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Mu 1’hiob’s book coiitain.s many in¬ 
teresting particulars rL‘8pecting Burke, 
not given by liis other biographers; it 
exhibits much just sentiment and 
good feeling, and it dis])]ays suffi¬ 
cient evidence that inuclr careful in"* 
quiry has been employed in its pro¬ 
duction. Of the diction wc cannot 
S|K'ak very favourably ; it is generally 
perspicuous and spirited, but it is too 
often inaccurate and faulty, and it 
sometimes makes attempts at eleva¬ 
tion and eifeet which arc by no means 
succcssiVil. Notwithstanding these and 
other drawbacks, the work is a sen¬ 
sible and a valuable one. If Mr I’rior 
have not accomplished all tliat the 
fame of Burke dcnuinded, some excuse 
may bo found for him in the ilifficul- 
tics whicli hc.set his undertaking. lie 
could not have chosen one less capable 
of sueccsbful execution. 

Perhaps the cnipirc stands more 
deeply indebted to Burke, looking .it 
what it has kon proservcil from, at 
what has been preserved to it, and 
at what it has obtained, thau to any 
other individual—perhaps no other in¬ 
dividual ever equalled him in great 
and extraordinary achievonunts, ac¬ 
complished by the mere force of inud- 
lect—butnomartial victories, no splcn- 
didaericsof ministerial labours,sc,sree- 
ly any of the things wliich generally 
give shape and perpetuity to the high¬ 
est kind of fame, embody his tran- 
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scendentpowers and.services to the 
gaze of the worlil. Ilis mighty ge¬ 
nius soared far above these, for the 
means of benefiting bis country, and 
tlic most important of its triumjihs, 
were too vast, complex, and exaltedbt 
their nature, to be judged of by the 
ordinary modes of definition and va- 
lu.niuu. In consequence, much of the 
glory which belongs to liim has lieen 
given to others. The n.ition annual¬ 
ly heaps new houeurs on the tomb of 
Pitt, while that of Burke—of the man 
who smote, divided, and paralysed a 
mighty revolutionary Opposiliou— 
crushed an alniost irresistible multi¬ 
tude of revolutionary tcaciu rs—stayed 
the fnnzy of the coinmimity—con¬ 
verted apostacy and terror into im¬ 
passioned fidelity and chivalrous da¬ 
ring—in a word, who formed the are¬ 
na for Pitt, and created the host by 
which he conquered—is forgotten. 

Nothing could well be more unne¬ 
cessary than to add to the legitimate 
fame of Pitt the fame belonging to 
anotlicr; but, ucverthclcBs, those wiio 
adopt his name, and revere his me¬ 
mory, will not suffer any portion that 
has been assigned to him to be taken 
away. In addition to tiiis, those who 
call tlicmselves his followers, have 
lately embraced principles and policy 
which clash greatly with those wliich 
Burke recommended in similar cir,. 
cunistances. Our other jrolitical pat- 
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ties have a direct interest in cin^doy- 
ihg‘ every effort to destroy Burke s re¬ 
putation altop;etbcr. If he were a 
statesman and a patriot. Fox >vas a 
driveller and a demagogue—if his 
Tprinciples were truth and wisdom, 
the '^ligs ore the most blind and 
dishonoured body of men that the 
world ever contained. The Bentham¬ 
ites Iwve equal cause witli the Whigs 
to dete-st him. Though his ashes slum¬ 
ber in the tomb, his voice is still heard 
to confound them—^lus spirit still 
walks the earth to scatter their dog¬ 
mas and schemes to the w'inds, and to 
hold them up to the derision of man¬ 
kind. 

Of course, a biographer, to do full 
justice to the fanre of Burke, should he 
able to sketch, distinctly and vividly, 
the efft’cts which his speeches ami 
writings produced, both to his own 
country and to Europe—he should be 
able to draw the line between the tri¬ 
umphs of his hero and those of Piit 
—he should be able to p4)urtray the 
mighty influence and prodigious er¬ 
rors, follies, and guilt, of Fox and the 
Whigs—he should be able to paint the 
tremendous and appalling array of ene¬ 
mies, difficulties, and sorrows, which 
Burke had to encounter whexi he gained 
the most glorious of his victories, and 
which would have crushed and de¬ 
stroyed any .spirit but his own—and 
he should he able to cope with, not 
only the delusions, but the prejudices 
and the wickedness of partie.<». He 
should possess a miml equally daunt¬ 
less and impartial—determined to be 
alike just and unsparing, and to deal 
as liberally in condemnation as pane¬ 
gyric—^awarc that, as it had espoused 
the cause of one whom almost all con¬ 
spired to wrong, it could only do jus¬ 
tice to him by treating every enemy 
with due severity. 

We wish, not more for the sake of 
Burke than for the sake of the coun¬ 
try, that his memory -was held in due 
estimation. If a nation c^p^ct to po-s- 
sess great men, it mu.d consecrate their 
aslics and preserve from stain their 
glory—if it expect to have wi.se rulers, 
it inu.‘'.t teach ite cliildren u> revere its 
departed sages. We think the writings 
of this great and wonderful man have 
lately lo%t no itsconsidt-rablc portion 
of their influence. Although th(‘y 
were so .str-kingly applicable to some 
of the leading tcpic.s of the lest two 
sc&nons of rarliamoiit. we could find 
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hut few trace* of them in the discus¬ 
sions. Amidst the gigantic events 
which concluded the war, and the sub¬ 
sequent revolutionary convulsions of 
Europe, the late Alarquis of Lon¬ 
donderry—we )iaine it to his eternal 
honour—seemed to take Burke for his 
guide, but with his death the influ¬ 
ence of Burke appeared to terminate. 
We regret this deeply. Setting aside 
other matters, we are convinced that 
Burke’s theory tor constructing and 
governing society—for creating and 
preserving general liberty and happi¬ 
ness—can never be shaken ; and there¬ 
fore we are convinced that every de¬ 
parture from it is a departure into 
error. 

Allowing as liberally as rve please* 
for the inflrmitie.s of mankind, there 
is something in this m>l a little extra¬ 
ordinary. Tlie compositions of Burke 
are inimitable in literary beauty, and 
this, if tliey had possessed no other 
rccommondaiion, ouglit to h.ave ob¬ 
tained for them constant perusal ami 
powerful influence. But, in addition, 
they treat of the highest interests of 
individuals and nations ; they give the 
most profound and niagniticent views 
of tl'.osc tilings on wbicli the tongue 
of the Englishman dwells for ever; 
the splendours of the dir.tion only serve 
to pourtray tlic most astonishing tri- 
umiihs of genius, knowledge, wisdom, 
and p]iilo.sopliy. Moreover, th.at por¬ 
tion of them which, when they were 
written, appcansl to be but opinion 
and speculation, has been proved by 
time to have been sublime truth .and 
unerring projilitsy. Burke died the 
greatest ot sagis—a man gifted with 
even superhuman wisdom—and the 
grave has made him a woinhrful pro¬ 
phet. One of the most striking pccu- 
fianties of liis late works is—they form 
a chain of predictions, respecting some 
of the moat monieniou.a, novel, and 
complicated of human events, which 
have been accomplished to the leitcr- 
Finally, the history of Europe for the 
last seven years has been of a dcscrin- 
tioii to compel the nation to study tlic 
topics on wiiich he wrote, and to drive 
it to the stores of instruction which 
he provided. 

When those who boast so eternally 
of the increased knowledge and wis¬ 
dom of tin* world, shall explain to our 
satisfaction why the writin/'s of Burke, 
which treat of the form and ropula- 
lions of society, are not in every man’!* 
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hands—why they art* in-,t {uoted and What various forms in Heaven’s broad 
acted upon hy our sutfsiuen—why belt a[*pe(ir, 

they are not incorporated with public W'hose limits bound the circle of the 
opinion—why the nation does not year, 

make them its test in judging of revo- Or, spread around, in glittering order lie, 
lutiouists, revolutionary creetls, and Or roll in mystic numbers ttirough tlte 
revolutions—and wliy I-*ox is still wor- ? 

Khipped, while the ashes of Burke dims the midnight lustre of the 

sluuiher almost without notice, we will moon ? 

tiun cease to treat their boa£ts.witli obstructs the sun’s bright 


derision. 

Edmund Riirkc was bom at Dublin, 
January 1st, (). S. 1730, His father 
w as a respectable allorney. After being 
some time at the Dublin University, 
lie ninoved to London in 17.10, with 
tile iiiteiilioii of becoming a member 
of the bar. 

It does not appear thaf he gave any 
veiy striking indications of superior 
talent during the period of his educa- 
ti(iii. lie was, after all, a poet, and 
the following extracts from a transla¬ 
tion of the eouclusion of the second 
tieorgic of V’^irgil, m.'idc when In- was 
only sixteen, will be regarded as a cu¬ 
riosity :— 

“ Oh ! liajipy swain.'*! did tliey know how 
to pri/i; 

The iiuiiiy blessings rural life supplies, 
Where in safe huts from clattering arms 
aiar, 

The pomp ol eiiie.s, and the din of war, 
1iiihil»ent eat'tli, (o pay his lubouring 
liiind. 

Pools in his arms the blessings of the 
land i 

Calm through the valleys ilow.s along his 
life, 

Ho know.*? no diiii.ger, as hr knows no 
strife. 

V’l'hut! though no marble portals, rooms 
ol state. 

Vomit the eniiiring torrent Uoin liisgate, 
Thoneli uo proud ptitplc hang his stately 
balls, 

Nor lives tlie breathing brass along his 
walls; 

Tlioitgh the sht'e]) elothe him without 
eoioiii's’ aid, 

Ner seeks he (oreigti luMiry from trade ; 

peaee and linnes'ty anoni his days 
'V\ iti) rural riches and a lite of ease." 


‘ Celestial Niue! itiy only joy and care. 
Whose love itilUines me, and whose rites 
I bear, 

l.cad me, oh lead me! from the vulgar 
throng, J 

t.'lothc nature’s mysi’ries in thy rapttirous 
song. 


rays at noon ? 

Why haste his fiery steed.s so long to lave 
Their splendid chariot in the wintry wave? 
Or wJiy bring on the lazy moon so slow ? 
What love detains them in the realms 
below?" 

From reasons which do not appear, 
Burke forsook the study of the law, 
and was never called to the bar. He 
became an author by profession, at 
least be followed no-other profession 
^■'ir SLUi.il years, and there is no evi¬ 
dence that he sought any other, if we 
except, his aftem])t to obtain tlie Pro¬ 
fessorship of Logic in the University 
of (Jlasgow. ^Ir Dugald Stcwait 
doubts wh( thcr this attempt was ever 
made. 

Mr I’rior coiitrovrrt.s the common 
opinion, that liis pen. at this period of 
Ids life, funiished Itim with his sole 
means of subsistence, and asserts, 
though he docs not say on what au¬ 
thority, that his father allowed him 
two liundred pounds per annum. Ath.r 
labouring a's.siduously in his literary 
vocation for several years, he, in 1701, 
accoinp.inied iMr llaniiUon, better 
known by the name Single-speech 
ll.tii]iUon, who was made the Irish 
secretary, to Ireland, partly in tlic ca¬ 
pacity of friend, and partly in that of 
]»riva'tt‘ stvietary. Ilis conneidoii with 
this giMitleman was not of long CGli- 
tiuuance. In 1765 he was made pri¬ 
vate secretary to the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham, and obtained a scat in Parlia¬ 
ment. He speedily became a brilliant 
orator, rose to the ofiice of Whig leader 
in the House of Commons, and, alter 
a long and laborious public life, speiit 
chieft y i» opposition, in which he proved 
himself to be otie of the greatest men 
of the age, he died in 1797. 

Wc must now, in justice to iNlr 
Prior, give some extracts from his hook. 
Speaking of Burke's conduct in the 
years which followed his arrival in 
London, he states, 

“ His more sedentary pursuits were 
followed with a degree of assiduity, which 
vivacious men,commonly term plodding 
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but which more sober judgments know to 
be a good substitute for all other talents, 
and in fact tlie only surety for their excel> 
lence. His application was unwearied. 
Unlike most persons of vivid fancy, he 
had good sense enoiigh to recollect, that 
the most brilliant imaginations ought not 
only to have wings to fly, but also legs to 
stand upon; in other words, that genius, 
unpropinid by knowledge, may servo to 
amuse, but will rarely be useful in the 
more important concerns of mankind.” 

” His excesses were not in dissipation, 
but in study. He gave way to no licen* 
tious inclinations. It is nsserted that he 
did not then know a single ganje at cards; 
and that wine was no ftutlier a favourite 
than as it contributed to social inter¬ 
course, of which he was at every period 
of his liJe, particularly with literary and 
scientific men, extremely fond, so far as 
the pleasures of conviviality conid be en¬ 
joyed without its excesses." 

Burke became a first-rate in Parlia- 
inent altnu.st immediately on his en¬ 
tering it. Mr Prior gives the follotv- 
ing account of his 

“ The sc'.sion opened for business on 
the 14th January, 170<>, when Mr Burke 
seized the ftrst opportunity of taking an 
active part in the discussion concerning 
America. The details arc not otherwise 
known than from a few notes taken by 
Lord Charlemoiit. ]\lr Pitt, who profess, 
cd to have no specific objection to the 
ministry, though he would not give them 
his confidence, immediately followed Mr 
Burke in the debate, and complimented 
him by observing, ‘ that the young mem¬ 
ber had proved a very able advocate; he 
had himself intended to enter at length 
into the dehiiis, hut he had been antici¬ 
pated witli so much ingenuity and elo¬ 
quence, there was little left for him to 
&-iy; he congratulated him on his success, 
and his friends on the value of the acqui¬ 
sition they had made.’—Affcr this he 
spoke frequently, and at length, and again 
received some unusual couipliinents, the 
liighest estimates being formed of liis 
powers as a speaker.” 

In the following session. Lord 
Cliarleinont stated, in a letter to Mr 
Flood— 

” I some time ago sent to Leland an 
account of our friend Burke’s unparallcl- 
ed SUCOCS.S, which I suppose he commu¬ 
nicated to you. H is character daily rises, 
and Barrf- is totally eclipsed by him ; his 
; praise is universal; and even the Oppo.si- 


tion, wlio own his superior talents, can 
find nothing to say against him, but that 
he is au impudent fellow.” 

Of the eloquence displayed by Burke 
on the impeachment of Hastings, Mr 
Ih-ior thus speaks:— 

” But above them all, (Fox, Sheridan, 
Ike.) beyond dispute stood Mr Burke.— 
The greatest amazement, even to those 
who knew him best, was excited by the 
opening speech or speeches of the im- 
peucliinerit, which a modern WTiter, ad¬ 
verse to the impeachment itself, thus 
characterizes in the general terms em¬ 
ployed at tJie time:—‘ Never were the 
pou'ers of tliat wonderful man displayed 
to such advantage as on this occasion; 
and he astonished even those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him by 
the vast extent of his reading, the variety 
of his resources, the minuteness of liis in¬ 
formation, and the lucid order in which 
he arranged the whole for the support of 
his object, and to make a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of his hearers.’ ” 

“ Nothing, certainly, in the way of fact, 
and nothing, perhaps, even in theatrical 
representation, ever exceeded the effects 
produced among the auditory, by the de¬ 
tail of the cruelties of Debt Sing, wliieh 
he gave on tlte tliird day, from the re¬ 
ports of Mr Paterson, wlto had been sent 
as commissioner to inquire into tlie eir- 
ciimstiinccs. The whole statement is ap¬ 
palling and heiirt-sickening in the ex¬ 
treme ; a convulsive sensation of Iiurror, 
affright, and smothered execration, per¬ 
vaded a!> the male part of his hearers, 
and audiule sobbings and screams, at¬ 
tended with tears and faintings, the fe¬ 
male. His own feelings wi*re scarcely 
less cvei^iowei'ing; he dropped liis head 
upon his hands, and for some minntes 
was unable to proceed.—Alluding to the 
close of this day, the writer of the )»is- 
tory of the Trial says—‘ In this part of 
his speed), Mr Burke’s descriptions were 
more vivid, more harrowing, and more 
horrific, than human utterance, on either 
fact or l.incy, peritap.s, ever formed be¬ 
fore. The agitation of most people was 
veiy apparent. Mrs Sheridan was so 
overpowered that she fainted; several 
others were as powerfully affected. ’ ” 

” ‘ His powders,’ says a political adv'cr- 
sary,* ‘ were never more consjiicuous than 
on that memorable day, on which he ex¬ 
posed the enormities of a subaltern agent 
of oriental despotism—the tortures in¬ 
flicted by Ilia orders—the flagrant injiis- 
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tice committed by Ills authority—>the pol¬ 
lution tijat ensued in consequence of bis 
fianction~whcn he painted agonizing njw 
turc vibrating in horrid suspense, between 
life and destruction—when he described, 
in the climax of crimes, * death introdu¬ 
ced into the very sources of life,’ the bo¬ 
soms of liis auditors became convulsed 
with passion, and ttiose of more delicate 
organs, or weaker frame, actually swoon¬ 
ed away.’ ” 

“ Tiic testimony of the accused party 
himself is perliaps the strongest ever 
borne to the powers of any orator of any 
country. ‘ For half an hour,’ said Mr 
Hastings, ‘ I looked up at the orator in 
a reverie of wonder; and during that 
space, 1 actually felt myself the most 
culpable man on carlbadding, how¬ 
ever—‘ Hat I iceiirrcd to my own bosom, 
and tlnae found a consciousness that con¬ 
soled me under uil I heard and all I suf¬ 
fered. 

^Ve gixe the ioilowing ixlract re- 
speetin;' lliv tiiinous " Ketit ctions on 
tl)e Uovolutioii ill France — 

“ ‘riie whole ivas polished with extra- 
ordinary care, more than a dozen of prools 
being worked olf and destroyed before 
he could please himself; it was set ctf 
with every attraction of the liighest stylo 
of eloquence of which the English lan¬ 
guage Is susceptible; it was impiesscd 
on the judgment by acute reasoning, by 
great peneiiatiun into tin* motives of hu¬ 
man action, by maxims of the must sound 
and practical wisdom: nothing, indeed, 
which his geniiK, his knowledi;-', or his 
observation could supply, wus omitted to 
give popularity to the Redceiioiis on the 
llevoliition ill France. ” 

“ Jii the beginning of November 1790, 
this ct'lebrulod work made its appc.n- 
uiiee, and a Fiench trauslaiion, by bis 
friend M, Dupont, quickly sj'rcad its re¬ 
putation over all Enrojie. The publica¬ 
tion proved one of the most remarkidilo 
events of tin* year, pet haps of the cen¬ 
tury ; for it may ho doubted whether any 
previous production ever excited so much 
attention, so much discussion, so much 
praise, so much animadversion, and ulti¬ 
mately, among the great majority of per¬ 
sons, such general conviction ; having 
fully succeeded in turning the Ktreuni of 
public opinion to the direction he wish¬ 
ed, from the channel in which it had hi¬ 
therto flowed. The circulation of the 
book corrcspond(‘d with its fame ; about 
30,0t)0 c(i|ues were sold when there was 
not II third of the deniand for books of 
niiy kind that there is at pre.sent—a 
gi cater sole, it is said, than that of any 


preceding work wbatever of the aame 
price.” 

The particulars of Burke's rupture 
with Fox are too well known for us to 
transcribe them. Mr Prior thus viii« 
dicates Burke's fame from the as|>cr- 
sions which the Whigs have cast upon 
it, touching the matter:— 

“ Opposition soon saw in it the loss 
of much of that consequence they had 
hitherto enjoyed as a body in the state, 
and were thunderstruck at the conse¬ 
quences ; uttering the harshest animad¬ 
versions upon Mr Burke, not only at the 
breaking up of the house, but on all occa¬ 
sions afterwards during bis life, and even 
since his death, a.s well as by writers of 
the same political partialities, not one of 
whom but mi.srepresents the circumstan¬ 
ces of the quarrel, or attributes it, on the 
part of that gentleman, to a preconcert- 
■'ll a"!.cme, or spleen at not being per¬ 
mitted to dictate the conduct of the body 
of which he was a member. 

“ These assertions are now known to 
be wholly false. If design can be attri¬ 
buted to either party, it would seem to 
have rested rather with Mr Fox and bis 
lrteiitI-> than with Mr Burke, for though 
they probably did not desire an open rup¬ 
ture with him, they went the straight 
way to work to effect it; for there is not 
a .stronger instance than this in Ihirlia- 
mentuiy history, of what may be termed 
a i/i'ad ii t being made upon a member to 
prevent his delivering his sentiments on 
un extraordinary and questionable event, 
and this upon the tridnig pretext of being 
out of order. Admitting him to have 
been out of order, which he was not, as 
the huii'-e decided, wa.s it the business of 
his frienth to attack him on that head ? 
—of the men with w hom he had been so 
long associated, whose career he had so 
long directed, whoso battles he had 
fought, whose credit he had been the first 
to rai«c in public esteem—to a3«all him 
with vcltement disapprobation, perseve¬ 
ring interruptions, and votes of censure ?” 

“ There arc a variety of other reasons 
which tel] strongly in favour of Mr 
Burke. Far from broaching it a.s a pro- 
voentive to quarrel, he had, on Uie con¬ 
trary, studiously avoided it in this and the 
preceding .sessions, until introdneed by 
file very persons who now professed to 
vvlsli to avoid the subject. It was ob¬ 
viously his interest not to disagree with 
those wtih whowi he had been so long 
connected; and more especially at this 
momonr, when it was believed, in conse¬ 
quence of words which fell from the 
King in the dispute with Russia, tiiub 
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they were coming into power. He had 
alr^y explicitly declared hia intention 
to eCpamte from the dearest friends, who 
should give countenance to the revolu. 
tionary doctrines then afloat, and the 
InreachwithMr Sheridan prov^that this 
was no idle threat He doubtless felt 
displeased that his general principles 
should be, if not misrepresented, at least 
so fer misapplied, as to become means 
of charging him with dereliction of prin¬ 
ciple. He might be angry that this 
should be done by one who had so long 
been his friend, and who made it his 
chief boast, even at the moment, that be 
was bis disciple. He could not be well 
pleased that this disciple stiould condemn 
bis book witimut ceremony, as an attack 
on all free governments.” 

“ The dispute was not about a private 
or trivial, but a great constitutional mat¬ 
ter, which superseded all minor consU 
derations,—not a hackneyed or specula¬ 
tive topic on which they might amicably 
differ, and pass on to the consideration 
of others on which they agreed, but one 
in its consequences involving the very 
existence of the state. It was a question 
wholly new ; it was one which agitated 
almost every man in the kingdom; it 
w'as constantly and progressively before 
the eyes of Parliament; it met the lead¬ 
ers at every turn in debate, and in some 
form or other mingled in every discus¬ 
sion of fact or principle. It was in itself 
full of difficulties, of jagged points and 
sharp angles, against whkb neither of 
them could rub without feeling some de¬ 
gree of irritation; and it was one on 
which, from the first, each seemed to 
have staked liis whole reputation for po¬ 
litical wisdom against the other,” 

“ From the moment, indeed, that Mr 
Fox pronounced sucli decided panegyrics 
upon the Frencli Constitution, and par¬ 
ticularly after the Iflth April, when Mr 
fiurke, as related, waa prevented from re¬ 
plying by the clamour of his owtt party, 
a rupture between them appeared at hand. 
'The very next morning, a general alarm 
at the consequences spread through the 
party. Several conciliatory explanations 
.were offered to Mr Burke, and some apo¬ 
logies ; many even who agreed witli Mr 
Fox’a opinions, did not hesitate to con¬ 
demn {lim for imprudence in expressing 
thenr, though in fact be had been uiged 
to do it; and for having already done so, 
two or three of the number had been 
tefppted to say he was deficient in firm- 
ueas. On tbo other band, some of Mr 
'i8urM^*a persona] frieniLs and tiie con- 
' ^^ons of the Duke of Portland, .who 
(height nearly as he did of the proceed¬ 


ing in France, wished him nevertheless 
to'pass over the opinions and the challen¬ 
ges of Mr Pox and Mr Sheridan in silence. 
T%is, he urged, was impossible. He bad 
been personally alluded to; and though 
treated without the least consideration or 
respect, this he would willingly forget; 
but wi^out giving any cause tor such a 
proceeding, he bad been tlirice witliin a 
week pointedly dared to the discussion; 
and standing as he did, pledged to the 
house and to the country upon the sub¬ 
ject, which no other member was, it would 
look like political cowardice to shrink 
from the contest. He thought Mr Fox's 
opinions of great weight in the country, 
and should not be permitted to circulate 
through it nncontradicted. He was fur¬ 
ther impelled by on imperious sense of 
public duty, which he considered para¬ 
mount to all other considerations. These 
reasons were deemed scarcely sufficient; 
he further heard that the adherents of Mr 
Fox bad determined to interrupt him on 
the pouit of order; and that gentleman 
himself, in company with a friend, waited 
upon him to ask that the discussion might 
be postponed till another opportunity, 
which, Mr Burke pointed out, was not 
likely to occur again during die Session. 
To convince Mr Fox, however, that no¬ 
thing personal or offensive was intended, 
he stated explicitly what he meant to say, 
all the beads of his arguments, and the 
limitations be designed to impose on him¬ 
self ; an instance of candour which Mr 
Fox returned by relating the favourable 
expressions of himself just alluded to, re¬ 
cently uttered by the king. The inter¬ 
view, therefore, though not quite satis¬ 
factory, excited no hostile feelings; on 
the contrary, they walked to the house 
together, but found that Mr Sheridan had 
moired to postpone the re-commitmeut 
of the bill until after the Easter holidays, 
when, as already stated, the dfecussion 
came on on the 6th of May. Something 
like premeditated hostility on the part of 
the minority towards Mr Burke appeared 
in the abuse lieaped u)>on him during the 
interval by tlie tietvspapers in their inte¬ 
rest.” 

We give Mr Priors account of 
Bmko's last moments. 

** To his own increasing weakness, 
submitted with the same placid and Chris 
tian-Hko resignation, undisturbed byi 
murmur; hoping, as he said, to obtain 
the Divine mercy through the interces¬ 
sion of a blessed Iledeemer, whiclt, in hia 
own words, ‘be had long sought with un- 
fei^ed humiliation, end to which be look¬ 
ed with a trembling hope.' ” 

“ A presentiment almost of the moment 
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of the final summons from the world seem¬ 
ed to have prevailed with him j for several 
of the previous hours were employed in 
sending messages of affectionate remem- 
branre to absent friends, in expressing bis 
forgiveness of all who had in any manner 
injured or offended him, and in request¬ 
ing the same from all whom his general 
or particular infirmities had offended. He 
recapitulated his motives ^^of action in 
great public emergencieB~his then 
thoughts on the alarming state of the 
country—.* the ruling passion even in 
death,’--gavesome private directionscon- 
nected with his approaching decease, and 
aftcru’ards listened attentively to the per¬ 
usal, by his own desire, of some serious 
papers of Addison on religious subjects, 
and on the immortality of the soul. Ihese 
duties finished, his attendants, with Mr 
Kagle of the War-office, a relation, were 
conveying him to his bed, when, indis¬ 
tinctly articulating a blessing on those 
around him, he sunk down, and after a 
momentary struggle expired, .loly 8tb, 
1797, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

‘ His end,’ said Dr Lawrence, with great 
truth, * was suited to the simple greatness 
of mind which he displayed through life, 
every way unaffected, without levity, 
w'itliout ostentation, full of natural grace 
and dignity. He appeared neither to wish, 
nor to dread, but patiently and placidly 
to await, tire appointed hour of his disso¬ 
lution.’ ” 

*' In person he was five feet ten inches 
high, erect, well-formed, never vety ro- 
Inist; when young, expert in the sports 
of his country and time; until bis last ill¬ 
ness, active in habits suited to his years, 
and always, it scarcely need be added, ac¬ 
tive in mind, having nothing of what he 
called ' that master vice sloth,’ in his 
composition. His countenance in early 
life possessed considerable sweetness, and 
by his female friends was esteemed hand¬ 
some.—Like Mr Fox, he was somewhat 
negligent in common dress, being latterly 
distinguished by a tight brown coat, which 
seemed to Impede freedom of motion, 
and a little bol^wig with curls, which, in 
addition to his spectaelcs, made him be 
recognised by those who had never pre- 
viouRly seen him, the moment he rose to 
speak in the House of Commons.—His 
address in private life possessed some¬ 
thing of a chivalrous air—noble, yet un¬ 
affected and unreserved, impressing npon 
Btmngers of every rank, imperceptibly and 
without effort, the convieUohof his being 
a remarkoltle man.—His manner in mix¬ 
ed society was unobtrusive, surrendering 
at once bis desire to talk to any one who 
had, or who thought he had, the Jea-st 
claim to he hcaj d: ‘ Where r loud-tongucd 


talker was iu company,’ writes Comber- 
land, ’ Edmund Burke declined alldatms 
upon attention.’—His conversational 
powers partook of the same fulness of 
mind which distinguished bis eloquence; 
tbe^ never ran dry; the supply for tfie 
suqect always exceeded the demand.” 

We T^et that our limits will not 
permit ns to extract Mr Prior's de^ 
tails ahd anecdotes reflecting Burke's 
private character. They prove that he 
was one of the best, as well as one of 
the greatest, of men. The generous 
and ready assistance which he ever 
rendered to destitute genius whenever 
it appealed to him, ought to endear 
his name to ever^ friend of literature 
and the arts. His munificent patron¬ 
age of Barry is well known, and se¬ 
veral of his admirable letters to the 
artist enrich ilr Prior’s, work. 

Two reasons prevent us from quot¬ 
ing more lately from tlie volume. 
One is, the bmiei that our readers are 
already familiar with the leading in¬ 
cidents of Burke’s life, and the other 
is, a wish to employ the remainder of 
our paper in enforcing some of the 
many lessons which his history offers 
to our public men, our political par¬ 
ties, and the country. 

The circumstances which led this 
wonderful man into public life, are 
not a little remarkable. 11c had no 
romance in his composition —he was a 
man of great caution, and vast fore¬ 
sight—he excelled all other mmi in 
comprehensive examination and unerr¬ 
ing judgment—he had his fall dharc 
of honourable ambition—he discover¬ 
ed immediately on his arrival in Lon¬ 
don, that " genius, the * rath prim¬ 
rose, which forsaken di(s,' wa.s not pa¬ 
tronized by any of tlie nobility, and 
that writers of the first talents were 
left to the capricious patronage of the 
public—and yet he abandoned the 
study of the law to become an author by 
profession. He forsook the path which 
seldom fails to lead moderate talents 
and industry to aflluenceand dignities, 
to follaw that which rarely takes those 
who tread it to anything out poverty 
and obscurity, untu they arc alike in¬ 
sensible to di^ouour and fame. 

This was singular, and it was still 
more siugular, that after becoming a 
writer by profession, Burke should be 
able, without fortune, friends, and in¬ 
terest, as he was, to struggle into ac¬ 
tive and exalted politic^ existence. 
If a man wish for a calling that will 
ronduct him to honours and eniolu- 
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inent—if he Trhh tor a seat in Parlia-i 
’ment, a post in the service of his coun- 
tcjt ana the Intimate rewutls of 

£ aWe services-^et him tug in our 
iw courts at the intr'cacies and chi¬ 
canery of Nisi Prius—let him become 
a cotton-spinner—let him open a 
shawl shop in Fleet Street—let him 
do anything rather than become a 
nuhlie writer. An author may rea- 
tiae a fair fortune poeUry and no¬ 
vels ; but if he pass from these to sub¬ 
jects which are of far grater impor¬ 
tance to the interests of the commu- 
nitv, be must resign all hope of fortune 
and preferment. To him the gate of 
emolument and dignity is closed, while 
it constantly stands open to the mem¬ 
bers of almost every other profession. 

Burke, however, was raised above 
all obstacles; his mighty powers were 
brought into their prop^ sphere of 
action almost miracle. Tne mock 
philosophers of the day ascribe such 
things to chance and accident, but 
true philosophy sees an agency guide 
the fortunea of men and nations, which 
commands it to reason differently. 

Burke was fashioned by nature for 
'U statesman of the first class. (Com¬ 
mon men follow politics as a profes- 
■ aion, he followed them from the irre- 
aistible impulses of political genius. 
Ambition, emolument, dignities, fame 
itself, had with him but secondary in¬ 
fluence ; be was led bv a mind which 
was only in its natural element when 
-amidst the profound, the stupendous, 
and the magnificent, which could only 
find enjoyment in investigating the 
condition of the universe, the Iiistory 
of human nature, and the vast crea¬ 
tion of prindple and experiment—and 
which was only labouring in its des¬ 
tined occupation when solving what 
was incomprehensible, and performing 
what was impossible, to oratnaij po¬ 
liticians—when Tcgiiiating kingdoms, 
and guiding mankind. In politics, as 
in the arts, common minds may rise 
to respectable mediocrity, but none 
save men like Burke may reach truth, 
nature, originality, grandeur, and su- 
-blimi^. That wbirh form^ the li- 
tmt of the labours of others, was but 
the coipmencementof his—his eye was 
the most powoful in the r^ons to 
which the eyes of others could not 
ascend—his gigantic powers never 
fnUy unfolded tliemselves, Until they 
were lef| wit^t path, copy, and ally. 
'While 1^' wair supported by a party, 


and had merely the common fbelings 
and occurrences of the world to deal 
with, he was only one of the greatest 
of men ; but when he was deserted— 
when Europe was a scene of passion, 
convulsion, and chaos—when prece¬ 
dent &iled him—when everything 
around him in feriing and dem was 
novelty—^when every tongue was ei¬ 
ther silent or espousing the cause of 
error and rnin—^he then became a 
^ardian angel: the man shook off the 
infirmities and disabilities of human 
nature, and seemed to grasp the ivis- 
dom, the omniscience, and the power 
of Heaven. 

A mind so perfectly constituted as 
his, rarely indeed illuminates this 
wretched world. He was a man of 
surpassing genius, without the eccen¬ 
tricities and frailties of genius. 7'he 
prodigious {lowcr of his imagination 
only renderra his judgment more com- 
pre nensive and unciring. His pas¬ 
sions only strengthened his virtue and 
wisdom. His mighty intellect scorn¬ 
ed slumber, enemy, and boundary, 
and yet it scarcely ever wandered from 
the pure, the true, the expedient, and 
the beneficial—^it excelled alike in 
the most dissimilar employments—it 
would make no division in the science 
of government, and it possessed itself 
with equal ease of the bewildering cal¬ 
culations of finance, the perplexing 
details of commerce and agriculture, 
the widely-spread mysteries of general 
policy, and 'the abstruse, complicated, 
and numberless principlesand feelings, 
which form the foundation.s of society, 
and the primary rulers of mankind. 

In these glorious days of gorgeous 
names and wonderful systems, it is 
the fashion to*bnark the distinctions 
between truth and error, wisdom and 
folly, by the terms, practical and theo¬ 
retic. The man who propagates false 
opinions, and labours to introduce per- 
nidous changes, is called, not a fool, 
or a knave, but a theorist. Burke is 
called a practical statesman, while 
those whom he ^|)osed are named 
theoretic ones. This is, we think, alike 
erroneous and mischievous. Burke 
Was as much a themist, in tlie pr<q>cr 
sense of the term, as Fox, or the 
French revolutionists. They differed 
in this—his theory was, in the high¬ 
est degree, true, scientific, philoso¬ 
phic, magnificent, and practicable, and 
theirs was directly tiic contrary. Alen, 
and bodies of men, were the oh- 
13 
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jects, and he, like a tnie {diiloaophcr, 
thoroughly examined their nature and 
{iropcrties, their relations and condi< 
tion, and the experiments which had 
been made upon them, for materials 
for his sjrstcm. He laid nothing down 
for a principle, without first proving 
it to be truth ; he made no calculation 
which he could not shew to be cor¬ 
rect by demonstration; he analized 
and tested everything before he used 
it. Their conduct was just the reverse. 
They assumed men, and bodies of men,' 
to be just the contrary of what they 
notoriously were ; that which history 
and experience proved to be false, 
they made the corner-stone of their 
structure; and as to examination and 
calculation, these were the things 
which they avoided above all others. 
A theory is, of course, practicable in 
proportion to its truth, and vice versa; 
and therefore, while he formed a theory 
of liberty alike perfect, splendid, and 
practicable, tliey formed one which 
was but a mass of falsehoods, a thing 
equally filthy and frightful, and which 
produced a greater portion of slavery 
than anything else could have brought 
upon the civilized world. They were 
the people who could only vociferate 
the name of liberty, and destroy tlie 
substance ; he was the man who could 
create it, and make it eternal. 

No man, wc think, was ever so well 
qualified, in all the higher points of 
qualification, to be a party leader in 
the House of Commons as Burke. In 
very many of these points the diffisr- 
cnce between him and Fox was high* 
ly striking. In ability to range throng 
every circle of instruction without 
being misled by nanses or date»-~-to 
separate truth and wisdom from false¬ 
hood and folly in whatever came be¬ 
fore him—to wield the vast experience 
of mst a^e»-~to grasp every property 
and relation of his subject—to disUn- 
gnish, class, connect, and harmonize 
the multifarious interests and fieelii^ 
of men and nations—and to keep the 
whole of these constantly before him 
whenever he was called on to xecUfy 
the disorders, or administer to the 
needs of a part—he was, perhaps, ne¬ 
ver equalleu by any man. His indna- 
tr)r in the exercise of tbisabHity knew 
neither &tigue nor slumber. He, in 
consequence, had never to seek coun¬ 
sel from a party or the multitude. He 
was the first to mark the dianges in 
the nation’s churacter and interests as 
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they rose, and to perceive whet they 
callra for; therefore, he was frequent¬ 
ly the first to give Intimate impulse 
to party and public opinion, and he 
was almost incapable of being bewil¬ 
dered or seducM by them whenever 
thejr took an erroneous direction. This 
ability and industry filled him with 
that dauntless and sublime courwe, 
the want of which is a positive ms- 
qualification in a Parliamentary leader. 
He saw his way distinctly—he satis¬ 
fied himself that his own opinions were 
true, and those of his op^nents were 
false, by analysis and d^onstration 
—and whether the nation was with 
him or against him, whether be was 
supported by a party or withstood by 
all, whatever storms and convtdsions 
raged around him-he commenced and 
fought the battle as though he knew 
dtfoat to be impossible. 

An Oppositimi leader rarely retains 
long any portion of patriotism, lie 
fights for emolument and power rather 
than the good of the state; the tri¬ 
umphs and losses of the latter are, to 
a considerable extent, triumphs and 
losses to his opponents, and injuries 
and gains to himself; and, therefore, 
his hostility to the mioistry very often 
becomes hostility to the benefit of his 
country likewise. Few things operate 
more mmiciously on public interests 
than ue lack of patriotism, or the an¬ 
ti-patriotism of an Opposition. Burke, 
notwithstaUfUng every temptatiou to 
the contrary, was a true patriot—he 
was in feeling a sterling Euglishmau. 
He r^arded nis country, not as an in¬ 
strument of profit and fame to him¬ 
self, not as a tiling to be valued or 
scorned in proportion as it gave or 
withheld from mm money and dignity; 
but as an object of impasrion^ and 
(duvalrous idolatry; as an object for 
which everything ought to be hazard¬ 
ed and sacrificed. This ardent pa¬ 
triotic bound him to foct, reason^ 
merits, and expediency in debate, and 
made him loathe the vile and hateful 
means to which Fox and bis succes¬ 
sors so constantly resorted. His elo¬ 
quence was irresistible; and pret> 
amidst its daring flights and astonish¬ 
ing Mnmnhs, it never remembered 
that it could influence the baser feel¬ 
ings, or gain the populace. If he could 
not obtain followers among tiie knovr- 
and tiiq talented, he was content 
to stand cue—however feeble his 
party might be, he couH only seek rc- 
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emits among tlic honest and honour¬ 
able—^lie could not utter the slang that 
the rabble loves, and he could neither 
follow nor hcail the rabble. No mobs 
for liim. He never dreamed of trans¬ 
muting ploughmen .ind weavers into 
statesmen. lie saw in the multitude a 
thing to be protected and benefitted, 
to be instructed and guided, but not 
to be formed into a political faction, 
and exalted into a teacher and a mas¬ 
ter. 

In all these points Fox ranked im¬ 
measurably below, and, in some of 
them, formed a perfect contrast to 
him. To repeat the common obser¬ 
vation, that the former was not a prac¬ 
tical statesman, is, in truth, to say he 
was no statesman at all. A man may 
possess iiuicli knowledge and experi¬ 
ence ; lie may be a powerful writer or 
speaker; he may even l>e an able rea- 
soiier ; anrl, still, defective powers of 
vision, and an erring judgment, may 
incapacitate him for being anything 
but a ]iest to his species. The lead¬ 
ing quality of a great man is an under¬ 
standing which can only err by acci¬ 
dent, which sees, at the first glance, 
the right side of a que.stion, and which 
bottoms all its labours on truth, rea¬ 
son, wisdom, and expediency. Fox 
was a powerful orator, he was even 
mighty in argumentation ; but when 
we pass from his eloquence to tiiat 
which called it forth, we find general¬ 
ly false principles, mistaken views, atid 
erroneous calculations. Burke's mind 
naturally espoused the just side, and 
that of Fox naturally espoused the er¬ 
roneous one, of every great and novel 
subject. The errors ancl transgressions 
of the former were but occasional de¬ 
viations from his general course, and 
they were generally caused by his bet¬ 
ter judgment being overpowered by 
his colleamies ; but the latter rarely 
deviated nova error and transijrcssion, 
except when he wras compelled to it by 
wiser men. The French Bevolution, 
and the consequences which it produ¬ 
ced throughout ISurope, comprehend- 
e<l every matter which could put a 
statesman’s ability to the test, and the 
difi^rent views which they took of 
these, abundantly prove the truth of 
oitr distinction;^ 

So far was }:■. x from lieing qualified 
for a leader, that he could not himself 
walk without one. So long as Burke 
was at his side, and possessed influence 
ti^er liim, he was wpt in the proper 


path, but the moment they separated, 
he plunged himself and his party into 
ruin. In doing this, his opinions were 
all second-hand and borrowed. Eman¬ 
cipated from individual and party con¬ 
trol, be could not think for himself, 
or advance a step without a guide; 
and in obedience to the general infir¬ 
mity of his judgment, he became a 
humble follower of the refuse politi¬ 
cians and the pojmlacc. Until these 
spoke, he was speechless; until they 
chalked out a patli, he was motionless ; 
until they saw, he was blind; ami 
their wretched vociferations fbrm<*jl 
the only truth stnd wisdom that be 
could find in the nation. lie, no 
doubt, fed thcirfollyand madness, and 
quickened their speed, but still iheif 
led, and he was but the follower. 

AVith regard to patriotism, no man 
could l)e more thoroughly destitute of 
it than Fox. lie never seemed to con¬ 
sider that his country existed for any 
purpose save to adininister to the be¬ 
nefit of himself and liis parly ; in 
truth, his whole career, after ho shook 
off the influence of Burke, was little 
else than a blushless and desperate 
struggle, first, to put this benefit in 
direct opposition to his country’s high¬ 
est interests, and then to sacrifice them 
to it. While Burke fought I'or office 
like a patriot, Fex Ibught for it like an 
incendiary and an assassin. lie patro¬ 
nised sedition—fanned rehcllion—nou¬ 
rished public dangers—assault'd the 
constitution—shielded avowed traitors 
—allied himself with the nation’s fo¬ 
reign enemies—and left nothing un¬ 
done that could produce public injury, 
merely to obtain power for liimself and 
his party. National interests and 
possessions—the constitution, liberty, 
weal, and even existence of Britain, 
were all nothing when they clashed 
with the selfishness and ainbiiioii of 
Fox and the Foxites. Allowing as 
largely as we please for the natural im¬ 
becility of his [wreeption and judg¬ 
ment, wc cannot look at his nauseous 
and revolting speeches to the dregs of 
the communitv—at the preposterous 
doctrines which he put forth, touch¬ 
ing tho constitution and liberty—and 
at the atrocious publications which he 
countenanced—without being convin¬ 
ced that a very large share oft no worst 
parts of his conduct resulted from liks 
unprincipled and insatiable covetous¬ 
ness and ambition as a public man. 

Perhaps a considerable part of 
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Burke'ssuperiority in ability and prin¬ 
ciple as n public men, arose from his 
great superiority in respect of purity 
of private life. The distinction whicn 
the “ liberality" of the age draws be¬ 
tween a man's private and his public 
conduct, is equally absurd and perni¬ 
cious. What he is as a private indivi¬ 
dual, that he will be as a legislator or 
a minister; his public actions will even 
take their colour from his private ones. 
Burke's private virtues incapacitated 
him for public profligacy; his habi¬ 
tual reverence for the better regula¬ 
tions and feelings of society as a pri¬ 
vate gentleman, could not be laid aside 
when he assumed the character of the 
se-nator. Although no one could have 
wielded with more tremendous eftect 
die common weapons of unprincipled 
rleinagogucs, he disdained to tonch 
ihcm. lie scorned to speak to any but 
the intelligent, the wise, the virtuous, 
and the lionourablc ; and he scorned 
to address them in a manner unworthy 
of a gviitleniau and a statesman, lie 
could only win stipend and office by 
winning the favo\ir of those vvho dis¬ 
pense ehfiraeter and fame. This inci¬ 
ted him to the incessant cultivation of 
his great powers, and the unwearietl 
pursuit of knowledge and wisdom ; it 
made him an upright and virtuous 
public man, as well as one unequalled 
in ability. 

Jl cannot bo necessary for us to en¬ 
large on the tremendous influence 
which the leaders of the House of 
tioimnona jiossess in the state, when 
they are men of great powers. They 
not only guide, hut they virtually hold 
ilespotic sway over the great mass of 
the community, as p'ell as over their 
respective parties. A vast portion of 
the nation embraces an opinion, or 
.supports a measure upon trust, and for 
no earthly reason but because these 
emanate from the Vitt or Fox of the 
dity. IT ntil the leader speaks, his party 
is silent; what he promulgates his 
lariy implicitly adopts ; it passes from 
lis party in the House to his party out 
of It; his newspapers eagerly embrace 
it, and, of course, the millions who 
read them eagerly embrace it likewise. 
Of the wlmle of those who hold it to 
be infallible, perhaps not one in ten 
has the h-ast knowledge or comprehen¬ 
sion of the subject; and, perhaps, of 
those who arc capable of judging, niiic- 
teuths would have embraced the re¬ 
verse, if the Parliamentary leader had 


promulgated it. We have only to look 
at what Fox taught the Whigs, both 
in Parliament and out of it, to believe 
and support, to see how blindly and 
slavishly subservient parties are to 
their Parliamentary leaders, when * 
these are men of great powers. In a 
free country like this, public feeling 
and opinion bold the sovereign autho¬ 
rity ; and those who guide this feel¬ 
ing and opinion, in cflect exercise this 
authority. The character of the House 
for knowledge, wisdom, talent, and 
virtue ; its general conduct, and the 
course which public afl'airs must take, 
depend, in a very great degree, on the 
individuals who form its different 
leaders. They give to it feeling, opi¬ 
nion, and action ; they virtually form 
the House of Commons. The great 
body of the other members are but in- 
f'.'t madiiucs, or they can only speak 
and move, without a guide, to blunder 
and do miscV.'u f. 

I.iablc as tins influence is to be 
abused, it is ncvcrtbcless essential that 
it should be possessed by leaders of 
the Ilou^e of Commons. The bulk 
of Parliament, and tl'e bulk of the 
nation, are, and for ever will be, ut¬ 
terly incapable of judging properly of 
great state questions, and of walking 
without a political guide. If they do 
not follow the regularly appointed 
loaders of Parliament, they are pretty 
sure to follow other leaders of a far 
worse character. When the Pitts and 
the Foxes lose their influence, it gc- 
lu rally passes to the llunletts and the 
Hunts. If the regular lc,aders of the 
House of Commons do not possess this 
influence, they can do little for their 
country, either jiositively or negative¬ 
ly, however great may be their merit. 
The Opposition hecomes divided, in¬ 
subordinate, unmanageable,and worth¬ 
less ; or the Ministry is rendered fee¬ 
ble and inefficient; parties arc so dis¬ 
united and divided, that it is scarcely 

f jossible to form a Ministry of any 
cind ; a narrow, timid, ignorant, va¬ 
cillating, compromising, imbecile spi¬ 
rit takes the direction of public af¬ 
fairs : the people are emancipati'd from 
that inor.*!! control to which they ought 
ever to be suhjwt, and nothing is to 
he seen but discord, discontent, and 
distraction. The abuse of this influ¬ 
ence on the part of the party leader, 
is less to be dreaded both by his par¬ 
ly and the country, than his want of 
it. 
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The proper portion of dik influence 
can only be obUuned by great powers, 
and more especially by powerful ora¬ 
tory ; it cannot be given by office or 
aumority j a party cannot bestow it, 
and a party cannot divide it among 
them; it must belong to the indivi¬ 
dual, and the individual must acquire 
it by his talents and exertions; inte¬ 
grity, knowledge, and wisdom, will 
not gain it without eloquence. The 
Op^sition could make Mr Tierney 
its leader in the House of Commons, 
but it could not give him this influ¬ 
ence. Mr Canning derives his influ¬ 
ence, not from liis ministerial or par¬ 
liamentary office, not from any supe¬ 
riority over his colleagues in know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, but from his elo¬ 
quence. A party, whether it forms 
the Ministry or the Opposition, must 
pros^jcr even more by its words than 
its deeds. However wise the conduct 
of a Ministry may be, it will be scarce¬ 
ly possible for it to stand, if it be 
overpowered by the Opposition in ora¬ 
tory. The individuals who plead the 
cause, hold in their hands the fortunes 
of parties. A parliamentary leader 
may be unprincipled, he may be gross¬ 
ly ignorant and imbecile as a states¬ 
man, and yet he may by eloquence 
alone control half the nation; he may 
be virtuous, he may be an accom¬ 
plished minister, and yet he may, from 
the want of eloquence, be unable to 
obtain any but the most inadequate 
portion of interest with Parliament 
and the country. 

It is necessarily of the first import¬ 
ance, both to his party and his coun¬ 
try, that the mighty influence of an 
eloquent parliamentary leader should 
be properly employed ; and, of course, 
it is of the first importance tiiat he 
should be a finished statesman in ta¬ 
lents and acquirements, and a man of 
the most Incorruptible and chivalrous 
honour. If the House of Commons 
oi^ht to represent the feelings and 
wishes of the country, it ought always 
to be able to give to the country cor¬ 
rect feelings and wishes. Things are 
in a bad state when the House and 
the country arc at variance, but they 
arc in a ruinous one when the latter 
is the guide, and the former is the 
follower. That which is the centre 
of information and discussion, ought 
ever to be the leader of public fbelings 
and wishes. The House ought ever 
to stand at the head of the ability. 


knowledge, wkdom, and virtue of the 
nation, and whether it shall do this 
or not, depends mainly on its leaders. 
These can make it at their pleasure a 
source of national error, delusion, and 
mischidf. As die influence of the 
leader depends chiefly on his own 

E owers, and his exercise of them, if 
is eloquence be not allied with very 
great political ability and integrity, he 
will never make much impression on 
that part of the community which de¬ 
cides between parties. I-Ic may mar¬ 
shal around him the lower classes, 
and the shallow and wicked portion 
of the middling and upper ones, he 
may make his party mighty for evil, 
he may convulse the empire to its 
centre, and still he will only lead those 
who follow him to what parties ever 
seek to avoid. It is idle to say that 
creeds govern party leaders. The 
creed of the present Whigs, as Ilurkc 
incontrovertibly proveil, is directly 
opposed to the Whiggism of 1688. 
The Toryism which flourished forty 
or fifty years since has vanished from 
the land, and that which w.as then 
Whiggism is now Toryism; in truth, 
our present Tories have embraced no 
smaU portion of that new Whigfpsm 
which that genuine Whig Bnrkc so 
loudly reprobated. Fox embraced a 
new creed whou he separated from 
liurke, yet he continued to call him¬ 
self a Whig; the Ministers hold op¬ 
posite opinions on more than otic im¬ 
portant question, yet they are all call¬ 
ed Tories. Creeds are but words, the 
meaning of which party men change 
at pleasure; they are the tools of sudi 
men, hut not the guides. 

Burke and Fox at different periods 
led the Wliigs in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the different consequences 
wliich resulted from the diftbrcnce in 
character and conduct between the two 
leaders, will illustrate the truth of our 
observations. We will look, in the 
first place, at the consequences to tlic 
country. 

Burke raised the character, capaci¬ 
ty, qiudifications, and power of the 
House of Commons, in a wonderful 
degree. By arguing questions upon 
their merits, and by addressing him¬ 
self solely to the intelligence, reason, 
and virtue of the State, ho gave the 
most exalted tone to the debates. Ho 
filled the House with knowlcilgo of 
the interests of the nation, and the 
science of government—with intellect 
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and wisdom. Ilo rendered it Impoa. 
siblc for any but men of great imwers 
and acquirements, to obtain innucnce 
within it, and he made it what it 
ought ever to be, a proper political 
school and guide for the country. By 
scrupulously avoiding to address the 
multitude, and by steadily resisting 
every ciFort to bring the multitude 
into the political arena, he kept from 
his party the temptation to become 
demagogues, led a powerful Opposi¬ 
tion without generating disadectiqn, 
and left to rarliamcnt no favour to 
court but that of the knowing and 
honest part of the community. 

Fox, assuming that he only became 
the uncontrolled leader of the Whigs 
when he separated from Burke, did 
the reverse of this; what his prede¬ 
cessor had gained for the House of 
Commons, he dissipated. He argued 
questions, not with reference to their 
merits, but with reference to the 
wretched tenets of revidutionism. 
Willi him, it was the alteration, not 
the preservation, of the Constitution 
—the practice of the new doctrines of 
liberty, and not the good of the na¬ 
tion. To make way for these doc¬ 
trines, he drove public interests and 
true principles of government out of 
Parliament. In Parliament, as well as 
out of it, he was the demagogue ap¬ 
pealing to the ignorance and passions 
of the lower orders, against the know¬ 
ledge and reason of the upper ones. 
He thus lowered the tone of the de¬ 
bates, until the most ignorant, frothy, 
weak, and wicked speakers, were ena¬ 
bled to shine in them; and be thus 
enabled such politicians as Burdett to 
form parties in the House, and to h^ 
come to a certain extent leaders in it. 
He rendered it one of the leading 
sources of error, delurion, tnrhuleuce, 
and disaffection to the country. 

The <liscussion of public alBiirs 
oqght always, if possible, to be con¬ 
fined to the middle and upper classes 
of society; the lower orders can only 
take a part in it to produce very mighty 
evils. If an Opposition address itself 
to the multitude, it can scarcely fail 
of rendering the moss of the people 
disafl'ected and turbulent. Previously 
to the days of Fox, the leading men of 
all sides generally scorned to speak to, 
or have any connexion with, the po- 
pxilacc. If the lower orders came into 
the political field, all parties common¬ 
ly united to drive them out of it. Fox 


was the&rst to oi^aidse the lower or¬ 
ders into a gigantic faction—into a 
ilisafiectcd and turbulent faction, and 
to ^lace the Opposition at their head. 
This multipUra dem^ogues in Par¬ 
liament as It multiplied them out of 
it; it rendered tiie House of Com¬ 
mons, among other things, the teach¬ 
er and protector of the vilest offend¬ 
ers. If the traitor needed words, he 
could find them in the debates; if he 
needed a model, he had only to look 
at the conduct of the Opposition mem¬ 
bers ; if he needed defenders, the whole 
Opposition was at his nod. The Op¬ 
position and the populace stimulated 
each other reciprocally, until they left 
scarcely anything undone that could 
injure the empire. 

For many years, one of the great 
parties of the House of Commons 
publicly protected the blasphemer and 
the traitor—^for many years it stre¬ 
nuously laboured to screen from the 
laws those who were leading the mass 
of the people to infidelity and rebel¬ 
lion—^for many years it laboriously de¬ 
fended the revolutionary crimes of the 
rabbic:—for many years the members 
of this party mixed with the ignorant 
and infuriated populace at public 
meetings, to deal out to it tlie most 
inflammatory and revolting misrepre¬ 
sentations and slanders—for many 
years this party indirectly carried on 
a bitter war against religion, morals, 
loyalty, and order. What this con¬ 
duct in a mighty portion of the House 
of Commons was calculated to pro¬ 
duce, it did produce; we need not 
specify the iwoducts; tliey are too 
deeply engraven on the remembrance 
of the country. Uixm Fox all this 
must be charged; those who have so 
eflidently worked the system since his 
death, revere him as their parent. 

If Fox had never existed, and if 
Burke had remained at tlie heail of 
the Opiwsition, any change that the 
French Revolution might have pro¬ 
duced in the political feeling of thb 
country, would have endured only for 
a moment. The union of the two 
great parties would have effectually 
prevented any revolutionary faction 
mnn taking permanent root in the na¬ 
tion. The tremendous dangers through 
which we have passed would not have 
visited us. Tlie Opposition would not 
have been now solemnly pledged to 
make vital changes in the constitution 
and tlic feelings of society; the for- 
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midable literary faction which is now 
60 laboriously at work to destroy our 
whole system, religious and ;^litical> 
would havebeen unknown, or it would 
only have existed to be scorned. 

We will now examine how the 
Whigs prospered as a party under the 
diiferent leaders. 

Burke found the Whigs feeble, dis> 
united, devoid of talent, and with very 
little of reputation, and he made them 
a body of able, patriotic statesmen; 
he rendered them powerful and ho¬ 
nourable. Fox took them iu this state, 
and he converted them into a party of 
factious fanatics; he stripped them of 
ability and character, covered them 
with the scorn of the intelligence and 
honour of the country, cemented them 
and the revolutionary rabble into one, 
and led them to disgrace and paity 
ruin. Burke overthrew the Toryism 
of his day, and harmonised Whiggism 
with the reason, right feeling, and in¬ 
terests of the nation. His creed, as we 
have already said, was in several points 
higher Toryism than that which now 
exists ; the upper classes were rapidly 
conforming tliemselvcs to it, and if 
the Whigs had adhered to him, he 
would have given to them office which 
they would iu all probability have 
held at this moment. Fox, instead of 
binding the Tories to their falling 
creed, by attaching himself^to the one 
that Burke had perfected, surrendered 
to them the latter, whicli they imme¬ 
diately embraced ; and he then adopt¬ 
ed the most revolting one in the eyes 
of the influential part of the nation, 
that could have been devised; he thus 
positively incapacitated the Whigs for 
acquiring public confidence and hold¬ 
ing the reins of government. If the 
Whigs arc now hclph'ss, disgraced, 
suspected, and despised—if they do 
not possess sufficient ability among 
them to form a Ministry—if they hold 
a creed which those who virtually 
choose and dissolve,Ministrics abhor— 
and if they have not the least hope of 
being ever able to reach office as a sc- 
{larate indci)cndcnt party, they must 
ascribe it to the circumstance that they 
forsook Burke and followed Fox. 

The difierent consequences which 
the diflbrent conduct of the two lead¬ 
ers produced to themselves, must not 
be overlooked. We willingly believe 
that such men think but little of emo¬ 
lument, and that whatever value they 
. may act on power, rank, and popula¬ 


rity, their grand objects are legitimate 
fame, a glorious name in history—a 
splendid reputation with posterity. 
Now, how is the case at present ? If 
Fox’s name were not eternally repeat¬ 
ed by a party from interested motives 
—if this party did not eternally chant 
his praise to preserve itself from in¬ 
famy—he would be even now either 
forgotten, or only remembered to be 
comjiassionatcd by the few, and con¬ 
demned by the many. Wliile this is 
the case with Fox, Burke, although 
no party has an interest in protecting 
his fame, and almost all have an inte¬ 
rest in injuring it, is already, in the 
eyes of the inde^iciidcnt part of the 
nation, taking his place among the 
most illustrious of our departed states¬ 
men. When the interests, passions, 
and prejudices of the present genera¬ 
tion shall have passed away, the most 
dazzling blaze of glory that ambition 
could sigh for, will encircle the grave 
of Burke, while Fox will only be re¬ 
membered as a man who employed 
great powers in the most injurious, 
and the least excusable, manner. 

We have been led into these obser¬ 
vations by a wish to see some change, 
not in the constrtiction, but in certain 
very important parts of the conduct, 
of the House of Commons. For many 
years the Opposition has discussed 
every great question, not with reference 
to the constitution, to English liberty, 
to the intercstji of the empire, to the 
interests of Europe, to the balance of 
power, ti» the good of mankind ; but 
with reference to the wretched tenets 
of /.iberalisin—of Jacobinism. No 
matter how a measure harmonized 
with the constitution, or how impe¬ 
riously it was called for by public in¬ 
terests, if it militated against the creed 
and conduct of foreign revolutionists, 
and the preposterous doctrines of mo¬ 
dern Whiggism, it was fiercely de¬ 
nounced. A set of principles have been 
fabricated which are demonstrably 
false, and which have ten thousand 
times been proved to be false—by these 
everything is to be measured—and to 
these, England and the whole world 
are to be sacrificed. " Your measure is 
hostile to changes which we intend to 
make in the constitution and the feel¬ 
ings of the country—it clashes with 
the views of the enlightened coustitu- 
Uoiialists of Euro{)e—it is discordant 
with the abstract ri|Ats of man—it 
comes in collision wim the wrangling 
4 
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tenets of political economists; there¬ 
fore, a fig for patriotism, wisdom, ex¬ 
pediency, national interests, and the 
good of the worhl—we will oppose it!” 
—Snell is, virtually, the language of 
Opposition* 

For many years a very large portion 
of the House of Commons hits been 
proclaiming almost every component 
part of the constitution to be in the 
most importcct and corrupt state— 
to be in a state which produced the 
most grievous public evils. For man^ 
years a very large portion of the House 
of Commons has been laiHlshing the 
most fulsome panegyrics on both Eng¬ 
lishmen mid foreigners, who were no¬ 
toriously infidels and tniitors—who 
were abandoned profligates in both 
public and private life—^who openly 
violated everything that religious men 
call religion, that moral men call mo¬ 
rality, that gentlemen call honour. 

The natural consequence of this is, 
that a vast portion of the Precis is zea¬ 
lously writing down almost every opi¬ 
nion ami feeling that ought to actuate 
the nation* British intcreits—the fe¬ 
deral system of Europe—the balance 
of p«)wer—the things which formerly 
formed the foundation of all political 
discussion—are never mentioned ; and 
everything is debated with reference 
to the mock rights of man, and mock 
liberty- The prejudice “ our country ” 
is eradicated; the feeling of nationality 
has vanisiicd ; and the Englishman can 
worshii* and fight for any country but 
his own. Libels on our country and 
our countrymen are now applamfed in 
our Edinburgh Reviews and aVIorning 
• Chronicles, which, in better times, 
would have subjected the despicable 
wretches who fabricated them to the 
consuming scorn of the whole nation. 
The pennyless, brainless, profligate, 
branded, revolutionary mountebank, 
is cried up until he alone is thought to 
be a proi)cr obicct of imitation—until 
he alone can obtain what is called po¬ 
pularity. A vast portion of the popu¬ 
lation regards our institutions witn dis¬ 


like, or, at the best, with indiffbrenec* 
Everything tliat can implant good 
principles and check licentiousne,sB of 
manners, is zealously attacked; and 
the most odious vices, the most dis¬ 
gusting immoralities, are openly de¬ 
fended* We need not say what all this 
will produce in the end, if it be conti¬ 
nued. 

There is a remedy* Let those, who 
hold in their hands the destinies of the 
nation, at the approaching Election ex¬ 
clude from the House of Commons 
all the fanatics and mountebanks* Let 
the inob-syeophant—the political liar 
—the man who is eternally crying up 
other conntrie.s, and slandering liis own 
—the profligate in private life—the 
confederate of foreign infidels and trai¬ 
tors—the visionary innovator—and the 
patron of “ liberal opinions ” be re¬ 
jected; and let the stanch patriot— 
the sterling Englishman—the sound 
statesman—the high-minded gentle¬ 
man—the man of chivalrous honour— 
be chosen* This will go far to *' re 
form ” the House of Commons, the 
Press, and everything that gives feeling 
and opinion to the nation. But the 
thing that is indispen.sablc is, that the 
Opposition in the House should he put 
under the clficient control and guidance 
of suck a man as the iSIarquis of l.ans- 
down. There is another point which 
we must Mot overlook* Nearly all the 
leading speakers of the Oppo.sition arc 
lawyers. If we exclude Brougham, 
^Mackintosh, Scarlet, Denman, Lush- 
ingtun, and Williams, all lawycr.s, we 
take from it almost every member who 
can open his lips in the House* We 
should derive much pleasure from see¬ 
ing the greattT part of these replaced 
by independent gentlemen. Burke dis¬ 
liked lawyer-statesmen ; we do the 
same* He wished the country to be 
governed by law, but not by lawyers ; 
and we feel the same wish ; for we are 
pretty sure that if the country be go- 
vemetl by lawyers, it will not be go¬ 
verned by law.* 

Y. Y, Y. 


• We shall perhaps, on anodier occasion, take s<iinc notice of Burke’s advocacj' of 
the cause of the Irish Catholics* Suffice it here to say, that the emancipation wliich 
lie contended for, was, in every point, different from that whidi now bears the name. 
The most important things that he recommended liavc been already conceded to the 
Catholics ; they have got more in the elective franchise than he would ever have granted 
them ; and with regard to their admission to power, his phm would only have admitted 
them into the/rijft Government and the IrisA Parliament; it would not have brought 
them into the English, Government and the English Parliament. The Union changed 
the nature of the (question altogether; it was a measure which he did not contemplate, 
end to which he was rather adverse than friendly. 
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3fomus—or an Hour at Bath. 

kOMUS—oil AN HOim AT BATH. 


CJau. 


Dear North, 

1 ENCLOSE a record of Bath as It was in my puppy days, which I found iu 
an old drawer, on changing my Oriel rooms for my present legal domicile. My 
cousin and namesake, quondam of Brosenose, who still sighs at his curacy 
over the blessed memory of your grousc>pies and Farintosh, tells me I ought 
to have tied a note explanatory to the Crabstick.” The apocryphal anec¬ 
dote of our common ancestor, the Judge, and of his legal decision resnecting 
the standard gage of the matrimonial sceptre, was, I thought, generally known, 
at least the report annoyed the old boy extremely. The scran of Brighton 
gossip I sent you may possibly be also apocryphal, but it certainly deserves to 
have happened to a Whig Orator” of the Cockney School. By the by, it 
ought to nave been printed the “ Tragic,"' not “ Magic Lay,” except inas¬ 
much as it was laid at the feet of your saucy daughter Maga, of whom, my 
dear Kit, I beg to subscribe myself always the true and faithful cavalier, 

T. Bollek. 

Tern fie, J)«c. lltk. 


TnatcF. the Abbey clock doth chimci 
Momus cries, ’Tis time, ’tis time." 
To Upham’s or to Barret's go ;* 

Mark the crowds that thither How. 
Clod, that in this land of fun. 

Days and nights hast twenty-one. 
Fashion’s dawning notions got. 

Shine thou first i* th* hopeful lot. 
Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Gossips meet, and numbers double. 

Polish’d women next, and men, 

One, or two, perhaps, in ten, 

Staring with astonish’d eyo 
At some new absurdity; 

Stationary families. 

By whose pliitosophic eyes 
Mark’d no more than cabliage stalks. 
Folly’s concourse walks and talks; 

Add to these an earl or two. 

Viscounts and their dames a few. 
Stolen from London’s scenes of riot 
For a taste of healtli and quiet. 

Finding matters nought amend. 

But, where’er their steps they bend. 
Elbow’d by a motley crowd, 

Like stars eclipsed by foggy cloud.— 
Now the thronging numbers thicken. 
Now the deafning noises quicken; 

See, as at a cover-side, 

The living links personified, 

Which connect each nice gradation 
In the chain of rural fashion. 

From bon-ton to slang and dirt; 
Namely, squire, squiirett, and squirt; 
From the high-bred county man 
To Jack Scamp, who, as he can. 

Ekes small rents by profit made 
In bis fhvourite jockey-trade. 

Or the bet, a welcome catch! 

Won at race or boxing match. 

Next, elate with brimful pockets. 
Cutting invoices, and docket^ 

Redolent of punch and sbrul^ 


Deep imbibed at Dafly'f club, 

Roll some booted youth, sore mist all 
By their careful sires at Bristol. 

Little dream the honest fograms. 
Plodding in perplexity 
’Mid their sugar-casks and grograms. 
How, meanwhile, their guineas fly. 
Next, in various groups combined. 
Each according to his kind, 

Like the stock of Noah’s ark. 

Gaping gudgeon, greedy shark, 

Johnny Haw and shambling shandy. 
Scheming belle and broken dandy. 
Shrewdly shunning one another, 

As a kite avoids his brother; 

Rusty bachelors and maids. 

All religions and all trades. 
Independents, jumpers, shakers. 
Anabaptists and wet quakers. 

Little, wealthy, bilious Aaron, 

Like a yellow rose of Sharon, 

Aim’d at whom, like gilt bull’s eye, 
Beauty’s arrowy glances fly; 

Beau mulatto, and beau black. 

Bagman Joe, and Bagman Jack. 
Reigning stars, we may presume. 

Of Trowbridge, Varminster, or Frome, 
Resting here a leisure day, 

Dizen’d in their best array; 

Nabobs flabby, fat, and pale. 

Like a turbot waxing stale. 

Objects of maternal scheme, 

*riieincs of many a golden dream. 
Chubby sons of country codgers, 

Jobs and Jacobs, Ralphs and Rogers, 
Pinch’d and padded into shape, 

Bath’s more taper sons to ape. 
Unlick’d cub, and solemn fool. 

Fresh from Oxford or from school. 
Dull, but learning in a trice 
Airs, extravagance, and vice. 

These, and strange sorts many more. 
Pace, in strings of three and four. 

Up and down the same duil round, 
Lika blind asses in a pound— 


* Tho principal fibrorics. 


t The Brlatol imitation of the T. C. 
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Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Bathers pant, and waters bubble. 

So miicli for the crowd pedestrian ; 
Hoorn now for the pinks equestrian. 
Reining up their hacks and ponies, 

At Fasana's or Salmoni’s; 

Ur, if wind and legs stand sound. 
Cantering in a wider round. 

Which affords more choice of faces, 

To admire their blood and paces— 

With surprise, each new-bought horse. 
Tired of the eternal course, 

I’ants to snuff the country air. 

By green hill, or hedge-row fair. 

Or share the chase, forbidden joy 1 
Wiser schemes his lord employ; 

*• Risk one’s neek and stock in traile. 

In rough sport for bumpkins made ? 
Blood-tits are a speculation 
hicii may pay, by calculation, 

C ent per rent in marrying well; 

Ijct your oullays alw’ays tell.”* 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Simple heiresses to bubble. 

Ireland, thy fair soul doth raise. 

Be it spoken to thy praise. 

Many a well-bred manly lad; 

But good things spoilt arc worse than bad. 
I.o, by each Cork packet, come 
Fi c'h disgorgements of thy scum. 
Redshanks,f stalkoes, and squireens, 
Tory-rorios, and buckcens; 

Terrj', Teddy, Darby, Barny, 

Tooligan, O’Flam, O’Blarney, 

Run away, some seven in ten, 

From the shop-board, or the den 
Of some pettifogger venal, 

Or the lusli of statutes penal. 

Flush of little coin, alas! 

Save the true Corinthian brass. 

Still Idockading fancy-shops. 

Ogling slipshod dolly-mops. 
Ascertaining tick’s extent. 

By some bold experiment j 

Here they feast, like rooks in stubble. 

Snips and landlords wliile they bubble. 

Next, the Vicar and his daughters 
Simply come to drink the waters, 

And perhaps to meet anew 
Former friends just one or two. 

He, sedate in modest ease, 

J '11 vying no one whom he sees, 

Booking round him like a flriend. 

Seeing little to commend. 

Yet content with all that passes; 

They, fine laughing count^ lasses, 

Full of questions to their brothers, 
Pleased, and therefore pleasing others; 
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Pleased with pump-room, musics shops. 
And with everything but fops. 

Him accosts the Squire^ his neighbour. 
With a brow that seems to Labour 
As if something dire befell. 

How now, Sfiuire? you seem unwell. 
Thank ye, Doctor, ’tis in vain 
For old fellows to complain— 

Old! I‘m not turn’d sixty, though; 
Young enough, as tilings here go^ 

To make love to Betsy there j 
Laugh, you gipsy, if you dare. 

Here’s a splendid scenting-day 1 
Sniff it as in bed 1 lay; 

Threw my window up at six; 

Wish'd myself got free from IIicks,| 

And across grey Robin Hood, 

At tlie edge of Foxcombe wood, 

With tlio old red jacket on. 

And these cursed chalkstones gone. 
Well, I hear you go to-morrow. 

So don’t I, the more’s my sorrow; 

Still to join this revel rou^ 

A nn i)e par-boit’d for the gout. 

Till my bones are good for nought— 
Like my landaulet ?—just bought— 
Come, mount all, there's room to spare; 
And let’s get a gulp of air 
Clear of this same frowzy place; 

Eight, nine miles an hour’s no pace 
To yom: old friends Tramp and 'J’oby; 
—Give those fat old cats the go-by. 

Who keep airing up and down 
'Twixt the turnpike and the town, 

To save pence, and bilk the toll; 

True, upon my life and soul; 

Clever, well-bred horses too ; 

Thrown away on such a crew. 

Could 1 strain the law for once, 

I’d commit each dizen’d dunce 
Of their hopeful dandy brood 
To our tre^-mill, z—ds! I would ; 

And themselves, a murrain choke ’em. 
To a spell of picking oakum, 

Save ’em right old skin-flint fusties!"— 
“ Softly, softly, brother justice, 

Petty power makes kind hearts testy; 
View ail matters with the best eye. 
Coxcombry wears out apace; 

Meanness works its own disgrace. 

*■ Never wonder,’ was the rule 
Horace taught us both at school; 

And when sharp rheumatic pain 
Drives me here against the grain. 

From my jurisdiction ghostly, 

'Tis the plan I follow mostly.”— 

** Pshaw, absurd, a mere pretence— 

Can one block up every sense?”— 

“ Simple is the course 1 steer. 

Shut both eyes, and my sound ear. 


3tomu3f^r an Hour at Bath, 


* See the unwrUtiai law* of the Y—k H—e Club, an institution nvalUng the Stock Exchange in the 
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To tliis empty 8ho\7 and chatter ; 

My advice won’t mend tlie matter. 
Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Don’t crusade to crush a bubble.” 

Kow, their toilet quite complete, 
Figjir’d and rigg’d from head to feet, 
Forth to join the bustling throng 
Saunters many a vkitv gar^on; 

Greybeard Billie.^ totleri!ig Jackies, 
Furbish’d up by careful lacqueys. 

By the palsy-sliaken noddle, 

Hat on one side gaily stuck, 

Cock-ey’d leer, and swaggering toddle, 
Of each patriarchal buck, 

Momus marks them for his food. 

At the distance of a rood. 

Morning saw them wan and wheezy. 
Face unwash’d, forlorn, and queasy. 
Unshorn beard, eyes dead and ropy, 

Tout ensemble sad and mopy. 

Moving as on rusty wires 
To where subterranean fires 
Boil the pot of Bath’s Ilygeia, 
liivalling thy broth, Medea, 

In the power, by bards oft sung. 

Of cooking up old gentry young. 

Thence, like owls obscene, that fly 
From Aurora’s searching eye. 

Through some by-lanc home they creep. 
Just when belles awake from sleep. 
Breakfast and digestive pill 
Next discuss'd m dishabille. 

With piaster, wash, and fragrant oil, 
John begins the Augean toil. 

Now their sloven slough quite cast, 

See them point-device at last, 

Dike old yellow dunghilbcocks 
Grown too tough for tooth of fox, 
SkeW'er’d and truss’d up for the mart. 
By tlie skilful poulterer’s art. 

These, with gay and conscious air. 

Court the glance of ladies fair. 

Vanity not yet firk’d out 
By lumbago, bile, and gout, 

To the lust still feebly jolly, 

Closing useless lives in folly. 

—Truce to moralizing note 
Momus twitches at my coat. 

Mark, exclaims the restless imp. 

Yon brave old boy, whose very limp 
Smacks of gentlemanly case, 

How liis air contrasts with these! 

With the lark his toilet made. 

Always ready for parade. 

Counting age no heinous shame 
In tlie* eye of lovely dame. 

Proudly he the burthen bears, 
Wrinkle-stamp’d, of toilsome years 
In campaigns or cruizes spent; 

With honour and a chop content. 

And his pint; to oil life’s binges; 

Still content, save when the pain 
Of his lurking gun-shot twinges 
Drives him to these springs again. 

With new virtues miiy they bubble. 
And assuai^ the veteran’s trouble. 


CJan. 

Come, time wears; by way of change. 
To the Upper Rooms we’ll range. 

Where yon single yelping fiddle, 

With its feeble twccdle-diddic. 

Calls the beau-monde'universal 
To tlic fancy.bali’s reliearsid. 

Animated by its charms. 

Sundry bodies, legs, and arms, 

.lostle with a grave discretion. 

Fit to grace a statc-proeession, 

W’hilc their owners’ eyes pore hard 
O’er the welUeonn’d figure-card. 

Needful as didactic aid 
To the coming night’s parade. 

Weary is the task, I wot. 

But the proud hope, ne'er forgot. 

Of distinction and display. 

Charms incipient yawns away. 

Banbury’s “ Long Alinuct” scarce 
Could outdo this glorious farce. 

There, tough elders, with bald Iicud^ 

And bottle-nose bespectacled, 

Caper light, while otliers pace. 

Striving liy superfluous grace 
Time’s grim ravages to hide. 

Cramp and corns alike defied. 

Dapper Jacky there, the pet 
Of his lady-cou-sin set. 

Moulting jacket for long coat. 

While his stitf-cravatted throat 
Swells with its first mannish crow. 
Threads the maze of dos-a-dos, 

Glancing with disdainful joy 
At yon full-grown burly boy. 

Late his tyrant. He, apart. 

Knowing no one, with big lieart 
Views tlie sceria of gaiety. 

Wearing the blank dismal eye 
Of a great cod out of water; 

Missing sore his master’s daughter. 

And the undisputed rule. 

Of his little private scliool. 

There, new-rigg’d, Squire llic^hard too 
Makes at Bath his fir.st debut, 

From some wild back settlement 
Near Land’s-End, or Dartmoor, sent. 
Awkvwrd as a callow hern. 

When his lank supporters learn 
First to hobble on dry hind. 

With such grace dotli Dickon stand. 
Legs and limbs in posture set, 

By some waning dandyzette, 

At whose shrine, his homage rude 
Fays the debt of gratitude. 

Shelter’d by her guardian care. 

He defies freezing stare 
Aim’d by boobies more mature. 

And the frown of Miss demure. 

Whose torn flounce is doom’d to rue 
Tlie slips of his unlucky shoe, 

Ur the spur, more ruthless yet, 

Of the high-heerd prim cadet, 

Whose eye, welLtroin’d by line and 
square. 

Due point-blank alone will bear, 
Deigning no concern to show 
In mishaps that chance below. 


Jfomvs—-or an Hour at Bath. 
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1 . 0 , anon the master swells 

With some score of beaux and belles; 

Part eriacoiiced on yonder bench. 

Glad of a pretence for ilirting, 

In North Wilts or Gloucester French j 
Part a tedious hour divrerting 
W'ith the frisks—uncouthly odd— 

Of th’ aforesaid awkward squad. 
Hubble-bubble, hubble-bubble, 
Pleasure costs a world of trouble. 

Peep into yon solemn room 
As you pass, but don’t presume 
Aught to smile at, or remark; 

Here no dog must dare to bark: 

IIn«li’d be every wicked wit. 

Where, in awful conclave, sit, 

Peter Popkin, Simon Coddle, 

(Quidnunc Quackling, Pogy Poddle, 

With more worthies nine or ten— 

" What, the Mayor and Aldermen, 

Deep, it seems, in dose divan. 

On grave matters”— 

Bless ye, man, 

They, good folks, are on tli’ alert, 
Wielding* lancet, probe, and squirt, 
I’eppering dowagers with pills, 

Pounding senna, bark, and squills. 

I'liese, an ancient lish-like race, 

(iuite peculiar to the place. 

Grave as new-created deans. 

Are our high-coste mandarins ; 

Afen of method, sapient sirs. 

Call’d by gods, cock-dowagers. 

And by men profane, tom-tabbies; 

Who, despising, as grown babies. 

All the dandies, old and young, 

Whom my muse erewhilc hath sung. 
Ponder o’er no meaner things 
'Than the fate of queens and kings. 
Which, by their sole nod controH'd, 

In their potent himds tliey hold.” 

—“ Do they never more than talk ?” 

—“ See them in their morning walk. 
Wrangling with each foul-raouth’d shrew 
In the market's wide purlieu, 

Politi//uca des rdves et c/iour. 

Cavilling at weights and scales, 

SriilSing geese and rabbits* tails, 

In each pigeon-basket paddling, 
Cheapening, chiding, fiddle-faddling. 
Hunting maggots in fresli meats, 

Panning honest folk for cheats, 

Pests of butter>women’B livei^ 

Cursed by butchers, fisher-wives, 

And the cook they dare not trust: 

You may stare, the picture’s just. 

These domestic duties done, 

Here they meet at twelve or one; 

Settle all affairs of state 


//our at Bath. 

In a summary debate; 

Easy task to pates so solid! 

Then, with looks sublimely stolid. 
Their discussions sage resume 
On each pasteboard monarch’s doom, 
Undisturb'd from their still mood. 

Save by calls of rest and food. 

So Dame Partlet, to whose song 
Barn and yard have echo’d long; 
Ceasing her eternal cluck, 

Sits in one grave posture stuck. 

Never leaving once her station 
And her task of incubation. 

Save perhaps at eve and morn. 

Just to pick a barley-corn. 

Thus, with rational cnipioyment 
Blending sociable enjoyment, 

(As tlicmselves would wisely say,) 

They beguile the live-long day.” 

Cease vve here this slipshod rhyme, 
Alomus cries again, “ 'Tis t’yne; 

Come, the ihf'soe’s worn oat; more low 
In *iie scale you cannot go.'— 

—‘ Shall not one redeeming word 
In the praise of Bath be heard?’ 

—“ Prithee let the subject rest, 

I’raisc is mawkish at the best; 

Such ram-cats and dummies none can 
Couple witlj my friend J*** ••»••*. 
Grant that these fair walls g^'e birth 
To men, like him, of. wit and worth, 
Frank and courteous, wise and meny, 
And sound-heai'tcd as old sherry; 

To whom daily works of good 
Are familiar as their food. 

Let it pass, such names belong 
To a sermon, not a song ; 

Nought have 1 with su^ to do; 

Grant that Bath can muster too 
Circles polish’d and select, 

Holding all yon motley crew 
Just as cheap as 1 or you; 

*Tis but what one might expect; 

These, in fact, 1 often court 
To enjoy with me the sport 
Which my Bath preserre-s, well-stored. 
To a knowing shot afford. 

Game’s abundant in tins place; 

Still tlie wandering woodcock race. 
Whom in swarms each winter brings 
To these valleys and worm springs, 
Known by^u/fy and long hills, 

Well mark’d down, my game-bag fills; 
Aline the task to trap and scare 
Native vermin harbouring there, 

* Satyrs, owls, and dolefid creatures^ 

Of foul habits and coai'se features. 
Destined stUl the sport to trouble. 

Till its waters cease to bubble.” 


• KcMly the whole of the Corporation of Bath are medioal men. Vide Win Jenkina's oomplsint of 
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I.STTBaS FROM THE VICARAGE. 


No. II. 


In ray foTmer letter I ventured to 
assert, that ever since the accession of 
the House of Hanover to the throne of 
these realms, the Church of England 
has gradually undermined herself, by 
yielding to the variable taste of the 
times in matters where she ought not 
to have yielded; and by pertinacious¬ 
ly struggling against that taste, when 
she ought quietly to have given way to 
it. In proof of the justice of my as¬ 
sertion,! directed the attention of your 
readers to the actual condition of the 
English Church, throughout which 
there appears to be no common bond 
of union—^no rallying point round 
which her sons can muster, and say. 

This is the doctrine which we feel 
ourselves bound to maintain.” Among 
her lay-members, indeeil, it is well 
known that there are few, if any, who 
so much as profess to adhere to her 
communion on other grounds than be¬ 
cause she forms an essential part of the 
political constitution of the country, 
and conducts her public worship in an 
orderly and decent manner ; whilst of 
her clergy, one half, or perhaps more 
than one half, can assign no better rea¬ 
son for their personal service at her al¬ 
tar, than that by serving there they 
obtain a,comfortable independence— 
on object which very possibly they 
might have failed in obtaining, had 
they sought it in any other walk of 
life. 

- lliis is a sad condition for a spiritual 
community to be placed in; but the 
Churdi of England attained not to it all 
at once. The singularly loose opinions, 
or rather ^hc to^ absence of all iRxcd 
principle, which now prevails among 
her members, has, on the contrary, 
been the growth, and the progressive 
growth, of a whole century; and its 
commencement may," I think, be very 
easily traced hack to the period in our 
national history to which I have just 
alluded. 

Most of your readers are probably 
aware, that previous to the reign of 
(leorge the First, and for some little 
while after his accession, the Church 
of England, though as perfectly allied 
to the state as she is at present, enjoy- 
el the privilege of r^Iatiug her own 
avoirs, through the instrumentality of 


a synod, or convocation of her clergy. 
In ancient times many privileges were 
claimed, and many rights asserted, by 
that body, the possession of which was 
clearly incompatible with the political 
welfare of the commonwealth; such 
^ that no act of parliament should be 
valid, till it had first of all obtained 
the sanction of the third estate ; and 
that the clergy should not be liable to 
taxation, except by a vote of their own 
representatives. Since the year IG6A, 
however, when the last of these privi¬ 
leges w'as abandoned, and the clergy ob¬ 
tained, in return, the right of voting y t 
the election of members of the House 
of Commons, the Convocation claimed 
no right of interference in state affairs, 
and Mled, up to the moment of its vir¬ 
tual dissolution, the place which every 
ecclesiastical assembly ought to fill, 
namely, that of a 6[)iritual body, met 
together, by permission of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate, to investigate affairs purely 
spiritual, and for no other purpose. 

From the year 1 therefore, U]. 
to the hour of its last meeting, tin. 
Convocation stood towards the Church 
of England in exactly the same rthi- 
tion in which the CJ-encral Assembly 
now stands towards the Established 
Church of Scotland. The two bodies 
mutually represeiitctl their n spectivo 
ChurchtK, and represented them, each 
after its ov/n peculiar fiishion. 'rims, 
whilst the Scottish Kirk, ackiiouUd- 
ging no distinctions of rank among lun 
clergy, causes the whole of her dele¬ 
gates to meet under tlic same roof, and 
to discuss, with the perfect equality eif 
a {)opular assembly, such questions as 
may be brought before them, tJie 
Church of England, in accordance with 
her aristocratic form of government, 
divided her synod into an Upper and 
a Lower House. Iii the Upper House 
sat the Bishops an<l Archbishops, by 
virtue of their ofiice ; being to the 
body at large what the House of Pcv.’m 
is to the Imperial Parliament: whilst 
in the Lower, the inferior clergy were 
represented by the Proctors, consisting 
of all the deans and archdeacons, of 
one I’roetor from every chapt(;r, and 
of two fVom the clergy of each dio¬ 
cese. 'I’lie total number of ilivincs as¬ 
sembled ill the Lower Jlousi? of Couvo- 
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cation was thus 143; and they chose 
their prolocutor as the House of Coni' 
nions chooses ita speaker, to enforce 
the attendance of members, to regulate 
the debates, to collect their votes, and 
carry them to the Uppior House. 

I have said that the legitimate office 
of the (Convocation was to regulate all 
such affairs as bad reference to the si>i- 
ritual concerns, and to the spiritual 
ctmeerns only, of the Church which it 
represented, lly spiritual concerns, I 
mean those over which the state, has 
no right of direct control, and which 
it cannot set in directly to control, 
without falling into the Erastian he¬ 
resy. Thus, it rests not with the scute 
in any country to detenninc bv what 
means, or by what authority, the spi¬ 
ritual character shall be conferred upon 
a layman ; neillier can the state decree 
what shall, or what shall not, be an 
article of faith among its subjects. 
These are matters, ihe management of 
which ha.s been entrusted, by the di¬ 
vine Founder of the t’hurch, to her, and 
to her alone; nor can she resign them 
into the handr. of the civil ruler, with¬ 
out betraying the trust which lie has 
confided to her. 

As long as the Convocation existed, 
to su]>crintend the.se, and other .simi¬ 
lar aifiiirs, was therefore its c'xclusive 
business, though its powers were by 
no means bounded altogether here. I n 
its capacity of representative of the 
l^mrclj, it first exercised a right of de¬ 
ciding such disputes or controversies 
as luighl ari.so among the clergy, whe¬ 
ther tliey related to matters of general 
fait)), or to ecclesiastical discipline 
only; it took cognissance of all olieiiccs 
against established usages, whereso¬ 
ever, or by whomsoever, committed; 
it bad tlic power of levisiug and cor¬ 
recting, as they might appear to stand 
in need of revision and correction, all 
public formularies; it could enact new 
canons, abolish old ones, remodel, if 
necessary, the very articles them¬ 
selves ; and, above all, it composed a 
court of surveillance, to which every 
public functionary, os well of the 
Kpiscnpal as of the I’rcsbyterian order, 
was, to a certain extent, amenable. 

All this authority. Convocation, ne¬ 
vertheless, exercised in strict subser¬ 
viency to the civil power. In return 
for the advantages wnich she obtained, 
by being preferred to the rank of the 
establishment, the Clmrch of England 
acknowledged (asevery national clnuch 


ought to acknowledge) the supremacy 
of the Sovereign in every matter, spi¬ 
ritual, as well as temporal; and thence 
her Synod jiresumed not to assemble 
without having previously received a 
summons from the Crown ; nor could 
any of its resolutions obtain the force 
of canon law till they had been con¬ 
firmed by sanction of the royal assent. 
This was exceedingly proper ; it was, 
indeed, the only method which could 
he devised to hinder the growth of an 
ifUjKrium in imjMrio within the na¬ 
tion ; for, had the church been per¬ 
mitted to excrci.se even iier legitimate 
functions, iiidepimdently of the civil 
magistrate, an authority would have 
existed in the state commensurate 
with his, if not absolutely superior. 
In like manner, the Church of Eng¬ 
land has never questioned the right of 
tlie civil power to confer temporal dig¬ 
nities or preferments on whomsoever 
it will. All these she accordingly con¬ 
fesses that she derives from the st.ite ; 
nor has Convocation at any pt-riud as¬ 
sumed the privilege of inicrfcronce in 
any way, cither directly or indirectly, 
with their dispositior*. As I have al¬ 
ready Siud, the legitimate ])owers of 
Convocation were purely spiritual; 
they extended only to the ci^nizance 
of spiritual affiur.s; an<l even over these 
they were not exercised without the 
direct sanction and approbation of the 
chief magistrate. 

ft has always appeared to me one of 
the most unaccountable things in the 
history of Briri.sh legi.slation, why a 
Synod, thus constituUd, and thus ef¬ 
fectually restrained from interfering 
with matters which lay not within its 
province, should have been dissolved ; 
for the continual prorogation of the 
body virtually amounts to an utter 
dissolution. There is surely no goo<l 
political reason to be assigned for it; 
whilst there are many ecclesiastical 
reasons, if wc m.iy so speak, against it. 

It is a great error,” says Bishop War- 
burton, a prelate whom no one will 
accuse of carrying high-church notions 
to a faulty extreme, “ to imagine such 
assemblies, when legally convened, to 
be either useless or mischievous. For 
all Churches, except the Jewish and 
Christian, being humaii-i>olicied so- 
deties, of the nature of which, even 
the Christian in part partakes; and all 
societies, without exception, being ad¬ 
ministered by human means, it must 
needs hapjicn tliat religious societies. 
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as well as civile will have frequent oc¬ 
casion to be nciv-rcgulated and put in 
order. Now, though by this aUiance 
of church and state no new regulations 
can be made for church government, 
but by the states authority, yet stiU 
there is reason that the Church should 
be previously consulted, which we 
must supjKwe well skilled, (as in her 
proper business,) to form and digest 
new regulations before they come be¬ 
fore the consideration of the civil le¬ 
gislature, Acting otherwise is chan¬ 
ging this, which is a federate alliance, 
into an incorporate union.” 

I am well aware of the reasons which 
arc usually given for the dissolution of 
Convocation. Its own turbulence; the 
continual disputes which were carried 
on between tlie two Houses; these, to¬ 
gether with the extreme anxiety of the 
Kingand his ministers that the Church 
should not ruin herself by internal di¬ 
visions, are the causes which ostensi¬ 
bly led to that effect. Now, granting 
that the Convocations which sat du¬ 
ring the last years of Queen Anno, and 
the first of King George, were as tur¬ 
bulent and pugnacious as they are re¬ 
presented to have been, docs tlteir tur¬ 
bulence furnish any sufficient reason 
why the privilege of holding Synods 
should be for ever taken away from 
the Church of England } The last 
wars of Queen Anne, and the first of 
King George, were distinguished by 
an extraordinary degree of turbulence 
in every public body. In the English 
Parliament, the Houses of Lords and 
of Commons were at open war, whilst 
the Scottish Parliament, as long as it 
lasted, was little better than a hot¬ 
bed of faction. But because Parlia¬ 
ment was somewhat divided against 
itself, would this have furnished the 
sovereign with sufficient grounds for 
dispensing with the service of Parlia¬ 
ments in all time coming ? or would 
the people of England submit to be 
depnvea of that legislative assembly ? 

The heats and animosities which 
prevailed in Convocations, therefore, 
immediately previous to the virtual 
annihilation of the body, supply no 
kind of argument why Convocations 
should not be restored to life after a 
. short dissolution. As appears from the 
constant subject of these quarrels, the 
dissensions between the two Houses 
'arose from not having had their re- 
^ J spccdve rights and privileges defined 
^ with mtfficicnt accuracy; nor was any 


other measure required to allay these 
dissensions for ever, cxciqu an accu¬ 
rate understanding on that head. This, 
no doubt, would have been obtained 
in time ; exactly as the two Houses of 
Parliament have arrived at length, 
and that too only of late, at tolerably 
correct notions touching their respec¬ 
tive privileges; so that it cannot be 
doubted, that Synods, convened an<l 
meeting on prosier principles, would 
have proved the reverse of pernicious 
to the state, or fruitless to the church. 
So at least thought Hooker, no bad 
authority on these matters, who cha¬ 
racterizes religious councils or synods 
as “ a thing whereof God’s own blessed 
spirit was the author; a thing prac¬ 
tised by the holy apostles themselves ; 
a thing always afterwards observed, 
and kept throughout the world; a 
thing never otherwise than most high¬ 
ly esteemed of, till pride, ambition, 
and tyranny began, by factious and 
vile endeavours, to abuse that divine 
invention, unto the furtherance of 
wicked purposes. But, as the first au¬ 
thority of civil courts and parliaments 
is not therefore to be abolished, be¬ 
cause sometimes there is cunning used 
to frame them, according to the pri¬ 
vate intentions of men ovor-poteut in 
the commonwealth, so the grievous 
abuse which hath bcc-a of councils 
should rather cause men to study how 
so gracious a thi;ig may again be re¬ 
duced to that first perfection, than in 
regard of siains amt blemishe.s sitliens 
growing, to be held for ever in ex¬ 
treme £sgrace.” 

There is, indeed.an argument,which 
I have sometimes heard urged against 
the existence of any synodical body in 
the Church of England, and which, 
as it carries great weight with the few 
professed high-churtmmen of which 
our ecclesiastical society can still boast, 
deserves to be notiml. It is this—The 
Church of England being purely Epis¬ 
copal in its constitution, supports a 
distinct order of officers, wliosc pecu¬ 
liar business it is to direct and govern 
the society ; but as long as Convoca¬ 
tions lasted, much, if not the whole 
governing power^ was assumed by the 
inferior clergy, m direct violation of 
the rights of the Jlpiscopals. Now, 
not to repeat the quotation just ex¬ 
tracted from Hooker, I would ask the 
divines who thus aigue, whether the 
Church of Christ was not Episcopal 
in ^e days of the ApcMitlcs ?*«whctncr 
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it was not Episcopal during the reign 
of Constantine ?—whether the Popish 
Church is not as completely Episcopal 
as our own ?—^and whether one and all 
of these ClmrcheSj iJ' we may ex press 
ourselves so, have not admitted, and 
do not ndiuit, the authority and use¬ 
fulness of General Councils r Perhaps 
the Lower Ilorisc of Co»Jvocation may 
have taken too much upon itself in 
many instances; this is by no means 
improbable ; but to say that the Pres¬ 
byters of an F.jjiscopal Church haveno 
right to inti riore at all in the manage¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, is surely 
not warranted by history, or by com¬ 
mon sense. 

Since Episcopacy was first establish¬ 
ed, the jHXtilutr duty of a bishop ap- 
])ears to consist in superintending the 
general conduct of the clergy of his 
diocese; in seeing that the laws and 
canons of the church be strictly obeyed; 
in taking care that no person be ad¬ 
mitted into holy orders who is un- 
sounrl in the faith, or holds opinions 
at variance with the authority of that 
church of which he is the guardian; 
hut the bishops have no right to 
«loterminc, of their own authority, 
what shall, or what shall not, be the 
duty of the Church. I’he English 
bishops, for example, could not take 
away a single article from the thirty- 
nine, at present subscribed by them¬ 
selves and tlic clergy, nor add a single 
canon to those by which the Church is 
governed. If, however, any change is 
to he effected in the peculiar creeth or 
peculiar laws, of a church, it must be 
dime, not by one order of churchmen, 
but by the Cliiu-ch at large. The 
Church, how’cvc'r, like all numerous 
bodies, caji only act by its delegates ; 
nor am I disposed to deny, that, in 
such cases, not only the inferior cler¬ 
gy, but the laity themselves, have a 
right to lie represented. That the laity 
were admitted, even under the Saxon 
government, and for some time after, 
into Ecclesiastical Synods, is a matter 
of historical notoriety; nor can I, 
though os warmly attached to E]pis- 
copacy as any member of an Episco- 
pilian Church, see the smallest objec- 
tton to the arrangement. 

Still less is the objection to synod¬ 
ical assemblies valid, which depends 
n}»on the right assumed by these bo¬ 
dies, of holdin|; even the bisnops them¬ 
selves responsible for their conduct and 
opinions. There arc, indeed, certain 


points, on which a canonically conse¬ 
crated bishop neither is nor can be 
called to an account by any human 
power. Thus, with the bishops, and 
with them only, does it rest, to confer 
holy orders, to grant licences to preach, 
and to assign to each spiritual person 
within their juii-sdiction tlie peculiar 
province in which he is to labour; 
and for the exercise of this power they 
are answerable to no man ; but there 
arc other matters again, on which they 
botli are, and must be, accountable 
to the society of which they are offi¬ 
cers. Hence a bibho]! is just as liable 
to ecclesiastical censure for the pro¬ 
mulgation of heretical opinions, as any 
othermemlier of the priesthood; whilst 
the Church has surely a right to rc- 
trove even a bishop,, if he abandon 
lis diocese, and so neglect his duty, 
it it Dc urged, that in the archbishops 
of provinces is veSted the right of su- 
p<-rintending the conduct of their suf¬ 
fragans, the difficulty is only pushe I 
a little farther off; it is not destroyed; 
for to whom but to the Church, in a 
colleclivo capacity, are the archbishops 
responsible ? 

It is nceilless to carry my general 
argument farther, for the purpose of 
overthrowing every little objection 
which may be raised to the operations 
of a Synod in the Church of England. 
My purpose will be licttcr served, if I 
point out at once what the consequen¬ 
ces of its aboUtion have been, and liow 
completely that act has reduced our 
Church from the condition of a fede¬ 
rate ally, to that of a mete slave, or 
dependant upon the state. 

What would the Kirk of Scotland 
say, were the Imperial Parliament, 
without deigning to con.sult the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, to pass an act, decla¬ 
ring those orders confemd in the 
Scottish Church upon persons who bad 
not attained to a certain age, should 
he thereby null and void in law, as 
if they had never been given ?” What 
would the Kirk of Scotland say, were 
the Imperial Parliament, without 
deigning to consult the General As¬ 
sembly, to pass an act, declaring, that 
all persons ordained by an English or 
American Presbytery, in strict coin- 
inunioii with the Scottish Church, 

Were incapable not only of holding 
preferment, hut of officiating in any 
church or chapel within the kingdom 
of Scotland, by virtue of these orders ?" 
1 am much mistaken in the spirit 
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which pervades your respectable esta¬ 
blishment, if she would not tell the 
llritish Parliament, that, in passing 
such acts, it had assumed to itself a 
degree of authority' which no merely 
civil government is capible of exer¬ 
cising ; for tliat it is no more in the 
power of the civil government to take 
aw'ay onlers, after they had been once 
conferred, than to couvev the spiritual 
character, and to confer holy orders. I 
am much mistaken in the spirit which 
pervades your respectable establish¬ 
ment, if she would not tell the llritish 
Parliament, that it belongs no mure to 
it to determine what is, and what is 
not, the canonical age for receiving 
orders, than it belongs to the General 
Assembly to deckle, whether the as- 
sessal taxes shall be continued or witli- 
tlrawn from tlio people of Scotland. 
With respect to the act prohibiting 
all forcjgn-drdained clergymen from 
officiating in an established place of 
worship, the Church of Scotland would, 
I suspect, reply, that as the Parliament 
had no share in conferring the sacred 
character,and is not authorized to judge 
whether that character has been cji- 
iioincally conferred, or otherwise, so it 
is not for it to determine any limits, 
within winch the person ordained shall 
be incapable of exercising bis holy 
functions. From a share in the nation¬ 
al prefennont, the Parliament has, in¬ 
deed, a right to exclude whom it will ; 
and it may farther require, that a li¬ 
cence be procured from a civil magis¬ 
trate, before any stranger shall ofliciate 
in one of the national churches; but 
for Parliament to dechre such stran¬ 
ger incapable of officiating by virtue 
of his foreign order, anil so to require 
that he shall be ordained again, if he 
persist in his desire of officiating in 
Scotland, is to take upon itself a de¬ 
gree of spiritual authority, to which it 
neither is, nor can be entitled. 

Such are the advantages which the 
Church of Scotland enjoys, by pos¬ 
sessing an Assembly or S^nod, capa¬ 
ble of defending its undeniable rights. 
Let us look next how the Church of 
England stands in these respects. From 
the period when Convocation ceased to 
act, the Church of England ceased to 
enjoy any of the rights which are en¬ 
joyed by every other spiritual society 
under heaven. She could no longer 
correct abuses, revise canons, institute 
new regulations, or take any other stop 
^ fbr the reformation of her general con¬ 


stitution. But into every society abu¬ 
ses will creep ; there is no c«nstitute<l 
body which requires not occasionally 
to be new-ino(ielled; whilst the very 
passage of time is contiimully creating 
new relations, for which some provision 
must be made. I low, then, has the 
English Church conducted herself? 
Why, she has sat still, whilst the eivU 
Parliament has enacted, of its own au¬ 
thority, canon after canon, and dis¬ 
played all the powers of a regular re¬ 
ligious council 

There are few of your readers who 
can be ignorant, that the Episcopal 
Churclies of Scotland, and of tne Uni¬ 
ted States of America, agree in every 
cssetitial point, both of faith and of 
constitution, with the cstablislied 
Church of England. All three are go¬ 
verned by bishops, all three subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles, and all three 
use the Book of Common Prayer in 
the celebration of public worsbi[i. The 
consequence is, that the Episcopal 
churches of Scotland and America rea¬ 
dily admit the validity of English or¬ 
ders—as the Church of England wa.s 
wont, till within little more than twen¬ 
ty years ago, to admit the validity of 
theirs. 

The Scottish Episcopalians having 
been strenuous Jacobites, fell as such, 
under tire hatred of that Whig arl- 
ministration, wliich abolished the au¬ 
thority of the English Convocation ; 
they were of course prosecuted, arul 
their places of worship shut up. But 
as tinie passed, and political animosi¬ 
ties became softened down, the perse¬ 
cutions to which they liad been sub¬ 
jected were grudually omitted; till, 
finally, iu the year 1702, a bill was 
carried through both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, and received the Royal as¬ 
sent, by which they were legally deli¬ 
vered from all farther molestation. An¬ 
nexed to that bill, however, is a clause, 
which proves how completely the spi- 
rRtial rights of the fihurch were by 
this time forgotten; and how little 
** the divine right of Episcopacy, and, 
to the valid administration of the Sa¬ 
craments, the necessity of Episcopal 
orders, derived by uninterrupted suc¬ 
cession from the Apostles,'^ was es¬ 
teemed. 

In the clause just referred to, it Is 
declared, " That no person exercising 
the function, or assuming the office 
and character, of a pastor or minis hT 
of any order, in the Episcopalian com- 
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raunion of Scotland, shall be capable 
of taking any beneflee, curacy, or other 
spiritual promotion, witliin that part 
of (in'at Britain, called Kngland, the 
dominion of Wales, or town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, or of olficiating in 
any church or chapel within the same, 
where t!ic liturgy of tiic Church of 
England, as now by law i‘siahlis.h.^^d, 
is used; unKss he sliall have been 
lawfully ordaitieil by some bishop of 
the Church of England or Ireland." 
Let me direct the attention of your 
readers somewhat closely to this cn.* 
actrncut. 

Had the Imperial Farliamcnt con¬ 
tented itself by tlecluring, that no 
person ordained by a Scottish bishop 
shall he capshle of hoiditiu; jirefiv- 
ii'ent, nr even a enr.jcy, within the 
realm of Kngland, no futilt could have 
been found with it. Tlte teraporali- 
liis of the Clmreh confessedly come 
from the state ; in one part as much 
uiidtr the state's management, as is 
any other species of property, whether 
persona] or corporate, in the kingdom. 
Nay, more ; liatl the Parliament jiro- 
hihited every person so ordained from 
officiating in Kngland, until lie should 
have received a licence so to do, from 
competent .iuthority,evcn this, though 
savouring a little of Erastianism, 
would not have lieen pushing the mat¬ 
ter to its full extent. “ The power," 
says Hales, “ of occltsiaslical order, 
is not derived from the Crown ; nei¬ 
ther is it conceived so to ho; but so 
much its is not supiTstitious, is deri¬ 
ved from (ihrist. lienee it is, that 
ibc powers of order are not in them¬ 
selves, nor, as to tlie efficacy of them, 
confined to any diocese or precinct.’ 
But the determination of tlie exer¬ 
cise of tliose powers of order to time, 
place, person, manner of performance, 
is ilerivcd from tlie ciow.n.” Hales 
is no very high churchman, we all 
know; but perhaps he is the belter 
autliority for our jntrposc, on that ac¬ 
count. But the Parliament went far 
bcyotul^ this, when it declared in po¬ 
sitive terms, that no clergyman of the 
Episcopal communion of Scotland 
should be capable of officiating in an 
English church, unless ordained by 
an English or Irish bishop. 

Tlicre is a direct interference with 
the spirituid character of the priest¬ 
hood ; a positive declaration by the 
civil government of Great Britain ; 
that orders conferred by a Scottish bi- 
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shop, though perfectly valid 6n the 
south side of the Tweed, and autho¬ 
rising him who holds them to perform 
every sacred function, cease to be or¬ 
ders at all, as soon as that river is 
crossed. If the Scottish priest be de¬ 
sirous of reading prayers in an Eng¬ 
lish cbnrtli, he must persuade some 
Knglihli bihliop to ordain him anew. 
Would such a bill have passed, had 
<!onvocation been in oiierativc exist¬ 
ence ? 

To do them justice, the English bi¬ 
shops opposed with all* their might 
the yirogress of the hill just alludcnl 
to. T’hey pointed out, and esjitcially 
Bishop Horsley, that the passiiig of 
such an act wa.s not only destructive 
of the spiritual character of the priest¬ 
hood, hut W'as taiitimount to a com¬ 
plete denial of what had hitherto been 
the law of j.ngland, both civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical,—that holy orders, where- 
ever conferred by a canonically conse¬ 
crated bishop, are unquestionably va¬ 
lid all over the world. But what 
could tin; bislmps do ^ They no long¬ 
er spoke as the cliurch ; they were 
but twenty-seven peers of Parliament; 
so the bill passed into a iaw, in sjiite 
of their o])position, and still holds good 
throughout the einpiie. 

By means precisely similar, namely, 
by the force of an act of ibo civil le¬ 
gislature, tbs’ chray of the United 
States, whose Episcopacy was derived 
directly from the Church of England, 
are excluded from discharging any cle¬ 
rical office within the realm. Against 
this enactment no dissenting voice was 
raised ; indcetl, the bishops appear to 
have groivri, by degrees, so fully aware 
of the helpless condition of the Church, 
that they now permit the Parliament 
to regulate her affairs as it may see 
best, without any attention being paid 
to obsolete opinions. 

As the measures already descrilrod 
bore ret'cnmcj rather to the foreign 
relations, if we may so speak, than to 
tlie internal affairs of the church, it 
m.iy, perhaps, be imagined, that no 
great injury has been committed by 
this adoption. Now, not to dwell up¬ 
on the fact, that those very measures 
place the Church of England in the 
light of an excommunicated body, ex- 
coimuunicatcd too by the authority 
of the civil power, I prowed to point 
out to yoxir readers some of the en¬ 
actments, which completely justify 
you Presbyterians in the opinion 
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which you hold of our utter enslave*^ 
ment; or rather absorption into the 
state. 

The render of ecclesiastical history 
must have noteJ, that during every 
period, and in every Church, .'is well 
during the usurpation of I’opeTy, as 
since the lleformatiun, some particu¬ 
lar age has been detcrraineil by canon, 
previous to wliich no layman shall be 
admitted into holy orders. In the re¬ 
formed Church of Knglaiid and Ire¬ 
land, a dispensing power was wont to 
be vested in the archbishops of pro¬ 
vinces, by the exercise of which young 
men might be admitted into the or¬ 
ders of priest and deacon, before they 
h:id attained the age specitied in the 
canons. In the sister kingdom it ap¬ 
pears, that tile power thus vested in 
the archhLshops was so frequently and 
so grossly abused, tliat even tlie very 
highest churchmen admitted that it 
ought to bo witlidrawn. But where 
was the body capable of witlulrawing 
it ? This was an arrangement purely 
spiritual, affecting only the spiritual 
interests of the Church, and licncc 
eould be entered into only by a spiri¬ 
tual Assembly or Synod. The days of 
synod-holding had, however, longgone 
by ; so the Imperial Parliament took 
the matter into its own bands, and 
managed it toils own perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. 

In the year l.S0t, a bill to regulate 
the ages of persons to be admittcrl 
into holy orders was introduced into 
Varliatnent, and passed into a law. In 
that law there is a clause which enacts, 
“ That in case any person shall, from 
and after tlte passing of this act, he 
admitted a deacon, before he has at¬ 
tained the age of three-and-twenty 

J ^ears complete, or a pritst, before he 
las attained the age of four-and-tiven- 
ty years complete, such adtuissioti .\haU 
he merchf void in law, ns if it had never 
been made, ami the ^wjrson so adnnttrd 
shall be incapable of holding, and dis¬ 
abled from taking, any ecclesiastical 
prefermejit whatever, in virtue of such 
ids admission." 

Far be it from me to qnestion the 
right of the state to determine who 
shall, and who shall not, enjoy its pre¬ 
ferment ; but can any act of the civil 

S ower annul an ordination P If so, if it 
e true, that the British Parliament 
has the power of rendering null and 
voi«l, as if they had never been given, 
orders conferred, perhaps by mistake, 


or inisinforination if an English bi¬ 
shop, one day before the person or¬ 
dained had completed his twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth year, wherein 
consists the spiritual authority of the 
bishops, or the spirituul character of 
the ]>riesthood ? May not the poVver 
which is acknowledged to be compe¬ 
tent to the annihilation of that spiri¬ 
tual character, claim, with the most 
perfect consistency, the sole tight to 
confer it on whomsoever it will, with¬ 
out the intcriiosition of any bishop at 
all? We speak with regret of the de¬ 
caying zeal both of our clergy and 
laity, and look back with a sigh to the 
period when our church was esteemed 
divine in her constitution ; can we 
wonder that different opinions arc now 
hehl of her ? 

The very great importance of my 
subject will, I tnist, stantl as an ex¬ 
cuse, if I pursue it a little farther. 
All contest, if contest that may Ik*. 
called, which consisted on tlie one side 
of continual aggressions, on the other 
of quiet and sneaking submission, was 
now at an end, and the Church of 
England had become as complete a tool 
of the state, as Hobbes, or any other 
admirer of an absolute depcndance of 
religion upon law, should d',.sirc. The 
Parliament, accordingly, prcct eded to 
legislate in spiritual affairs with the 
very same nonchalance as if it had 
been enacting laws for a colony, whilst 
the (Mmrch was satisfied to receive its 
legislation with the most passive iii- 
dilfbrer.c''. Hence, act after act has 
passed, Ciich more conclusive than the 
other, that the idea of a spiritual cha- 
r.ictcr being inherent in the clergy 
otherwise than at the ojilion of the 
state, is now pretty well exploded; 
and that the bishops, whatever they 
may themselves atlirin of their autho¬ 
rity, derived by unbroken succession 
froni the Apostles, are mere civil ser¬ 
vants. It is trvic, that by sufferance, 
they still enjoy the nominal power of 
making laymen priests; but what 
then ? these priests are priests or no 
priests, according as the state deter¬ 
mines ; they may be pric.sts here, and 
only laymen elsewhere; nay, the state 
has full power to unmake them all, 
exactly as it may cashier a sheriff or 
supersede a constable. 

Ho lately as the year 181!), the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, with 
the Bishop of London, or any other 
bisliop appointed by thexn, were au- 
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tlioriscd bjr Act of Parliament, to or¬ 
dain men for the colonies. There was 
nothing wrong in this; it was simply 
an exercise of legitimate ])oweroii the 
part of the state, wlirrchy the dioceses 
of these prelates were so far extended, 
as that all foreign places, supporting 
no bishop of tlu ir owui, wctc jdaced 
under the guidance of their Episcopal 
authority. But the British Parlia- 
nieritseeins ahsohuely determined that 
no act shall be passed by it relating ill 
any way to ebiirch affairs, into which 
some objectionable clause shall not be 
foisted. In the ease before us, forex- 
ample, the prelates aliove-named are 
coniraaiided to ordain for the colonies, 
but they are to ordain .ytecmtbf on such 
occasions, the spcciaiif y to he stated in 
the letters of orders ; in other W(>rds, 
they are to convi'y to certain i>ersons 
a character jiartly spiritual, and part¬ 
ly not spiritual,—spiritual as long as 
they nsiile in certain climates and 
countries, but losing its s])iritua- 
lity as soon as they quit them !!— 
Ill like mamijjr. the Bi'.Iiops of Que¬ 
bec, Nova Seotij, atul Calcutta, as 
well as tile two newly consceratod Bi- 
shojts of the West Indies, arc bishops 
to all intents and purposes, uiid are 
acknowledged as such within the pre¬ 
cincts of their own dioceses ; hut let 
them quit these dioceses ami visit Eng¬ 
land, they immediately cease to he bi¬ 
shops at all. The orders which they 
confer are not acknowledged here; 
iiulted, persons ordainnl by the throe 
last, arc dcclireil jiositively incapable 
of holding picferuient, or acting as 
ministers (d' the establislud church in 
any way, or on any pretence what¬ 
ever. ' . 

Were not the subject umler consi¬ 
deration far toj grave and too import¬ 
ant to pcriiut the exercise of the \iowers 
of ridicule, what a field for their exer¬ 
cise is here presenud!—But pass we 
on to other and still more extraordi¬ 
nary matters. 

It is a curious fact, that, whilst the 
British Parliament thus wages war, as 
it were, against the spiritual character 
of the Established (hiurch, straining 
every nerve to bring ProtesUint Epis- 
cojiacy into contmiipt, it has left the 
spiritual character of the (.’lunch of 
Rome in a great measure unmolested. 
Thus, whilst a clergyman, ordained by 
the Bishop of ('alciitta, or Jamaica, or 
even by the Archbisho]) of Canterbury, 
under particular circumstances, is pro¬ 


hibited from holding preferment, or 
even officiating in an English church, 
a Popish priest has ordy to renounce 
the errors of Popery, and to subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles, when he iii- 
stmtly becomes a clergyman of the 
Church of England. That man may 
officiate wherever he pleases; he may 
hold preferment in any prt of his Ma¬ 
jesty's dominions ; indeed, I am mis¬ 
taken if there he not at this moment a 
convert from the Church of Rome 
upon the Episcopal Bench of Ireland. 
How happens this?—It is extremely 
proper, indeed it is unavoidable, that 
orders conferred by the Romish Church 
should, at least by us, be admitted to 
be valid all over tin* world; for if they 
be not valid, our orders, which are un¬ 
doubtedly deriveil from them, must be 
invalid also. But why grant to Popish 
priests p-.ivitegps which are denied to 
<*!ergymeii ord’ainetl by l^rotestant bi¬ 
shops, when the orders of the one are 
quite as ranotiical as those of the 
Ollier ? 

I have said, that a clergyman or¬ 
dained by a Roman Catholic Bishop 
has only to rpiiour.eo the errors of 
pojiery, and suliwribe the thirty-nine 
articles, when he hecoim s inst intiy a 
minister of the Ihtat.'lislied Church; 
hut it is necessary tliat I should qua¬ 
lify this assertion. It is only in case 
the coufonniiig p.u ty chance to have 
been ordained abroad, that lii.s orders 
are received in the English Church. 
If, on the other hand, he have derived 
his spiritual character from a Popish 
bishop resident in England or Ireland, 
then is he in the situation of a priest 
ordaim d by a Scottish or West Indian 
bishop; he must be ordained again, if 
he dc.dre to serve at the altar of the 
ChuvcVi of England!!!—Surely aas 
like these must have passed through 
both Houses of Parliament at a lime 
when the meinlH.*rs were asleep, or cn- 
gagetl at some dinner-party, such as 
was given on a late occasion to the 
Whigs, by Mr ]\[. Angelo Taylor.— 
What possible ditlereiice can there be 
between the spititual authority of a 
Romish bishop in Dublin, and a Ro¬ 
mish bi.shop in I.isVon ? 

1 will not pursue this subject any 
farther at present, lest those of your 
readers who take but little interest in 
such sjieculations should think that 
you devote too many of your coliimiis 
to a subject so dry ; but I cannot con¬ 
clude without entreating every genuine 
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son of the Church to cotisiiler whnt the 
wnsequcnces must sooner or later be, 
if this state of tluiij»8 go on. The 
Church of Eiiglaiul was never, perhaps, 
in greater danger than she is at pre¬ 
sent. Harassed on all sides by increa¬ 
sing sects of Ih'otestant Dissenters, and 
openly menaced with ruin by the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, it is high time that 
something like unanimity and seal for 
the common cause should prevail 
among her members. To create this. 


however, she must again be placed in 
such a .situation as to entbree the re¬ 
spect of all thinking persons. She 
must be delivered from the thraldom 
into which she is at jiresent cast; nor 
can any more eftectual meanij bo de¬ 
vised for obtaining so dtsirablo an end, 
than by vesting her once more with 
the power of legislating in spiritual af¬ 
fairs, for herself. In plaitr language, 
Uestoke the Convocation. 


CIIATTEAS ON CIIURCHYAAIIS. 

Chap. VI. 


Not far from the town of- , in 

-shire, where I passed some weeks 

in the early part of the present sum¬ 
mer, is the pleasant village of Halli- 
burn, much resorted to by persons 
visiting the county, sojourners in the 
a(\jacent town—health-hunters, view- 
hunters, antiquity-hunters, felicity- 
hunters,— Time-kiUerg; in short, to 
whom anything serves for a lion, and 
as a point in view for an hour's cxcu)^ 
sion. But there are really things 
worth seeing in and about that same 
village of Halliburn, as those friends 
can bear witness—those dear fellow- 
view-hunters, in whose company I 
explored it. They will remember, 
how, alter sundry and various con¬ 
sultations, as to tehen we should go, 
and }viw we should go, and at what 
time, and for how long, and after con¬ 
sulting the Guide-book, and recalling 
all we had ever heard reported of this 
or that place, by such or such a person ; 
and after all talking togetlior for an 
Ifour, and each suggesting a different 
plan, and one premising on the bi’iit 
authority, that such a road was in an 
impassable state, and a second rejoin¬ 
ing, from still authority, that it 
was as smooth as a gravel walk—and 
one prophesying it would rain, and 
the reststaking their lives that it would 
not rain—and some proposing to walk, 
and others to ride—and one voting 
for a c.ar that would hold all, and an¬ 
other for a brace of donkcy-ciirts—tho 
matter in debate, at last, resolved it¬ 
self into something of a settled plan, 
our dashing votes .sulisiding like a 
parcel of little frothy waves into one 
great billow ; and it was definitively 
agreed, that we should go to Ilalli- 


burn—that we shoulil dine early and 
set out early, to enjoy a tine long sum¬ 
mer evening in rambling about there 
witli our books and pt'iicils—that we 
should go in a car, and that we should 
go that very evening. Don’t yon re¬ 
member all this, dear fiiciuls of mine } 
—and how quickly we dispatched our 
dinner, and how we packi'd up the 
pencils and sketch-books ?—and how 
James was sent off for a car, of which 
description of vehicle, owe of us averred 
there were hundreds to be hired at 
every comer—and how .James was 
gone a mortal time—and how wo call¬ 
ed liiin all sorts .of names—“ loiter¬ 
ing,” and stupid,” and “ blind,” 
and what not—and how he came back 
at last, looking as innoc'cnt us a dove, 
and putKng like a grampus—and how 
it turned out that there were but two 
cars in the whole place, and that by 
superhuman exertions tie had at last 
securetl one of them—anti how we flow 
down stairs and found it at the door—- 
and how it was a very odd-looking ve¬ 
hicle! mounted up like n tub upon 
stilts—and how it cocked uj) so be¬ 
hind, we could hardly scramble in— 
and how, when wc were in, we looked 
at the horse, and did not like him, and 
then at one another, and did not like 
each other’s looks—and how wc went 
off at last, bang ! with such a jerk, as 
jerked us altogether in a hunch, with 
our eight hands up in the middle, like 
four pigeons in a pie—^and how we 
tore down the street like fury, and 
(Whisked round the corner like a whirl¬ 
wind—and how the beast of a horse 
pranced, and snorted like a grifKn— 
and how one of us vowed he wtis a 
griffin, and no mortal horse—and how 
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another cS us was partly of the same 
opinion—and how we all hated the 
irregularity of his proceeilinf!;s, and the 
jolting, and swingings and bumping of 
the tub—and how at last we all at¬ 
tacked the driver, and insisted on get¬ 
ting out—an<l how we all blest our 
stars on once more touching terra fir- 
ina—and how we found out that wt- 
had narrowly escaped the fate of Ma- 
zeppa, having actually been tied on to 
the tail of a wild horse, whose pro¬ 
prietor hud allotted to us the honour 
of breaking his spirit, or our own 
necks. 

Out of evil often good proceedeth— 
our proud spirits were humbled. Wc 
had euough of prancing steeds, and 
jumping chariots—wc had tasted of 
ixaltation, and were satisfied—wc had 
been set up aloft, and were glad to 
come down again—so with raoek ntinds, 
and amiable condescension, we en¬ 
trusted ourselves, deu.e a dt^UT, to a 
couple of donkey carts, and oft’ we 
were once more !—Ours, you know', 
l.ilias ! leading tht5 w’ay. And, don’t 
you remember-- cau you ever forget— 
that blear-eyed goblin, that attended 
us as a running Ibotnian } shullling 
along by the side of his donkey, ami 
regaling us, clu'min faisunt, with his 
amiable conversation. One of liis 
eyes, you know—the right—with its 
little rusty tuft of eye-brow, had wan¬ 
dered half-way up into his forehead j 
the other (leaving a long, hlack, shag¬ 
gy eye-brow in its natural place) had 
dropjied down hill (languishingly half 
closed) towards the left corner of his 
mouth, which lovingly twitched up¬ 
wards to meet it half-way; and his 
nose was puckered down all on one 
si<le into the clieek, by a great red 
and purple se.mi; and ho was all over 
seamed and speckled with black, red, 
and puiplc, for the poor wretch had 
evidently been blown up and half- 
roasted some time or other, though 
never the worse for it when we had 
first the happiness of beholding him, 
except in the aforc-raentioneil trilling 
disarrangement of physiognomy, at 
which, for my part, I was so far from 
conceiving any maimer of disgust, that 
I thought the countenance had more 
than gained in character and expres¬ 
sion, (which is everything you know,.)lil 
wliat it had lost in the tritliiig point, 
regularity of features. There was 
soraothiiig infinitely piquant! some¬ 
thing inexpressibly wild and pictu¬ 


resque fquite Salvatorish) in tlie tout 
ensemble ! the whole face had under¬ 
gone a faccquake.' and sparks of the 
volcanic flame were yet visible in the 
one little ferret eye, that gleamed in 
his forehead like a live coal, as he ran 
on be*hide i\s, now vehemently exciting 
his donkey to super-donkeyisli exer¬ 
tions, now deelaiining to us", with all 
the fervour of a dilietante guide, on 
views, antiquities, curiosities, fossils, 
minerals, snail-shells, and Iloiiian 
pavements. He was a jewel of a guide! 
“ 'Take him for all in all, we shall not 
look upon his like again !" 

Well! you rememher we alighted 
(uwliglited, as an old lady of my ac¬ 
quaintance used to say,) at the en¬ 
trance of the village, and there again 
debate ensued, as to where wc should 
first shape our course. 'X'here was the 
church—a fine old church! to be 
},i'en, and //crfuips sketched. There 
was a famous grotto, of which the 
(luide-book told wonders ; and, lastly, 
tlierc was, within a pretty w.'ilkof the 
church, an old, old house, the oldest 
in the county, a manor-house, the 
property of one of the most ancient 
Ikinilies in the kingdom, ‘he family of 
the l)c la t’crcs. That vcntrahle man¬ 
sion was, I believe, the greatest at- 
tractiaii to us nil; but, like dainty 
children, wc set it aside for bonne 
bouche, and decided to begin with the 
grotto. Strange misgivings erej»t over 
us, wlicn we were directed through 
the village street, to the door of a 
mean-looking house, and told that was 
the entrance to “ the cool cavern 1 the 
mysterious grot!”—and when, instead 
of a Xyinph, a wood or water-nymph, 
an Oread, a Dryad, or a Hama-ch'yad, 
there came forth to greet, and intro- 
duct' us to the romantic solitude, an 
old, frightful, painti'd htig, with her 
clf-iocks bristling out in papers like 
porcupine quills from under me frills 
and flappets of a high French cap, and 
in her ears, (pri^igious ears th#y 
were !) two monstrous gold rings, that 
looketl like the handles of a copper 
tea-urn. We shrank back at sight of 
this Gorgon, but she strutted towards 
us with her arms a-kimbo, and there 
was a sinister determination in the 
tone in which she said to us, " Walk 
in, ladies, and see the grotto." She 
looked determined that we should see 
it, and we looked at her claws and 
her fierce eyes, and felt she was not 
a jierson to be aftronted; so, as our 
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evil stars had led us to tlie entrance of 
her den, we submitted to f.ite, und 
followed the sylvan goddess—foil owed 
her through a dark, dirty, narrow 
passage, out at a little mean door, into 
an enclosed back-yard, about forty 
feet square, divided into four com¬ 
partments, containing a parterre—a 
wilderness—a castle—and the Grotto ! 
—and over the entrance to this Ely¬ 
sium, was flung a wooden arch, paint¬ 
ed sky-blue, whereon it was notified 
in gold letters, that “ the whole was to 
be seen for the inconsiderable sum of 
sixpence a-head; moreover, thattea and 
rolls, and all other refreshments, were 
fbrnisbed on equally reasonable terms.” 

Oh ye Gotls!—so we poor innocents 
had been betrayed into a sixy)enny tea- 
garden, and, sure enough—there— 
just opposite to us—perched upon a 
grass mound, in the—the—the don- 
jeon keep of the castle, I stxppoce, sat 
six merry mortals, in a state of earth¬ 
ly beatitude, their faces shining in the 
red-hot evening sun like frc-sli var¬ 
nished vermilion couch-parincLs, — 
swilling tea and lu-gus, and stuffing 
down hot rolls, bread an<l butter, and 
cold bam, witli most roman tic fervour. 
We paid our sixpences, and made our 
retreat as quietly and civilly as jxossi- 
ble, having first, to pacify our conduc¬ 
tress, poked our noses into the dirty 
coal-hole, stuck with bits of glass, 
oyster and periwinkle shells, which 
she called “ The Grotto and you, 
my dear Idlias, had the complaisance 
to mount up to the battlements of the 
castle, (where, by the by, you looked 
like Sister Anne in Bluebeard,) in 
compliance with the (jorgon's impor¬ 
tunities. To you, thprefoie,we were in¬ 
debted for her gracious patronage, 
when, on inquiring, as we left the en¬ 
chanted garden, whether strangers 
were allowed to see Hallibarn House, 
she replied, with a consequential toss 
of her head, that she w'as well known 
tnere, and that if we applied to the but¬ 
ler in the name of “ Madam Simpson 
of the Grotto,” we might he surcofiin- 
mediutc admittance. So much for the 
first of oar three lions; and truly we 
had obtained sixpennyworth for our 
sixpence, in the patronage of Ma¬ 
dam Simpson of the Grotto.” 

Five minutes’ walk brought us to 
the next object in our itinerary, and 
here no shock awaited us. No human 
Gorgon—no officious guide—no Ma¬ 
dam Simpson, to fling open the low 


white wicket, and cry, “ Walk in, la¬ 
dies, for sixpence a-head." 

Solo guardians of the gate, two fine 
old mayiles arched over it their inter¬ 
woven boughs; and many others, and 
several majestic elms, were grouped 
together, or stood singly, in aiul about 
the churchyard. A few cottages, with 
pretty, neat gardens, were scattered 
around ; and at the further end of a 
broad, smooth grass-plat, parallel with 
the churchyard, and separated from 
it only by a low stone-wall, stood the 
rectory, a long, low, irregularly shayted 
building, of common brick, and with 
a tiled roof, but made picturesque by 
the rich and mellow colouring of age, 
atid by the porches, pent-liouses, an<l 
buttresses, the additions of many suc¬ 
cessive incumbents, and by a noble 
old vine, that covered the entire front, 
a great yiart of the long sloping roof, 
and l»ad even been trained round one 
of the gables, uyx to the very toy) of a 
high stack of clustered chimneys. 

Behind the church and rectory aj)- 
peared an undulating sea of foliage, 
ancient oak and beech, with here ami 
there a graceful feathery birch, glan¬ 
cing and shivering in tlie .sun, like 
silvery froth above the xlarki r waves ; 
and beneath those venerable tri cs.w iml- 
ed away a broad, sltady.yiark-like road, 
to which a gate oyxened from the lane 
that ran along, hehiud the church and 
rectory. That rmdwjis the more y)rivate 
ayiyxroach to llalliburn House, tlie an¬ 
cient mansion of the l)e la Veres, and 
every object in the surrounding scene 
was. in out way or other, associated 
with theyiast or yiresent circumstances 
of that venerable race. The whole 
village had, in former times, been a 
fief of their extensive lordshiyi, and 
great part of it was still in their pos¬ 
session. The living was in their gift, 
and had always been held by a younger 
son of their house, till the branches 
began to fail about the old family tree. 
The church had been erectcfl by their 
pious progenitors, and many succeed¬ 
ing De la Veres had beautified and en¬ 
larged it, and added gallery and organ 
loft, and adorned the chancel with 
carved and gilded work, and its long 
window, witli painted glass, embla¬ 
zoned with the twelve Ayiostles, and 
‘^itli the family escutcheon ; and had 
enriclied its altar with pix and chalice 
of massy embossed silver, and with 
fine damask nayicry, and with high 
branched candlesticks of silver gilt; 
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anil with scarlet cushions andhassocks> 
bordered with broad gold lace^ and 
sumptuously fringed and tassclled 
with the same.—And these pious be¬ 
nefactions of theirs, and their good 
decils that they did, and the ring of 
bells that tliey gave, and the gilt wea¬ 
thercock that they caused to be set up 
on the church-steeple, and the new 
face wlierewith they did rc]>air and 
beautify tlie old clock that was there¬ 
in, and the marble font that they ]»rc- 
sented, and the alms-houses that they 
built, and the school that they endow¬ 
ed—arc not all these things recorded 
in goodly golden capitals on divers 
tablets, conspicuously uHlxed in sun¬ 
dry and several places in the said 
church ; to wit, over the great door, 
and in the centre of the organ-loft, and 
in five several compartments along the 
pannelling of the long north gallery; 
and to each and every one of those ho¬ 
nourable nicmorials arc not the names 
of the church-warden.s, of the time be¬ 
ing, duly and reverently appended? 

Anri on the left, as you go up the 
chancel, immediately beside the gild¬ 
ed 1 ails of the altar, is the large, square, 
commodious pew of the J.)e la Veres, 
to w'hich you ascend two stc]»s. And 
its floor is covered with what hath 
been a rich, bright Turkey carpet j and 
the damask with which it is lined and 
eushioiud, was once respli ndent crim¬ 
son, now faded to tawny orange, and 
sori'ly perforated by tlie devouring 
moth. Ami all the testaments, pray¬ 
er-hook.', and hymn-books, lying on 
the ear\ed oak rcading-slielvos, are 
bouinl in vellum, emblaxoiied with the 
arnjs of the Oo la ^'ercs, ami cla.sped, 
or liave once, with brazen or sil¬ 
ver clisps. lint sojue of thi'ui have 
bulged out of all bookish shape, and 
the fine parchment covers have shrunk 
up like sear and shrivelled leaves. 
That small, thick prayer-book, in par¬ 
ticular. that was once so splentlklly 
emblazoned—One clasp stiU hangs, by 
half a hinge, on one remaining cover 
—the other is quite gone from the 
curled and tattered leaves. And sec I 
on that blank leaf before the title- 
page is some pale, discoloured writing. 
First, in a fine, delicate, Italian hand, 
comes the name of 

“ Agnes <lc 1 h Vcre—lier Book, ^ 
Ye gifte of her lion** Mother, 

Dame Kleanor de la Verc, 
juni* ye 2()the, IGl k" 


And lower down, on the same page, is 
again written, in larger and more an¬ 
tique characters— 

“ Mye deare Childe dyed 
June y® 26the, 

in y® lyuw yeare of her age.— 

“Ye Lord gave, & >® I^ord taketlie awaye. 

Jilessd be y® name of y® Lord!’* 

Those words have been blotted as they 
were written, but not alone by the un¬ 
steady hand of the writer. 

1'he book falls o|>en at the Psalms. 
—See! at the xxtn morning of the 
month—and there! there !—in that 
very place, almost incorporated by age 
into the very substance of the paper, 
are a few stiff, slirunken rose leaves! 
They fell, doubtless, troni the bosom 
of that young Agnes, on that happy 
birth-day; and before those leaves were 
withered, the human flower had dropt 
i.'io the dust! And now, what mat¬ 
ters it, or to whom, that the lovely and 
the lovid was taken hence so early ? 

And all the chancel, and many other 

I iarts of the church, arc covered with 
latchments and monumental tablets 
of the Dc- la Veres. Of the former, 
f-oine, so faded and blurred by age and 
damp, that the proud bend of the 
milk-white plume, towering from its 
coronated crest, is scarce distinguish¬ 
able from the skull that grins beneath, 
in the centre of its half-obliterated 
“ Kcsurgani.”—On the tight of the 
altar, just opposite the- fimily pew, is 
a raili'd-in space, containing two nio- 
iiiinicTits.—One of great antiquity ; 
the other very ancient also, but of a 
much later age. Both .nre albu tombs. 
Tlie first—once di'eply and richly 
wrought with curious carved woik— 
is worn away (all its acute angles and 
.salient I’oiiits, and bold ])rojcetions, 
flatU'ued and vouil'led off) to a mere 
oblong stone, one siiie of which has 
sunk deep into the pavement of the 
church. Two figures, rudely sculi)- 
tured, arc extended on it. One of a 
knight in armour—(see ! that mailed 
hand is almost perfect, j and of a lady, 
whose square head-gear, dcsceniUng 
in straight folds on cither side the face, 
is still distinguishable, though the face 
itself has long been worn away to a 
flat, iiolished surface—just slightly in¬ 
dented ut the place the mouth once oc¬ 
cupied. The upper i«avt of the knight’s 
high Homan uose still projects from 
his demolislied visage ,* and one cun 
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still trace the prominent clieek>boncSj 
and the bold martial brow-~. 

Oulstri’tch’d together, are express'd 
lie and iny ladye fair, 

With hands uplirtod on the breast, 

111 attitude of prayer 
Long-visaged—clad in armour, he-— 
With ruMedarin and boddice, she." 

Their heads repose on a tassellcd cu¬ 
shion, and a greyhound couches at 
their feet—and on the sides of the 

tomb-is it really impossible to 

make out any part of that long inscrip¬ 
tion ?-Surely some words are yet 

legible here and there—some letters at 
least. See ! that great 11 is plain— 
and the next letter, i—and all Uie fol¬ 
lowing ones may spelt out with a 
little patience—and, lo! the name that 
was doubtless consignctl to immortali¬ 
ty—“ Sir Uichurd dc la Vere."—And 
then !—lower down, on that third line, 
the word—Plan—tagenet”—and 

then again, Kb«. E—w-K<1- 

ward, surely—and those figures must 
have designated him Illd of the name, 
for immediaUly after, •' (’ressy" is 
plainly discernible. And on the shield 
—what countless quarterings have 
been here! One may trace the com¬ 
partments, hut no more—and the rich 
mantle ! and the barred helmet! and 
then—oh, yes—surmounting the hel¬ 
met, there are the ducal coronet, and 
the fine ostrich plumes, the noble 
achievement of the Do la Veres, won by 
that grim knight upon the plain of 
C'rcssy —“ llequicscat in pace”—Sir 
Itichard de la Vere! 

And on this other tomb are also ex ¬ 
tended two figures, male and female 
—and theirs is the fashion of a later 
nge.—There is the slashed vest, and 
tlie bulky, padded shoulders and cheat, 
and the trunk hose, and long pointed 
shoes, with larger rosettes, of Eliza¬ 
beth's or James’s era.—And the small 
ruff and peaked heard of the male fi¬ 
gure, and the chain, and the great 
thumb ring—all perfect.—And the 
lady’s little jewelled skull-cap, and 
monstrous ruff, and hour-glass shape, 
and the multitudinous plaits of her 
nether garments.—And on that com¬ 
partment of the tomb, the shield, with 
the proud bearings, is visible enough. 
It hath been emblazoned in colours 
prop* r, and patche.s of gule.s and azuro 
yet cling to tlic ground-work, and that 
griffiu’.s claw is still sheathed in or.— 


And the surrounding inscriptions are 
all legible. In the compartincnts op¬ 
posite, are the names of “ Eeginald de 
la Vere,” and “ Dame EJeanor, his 
wife, the only daughter and heiress of 
Sir Marmaduke Ilephurn.” And in 
the next, and next, and yet another, 
of three “ faire sonnes,” who preceded 
their parents to the grave—and last— 
(here is no vacant space,) of “ Agnes 
de la Vere, their onlyc daughter.”— 
Ah! yes—the same. See there the end 
of all things!—Illustrious descent- 
heroic deeds—^tvorldly prosperi ty—pa- 
rcntal hopes—.strength, youth, and 
beauty !—" Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Look! in that dark corner of the 
chancel, at the termination of that 
narrow passage running along Iruin 
the communion tabic behind tlie two 
monuments, is a low strong iron iloor, 
just visible from the family pew. iMore 
than half a century hath passed away 
since that door hath graU’d on its nis- 
ty hinges, but before that period, i’re- 
quently were its heavy bars removed, 
and dotvn the narrow sUiir to which it 
opens, generation after generation of 
the I)e la Veres descended to their 
“ dark house of kindred dead,” till no 
space remained unoceupied in those 
silent chambers. And it should sctin 
that‘the extinction of the ancient race 
drew near, from the time that their 
.sepulchral home, having received ihe 
ap])ortioncd number for whom iis n sl 
was prepaifcd, closed its inexorable 
douis against their posterity. Certain 
it is. that from about this time the 
name has been gradually perishing 
away from among the roll.': of tin- li¬ 
ving, till it rested at last with three 
persons only, the son and two daugh¬ 
ters of the tenth Itcgiuald. 

That son was named after hi.s mar¬ 
tial ancestor, but the last llichard de 
la Vere lived and died a man of peace, 
a widower, and childless ; for the wife 
of his youthful love hud Ix'en taken 
from })im in the first year of their 
union, and, from the tiincof horde ath, 
withdrawing from the world and from 
public life, and well nigh from all 
neighbourly intercourse, he had lived 
entirely at the old family mansion with 
his two unmarried sisters, whose ve¬ 
neration for the last male survivor of 
their ancient race, as well as their 
strong aifeetion for him, suffered tlioin 
not to murmur, even in thought, at 
the life of total seclusion, vrhich, in all 
probability, condemned them to one of 
1.3 
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single blessedness. So the squire and 
his two ffiithiul companions lived ou 
together a long life of tranquil mono¬ 
tony, a vegetative dream-like exist¬ 
ence, so unruffled by the usual acci¬ 
dents of “ chance and change,” that 
their very minds became stagnant, in¬ 
capable of reflecting exterior objects, 
and insensible to the noiseless wafting 
of Time's pinions, that swept by so 
gently. But those quiet waters brood¬ 
ed on their owrn depths—on “ the 
long-faded glories they covered,” and 
perhaps the pride of ancestry, and the 
ti cling of hereditJiry consequence, 
were never more powerful than in the 
hearts of tliose three secluded persons, 
wliose existence was scarcely reinem- 
bered beyond the iirccincts of their 
own domain, whose views, and cares, 
a>j»l interests, had long been cirenm- 
hcribod by its narrow limits, and with 
whom the very name itself^ the long- 
transmitted name, wonhl so soon de¬ 
scend into the dust and be extinct for 
ever. Barring this human failing, 
and perhaps aho the unsocial rctired- 
ncss of iheir general habits, which 
had grown on them imperceptibly, 
partly from natural shyness, height¬ 
ened by indulgence into morbid icel- 
inand partly from the alterM cir¬ 
cumstances of the family, which they 
shrank from expo.sing to the vulgar 
eye—Barring such human failings, 
those last descendants of the De la 
Veres were kind, and good, and pious 
people, beloved in their household and 
amongst their tenantry, and never na¬ 
med but respectfully, (when named 
at all,) even by the neighbouring gen¬ 
try, with whom they had long ceased 
to keep np aJiy visiting intercourse, 
beyond the rare occurrence of a morn¬ 
ing call. So years stole on, till age 


had palsied the Arm step of the squire, 
and silvered the bright locks of the 
onec-blooming suiters. 

Then was the last branch shaken off 
the old sapless tree. Three withered 
leaves yet hung upon it, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by no after vegetation. First 
dropt the brother ; and soon after the 
youngest of the veneraVde sisters; and 
then one poor, inflrm, solitary female, 
the last of her race, was left alone, in 
the desolate habitation of the once 
flourishing De la Veres." But if you 
would know more of that antique tnan« 
sion, and of its aged mistress and her 
immediate predecessors, you must 
come outside the church, for there are 
their sepulchres. There, since the clo¬ 
sing np of the family vault, have the 
later Da la Ven‘s made iheir beds in 
th« dust, though without the walb of 
the church, yet as near as might be to 
its subterranean chambers, and to the 
ashes of their kindred dead. These 
things that I have spoken of—those 
tombs and those hatchments, and the 
family pew, and the low iron door- 
are tlK-y flot to be seen, even unto this 
day, ill the ancient church of IlalU- 
burn r—You know, dear Lilias ! they 
so engrossed ovir attention on our first 
visit to the same, tliat time remained 
not that evening for our purposeil sur¬ 
vey of the old family mansion. Be¬ 
sides, the churchyard was yet to be 
conned over, and the sun was already 
descending behind-the distant hills. 
So taking our outward survey of the 
venerable church, and a slight pencil- 
sketch, almost as rapidly executed, we 
turned our faces homewanl, reserving 
for another evening the farther prose¬ 
cution of our antiquarian researches. 


voL. xvn. 
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STATE COUNSEI, IlY THE STATESMEN OF COCKAIOXU, 

An Infallible Recipe for making a PeojJe wealthy, intelligent, moral, loyal, free, 
and happy ; extracted from the New Encychpfjndia of State-Mcdichie, intvnt-- 
ed for the benefit of the world in general, and of Great Britain and Ireland in 
particular, by the Statesmen of Cockaigne, 


CoNauER an island, situated as near 
ns possible to, and having as many 
means of coininuni(»tion as possible 
with, your own shores. If by any 
means practicable, let its population be 
as one to two, compared with your 
own, and let it comprehend about se> 
ven millions of souls. 

Induce the proprietors of the soil to 
let their estates, at the highest rent 
they can obtain, to middlemen or land- 
jobbers, and then to abandon their 
country, to dwell and spend their in¬ 
comes elsewhere. Let it be an indis¬ 
pensable condition in the leases, that 
the land-jobbers shall be permitted to 
subdivide the land as they please; to 
let it by auction to the highest bid¬ 
ders, no matter of what character ; and 
to do anything with it that may be 
the most conducive to their own be¬ 
nefit, save and except making away 
vrilh the fee-simple. 

The jobbers having got due autho¬ 
rity, and being secured from any per¬ 
nicious restraint that the presence of 
the proprietors might impose upon 
them, will irametliatcly commence a 
coarse of the most liberal and beneB- 
cial conduct. Having an interest in 
the land for only a fixed term of 
years ; liaving no other object than to 
extract from it the greatest possible 
amount of profit ; and being under no 
responsibility touching the state in 
whidi they may leave it, or the culti¬ 
vators whom they may settle upon it, 
they will naturally exhaust every ef¬ 
fort to re-let it for the ver^ highest 
rent that can be procured. If the po¬ 
pulation be dense, a matter devoutly 
to be wished, they will, by auction¬ 
letting and subdividing, to accommo¬ 
date competition, easily be able to let 
for considerably higher rents than any 
endeavours or privations of the sub¬ 
tenants con pay. This, aided l>y the 
salutary labours which it will iuiposu 
upon certain functionaries of the law, 
will speedily cliss)}>ate any capital that 
the cultivators may possess ; the job¬ 
bers and attorneys will not only ob¬ 
tain a rack-rent, but thev will obtain 
oil the stock, utensils, &:c. that the 
fbrtunato occupiers may adventure up¬ 


on the soil. Of course, as the cajiital 
of the cultivators, instead of being 
augmented, will rapidly vanish, the 
ability to occupy good-sized farms 
will be .mnihifateil, and the island 
will be cut into potatoc-gardens. 

Having, by the emigration of the 
proprietors, practiwlly rid’ yourselves 
of a nobility and gentry, you will now 
find yourselves disencumbered of that 
nuisance, a respectable yeomanry—a 
class of sturdy masters, which, so long 
as it is permitted to exist, cannot be 
prevented from making servants of the 
labourers, communicating to them 
much knowledge, and keeping them 
in bondage. You will find your coim- 
try population, that is, the great mass 
of the population of the island, to con¬ 
sist almost wholly of men, equal and 
independent; you will find the ab¬ 
surd distinctions of class dcstroyeil, 
and your population melteil into one 
grand class. You will find this grand 
class to be composed of people without 
both capital and iucome—without food 
and raiment—notholf employed—ha¬ 
ving no masters to control them—ha¬ 
ving no other class lomisload them by- 
example—having full libel ty to si>cnd 
tlicir time as tbey please—impelled 
by idleness to congregate togetlicr, and 
to contract habits of the most lilnrnl 
character—and having no lueaiis of 
changing their condition. Any plan 
that would cause the proinielors to 
promote the system of subdivision,— 
for example, one that should give the 
elective franchise to the potatoe-gar- 
den occupiers,—might aid greatly in 
producing this glorious consumma¬ 
tion. 

This will necessarily make the peo¬ 
ple of your island wealthy. 

In accomplishing this great work, 
you will, no doubt, have much oppo¬ 
sition to encounter from the bigotted 
slaves of antiquated prejudices. Al¬ 
though the influence of these wretch¬ 
ed jieople is rapidly hastening to ex¬ 
tinction, it is still formidable. Your 
weapons in combating them must be 
the divine tfience of Political Eco¬ 
nomy and the divine Jdberal System. 
If these bigots declare that this. 
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u'iihmit the operaiion of any other cause, 
will inevitably make the people pau¬ 
pers, barbarians, profligates, anil ruf- 
lians, first laugh ut them—one laugh 
has more potency with the mass of 
men than ten facta or arguments; 
then assert that the absence of the 
landlords cannot produce any evil, and 
that the jobbers are a benencial order 
of men, and quote the Edinburgh Ke- 
view to prove it,—shew, by the divine 
science of Political Economy, that the 
stale maxim, “ custom is second ith- 
ture," is a fiction—that in rents, wa¬ 
ges, prices, &c., supply and demand 
govern everything, and differences in 
personal disposition and feeling, in ha¬ 
bits anil means, in the prejudices and 
partialities of education, rank, and 
class, have no influence over them. No 
landlord will ever take less than the 
full rent for his land, and no tenant 
will ever offer more for it. A landlord 
w'ill not, from large revenue, a prince¬ 
ly spirit, prejudices derived' from his 
forefathers, and a pride in seeing his 
estates in high cultivation, and peo¬ 
pled by an intelligent and opulent te¬ 
nantry, let his land below its vsilue ; 
and a tenant will not, from the fear of 
starvation, a contempt of honesty, and 
a jieculiar system of land-lotting, co¬ 
venant to pay a rent which will feed 
him on potatoes, clothe him in rags, 
and prevent him from laying any cre¬ 
ditor that he may have, save his land¬ 
lord. If rents become excessive, the 
culti\ators of land will immediately 
betake tlu-inselves to trade and manu¬ 
factures, wliich, of course, will find 
them profitable employment. Provi¬ 
ded the laws do not interfere, society 
will ever adopt those systems which 
will produce it the most benefit; it 
will ever keep its different kinds of la¬ 
bourers equally paid, and it will ever 
equalize profits. All this may be tri¬ 
umphantly established hy tlie divine 
science of Political Economy. 

It is a most lamentable truth, that 
things in (Jreat Britain set themselves 
in fearful array against this divine 
science. The servants of wealtliy tra¬ 
ders and people of fortune have double 
and treble the wages that the servants 
of other people have, yet they form a 
large portion of the whole servants of 
the country, and there is as great a su¬ 
perabundance of them aa of any other 
riescription of 8ervaDta!ii|||rrhey have 
the least labour and no «tra share of 
trust. Agricultural wages are nearly 


double the amount in some counties, of 
what they are in others. Muiiufac- 
turing labourers can earn nearly as 
much more as agricultural ones. A 
vast portion of tlie large ptoprietors of 
land let their farms for half the rent 
that small proprietors obtain. A very 
large share of the land of England 
would, at this moment, le,t for nearly 
double its present rent, if it were let 
by auction. This is not an accidental, 
temporary state of things, but it is the 
regular and permanent one ; it is one 
which i.s immediately re-established, 
if accident change it for a nioment. 
All this, no doubt, militates most de¬ 
testably against the doctrines of sup¬ 
ply and demand, natural equalizations, 
&c., as applied to rents and wages. 

I f the bigots get hold of these things, 
scoff at their ignorance, and swear that 
tacts are nothing when opposed to Po¬ 
litical Economy,—if they dilate on any 
awkward traits in the character and 
condition of your Islanders, prottvi 
that the Islanders are beggared by 
taxes even though they pay none; pro¬ 
test, that the (lovernraent, hy its ty¬ 
ranny, drives them tu crime, even 
though it suffer them to do nearly 
what they please ; if the land be sub¬ 
ject to tithes, protest tliat these ruin 
the occupiers, though they may not 
Ijc cquid to onc-tweiiticth of the rent. 
Above all things, never admit that 
rents can be excessive and ruinous. In 
addition to all this, cover your oppo- 
nen ts wi th the m ost unsavoti ry cpi tne ts. 
I’he adjectives bigotted, illibend, in¬ 
tolerant, .slavish, iS:c.. are, at this mo¬ 
ment, exceedingly effective when em¬ 
ployed against the bigots; be profuse 
in the use of them. 

Having exalted your Islanders to the 
condition described, you must next 
take racasuris for preventitig them 
from being dragged from it. Their 
own efforts would do nothing, but 
those of others might do much if not 
ojtposcd. You must, in the first place, 
use every exertion to prevent the pro¬ 
prietors from changing their conduct. 
Defend them in every practicable way. 
Declare that they ilo exactly what 
they ought. Prou*st, that ou every 
principle of Political Economy, if they 
dwelt on their estates they would exact 
as high rents as the jobbers—they 
would pay no regarrl to the character 
and conduct of, and obtain no influ¬ 
ence over, their tenants—they would 
employ no labourers on their grtmnds 
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—they and their large establishments 
of well-taught domestics would do 
nothing towards civilizing the barbar¬ 
ous vill^ers—they wouid ininlant no 
good habits and principles—their pre¬ 
sence would destroy no petty oppres¬ 
sions, and put down no pernicious feel¬ 
ings—in a word, their residence on 
their estates would not alter matters 
in the smallest degree. 

Political Economy, like surgery, is 
a fine science for freezing the blood. 
It disposes men to operate on each 
other as though they were logs of tim¬ 
ber ; it brings them to a level in feel¬ 
ing, and makes them measure every¬ 
thing by the rule of profit and loss. 
It is a most admirable pioneer for the 
liberal system. When you have, by 
the aid of this sublime science, 
thoroughly filled the noble and other 
landlords with the sentiments of the 
counting-house and the shop-count¬ 
er, you must then assail them with 
the liberal system. Attack with allyour 
might religious teachers, and the prac¬ 
tice of religious precepts: this will 
purify them from any principles that 
may restrain them from dissipation 
and licentiousness. Assail any laws 
that may be meant to protect public 
morals—dcfeml by implication, if you 
cannot in decency do it directly, vice 
and immorality—if you know any pro¬ 
fligates stained with every private and 
public vice, cry them up as the most 
liberal and estimable of men, and as 
perfect models of conduct: thi.s can 
scarcely fail of rendering the land¬ 
lords licentious and profligate. Pour 
the most blackening libels on you>' 
country and your countrymen, and the 
most dazzling panogyric.s on other na¬ 
tions ; this will necessarily divest the 
landlords of those vulgar and pernici¬ 
ous prejudices—the love of country and 
public spirit. 

If you succeed in rendering the pro¬ 
prietors covetous and selfish, sensual 
and debauched, and the despisers of 
their country and countrymen, in a 
word, liberal and enlightened men, 
you will make them the steadiest 
friends of your system in the island. 
You will impel them to dwell con¬ 
stantly amidst the licentiousness of 
other countries, incite them to give 
the utmost encouragement to the job¬ 
ber system, and lead them to regard 
any. yic63 and crimes that may distin- 
those who people their estates, 

ivQ tnany proofs that the people are 


more liberal and enlightened than those 
of other nations. The conversion of 
the proprietors into profligate spend¬ 
thrifts must be the principal object of 
your attention. Only mould them in¬ 
to these, and yon may then easily 
make them anything else that you 
may desire. Suuhspemithrifts, with¬ 
out any tuition, adopt the principle 
of supply and demand in letting their 
estates. Virtual auction is their rule. 
They operate as a pestilence upon that 
abomination, a wealthy yeomanry, 
and upon that intolerable subjection 
in which such a yeomanry keeps agri¬ 
cultural labourers ; of course they de¬ 
stroy those pernieious habits and feel¬ 
ings which have so long distinguished 
so large a portion of the peasantry of 
Great Britain. 

While you arc thus operating upon 
the land-proprietors of the island, you 
will be producing the most beneficial 
effects among those of your own coun¬ 
try. 

If any attempts he made to intro¬ 
duce those baleful things the poor-law-s 
into your island, resist them to the 
utmost. Here again the divine scitnee 
of Political Economy must be your 
chief weapon. Prove by this incom¬ 
parable science, that the assuring to 
the labourer of a jn ovision from the 
parish when he cannot procure work, 
will inevitably make liim refuse to 
work at all—tliiu labourers ought to 
he left m beg if they cannot obtriin em¬ 
ployment: that begging, whether suc¬ 
cessful or not, instead of making tliein 
idle, will make them most industrious 
—that the dL-pr.avcd habits, which 
begging inevitably gives, will make 
them the more valuable mcmlxTB of 
society—that it will add prodigiously 
to public wealth, if the land be covered 
with clouds of beggars—that work can 
alway.s be had if labourers will srt:k 
it—and that evtTy system ought to bo 
immediately destroyed, which produ¬ 
ces the least of abuse and evil, no 
matter how comprehensive and com¬ 
plicated it may be, and what benefits 
may flow from it. 

Here again you will, no doubt, he 
vigorously assaulted % the bigots. 
They will fling some awkward facts 
at your teeth, for Fortune, that illibe¬ 
ral and slavish goddess, seems to have 
tnalicioosly fashioned the history of 
this despitt||ile country in which we 
have had dffmisfor tune to be born, in¬ 
to an inveterate enemy to our sublime 
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science. They will tell you that the 
poor-laws operated for centuries with¬ 
out injuring the labourers’ industry—- 
that, not forty years since, the country 
labourer held it to be the extreme of 
degradation to receive aid from the 
parisl), and wo\ild never crave it ex¬ 
cept from imperious necessity. They 
will maintain that these incontrover¬ 
tible facts prove that the poor-laws, and 
the highest degree of industry in the 
labourer, can exist together, not for a 
moment, V>ut permanently. They will 
maintain that the natural operation of 
the poor-laws is, not to injure, but to 
promote industry—that if you compel 
a man to beg, you make him a liar 
and a thief, you destroy his morals— 
that if you destroy his morals, you de¬ 
stroy his industry—and that the poor- 
laws, in protecting his morals, protect 
his industry. They will assert exist¬ 
ing facts to prove that there may lie 
an excess of labourers, that it may be 
impossible for this cxce-ss to' obtain 
employment or to escape starvation, 
save through parish relief or begging; 
that this excess would still be found 
if the poor-laws were destroyed, and 
that the destruction of these laws 
%voiild increase, in a frightful degree, 
the evils that flow from it. Tliey will 
ttll you that the scarcity of work, and 
Cobbett and your liberal vnitexs, vicro 
the means of destroying the pride, in¬ 
dependence, and other gootl feelings of 
your labouring population •, and that 
the poor-laws were not their auxiliary, 
but their enemy. They will inaintam 
that a British labourer will still work 
whenever he can obtain employment, 
.nnd will still do as much labour in 
the day os two labourers of any other 
nation, notwithstanding the o}Kration 
of the poor-laws. And they will, 
perhaps, have the blushless effrontery 
to say, that these laws have done more 
to exalt the moral and intellectual cha¬ 
racter of the labouring onlers, than 
anytliing else in your system ; and 
that the divine science of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, in so far as it operates against 
pubhe morals—^against national phi¬ 
lanthropy and l^nevolence—against 
the pure and lofty feelings which an¬ 
tiquated moralists and philosophers 
were at such pains to implant—it ope¬ 
rates not only against the other inte¬ 
rests of the state, but most perniciotis- 
ly against national wealtb,., 

Meet all this by once more assert¬ 
ing, that facts are nothing when op¬ 


posed to Political Economy. Declare 
that this sublime science stands upon 
the infallible maxims, that men and 
bodies of men will always do what it 
is their interest to do, and that all 
men, no matter of what disposition, 
habits, rank, and country, will always 
act alike in the same circumstances. 
Demonstrate the truth of these max¬ 
ims. Shew that, as it is the manifest 
interest of all men to be industrious, 
honest, virtuous, and orderly, it is im¬ 
possible for any man, or. body of men, 
to be idle, knavish, vicious, and tur¬ 
bulent, if not imiKilled to it by such 
c.iui>es as the poor laws; and that, 
therefore, religion and irreligion, the 
inostopiwsitc kitids of instruction, tlte 
most discordant opinions and prejudi¬ 
ce,s, will have the same effect on hu¬ 
man conduct. Quote iifproof the no- 
L'ii ious facts, that the radicals, a few 
years since, did what it was their in¬ 
terest to do—that the mobs and pro¬ 
cessionists of the late Queen did what 
it was their interest to do—and that 
the Homan Catholics, ami the weaver, 
collier, ajid other associations of la¬ 
bourers, are at this mon’.''nt acting in 
the wisest possible manner for their 
own intcrest-s. Shew that it is contra¬ 
ry to every principle of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, for the labouring classes to be 
kept under surveillance: and control, 
and point in proof to the splendid re¬ 
sults which have sprung from the re¬ 
peal of the combination-laws- Having 
done thi.s, yon may then, by means of 
tlie celestial libeml system, prove that 
])itbiic mor.ils arc a public curse, and 
that the community will never pros¬ 
per until it is converted into a mass of 
vice and profligacy. 

Your island will, ]»crliaps, be threat¬ 
ened with another evii from which you 
must vigilantly protect it. In the lat¬ 
ter part of the war there were, in Great 
lirihtui, as many respectable farmers’ 
sons and others, in want of good-sized 
farms, and unable to obtain them, in 
their native country, as would have 
been able to occupy a very large part 
of your island. This, from the pre¬ 
sent asitect of things, is very likely to 
happen again ; and if these persons 
have reasonable inducement, they will 
throng to your island in crowds. Their 
being permitted to do so would have 
the most ffital and melancholy conse¬ 
quences. They would intiwuce a 
most pernicious amount of unborrow- 
cd agricultural capital-^they would 
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estabKsli tlie most ruinous systems of 
management-—they would destroy the 
equality and indqwndeitce of the peo¬ 
ple—they would convert a very large 
part of your one grand class into ser¬ 
vants, and effectually control them— 
they would propa^te the most mis¬ 
chievous habits and opinions—and 
they wotild produce a variety of other 
grievous evils. What we have recom¬ 
mended, touching the landlords, will, 
by keeping up rents, be one means of 
keeping them away ; and what we are 
about to recommend, will supply all 
that may be lacking for their ettectual 
exclusion. 

You must now direct your attention 
to that most important point, the sup. 
plying of tlie people of your island 
urith just opinions and feelings. Tlie 
divine liberal system must here be 
your principal guide. Keep the facts 
for ever before you, that this system 
carries on a war of extermination 
against the regular Clergy, the Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, and the practice of 
religion ; that it constantly advocates 
those things which form tlie primary 
sources of vice and guilt; that it holds 
up the profligates of this and other 
countries as tlie best of mortals: that 
it ranks hatred of public functionaries 
and governments among the cardinal 
virtues, and that it anxiously sighs to 
reverse all that at present exists in 
this country. Keep this fact, we say, 
for ever before you, and act according¬ 
ly- ^ 

The jobbers will do no little towards 
accomplibhingwhat the liberal system 
will prescribe, without you. They will 
connive at, and encourage, illicit distil¬ 
lation, the robbing the clergyman of 
his tithes, &c. &c. This will have the 
most beneficial effect in fi-eeing the 
)K'ople from the restraints which ho¬ 
nesty, reverenee for the laws, and other 
feelings of a similarly pi-rnieiotis na¬ 
ture, impose. In addition to this, the 
exactions of the jobbers will place the 
people in that glorious state of hunger 
and nakedness, of bodily degradation 
and mental darkness, in which it is 
almost impossible for men to know and 
practise the distinctions between right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, innocence 
and crime j—in which it is almost im¬ 
possible for wrong, vice, and crime, to 
assume any other than the most ag¬ 
gravated character. 

Your care, of course, must be to 
com{dete iwhat the Johb^s may leave 


undone, and to take every possible 
means for preventing others from ren¬ 
dering your coiuhincd labours of no 
effect. 

If the established Church of the 
island resemble that of England, you 
must be implacable enemies of the 
clergy, for they will contend against 
you in everything. You must, as good 
Liberals and true, detest the Protes¬ 
tant religion in general, and that of 
the Church of England in particular. 
It would be most desirable if you could 
abolish religion altogether, hut this 
perhaps would he scarcely practicable. 
It seems to be agreed on all hands that 
man is ** a religious animal,” and 
therefore, perhaps, if you oppose athe¬ 
ism or deism to prolestaiitism, you 
will hardly triumph, ft uill conse- 
quei^ly be wise in you to war against 
the regular clergy, by means of any 
other religion that may possess tlie 
greatest number of the following cha¬ 
racteristics :— 

If it call itself a Christian one, it 
must comprehend in its creed as much 
of what is flatly opposed to the New 
Testament, as will make it practical 
heathenism. 

It must invest its priests with tlu- 
attributes of God—it must place them 
above God—it must even make God 
seem to l>e but their passive instru¬ 
ment ; a being existing only to save 
or consign to perdition as they may 
dictate, in the eyes of the people. 11 
must exact from the people, for the 
priests, the most slavish, blind, and 
abject obedience, and it must give to 
the priests unlimited authority to de¬ 
cide, ill spite of the scriptures, or any 
other authority, divine or human, what 
shall, and what shall not, be regarded 
as religious duty. This will have the 
blessed cftect of turning the ininils of 
the people from their Maker to the 
priests; it will give the worship and 
obedience to the latter instead of the 
former. 

Its priests, while they must speak 
incessantly of their power to forgive 
sins, and to admit into, and excludu 
from heaven, any one they please, 
must instruct the people that salvation 
depends not on a virtuous and pious 
life; that it will not be forfeited by a 
life of the darkest vices and crimes; 
and that all that is necessary to ob¬ 
tain it is, to go through such forms, 
repeat such words, and pay such suina 
of money, ’as they may dictate. They 
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must make tlie people believe, tliat 
they may commit tne most flagrant 
'wickedness ogain and again, and still 
be forgiven, on such terms as all have 
it in their power to ofFcr; and that the 
blackest wretch that ever cursed the 
earth will be sure of entering heaven, 
if he get that forgiveness,from them, 
which he can so easily obtain. This 
will have the most beneficial opera¬ 
tion imaginable. It will destroy the 
power of conscience,—^it will take away • 
the fear of future punishment alto¬ 
gether,—it -will convince the people 
tli.it they may commit any wickedness 
■»vhatever; that they may rob, burn, 
and assassinate, as they please, and 
still be in no danger of perdition ; and 
it will, of course, make the religion, 
to a great extent, the pander of the 
worst passions and propensities of hu¬ 
man nature. Only depose God, and 
deify ilie priest; make the name of 
the one the tool of the other; and 
substltntc the xiriest's inventions for 
tlic precepts of scripture, and your re¬ 
ligion will inevitably destroy those pes¬ 
tilential things—public morals. 

'i'his religion must, of course, stre¬ 
nuously insist on the suppression of 
the scriptures, and all sound expo¬ 
sitions of Christianity. It must per¬ 
mit the free ciiculation of ivritings 
that contain direct incitements to vice 
•ind crime; it must sanction the use 
of these in the schools, but it must, on 
no consideration, suffer the people to 
l^ad the Bible. 

It must positively prohibit the peo¬ 
ple from entering the churchc.s of the 
establishment, and the Protestant cha¬ 
pels ; it must proclaim the more de¬ 
vout, Bible-reading, Bible-obcving 
Trotestants, to be the greatest and the 
most unpardonable sinners ; it must 
as^ert that the clergy of the establish¬ 
ed Church have no spiritual character, 
ami are a nuisance; to the country; and 
it imist maintain, that while there is 
no hell for its own followers, there is 
no lieavcn for the followers of other 
religion.^. 

The priests of tins religion ought to 
jmssess, at least, an hundred-fold more 
of direct .authority thau the regular 
clergy; they ought, in truth, to be 
perfectly despotic. They roust insist 
upon auricular confession, for this will 
place their flocks at their mercy. They 
must regularly visit the houses of the 
people, and carry off by main force the 


Bible, religious tracts, and all other 
obnoxious writings, They must be 
permitted to inflict the roost severe 
personal punishments on all who may 
dare to disobey their commands. They 
muat impose penances, which are about 
equal to the legal punishments of whip¬ 
ping and standing in tlie pillory, for 
lighter offences ; and they must em¬ 
ploy excommunication, which is the 
Joss of character, and ruin—which, if 
not equal to, is but one-degree short 
of, death—against graver ones. These 
punishments must be resorted to, with¬ 
out mercy, against all who may dare to 
enter a Protestant place of worship, 
or retain in their possession a Bible or 
a religious tract. 

While the priests must thus effec¬ 
tually prevent the people from reading 
tl.!, scriptures, and obtaining religious 
knowledge, they must shew the ut¬ 
most indulgcntx; to vices ; they must 
permit the profanation of the Sabbath ; 
if they know that they have incendia¬ 
ries and murdtsrers in their flocks, they 
must conceal it from the legal autho¬ 
rities ; if they know that ;• plot is con¬ 
cocting, for ruining and shedding the 
blood of innocent families, they must 
not reveal it; they must tell the dying 
felon that his sins are forgiven, though 
they know that he is passing, with a 
lie in his mouth, to the presence of 
his Maker ; they must on no account 
excommunicate a man for being a mur¬ 
derer or a traitor. 

A priesthood, teaching a religion 
like this, and posst;ssing these terrible 
powers, cannot fail of obtaining the 
most boundless autbority over a }»co- 
ple so happily circum.stanced as those 
of your island. It caiiiint fail of ob¬ 
taining, virtually, the sovereign autho¬ 
rity. It cannot fail of being able to 
lead, or drag the people, to anything 
wliatever. It cannot fail of establish¬ 
ing nearly everything that the divine 
liberal system wishes to see establish¬ 
ed in point of morals. 

It is a most difficult matter to give 
to a peasantry tlic political feelings 
which this glorious system inculcates. 
All the circumstances in which a pea¬ 
santry is placed, have a natural ten¬ 
dency to make it orderly and loyal. _ Its 
minute subdivisions, its occu[iatieii, 
and the diflicalty of supplying it with 
liberal newspapers, of placing before it 
liberal examples, of establishioc amhlst 
it liberal teachers, and of bringing 
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within its hearing li/>ernl harangues, 
all 0 }>crate most powerfully against 
nndering it turbulent and disafiected. 
Your main instruments, therefore, in 
operating upon the politics of your 
country population, must be your 
priests, and, of course, these must be 
turious political intriguers. Their po¬ 
litical, will be as boundless as their re¬ 
ligious influence, and they will render 
your people exactly what the liberal 
system would wish to make tliem in 
politics. 

It cannot be necessary for ua to 
prove, tliat the State ought not to have 
the least influence or authority over 
the priests—that it should not bo suf¬ 
fered to interfere in the smallest de¬ 
gree in their education and appoint¬ 
ment—that th^mc-n who, by acting 
the double part of spies and tyrants— 
who, by compulsion and terror, as 
well as persuasion and seduction— 
who, by inflicting the most grievous 

{ lunishmcnts, and producing the be- 
ief, that they can admit into heaven, 
or cast into hell, whomsoever they 
please, hold dospoMc sway over five or 
six millions of the people, and terrify 
the goveri^ment from taking any mea¬ 
sures tluat may displease them, ought 
to be independent of, and above, the 
overnment. This is too obvious to 
eed evidence to establish it. The 
priests ought positively to deny the 
supremacy of the State, and to assert 
their supn loacy over it. Their head 
ought to be some foreign potentate— 
some crafty and unprincipled Italian; 
a man dwelling in the most ignorant 
and licentious part of Europe; one 
who will, in the face of the world, at¬ 
tack your national institutions and li¬ 
berty, avow his hatred of the Protes¬ 
tants, and assert that they ought to be 
“ extirpated." This man ought to no¬ 
minate the higher of the priests, and 
these, his creatures, ought to nominate 
tlte inferior ones. 

It may, however, be most just and 
proper for the State to pay for the edu¬ 
cation of the priests, provided it be re¬ 
strained from interfering in such edu¬ 
cation'. Nothing could be more de¬ 
sirable than that the State should 
educate men to proclaim that the re¬ 
gular clcr^ have no religious charac¬ 
ter, and that they are a nuisance to 
the ialand, to combine with any poli¬ 
tical faction that may put the piwKc 
pra(« and weal in peril, and tosptmge 
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from their starving flocks the money 
necessary to feed and arm such fac¬ 
tion. 

Altlurngh miracle alone could pre¬ 
vent a religion and priesthood like 
thcflo from rendering such a people as 
your islitiidcrs everything you could 
wish in murals and politics, still it 
n»ay not be wise to trust to them 
wholly. It is better to be doubly 
armed, tlLsn to be without weapons. 
It will therefore be highly prudent to 
form a gigantic political faction to act 
as their ally, and to perform such la¬ 
bours in politics os it might be un¬ 
seemly in the priesthood to undertake. 

The leaders of this faction ought, 
by all means, to be lawyers. Law- 
era, when they plunge into politics, 
avc far less than other men of such 
scruples as your faction ought to be 
wholly free from. These lawyers 
ought to be fanatical, superstitious, 
crazy, hot-headed, blind, and ignorant 
ill the last degree ; they ought, more 
especially, to be intensely ignorant of 
the principles of the Rritish constitu¬ 
tion, of the principles of liberty, and 
of the character of the British people. 
When these lawyers form themselves 
into a body, your priests must com¬ 
bine both themselves and their flocks 
%vith them: This will, of course, make 
your people religiously obey whatever 
the lawyers may dictate. As lawyers, 
no matter what they undertake, must 
alwayo> have money to work with, 
your priests whom the state educates 
must extract from their starving flocks 
—if seduction fail, they cun employ 
threats and punishments—some fifty 
thou.sand per annum for the use of the 
lawyers. A portion of this money 
oiight to be avowedly employed in bri¬ 
bing the newspaper writers of the em¬ 
pire, and this will necessarily procure 
ou other most potent allies. It will 
e roost wise to secure the assistance 
of Cobbett, and all such writers. A 
hired agent established in London may 
be of great service. 

You will now be secure. The esta¬ 
blished clergy—the government—the 
whole world—^may do what they please, 
and you may laugh at them all. 

You must, however, not slumber 
in giving to your terrific means oticra- 
tion. Laws are hateful things to the 
divine liberal system; therdbre you 
must destroy the laws, or render them 
inoperative. The jobbers will disnua^ 
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lify ]roar population for furnishing 
functionaries to execute the laws, and 
your priesthood and faction must dis> 
qualify it for furnishing legal witness¬ 
es. This will do much towards ren¬ 
dering the laws a dead letter. If the 
govcvninent prosecute traitors—if pri¬ 
vate individuals prosecute rioters, rob¬ 
bers, and murderers—if a clergyman 
bring an action for tithes lawluily due 
to him—if a member of another reli¬ 
gion bring an action against a member 
of yours—the exjienses of the defence 
must, in all cases, be defrayed by the 
funds of your faction. As no private 
unconnected individuals, whether poor 
or rich, will be able to contend against 
the purse of your faction in courts of 
law, this will supply all that may be 
wanting for rendering the laws a nul¬ 
lity. It will yield another mighty ad¬ 
vantage—it will give employment and 
bread to your lawyers. 

The regular clergy are solemnly 
pledged to their (lod and their coun¬ 
try to do everything in their poAver to 
make your peojdc good Christians; 
they are expressly enjoined to do this 
by the laws. In so tar as their efforts 
may be successful, they will take the 
sovereignty from your priesthood and 
faction, and give it to the State—they 
will establish that horrible state of 
things in respect of religion and jwli- 
tics, which is to he seen in Great Bri¬ 
tain : You must, of course, vigorous¬ 
ly oppose them. If you suffer tiicm to 
circulate the Scriptures, you are ruin¬ 
ed, thcretbre your mobs, inff amed and 
headed by your priesthood and fac¬ 
tion, must put down by force their 
Bible-mcetingg. Your people must be 
taught to detest the Bible, and to cry, 
“ fioAvn with the Bible!” and your 
priests must solemnly charge them, in 
their official character, not to retain 
the Scriptures, or any religious trea¬ 
tise, if put into their hands. 

If the bigots declare that it is vir¬ 
tual treason for your priesthood and 
faction to make themselves the censors 
of the press—to prevent tlw regular 
clergy trom doing what the law and 
the religion of the State command 
them to do—to prohibit the, circula¬ 
tion of the religious creed of the State 
•—to prevent the people from making 
themselves acquainted with this cn»ed 
—and to prevent the reading of that 
which is published under the authori¬ 
ty of the State, and which is the only 
f.enuinc source of Christianity—treat 
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them with silent scorn. The present 
liberality of the nation will render any 
other reply useless. 

If your priests be so indiscreet as to 
enter into sober disputations with the 
regular clergy touching the propriety 
of circulating the Scriptures, repre¬ 
hend sudi disputations vehemently. 
Swear that they cannot possibly pro¬ 
duce anything but mischief, and to 
prove it, shew that the disputations in 
Parliament—newsjiaper discuspions— 
theological controverjdes—in fine, ar¬ 
gumentation and discussion of every 
kind—only stifle inquiry, destroy 
knoAvledge, overthrow truth, and pro¬ 
duce every variety of baleful conse¬ 
quences. The liberal part of the na¬ 
tion will believe you. 

If the government, or any fanatics 
and enthusia«(.s. endeayouf to establish 
scL'jois among your Islanders, be care¬ 
ful to prevent any religion and mora¬ 
lity from being taught in these schools, 
and, above all things, exclude from 
them the Scriptures. If your people 
are taught reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, at the cost of the Slate, it may 
he of service to you, provith'd they are 
taught nothing else. It will enable 
them to read whatever your priest¬ 
hood and faction may put into their 
hands; and, as the wliolcsome and 
searching laws of these bodies will 
suppress all other compositions, therti^- 
will be no danger of their reading any 
other. 

It will be highly necessary for you 
to malign and blacken the regular 
clergy in every possible way. Protest, 
that wlicn they obtain a portion of the . 
tithes which are legally their due, they 
rob and ruin the people. Although it 
is a notorious fact that tithe-free land 

I rays more in rent alone than titheablc 
and pays in both rent and tithes, 
prove, by the unerring science of Po¬ 
litical Economy, that the tithes are a 
ruinous impost which the occupiers of 
titheable land have to pay beyond 
what is paid by the rest of the com¬ 
munity. Although every one knows 
that if tithes were abolished, the land¬ 
holders would demand more than their 
amount of additional rent, prove, by 
the said unerring science, that the abo¬ 
lition would put their amount annual¬ 
ly, and for ever, exclusively, into the 
})Ockets of the occupiers. Although no 
one is ignorant that, if the church- 
lands were taken from the clergY, 
they would, whether sold or givcu 
F 
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away, pass to men who would raise 
the rents, and spend Uiesc rents out of 
the island, still prove, by the said 
unerring science, that, tho possession 
of these lands by tlte clergy involves 
the island in min. If the clergy at¬ 
tempt to perform their duty, protest 
that they are generating bad feelings, 
and fomenting rebellion. If they la¬ 
bour to teach the people the principles 
and practice of genuine Christianity, 
without reference to particular creeds, 
denounce them as men who are a 
plague to the island. Nevcrsparcriiein, 
except.when they are silent—when 
they totally neglect their duty—^and 
when they suffer your priests to do 
whatever they please. 

On the other hand, you must la¬ 
vish all the panegyrics that language 
will supply, on your priests;—de¬ 
clare that tney^are the most spotless 
and meritorious of God's creatures;— 
protest that everything they do is 
most constitutional, lawful, just, and 
necessary;—swear that they ought to 
suppress the Bible, and all expositions 
of the religion of the State—that they 
ought to keep the people in the most 
horrible ignorance and depravity— 
that they ought to prevent the regular 
clergy from performing their religious 
duties—that they ought to occupy the 
first place in, and to form the chief 
.jl^inciple of vitality and power of, a 
tremendous political faction, which 
threatens to involve the empire in war 
—in a word, that they ought to do any¬ 
thing they please. Prove that it Is 
impossible tor them to possess too 
much influence and autliority; and 
that the laws, the Constitution, the 
government, the public weal, tin* in¬ 
terests of society, in short, everything 
in your system, ought to be subordi¬ 
nate and subservient to them. 

'llie lawyers and otiicr members of 
your faction, your priests, and your 
newspapers, bribed or unbribed, must 
daily scatter tlus profusely in every 
corner of your island. It must be 
served up in such language, and with 
such adjuncts, as may be the best cal¬ 
culated for making an impression on 
the people. If any slanders of the 
Protestant relijpon, and tlie clergy of 
the Church of England, can be invented 
so foul, flltliy, revolting, and devilish, 
that even your very lawyers and priests 
cannot repeat them, let any such pet- 
sop SIS Cobbett, print them in his pa¬ 
per, then let them be copied into your 


other papers, and then Ict'your faction, 
and other engines of circulation, de¬ 
luge the island with the papers. 

The tuition of your people will l>e 
imperfect, if you do not fill them with 
intense batrm of Great Britain. If 
they indulge any kindly feeling to- ^ 
wards this wretched state, they will ’ 
be in danger of imbibing some of its 
pernicious opinions and habits. Vour 
priests, la wyers,and other instruments, 
must, therefore, continually tell them, 
that Great Britain enacted the most . 
cruel and unjust laws against their 
ancestors, but. they must conceal the 
fact, that their ancestors provoked 
these laws by tlieir conduct—they 
must tell them, that Great Britain 
holds them now in chains, and makes 
them the victims of intolerable op¬ 
pression, but they must carefully con¬ 
ceal all she has done for them. Your 
lawyers must tell them, that nineteen 
twentieths of the British women are 
strumpets from reading the Bible. 
Cobbett must tell them that England 
is the land of bastards,” and that its 
peasantry are monsters of depravity. 
The Morning Chronicle must tell them 
that the English are the most sensual 
and immoral people in Europe. The 
Edinburgh Kevietv must supply thorn 
with libels on the British j)eople—in 
a word, all those liberal persons who 
have magnanimously fillwl themselves 
with scorn of their country, .'jiul who 
can only speak of, to vilify, it, must 
a-ssist ill causing them to detest (rrcai 
Britain. When every thing in the cha¬ 
racter and circumstances of your Is¬ 
landers, will lead them to devour this 
with the utmost greediness, and when 
everything that way tend to contra¬ 
dict it can be effectually kept from 
them, your success in filling them with 
the most rancorous and inveterate ha¬ 
tred of Great Britain, cannot full of 
being most perfect and glorious. 

After having banished or destroyed 
almost all who could form an upper 
or a middle class—ahnost all who could 
set proper examples to your people, 
and who would nave an interest in 
setting such cxam{de8—almost all who 
could fashion your population into a 
society, and prevent it from becoming 
one ^gantic, unorganized, ungovern¬ 
able, terrific mob: after having re¬ 
fined the mass of your people to the 
lowest point of iraorance, penury, de¬ 
pravity, and lawlessness—taken from 
their eyes all beneficial example—fill- 
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c<l them with the worst feelings that 
savage and uncivilized man can cn« 
tortain—and made them the abject 
slaves of men who have a vital inte¬ 
rest in kceojng them in this condition: 
after having taken the most effectual 
measures to prevent thent from being 
taught the principles and practice of 
Christianity, or anything whatever 
that might change tlteir feelings and 
character : after luving created the 
most omnipotent means for keeping 
their worst pinions eontinually m a 
consuming flame—for feeding their 
worst ideas with the last morsel that 
these can gorge—and for rendering 
them monsters in everything that can 
sink and blacken the human species: 
affc'r having destroyed the operation 
of the laws, and rendered it almost 
impossible to govern them by anything 
but the sword : after having done all 
tills, you ragy then pause for a mo¬ 
ment, and rejoice over your labours. 

It will now be advisable for you to 
unite’your island with, to render it 
beneficial to, tireat Britain. As you 
have inaile your Islanders, in habit, 
teeling, opinion, character, conduct, 
in cverytliing that can be imagined— 
the perfect reverse of the people of 
(treat Britain: as you have rendered 
them ignorant, to the last degree, of 
the Constitution, the laws, and the 
whole system, of Great Britain ; and 
as you have taken the most effectual 
means for protecting this ignorance 
from being dissipated : as you have 
Knight them to detest the religion of 
Grwit Britain, the political principles 
of Great Britain, the government of 
Great Britain, the people of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and Great Britain as a nation ; 
and as you have made combined re¬ 
ligious and ^lolitical fanaticum the 
source of this detestation ; as you 
have rendered it almost impossible for 
the people of the two islands, ever 
to be anything but the reverse of each 
other in character and conduct, and 
ever to regard each other with any¬ 
thing but quenchless animosity: as 
you have done all this, now pass a law 
to unite them—tomakethemoKK vjeo- 
V1.G— the benept if Great Britain. 

You must now bring eighty or one 
hundred of the lawyers, and other 
members of your faction—of the men 
who have publicly declared their ha¬ 
tred of the religion of Britain, who 
liave publicly libellctl the British peo¬ 
ple, in every possible way, who nave 


publicly displayed the most rancorous 
nostility to Britain, who have publicly 
proved that they are grossly ignuraiit 
of the Constitution, lilicrty, and inte¬ 
rests of Britain, and who have public¬ 
ly endeavoured to do all the injury in 
their power to Britain—you must 
bring eighty or one hundred of these 
men into the British legislature, and 
a large number into the executive, 
the embassies, &c. &e. to manage the 
religious and other interests of Bri¬ 
tain. You must involve two churches 
which divide the mass of the people 
of the two islands between them, in a 
rancorous and exterminating war, Ibr 
the ecclesiastical wealth and dignities 
of the empire, and not only for these, 
but even for the civil trusts and dig¬ 
nities of the empire. The^war will be 
carried on with all the fury that coin- 
bii.’-d religious and political fanati¬ 
cism can inspire; it will render the 
regular clergy as violent politicians as 
your priests—^it will make every poH- 
' tical question appeal to religions ani¬ 
mosity—it will fill Britain with your 
proselytizing priests—it will cause tlic 
lower orders to be the mo*t unremit¬ 
ting and desi>erate in the contest—and 
it cannot fail of yielding to Britain 
every benefit and blessing that a na¬ 
tion could possess and desire. 

If the bigots oppose you, protest ^ 
that the British Constitution knows^ 
nothing of qualification, and that all 
men have an abstract right to be pla¬ 
cet! on an equality in a community; 
declare, that if it tverc iwsitivcly 
known that your lawyers, &c. on be¬ 
ing admitteil into the cxecniive, the 
legislature, &c. Sec., would immedi¬ 
ately destroy the Church, Constitu¬ 
tion, and liberty of Britain, and in¬ 
volve her ill convulsion and ruin, still 
they ought to be admitted on the 
ground of absthact biumt. The 
liberal and enli^hteiwd portion of the 
British people will believe you. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
mve more of the unerring counsels of 
the statesmen of Cockaigne. Wc re¬ 
gret from our souls, that the necessi¬ 
ty for our abridging and compressing 
as much as possible, has prevented us 
from giving these counsels in the beau¬ 
tiful and impressive language in which 
they were originally delivered. If, 
howeverf any man will take the trou¬ 
ble of wading through the stupendous 
mass which the imrivalled statesmen 
of Cockaigne have written or spoken 
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on this (inomcntous question^ he will 
lind that we have executetl our task 
with the most scrupulous fidelity. He 
will find that, although the sketches 
of the consequences that would flow 
from practising their advice, are tre- 
quontly our own, we have not ascri¬ 
bed to them a single syllable of advice 
which has hot, again and again, been 
promulgated and enforced by these 
learned and sagacious persons. We 
do not place this paper ik^fore the Mi¬ 
nistry, or the Opposition, or party- 
men of any kind, lor we hold the pen 


for higher interests than those of a 
party; we place it before the intelli¬ 
gent, patriotic, and independent part 
of our countrymen, as the counsel 
which is daily given by a vast portion 
of our public press, and *our public 
men. Wc will not add to it any coun¬ 
sel of our own—we will not say what 
reflections it is calculated to produce; 
wc will not point out the conduct 
which it imperiously calls for. Those 
to whom we speak know their duty, 
and they will discharge it. 


THE KIGIIT-HAWK. 

Vox, ct praterea nihil. 

The winds arc pillowed on the waveless deep, 

And from the curtain’d sky the midnight moon 
Looks sombred o'er the forests great, that sleep 
Unstirring, while a soft melodious tune, 

Nature's still voice, the lapsing stream, is heard. 

And ever and anon th' unseen night-wandering bird. 

An Arab of the air, it floats along. 

Enamour'd of the silence and the night. 

The tall pine tops, the mountains dim among. 

Aye wheeling on in solitary flight; 

Like an ungentle spirit earthwards sent. 

To haunt the pale-faced moon, a cheerless banishment. 

A wild low sound—a melancholy cry. 

Now near, remoter now, and more remote; 

In the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys by, 

Lpving amid the starlight calm to float; 

Now sharp and shrill, now faint, and by degrees 
Fainter, like Summer wimls that die 'mid leafy trees. 

I listen—in the solitude I stand. 

The breathless hush of midnight—all is still ; 
Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods expand ; 

There is a slum luring mist upon the hiu ; 

Nature through all her regions seems asleep. 

Save, ever and anon, that wailing sound and de^p. 

Doubtless, in elder times, unhallow'd sound! 

When Fancy ruled the subject lands, and Fear, 
Some demon elf, or goblin shrieking round. 

Darkly thou smot’st on Superstition’s ear ; 

The wild wood had its spirits, and the glen 
Teem'd with dim shapes, and shades iitimical to men. 

Here, in this solitude all vast and void. 

Life seems a vision of the shadowy past. 

By mighty Silence swallow’d and destroy’d. 

And thou of living sounds the dirge, and last; 
Serenely quiet sleeps the moveless scene. 

As if, aU discord o'er, mankind had never been. 
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Nocturnal haunter of the homeless sky! 

Most immaterial of terrestrial things! 

On the grey cloud in slumber canst thou lie ; 

Or 'mid the flooding moonlight fold thy wings ? 

'Mid shooting star-beams lovest thou to roam ? 

This gross earth, sure, for thee is scarce a fitting home. 

Lovest thou, when storms are dark, and rains come down. 

When wild winds round lone dwellings moan and sigh. 

And night is hooded in its gloomiest frown. 

To mingle with the tempest thy lone cry. 

To pierce the rolling thuiuler>clouds, and brook 

The scythe-wing'd lightuing's glare with fierce unshrinking look ? 

On Summer's scented eve, when fulgent skies 
^'he last bright traces of the day partook. 

And Heaven look'd down on Earth with starry eyes, 
llcflectcd softly in the wimpling brook. 

Far, far above, wild solitary bird, 

'rhy melancholy scream 'mid woodlands I have heard. 

And I have heard thee when the wintry snow 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales, 

Tlirough the drear darkness wandering to and fro, 

And mingling with the sharp and sighing gales 
Thy wizartl notir—when Nature's prostrate form. 

In desolation sad, lay sunk beucath the storm. 

It is a sound most solemn, strange, and lone. 

That wildly talks of something far remote 
Amid the past—of something scarcely known—* 

Of Time’s most early voice a parted note— 

The echo of Antu^uity,—the cry 

Of liuiii brooding o'er some Greatness doom’d to die. 

So parted from communion with mankind. 

So severed from all life and living sound. 

Calmly the solemuisiSLd and soften'd mind 

Sinks down, and dwells in pensive thought profound. 

On dreams of yore, on visions swept away. 

The loves and friendships warm of being's early day- 

Most lonely voice! most wild unbodied scream! 

'I’hat hauntest thus the silent wilderness. 

Thou tellest man that life is but a dream, 
llomantic as the tones of thy distress. 

Leaving on earth no lingering tract bclund. 

And melting as thou meltest on the wind! 

Faint come the notes—thou meltest distant far. 

Scarce heard at intervals ujmn the night. 

Leaving to loneliness each listening star. 

The trees—the river—and the moonshine bright. 

And 'mid this stirless hush, tliis still of death. 

Heard is my bosom’s throb, and audible my Imath. 

Lo! 'mid the Future dim, remote or near. 

Lurks in the womb of Time a dreatlful day. 

When shuddering Earth an awful Voice shaU hear. 

And Ruin make the universe her prey. 

And Silence, when the pulse of Nature stUls, 

In viewless robe shall ut enthroned on smokiDg hUls! 
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UOtlCP. AE8FECTINO Mtt BAOSTER'S NEWtY DISCOVERED SYSTEM FOR THE 
REMOVAL OP IMPEDIMENTS OP SPEECH AND DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION. 


Among the numerous calamities to 
which oar nature is incident, there 
are few so generally distressing as that 
of defective utterance, whether it ap¬ 
pears in the mild form of a hesitation 
in speech, in the more confirmed stage 
of continual stammering, or in its 
crisis of muscular contortions. 

The experience of every person who 
has mixed much with society, wiU 
furnish him with examples of all these 
varieties of imperfect articulation ; but 
unless they have been observed with¬ 
in the circle of his own friends, or 
within the sphere which circumscribes 
the exercise of his own feelings, he 
has, perhaps, never reflected on the 
agonies to which its victim is exposed, 
or on the heart-breaking anticipations 
which it excites in all those who are 
interested in his welfare. To a young 
man of great talents, of refined wit, 
and of extensive information, who 
seems destined to enliven and adora 
the circles in which he moves, the oc¬ 
currence of such a calamity is perhaps 
the greatest to which Providence can 
subject him. Conscious of powers 
which he cannot exercise, without 
being the object of ridicule, or with¬ 
out giving pain to those who hear 
him, he resigns himself to the tran¬ 
quillity of silence; and in so far as rc- 
mrds the pleasures of socialintercoursc, 
be is on a level with those who are 
utterly destitute of the organs of speech. 
To those who are destined for public 
life, for the bar, the pulpit, or the se¬ 
nate, the evils of ddceetivc utterance 
are still more appalling. All the ear¬ 
ly hopes of professional success are at 
once extinguished, and the unfortu¬ 
nate^ patient either becomes a burden 
to his firiends and to himself, or must 
embark in a newptofession, for which, 
perhaps, neither his talents nor his 
education have prepared him. When 
imperfect articulation deforms the fe¬ 
male voice, its effects are yet more 
distressing. Under its mildest form, 
all the enchantments of youth and 
beauty disappearevery accomplish¬ 
ment, however weat, is thrown into 
tlie shade, and all the hopes of female 
ambition are for ever blighted. 


The disease to which we have al¬ 
luded, is admitted on all hands to be 
beyond the power of medical skill, 
and those who have devoted them¬ 
selves to its cure have generally been 
teachers of elocution, who have con¬ 
sidered defectsof voice ascomingwith- 
In the range of their profession. 
Without depreciating, in the least, 
the humane and skilM efTorts of these 
respectable practitioners, we may Ije 
permitted to say, that no decided ine- 
tbods of cure nave lieen discovered, 
and that the causes of defective utter¬ 
ance have been as little understood as 
they have been studied. 

In this state of our knowledge on a 
subject of the highest importance to 
society, we were surprised to hear that 
Mr John Broster of Chester bad dis¬ 
covered a method of removing iinpc- 
diments of speech and defective articu¬ 
lation. Such a discovery we wer*.' 
strongly disposed, along with nmny 
others, to rank among those extrava¬ 
gant pretensions, which are so olten 
intruded upon the public; and Mr 
Broster seems to have been so scnsilile 
of the prevalence of such an opiriioit, 
that he appears to have declined ma¬ 
king himself known in Edinburgh in 
any other way than by the cures 
which he jjerfbrmed. Several cases of 
a very striking nature soon occurred 
to shew the success of his method. 

A personage of rank and fashion, 
whose detective utterance had been 
generally known from constant inter¬ 
course with ^iet^, was so complete¬ 
ly cured, as to excite the astonishment 
of every person. The celebrity which 
Mr Broster acquired by this cure, 
brought him a number of pupils, some 
of whom came even from London, to 
receive the benefit of his instructions, 
and the success with which these cases 
were treated, far suri>assed even the 
most sanguine expectations of the in¬ 
dividuals themselves. Persons who 
had almost lost the power of giving 
utterance to particular words, were 
completely emancipated from all em¬ 
barrassment of speech. Others, who 
could not articulate witliout contor¬ 
tions of countenance, and other ncr- 
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vous indioationSj were enabled to 
apeak with ease and fluency; and 
one gentleman, who had scarcely ever 
ventured to breathe a sound before 
company, was enabled to make a for¬ 
mal speech before a large party, who 
liad been assembled by his father to 
commemorate the almost miraculous 
cure of his son. 

The removal of impedimenta of 
speech, has always been considered as 
the work of time and laborious exer¬ 
tion, and those who professed to have 
studied the subject most deeply, rc- 
q[uircd the constant attendance of their 
pupils for months, and even for years. 
Mr Broster’s system, however, is of a 
very diflerent character. Some of his 
most striking cures have been per¬ 
formed after a single lesson, and, in 
general, a few days is all the time that 
he requires for efleoting it. This ra¬ 
pidity of cure, indeed, is one of the 
most valuable features iu bis system. 
The hope of a speedy remedy encou¬ 
rages the patient to apply his whole 
mind to the system, and enables the 
}»oor, and those who cannot quit their 
professions, to avail themselves of a 
discovery, wliich otherwise could have 
been of no benefit to them. 

Ilitlicrto we have considered this 
new method as applicable only to the 
ordinary im]>cditiicnts of speech, but 
wo have reason to know that Mr Bros- 
ti'r’s method embraces a much wider 
range. He has ap])Iied it to the cure 
of ctst's of weak articulation; he has, 
as it were, given the power of speech 
to those who were supposed to be la¬ 
bouring under bodily disease, and he 
actually communicated the power of 
reading aloud before company, to a 
venerable philosopher, whom a para¬ 
lytic affection had almost deprived of 
the j)ower of speech. 

During our inquiries into the suc¬ 
cess of Air Broster's system, we have 


had occasion to peruse scvml of the 
letters which have been addressed to 
him by the individuals whom he has ca¬ 
red, and by the parents of those pupils 
who were unable to express their own 
gratitude. The respect and affection 
which these letters breathe, while they 
shew] the value which has been set 
upon the euro, evince also the kind¬ 
ness and gentleness of the treatment 
by which it has been effected. Mr 
Broster's humanity to the poor, and 
to those whose circumstances do not 

{ >ermit them to prove their gratitude 
)y their liberality, deserves to be espe¬ 
cially noticed. We know of cases 
where he has refused any compensa¬ 
tion for bis trouble; and we are sure, 
that in every case where it is neces¬ 
sary, his liberality will be conspicuous. 

.As we are not acquainted with the 
naluic 01 Air Broster’s system, we 
cannot give any opinion of it as a 
scientific method. We understand, 
however, that it is as simple as it is 
efficacious; and that though much de¬ 
pends on the skill and judgment of 
the perh^'ii who applies it, yet it is ca¬ 
pable of being successfully practised 
by those who have been completely in¬ 
structed in its principles and details. 

This important discovery has lii- 
therto excited little general cariosity. 
The interest which it has called forth 
has been eluefly local, and confined to 
the relative.s and friends of the per¬ 
sons whom it has benefited; but, as 
Air Broster’s pupils increase in num¬ 
ber—as the remarkable cures which he 
performs hecorac better known, it can¬ 
not fail to excite that notice which 
it so justly merits; and if its success 
shall continue to be as great as it has 
hitherto been, we have no doubt that 
the legislature itself will rank Air 
Broster among those public benefac¬ 
tors whose services entitle them to a 
public remuneration. 
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Fabcks.— Al>oiuta dozen or twenty 
sober, childish, or disagreeable en> 
tertainments" have been produced, in 
the United States of America—by tlic 
natives—within the memory of man, 
we believe—under this title; but, in 
almost every case, with such a serious, 
reasonable, or cautious, unUmely air, 
that, when they came to be perfonn* 
ed, people—who were not in the se¬ 
cret—nor concerned in any way, with, 
or for, the piece,—knew not whether 
to laugh or cry* 

The truth is, that our Transatlan¬ 
tic brethren—^thtitful, m they cerw 
tainly are, in a sort of stubborn oddity 
—a kind of unmalleable humour ; 
abounding, os they certainly do, in 
what may be called respectable absur¬ 
dities—have nothing outrageous in 
their nature; little or no raw mate¬ 
rial, of their own, for generous, broad, 
rich caricature; no humour, worth 
working up; no delicious drollery; 
little or nothing, in themselves, or 
their habits, for good-natured misre¬ 
presentation. The farces, in America, 
therefta-e, without one exceprion, are 
made, by English workmen, of Eng¬ 
lish—or British material—and per¬ 
formed, in almost every case, by Eng- 
li^men. Our friends, over tne wa¬ 
ter, in this part of their practice, there¬ 
fore, not only steal our brooms ready 
made—but people to use them—whicn 
vre take to ^ a great “ improvement,” 
as th^ would call it, of Joe Millar. 
The French pisces, which appear in 
America, are always in o«r tranmtions, 
after they have l^n adopted here. — 
See Dbama, Vol. XVI. p. fiflZ. 

Fabmeh—D a :—A young physi¬ 
cian, ivho wrote—some five or six years 
ago—some five or six—(we mean to 
be very bitter, now, of course— very) 
—some five or six downright, Phi¬ 
ladelphia poems. Nevertheless—in 
mercy—that wc may not break his 
heart, altogether—drive him stark, 
staring mad—we must allow him a 
word or two of comfort, after this—a 
spoonful of syrup—a lump of sugar— 
to quiet him. 

He has, really, some good stuff, in 
his nature: some ore, worth coining; 
—a little (the stronger, perhaps, for 
being so little)—of that fiery, strange 


element—the true elixir oiVa?—which, 
in its rectified state, becomes the elixir 
of iramoruility—“ that is to say "— 
poetry.—.We would advise him to try 
once more ; give the public another 
dose; and, if they vtoni have it with¬ 
out—^pincli their noses for them, till 
they are glad enough to swallow it— 
critics or not. 

^ The poetical ore, by the way, in Dr 
F. may be estimated—aojfi'iiy—thus— 
G parts fire: S earth j 1 lead ; 1 pure 
gold. 

Yes—^let him try again. Let him 
sink a shaft— not himself—in some 
other place—notin Philadelphia—that 
Quaker Atmrns." It is too low and 
flat for him, there: he will find little 
or nothing hut cold water—dirty wa¬ 
ter, perhaps—go as deep as he may, 
into that landofaccrction; where there 
is nothing primitive, but a few Qua¬ 
kers—nothing solid, or heavy, but a 
few purses, and a few heads—noUting 
rich or valuable, under the surface ; 
that alluvial district, where everything 
but wreck and rubbish, driftwooil, 
or animal remains—like those of the 
Port-Folio—and some other antedUu- 
vian shell-fish—are secondary. Let 
him do this, in some other place— 
among the mountains; work hard, in 
the granite-region ; build a better fur¬ 
nace ; begin altogether anew; sweat, 
like a go^ fellow, over the anvil—> 
shut his eyes to everything else—nei¬ 
ther slew nor doze, while the fire is in 
blast. If he follow our advice, we will 
answer for his ** turning out ” a piece 
of workmanship, after all, of which 
his country may be proud. 

Fessenden—Dr; (we believe.)— A 

has been” of “American literature ” 
—so called: author of a poem or two 
—80 called; and, among others, which 
had a prodigious run, for a time, of 
** Terrible Tractoration a parcel of 
stufii in poor doggrcl, altout Perkins, 
the man, who, some twenty-five years 
ago, more or less, cured people of al¬ 
most everything—head-ache—lame¬ 
ness,—cash,—rheumatism,—fever,— 
common sense—on both sides of the 
water, with two small pieces of metal, 
which went by the name of “ metal¬ 
lic points,” or “ tractors.” The wise 
men of America, by the way, were 
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quite as foolish, cretliilous, and absurd, 
as ours. They made up tlieir full 
quota of believers: like the Frendi, 
while the wonders of animal magnet- 
ism were the " go;” like ourselves, 
now that craniology, etc. etc. are the 
creed of the orthodox. 

Dr F. is a good prose writer ; but 
about as much of a |)oet, as—as—^now 
for it!—^as the multiplication table, or 
Jeremy Bciitham's “ own self." He 
is the editor of some village newspa¬ 
per, now ; the prose part of which, is 
really worth reading; but his poetry 
—forgive us for calling any dog- 
grcl, poetry—although ** five lines 
were a day’s work with him”—is— 
d- 

Franklin—D a Bknjamin. Of 
this extraordinary man, we could say 
much, that would be new to his coun¬ 
trymen ; but, our limits will not per¬ 
mit of our doing it, worthily, now. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, 
to a few remarks; one or two short 
anecdotes ; and a faithful account, of 
his philosophical pretensions. His 
Idle, partly written by himself, is, or 
should be, in the hands of every young 
person. It is a plain, homely narra¬ 
tive ; remarkable for candour, since¬ 
rity, and good common sense. The 
style is clear, strong, and simple. 

His rtiilosophicd. Moral, Political, 
and Humorous Essays, are pretty well 
known. A word or two, however, con¬ 
cerning each class—by way of correct¬ 
ing certain errors, which arc continu¬ 
ally repeated. 

The leading property of Dr Frank¬ 
lin’s mind—^great as it was—the fa¬ 
culty, which made him remarkable, 
and set him apart from other men j— 
the generator, in truth, of all his 
power—was good seme —only plain, 
good sense—nothing more. He was 
not a man of genius; there was no 
brilliancy about him ; little or no fer¬ 
vour; nothing like poetry, or elo¬ 
quence : and yet—by Uie sole, unti¬ 
ring, continual operation of this hum¬ 
ble, unpretending quality of the mind; 
he came to do more, in the world of 
• science j more, in council; more, in 
iae cabmets of Europe, more, in the 
revolution of empires, (uneducated— 
or self-educated, as he was;,) than five 


hundred others might have done ; each 
with more genius; more fervour ; 
more eloquence; and more brilliancy. 

He was born of English parents, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, New Eagloiul, 
about 1706, we believe. When a lad, 
he ran away to Philadelphia. After a 
long coarse of self-denial, hardship, 
and wearying disappointment, whim 
nothing but ms frugal, temperate, cou- 
rageous^jnooif^ienjecarried him through, 
he came to be—successively—a jour- 
- neyman printer, (or pressman, rather, 
on account of his great bodiW strength,) 
—in a London printing-office -edi¬ 
tor and publisbfA', at home, in Phila¬ 
delphia, of many papers, which had a 
prmigious inftuence on the temp» of 
his countrymen;—agent, for certain of 
tlie colonies, to this government;—an 
author of celebrity ;—a philosopher, 
whose reputation has gone over the 
whole of the learned world—continu¬ 
ally increasing, as it wenta very 
able negotiator ;—a statesman ;—a 
minister plenipotentiary to France, of 
whose king be obtained, while the 
Bourbons were in their glory—by his 
great moderation, wisdom, ^nd repub¬ 
lican address, a treaty, which enabled 
our thirteen colonies of North Ameri¬ 
ca to laugh all the power of Great Bri¬ 
tain, year after year, to scorn ;—yes— 
and all these things, did Benjamin 
Franklin, by virtue alone, of his good 
common sense. 

He died, in 1790, full of years, 
and full of honours the pride and 
glory of that empire, the very founda¬ 
tions of which, he had assisted in lay¬ 
ing ;—the very corner-stone of whicii, 
he had helped in to the appointed 
place, with his own powerful hands. 
He was one of tlie few—the priesthood 
of liberty—that stood up, undismayed, 
unmovctl, while the ark of their salva¬ 
tion thundered, and shook, and light¬ 
ened in their faces;—patting all of 
them, their venerable hands upon it, 
nevertheless; and abiding the issue, 
while the “ Dkclakation of Inpe- 
I'ENneNCE ” went forth, like the noise 
of trumpets, to the four eewners of the 
earth. He lived, until he heard a war¬ 
like flourish echoing through all the 
great solitwles of America—the roar 
of battle, on every side of him—all 


• The very press, at which he worked, is now in the possession of Messrs Cox and 
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Europe in commotion—^her over-peo¬ 
pled empires riotous with a new spirit 
—his country quietly taking her place 
among the nations. v7hat more could 
he wish ?—Nothing. It was time to 
give up the ghost. 

He was a great—and, of course—a 
good man. We have but few things to 
lay, seriously, to his charge—very 
few; and, after all, when we look about 
us ; recollecting, as we do, the great 
go^ which he has done, everywhere ; 
the little mischief that he has done — 
the less than little, that ho ever medi¬ 
tated, anywhere —^in all his life—^to the 
cause of humanity—we have no heart 
—we confess it—again to sjieak un¬ 
kindly of him. The evil that Benja¬ 
min Franklin did, in the whole of bis 
fourscore years—and upward of life 
—was, in comparison with his good 
works, but as dust in the balance. 

In his personal appearance, a fe%v 
years before his death, he was very 
much like Jeremy Beutham, as he is, 
now. 

In his moral temperament, he was 
altogether one of the old-fashioned 
Yankees—or New Englanders—for 
they only are Yankees: one of that pe¬ 
culiar people, who are somewhat over 
zealous of good works. Like his 
countrymen, ne was cool, keen, firm, 
cautious, and benevolent: a man of few 
words ‘ vet able, nevertheless, with a 
part of those few—^liardly more than a 
dozen, or twenty, at one time—to over¬ 
throw all opposition—quiet a long de¬ 
bate—shame the talkative, and silence 
the powerful—^in the state assembly, 
of which he was a member. 

By nature, perhaps, like George 
Washington, whose character, by the 
way, is greatly misunderstood, be was 
a man of strong jiassiona, which, after 
many years, by continual guardian¬ 
ship, trial, and severe discipline, he 
had brought entirely under his con¬ 
trol. This, we say positively, was the 
c^acter of Washington: this, we he- 
lieve to have been die character of 
Franklin. 

We happen to know something of 
the Doctor B determination, however, 
in two cases; both growing out of the 
same event, where the natural temper 
of the man broke out—blazed up, like 
a smothered fire—became visible, as it 
were, all at once, in spite of himself. 
Some time in the year 1767, or 8, he 
was in this country, acting as agent for 
some of our Transatlantic possessions. 


The troubles had already hqpin, there. 
One day, he went before the Privy- 
Council, as agent, with a wtitionfrom 
the assembly of Massachusetts; or, 
more carefully speaking—one^ day, 
when a petition from the provincial as¬ 
sembly of Massachusetts-Bay, already 
presented by him, was taken up. He 
was treated with great indignity—^in¬ 
sulted—grossly abused, by the Solici¬ 
tor General, Wedderhoumc. He bore 
it, without any sign of emotion. All 
eyes were upon him. No change, or 
shadow of cnangc, went over liis face. 
His friends were amazed at his for¬ 
bearance. They wondered at his equa¬ 
nimity—they W(»e almost ready to re- 
proacli him for it. Such untimely self- 
command could only proceed from in¬ 
difference to the great cause—or—so 
they thought—from a strange moral 
insensibility. On his way from the 
place of humiliation, they gathered 
about him. He .stoppetl—lie stood 
still—^his manner—look—voice—were 
those of a man, who has quietly con- 
centrateil every thought, every hope, 
under heaven—all his energies—uiwii 
a single point.—“ His mastkh shali. 
PAV Fon IT,” said be, and passed on. 

The other circumstance grew out of 
the same affair. As a mark of especial 
consideration, for the Privy Council, 

■ the Doctor appeared before them, in a 
superb dress, after the court fashion 
of the time. He wore it bravely—he 
looked uncommonly well in it. Find¬ 
ing, however, that liis courtly garb, 
thus chosen, thus worn, had been of 
no avail, as a refuge or shelter, to 
him; that, on the contrary, it had only 
made him a better mark, and exaspe¬ 
rated his adversary; that, worse than 
all, his considerate loyalty had been 
misunderstood, for a piece of dirty 
adulation ; or, worse yet,—for a piece 
of wretchw foppery—he went, on lea¬ 
ving the Council, straightway home; 
threw the dress aside; and, from that 
hour, never wore it again, till the day, 
on which he went, with full power, 
into the court of the Bourbons, to sign 
the treaty between France and America 
—the United States op America ! 
Wliat must have been his feelings!— 
That paper gave the death-blow to 
British dominion over the western 
world. It was done—the threat was 
accomplished: Franklin was at peace 
with himself: the majesty of Great 
Britain had paid —bitterly paiil, for 
tlie insolence of the Solicitor General. 
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It was while preparing himself; on 
this very occasion, for his appearance 
at Versailles, among the pride and 
flower of the French nobility, that a 
little circumstance occurred, which the 
Doctor was fond of relating, all his 
life, as finely characteristic of the 
French temper—full of resource—^full 
of apology, such as it is—^never to be 
taken by surprise. 

He had ordered a fashionable court- 
wig to be made for the occasion ; desi¬ 
ring Monsieur le Perruquier, whatever 
else he did (for the Doctor had al¬ 
ready heard sumethingof these encum¬ 
brances)—whatever else—to make it 
large enough. The wig was brought 
home, at a very late hour: nothing 
could be more stately, “ superb,” or 
‘ ^ magnificent.”—But when he came to 
try it on, the Doctor—otherwise the 
patient—found it insupportably tight. 
He complained : Monsieur le Perru¬ 
quier bowed. He remonstrated—^grew 
red in the face—the Perruquier bowed 
again.—“ It is too tmiall, sir—too small 
entirely," said Franklin—altogether 
too sindl, sir.”—“ Apres tout,’ an¬ 
swered Monsieur le Perruquier, cut¬ 
ting a light pigeon-wing before the 
Doctor —Aprcs tout, Monsieur, ce 
n’est JUS la perruque, qui est troj) pe- 
iite ; rest la tetc, qui est trop ^rosse” 
—The Frenchman, with all his po¬ 
liteness, however, did not say, or think 
of saying—e’est la tete, qui est trop 
{f raiule. If he had, perhaps the Doc¬ 
tor would have borne the head-ache 
more quietly. 

But enough. Tuni we now to his 
PiiiLosornirAL Essays. These are 
plain, downright, sensible papers, 
wliertiu all the world may see, that 
nothing is done for display ; nothing 
for effect ; nothing, witliout a serious 
consideration. The l>octor lays down, 
throughout, no proposition—strongly 
—positively—^unless where he is justi¬ 
fied by his own repeated, personal ex¬ 
perience. He takes nothing for grant¬ 
ed ; he simply records the process of 
his own experiments ; putting his que¬ 
ries modestly—never flying off* into 
hypotlicsis—and reserving his conjec¬ 
tures, for their proper place—a me- 
iQorandutn-book. It is gratifying to 
follow such a man; to observe his 
holy caution—^liis awful regard for 
truth, whatever may come of it—-his 
faculty of explanation, which, half a 
century ago, when most of the sub¬ 
jects, upon which he wrote, were little 


understood, mode whatever he thou^t 
as intelligible to other men, os if they, 
themselves had also thought it. 

In electricity, his bold, adventurous 
course of experiment, caunot be over¬ 
praised. It was unspeakably daring- 
sublime. It led, in every port of the 
globe, to fearless inquiry; a more in¬ 
trepid zeal ; a more peremptory mode 
of interrelating the dangerous ele¬ 
ment ;—^it led, in short, everywhere, 
to noble adventures; brave experi¬ 
ments ; rational doctrines; useful dis¬ 
coveries and, after seventy years of 
jealous, continual examination, has 
obtained, except in a few particulars, 
for his tlxeory—tliat of the self-educa¬ 
ted American—a decided, open, almost 
universal preference among the philo¬ 
sophers of Europe. 

To Franklin wc owe the knowledge, 
that electricity and lightning are simi¬ 
lar. He proved it; shewed others bow 
to prove it; and formed, without as¬ 
sistance, thereupon a scientific the¬ 
ory, which continues, of itself, to ex¬ 
plain die principal phenomena of thun¬ 
derstorms—^ligntning—and electricity. 
It had been suspected, before, by the 
Abbe Nolet; but, in throwing out his 
conjecture, the Abl>e, himseU], attach¬ 
ed no value to it; and, without a ques¬ 
tion, had no idea of any methocl, by 
which the truth of it. could be sbewu. 
It was only one of those accidental 
vague thoughts, continually to be met 
with in the works of brilliant, flighty 
men, for w'hom the world are claim¬ 
ing the honour of all our discoveries 
—all our inventions—all our improve¬ 
ments—one after the other, as fast as 
they appear: as if to imagine were 
the same as to invent, or make:— 
as if to dream were to demonstrate: 
—^as if to talk, without knowing why, 
of an idle, strange possibility, were to 
establish’a great, useful truth :—as if 
a poet were a mathematician:—as if a 
writer, who may have said a century 
ago, on seeing the top of a tea-kettle 
forced off*, or a coff‘ee-pot nose explode 
in the fire—that, after a time, the 
smoke of water might be turned, jper- 
Juips, to account—were to have the cre¬ 
dit, now, of our great steam discove¬ 
ries :—nay, os if we ourselves, who, 
in our soothsaying capacity, now whis- 
jier, that, perhaps, the time will come, 
when star-light will be for sale in the 
jewellery-shops; put up, in lumps of 
crystal, for the rich—in plebeian glass, 
tor tile pocff; when there will be turn- 
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over the «ea when buttertiiy 
chut will be in common use among 
die miniature painters: when the het> 
ter half, in truth, of all mankind, will 
be fbr ever on the wing^-^ch in her 
airs, literally, all the day long, in good 
weather—ostrich plumage at ner back, 
instead of her head—^more flighty than 
ever—not merely coquetting, but an- 
^licising with men^floating and fly- 
mg literally; not figuratively:—when 
—hut we pass over the elixir of life— 
the philosopher-stone-rp^rpetual mo¬ 
tion—the art of navigating the skies 
in soap or silk bubblesAs if wx, by 
reason of two or three audacious con¬ 
jectures, were to have the credit here¬ 
after, of all the discoveries that may 
be made in the matters or things, 
whereabout we have been gossipping. 

To Franklin we owe the first idea 
of the plus and minus ; or, in other 
words, of the positiue STAxii of elec¬ 
tricity, and of the ne^rativr. M. Du 
Faye had previously seen a type, or 
sh^ow of the truth, in the two kinds 
O f electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous: but, instead of pursuing 
the inquiry, or urging others to pur¬ 
sue it, he threw by his original idea, as 
erroneous. It felHnto neglect. Frank¬ 
lin took it up anew, pursued it; ob¬ 
tained a result, which enabled him to 
solve a multitude of problems—that of 
the Leyden jar, among others—which 
had puzzled, fbr a long time, all the 
schools of Kuropc.—This discovery, 
by the way, is claimed for Dr Watson. 
—A single fact will shew, with what 
propriety. The paper of Doctor Frank¬ 
lin is dated July 11, 1747: that of 
Dr Watson, Jan. 21, 1748. 

To Franklin, moreover, do we owe 
the consummation of proof respecting 
the sameness of electricity and light¬ 
ning. lie had previously discovered 
(what has been claimed for T. Hop- 
kinson; but upon what grounds we 
do not know) the power of pointe upon 
electric matter. The first experiment, 
on Dr Franklin’s plan, was made, in 
1742, atMarley, near Paris, under the 
direction of M. D’Alibard. About a 
month after this, Franklin obtained a 
like result, in Philadelphia, by using 
a kite. 

So, too, die discovery of ascending 
thunder has been claimM for the Abbe 
Bertholon, whose paper was publish¬ 
ed in 1776. Franklin 8 letter (Icclaring 
the fltet, and accounting for it, is dated 
in September, 1753. 


No. tr. X.3m. 

After this, followed a series of mi¬ 
nor discoverira j experiments; and ex¬ 
planations of electrical phenomena; 
for most of which Dr Franklin has 
now full credit over Eunqie; and if 
he had not, here is no place—this is 
no time—for doing justice to aU par¬ 
ties. 

Pass we on, dierdbre, to his Poli¬ 
tical Essays ; merely remarking, by 
the way, diat while he was ransacking 
the skies ; mcdilling with government; 
plucking down, literally, die thunders 
of both upon his bead ; he found lei¬ 
sure, with a few hints, to get up a set 
of musical glasses: to invent a stove, 
now in general use throughout Ame¬ 
rica : to construct his lightning rods: 
give laws for swimming, which are in¬ 
estimable ; establish a plan for libra¬ 
ries, which has been followed every¬ 
where :— &c. &c. &c.'’ 

The political papers of Dr Franklin 
are worthy of great praise. They are 
profound, comprehensive, statesman¬ 
like. lie saw, with a clear eye, the 
policy of nations; foretold, with sur¬ 
prising accuracy, certain great political 
changes, which took, and are taking 
place. By his Canada pamphlev 
he mainly contributed, while the elder 
Pitt was minister, to provoke that 
magnificent, bold eiiterprize, which 
ended in the complete, and perpe¬ 
tual overthrow of die French power, 
throughout all North America. 

We have good reason to believe that 
he had a snare in Paine’s powerful 
book,—" The Rights of Man.” He 
had, also, the hardihood, in 1785, when 
the whole coast of his country, from 
Georgia to Maine, was ready to swarm 
out with privateers, at a day’s notice, 
in case of war: when the United States 
of Amcricahad no navy; and, of course, 
no means of annoyance 6u/ privateers— 
to come out openly—denounce priva¬ 
teering ; and call it, in so many words, 
little rotter thaii piracy. A word of 
this, while passing.—Mr Munroe, and 
other leading [ralitical men of the Uni¬ 
ted States, have begun to talk the same 
language—wherefore, a hint or two 
for them, before it is too late. Make 
war upon private property anywhere, 
at sea, or on shore; and private pro¬ 
perty will immediately b^roe a spe¬ 
cies of pulflic property. It will belong 
1)0 more to individuals—but, altoge¬ 
ther, to communities. Every capture 
Yvilt be the loss of some insurance 
company. The loss, therefore, will 
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come ilpon Uk tvhole nation, nitlioat 
working the detraction of individuals, 
who are helples. It is, therefore, not 
so much a quetion of humanity, in a 
time of warfare—whether you will, 
or will not, assail private property— 
whether you will, or will not, epSre 
the merchant, as it is of sound policy. 
The true question is this, for etery 
people: are we—taking all the mis- 
chirf into view—are we to gain or lose 
by privateering ?—A Cowardly, cruel, 
piratical tempCT, is generated by it: 
property acquir^ by lawless adven¬ 
ture, is pretty sttre to be wasted in 
debauchery or elctravagance; great 
mischief—great profligacy—great In¬ 
terruption to the sober productive ha- 
b’.ts of a ^leoplc, are likely to follow; 
—I’rivateersmcn ore a species of pi¬ 
rate. Granted—granted. But, after 
all, if you have no other way of de¬ 
fending yourself—no other way of dri¬ 
ving your adversary to terms—why 
not let loose even the pirate upon him ? 
or—why restrain the pirate ?—Self- 
preservation is tlie first law of nature. 
The enemy of your enemy is your 
friend—so far. 

Doctor Franklin was a hoW advo¬ 
cate for the Indians; at a time, when 
they hod hardly another white advo¬ 
cate upon the whole card). He anrote 
ill their behalf, like a philosopner— 
like a roan—like a Christian. Some 
of his opinions, by the way, may he 
found in several of our late works— 
(very late, some of them)—upon the 
North American savages. Vide Hun¬ 
ter's Narrative, Colburn’s Magazine, 
&c. Sic. 

Till of late, it has been a habit with 
all the white Americans, to abuse and 
belie their copper-colouretl brethren. 
Up to the time of Dr Franklin, this 
habit was universal. After him, fol¬ 
lowed Ramsay, with a voice, like that 
of a trumpet, in their behalf; Irving, 
(see Knickerbocker—Introd.) with a 
brave, manly heart—a steady look— 
and a (wwarfUl arm—but only for a 
few hours; Neal, who has neVer 
sheathed his weapon, for nearly eight 
years; a multitude of young writers, 
who are now tiltiug away, in behalf, 
not so much of the red Americans— 
their countrymen—as of themselves. 
They, the latter of these, are in the 
saddle, not because they understand, 
or care for the merits of the contro¬ 
versy ; not because they pity the retl 
men, or would atone for the outrage 


that has been heaped upon them, year 
after year ; not b^use th^ cate two¬ 
pence about Indians, or anything else 
—except a Week or two of newspaper 
popularity; but because it is now the 
faraion to be philanthroplOal, 

' too, in rae slave trade—Frank¬ 
lin shewed himself to be the Same 
fKend of humanity. A paper of his, 
imrparting to be the arguments of a 
jBarbSry uave-holder, in justifiration 
of himself and Others, tot bolding 
white Christkn ^ves ifi captivify— 
but, in troth, being a fine parody up¬ 
on the sp^h of Mr Jackson, a Geor¬ 
gia slaveholder, in Congress—contains 
a masterly refutation of the arguments 
generally used by the southern plant¬ 
ers of the United States. 

Moreover—if any political econo¬ 
mist of this day, wiil torn to a paper 
01 ' Dr F.’s; entitled, Positions to lie 
examinedor to another concerning 

Embargoes, Corn Laws, &c/’—he 
will be amazed, we arc sure. The 
science of political economy, be will 
find, has made much less progras, 
tiian he could have believ^, since 
the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

Of his humorous essays, we have 
only to say, that'everyboily has heard 
of them. A part of his papers have 
been translated into all the language 
of Europe, some into Latin. His 
“ Poor Richard," and " Whistle," are 
two of a multitude, which have done, 
we believe, incalculable good, in onr 
language, at least. 

Galloway. —If we are not greatly 
mistaken, this gentleman was the au¬ 
thor of a masterly pamphlet, which 
appeared in America, soon after the 
escajie of ’Washington from Sir Wm. 
Howe and CornwaUis.—If so, Mr G. 
was a loyalist—and shewed, rather 
more conclusively than we should have 
liked, had tee been the leader of His 
M^esty’s forces, in America, that 
■Washington was entirely in the power 
of his adversary, more than once: that 
nothing saved him, in crossing the De¬ 
laware, but imbecility or something 
worse, on the part of his Majesty's 
generals.——^Wasliington himself, 
we knovtr, /lid say, that he owed his 
escape, to die infatnation of his ene¬ 
my.—Yes, and well he miglit. Corn¬ 
wallis IijkI pursued him so hotly, 
through Newark, Brunswick, Prince¬ 
ton, Trenton, that, while the rear of 
one army wa.s leaving eacl) of those 
“ places*^' in succession, the van of die 
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otiher waa entering it. Washington's 
'whole power, when he crosseif—his 
whole army—that, upon which the 
hopes of all America were cast, was 
only twenty-two hundred men—wea- 
ryj-worn out—suffering every kind 
of hardship—and completely discou¬ 
raged, by a long, uninterrupted scries 
of disaster. They were leaving him, 
by fifties and by nundreds—owing to 
the nature of their engagement: so 
that, in two days, he was retluced from 
thirty-three, to seventeen hundred men. 
Cornwallis had six thous;md capital 
troops, chosen for the purpose. Yet 
Washington was permitted, strange 
as it may seem, to cross a broad, ra¬ 
pid river, with his miserable remnant 
of military power; with all his b^- 
gage and stores (the loss of whim 
would have been quite irretrievable 
to him;) and without molestation.— 
The advance of Cornwallis put up, for 
the night, almost within cannon-shot 
of the Americans, while they were em¬ 
barking. 

There was a Mr Gallow'ay—per¬ 
haps the same—in the Pennsylvania 
assembly, lie distinguished himself 
about 1761-5—^by opposing a petition 
of that body; or in that body, for 
changing the proprietary to a regal 
form of government. Franklin after¬ 
wards published Mr G.'s argument, 
with a preface of his own. 

Gir.MAN'— Rev. Mr — A Unitarian 
“ clergyman,” of Charleston, South 
Carolina; formerly a contributor to 
the North American Rev iew, for which 
lie made some tolerable translations of 
Boileau. lie was too much of a poet 
for that sort of job; and, we fear, 
though one of the most beautiful prose 
writers of the age—is too little of a 
poet now, for any generous, bold ad¬ 
venture, in the way of poetry.—These 
Unitarian ” clergymen,” by the by, are 
fine fellows in America: Mr Everett 
(see vol. XVI. p. 570-1) is now going 
to the right field for him—Congress: 
he will make a fl^re, there, for a time ; 
but will never be a statesmanMr 
Sparks, we see, is turned editor: Mr 
Hallyds now president of a college: 
Mr Pierpont—lawyer—merchant— 
poet—preacher—makes compilations 
** for tne use o' schools— He is a 
werful man, however; He might 
a statesman. These arc Unitarian 
leaders, 

Gor»ok, Da—Wrote a history of 

tbeA«EKICANHEVOLL*TIONAllvWAR, 


3 vols. 8vo, which may be depended 
upon. He was an eye-witness of what 
he describes; an Englishman, we be¬ 
lieve : The work is crowded with ma¬ 
terial, of which a great history might 
have been made. With a world of 
trash, there arc some passages of ex¬ 
traordinary force and breadth in it: 
as, for example, the account of a Ger¬ 
man officer’s death and burial, on the 
top of a mountain, just before the sur¬ 
render of Eurgoyne. 

Griffith : —Ex-Consul to some 
French port; maker of a“Supplcmcnt,” 
which is very well, so far as it goes, to 
the History of Maryland, which, 
as wc have said before, is not yet writs 
ten. (See Bosman, vol. XVI. p. 310.) 

Griffith — JirnoE. Author and 
compiler of the Law Register, a 
work of great value, to those who have 
claims, or property, in any part of the 
United States. It contains all that is 
material, for a stranger, ay, or any¬ 
body else—to know, of the latvs, 
course of practice, and court rules, in 
each of tne twenty-eight communi¬ 
ties, which go to make the Union. 

Griscomr —Author of “ A Year 
IN Europe a plain, sensible, good 
sort of a man, who, after “ running 
over” here for a time; picking up a 
world of “ pretty particular informa¬ 
tion, I guess;" over-ran, like another 
Coisar, a considerable part of Europe ; 
and precisely one year—to an hour— 
from the day of his debarkation at 
Liverpool, re-embarked for America, 
where be ran-out, before all the world, 
about a twelvemonth ago, in a volume 
of—commentaries, which arc, certain¬ 
ly, very much to be wondered at, con¬ 
sidering the precipitation of his move¬ 
ments here.—^We have heard ; but we 
know nothing of the matter, that he 
was “ dispatched,” by some society of 
New York, to this other world, for 
information. It may be so—we don't 
much like to accuse his countrymen 
of dispatching travellers; but certain 
of hia movements here, certainly fa¬ 
vour the notion. He had no body with 
him—that we are sure of; aud up to 
the day of his departure, set all die 
laws of time and sjiace at naught. 

Hall — John £.—A blockhead; 
edi tor of the Port* Folio (tautology that) 
—see Dcnnie, vol. XVI. p. 566 ; and 
** author" of many priceless woiks (to 
our knowledge)—^an account of which, 
we herewith subjoin. 

Thus—No. 1.—" Hall's Purt-Fo^ 
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lio a Monthly Magazine, made up 
of eriginat essays from our periodi¬ 
cals/' newspapers, gazettes, &c. trans¬ 
lations of translations ; matter, for 
which the Philadelphians have not yet 
been able to invent a name—^but which, 
-When it is more than usually absurd 
or foolish, they call his own-poe¬ 

try, of which we remember a verse: 

‘‘ The wedding-day appointed was ; 

The wedding-dothes provided; 

Put, on the day she was to wed, 

She sickened and she die did.” 

2 . llALf.'s Admiraffy” is a compila¬ 
tion from Clark’s Praxis," and some 
other English works; with a few 
meagre notes, which, so far as they 
go, only serve to mislead a student, or 
neutralize the text. 

3. “ Hali/s Jusilce ”—A shame¬ 
less piece of quackery, vrith a candid 
fair title, nevertheless—^a paltry com¬ 
pilation, with what amounts to caveat 
emptor upon the back—from the Laws 
of Mai y land; wherein the author, un¬ 
der pretence of assi.sting the lap gens^ 
among other characteristic, ingeni¬ 
ous expedients to swell the volume, 
has the impudence to give two copies 
—both of w’hich are false—of the 
same “ precedent,” as he calls it, 
which “ precedent," by the way, is a 
bill of sale! 

4. “ Hai.i.’s Emerigon”-^^ Xioor 
translation, with two or three roler.'i- 
ble notes (which, of course, are not 
bis own) of a poor French book, on 
the Law of Insurance. These works, 
we sliould observe, are onlp to be 
found among the wholesale collectors 
•of America—the auctioneers; who 
will confirm our testimony. They 
know them to be priceless.—^Nos. 2, 
3, and 4, arc light octavos; the rest, 
heavy enough. 

5. “ Hall’s Iaiw Journal —A cora- 

f tilation of refuse law tracts; old patnph- 
cts; forgotten speeches—&c.—&c.— 
the best of all his ** worksbeing 
entirely a compilation. 

As a writer, were he not one of 
those, the whale of whom we profess 
to give an account of, Mr Jmm E. 
Hall, would not be worth our notice. 
He is a bad one—a misebievous one 
—a foolish one. He is endowed with 
less than moderate abilities:—with 
no scholarslup; no principle; no 
heart—no courage—no decency—no 
character. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, he is worm calling sternly to ac¬ 


count—worth driving before us, with a • 
whip of scorpions.—There will be 
those—WE know—the Spartans knew 
it—whom it were beneath a man 
to assail with anything but a whip. 
He is one of them. A child—an idiot, 
we knowi may lift a flood-gate or a 
bar; draw a bolt, or turn a key— 
which—idiot as he is—^may let in a 
deluge, upon a province.—H e has 
done this.—He got possession, it were 
no easy matter to tell how—of a spring 
—a fountain, the waters of which did 
circulate, some years ago, (when it 
was troubled of the angels,) through 
all America—^like wine. Into it, with 
a wicked, mercenary spirit, he has been 
pouring a deadly poison—a pernicious 
exhilarating drug—month a^r month 
—until there arc those, who relish the 
taste, and love tlie sparkle, of these 
inipurc! waters.— He is, therefore, 
worth scourging, they, worth shaming. 

Or—in sober, plain prose, John E. 
Hall was iiennitttd, weak and wicked 
as he is, to get {wssession of the Port- 
Folio, after the death of Dennic, be¬ 
fore any itody thought it possible for 
him, or it, in his hands, to be mis¬ 
chievous. With that, he is now able 
to provoke the indignation of those— 
whom, but for thd —he could never 
hope to move anything more than the 
pity of. With all his abominable stu¬ 
pidity, however, the man had cunning 
enough to see, that if he ventured 
mucli of his loading upon the Port- 
Folio, it would go to the devil, of 
course; and himself with it: where¬ 
fore he has contrived, year after year, 
to keep it afloat—and his chin above 
’ water—though he has been over heail 
and ears with it, more than once— 
afloat—in spite of his own, dead, pon¬ 
derous imbecility, by freighting it with 
a buoyant material, which he pilfered 
from our magazines—whenever he 
went ashore—that is, about once a- 
niouth. 

He has moreover succeeded, one 
hardly knows how, in making himself 
an outlaw, worth hunting down, upon 
all the sweet, calm charities of life; all 
the sanctities of retirement: He has 
done more—he has foregone the privi¬ 
leges of a fool: put himself, by bis ap¬ 
petite for vulgar notoriety, out of the 
protection, to which he was naturally 
entitled, by his iusigniflcauce; and all 
the laws of generous literary warfare. 
By his own brutal, cowardly disregard 
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of all cleconim, he has driven us to 
sooui^e the lion’s hide—though we 
hnow what is under it—inch by inch, 
from his back.—•We await our re- 
wswd. 

Hamilton —A LK-iANBEa. (See 
VAN»jfcnLYN,vol.XVI. 419.)— AWest 
Indian, by birth: Secretary of State un¬ 
der theailministrationof Washington; 
a soldier—a man—a statesman —a le¬ 
gislator (in theory) of whom any peo¬ 
ple might be proudauthor, (jointly 
with Mr Aladison, late President of 
the United States; and Judge Jay, for¬ 
merly minister to this court—who 
wrote only twoof the papers, we believe 
—vol. XVI. p. 509,) —author, so far, 
of a work. The Federalist, which 
may be called, seriously, reverently, 
the Bible of Republicans.—It is a laige 
octavo volume—a series of essays, 
which appeared in defence of the Fe¬ 
deral constitution, pretty much as it 
now is, before it had been adopted by 
the people.—It is a work, altogether, 
which, for comprehensiveness of de¬ 
sign, strength, clearness and simplici¬ 
ty, has no parallel—wc do not oven 
except, or overlook, those of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, and Aristotle—among the 
political writings of men. 

Wliile Hamilton was the Secretary 
of State, certain of his reports, upon 
tlie domestic relations of the country, 
were papers of extraordinarv power; 
It was this Hamilton, witn whom 
Washington quarrelled, in the Revo¬ 
lutionary war; and whom Burr shot 
in a duel. • The quarrel with Wash¬ 
ington was only for a moment. Wash¬ 
ington was imperious—absolute: Ha¬ 
milton, youthml, haughty, and fear¬ 
less. Washington spoke to him, ra¬ 
ther too much like a master. Hamil¬ 
ton drew up; and gave him a word of 
caution, wnich was never forgotten ; 
though, when Washington came to 
innbe up bis political household, he 
put all recollection of it aside, and 
colled him to the first office, under him, 
in the Federal administration. 

HA&rEit—RoueaT Goodloe—A 
remarkable specimen of the self-edu- 
cate^. class: a senator ; a member of 
CoM ^ , where he held a command¬ 
ing imihence, year after year; a states¬ 
man—• whose ^eat speech, Cobbett 
swears Uiat he (Cobbett) made for him 
(Harpar): a good mechanic, (having 
been a cabinet-maker in his youth ; a 
c|reun»ttance of which he makes no 


secret): a good captain: a gooil—per¬ 
haps a great lawyer. His writings are 
chiefly political. They are not col¬ 
lected, we believe; hut certainly de¬ 
serve to be, with great care. They are 
energetic, manly, profound, satisfac¬ 
tory.—We hold him to be, altogether, 
one of the ablest men that North 
America has produced. 

Hayden—Hoiiace, Dr, a Yankee, 
author of the “ Geological Essays" 
to which we alluded some time ago— 
(sccBeazlv, vol. XVI. 420): a valu¬ 
able work nevertheless, although one is 
occasionally disturbed by the pompous, 
absurd style, in which little matters are 
spoken of. It is a prodigious accumu¬ 
lation of material—fact, argument, 
reason—of which great use might be 
made ; but, of which little is made. 
We think highly of Dr Hayden as a 
geologist; mineralogist—and also, as 
a dentist. He has written ably upon 
the diseases of teeth ; lectured in the 
" Maryland University”—so called— 
on the same subject; and we arc quite 
sure is master thereof.—He has also— 
such arc the strange pursuits of a learn¬ 
ed Yankee;—he lias also found out a 
method of tanning leather, in four 
hours, for which he has obtained a— 
patent: and a method of preserving 
anatomical preparations to all cter- 
uity”<ig|Vrhich wc take to be quite a 
desideratum with everybody, but our 
resurrection-men: Both of these dis¬ 
coveries, however, Mr Charles Whit- 
law (see Botany, vol. XVI. p. 564) 
claims to have given Dr Hay Icy, the 
‘*Jiret id^e” of. 

Hunter — John, D. (sec vol. XVI. 
p. 639—Dec. 1824) Author of the book, 
which is called H o nte a’s N a an ati ve. 
—A very honest fellow, at bottom- 
spoiled by absurd attention here; with 
a world of cunning; who forgot his 
part, as a North American savage, en¬ 
tirely, before he left us.—He could 
not get up a better book, without as¬ 
sistance ; although, we dare say, that, 
after all the pruning; alteration, cor¬ 
rection, etc. etc. winch the " Narra¬ 
tive,” has undergone, there is not a 
paragraph left, as it was written by 
him. 

H uston— Editor of the Minerva : 
formerly one of the writers for Dr 
Coleman's EvENiNaPoax—'(a valuable 
paper—vol. XVI. 427.) Mr Huston, 
we are told, is English; at any rate, his 
writings are, though he dhes maintain, 
4 
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tliat Sir W. Scott is not—>we state it 
Btrougly—the author of hisown works; 
that, on the contrary, “ one Dr Green- 
liehl” is: and, moreover, that he (Mr 
H. we suppose—the article wearing an 
editorial face) did actually see the MS. 
of a novel, in the possession of a Lon¬ 
don publisher ; wmch MS. was in the 
hand-writing of Dr G., and after¬ 
wards appeared in print, as one of the 
Waverlcy novels.—Wc may err a little, 
perhaps, in the particulars; but, sub¬ 
stantially, we are correct, in saying 
that such positive testimony did ap¬ 
pear, some 18 months ago, in the Mi¬ 
nk uv a. 

lhi.L—I ra. Another Yankee. (See 
Bfazly, vol. XVI, 420.) This man’s 

ruKOKv OP TIIK Earth," is one of 
themostcapitalaflairs that we know of; 
unless, perhaps, that paper of Irving, in 
the Introduction to Knickerbocker, up¬ 
on the same (j[Ucstion, be as good.— 
The chief difference is, that Irring is 
unduubtally in fun, while he appears 
to be profoundly in earnest: Ira Hill 
profoundly in earnest, while he ap¬ 
pears to be only in fun. It is, after 
all, however, a mighty ingenious book 
—was rather satisfactory to ourself "— 
and if he would put-fortli a new edi¬ 
tion, with a burlesque title, would go 
down, yet:—Or, if the book shoidd 
not, he would. Absurdasitisonsome 
accounts, however, it is, ou others, an 
essay of singular merit. 

His roBv—^There is hardly a state 
in the whole “ Union,” without a his¬ 
tory of its own; Some ten or a dozen 
have been put foitb, concerning the 
United States—America—the llevo- 
lutionary war, etc. etc. and yet, up to 
thi.s hour, the best account of Ame¬ 
rica, the Revolutionary war, and all, 
has bct;u the work of a stranger—an 
Italian—a writer, who had never set 
his foot, in America. His name was 
Carlo Rotta.—A plenty of material 
may^ be found for a good history.— 
Professor Ebkunu’b coUection of it¬ 
self; that, which he gave to Harvard 
University some years ago, is a mine 
of learning about America. He was a 
stranger too; a German.— 11am say 
is romantic, loose, declamatory, and 
credulous: Marshall, (Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court,), insup- 
portably tiresome ; and, witn all his 
great honesty, care, and sources of in- 
formatiou, from the papers of Wash¬ 
ington, greatly mistaken, several times, 
in matters of imporhmee: Gordon, 
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fatiguing: a mere catalogue of undi¬ 
gested, indigestible transactions: all 
matter; no workmanship, as a whole: 
Mrs Warren —a woman : Trum¬ 
bull, sound; but a little too wise 
thoughtful, particular, in ordinary af- 
fkirs, clumsy, credulous, without ar¬ 
dour :—AtLEH (see vol. XVI. 308, 
Sept. 1824) partly trash; partly news¬ 
paper wisdom; portly rhodomontade; 
partly writing, of a noble, strong, bold 
character — determined-‘-eloquent- 
original—but, murdered by t]^gra- 
phical blundering.—Allen, % the way, 
must not bear this load. He is too honest 
a fellow ; too good a man ; h.T3 enough 
to answer for, on his own account. It 
was the transgression of others—^Neal 
and Watkins.—Be it on .their heads. 
R. Walsm, Dr— coa/d write a book 
about America, by which he would be 
remembered, if he were to undertake 
it, like a man ; discharging his h^rt 
of aU bitterness; foolisli rancour ; jea¬ 
lousy and fear. 

Hoffman—David— Professor of 
Law in the University of Maryland— 
a highly respectable institution; but 
no University. It is, iu fact, only a 
medical college ; with a law faculty, 
of which Mr H. is the professor.— 
He is the autlior of a small work, of 
which we thinkvery highly.—He calls 
it “ A Cour.se op Lf.gal Study."— 
His view.s are more extensive, by far, 
than those of any otlier iierson, who 
p'ofessrsf or lectures upon law, in 
America; and, with a few trivial ex¬ 
ceptions, dignified* worthy, and ad¬ 
mirable. He teaches that men are not 
lawyers by intuition: that he, who is 
called upon to expound law, have 
occasion to know what he Ls talking 
about; may wish that be knew some¬ 
thing of history, legislation,languages. 
He would have the name of a law¬ 
yer something more than a by-word 
among rocu—a reproach—a nick¬ 
name. 

IIalt.v — Rev. Mr—^A nother Uni¬ 
tarian clergyman; formerly a preach¬ 
er of Boston, Massachusetts; one of 
the most eloquent speakers of the age 
—or declaimers, rather: a showy, 
beautiful rhetorician: president of the 
Transylvania University," so called 
—an academy on a respectable footing 
—hardly a college: a miserable prose- 
writer^—in comparison witii famsel/, as 
a siK'oker, we metTn.—He never a^v- 
pears to say what he nveams; or to 
mean what he says, with a pen. 
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Hally —Brother of the last: iisso- or Tales or a Travellek every 
ciate eiUtor with Bigelow (see vol. one of which the satne publisher has 
XVI.Oct.l824.,421,)oftbeNewYork put forth in #k-o octavo volumes. 
Magazine, a journal which died of its This, we take to be a little too bad ; 
own talkutivenesSi a little too barefaced—ior even a court 

Hutchinson —The last royal go- publisher—^We cannot well perceive 
vernor of Massachusetts j about which why wc are to pay double price for 
province he wrote a good, strong sub- the writingsoffieoffl'ey Crayon: wc do 
Ktanlial history. It has been well con- not well understand why wc are to give 
tinned by Minot. Gov. H. was the y-ts. for a certain quantity of matter 
client'of Mr Solicitor General Wcil- by him, when as much of that which 
derboume (see Franklin, p. 4!)) is quite as good—^if not bettcr^pro- 
when he abused Franklin. duced by the ablest men of the British 

Irving —Washington —Author Empire,maybehad forhalf themoncy. 
ofsundryNEWsJ*APEuEsSAys,which Still, however—(these remarks do 
have been totally reproduced here \ ot not apply to the author: we arc only 
some papers in SALAMAottNui ; of laying a foundation here) * Still, 
Knickekbockeii’s New York; of however, we have no sort ot doubt, 
the Naval Biogbapuv, which ap- whimsical as the supposition may ap¬ 
peared, in a scries of the Analectic pear, that a part, perhaps a large part. 
Magazine, wc believe, at Philadcl- of Geoffrey Crayon's popularity, has 
phia, about 1S14; of the Introuuc- been owing to thb very short loeasurc, 
TiON to ^Ir CauiphcU's poetry (Aine- of which w'e complain. Things coin- 
rican edition); of the Skktch-Book ; paratively worthless may he made 
Bracebridge-IIall; Tales of a genicel, by high prices alone—(The 
Traveller ; and of one pajier,* if no Italian opera, lor example.) But ^it 
more, in the New AlontbJy ; making they are to be jm^nilar, they must u/.- 
altogether,aboutyii'e good, fashionable, pear to be sold at something like a 
ociaoo rofvfiies, (if they ■were fairly reasonable rate. Hence, with all the 
published,) in England; or five duo- attractions of the opera—novelty 
decinio volum^.s, as they do publish, in high prices—the patronage of royalty, 
America. itself—that of all the nobility—geii- 

We mention this, now, because we try, &c. &c.—with Catalan! into the 
mean to make use of it presently; he- bargain, while it was uugenied to sec 
causeMr Irving has been called, among Shakspcare,atCovcnt-Garden, orDru- 
othcr names, a “ voluminous writer, ’ ry Lane—the Opera House could not 
(thougli he has written less, in all his be filled, even ttvice a-werk last year, 
life, than one of his countrymen has. We aro all prone to exaggeration, 
in four months, under the continual It is a part of man’s nature. No time; 
pressure of serious duties, which ap- nc suffering; no humiliation will 
patently took up his whole time;) be- overcome the propensity. You will hear 

cause Mr Irving has been regarded ns a man boast of having gorged more 
a largo, industrious contributor—or, food, or liquor; quarrelltd more fre- 
at least—as net a lazy one—to the quently; seen more sights; heard more 
World of literature; (though he ha.s noises; talked more—than otlier peo- 
actually produced less than half an pic:—Thus, too, you will hear a wo*. 
Octavo i>agc a-day, since he first he- man boast of having done more mis- 
camc to be known, as a professional chief; torn more laces, hearts, and 
author.)—Andbccaiisc(wehavenia(le gloves ; turned morn hejids or tunes ; 
an cstipnate) Knickerbocker’s New caused more prattle; spoilt more music 
York, which came out, in two small tlmn lier neighbours.—man, whose 
duodecimo volumes, over tlie water ; ambition it is, to carry off •v/j’ bottles of 
and which has been put forth in one port under his belt—a beast—would 
volume, octavo, by the London pub- never complain of his butler; nor dis- 
lisher,—-actually docs contain more pute the bill of his landlord for twelve 
matter (shewing, thereby, at what bottles, at a sitting, if the landlord or 
price we have been buying his other butler could persuade him that he 
“ Crayon” wares) than either Brace- had really drunk the twelve—no in- 
bridgk-IIall; The Sketch-Book; deed—not he—he would like them 


* < aJM “ Recollections of a Student.” We arc assured, although wc did not per¬ 
ceive him, tliat He is the author of this one paper. 
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the better for it; and go away, better able world—as they have, already, in 
satisfied with himself. the world of literature—so far, we 

Now, this we take to be precisely mean, as they go, in that particular 
the case with our fashionable octavos, class of w'riting. 

People, who never study ; never think But enough. Come we now, to the 
—are tmitc amazed, when they come author.—Irving has been foolishly 
to find now easy a thing it is, after all, pr.aised ; cruelly, wickedly abused. He 
to read entirely through so vast a went up tpo high: he has fallen too 
work ns that, which has come to them low. They made an idol of him ; 
iri two octavos. They think better they could see. no fault or blemish in 
of themselves; their capacity; their him j they crowned him; set him 
diligence; less of those, wliom they above other men ; offered up his fel- 
havc hitherto looked upon with a sort lows to him—in .spite of Ins continual, 
of awe—the readers of a quarto : and, sincere exiiostnlation. He was no 
we are sure, would never ivirdon u.^, Cromwell; no Cicsar—and he knew 
if we .should venture to tell them, that, it: He diil not refuse the honour, 
e.iiet all—they have only been read- that it xniglvt be put upon him, by 
ing a duodecimo—only as much as force. Well—they did this—it was 
their fathers road for a duodecimo. very foolish of them; very profane. 

This, we say. is one cause, perhaps But Ac was innocent: Ac should not 
a frreat cause, of Geoffrey Crayon's po- have suiff.r* .1. ♦ 

jmhirity, with a certain class of peo- Now—mark the change— note, in 

pic; the indolent, loltciiiig, and fa- the freak of the hour, as if they could 
shionahlc. Another is, that, finding never forgive /i/m, for their own folly 
t}ieinsi.lvcs loiS weary, when they — ito,/', in the f!r.st pavoxy.sm of rc- 
liavu read aof his ocl.i VOS through, turning rearon—they have torn off 
than they h ive ever been befori*, with his crow»'; tumbled him into the 
a pair (>f octavos, by anybody else, dirt, with brutal derision, cries; and 
they take it fijr granted, naturally would, if they had ]iowcr, grind him 
enough, that it is owing to his givat to dust; casting the precious metal, 
.superiority over all other octavo wri- th.nt is wilhiu him, with all that ho 
ti.rs—owing to some witchery of Ais — has of common e;«rth, upon the waters, 
know 0 only to himself—that he is able or the winds. They aiioiiitod him 
to keep the attention awake, without wickedly: they arc now dishonouring 
wearying it, for what appears to them, him, far more wickedly. It is high 
a length of time, wholly unprecedeut- time for us to interpose, 
cd. Shame on the dastards ! There was 

If the Skkxch-Book ; or Bkaof:- a time, when he was talked about, as 
uRimiL-IlAM,; or the Tai.iis of a a creature of miraculous purity — in 
'L’iiAVEf.i,i;!i, had been published as whom there was no guile: a sort of 
Knu hKRiiocKER wus, Hot in two fa- superior intelligence, come uut for 
shionable* octavo volumes j but in one tlie regeneration of our literature: a 
decent octavo volume, for the day; man, so kind of heart; so benevolent; 
and sold for twelve sliilliiigs—though so gentle, that none but a ruffian could 
either might have been more popular, sjicak affrontingly of him. But now/ 
noitlier w'ould have been so faction- —to hear what some people say, one 
able, as it has been. would be ready to believe that he 

The Lir.HTS and Shadows of (who is, in truth, one of the most 
Scottish Life— papers, in that very amiable, excellent creatures, alive— 
department ofwriting, for whichGeof- with manhood enough, too, where 
trey has obtained a fiishionable repu- manhood is called for,) is a dangerous, 
latioii—(the touching, pathetic, and lewd man ; a licentious, obscene, abo- 
simply beautiful,) are greatly supe- minable profligate; an atrocious con- 
rior to anything of his— in their class, spirator—at Wiur, alike with morality 
A little more management; a little and liberty—a hloekhoad — (this cli- 
more courtly, bookselling address in max, for the late Westminster school) 
the publidier; and we believe that, —a political writer—an idiot— a pa- 
before this, they would have superse- trician. Geoffrey Crayon a political 
ded Irving, completely, in the f^ion- writer! God help the fools! 


♦ <2w»—May not our aut)ior’.s text have run tlius—^shionable volumes 
! tliat is,”—&c. &C.—Wabboaton. 
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YesH-lt is timo for us to interpose. 
We throw our shield over him, there¬ 
fore. We undertake, once for all, to 
see fair play. Ojien the field—with¬ 
draw the rubble—tlrive oack the dogs 
—him fair play ; and we will an¬ 
swer for his acquitting himself, like a 
mail. If he do not, why—^Ict him he 
torn to pieces and be-. 

In the day of his popularity, we 
shewed him no favour: in this, the 
day of his tribulation, wo shall shew 
him none. lie docs not require .any. 
We saw his faults, when there wms 
nobody else to sec them . We put our 
finger upon the sore places about him : 
drove our w’capon home—^up to the 
hilt, wherever we found a hole in his 
beautiful armour; a joint, visible, in 
his goldcMi harness—treated him, In 
short, os he deserves to be treated, like 
a nfkn. But,—wc have never done,— 
we never will «lo him wrong. We 
never have been—we never will be— 
gladiators, or assassins, for the amuse¬ 
ment of anyliwly. We have too much 
resiHJCt for ourselves; too much for 
him—too little regard for the changes 
of popular opinion, which is never 
right, where it is possible to be wrong 
—ever to join the mob of puffers, or 
blackguards. 

What we say, therefore, now, of 
Washington Irving, we say, with a 
full knowledge, that a time will come, 
when it shall appear against us. We 
shall put our opinion here, as upon 
record—believing, in our hearts—for 
we have no temporary purpose to gra¬ 
tify—that, after many years, he will 
find consolation, support in it; others 
—that, in the time of these changes, 
there ifras one, at least—who bad cou¬ 
rage, power, and patience, to tell the 
truth of him—utterly careless of what 
other men thought, or said. 

One word of his life, and personal 
appearance, (both of whicli are laugh- 
aoly misrepresented,) before we take 
up his works. lie was born, we be- 
Keve, in the c/Vy of New York; be¬ 
gan to write for a newspaper at an 
early age: read law ; hut gave it np 
in despair—feeling, as Cowper did be¬ 
fore brim, a disqiialifying constitution¬ 
al timidity, which would not permit 
him to go out, into public life; en¬ 
gaged in mercantile adventure; ap¬ 
peared first, in .'•'alamagundi; follow¬ 
ed with Knickerbocker; wrote sonic 
articles for the American Magazines; 
WM vinsncccsaful in business: embark¬ 


ed for England—where, since he came 
to be popular, anybody may trace him. 

He is, now, in his fortieth year: 
about five feet seven: agreeable coun¬ 
tenance ; black hair; manly complex¬ 
ion : fine hazel eyes, when lighted 
up—^lioavy in general—talks better 
than he writes, when worthily ex¬ 
cited ; but falls asleep—literally asleep 
in his chair—at a formal dinner party, 
in high life : half the time in a ri-very ; 
little impediment—a sort of uneasy, 
anxious, catching respiration of the 
voice, when talking zealously : writes 
a small, neat hand, like IMontgoiuory, 
Allan Cunningham, or Shoe, (it is 
like that of each)—indolent—nervous 
—irritable—easily deiircssctl—easily 
disheartened—very amiable—no ap- 
]iearaiico of especial refinement—no- 
thingremarkablc—nothing uncommon 
about him:—precisely .such a man, to 
say all in a word, as people would con¬ 
tinually overlook, pas.s by without no¬ 
tice, or forget, after dining with him, 
unless, peradventure, liLs name were 
mentioned ; in which case—odds bobs! 
—they are all able to recall something 
remarkable in his way of sitting, eat¬ 
ing, or looking—though, like Oliver 
Goldsmith himself, he had never open¬ 
ed his mouth, while they were near: 
or sat, in a high chair—as far into it 
as lie could get—with his toes jus! 
reaching the floor. 

Wc come now to the works of Geol- 
frey.—I. The NtwsPAiM.B Essavs: 
Boyish theatrical criticisms—nothing 
more. foolishly and wickedly repro¬ 
duced by some base, mercemiry coun¬ 
tryman of his—from the rubbish of 
old printing-offices; put forth as ’’ Ay 
the author of the Skktcu-Book.'’— 
How could such things be, “ by the 
author of the Sketch-Book,*’ written, 
as they were, twenty vears before the 
“ Sketch-Book" was rfiought of?—By 
whom were tliey written ?—By a hoy. 
—Was he the author of what we call 
The Sketch-Book ?—No. The Sketch- 
Book was written by a man ; a full- 
grown man.—the American pub- 
Ushef told a-. Q. E. D. 

Nevertheless, there is a touch of 
Irving’s quality, in these papers—pal¬ 
try as they arc: A little of that hap- 
l»y, sly humour ; that grave pleasant- 
ry, (wlierein he niseinbles Goldsmith, 
60 much ;) that quiet, ahrewil, good- 
humoured sense of the ridiculous, 
which, altogether, in our opinion, go 
to make up the chief excellence of 
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Geoffrey—-that, which will outlive the 
fashion of this day ; and set him apart, 
after all, from every writer in our lan¬ 
guage. The qualities which have 
made him fashionable, he has, in com¬ 
mon with a multitude: —Others, whieh 
are overlooked, now ; but which will 
cause him to be remembered licreaf- 
ter—perhaps for ages—are peculiarly, 
exclusively his own. 

S. S A 1 .A M A (1IIN in; or W ii 151W ii a m s, 
tVtc. &c.—'I’hi’ production of Paulding, 
Irving, Per[>lai»ck; and i>crhaps of 
others, in partnership:—the papers of 
Paulding are more sarcastic, ill-na¬ 
tured, acrimonious—flutter, than those 
of Irving ; but quite as able: Those by 
Vcrplanck, wo ilo not know : we have 
oidy heard of him, as one of the wri¬ 
ters: [t is a work in two volumes, 
duodecimo ; ct..,ays, after the iimnner 
of Goldsmith—a downright, &r*cret, 
laboured, conthmal imitatitAi of him— 
abounding too, in plagiarisms: the 
title is from our English En»r Ff.AMS: 
oriental papers—the little man in 
black, &c. &c. from the Pitizen of the 
World : I’arts are capital; as a wliole, 
the work is quite superior to any¬ 
thing of the kind, which this age has 
produced. By the way, though— 
What if some very enterprising pub¬ 
lisher were to bring out a Jew of the 
old British classics, in a motiern, oc- 
tivo dress, with a fashionable air— 
We have an idea that he w'ould find it 
pay well. The V^icar of Wakefield, 
now ; Tom .Tones Peregrine Pickle— 
What a run they might have, before 
they were discovered, in tlieir large, 
handsome type; fine, white paper ; 
a.ul courtly margins.—Or, “ tomakeas- 
surance doubly .sureond escape the 
critical guardians of the day, what if 
he change the titles ; names; dates,etc. 
—the chances ore fifty to one, that he 
would never he Jtiund out—at least— 
until two or three editions had run 
off. It would be more fair, than such 
plagiarism, as rve riu meet with every 
day- like this of Salamagundi—about 
which nobiHly ever thought of com¬ 
plaining.—Beside; where would be 
the harm ?■— the copyrights have run 
out. Would it riot be doing a favour 
t# the public; a handsome thing, af¬ 
ter all, by our brave, old-fasliioncd li- 
U'rature, which, we are afraid, will 
TOon be entirely obsolete ?—The truth 
is, that we are tired and sick of these 
daily, hourly imitations—^thefts and 
forgeries; angry, weary, and ashamed 


of seeing our old British writers—our 
pride—our glory—for ever upon the 
shelf—^never-never upon the table. 

We are quite serious, in what we 
say concerning the safety, with which 
our old fathers might be served up, 
under a new title. It may be done— 
for it is done every day. Try the ex¬ 
periment. Let Mr Cam]>beU repub¬ 
lish that paper of Goldsmith, urherein 
he gives an account of u trip to V'aux- 
hall—precisely as it is—without alter¬ 
ing a word. Our life on it, if J!r C. 
keep the secret—as he would, un- 
doubtwlly, after such a hoax, uiion 
him, or by him—that nobody else 
would smell a rat, for a twelvemonth 
to come.—By and by, perhaps, when 
we have a leisure afternoon, we may 
amuse ourselves, with pointing out a 
few cases, in our modern, stylish litc- 
ratnrf‘, to justify what we haves.aid. 

Among the characters of Halamagun- 
di—about a dozen of which are capital, 
there is one of a fellow'—^whosc name 
is Tom Strawoi.i' —an Englishman — 
a pretty fair specimen too, of tlie Eng¬ 
lishmen, ♦^hat our friends over sea, are 
in the habit of meeting with, in their 
country. It was done by Irving, we 
believe. 11 is admirable.—Some years 
ago, a man, wdio wa.s prosecuted in 
Jamaica, produced a volume of Sala¬ 
magundi on his trial. The publication 
charged as libellous, it appeared, had 
been copied, literally, word for word, 
with a spiteful, malicious .'iceuracy, 
from the character of Tom Straddle; 
printed—sold—sent abroad, mischie¬ 
vously enough, to be sure, while one 
of tliose English “ TruocUers," w’hom 
Irving hud so delightfully hit oft', was 
iu Jamaica—exploring and astonish¬ 
ing the natives.—'I’his fact, alone, 
proves the truth of resemblance. 

3. K'NicKrttUo<‘KER: A droll, hu¬ 
morous history of New* York, while 
the Dutch, who settled it, were in 
power: conceived, matured, and 
brought forth, in ahold, original tem- 
per—unaided—and alone—by Irving: 
more entirely the natural thought, 
language, humour, and feeling of the 
man himselt—without imitation or 
plagiarism—far more—than cither of 
nis late works: It was written, too, iu 
the fervour and flush of his popula¬ 
rity, at home—after he bad got a 
name, such as no other man bad, 
among his countrymen; after Sala¬ 
magundi had been read, with pleasure, 
all over Nortti America: In it, how- 
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ever, there is a world of rich allusion 
—a vein of sober caricature—the me¬ 
rit of which is little understood here : 
Take an example—Von Poffenbur"” 
is a portrait—outrageously distorted, 
on some accounts, but nevertheless a 
portrait, of General Wilkinson—a 
" bellipotcnt” officer, who sent in a 
bill, to Congress, for sugar plums, or 
segars, or Ixith, after “ throwing up” 
—^in disgust wo dare say, as " he could 
not stomach it,” his military command 
upon the Florida frontier: So too—in 
the three Dutch governors, we eouhl 
point out a multitude of laughable se¬ 
cret allusions to three of the American 
chief magistrates (Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison)—which have not always 
been well understood, anywhere—by 
anybody—save those who arc lauiiliar 
with American history. ^ 

By nine readers cut of ten, perhaps, 
Knickerbocker is read, as a piece of 
generous drollery—uothing more. I5e 
it so. 11 w ill wear the better—The de¬ 
sign of Irving himself is not always 
clear; nor was he .always uiKhviating, 
in his course. Truth or fable, fact or 
falsehood—it was all tht " unc to bin), 
if a bit of material cimc in his way. 

In a word, we look upon th!-; vo¬ 
lume of Knickeibocker ; though it /s 
tiresome, though there ore some 
wretciiod failures in it; a little over¬ 
doing of the humorous—and a little 
confusion of purpose, throughout—as 
a work, honourable to English litera¬ 
ture—manly—^Irold—^and so aUogetluir 
original, without being extravagant, 
as to stand alone, among the labours 
of men. 

4. Navai. Biogbaphv. Irving had 
now grown so popular, in America, 
that he was consulted with, or pester¬ 
ed alwut, almost every undertaking of 
the day, in matters of literature. 

The war with us had become seri¬ 
ous. The navy had grown popular, 
with everybody. The pride of the 
people was up; their jiossions; they 
were almost ready to launch their 
houses upon the water.—When Hall 
took the Guerricre; and broke, as thej 
say, there, the charm of our invinci¬ 
bility (they never say by the 
way; or with what/or«)—the whole 
country broke out, into acclamation. 
They loaded him down with honour. 
Tliey lavidicd upon him, within a few 


weeks, more testimonials of public 
favour—than have ever been bestowed 
upon all the public men of America 
—from the time of Washington, up to 
this hour.—The consequence was na¬ 
tural. The commanders of their little 
navy adventured everywhere, with a 
preternatural ardour] fought nobly, 
desjKTately—and were the talk of a 
whole country. Battle after buttle 
was fought; victory after victory fol¬ 
lowed—before the tide was turnctl, by 
tile capture of their Chesapeake. 

The Aiialcctic Magazine took fire 
—^iviih an eye to profit: hunted up 
materials: employed Irving to write a 
Biography of those naval captains, one 
after the other; and gave it out, with 
portrait after portrait, month after 
inoiitb, to the overheated public. 

Some of tht'.se papers «ire bravely 
done; In general, they are eloquent, 
simple, clear, and beautiftil: Among 
the J.iVKs, that of poor Pi itav, tlio 
young frcsh-w.itef I^iloOii, who swept 
Lake Eric of our fiect, in such a gul- 
knt, searaau-like style, is quite re¬ 
markable—os containing within itself, 
proof, that Irving has tin; licart of a 
poet.—We do not say this, lightly— 
wo say it as a fact—we shall prove it. 
—We had seen him try hard, before, 
in that paltry, boyish piece of descrip¬ 
tion—the passage thro'jgli Hell Gate* 
—which has been so be-praised: we 
had really dozed over his laboured cin- 
bellishmcnts—they were aftronting to 
our natural sense of poetry—w'e had 
no suspiuon of the truth.—It is only 
a word or two, that we speak of. It 
is not where he tries, that Irving is po¬ 
etical : it is only where he is trans¬ 
ported, suddenly, by some beautiful 
thought—carried .away, withou t know¬ 
ing why—^by inward musk—iiis 
heart beating / Ids respiration hnrrical. 
—lie is never the man to call up the 
anointed, before him, at will: to ima¬ 
gine spectacles; or people the air 
earth, and sea—like a wizard—by the 
waving of his hand.—He has only the 
heart of a poet : He has not—he ne¬ 
ver will have — the power of one. It 
is too late, now. Power comes of per- 
etual warfare—trial—hardsliip; 
as CTown up, in perpetual quiet- 
sunshine —a sort of genteel repose.— 
Ho may continue, therefore, to feci 
poetry ; to think poetry — to utter po- 


Knickerbockcr. 
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etry, by rfiance—but he will never be 
able to do poetry, now, as he might 
have done it, before this, if he had 
been worthily tempered, year after 
year, by wind, or fire—rain—or storm, 
lie, who has grown up in the courtly 
tournament; He, whose warlike dis¬ 
cipline has come only of the tilting- 
ground—blunted weapons—or silken 
armour—may have the heari of a true 
knight —vamy feel bravely—^raay Hunk 
chivalry—but will he be able to do 
chivalry, for more than a little time,' 
together ? 

The passage, to which we allude, is 
ned, as he might suppose, that, where 
he goes out of his way, tries, labours 
to be a poet; by saying, that—while 
tlie dying men lay about, upon deck 
—their eyes were all turned up to the 
face of Perry: no—the passage to 
which we allude, is unpremeditated— 
It is not a picture, like lhaf., which he, 
himself, di'clarcs to he “ above prose 
— portri /'—it is only one thought, 
happily uttered—snid, as none but a 
poet ever could have said it. Tie has 
been talking about I.ako F-ric—that 
solitude of waters—where no battle 
had ever been heard before: over 
which no warrior sliip had ever gone. 
He speaks of the barbarian—we do not 
give the words—looking out from the 
w’ood —iidt fled hij the apjvirition of 
a mi-fijrht” upon the waters of a soli¬ 
tary hike, whereon, till that hour, he 
had never seen a vessel, perhaps, lar¬ 
ger than his own birch canoe. 

'I'hat, we say, is enough. That very 
phrase—tl)c appm-itiun of a sea.^/i^ftt 
is enough to prove that Irving is,"by 
nature, a ;p-cat poet.—AV'e shall say 
more of tins, by and by. 

5. IxTiioui'erTON to Jlr Ceinp- 
bcll’s poetry. A well-writ ten article; 
but Irving was never made for a cri¬ 
tic.—lie is, to a critic, whal a cup¬ 
per and bleeder is to a resolute sur¬ 
geon.—If he let out any blood—black, 
or natural—^healthy, or pestilential— 
it is by coaxing it out of limid, small 
punctures—not by draining arteries, 
with a fearless cut, into the very X‘c- 
gion of the heart, perhaps—^if the case 
require it. One thought, only, do we 
remember. He charges Mr C. with ha¬ 
ving been frightened, by the Edin¬ 
burgh people, during the tinac of ges¬ 
tation—or delivery :—or, to come 
neurw what he says —lie charges JMr 
C. with having been too much afraid 


of the Edinburgh critics.—He was 
right. 

6 . Sketch-Book —Irving had now 
come to be regarded as a professional 
author: to think of his pen for a live¬ 
lihood. His mercantile speculations 
were disastrous. We are glad of it. It 
is all the better for him—his country— 
our literature—us. But tor that lucky 
misfortune, he would never have been 
half what he now is: But for his pre¬ 
sent humiliation, he would never be 
half what he will now be, if we right¬ 
ly understand his character. 

Strange—but so it was. The acci¬ 
dental association—the fortuitous con- 
junction,of twoor three young men, for 
the purpose of amusing the tomi, with 
a few pages a-month, in Salamagun- 
di, led, straightway, to a total change 
of all their views in life. Two of them, 
certainly; perhaps all three, became 
professional authors, in a country, 
where only ovc (|H)or Browk) had 
erer appeared before. Two of them 
have become greatlv distinguished, as 
writers : the thard (Veri*laiick) some¬ 
what so, by the little that he has writ¬ 
ten. 

Thus it is. A single star, worthy 
of attention, has hardly ever a[»pearea 
in the skies of literature. So. in learn¬ 
ing: so in science—age after age. It 
is a constellation—a cluster—a galaxy 
—or darkness. But for a similar con¬ 
junction, we do believe that most of 
the leading writers in our sturdy old 
English literature, would never have 
been greatly distinguished. A man 
should have a body of iron—a soul of 
iron—to outlive a long course of soli¬ 
tary trial.—But for strong rivalry— 
contention—social criticism—jealousy 
—fear—pcrjjetual effort, no great man 
would ever have known a tythe of his 
own power : Nay, but for such a state 
of intelloctnal warfare, be would ne¬ 
ver have had a tythe of that power, 
which he may have put forth, in his 
full maturity. lienee, the policy of 
confederating for mutual improvemen t, 
everywhere—among every class of 
people. The mass of their knowledge 
becomes a property in common. 'I'rial, 
exercise, power, self-assurance conic of 
it.—Every year, a man, who is thus 
urged onward, will do that, which, a 
year before, he would have thought 
impossible: see that—as the horizon 
grows larger about him, at every step 
of his upward course—^w'hicli, a year 
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before, he had never heard of. He 
may not be so sensible of his progress, 
after a time, as he was, when he went 
up, first, from the level of his compa<- 
nions; but his prc^css will be, ne¬ 
vertheless, real. He, who has had an 
opportunity of measuring himself, 
thus, day after day, with men like 
himself, will come, in a single twelve¬ 
month, to look upon that, of which he 
was proud, with a feeling of shame, 
astonishment, or sincere sorrow. Not 
so, if he hold himself aloof, or beheld 
aloof, by circumstances. lie may go 
into his grave, without advantage to 
himself, or the world; bnger his four¬ 
score years; or die of old age, with a 
feeling of complacency toward all the 
labour of his hands. God help such a 
man ! God help him, who does not 
see, whatever he may have done—how¬ 
ever proud he may be of it—however 
honest, or, the world say, however 
IjoastJul, he may he of it—Goil help 
him, if he do not see, before the fever 
of his blood is down, that he might 
have done it much better.—Let a man 
be proud of his doing ; let him. If he 
s^Kiakat all—speak the truth of his own 
workmanship—whatever the world 
may say—but let him never be satis- 
Jied with himself or his work—never 
■—never. 

The American cities are towns— 
the largest, unltf towns ; the smallest, 
villages. Altogether they do not con¬ 
tain one half so great a population as 
that of London.—There was no op¬ 
portunity, for Irving, in America: no 
chance of association. Therefore, he 
camejicre. 

Tlfe Sketch-Book was written for 
America. It was refused here by two 
or three booksellers—Mr Murray 
among the number, we believe: was 
published, on Irving’s account, we 
al^ believe, by Mr Millar.—It met 
witli unexpected favour: Millar was 
" unfortunatewherefore M r Murray, 
whose ** entcrjmze,” where there is no 
sort of risk—we would never question 
—made a proposal for the Sketch- 
Boo k ; following it up, with a “ muni¬ 
ficent” lOUO guineas for BKACEnKiuoE 
Halt. —and a L.1500 for the Tales 
-(Irving had learnt how to deal, in 
the meantime.)—These** enterprising 
publishers,” by the way, are a plea¬ 
sant kind of adventurers, to be sure- 
very desperate—They lie by, 
till u man's reputation is up; till some 
less ‘*entciTpriang," wcaltliy, or exten¬ 


sive publisher has had all the risk— 
when, making a bow, i>crbaps, they 
step in, with a superb, generous air ; 
overbid all their “lessentcrprisdngbre- 
thren subscribe off'Xhc book, before 
they publish it ; and pass fur liberal, 
adventurous cncouragers of literature. 
—Let authors treat such people, as 
they deserve: stand by those, who 
stood by them, in spite of temptation 
—if they would make themselves or 
their brethren respectable.—Wc could 
point out one of these ** patrons”— 
one of these ** enterprizing jiublishers" 
who has rejected manuscripts proba¬ 
bly, without reading them—certainly 
without behaving like a gentleman to 
the authors—aud yet, when these very 
authors came to be known; he has 
gone out of bis way, to pay them un¬ 
worthy compliments : to coax and 
wheedle them—into a new negotiation. 
We could name one, who, some years 
ago, thought proper, to refuse the ma¬ 
nuscript of a young author—u man of 
singular talent—with a sort of com¬ 
passionate—pitying—supercilious air 
—infinitely provoking, though not 
enough so to fiirnish a plausible excuse 
for knocking him down.—^I'hat author 
has now become one of our authori¬ 
ties—he is a statesman—has great 
power, and great reputation.—Lately 
—not long ago—the publisher was 
lucky enough to meet him, for a few 
minutes, in a large company.—He 
went up tc him ; spoke to him ; said 
a great many delightful things: re¬ 
minded him of the time, when he was 
in such, or such an obscure situation, 
overlooked of all the world ; begging 
him to believe, by the wav, that he 
had not overlooked him: that he bad 
seen his talents—of which, bowing, 
the world had now such abundant 
j)roof—&c. Ac. &c.—** Yes”—was tlie 
reply—** Yes, Mr:—so and so—Yon 
certainly did shew your estimation of 
my talents—bowing— once." —This 
very publisher too, refused Hunter's 
Narrative. It was published on ac¬ 
count of the author. It succeeded. 
He—the publisher, who had refused 
it, was cunning enough to give llun- 
tcr a hint or two—^immediately—con¬ 
cerning his future publications.—A 
curse on such “enterprijM;!”— 

The 25 ketcii-Book— is a timid, 
beautiful work; with some childish 
pathos in it; some rich, pure, bold 
poetry: u little squeamish, puling, 1a- 
uy-likc sentimentality ; some cuurogc- 
3 
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ous writing—Bome w{tu4ind » world 
of liuuioiir, so happy, so natural—so 
altogether unlike that of any other 
man—dcail or alive, that we would 
rather have been the writer of it, fifty 
times over, than of everything else, 
that he has ever written— 

The touches of poetry arc every¬ 
where; but never where one would look 
for them. Irving has no passion: he 
fails utterly, in true pathos—cannot 
speak, as if he were carried away, by 
anything. lie is always thoughtful; 
and, save when he tries to be fine, or 
sentimental, always at home, always 
nittural.—The “ dusty splendmir” of 
Westminster Abbey—the ship stag- 
gcring” over the precipices of the 
octan—the shark “ darting, like a 
SMctre, through the blue tmters/'—^AU 
tne&e things are jjoetry—such poetry 
as never was—never will be surpass¬ 
ed.—We could mention fifty more 
passages—.epithets—words of power, 
which no mere jn’ose writer would 
have dared, under any circumstances, 
to use. They are like the " invinci¬ 
ble locks” of Milton—revealing the 
<Jo(l, in spite of every disguise.—^'i'hey 
n-nhnd us of Leigh Hunt, who, to do 
him justice—irotwithstaading all his 
“ trickscy" prettinesses, does talk more 
genuine poetry, in his epit/uis, than 
any other man, that ever lived. We 
know well what we say—wo except 
nobody.—We hate his afiectation; 
di^spise—pity his daintiness, trick and 
foppery, hut cannot refuse to say, that 
in his delicate, fine, exquisite adapta¬ 
tion of descriptive words, t6 the things 
<le.scribcHl, in his poetry he has no 
equal.—The loosened silver” of the 
fountain; the golden ferment’* of 
the sunshine, upon the wet grass; 
the large rain-drops, that fall upon 
the dry loaves, like “ twangling ijearl” 
—^all Uiese, with a thousand others, 
are in proof. 

The epithets of Hunt arc pictures— 
portraits—likenesses: those of Geof¬ 
frey , shadows. Those of the former fre¬ 
quently take off your attention from 
the principal object: outshine, over¬ 
top, that, of which they should be only 
the auxiliaries; Those of the latter 
never do this—they only help the 
chief thought. The associations of 
Hunt startle JUS, like Moore’s ” unex¬ 
pected lightin the cool grass—tlie 
tro(lden velvet of his poetry: those of 
Irving never startle us; never thrill 
Voi.. xvy. 


us; never ** go, a-rippling to our fln- 
gcr-end.sbut are always agreeable— 
affecting us, like the sweet quiet lustre 
of the .stars, or moon. When we come 
upon the ei>ithets of Hunt, we feel as 
if we had caught something—a but¬ 
terfly, or a bug, perhaps, wnile run¬ 
ning with our mouth open; or de¬ 
tected some hidden relationship of 
things: But when we come upon the 
epithets of Geoffrey, we feel as if we 
had found, accidentally, after wc had 
given up all hope—some part or par¬ 
cel, which had always been missing 
(as everybody could see, though no¬ 
body knew where to look for it), of the 
very thoughts or words, with which 
he has now coupled it for ever.—Let 
us give an illustration. 

Who has not felt, as he-stootl in the 
solemn, stiaisge light of a great wil¬ 
derness ; of some old, awftxl ruin—a 
world of shafts and arches about him, 
like a druldical wood—^illuminated by 
the sunset—a visible bright atmos¬ 
phere, coming through colourcil glass 
—who has not felt, as if he would give 
his right hand for a few simple words 
—the fewer the better—to describe the 
appearance of the air about him }— 
Would he call it splendour ? —It isn't 
splendour: dusty r —It would be ri¬ 
diculous.—But what if he say, like 
Irving, dusty splendour f” —^tVill he 
not have said all that can be said ?— 
Who ever saw those two words asso¬ 
ciated before ? who would ever wish 
to see them separated again } 

The bravest article that Irving ever 
wrote, is that about our Enqlisii 
W ttiTEKS on Amefica. There is 
more manhood: more sincerity : iribre 
straight-forward, generous plain-deal¬ 
ing in that one paper, than, perhaps, 
in all his other works.—He felt what 
he said; every word of it: had no¬ 
thing to lose; and, of course, wrote 
intrepidly.—Did we like him the 
worse for it? No, indeed. It was 
that very j^aper, which made him re¬ 
spectable, in this country. 

Rir Van Winkle is well done; 
but we have no patience with such a 
man, as Washington Irving. — We 
cannot keep our temper, when we 
catch him pilfering the materials of 
other men; working up old stories. 
We had as lief see him before the 
public, for some Bow-street oficncc. 

The Wife is ridiculous, with some 
beautiful description: but Irving, as 
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vie Baid before, has no idea of true 
passion—sitffcring—or deep, desola¬ 
ting fervour. 

The Mutabimtv of Liteiiatube 
— the art of Book JIIakiko, &c. —are 
only parts of the same essay: it has 
,110 superior in our language. 

The SvECTRE Buideukoom, is only 
worth mentioning, because, wo attri¬ 
bute our Traveller’s Tai.es, en¬ 
tirely to the success which that paper, 
and the Stout Gentlemav, met 
with. 

VoL. II.—Irving, though he is con¬ 
tinually at work, never gives one a 
good solid notion of the Knglish cha¬ 
racter. All his pictures want breadtli 
—a sort of bold, bluff humour—^with¬ 
out which a man of tliis country is 
like the man of every other country. 
The Stagc-Coachmao, for example— 
what i.s it, as a whole }—partsarc fine 
—touches arc fine—^but, as a whole, 
it is anything but one of our good-na¬ 
tured, lubberly, powerful coachmen: 
one of those fellows, wJio fight with¬ 
out lo.'ing their temper; who love 
their horses more heartily than their 
wives: touch their own hats, or knock 
off those of other people, with precise¬ 
ly the same good-huilioured air: say 
—“ Coach, your honour.?”—And— 

Go to the devil!” in the same 
drowsy, hoarse, peculiar voice. 

One of the best papers that Irving 
ever wrote—if not, in reality, the very 
best, is John Bull. Yet is it, never¬ 
theless—a coloured shadow only—an 
imaginary portrait; not our John Bull 
—not he —the real, downright John 
Bull, whom wc see every day in the 
street. 

Traits op Indian Character.-— 
Very good—very—so far as they go: 
Historically true; Irving has done 
himself immortal honour, by twice 
taking the field in favour of the North 
American savages. He has made it 
fashionable. 

Stratfouo - upon - Avon.—T his 
brings to our mind a piece of poetry— 
four lines—by Irving, which he left 
as an impromptu, on his laU visit, a 
ferv inontns ago, we believe, to Shak- 
spearc's room. They are very good; 
and being, wc have a notion, the only 
poetry of hi.s, actually counted ofiP, to 
be found, arc worth preserving. 


*' Of mighty Shakspeore's birth, the 
room, we see; 

That, where he died, in vain to find wo 
try: 

Useless the seureh—.for all immortal he— 
And those, who arc immortal, never 
die.” 

We know not if these he his ; but 
wc have good reason to bdieve them 
so. At any rate—we sliall pass them 
to his credit, for the present, adding 
two lines by a countryinaJi of Ins, 
(Neal) which really were imi)romplu— 
the only impromptu, that be ever 
wrote in his life.—Thc‘y were written, 
after he had forsworn poetry—(on 
going into the room, where Shakspe.iro 
W'as born)—because, if wo are to be¬ 
lieve him, “ he couldn’t help him¬ 
self.” 

ITic ground is holy, here!—the very 
air !— 

Yc breathe what Shalcspeare breathed 
—rash men, forbear 

7. Bkaceuridoe-IIall. Stout 
Gcnti.ema.v— very good ; and .a pret¬ 
ty fair account of a real occurrinee 
Stidknt op Satamasca: boieath 
contempt: Irving has no idea of ge¬ 
nuine romance; or love—or anything 
else, we believe, that ever strionsly 
troubles the blood of men;—11 o o it i-. r\ 
—struck off in a few hours; contrary 
to what has been said: Irving doc.s 
not labour as people suppose—be is too 
indolent—^given, too much, we hnnu'f 
to revtry : Dolpii llEvt.nn.n; Tiiv. 
I-lAUNTun House ; Stor.v .Ship —all 
in the fashion of his early time: iter- 
fcaps—wc Turc greatly inclined so to 
believe—perhaps the remains of what 
was meant for Salamagundi, or Knick¬ 
erbocker :—the rest of llio two vo¬ 
lumes quite unworthy of Irving’s re¬ 
putation. 

8. Tales of a Traveller. We 
hardly know how to speak of this 
sad affair—when wc think of what 
Jrvitjg might have dont;—without lo¬ 
sing our temper. It is bad enough- 
base enough to steal that, i’hieli would 
make us wealthy for ever : but—like 
the plundering Arab—to steal rub¬ 
bish — anything — from axiybo<Iy— 
everybody—would indicate a hopeless 
moral temperament : a standard of 
self-estimation beneath everything.— 
No wonder that people have begun to 


* But, oddly enough, there seems to be amther original account of the same oe- 
cnrrciicc. Ix)ok into the Hermit in London. We have a mysterious character, 
and a miny day, tbefe, too. 
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ijucstion his originality—when they 
iiiid him rccoiuintj; the paltry material 
of ucwbpapcrs—letters—roniances.— 
Iri the early part of these two -vo¬ 
lumes we should never sec any merit, 
knowing as wc do, the sources of 
•what he is there serving up, how’cver 
adinirahle were his new arrangement 
of the dishes; however great his im¬ 
provement. 

A part of the hook—^a fe-w scenes— 
a few p-jiges—are quite equal to any¬ 
thing, that he ever wrote. But we 
cannot agree with anybody, concem- 
-iijg those parts. Irving is greatly to 
blame—quite unpardonable, for two 
or throe droll indecencies, which 
everybody, of course, remembers, in 
thest.''1 Ar-cs :—not so much because 
they are so tmpardonable, in thein- 
Bflvcs—not so much on that account 
—^as because the critics had set him 
up, ill spite of Knickerbocker ; in spite 
of Salainagundi; in spite of the Stout 
Cicutleinan—as an immaculaUi crea¬ 
ture for this profligate age.—lie knew 
this. Ho knew that any hook, with 
his name to it, would be permitted by 
fathers, husbands, brothers, to pass 
without examination: that it would 
be read aloud, in family circles, all 
over our country.—Wc shall not 
readily pardon him, therefore, much 
as we love him, for having written 
several passages, which arc so equivo¬ 
cal, that no woman could bear to read 
any one of them aloud—or, to re¬ 
member that she had—by reason of 
her great confldence in the author, 
been upon the point of reading one 
aloud.—Irving has a good, pure heart. 
How could he bear to see a woman 
faltering over a passage of his—at her 
own fire-side—while she was reading 
to her husband ; her children—daugh¬ 
ters, perhaps—or to the newly mar¬ 
ried?—We hate st^ueamishness. Great 
mischief comes of it. We love hu¬ 
mour, though it be not altogether so 
cliaste. But we cannot applaud any¬ 
body’s courage or morals—who under 
a look of great modesty—-with an 
over-righteous reputation— ventures 
to smuggle impurity into our dwell¬ 
ings—to cheat our very household 
gods. 

The latter part of these tai.es, wc 
firmly believe, were old papers lying 
by. New cloth has been wrought 
into old garments—New wine, put 
into old bottles. * Thcmoncy-diggors' 


have a good foundation. It is Mterally 
true, that people are now digging— 
have been, for years—upon desolate 
islands, in America, for money, which 
the traditions of the country declare 
to have been buried, with formalities, 
which arc terrible enough, to be sure. 
Irving is not indebted, as people sup¬ 
pose, therefore, to a German story¬ 
book, for this part of his late work.— 
The pirate—who goes off in a boat—' 
which one may see rocking, under the 
land—is decidedly the finest bit of 
Geoffrey, that we know of.—But he is 
only one of several characters wrought 
into old, moth-c.iten tapestry, the 
weaving of his youth—which was not 
worth patching up. 

One word of advice to him, before 
we part—in all probability,/or ever .— 
I'o Ilian gets credit by repeating the 
story of another: It is like dramati¬ 
zing a poet. If you succeed, he gets 
all the praise: if you fail, you get all 
the di.sgrace.—You—Geoffrey Crayon 
—^have great power—original power. 
—Wc rejoice in your failure, now. 
because we believe that i; will drive 
you into a style of original composi¬ 
tion, far more worthy of yourself.— 
Go 10 work. 'Lose no time. Your 
foundations, will be the stronger for 
this uproar. You cannot ivrite a 
novel; a ]K>em ; a love tale; or a tra¬ 
gedy. But you can write another 
SkETC n-BooK—worthall thatyouhavc 
ever written; if you will draw only 
from yourself. You have some qua¬ 
lities, that no other living writer has 
—a bold, quiet humour—a rich beau¬ 
tiful mode of painting, without cari¬ 
cature—a delightful, free, happy spi¬ 
rit—make use of tlicm.—"IV'e look to 
see you all the better for this trouncing. 
God bless you ! Farewell. 

Jay — Judge. One of the men who 
wrote the Fedfraiist. See Hamil¬ 
ton: p. 56; a Judge of ivhom Lord 
Mansfield spoke, like a brother— 
(while Judge Jay was minister to St 
James’s)—after having had a consul¬ 
tation with him. His correspondence 
with our cabinet was able, and sharp. 
It may be found in the Ameiucan 
State-Papers. 

Jefferson — ^Thomas. Late Pre¬ 
sident of the United States: now up¬ 
wards of 80 : the ablest man, ■we Dc- 
lievc, in America: author of many ce¬ 
lebrated Stax e-P a p k rs : of the No t es 
ON ViRGTNiA, (a small duodecirau vo- 
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lumo of i\o roinurkablu merit, wiiitcii 
while I'.c was 

The famous Dkct. a ration or Ix- 
DEPENDKNCJE— the American Maon a 
CiiARTA, very nearly as it now stands, 
was the production of Mr J. He was 
one of the committee appointed by 
congress, for drafting it. After a con¬ 
sultation, they separated — agreeing 
that each one should bring his own 
ideas comidetc, in regular form, on a 
certain day. They raet-^each with 
his own ‘ Declaration' ready to pro¬ 
duce. Mr J. was called upon (as the 
youngest man, we believe) to read 
first. He submitted—his paper was 
immcdiatel y accepted by his associates: 
they would not even read those which 
they had brought, after hearing his 
read.—It was adopted by couctcss, 
with a few alterations ; part of vmich, 
lilce the improvements of Pope, in his 
own poetry—w'ere of a very question¬ 
able character. 

While Air Jefferson was the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and subsequently, he 
produced a number of Beports, and 
Papers, which arc distinguished by 
extraordinary temper, foresight, wis¬ 
dom, and power. Among these, are 
his Uefort on the Fisheries : a 
system, for the regulation of Weights 
and Measures: a f»per, upon the 
Accountability of Public Ofei* 
cEKS : a correspondence with our ca¬ 
binet, concerning tlie Impressment 
of American Sailors, which,by the 
way, was the real cause of our late war 
witn America. Mr Jefibrson is a fine 
scholar : a liberal thinker: and a 
truly great man. See our vols. for 
1824, p. 609 : 622. 

Johnson, Jvvoe —an able roan : 

,Jia8 written lately the liif e of Gene¬ 
ral Greene, one of the revolution¬ 
ary officers. Greene was another Wa¬ 
shington ; the only man able, to take 
his {ilace, if be had failcn; or if he 
had been overthrown by the cabal, in 
Congress. General Charles Lee was a 
better captain—the best, we bdieve, 
in the armies of the revolution: hnt 
he was too adventurous—too hold and 
peremptory—too dangerous for the 
place of commander-in-chief. One 
word of him, by the way—now that 
he is likely to have no sort of justice 
done to him among the people, for 
whom lie sacrificed himself. He was 
one of those, to whom the letu rsof 
Junius have been ascrihcil: he was a 
British general: an officer, in the 


Prussian service: a heutenaht-geuc- 
ral, we believe. He made prodigious 
efforts ill the cause of America—put 
his head in peril, as a traitor: was, we 
conscientiously believe, sacrificed —( wc 
will not qualify the phrase at all)—to 
Washington:—treated sUaincfully :— 
In short, he died of a broken heart.— 
It was well for America—very well, 
that he did not become the cominand- 
cr-in-chief — the leader, even for a 
month, of her armies. He would have 
been a dictator—a despot—or nothing 
—if he had; But we see no reason— 
there was none—why he should have 
been so cruelly sacrificed ; or so bit¬ 
terly slandered .—We mention this 
now, with more emphasis, became 
the Republic is all in commotion 
about La Fayette —pretending — 
shame on such impudence !—that all 
this uproar comes of their gratitude. 
—Gratitude !—we know tliem better. 
But, even while wc speak, the fashion 
is over—wc have no doubt of it—wc 
put our opinion, therefore, upon re¬ 
cord, with a date (.Tan. 1, 1825) —we 
say, that already tlic fashion is over, 
in America; that, already, they have 
done pursuing the Father of thc-ir 
country," as they profanely call him, 
after Washington, with outcries and 
aradc.—Gratitmfe!—We know them 
etter.—TAcy talk of gratitude, while 
the surviving men of the re^idutioii 
are dying of want:—while tJenei.Tl St 
Clair—who literally starved, in his cld 
age, upon the precarious bounty of a 
“ single state," is hardly cold in his 
giave,:—while the very man, with 
whom Burgoyne treated, before the 
surrender (Wilkinson), is living upon 
the diarity of Alaryland:—while Ba¬ 
ron de Kalb, Lord Stirling, (aUo a 
traitor in the cause of America)— 
Pulaski, (a Polish nobleman)—with a 
score of oUiers, each one of whom did as 
much for the republican side, as La 
Fayette- and risked much more.— 
Wc know the character of this people ; 
we know thatoftheJMaryMw—But he 
was a boy, a mere boy, when he vo¬ 
lunteered ill the armies of America: 
and we say, positively, that all this up. 
roar is not because of their gratitude, 
in America, for what he did, in the 
day of revolution (for he did but lit¬ 
tle—and, of that little, they knew no¬ 
thing)—but chiefiy, because he, La 
Fayette, is auohlman, of whom they 
have heard much talk lately, and all at 
once. It is curiosity—not gTa/»y«i/e. 
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(iratitiulo coiisi«>tciit. Cluriosity is Hlales oj" America. Tlieeo rcpubUcans 
not. Gratitudo is ihc growth of know- are curious : they secretly revere rank, 
iedge, ill a case like this: Curiosity ib more than we do: they liad never bc- 
tlic growth of ignoi-ance.—A few years fore seen a Pkesident. 
ago, (wchavc not forgotten it,) James Looa-n—^Jamss : aquaker: achief 

Munroe, the President of the United justice in Pennsylvania: died about 
Stcates, made a tour through New 1750:—author of several works in La- 
I'ngland. Before he went among the tin, which have been republished in 
Federal party, there was no language various parts of Europe: a great scho- 
too offensive—no usage bad enough, lar, for the age—^familiar with many 
one would have thought front their languages—a good mathematician: a 
papers, for .James Alunroe. When he translator of Cicero's De Senectui.e, 
went away, “ they pursued him as published with his notes, by Dr Frank- 
tbey did lia Fayette.’*—Every house lin. llh“J^X'[H;rimnitaMelntemutade 
—every heart had been open to him waspublish- 

—every voice followed liiiu with flat- ed in Latin, about ITfO—in Leyden, 
tery.—Why was this?—Was it be- translated afterwards, and republish- 
cause they had been wrong?—No. cd, by Dr Folhergill, atLondon. Se- 
Was it because they were ashamed of veral of his papers may be found in 
their behaviour; or had come to uii- the Trarisactions of the Royal Society, 
derstand his plain, homely virtues ?— Wc look upon him as altogether an 
No. It was only because he, .Tames extraordinary man. 

Munroe, was President of the Viiilcd 


Wadp on CoBPUi.tNCY.—W adu’s Chihukgicjf.* 

By HON, my dear fellow, said we to as ive shall evince by the time we get 
him one day,^you arc iiicliued to cor- to the end of this our article. We, 
pulcncy. * . (i. e. not merely ourselves, but the 

Not at all, was the reply; it is en- world,) have now come to that state 
tirely against iny inclination, but I of relincnicnt, or rather, we should 
cannot help it. say, of good sense, that what Dr 

This was very well for a joke; but .Johnson truly called the most im- 
he could help it, and did so—for by portant operation of the day, is no 
taking, as we advised, a raisin and a longer undervalued. Dinner, with its 
glass of brandy a-day, and abstaining avant-couriers, breakfast and lunch, 
from all other food, solid or fluid, and its running footmen, ehasse cafe, 
for the course of a month, he lost and supwr, is properly apprcciatWl. 
flesh vastly, and was nearly as tiiin as' We no longer pretend to the silly 
ourself when he died. At the time puppyism of despising whal, from the 
we spoke to him, he must have been earliest age to the present, anil from 
rising eighteen or nineteen stones. the present until the day of the dis- 
We were thinking of this the other solution of this great Globe itself, 
evening, when Wadu s books, of which must coutiiiuc to be the most interest- 
we had never before heard, came by ing topic of life. Om* living literature 
chance into our hands—and yet the bears the impress of tliis new feeling. 
JCssay on Corpulency had reached a Witness Dr Morris, Dr Kitchener, 
thirtl edition. So true it is, that one the Author of Waverley, Sir Morgan 
half of mankind does not know how ODoherty, &c. &c. &c. Evcrybwly, 
the other half lives; and, moreover, in short, of any mark or likelihood in 
they ate pleasant and readable books, this scribbling generation. All these 


• Cursory remarks on Corpulence or obesity, considered as n disease, with a 
critical examination of ancient .and modem opinions relative to its cause and cure. 
Third edition. By William ,\Vadd, Usq. F. L. S. Surgeon extraordinary to bis 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, &c. &c. &c. Tjondon, Callon, 1819, Pp, 129. 
Svo. 

Niiga; Ciiirurgica;; or a Biographical Miscellany, Illustrative of a Collection of 
Professional Portraits. By W. Wadd, &c. I.oudon. Longman and Co. 1824, 
Pp. m. 8vo. 
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great men either by direct 

allusion, by receipt, maxim, advice— 
or by indirect notice, that they ai'c 
perfectly au jait at all sort of culinary 
arrangements. In truth, great writers 
of almost all ages have been character¬ 
ized by this attribute. Homer, to 
whom, 

—“ as from their fountain, other stars 
Ill-pairing in their golden urns, draw 
light," 

rejoices in a banquet as in a battle, 
and describes the cutting up of a 
l»orker flourishing in fat, with as much 
gusto as he does the dissection of a 
Jove-nurtured hero. A collection of 
the moral and iiolitical sentiments— 
the yiiaumt, as they arc technically 
called, of Homer—has been made long 
ago;—a collection equally savoury 
could be made of his cookery prescrip¬ 
tions, his ideas of managing tipple, 
his magniloquent and unrivalled epi¬ 
thets of everything connected with 
the sociid board ; and we strenuously 
recommend sonic adequate hand to 
perform this acceptable service to 
Grecian literature, and to the great 
cause of goumianderie at large. Ha¬ 
ving thus cited Homer, we excuse our¬ 
selves Irom saying anything of the 
minor authors,—Plato, Horace, &c. 
whom we had marked on the margin 
of our paper, to be quoted on the oc¬ 
casion. 

.^s then the value of feeding has 
been duly acknowledged, the conse¬ 
quences thereof must be worthy of at¬ 
tention—among the most prominent of 
which is corpulence. If we believe 
Wadd, this is a disease, (for such he 
considers it,) in a great measure pecu¬ 
liar to England. And why should 
it not } Is there any otiicr country in 
the world which assumes for its na¬ 
tional tune. Oil! the IIoast Beei-— 
which delights in surrounding its mo¬ 
narch with oflicers, designate, con¬ 
trary to all rules of orthography and 
etymology, by the jaw-stirring name 
of Beef-eaters—winc'd finds matter of 
scorn for all its neighbours chiefly in 
the inferiority of their provender, 
looking, as behoves them, with con¬ 
tempt on the frog-fed Frenchman, the 
Icek-eating Taffy, the oatmeal-swal¬ 
lowing Scot, the potatoc-devouring 
Irishman, the sourcrout German, the 
turnip-nibbling Swede, the gariick- 
chewing Spaniard—and so on to the 
end of all the nations of Europe— 
firmly believing all the while, that no 


native of these countries ever uses, or 
has even heard of, other food than 
what they think fit to assign to them 
—which bestows the Knightly title on 
one joint of beef, and the Baronial on 
another ; and, not to be bothering the 
public with a long induction of par¬ 
ticulars, has preserved these attributes 
from the days iu which Ca-sar found 
them (barbarous, to be sure, but in 
the middle of their wigwams carnc 
lurfcift vivrnies,) to the present hour. 
AVithout going farther, what q. philo¬ 
sophical work, a History of the Lord 
JMayors of London, keeping an eye to 
this one peculiar and national point, 
could be made, if it were done by a great 
oesthctic genius of a coinprcbeiisive 
mind, capable of grasping mqny par¬ 
ticulars in one grand philosophical 
sweep, such as Mr Coleridge ! 

“ It has been conjectured by some, 
that for one fat person iii i'A uncc or Spain, 
there are an hundred in England. 1 shall 
leave others to determine the fairness ul 
such a calculation. 

“ Tliat we may, however, approach, or 
even exceed it, no one w'ill doubt, wiio 
reflects on the . 

-expensive plans 

For deluging of ilri[>i>ing pans, 

introduced by the model n improvements 
in the art of grazing, and tlie condescen¬ 
sion of some of our phyiciaiis, who have 
added the culinary department to the 
])ractice of physic. One learned Doctor 
(vid. Institutes of Healtli) is of opinion, 
that the vulgarism of ‘ Kitchen Physic is 
one of those oracles of Nature, that de- 
serve-^ much mure attention than ridi¬ 
cule another asserts, that * no man can 
be a good physician, who hns not a coin- 
*pctcnt knowledge of cookery,’ and orna¬ 
ments * Culina’ with u llumun stew-pan ; 
white a third apologizes for descending 
from professional dignity to culinary pre¬ 
parations, teaching us how to make ‘ sa- 
'voury jelly,’ which may rally the powers 
of digestion in that fastidious state of 
stomach frequent after long lits of the 
gout. And it ought not to be omitted, 
amongst the great events of the present 
era, that the combined efforts of art and 
nature, produced in the jubilee year 1800, 
the fattest ox, and the most corpulent 
man ever heard of in tlie history of the 
world. 

" It is not alittlc singular, thatadisease 
which has been thought characteristic of 
the inhabitants of this island, slioiild have 
been so little attended to. Dr Thomas 
Short’s Discourse on Corpulency, pub¬ 
lished iu 1727, with a small pamphlet by 
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Dr Fleming, nnd some occasional re¬ 
marks in a few i^terniitic works, will, I 
l>clieve, l*e found to comprize all that has 
been said in this country, on what Dr 
Fothergill termed, ‘ a most sift^ular dis¬ 
ease. ’ 

“ In answer to this, we may be told, 
that sufficient has been written, for any 
man to he his own physician in this com¬ 
plaint, and that “Ic regime maigro,” and 
Dr RadclilTo’s advice, of keeping tiu* eyes 
open, and the iinmth shut, contains Mie 
whole secret of the cure.”— Corpidency, 
p, .3—7. 

Which, however, is no answer at 
all. 

'* It is supposed, that a person weigh¬ 
ing one huridrod and twenty pounds, ge¬ 
nerally contains twenty pounds of fat. 
Tlie aecnmnhition of fat, or what is com¬ 
monly called eorpnieney, and hy nosolo- 
gisK tleriominaled /loli/s'ircia, is a state of 
hfxly so generally met with in the iiiha- 
hitants of this country, that it may exist 
to a certain degree without being deem¬ 
ed worthy of attention ; but, whim exces¬ 
sive, is not only htirdensome.biitbecomcs 
a disease, d sposes to other diseases— 
and to se.dden death. 

“ The predisposition to corpulency 
v.tries in diflerent persons. In some, it 
exists to such an extent, that a consider- 
nldc secretion of fat will take place, not¬ 
withstanding strict attention to the habits 
of life, and undeviating moderation in the 
gratilieation of the appetite. Such a pre¬ 
disposition is often hereditary, and when 
accompanied, as it frequently is, with that 
easy state of mind, denominated ‘ good 
humour,’ which, in the fair sex, 

.' Tcacbos rh.-irmi to last. 

Still iiuiki's new conquesU, .'ind maintains tlic 
pist.' 

Or when, in mc»>, the temper is cast in 
that happy mould, which Mr Hume so 
cheet fully congiatnlates himself on pos¬ 
sessing, and considers as more than equi¬ 
valent to a thousand a-ycar; ‘ The habit 
of looking at everything on its favoura¬ 
ble side—on such dispositions of body 
and mind, corpulency must, in a certain 
degree, attend.”—P. 1,3, 16. 

PiTt of this we arc perfectly certain 
of. A good Iht face is generally a plea¬ 
sant object. It is most truly sain, in 
Peveril of the Peak, that an ill-hu- 
moureil-looking fat man is so rare an 
object, as to create in ns the disgust 
wbieh attends the sight of a monster. 
JiOok at the picture of .Tack Powell, the 
butcher of Stcbhinft in Essex, who 
tiicd in 1751, .aged 37, (Lord Byron 


and llapliacra age,) weighing 4o 
stones. What a good, tliougntless, 
beneficent bilsirity is in his counte¬ 
nance ! With wliat an air of compla¬ 
cent self-satisfaction he is wiping his 
nnwigged head—liow agreeably' de- 
gaget* bi.s loose vestments hang around 
him ! You feel it would be impossi¬ 
ble to fret that man. Not a black¬ 
berry did he care about the Pope, the 
Devil, or the Pretender, or about the 
Family Compact, or Mr Pitt, or the 
balance of power in Europe. We ven¬ 
ture to say, be bad a vast ignorance 
of the works of Jemmy Thomson, or 
Sammy Johnson, or Davie Hume, or 
the Warburtonian Controversy, or ,<my 
other of the floeci-nauci-nibili-pili- 
fications, which, in his day, were cn- 
g.aging literary men. But if he knew 
not these trifles, %vc lay a rump and 
dozrti thr.'i he liad a perfect knorv- 
k.lgc of a beef-steak—that it would 
bo bard to puzzle him in a mutton- 
chop—thdt Tom Bees’s own Tripo- 
nions are not deeper versed in tlu’ 
iiiy..,tcries of a belly of tripe, than he 
wa.s; and tb.at, no matter who was 
the bt.st singer of bob niajors within 
the parish of Stebbing, few would 
beat him in disposing of their juicy 
attendant, the leg of mutton and trim¬ 
mings. 

To waddle b.ack to W.add, Wo 
shall skip some dozen or .so of his 
pages at a slap, premising, tljat they 
contain cures, 4vc. for corpulency, one 
of which strikes us to be unutti.rably 
horrid. It is recommended as a re¬ 
medy to devotir CiOstile soap. What 
a tremendous abuse of the stomachic 
region! Sooner would we amplify 
ourselves to the dimensions of Da¬ 
niel T.ambcrt himself, than make a 
washing-tnb of our paunch, and con¬ 
vert our gastric juice into sude.. Ve¬ 
getable diet is more pal.itable, though 
still highly objectionable ; hut as we 
intend to go at full length into that 
question very shortly, in a philoso¬ 
phical consideration of .Tohu Frank 
Newton’s return to nature, we excuse 
ourselves from saying anything farther 
on the siibjict here. 

'J'hcre ia a vast, miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of anecdotes of corpulency at 
the end of Wadd’s book ; pleas.ant to 
read, but arranged W'ith a complete 
cotitcmptof all regularity —very much 
in the manner of iMiss LcUtIa Matil¬ 
da Hawkins’ new attempt at a .Joe 
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Miller. What^ Iwwevcr, can be raore 
agreeable than toliearof latlies of four 
orfivc-and-twenty stones ; of Tunisian 
misses fattened for marriage; of but¬ 
chers pinguifyingon their own steaks; 
of Spanish generals feedih<» themselves 
on vinegar, until the skin nung round 
the body like a pelisse, thereby ailbrd- 
ing justification of what might other¬ 
wise seem a bouncer of George Col- 
man's, in his description of Will Wad¬ 
dle, 

" Whose skin, like a lady’s loose gowai, 
hung about him”— 

Of windows knocked out, and walls 
knocked in, to let out prodigious 
coffins; of Englishmen travelling 
through Saxony in quest of the pic¬ 
turesque, Aveighing 550 lb., or 39 st. 
ilb.—wafted tlirough Italian valesand 
Valdarmian regions on the groaning 
necks of twelve chairmen ; of Captain 
K., of the Jamaica trade, of whom the 
astonished negro exclaimed, “ Great 
big man—man big as tub, massa 

of the son of the Bishop of-(a 

diocese which, we should imagine, 
must be always vacant,) who, at nine¬ 
teen, weighett twenty stones, and was 
remarkable for his wit, of Avhicli we 
have the tbllowing specimen— 

“ A fellow coUegian, son of a fiean, 
of a very lean and spare habit, ex¬ 
pressing bis astonishment at their dif¬ 
ference of siste, be explained the rea¬ 
son by the following extempore jia- 
Totly of the old song. 

There’s a difference between 
A bishop and a dean, 

And i’ll tell you the reason why; 

A dean cannot dish up 
A dinner like a bishop. 

To feed such a fat son as I,” 

—All of which, with many other 
equally piquant matters, may be found 
in Mr Wadd’s Essay on Corpulency. 

His Nugffi Chirurgicseis a series of 
biographical notes on a collection of 
Professional Portraits. Where he got 
the foundation of his collection, we 
shall let himself tell. 

“ Tlie following pages owe their ori- 
g^ii to a collection of Professional Por¬ 
traits, the nucleus of which was a set of 
prints, given to the author ten years ago, 
ly hit excellent friettd, Mr Fuunllcriy of 
Berners' Street It!'* 

And this volume bears the date of 
1894., by the end of which year that 


excellent friend liad fallen a victim 
the laws of his country. Sic tnmsH, 
Sjc. 

Tile notes are in general brief, but 
abounding, as we think medical bookn 
generally do, with curious and pecu¬ 
liar anecdotes. The epigram on Dr 
(ilynn, with whom ive were acquaint¬ 
ed, (he died in IHOO, agwl 89, and 
was a Scatoiiian prize-poet in 1757,) 
is new to us. Glynn was an ugly 
fellow;—• 

** This morning, quite dead, Torn was 
found in liis bed, 

Altbougli he was hearty last niglit; 
Out ’tis thought, having seen Dr Glynn 
in a dream, 

That the poor fellow died of the fright.” 
As also is the conundrum on the 
Throe Doctors, which we shall leave 
unanswered, to exercise the ingenuity 
of our readers. t5 

What’s Docxoh, and Dr, and a writ 
so? “ 

But, on second considerations, to 
put them out of pain, we shall explain 
to them that it is. 

Dr laiN'G, Dr Short, and Dr Jakov. 

Of .Jacob dc Castro, we arc told. 

De Castro was one of the first mem¬ 
bers of the Corporation of Surgeons, af¬ 
ter their separation from the barbers, in 
the year 1745; on which occasion Bon- 
nel Thornton suggested ‘ ToUae Barbc- 
rum' for their motto. 

“ The barber-surgeons had a by.Iaw, 
by which timy levied ten pounds on any 
person who should dissect a body out of 
their hall without leave. 

“The separation did away this, and 
other impediments to the impruvement 
of surgery in England, which previously 
had been chieiiy cultivated in France. 
The barber-surgeon in those days was 
known by his pole, the reason of which 
is sought for by a querist in * The llri- 
tish Apollo,’ fol. I4>nd. 1708, No. 3, 

‘ I'de know why he tiiat acUeth ale. 

Hangs out a chequer’d )>art per pale: 

And why s barber at port-bole, 

Puts forth a imity-coiour’d isde,’ 

AHSS’Kn. 

‘ In antieut Rome, when men lc.'cd flghfinf;. 
And wounds and scars took much delight in; 
Man-menders then had noble pay, 

Which we call surgeon.* to this day, 

’Twas ordered, that a huge lonippole, 

Witli basin deck’d, should grace the hole. 

To guide the wounded, who unlopi 
Could walk, on stuiniK. the other nopt; 

But when they ended all their wars. 

And even grew out of love witli scars, 

Their trade decaying; to keep swiinminr. 
They join’d the other trade of trimming,' 

And to thtdr poles, to pubHsh eitlier. 

Thus twisted both their trades tocher. ’ 
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“ From * Braml’s History of New- 
••astle,’ vve find that there was a branch 
of the fraternity in that place, as, at a 
meeting', 1742, of the barber - chirur- 
geons, it was ordered, that they should 
not share on a Sunday, and that no bro¬ 
ther shave Jolui llobinson till he pays 
what he owes to Robert Shafts. Speak¬ 
ing of the * gross© ignorance of the bar¬ 
bers,’ a facetious author saye, ' This puts 
mu in minde of a barber, who, after he 
had cupped in(' (as the pbysitian had 
prescribed) to tumu away a catarrhe, 
asked me if 1 would be sacr^ced.'^^ 
‘ StKtriJied,' said I, ‘ did the physjtian tell 
you ally sucii thing?’—* No,’ quotli he, 
‘ but I hare sacrificed many, who have 
been the better for it.’ Then musing a 
little with myselfc, I told him, ‘ Surely, 
sii, you mistake yourself; you mean 
scarified .'—* O, sir, by your favour,’ quoth 
he, * I have ever heard it called sucrifi- 
ring; and as fur scarifying, 1 never heard 
of it before,’ Tn a word, I could by no 
means persuade him, but that it was the 
barber’s ofKcc to sacrifice men,since which 
time 1 never saw any nmn in a barber’s 
bauds, but that sarrificino barl)cr came 
into my mind.”— I^u/ia!,p. 192-194. 

We shall conclude with a notice of 
Valentine Greatrakes. 

“ This singular person, according to 
Mr Boyle, was of * great honesty and ex¬ 
emplary sobrietytaking no gratuity for 
his performances, and curing a prodigious 
number of cases where King Charles II. 
had failed, as testified by Boyle, Cud- 
worth, Bishop Wilkins, and the wisest of 
all surgeons. Surgeon W’iseman, who at- 
firms that the King’s touch had cured 
more in one year than all the surgeons in 
London had done in an age!—An here¬ 
ditary race of IMaclmons, in Scotland, of 
the name of Macdonald, have subse¬ 
quently performed the same operation, 
calling it Glacatb, which i.s, handling the 
part affected, and muttering certain 
words. They also were of ‘ great ho¬ 
nesty,’ and never accepted of a fee on any 
entreaty. 

“ After the Restoration,' great multi¬ 
tudes flocked to receive die benefit of the 
royal touch j tnsomueli, that * six or se¬ 
ven persons were crushed to death, press¬ 
ing at the chinirgeon’s doore for tickets.* 
—Evelyn’s Journal, Vol. II. p. 571. In 
1682, the King touched 8577; and 
Browne remarks, that notwithstanding 
the numbers were so great as to amount 
to a considerable portion of the whole 
nation, yet, upon any new declaration of 
healing, they were again as fast as if none 

Vol. XVII. 


had applied before; ‘ a thing as mon¬ 
strous as strange.' Notwithstanding this, 
it began to decline. Oliver Cromwell 
tried in vain to exercise this royal prero¬ 
gative : and in 1684, 'Htomas Rosewell 
was tried for high-treason, liecause he 
spoke with contempt of King Charles’s 
pretensions to the cure of Scrofula. 
Charles Beniard, who had made tliis 
touching the subject of raillery all his life¬ 
time, till he became serjeant-surgeon, and 
found it a good perquisite, solved all diffi¬ 
culties by saying with a jeer, * Really one 
could not have thought it, -if one hud not 
seen it.* 

“ The Hon. Dailies Barrington, in liis 

* Observations on our Ancient Statutes,’ 
p. 107, tells us of an old man, a vintricss 
in a cause, who averred, that when Queen 
Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, 
when a child, for the evil. Mr Barring¬ 
ton, when he had finished* his evidence, 

* .if kiid him whctlier he was really cured ?’ 
Upon which, he answered, with a signifi¬ 
cant smile, tlittt be believed himself never 
to have had a complaint that deserved 
to be considered as the evil, but tliat his 
parents were poor, /mH had no ohjection to 
the bit of c.ut.u. 

** This new exploded royal gift is thus 
described by Shakespeare:— 

’ Stransely visited 

Ail swoUeu and uTeerouk, piUiul to the e>e> 

'ITie mete despair of surgery, he <-ures; 

IlHiiging a golden stamp about tlieir ncclts. 

Put on witfi holy prayers.’ 

MacMh. 

” TJie ob.so]cte practice of Greatrakes 
has in a degree appeared again in the 
shape oi friction, and has revived in full 
force in the pi'oeess of thumbing and rvh- 
Inng, as applied by certain adcjits to dis¬ 
tortions, who have not the same scrupu¬ 
lous difficulties that Greatiukes and the 
Macdonald had about the Honorarium-" 
—JV«g(c, p. 213-216. 

Valentine Grcati-akes was a young, 
tall man, of a most respectable family. 
He verily believed in his power, and 
sometimes succeeded strangely enough. 
It is odd that it continued in him only 
about five years. One of his family 
was the Wuliara Greatrakes, who was 
absurdly enough set up as the author 
of Junius, on the strengtli of his epi¬ 
taph being the same as the motto to 
the letters— Stat novtinis umbra. 

We must add, that Wadd has a ca¬ 
pital taste in drawing droll caricature 
figures. Nothing can be better than 
the fat fellow, with a cfiafteau hraji ami 
a cane perpendicularly nvetted in the 
ground, wuich faces the 108th page of 
our illustrated copy. 
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UEMABKS CONNECTED WITH 

Peru AT 3 it has not been conceived, 
nor ever may be, what power is possi¬ 
ble to be exerted over th? spirit of a 
people by words. 

We understand imperfectly the ef¬ 
fects of knowledge:—those less, which 
follow from the impressions made, by 
the positive and explicit meanings de¬ 
clared in language, upon imagination 
and sensibility. But if there be also, 
as doubtless there is, a not immonicn- 
tous influence, which must be allowed 
as distinctly proper to the words them¬ 
selves of discourse, this, especially, we 
find it difficult to measure, or conceive. 

An Age, rejoicing, like our own, in 
intellectual proficiency, hardly believes 
that which hitherto it has not explain¬ 
ed. An age, triumphing, like ours, in 
applications of Intellect to gross uti¬ 
lity, and to knowledge of evident de¬ 
monstration, is slow to comprehend, 
and reluctant to avow, the moment 
and power of Forms. Yet is it just 
in such an age, in which the imagina¬ 
tion of life declines, that the imagina¬ 
tion adhering to^—^inhabiting—intel¬ 
lectual forms may become inestimably 
important. 

Words arc—or in them is given— 
the Mlcrnnl /orm of Poetry. If thede- 
^ht of Poetry is useful, a part of that 
Utility is to be ascribed, not to the 
substance,—to the meanings which the 
words expound,—^but to the exquisite 
labour which the Art of Poetry has 
bestowed on consummating its exter¬ 
nal form—on the words. 


Power, in words, is either of the 
matter which they deliver, or their 
own:—and of the understanding, or 
of imagination and feeling:—outward¬ 
ly, or internally manifested:—^if witli- 
in the mind, in the first influenced, 
or, through it, in othersimmediate¬ 
ly, or ultimately. 

That is scanned more easily, which 
ifi proper to the matter, than to the 
words :—of the understanding, than 
of impression and affection;—the ex¬ 
ternally, than the inwardly,—the ori¬ 
ginally Aan the derivatively,—the im¬ 
mediately, than the ultimately mani¬ 
fested. 

What dare we hope from Specula¬ 
tion, which should, in the most instan¬ 
ces, prefer the more difficult question: 
—attaching itself to investigate cf- 
rather of the language, than the 
of feeling impressed, than 
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of intelligence instructed hidden, 
than visible;—comprehending the long 
subsequent, with the present;—and 
with those of which the mind first in¬ 
terested is the seat, the most widely 
diffused from it into others ?— 

Yet one part of such inquiry is sup¬ 
posed in the Theory of tlio Fine Arts: 
—the other in the determination of 
their Utility. 

Whence is Poetry the great cultiva¬ 
tor of language ?—From—1. its to¬ 
pics, in which it is unlimited and uni¬ 
versal :—2. its passions, which arc free, 
intense, entire;—3. its peculiar, quick 
and deep sensibility for the properties 
of language.—The knowledge, or use, 
by a poet, of his native speech, is, 
thereftare, extended, — inventiuc,—skil¬ 
ful. 

I. Extended —since what is there 
—known or thought—^that he must 
not delineate and express?—IT. In¬ 
ventive —not only us Language, to 
Passion, asking its utmost expression, 
usually yields more than it had seem¬ 
ed to possess; but as Intellect, un¬ 
der Passion, conceives in new modes, 
which Language is changed in foliow^- 
ing.—III. This head might be refer¬ 
red higher.—Poetry is, throughout. 
Art. —The bold Art, which construct¬ 
ed metre, has influenced in every way 
the language of Poetry. By severing 
it to Art, it justifies, if it does not al¬ 
most exact pains more elaborate, and 
less disgiiiscdly so, employed in fra¬ 
ming it, than might else become the 
medium of men’s natural communica¬ 
tion And by laying the ground in 
Poetry of an otherwise unknown har¬ 
mony of wortls, it induces in the spi¬ 
rit, awake and susceptible with that 
delight, a more observant and feeling 
apprehension of their other properties: 
—In both ways, rendering the lan¬ 
guage of Poetry SKiEvui.. 


The following observations may 
shew that there is, acknowledged by 
us, a ^rouer influence, action, or power 
of Words :—that is to say, distinct 
from any which is to be regarded as 
specifically and necessarily inherent in 
the Ideas denoted by them. 

1. The word, divided—or conceived 
in division—^from the idea which it 
represents, is not solely indiflerent to 
us. An unknown language has a clia- 
racter to our ear,—almost to our ima¬ 
gination, And in known language, 
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some pjirt—one element—of the pow- origin, of derivation from one or an- 
erful harmony of verse, is of the sound, other source r—of dialects ;—of in- 
unreferred to the sense. novatioli, or invention in language. 

2. To the word must be ascribed, 5. A fifth instance of force proper 
further, whatsoever force of action or to words may be mentioned in the ap- 
impression,— though drawn from the titude for expression, differing in dif- 
mcaning, —it adds to that which al- ferent languages, with the principle 
ready and unavoidably accompanies of their grammatical formation, 
the meaning.—We may therefore cite. The most difficult, in truth the es» 
in the second place, sential points of tVie argument remain ; 

—The second part of harmony in —and may be comprised in these two 
language,—relations of the material questions.—How much of the passion, 
elements of the word* to the idea, . or lively power belonging, to the idea, 

( —harmony by expression.) These is, by that habit of Association, which 
arc manifold: more, and less obvions: collects and concentrates upon the sign 
-—regarding in the word, its properties, the affection proper to the thing sig- 
natural, as articulated sound, and ar- nifictl, effectually transferred upon the 
tiiicial, as a constituent of metre:— word ?—How much, in Style, univer- 
in the sigHiJlcation, the essential idea, sally, of the manner of presenting 
the connexions of ideas with one an- isof thewords, andhowmiicli 

other, and specifically those modifica- is effected in the thought ?— 
tions of the single idea, which give 'I'hcse tw^o questions answered, and 
the grammati(.al quality of the word. the preceding considerations followctl 
:J. Other effects of the words require, out, might want not much of exhaust- 
without being drawn from, tlreir sig- ing the inquiry, which they serve to 
nificance. Such arc, in the third place, propose. Simply stated, they may re- 

—Certain more general (verbal) mind us, that the force, in coinposi- 
qtialities of .s-rvi.K :—As,—the purity tion,/>/-ojM>»-, distinctively from the ideas 
of idiom:—that use of a language annexwl to them, to words, is not, nor 
which distinguishes degree in the by those who have endeavoured to fix 
si^cakcr:—the exemption from, at sonic the canons of writing, has ever been 
times,—at others, the employment of accounted of as slightly efficacious. 
—its familiar, and homely, expression; The Inquiry, were it even somewhat 
—Lastly, Some part of wliat has houit minutely and anxiously pursued, is. 
accepted—whether rightly or not is not of nice and vain curiosity; but ne- 
not now our <[uesUon—with every cessary to the Criticism, as it is link- 
pc'ople, as a fnngiingc of Poetry :— cd with the advancement, or maintc- 
And, m the fourth place, nance—if any induction of their prin- 

i. Certain more particular (also ver- ciples may avail to advance or main- 
bal) conditions of Style:—viz. the tain them—of those Fine Arts, which 
eftect in composition, of historically speak to the human Mind by words, 
known facts of a language;—princi- and which are usually comprehended 
pally, of its mure ancient, and more by its under the denominations, Elo- 
inodern forms;—in tongues of mixed quence and Poetry. 

■ Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. Book III. cb. I. § 3. “ fFurds eonsi- 
“ deml as sounds. When 1 entered on the consideration of vivacity as depending on 
“ the choice of words, 1 observed that the words may be either proper terms, or 
" rhetorical tropes; and whether the one or other, they may be regarded not only as 
“ signs, but as sounds, and consequently as capable in certain cases bearing, in some 
“ degree, a natural resemblance or affinity to Utc things signffied. The two first articles, 
“ proper terms and rhetorical tropes, 1 have discussed already, regarding only the 
“ sense and application of the words, whether used literally or figuratively. It re~ 
“ mains now to constder them in regard to the sound, ami the affinky to the subject of v'Idch 
“ the sound is susceptible. When, as Pope expresseth it, * tlic sound is made an echo to 
“ the sense,’ there is added, \n a cattain degree, to the association arising from custom; 
“ the injlumee (f resemblance between tlw signs and the things signified; and litis doubtless 
“ tends to strengtiwn the impression made by the discourse. This subject, I acknowledge, 
** hath been very much canvassed by critics; 1 shall therefore be the briefer io iny 
“ remarks, confining myself chiefly to the two following points. First, I shall iti- 
“ quire what kinds of things language is capable of imitating by its sound, and in 
“ what degree it is capable; secondly, what rank ought to be assigned to this spe- 
“ cies of excellence, and in what cases it ought to be attempted.” 
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No. I. 

It M known to the more curious of tion. The book not only damned 
iny readers, (for, in truth, the affair Gilbert at once as an Knglish critic 
has long since passed totally into ob- but, in the event, utterly damned him 
liviou, as concerns the reading pi/A- as a critic of anything, since people 
/ic,) that Gilbert Wakefield, who cor- in general are not quite so stupid, but 
responded with Charles Fox upon that they can perceive the extreme 
verbal emendations of Pluripides, and itqprobability of an Englisliraan being 
so forth, and who enjoyed in his day quiteincapableofmulerstandingone of 
considerable reputation as a classical the most correct of his oavu country's 
scholar—'once published a volume of authors, and yet pretending to throw 
Pope's i)oems, adorned wdth notes by light upon the dark passages of au- 
liimsclf, by way of specimen of a com- thors who wrote some thousands of 
plete edition of that great poet’s works, years ago, in a dead and forgotten 
The undertaking went no further, but tongue. But to cut matters short at 
this volume having been almost entire- oucc~wbo docs not remember the fit¬ 
ly converted into trunk-lining, the few mous quizz on the poetry of folks of 
copies remaining acquire a high merit quality, which some ascribe to Pope, 
in the eyes of folks of a certain onler; others to Swift, others to Arbutlwiot, 
and accordingly, it is laid down at p. but which all agree in considering as 
730 of this " Guide and Companion," otic of the brooded, if not of the besf, 
that Wakefield's volume is, so far as pieces of quizzification extant in the 
it goes, OM' OF THK MOST SATiSFAC- English tongue? Well, only be plea- 
Toav PAaFOKAiAN'CES OF ITS KIND; scd to scc liow the first verso of this 
and that it is to bk REoaETTEn, he Jeu-d’esprit is introduced and coin- 
felt himself deterred from its comple- raented on by the glorious eiuender 
tion by the promised edition of Joseph of Euripides, the keen-sighted pene- 
Warton”!!! trator of the mysteries of old Greek 

How stands the fact ?—True, most choruses, .the lynx-eyed hero of longs 
true it is, that this is “ one of the and shorts, in this most satisfactory 
most SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCES performance, the nou-complction of 
of its KIND," if, by “ its kind,” is which is, in the opinion of the Ueve- 
meant the great genus of Asseuy. rend Thomas Frognall Dibdin, so 
The work is certainly below all con- deeply to be “ regretted.” 
tempt—^ignorant, stu])id, asinine, bes- Read, benevolent reader, what I 
tially dull and degraded to the utmost transcribe from this great man’s edi- 
possiblo pitch of any man's satisfac- tion; read, and trust your eyes. 

“ SOSO BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. (1) 

Fluttering, spread thy purple pinions, (2) 

Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart; 

I, a slave in tliy dominions, 

Nature must give way to Art. 

Notes by Gilbert Wakefield. 

“ (1) This song is ascribed to Swift, in Sheridan’s edition, vol. viii. p. 1(58. 1 am not 
able to ascertain the author, nor would it reflect much honour on the genius of either. 
Tt seems disjointed and obscure. 

“ (2) purple p»niu«ff,l-*Ovid speaks at purple Cupid, and Milton says, witli inimi- 
table elegance, Par. Lost, iv. 783: 

“ Here Ijovc his golden shafts employs; here lights 
tils constant lamp, and waves his purple mugs." 

“ (3) Nature must give way to dr/.] —APhat is the propriety of this observation ? 
and wliat its application to tbc'prescnt subject y* 

Is it not a sweet thing, Christopher, to sec one ass clawing anotlicr's cars in 
this ami.ablc manner ? C. P. 

f'crtainly. Go on. C. N. 
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MINUTA CANTABRIGIENaiA. 

"Vr.yfAara xai agaixfAciTa —A thing of ^hred9 and patches. 


(N IHK API'OINTMBNT OF ONE WHO HAD NO MOStCAI. POWERS, TO A CHORIST'ER’S Pf.AC!-. 
AT CAMBRIDGE, AIEllELy BECAUSE HE WAS A FREEHOLDER Of NORTHAMFIUNSHIRL. 

" A Ringing man, and yet not sing! 

Come,’justify your patron’s bounty; 

Give us a song."-—" Excuse me, sir; 

My voice is—in another county.” 

XI. 

ON A STUDENT BEING PUT OUT Of COMMONS, FOB MISSING CHAPEL. 

To fast and pray we arc by Scripture taught: 

O could I do but either as I ought! 
fn both, alas! I err; my frailty such—« 

I pray too little, and I fast too much. 

iir. 

ON A PETIT-MAITRE .■UiSlOlAN. 

When P—nn—ngt—u for female ills indites 
Studying alone not what, hut how ho writes 
The ladies, as his graceful form thi^^ 8<;aii, 

Cry—with ill-omen’d rapture—" Killing man !’’ 

ON THE MARRIAGE Of A VERT THIN COUPLE. 

St Paul has declared, that when persons, though twain. 

Are in wedlock united, one flesh they remain : 

Ibit had he l)ecn by, when, like Pharaoh's kine pairing, 

Dr D—gl—s of IJ—u—t espoused Miss M—iiw—r—ng, 

The Apostle, no doubt, would have alter’d his tone. 

And have said, " These two splinters shall now make one bone.” 

V. 

Had tby spouse. Dr Drumstielf, been ta'en from tby side, 
in the same way that Eve became Ailam's fair bride. 

And again by thy side on the bridal bed laid ; 

Thuugli thou could'st not, like Adam, have gallautlv said, 

" Thou art flesh of my flesh”—Ixscause flesh thou hast none— 
Thou with truth might’st have said, Thou art bone of my hone.” 

VI. 

ON A VERY TINY ANGLE, ENCLOSLD AND PI.aNTKD WITH SHRUBS. 

This little garden little Jowett iiiaile. 

And fenced it with a little pidisade. 

A little taste hath little Dr Jowett; 

This little garden doth a little shew it. 

l.ATINE. 

Exiguum hunc hortum fecit Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus, vallo et muriit cxiguo ; 

Exiguo hoc horto forsan Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus menteni juodidit cxiguain 
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THK GROUSOME CARYli ; 

Ane nmt Treutf^ul Ballant, 

Compilit be Mr Houooe^ 

There wals ane man came out of the weate. 

And ane uncouth caryl wals hoc, , 

For the houzcly hayre upon his hede 
Wals pirlit with his derke eebrcc. 

And the feint anc browe had this caryl ava. 

That mortyl man cold sec. 

For all from his noz to his sliolder blaidc 
Wals duiflit rychtc fearsomclye. 

And hcc nouthcr bald bonnet, hoze, nor shone. 

Nor sarke nor trewis hald bee. 

But ane short bufie jerking roundc his waiste. 

That hardlye reechyt his knee. 

And hce hald a belt of the gude bullis hyde. 

And anc buckil of ironc hald hce. 

And he buir ane pole on his sholdcr, 

Wals ten lang mite and three. 

Als hee came up by the Craigyeburn, 

With stalwarde steppe and free, 

Hee lokit up to the Saddil-Yoke, 

Als hee woldc take wdngis and flee. 

And aye hee keuste his burlye heede 
To nyng the hayre from his cc; 

And liee hemmit and snockcrit so awsomc loiulc. 
That the levis shoke on the tree. 

And the lyttel wee burdis helde up their neckis. 
And inaide their croppis full sma*. 

And till that caryl wals out of sychte, 

Ane breath they durste not drawe. 

And the wodeman grypit to his long billc, 

Thynking his lyffe wals gone. 

And ranne behynde the hezil bushe, 

Tillc the stalwarde caryl passit on. 

And the deeris toko to their heelis and ranne. 

With their nozes fro the wynde. 

And till they wonne to Carryfron Gans, 

They nefer lokit them behynele* 

And the verrye doggis of the sheepherd ladis 
Were seizit with burningc dreidc. 

For they tokc their tailes betweine their houghis. 
And made to the braies with s))eide: 
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And they cshotte out tbeir crookyt tuugis. 

In lenthc more than anc spanne. 

And laid their luggis backe to their ncckis, 

And whyiikit als tbeyc ranne. 

And the oussen cockyt their stupid heedis. 

And swatchyt theire tail is full longe. 

And aye tliey caiperit rounde and rounde. 

And wistc not quhat wals wronge. 

And aye quhan the caryl gave a yowte. 

Or snockerit with belsche and braye. 

Then all the rockis playit clatter agayne. 

And nicherit for niylis awaye. 

And the welderis started on the steipe^ 

Or scowrit aloiigis the lee, 

And the lyttil wee kiddis rose from their layris,. 
And blette moste erdlisehlve. 

But ilfe this caryl wals ileshc and blude. 

Or ane nionstoure comit fro belle. 

Or risen out of tlie deepis of the se. 

No inanne in the londe colde telle. 

But sickan ane daye and sickan ane fraye. 

Or sickan ane frightesome tale, 

Nevir pat that contraye in dismaye. 

Since God maidc Annerdaillc. 

For it wals saide ane horryde trayne 
Had passit at the braike of daye. 

Of inonstonris haisting out of the W'estc, 

And bounde for the fellis away. 

The caryl he came to the Gi'eyc-Meris Liime, 
Bcncthe the rorynge steijn?. 

And he howckyt ane hollo lyke bendyd bowe, 
Ane trcnche bothe longe and dcipe. 

And he pullit the braiken fro the slacke. 

The hedder fro the hille. 

The rown-tree fro the Straung-Cleuche Linne, 
And the birke of the Raken Guillc. 

And seven Scottis elHs of that deipe holle, 

He coverit up cairfullye, 

And there he laye with his horrid crewe, 
Unscinc be mortyl ee; 

For no manne dorst conic nic that houlfe. 

For the lyflFe of his bodye. 

But the oussen sancted fro the hoiiuiis. 

The welderis fro the brae; 

Quhille the herdis gromblit throu the londo, 
And wist not quhat til saye. 
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The Grousome Carjfl. 

Young inaidis were missyng fro their bcddis> 
Before the brikke of the daye, 

AjhI nioderis roekyd their tome credlis. 

For the liainiia had elyit a\Fayc. 

But worde is gone easte, and worde is gone westc, 
From Yarrawe unto the Ae ; 

And came to the Lord of Annerdaille, 

At Lochcss (j[u}iare he layo. 

That Lorde he Icuchc at his vassclnicnis tale^ 

And he suyde full jocundlye, 

1 will wende to the (jrrey-Meris Linnc the moruc. 
This grousome caryl to see. 

J.,ord Anncrdaillc rose at the skreigh of the daye^ 
And mounted his l)erry-brovvuo steide. 

With foiu-e-and-twentye wale wychto nienne. 

To guairde him in tyrame of ncide. 

And thre stainche blodc-lmndis at his heile^ 

Of the terrouble border brude. 

That weille cold tracke the mydnichte tlieiffe. 

Or the sheddour of Chrystean bludc. 

And qiihen heo comit to the Himter-Heck. 

Och there wals a greeveous macne. 

For somethynge wals myssing over nyclite. 

That come not be tolde againe. 

But bee lousit the Icishcs of his blode-huiidi^ 
That lokit bothc dourc and drove. 

For they nouthir rowit them on the swairdc, 

Nor scamperit ruude for joye. 

But they snokyd the dewe, and suukyd the dewr. 
And sDokit it ouer againe ; 

Anil the byrsis raise uponne their backis, 

Broschit lyke anc wyld boris maine. 

Then Jowler hee liegoude to youflfe. 

With a shorte and ane aungrio tone, 

And German’s ee begoude to glcnt. 

With a blode-reidc glaire thcreonue. 

But Harper turnit his flewe to the hcrinis. 

And hee gaif ane tout so longe. 

That all the wodis in Moffat-daille, 

With moulesse cchois ronge. 

That wals the true and the wairnynge note, 
Awaye wente the hundis amaine. 

And awaye wente the horsmeii them bchynde. 
With spurre and with steddye reine. 
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But tlie ibrdis were deippe, and the bankis were stcippc. 
And paithwaye there M'als none. 

And or they wonne to the ScJcotJie Burno, 

The braif blodc-hundis M'cre gone. 

But they hearit the echois dynnling on, 

Alonge the cludis so caulnie, 

Als gin tlie spyritis of the fellis 

Were syuging their mernyng psaulme. 

And the egill Icfte his mistye liaiine, 

Aniiddis tlie eliffe so griinine. 

And lie belted the iiiornyugis.ruddye browe. 

And joinit in the blodye hynime. 

" Spur on, spur on,” cryit Annerdaille, 

“ Leiste evil mine Inindis betydde. 

Gin the reiveris hydde were inaide of irne, 

Ane ryving it inoste bydde. ”—■ 

(Julian thov raine up to the Grpye-^^er^s Linne, 

To the tronv'he bothe vleippe and ionge, 

Lord Aniierdaille's steide turnit vunde his heide, 

No farther he doehtc gange : 

Btit aye he scraipyd, ami he snoiit 
And lukyd with wylde vlisniaye, 

And fain vv’ald haif spohen to bis inaister ; 

But rolde not get worde to saye. 

VVlm holdis this liollc,” eryit Annerdaille, 

This denno of dreide and doiibte? 

Gin yee bv‘e ereaturis of niortyl byrthe, 

I soiimniont you to come oute.”— 

lie hearit ane snex^kir, and than ane langhe, 

And than ant' siuotlicrit screinie, 

Als gin the devil hald been asleipc 
And wakenit oute of ane dreiine. 

And the throe blodc-hundis youlit aloude, 

Quhan iheye hearit their maisteris t'oyce ; 

For theye were chainit withync the cave; 

And frightesome grewe the noise. 

But oute then came the groustnao caiyl. 

And up oil his trenche stodc hce. 

And his tow/lyc liedc it kythit als hichc 
Als the hill of Turnberryc. 

Lord Annerdaille bald not vv'onle to saye. 

For his herte it bcatle so fasto ; 

And thoche he put grette couryge on. 

He stode full sore aghaste. 

xvir. 
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And aye hee loliit at the earylis inaike. 

And then at his pygmye inennis 
They were no more before his faice 
T han anc scrowe of cock is and hennis. 

" Chryste be mine shielde!" said Lord Annerdaillc, 

“ For als mine faithe shall shwyre. 

If ten such carylis were in the londe. 

They wold swallowe it up alyve.”— 

“ Quhat seike you heire ?" quotl the gyant caryl, 

“ Or quhat is your wide with mee ?”— 

“ We seike for oussen, sheipe, and kye. 

And eke for ane faire ladye !”— 

You shall half their bonis then,” said the carjd ; 

‘‘ You shall haif them with righte gode wille, 

Quhan mine gude dcrnis and nobil sonuis 
llaif giiawit at them their tille.''—• 

Lorde lie myne shielde !" quod Annerdaillc, 

“ And saife me from skaithe and scorne ! 

For the lykis of that 1 nefer liearit. 

From tliedaye that I wals borne. 

" Louse forthe mvne liundis, thou baisse reiver ! 

•r ^ 

If racklc thou woldest not hee.”— 

" Lnthe wold 1 bee,” the caryl replyit. 

For outhir yourc golde or fee. 

" Theye will brynge downe the stott but aiid the stcire. 
The welder and the fleite hynde ; 

Or be dejune to myne gude deinis, 

Quhan better they may not fynde.”— 

Lord Annerdaillc he waxed wrothe. 

Such thocbtis he colde. nut thole. 

And he vowit to shedc the carylis blode. 

And burrye him in his holle. 

** Art thou for battil }” the caryl replyit. 

That thynge rejoysethe mee; 

For it will pleisse our stomackis to feiste 
On thyne fatte men and thee.”— 

Hee bore ane polle on his sholder 
Wals ten large feite and three. 

And out of that hee throste anc speire, 

Mostc dreadfulle for to see. 

Lord Annerdaille's men drew out their brandis. 

And flew'e on the caryl ainaiiie; 

But in five twynkillyngis of an ee, 

Ane thirde of them my slaine. 
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The restc whelit rundc their steedis and dedde, 

Swifte als tlie wcstlande wynde; 

But some tho^ quahit and stode agastc, 

Qiilian lokinge them behynde: 

For there they saw bothe wyfiis mid baruis. 

Of frychtsome gyant brode, 

Cuiue runnyng out of the hoiTvde holle. 

And drynko their kinsmenis blode. 

And aye they quaffit the reide war me tyde, 

Tlicir greide it wals so rylfe, 

Then trailit the bodies into the hoIJe, 

Though licchcryng still with lyfte. 

Lord Annerdaiilis men they nale and ramie 
O'er all the Border bounne, 

Till they fouade out Johiie of Littlcdeane, 

Ane airclier of gritte renounne. 

He came to the Cray-Meris Linne oueriiighte, 

And dernit him dexteroiislye, 

And there hee watchit for the grousome caryl. 

To walke on his Wodye lee. 

Qfihaii hec liad tokyn his horryde meale. 

Too baissc qubereon to thynke, 

Then stnalc liee downc unto the streime 
To taike his niornyitg drynke. 

And Johiie hoe lokit out ouer bis denne, 

And sawe the monstour lye; 

And the littil fisc-hes swatteryng awaye, 

For they thochte the streime gone drye. 

The caryl hee rose up lyke ane tree. 

And tokc his steidfaste stande. 

For hee behelde our gode yeoaianrie 
Witli bent bowe in his haude. 

llee dorste not turne him ruiide to flye, 

'['hough inoche hee hald ane mynde, 

For hee knewe the tleite and flying shafte 
Woldc pierce his herte behynde. 

Our yeomanne sent ane airrowe fleite, 

From bowe of the good bay-tree; 

But the Caryl keppyt it in his teethe, 

Als easily ais ane flee. 

Another and another flewe. 

With als inoche myclite and speide, 

But stillc hee keppyt them in his teethe, 

And cheuit them for aiie meidc. 
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But Joluic liee vals ane cunnytig niauuc« 
llee soyia his skillc againe— 

Ilt’c ])ut two arrowis to hib bowe, 

Aud tlrt'we witli niychte and niainc ; 

The caryl deftly caught the aiic 
Full hercelye als it tlewc ; 

But the other piercit him throw the hrjuste. 

And cla\e his herte in two. 

Ilee gaif ane growJo—hec gaif but aiic. 

It maidc all the hillis to rore j 
Then d(jwn hee fell on the Pcele-Knowe side. 

And M'ordis spoke iieter more. 

Then up rose the Lord of Anncrdaille 
Froni ainhoschc quhair hee layc. 

And hee siickit the carylis grousoiue holle. 

And herryit it for ane preye. 

But, och ! the sychte wals then displayit 
()f liorrour and of paine, 

Lorde graunt that the men of Annerdaillc 
May nefcr beholde againe ! 

f'or socbe ane wylde and sfilvage schene 
By barde bald never heine sunge. 

It wolde not syng, it woldc not saye 
Be iuiye Chrystean tiinge. 

They toke the carylis menzie brodc, 
tlis sonnis and his wyhis tliree ; 

And they haunkit towis abote their neckis. 

And hangit tliem on ane tree; 

Then toke them to their grniisonie holle. 

For their last horryde roonic ; 

And the Gyantis Trensche and the Gyantis Grave 
Will kytho till the daye of doonie. 

Now, long live Jamis, our nobii Kyng, 

And Lord Annerdaillc, long live hee. 

And long live John of Littledeaiic, 

Quha set this countrye free. 

Some saide those gyantis were brotal bestis, 

And soulis they colde half none. 

Some saide they had, but shokc their hedis. 

And Wondcrit quhare they were gone. 

Till Peter of Bodisbeckc hee came forthe. 

With prulis of the verye b(!ste, 

'J'bat put ane end to the dispute. 

And set the lande at reste: 
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For Peter wals out at eveutyde, 

Upon Ids lieiglitis, 1 wotte, 

Amt Peteris eync coldc si‘e full wcille 
Quhat other meunis colde notte. 

So Peter behclde ane flocke of deilis, 

Lyke greifous hoddyc-crawis, 

And ilk uiic hald ane gyantis soule 
A-vvritliiiig in its clawis. 

They flew'c als they u'cre bounne to helle, 

Swyfte als the fycric flaiine, 

But they drajipit the lieudis in Gallowayc, 

The place fro whence thoye ciiimc; 

They Howe oner bt^nny Annerdaille, 

And oner the Nythe they llewe; 

But (hey drappit the soulis in Gallowaye, 

Als the worste hcllc they kne\u‘. 

Mayc the Lorde preserve bothe luaime and beiste 
That treade tliis yirile behiwe. 

And littil bairnis, and inaydeiiis fayre. 

And graunt then) graice to growe ; 

And may never ane reude uncmithlye gucstc 
Come their blcssit bowris withynne; 

And neuer ane caryl be seine againc 
Lyke him of the Greye-Mcris Uinne. 


LETrEJlS Oi' TIMOTHY TICKI-Un, ESQ. TO EMINtNl' LITEIIAKY fllABACTKRS. 

No. XX. 

To MalacM MulUon, Esq. M.D, F.li.S. See. of C. North, Esq. R.B.M. 

In'idays when our King Tommy rang, 

Ilis heiik it cast but halba-crawo, 

We tlioclit it was a groat ower dear. 

And caa’d the Taylor thief and louii! 


My oeau Seciietary, 

It was well remarked by one of 
our cleverest contributors, Napoleon 
Bxronaparte, (Heaven rest his soul!) 
that there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. This pas 
seul, after a month’s deliberation, lias 
been resolutely taken by Taylor, the 
Trimmer, and certainly the effect has 
been prodigious. We all remember 
how sublime was the Old Series of the 
London ! W'c all behold how ridicu¬ 
lous is the New.; and accordant to the 
crccdof the Corsican, reverence is turn¬ 
ed into contempt. Instead of eyes up¬ 
lifted methodistically towards the re¬ 
volution of thathcavenly body, mouths 
wide and silent as barn-doors, hands 
clasped, and knees slightly bent in 


unconscious adoration,—now ccce eyes 
leering like the grey goggles of the 
Ettrick Shepherd nimsdf, mouths 
gulleriug guffkws, bands performing 
on that exquisite instrument the Scot¬ 
tish fiddle, and knee and elbow keep¬ 
ing time together in a concerto be¬ 
tween a chuckle and a crow. This is 
not the picture of me alone, Timothy 
Tickler, but of the small body of sub¬ 
scribers in general to tlie DunciaJ. 
" Look, look at the London 1 my 
gracious! only look at the London! 
—Twig the New Series!—Well, this 
beatscock-fightiug!—Price three shil¬ 
lings and sixpence!—unconscionable 
extortion—oh I for a barrel of Powl- 
doodies, or a demi-gallon of potheen 1” 
Joking apart, and to treat the New 
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Series seriously^ devil take uie if, 
since the day on which I was kittled, 
saw I ever such a Magazine as this ! 
With the deepest humility and con¬ 
trition do I now confess my own stu¬ 
pidity, which at times has been more 
than 1 could well bear; hut hence¬ 
forth, I will pluck up my spirits, by 
reincnibiring the Nkw Skrikb. Sure¬ 
ly, Mullion, my stupidity never equal¬ 
led this!—1 ask yon as a friend, whom 
I have ever found a friend, and, I hope, 
treated as sucli, both inter fani. and 
corain pop. for the greater part of half 
a century, if ever I appeared to be so 
alarmingly nciir my last? Yes, Mul- 
lioii, with'you I have used no disguise. 
You have attended me in tny stupid¬ 
est moments, when “ none were by to 
hear” but your w'orthy self; yoti 
have seen me lean my forehead in 
unidea'd despair, now on niy hand, 
now on the edge of the tjiblc, while 
glass and tumbler yielded a sympho- 
nious and spiritless response to the 
ululation of their mastcr^s grief—You 
have seen, Mullion, those dim, dull, 
dozing, dawnering, dying, dead eyes 
of mine, gradually shut up in their 
blue wrinkled sockets—You have 
heard that most alarming of all symp¬ 
toms, — the grammaxless groan in 
which the very verb loses his authori¬ 
ty, and governs the accusative no more. 
—You have beheld my organ of Selt- 
Esteem, which, in size, is second only 
to that of a Simpson, torpid as the cau¬ 
sality of a Poole—and wept to think, 
that things seemed in a fair train to 
qualify me for a contributor to the 
Phrenological Journal—All this and 
more have you seen, and now, on 
your conscience and your credit, by 
your hopes of heaven, and of your 
provision-warehouse, as a Christian, 
and a contributor, I ask you, with 
my hand upon my heart, and a face 
beaming with the simplest sincerity, 
if ever, by day or night, gloom or glim¬ 
mer, you had any reason to suspect 
• that I was about to commence idiot 
on my own account, with such a ca¬ 
pital and stock on hand as .iny one 
partner in this concern of the New 
Skries?' If you must answer in the 
affirmative, out with it at once—let 
me know the uttermost extent of my 
imbecility—I am prepared to hear 
the worst—at my time of life the 
shock need not be very great. I am 
grateful for the past. Vet if my in¬ 
tellect be indeed pronounced on a le¬ 


vel with the London, why, “ wha 
Cato did and Addison approvctl can¬ 
not bo wrongond at least, my Mul¬ 
lion, lot it nut be remembered on iny 
epitaph. 

Why, what a blundering blockhead 
this Taylor must be! You know, 
that, not long since, he came crawling 
out, at the point of North’s rod, from 
the accumulation of six months’ tiltli 
and slime, a perfect CJrub of an Eili- 
tor-, and began biting away at the 

{ >oiuted iron, in total forgetfulness of 
lis want of teeth. You then saw the 
Grub disappear into the interior of his 
palace, with all the pomposity of a 
flying beetle into his liorse-duiig, ob¬ 
viously mistaicing himself for a Gad¬ 
fly, and indulging in tlie dear delusion 
of a sting. Now, once more, he sallies 
forth ail enormous Bummer—a mani¬ 
fest Drone—with posteriors out of all 
proportion to his little short flimsy 

wings,—and-. There now, *Mul- 

lion, did not I tell you so, down up¬ 
on the pavement drops the Shard- 
born, and blunders with a groan into 
the gutter. 

But easy—easy—let us drop all en- 
tymological iiersonalities, and take an¬ 
other look at the New Series. Pray, 
may 1 ask, what barn-door fowl 
scratched this ground-plan of the 
Thames Quay ? But I shall suppose 
my dear Mullion in his own corner 
over his jug, while I read aloud the 
fir.st paragraph of the leading article 
of the firsf number of the New Se¬ 
ries. 

“ Ail those wlio consider tlie * appa¬ 
relling of tlic state’ as a matter of some 
consequence, must hail with pleasure the 
growing disposition to improve the ap¬ 
pearance and convenience of the country 
at large, and the metropolis in particular; 
Soane, Nusli, and Macadam, are stoning 
all tlie streets to death as though they 
were so many St Stepliens. In tlie ein- 
bellishmeut of our city it would be welt 
to remember that .London is the metro¬ 
polis, nut merely of England, but of the 
whole British empire ; an empire which, 
comprising its dependencies in Asia, 
Africa, and America, ns well as in Eu¬ 
rope, in point of population is exceeded 
by few, and, considering its wealth, know¬ 
ledge, intellectual energy, commercial en¬ 
terprise, and the consequent moml and 
physical power, perhaps unequalled by 
any, ancient or modern. 'I'he capital of 
such an empire ought to possess a cqm- 
mciisuiate character. On the contrary, 
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London, in its improvements or emlioU 
lishments, lias scarcely kept puce with the 
provincial towns. It is hut, like one of 
its booksellers, a proprietor of a series of 
veiy ii'differeiit Highways and Byeways. 
The houses crowd together and jostle like 
their inhabitants at an election, or in a 
Caledonian chapel. There is not even a 
good leading street to connect the two 
grand divisions, the City and West End 
of the Town. The best of them, that by 
the Strand, Fleet-Street, and St Paul's 
Church Yard, present'! a tortuous, un¬ 
seemly, and, for the most part, narrow 
passage, disturbed by cross thoroughfares, 
jutting churches, and elephants’ man¬ 
sions ; it is also so invariably choked by 
stoppages, as to wage continual warfare 
against business. 

“ I’eople quite forget the importance 
of the public buildings and the public 
avenues to their daily comfort and conve¬ 
nience ; and it would take an entire pa¬ 
per to shew the influences of all kinds 
W'hich the position and the construction 
of a city have upon the morals and ha¬ 
bits of its inhabitants—many of them are 
very evident. If a town is composed of 
small houses, and spread over an immense 
space, cominurilcation will be ditlicult, 
and social intercourse obstructed, and, of 
course, diminished.” 

Oh! iny Mullion, mildest of men, 
what beauty of expression ! “ « «■«>«'- 
ittff iHspnsifion to inipruvc iho ronre- 
nience of Ihr couHtr}/ at tarfre.’’ Our 
scribe of the New Series here means 
“ the out-of-door nature" of the Cock¬ 
neys, which is now beginning “ to lie 
more convenient to town —'* .vfoa/wq- 
all the si rods to dfiith, as if ihetf were 
so man tf St Sto/ttiens !" MHiat profound 
knowledge, and striking application 
of Holy Writ! what beautiful expres¬ 
sion given to the scientific disco¬ 
very of streets being now, for the first 
time, made of stones ! how novel the 
similitude, yet how natural and ob¬ 
vious, as soon as made, between a long 
street under the process of Macadam- 
ixation, and him the first martyr! The 
delighted reader wonders how a resem¬ 
blance so strong at all points had ne¬ 
ver presentwl itself to his own pensive 
imagination! that it should first have 
appeared in the New Series of the 
J.iOndon, Anno Domini J 825! But 
with what perfect ease and mastery 
does the gifted author of the Thames 
Quay turn from jmetry to prose, from 
fancy to fact, from roartyrology to sta¬ 
tistics ! " It woueb be welt, to hk- 

MBMBER that L.ONDON IB THE MK- 


TltOrOLIS NOT MEJIELY OF EnoI AND, 
BUT OF THE W'H01.E BlUTISII Em- 

riniv!" Guthrie, thou god of my youth¬ 
ful idolatry, hide thy head for ever— 
Pinkerton, thou Goth of my riperyears, 
carry thy quartos to the Pozzi—Alalte 
Brun, listen thou nnto the wizard, 
“ London is the Metkopoli-S of 
England.” Yes, it is indeed ; and “ it 
wouM be well to remember" it. Let 
the gre;it truth he written in letters of 
gold, that he who runs may read. But 
this is not all—for what is the whole 
British empire why, it is “ m cm- 
j)!re, {^vido supra,') which, comprising 
its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, as woUa% in Europe, in fmnt 
of populutio/' is exrccfhd hy few ; and, 
conddvriofr Us trrcdfh, knoirtedge, in.- 
iclfi'ciixil energy, commercial cntcr.^ 
jnhu'. and the consequent moral and phy.. 
steal tHjwr>', pet haps unequalled hy any, 
aaciotU or modern ! ! !" Alullion, my 
boy, had you any idea of that ?—will 
you ever again argue with me against 
popular education ? If you do, *' you 
will do well to remember that I.ondon 
is the metropolis of England,” and 
that the article Thames Quay, in 
which that, mighty truth was first for¬ 
mally promulgated, was written " by 
A Paviouk.” 

Since the days of Akenside, wc have 
had no such imaginative writer as the 
Paviour. “ London is hut Idee one if 
Us hook sellers, a proprietor of a series 
of vers/ indifferent Highways and Bye., 
ways!!’ Sly, satirical dog! Each 
street alittle ago was like St Stephen; 
and now the whole of London, “ the 
metropolis, not merely of England, 
but of the whole British empire,” is 
like one of its huokseliers!” Damn 
the idiot, Mullion,—isn’t that enough 
to stnd No. I. of the New Series of 
the London into the paper-box of your 
cigarium ? yet I question if a leaf of 
such material would light a cigar. It 
is fit only for a pipe at the Pig and 
Whistle. 

Forgive this sally—hut, my dear 
English Opium-Eater, I insist upon 
youi reading aloud to our friend A’- 
lan Cunnin^iainc, the following sen¬ 
tence, written in It&lics, as Hogg calls 
them; anil if yon do not both agree 
with me in declaring it, not only at 
the head of all periodical, but also pf 
all idiotioal composition, my name is 
not Timothy Tickler, 

*' P^ojjfe quite forget the importance <f 
ihe public Intiblings and ilw jyuhlic aveniu 
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to th&r daUy contort and conveniences and 
U would taka an entire paper to shew the iv~ 
JiuencM of all kinds tvhkh the position and 
the eomtmcliim of a dtp have ujjon the mo- 
rats ami habits of its iHJt(tbi'aiUs-—maup of 
them are verif evidenU If n town is com¬ 
posed of siiiull houses, and spread over an 
immense sjvice, communication toiU be diffi¬ 
cult, and Social intercourse obstructed, and, 
tf course, diminished.” 

No such thill}?, you blorkhc ail ; I 
give you the lie direct. If a town is 
spread over an immense space, I main¬ 
tain that communication will be much 
easier, social intercourse cleared of all 
obstruction, and, of course, increased. 

What comes next?—T uk Vagkant 
Act. This is a comical rogue,—T kriow 
him—You remember the kicking he 
received on a certain occasion from a 
reporter in the Old Times, a degra¬ 
dation far beyond that of the tread¬ 
mill. Take tlie following as a speci¬ 
men of the rogue's manner;— 

“John Slowes; sleeping in an open 
shed, and not being able to give a good 
account of himself. (P. 31.) 

“ Marry! a legal settlement under a 
hedge! poor Mr and Mistress Smith! 

* Hail, wedded pair ! Connubial comfort, 
hail 1’—John Mowes too,—caught in the 
fact of sleeping in an open shed,—how 
could he, without a lie, give a good ac. 
count of himself?—There are, liovvcver, 
hundreds of siicli hard cases as these in 
the prison returns! 

“ We come now to the report of Wil¬ 
liam Matthews. 

“ William Matthews; going to the 
Swan Ttm, at Horsham, St Tairli, and be¬ 
having himself in a very outrageous and 
abii ive manner towards Elizabeth, the 
wife of George Kerry, of the said inn, and 
threatening to destroy the said inn, and—- 
had no monep to pay his reckoning /—-(>ne 
calendar month’s hard labour, and whip¬ 
ped. (P. 69.) 

“ A very Tluirtell of vagrants is thi*?, 

—-this William Matthews.-—Outrageous 
to Mrs Kerry, who, perhaps, however, 
herself did not dratu of -the but 

then threBtenitig to destroy the inn I— 
the Swan 'J'lireatctiing to destroy the 
Swan, a most ancient crime!—and, not 
Stop])ing here,—but, not having snoney to 
fvjy his reckoning /—Out upon liim ! The 
wheel wai made for such a ioi«creant. 

“ Frederic Baggis; threatening to leave 
his wife to the parish ! (P. 41.) 

“ A 2 >arbnis legacy! 

“ By the way, we do not find this sort 
of threat strictly punishable under tbc act. 

“ Thomas I/)unds; unlawfully playing 
at a certain game, called pricking the 
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garter, thereby enticing people to play. 
(P. 49.) 

“ We do not find the Rev. Mr Bnn- 
tingford, or Archdeacon .i.. — racked 
for dabbling in guinea whist, or .Squire 
Ilolyoak for vitiating the Melton Jiiint 
with eeartc. 

“ James Birch; for singing ballads in 
the public streets, &o. (P, 89.) 

“ What a blessing not to be born mu¬ 
sical—the House of Correction is now 
yoiir only mtisieal box. At p. 101, we 
tind ‘ John Voice ran aw'uy, and left his 
child chargeable to the parish of Al- 
bourne.’ iJonbtless be ran away with 
the best intentions; for, for him to stay 
was criininul. What could he do ?—‘ Vox, 
et jn-a’tcrea nihil !'—niC wlicel was alt 
before him, where to choose.” 

This irresistible irony is followed 
up by a letter from Hookey Walker 
to the editor, which I, at first pe¬ 
rusal, opined to be fictitious, but I now 
see that it is from a real vagrant of 
that name, well known about the sub¬ 
urbs of lAindon, (the metropolis, not 
only of Great Britain, but of tbc whole 
British empire, an empire containing, 
&c.) Then comes a sort of postscript 
by the editor, who relapses itito the 
following most elegant badinage.— 
Come, Air Taylor, come forward, if 
you please, once more, before an ad¬ 
miring public, and protest that, from 
*' a good feeling,” you g.sve, with your 
prim and pursed month, your “ im¬ 
primatur.” 

“ At p. IKjwe have Thomas Moore for 
selling the Great Stambridge breeches, 
a crime w'hich he can only have com¬ 
mitted in some moment ot anacreontic 
hilarity. 

“ At p. 27, Thomas Little stands 
charged on the oath of a constable, and 
on his Qttm cotffession. It will be remem¬ 
bered that this gentleman put as a motto 
in the title.-page to liis little production, 
“ Lusisse pudet,” little thinking it would 
conduct him to the trend-mill. 

“ At p. 4.% we liave (Jampbell for not 
giving a good account of bims-clf (we 
feared his connexions with the JVdo 
Monthly would do him no good)—and at 
p. 30, we meet with Scott begging. 

“ At p, 64v Mrs Mary Ann Clarke; idle 
and disorderly. ‘ To this complexion 
must she come iit la'.t!’ 

•• At p. 2.5, Samuel Ilogi rs; waodoring 
abroad, lodging in ale-houses, and being 
unable to give a good account of him¬ 
self. 

“ Perhaps this * talented’ person was 
not blessed with the pleasure.s of ine- 
11 
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moiy just at the moment* he was under 
examination. 

“ James Smith, of rejected popularity, is 
idle, wandering, and drinking at nearly 
every page. He is, unquestionably, an 
incorrigible rogue and vagabond. His 
picture, like that of Fortune, ought to 
be painted on a wheel. He is so eter> 
nally at work, that he is called by Cubitt 
his Tire-smith." 

But here are some verses—to the 
Nightingale, too—and %vritten in the 
woodsof Bolton Abbey. Let any young 
lady take Barry Cornwall, and gently 
stupify him over the fumes of a small 
still, in shape and size like a tea*pot, 
ut a crow-quill into his hand, bring 
er Album, and insist on the author of 
the Deluge apostrophizing a nightin¬ 
gale, and what better or worse would 
she cxjiect than 

“ Fine bird, who mournest o'er the by¬ 
gone hours, 

Like one of life complaining or great 
wrong, 

Turn hither! and, fine bird, o’er Bolton 
bowers 

(Too much forgotten) spread thy wealth 
of song,” &c. 

Now, if this be Barry, or of the Barry 
breed, wc shall not be long without a 
few heathen divinities, and here they 
come, ready cut and dry. 

For never since the Phrygian mood 
was hoard, 

And never since the Dorian pipe grew 
rich 

With melancholy meaning,—such as 
stirr’d 

The mermaids’ music, when the stars 
could witch 

Old Ocean to his depths, or Triton's word 
Alarm’d the waters of the salt-sea-ditch! 
Where Caipe mocks the moon—has 
aught been known 

To mate the words tkou sig^est in green¬ 
woods lone. 

Sing on! Sing on, dear bird! a home 
more green 

Than this grew never on green earth, 
since man 

Fashion’d those antique dreams wherein 
were seen 

Tlieasalian Tempd, and the streams which 
ran 

Tlirough valleys, on whose slopes rough 
Fauns did lean. 

When poets of old Greece saw sylvan Pan, 


And Naiads dashing from their silver 
springs,— 

And all which verse or fable sweetly 
sings.” 

Our Doet—whoever he be—resting 
under the shade of his laurels—signs 
himself Umbroso.” But he was 
bound to finish the address—and he 
has used the nightingale extremely ill, 
and Bolton-Aobey not a little scur- 
vily, by giving way to " a Bioora- 
PMiCAi, Mrmoiu of Mr Liston.” 

Here is a copy of verses by the As¬ 
tronomer Royal of the New Series. 
The subject is a fallen star. The As¬ 
tronomer Royal, it would apjwar, saw 
a star fall out of the firmament oue 
night lately, an occurrence by no 
means uncommon in that part of the 
lieavcns which overhangs Cockney- 
Land. No intelligence Had reached 
thr Observatory of its having been 
picked up, neither is its course inti¬ 
mated by the Astronomer Royal. It 
was, no doubt, towards Hampstead. 

** The Fallen Star. 

A star is gone! a star is gone! 

Tliere is a blank in heaven! 

One of the cherub quire has done 
Ills aery course this even. 

“ He sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for ages there; 

And lent his music to the quire 
That haunts the nightly air. 

“ But when his thousand years were past. 
With a cherubic sigh 
He vanish'd with his car at last,— 

For even cherubs die. 

** Hear how bis angel-brothers mourn 
The minstrels of the spheres! 

Each chiming sadly in his turn. 

And dropping splendid tears. 

The planetary Sisters all 
Join in the fatal song. 

And weep their hapless brother’s fall. 
Who sang with &em so long, 

" But deepest of the choral bond 
The lunar Spirit sings, 

And with a bass-am>rding hand 
Sweeps all her sullen strings." 

*' From the deep chambers of the dome 
Where sleepless Uriel lie8,f 
His rude luirmonic thunders come 
Mingled with mi^ty sighs. 


• “ In the music of the spheres, the moon is said to contribute the gravest and 
most sonorous part of tlie harmony.” 

• f “ Uriel,—the angel of the sun." 
yoL. XVH. 


M 
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** The thousand car-bound cherubim, 

The wandering Eleven, 

All join to chant tlie dirge of him 

Who fell just now from heaven,” 

IVfatch me that, Mullion. Read it 
over again, and tell me if you ever 
read the like before. How do you ac¬ 
count for the univeraal blindness of 
mankind to so very marked an occur¬ 
rence as this, right over their heads and 
houses ? It must have happened in the 
day-time—or perhaps at night, when 
all the world, and his wife, were asleep. 
It is well worth a place, however, in 
the Obituary. Now, mind my words ; 
we shall be having this astronomical 
ninny figuring away in the New Se¬ 
ries.—Stanzas for music, by the au¬ 
thor of the Fallen Star. The Cock¬ 
neys will be carrying about this Poem 
for weeks to edrne, sjwuting it into 
each other's noses—“ It is full of /re- 
vim, sir—full of passion —not only 
fancy, but imagination. What ma¬ 
jesty of sound in * The wandering 
Eleven!’—It reminds one of Keats. 
Had you seen how Ilazlitt stared at 
the first recitation—Nothing finer in 
Wordsworth!" Yes, Mullion, it is 
thus the bantams of Cockaigne gocrow- 
ing over each little addled article, as 
if it were absolutely the egg of a Pha>- 
nix, if such a thing miglit he suppo¬ 
sed, till you, or North, or—God for¬ 
give me—perhaps my own thoughtless 
self—takes it up into his hand, and,— 
och hone arce!—the shell breaks, and 
forthwith there is a splutter of puru¬ 
lent matter, that would never have 
become chiekified, had it been sat upon 
for months by a whole New Series of 
geese and ganders. 

But here comes the great Spanish 
Ass, upwards of 14 hands high. Gen¬ 
tlemen, you shall hear him bray. 


man baron, who was slain by the hand of 
Harold biioself, at the fatal battle of 
Hastings. Be this as it may, we find a 
family of that name floiirislung some cen¬ 
turies later in that count 3 '. John Hellis- 
ton, knight, was High-SJjcritf for Kent, 
according to Fabian, quinta JFcnrici tiexti; 
and wc trace the lineal branch flourish¬ 
ing downwards—the orthography vary¬ 
ing, according to the unsettled usage of 
the times, from Dcllcstoii to Leston, or 
Tiiston, between which it seems to have 
alternated, till, in the latter end of the 
reign of James I., it finally settled into 
the determinate and pleasing dissyllabic 
arrangement which it still retains. Ami- 
nadab Liston, the eldest male represen¬ 
tative of the family of that day, was of 
the strictest order of Puritans.” 

No ; you are wrong, 1 assure you— 
he is not a mule—he is a bona fide ge¬ 
nuine ass, and 1 could shew you his 
pedigree ; but you are always so eur- 
sedly obstinate, and so proud of your 
natural history. Well, then, hear him 
bray once more. I say he is an ass. 

” Jn the midst of some most pathetic 
passage, the partitig of Jatlier witli his 
dying friend, for instance, he would sud¬ 
denly be surprised with a lit of violent 
horse-laughter. While tlie spectators 
were all sobbing before him with emo¬ 
tion, suddenly one of those grotesque 
faces would peep out upon him, and ho 
could not resist the impulse. A timely 
excuse once or twice served his purpose, 
but no audience could be e\p«'cted to 
bear repeatedly this violation of the con¬ 
tinuity of feeling. lie describes them 
(the illusions) as so many demons haunt- 
ing him, and paralysing every effect 
Even now, I am told, he cannot recite 
the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, even in 
private, without immoderate bursts of 
laughter. ” 

Now, Mullion, are not all your 
doubts removed ?• 


« BiocBAPmcAi. Memoir of „ * rem^ernber some months ago, that 

Mr Liston. Snug the Joiner, in the Lion's Head, 

« The subject of our memoir is line- soared out to his subscribcr.s, that no 
ally descended from Johan de L’Estonne, mapzine everreviewed any new books, 
(see Doomesday Book, where he Is so therefore he was going to 

written,) who came in vi-ith the Conque- begin. Ho does so, in the New Se- 

ror, and had lands awarded him at Lap- ries. And with what book ? Don 

ton Magna, in Kent. His particular me- J«an!! Snug supposes that so wicked 
rits or services, Fabian, whose authority a book cannot have been read much, 
I chiefly follow, has forgotten, or perhaps and therefore lie proposes to perform 
thought it immaterial to specify. Fuller the same operation on Don Juan as 
thinks that he was standard-bearer to Mr Bowdler of Bath performed upon 
Hugo de Agmondesham, a powerful Nor- Wickeil Will of Warwickshire. He 


Yes, he is an ass.—M. Mullion. 
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is going to reprint the j^iocnij witliout 
the naughty verses, in onler that it 
may be perused to advantage by the 
same virgins who read the following 
Vision of Houns. 

Ves ! lo and behold—a Vision of 
UoiiNs !—Why scratchest thou thy 
bead, my dear Mullion ? Why, Lon¬ 
don Maga is quite a woman of the 
world ; nay, verily, a woman of the 
town, and her mirth is most indeco¬ 
rous. How shocking must her slang 
bo to the chaste ears and “ good feel¬ 
ing’' of her keeper, Air Taylor ! What 
will Mrs Fry say ? She used to be a 
very deiinire female, soraewrhat home¬ 
ly, no doubt, and not very captivating ; 
but, although I ‘■^thought her prattle to 
be tedious,” there was a rosy puden¬ 
cy about her lips, that once a-raonth 
was not so much amiss to an old sub¬ 
scriber. But now—fye on it—equi¬ 
voque, doublc-cntenilre, and down- 
riglit, plain-spoken “ skulduddery," 
is with her the order of the day. Now 
for the V’^ision of Horns. 

The wit of the Vision is this 
Elia (God forgive him) becomes clear¬ 
sighted in a dream, and, to his utter 
dismay, observes that every man of 
his .acquaintance is a—cuckold, and 
this important information he com¬ 
municates, at the rate of ten guineas 
a-sheet, to London, which is the me¬ 
tropolis, not merely of Great Britain, 
but of the whole British empire.” His 
Iriciids are all interesting characters, 
and they all belong to the most inte¬ 
resting professions. We have Hick 
Alitis, a cheesemonger; Dulcet, a con¬ 
fectioner ; Placid, an annuitant; and 
various clerks of the India-House. 
F'/lia, even in his dreams, is addicted 
to the very best society; and among 
these delightful citizens he introduces 
also no less a man than a colonel— 
yes, an absolute colonel in the army. 

** Dick Mitis, the littio cheesemonger 

in St . *a Passage, was the first that 

saluted me, with his bat off—you know 
Dick's way to a customer—and, 1 not 
being aware of him, he thrust a strange 
beam into my left eye, which pained and 
grieved me exceedingly; but, instead of 
apology, he only grinned and fleered in 
my face, as much as to say, * it is the cus¬ 
tom of the country,* and passed on. 

'* I had scarce time to send a civil 
message to liis lady—whom I have al¬ 
ways admired as a pattern of a wife, and 
do indeed take Dick and her to be a mo¬ 
del of conjugal agreement and harmony 


—when 1 felt an ugly smart in my neck, 
as if something had gored it behind, and 
turning round, it was my old friend and 
nei{|^ibour. Dulcet, the confectioner, who, 
meaning to be pleasant, bad thrust bis 
protuberance right into ray nape, and 
seemed proud of bis itower of offending.” 

Genius, like Elia s, can throw an air 
of eloquence ami delicacy over tlie 
coarsest subject. How keen the edge 
of his satire, and yet how lightly 
wielded his weapon! “ Now,” con¬ 
tinues the ‘ ingenious, and original 
Elia of the London,' I was assailetl 
right and left, till, in my own defence, 
1 was obliged to walk sideling and 
wary, and look about me, as you g uard 
your t;ye^ in I.ovdon streets ; for the 
horns thickened and came at me like 
the ends of umbrellas, poking in one’s 
face. They do not know what dan¬ 
gerous weapons they protrude in front, 
and will stick their l^st friends with 
provoking complacency." How like 
the language of a dream! How far 
superior to Coleridge's Kubla-Khan! 
Why, it is quite Shakspearean ! But 
hark— ' 

“ Desiring to be better informed of 
the ways of this extraordinary people, I 
applied myself to a fellow of some assu¬ 
rance, who (it appeared) acted as a sort 
of interpreter to strangers—he was dress¬ 
ed in a military uniform, and strongly re¬ 
sembled Colonel ., of the Guiirds; 

—4ind ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘ have all the in¬ 
habitants of your city these troublesome 
excrescences ? I beg pardon, I see you 
have none. You perhaps are single.* 

* 'IVuly, sir,’ he replied with a smile, 

* for the most part we have, but not all 
alike. There are some, like Dick, that 
sport but. one tumescence. 'Fheir ladies 
have been tolerably faithful—have con¬ 
fined themselves to a single aberration or 
so—these we call Unicorns. Dick, you 
must know, is my Unicorn. [He spoke 
this witli an air of invincible assurance.] 
Then we have Bicorns, Tricorns, and so 
on up to Milleconis. [Here methought 
I crossed and blessed myself in my dream. ] 
Some again we have-there goes one— 
you see how happy the rogue looks— 
how he walks smiling, and perking up 
his face, as if he thought himself the only 
man! He is not married yet, but on 
Monday next he leads to the altar tho 
accomplished widow Dacres, relict of our 
late shcritf.’ 

<• * I see, sir,’ said I, * and observe that 
he is happily tree from the national gmire, 
(let me call it,) wliich distinguishes most 
of your countrymen.’ 
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" 1 UKXS getting inseflsUtljf jileascd with vijf 
Ji iend's manner ! /" 


** * JLook a litUe more narrowlyt’ said 
my conductor. 

" 1 put on my spectacles, and obser¬ 
ving the man a little more diligently, 
above his forehead I could mark a thou¬ 
sand little twinkling shadows dancing the 
horn-pipe, little hornlets, and rudiments 
of horn, of a soft and pappy consistence 
(for I handled some of them,) but which, 
like coral out of water, my guide infor¬ 
med me would infallibly stiffen and grow 
rigid within a week or two from the ex¬ 
piration of bis bachelorhood. 

** Then 1 saw some horns strangely 
growing ont behind, and my interpreter 
explained these to be married men, whose 
wives bad conducted themselves with in¬ 
finite propriety since the period of their 
marriage, but were thought to have an¬ 
tedated their good men's titles, by cer¬ 
tain liberties they had indulged them¬ 
selves in, prior to the ceremony. This 
kind of gentry wore their horns back¬ 
wards, as has been said, in the hi^iou of 
the old pig-tails; and as there was no¬ 
thing obtrusive or ostentatious in them, 
nobody took any notice of it.” 

I once more beg you, my good-feel¬ 
ing friend, Mr Taylor of Fleet-street, 
publisher of so many books of practi¬ 
cal Piety, to peruse the above! Do 
you think it fit for your young female 
subscribers, sir? Is such loathsome 
ribaldry a pretty Christmas-box, or 
New-year's gift, for your town and 
country friends, think ye ? is the pic¬ 
ture of a cuckold a becoming firontis- 
piecft to the New Sericb ? Now, you 
are shocked with that word. But what 
is a plain, and ugly dissyllabic, in 
comparison with this lalwured and 
clumsy strain of grossness ond inde¬ 
cency r I do not believe the real Elia 
wrote this. It is liker the drunken 
drivelling of the “ celebrated critic." 
But be it whose it may, it would dis- 
rast St Giles—as would the following 
brutality sicken Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital. 

Some had great corneous stumps, 
seemingly torn off and bleeding. Ttiese, 
the interpreter warned me, were hus- 
bends who had retaliated upon their 
wives, and the badge was in eqmty di¬ 
vided funongst them.” 

The Vision concludes thus,— 

" He was going on at this rate, and 1 
was getting insensibly pleased with my 
friend’s manner, (I had been a little shy 
of him at first,) when the dream suddenly 
left me, vanishing—«s Virgil speaks— 
through the gate of Horn. 


O Lord! pleased with tlie manner of 
this fetid Fool! and only think “ as 
Virgil speaksVirgil, the roost elegant 
spirit of antiquity, alluded to by a 
Cockney I But, what brutal stupidity 
in tbe whole conception of the con¬ 
cern ! and this too from the Essayist 
on the genius of Hogarth! Impossible. 

Rait.-ways. Very well, let us take 
a drive. Softly—softly—this article 
must be by the Stot. O ! my prophetic 
soul, it is even so. For we arc told, 

vide the Scotsman Newspaper,” &c. 
Now, I will be hanged if I do, vide" 
any such vulgar idiot. But you, Mul- 
lionmay " ride" if you choose, page 33. 

” On a well-made road a horse will 
draw one ton, in a cart weighing about 
7 cwt, or about 30001b., at a rate of two 
miles an hour. On a rail-way of the best 
construction he will draur, at the same 
rate of travelling, about 15 tons; let us 
call this 3Q,0001b., for the convenience of 
having round numbers ; and on a canal 
he will draw about 30 tons in a boat 
weighing 19 tons, or about 90,0001b. 
Hence, on a rail-way, tbe draught of a 
horse is ten times, and on a canal thiHtf 
times, as great as on a well-made road. 
Now, a rail-way costs about three limes, 
and a canal about nine times, as much as 
a good road; and it is probable that tbe 
expense of keeping them in repair is in 
proportion to tbe original outlay. It is 
obvious, tbeitfore, if rail-ways should 
come into general use, that the expense 
of transporting commodities will be about 
two-thirds less than on tbe best roads. 

“ With respect to tlic adrantages of a 
rail-way over a canal, wliich is the ques¬ 
tion here principally at issue, we may ob¬ 
serve, in the first place, that if a horse 
power effect three times as much on a 
canal as on a rail-way, tbe original cost 
and subsequent repairs of a canal are 
about three times as great; consequent¬ 
ly, a canal will require about the same 
rates or dues to repay the proprietors as 
a rail-way. It must next be observed, 
that this comparison relates entirely to 
foe transporting of goods at two miles an 
hour. Now it is easy to shew, that so 
long as horse power is employed on ca¬ 
nals, and they are not sufficiently deep 
and broad to admit the application of 
ateam, this rate of transporting goods 
cannot be increased without an increase 
of freight, which would entirely destroy 
foeir superiority over roads. We havp 
seen that a horse will draw about 
dOjOdOlb. at foe rate of two nules an 
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hour. If we increase the velocity of tlie 
boat the resistance will also be increased, 
and with amazing rapidity. The remt- 
ance f afuid increases as the Square f the 
velacUy. Since 90,0001b., therefore, is 
drawn at the rate ^ two miles an hour 
by one horse; 

At 4 miles an hour it would require 4 
horses. 

6.9 

8.16 

12.30 

Or, 

At 4 miles an hour, the draught of 1 
horse will be about ^,0001b. 

6.10,000 

8.5000 

12 . 2000 ." 

Information such as this, could not 

have been communicated.to the public, 
without a new series—half-a>crown a 
Number was too low a price! and 
the balaam-box would otherwise have 
burst. Towards the conclusion of this 
affair, I sec a most elegant compliment 
to America. What wide knowledge 
of the New world is here exhibited! 

“ Rail-roads have already ex¬ 
cited THE STRONGEST FEELINGS OF 
INTEREST IN AMERICA, THAT THEA¬ 
TRE, WHERE EVERY FACULTY OF HU¬ 
MAN NATURE, AND EVERY DISCOVERY 
IN ART AND SCIENCE, IS DEVELOPED 
WITH SUCH MIRACULOUS ENERGY!'’ 

Bah ! Bah! Bah I 

Why, MulHon, has not the above 
stuSaboutrail-roadspreviouslvappear- 
cd in all the newspapers in the mng- 
dom } And in newspapers only should 
such stuff appear. Now, would you 
believe it, after my lucid analysis of 
this ninny Number, of wliich Namby 
Pamby, Ksq. must be the editor, that 
it is puffed like a soap-hubble,tin the 
airy columns of the Homing Chron. ? 
The advertising scribe therein says, 
that the New Scries ** has a more 
worldly character" than the Old Lon¬ 
don ; and the publishers have also paid 
for an advertisement in die New 
Times, declaring that there is an ^tire 
change in the Kditorship, ami a vast 


accession of new strength. Number 
One gives the lie to his own proprietor 
with the most unblushing effrontery; 
for does he not declare that a few jaded 
asses have merely been displace by 
an equal number of ffresh cuddies ^ 
For our own parts, we pity the poor 
Lion’s Head, as he used to call him¬ 
self ; for his braying brethren have 
discovered the deceit—the hide-royal 
has been with some difficulty drawn 
off*, it having become entangled about 
his ears; and the disconsolate donkey 
has been turned out to tliistle in the 
suburbs. 

But I must conclude somewhat 
hastily, my dear Mullion, for my ne¬ 
phew has just called, and we are go¬ 
ing to cross the hills to Altrive. But 
be sure to get North to expose this 
dishonest itumbug of a 'New Series. 

Dmi’t let him attempt to read any 
of it, in his present uncertain state of 
health. But let him merely see it— 
open it before him—let him hear the 
heavy rustling of the fat greasy leaves, 
and then let it drop, with a squelch 
upon die floor, and the old boy will 
know its whole character without more 
ado. It will thus speak for itself. 
Meanwhile, having determined not to 
suffer such an imposition, I have writ¬ 
ten a letter to the Opium-Eater, and an¬ 
other to poor dear good Charles Lamb, 
demanding an explanation. I have 
also sent off a few lines to Honest 
Allan," in case the Opium-Eater be 
dead. Indeed, I begin to fear that 
sdl three are defunct; and yet if it he 
so, it is certainlv rather Md that I 
should not have heard of it. But you 
would he surprised to know how slow 
news travel hitherwards. Yesterday 
I had a visit from a man, who appear¬ 
ed with his wife and two children, but 
who was assuredly a bachelor last 
Spring, and whose marriage 1 have 
not, up to this blessed hour, heard of 
through any other channel. Mrs T. 
. sends her love, and I am, my dear 
Mullion, yours afR^ctionately, 

T. Tickler. 
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THE UtEHAKY BOUVENIK.' 


This is a volume that Christopher 
himself ought to have reviewed—its 
l^uty and accoraplish.nents would 
have softened the natural and acquired 
acerbity of his disposition^—and tin* 
ge<l his intellectual countenance with 
a fine glow of moral sentiment. We 
think, even now, that we see the snell 
elderly gentleman taking somewhat 
superciliously the Literary Souvenir 
into his long sinewy chalk*stoncd fin¬ 
gers (North’s hand is quite Miltonic), 
those fingers that have been the death 
of many an able-bodied quarto, and 
whose lightest touch sends a trem¬ 
bling twelvemo to Tartarus—we think, 
I say, even now, that we see Him 
clutdiing a copy of the Souvenir, as if 
about to pronounce not only sentence 
of death, but also to carry it into im¬ 
mediate effect, without hope of par¬ 
don, respite, or commutation,—^when, 
lo and Mhold! his rigorous and vigo¬ 
rous physiognomy relaxes and expands 
into a smile, “celestial rosy red, Jove’s 

E roMr h ae,”—his.eycs beam with phi- 
inthropic fire, as if he were a very 
benevolent Howard,—his very nose 
curls, with kindness—a peculiar and 
appropriate expression belonging to 
each nostril,—to the right friendship, 
to the left (that nearest the heart,} 
love; his small, thin, gentlemanly 
ears, so antithetical to those long crisp 
concerns upon a Cockney, seem just to 
stir that one beautiful lock of silver 
that comes waving over his lofty tem¬ 
ples,—^there is in his short sharp shrill 
cough something singularly hearty, 
approbativc, and urbane,—and as he 
changes his seat upon that venerable 
chair, whose bright brass studs, un- 
dimmed by years, shine like stars 
scattered over a black leathern finna- 
ment,—the good old man shews the 
satisfaction of his soul by the whamlcf 
of his body; and it is plain to the 
whole world that the book in hand is 
worth two in the bush, and destined 
for a third edition. What a picture! 

Gentle reader! and all readers of 
our Ma^ are gentle as the sweet 
South, that breathes upon a bank of 
violets, giving and stealing odours, 
(those'are not the f/isissima verba, but 


let them pass,) do you wish to give 
a small earnest graceful gift to some 
dearly-beloved one, then thank us 
for the happy hint, and with a kiss, 
or, if that be not yet permissible, at 
least with a smile of severest suavity, 
ahnost equal to one of the Dasia of 
Joannes Secundus, lay the Literary 
Souvenir upon her tender lap, with a 
very few words, which it woulil l)e 
impertinent in us to particularize ; 
only be sure “ you breathe them not 
far from her delicate auricleand 
with a low, a deep, and pleading tone, 
like the knight who won the bright 
and beauteous Genevieve. It is a hun¬ 
dred to one that you are a married 
man in six we^sor two months; nay, 
if it be a “ large paper copy,” one fiesh 
will ye be before the new moon. 

What pleasant Pagan was it that, 
thousands of years agone, said, that 
“ gifts were powerful over affection J” 
It is hard to know tvhea a young Chris¬ 
tian gentleman is fairly entitled to 
give something more than words, looks, 
sighs, to a young Christian lady. We 
believe that nothing like a general rule 
could be laid down, safe to be acted 
upon; but, provided nothing exceed¬ 
ingly unfortunate had occurred, sure¬ 
ly, surely, about the beginning of a 
new year, thc.austcrt.st moralist woul<l 
allow a touch—it almost accident¬ 
al—a pressure of the hand as unac¬ 
countably as unintcntiotially meeting 
the hand —a—a—a kiss. Well, well, 
if that sweet name startle, call it a Li¬ 
terary Souvenir—^for, by any other 
name, it will taste as sweet—yes, our 
fair subscribers, let it be a Literary 
Souvenir bound in the whitest, pu¬ 
rest, most unstained lamb, whose fra¬ 
grance is felt over the whole library, 
and preserves the immortal spirit 
breathing there from trouble and de¬ 
cay. 

It is so long since we have written 
an article, that we have entirely for¬ 
gotten how to begin—and instead of 
driving away tooth and nail, accord¬ 
ing to the sensible rules laid down in 
that useful work “ The Contributor," 
here have we been sitting at our oval 
table, about the size of a shield, for up- 
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wards of two hours, and yet there docs without expense, which, as wc said be- 
not appear to be a pageof Pica. Batwho fore, is to us a matter of no moment,- 
the deuce cares? Not I. Vou know but also without trouble, which is a 
well that oursoleraotivc in committing matter of the greatest moment to every 
topaperonesinglcsyllable, is our own enlightened and virtuous epicurean, 
delight, or, if you choose to add, the The petty and paltry details of house- 
delight of the world at large. We love keeping are mortal to Mind and its Pro¬ 
to linger over an article for hours, doctions,andaboveall,thesinglearticle 
days, weeks, mouths—if we did not of coals. The eteriiallaying-in of coals, 
abhor all exaggeration, we would say and discharging of those mean printed 
years, lustres, centuries. On one article coal-accounts, is fatal to the contribu- 
yct unlinished, wc were occasionally tor. But, on the other hand, there is 
employed, so at least it seemed to us, nothing too much to be jc-xpected from 
and every man is the best, indeed the peritxlical author, whose domestic 
only judge of his own feelings, for arrangements are all carried into effect, 
many centuries. We distinctly re- as if by the agency of unseen and fairy 
member sketching a plan of it before hands^—who sits at a table that abso- 
die flood, and we appeal for the truth lutely produces the viands that adorn 
of tills to Mr Montgomery and .Mr it—who lies down to sleep in a bed for 
Cornwall. Indeed, a sight of the ma- ever raude and unmade in kalcidos- 
nuscript would convert the most bi- copic change of form, "but by what 
gotted unbeliever. Such characters 1 rhan»berni.5ul no tongue can tell j— 
Above all, what prodigious double-w’s, who wears breeches shaped by a Great 
forraid.'ible ells, and furious-looking Unknown” Tailor, whose bill is dis- 
Z’s. Several of the latter would make chargeil in the clouds;—who walks in 
Leigh Hunt give up the ghost in his shoes glittering to the total eclipse of 
yellow breeches. But we shall leave Day and Martin, dark with excessive 
instructions in our will to our great- bright,” > shoe-black seeth never,— 
grandson how to finish off this article and who, fiimiliar as he is with the af- 
with effect for the first Number of our fairs of empires, never to bis knowledge 
New S cries. saw the face of a tax-gatherer, and will 

One delightful feeling accompanies probably go to his grave ignorant of 
us now in all that we write for our dear- the insj^ctor of window-lights, 
ly beloved Mag.!, that is, the feeling not There now—that was one of the 
only of the most devoted, but of the narrowt*st escapes ever book had in the 
most disinterested attachment. It is a world. My dear Watts, you must know 
subject of just wonder and astonish- that our ink-holder is a dolphin, bc- 
ment tous, how'wecouldeverhavesub- strid by a Cupid, who has unflshed 
mittedtoanyotherremunerationforour Amphion. Into the jaws of this dol- 
articlcs, incomparable as most of them phin, ever and anon plunges the pen of 
undoubtedly were, than the delight the present writer; and two minutes 
of being delightful. What was thirty ago, just as I was about to begin a new 
guineas a-sheet to us ? No more than paragraph, by an unlucky flourish, I 
so much waste paper. As a proof of upset the heir-apparent to the French 
this, wc have at this moment (if indeed throne, who forthwith vomited forth 
the rats have not eaten them) a great his whole chapter of contents over the 
many (we forget how many, but cer- board of green cloth. There were the 
tainly near a score) of our worthy Pub- two coiiics (large and small-paper) of 
lisher's cheques on his banker, the least the Literary Souvenir within a nair's- 
of which would pay an ordinary family’s breadth of the inundation.—We durst 
annual butcher's bill, lying in an old not draw out breath in that tribulation, 
crazy escritoire, near the slates, with- We saw in the stream of ink, “ the tor- 
out a lock, which was twisted otf by rent's smoothness ere it dash below 
one of the children. An accidental or we feared to stretch out a saving hand, 
designed dozen of Madeira—an occa- lest the motion should bring down the 
sional five-gallon cask of Jamaica—an inky avalanche. All is safe, not a single 
East-Indian hump, once a-week a goose spot—and we go on to write from tlie 
or turkey, and now and then a few main current of the stream on the ta- 
hares, are all that we now accept from ble; for the intrusion of a servant with 
citlier North or Ebony; these, indeed, a cloth is odious, and to wipe up ink 
we accept willingly—and thus our lar, with paper, is a hell upon earth, 
der and our cellar are as superbly fur- Few or none of our good poets arc 
nished as any in Edinburgh, not only now publishing. This is, therefore, 
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just tlic very precise nick of time for no more clumsy battalion-men be ad« 
such a publication as the Literary mitted into the corps J’elites —and» 
Souvenir. First-rate poems of large above all, that be his bulk or bearing 
dimensions,likeKehama,Madoc,Lauy what it will, there shall be no drafts 
of the Lake, Marmion, and above all, made directly from theawkword squad, 
the Excursion, ** wallomng unwieldy Of course, all Cockneys are excluded, 
enormous in its gait,” arc not coming unless indeed there should seem need 
out upon the public like absolute pe- for a brace of trumpets, in which case 
riodicals, as in years past. Some of Leigh Hunt, whose powers of puffing 
our best poets are dead—all are dumb, are known, might be admitted, chiefly 
Now, we arc sorry for this, upon the on account of the reviews, and any 
whole, and wish to have some poetry, other chicken-breasted Ludgate latl. 
Does a day ever pass over a poet’s who might also perhaps, if roqutre<l, 
head, in which he does not see visions operate upon the serpent or trondione. 
and dream dreams ? Perhaps he is in- Let ns change the image, metaphor, 

disposed to sit down to a great immor- or figure of speech, (all of which, by 
tal work—^but is in a fit key for a song, the way, have ever seemed to us one 
hymn, ballad, elegy, epigram, epitha- and the same thing, in rerum nnluruy') 
lamium, or, as our late friend Piric and return to the ordinary language 
would have said, Epicediuin. Off* tlicn of human life, 

with a charming little piece, glowing The excellent editor is well known 
from the mint of Nature. A separate in the world of letters, and possesses 
volume is a serious business. But no ordinary share of poetical genius, 
send the first-rate trifle to Ebony, or lie is prodigiously improved within 
the New Monthly, (as you have a these few years, both in power and 
soul to be saved, beware the London, expression ; and some of his best 
or you will be led into a New Scries of pieces are extremely beautiful. Air 
mean misfortunes,) or much rather to Watts writes with much elegance and 
the next year’s Literary Souvenir, simplicity, and wc like his coniposi- 
The truth is, that there is by " much tions for their entire freedom from 
too little” brotherhood among our that spirit of exoneration, and that 
bards. They are either too jealous or siimilatcd passionateness, so rife |u 
too selfish. Each bard is too broadly Cockneydora. He writes sincerdy ; 
on his own bottom—too much tlio and his sincerity has been felt ,• for 
'cock of his own walk. How beauti- we scarcely remember any instance 
ful it would be to see them all playing of so unostentatious a writer as he is, 
into each other’s bands ! Hours of and, without any boast of originality. 
Leisure need not be hours of Idleness ; acquiring so much popular favour in 
and then what pretty tall fellows so shoit a time. Some of the very 
would they all look, dressed rank and best pieces in the Souvenir arc from 
file, in tlie light-iufantry company of his own pen—^and it gives us pleasure 
Fugitive Poetry ! to quote the following very touching 

Now, all that is necessary is, that and pathetic stanzas i— 

THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
i?y Alarie A. Hiatts. 

Fare thc« well, thou first and fairest I 

Fare tlice weU, thou belt and dearest!—B urns. 

My sweet one, tny sweet one, the tears were in my eyes 
When first 1 clasp’d thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble cries 
For Z thought of all that I had borne, as I bent me down to kiss 
Thy cherry lip and sunny brow, my first-bom bud of bliss! 

I turn’d to many a wither’d hope,—to years of grief and pain 
And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flash’d o’er my boding brain 
I thought of friends grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes,— 

And I ask’d of Heaven, if ills like these must mar thy youth’s repose! 

I gazed upon thy quiet face—half blinded by my tears— 

Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before, came brightening on my fears,— 

rays hope that fairer shone 'mid foe clouds of gloom that bound them, 

As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies arc round them. 
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M 7 sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o'er, 

And a father’s anxious fears fur thee can fever me no more; 

And for the hopes—the sun-Itri^ht hopes—that blossom’d at thy birth,— 

They too have fled, to prove how frail are cherish’d things on earth! 

"i’is true that thou wert younp;, my child, hut though brief thy span below, 

To me it was a little age of agony and woe ; 

For, from tliy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to fade, 

And my heart had scarce thy welcome breathed ere my lioi>e 8 were wrapt in sh iJ.-. 

Oh the child, in its hours of health and bloom, that is dear us thou wert then, 
Orows far more prized—more fondly loved—in sickness and in pain. 

And thus ’twas thine to prove, dear babe, when every hope was lost, _ 

Ten times more precious to my soul—for all tliat tiiou badst cost! 

Criidled in thy fair mother’s arms, we w'atcli’d thee day by day, 

J’ule, like the second how of Heaven, as gently waste away ; 

And, sick with dark foreboding fears, wc dared not brenlhe aloud, 

•Sat, hand in hand, in speechless grief, to wait death’s coming cloud. 

It came at lengtho’er thy bright blue eye the film was gathering f-rst,— 

And an awful shade pass’d o’er thy brow, the deept it and the last 
In thicker guslies strove thy breatli,—wc rmsed thy drooping head,— 

A moment more—the final pang—and thou wert of the dead ; 

Thy gentle mother turn’d away to hide Ijcr face from me. 

And murmur’d low of lleaveii's behests, and bliss attain’d bv thee 
•Sill* would have chid me that I mourn’d a doom so blcit as thine. 

Had nut her own deep grief burst fortii in tears as wild as mine ! 

Wc laid thee down in sinless rest, and from thine infant brow 
Cull’d one soft lock of radiant hair—our only solace now,— 

'I’hen placed around thy beauteous corse, flowers—not more fair and sweet — 

'Twin rose-buds in lliy little hands, and Jasmine at thy feet. 

Though other offspring still he ours, as fair perchance as thoiij 
AVitli all the beauty of thy cheek—the sunshine of thy brow, 

They never c.iii replace the bud our early fondness nurst. 

They may be lovely and beloved, but not—like thee—the first! 

The Fiavr ! TIow many a memory bright tliat one sweet word can bring, 

Of hopes that blossoiri’il, droop’d, and died, in life’s delightful spring 
Of fervid feelings pass'd awa)'—tliose early seeds of bliss, 

That germinate in hearts unsear’d by such a world as this! 

IVIy sweet one, my sweet one, my Fairest and my First! 

When T think of what thou miglit’st have been, my heart is like to burst; 

Hat gleams of gladness through my gloom their soothing radiaiiee dart, 

And my sighs tire hush'd, ray tears are dried, when I turn to what tium in t' 

Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 

With not a taint of mortal life, except thy mortal birth,— 

God bad .1 thee early taste the spring for whicli so many thirst. 

And bliss—eternal bliss—is thine, my Fairest and my First! 

Perhaps the best |)oem in the vo- langu^e almost Wordsworthian.— 
lame is by Allan Cunninghame. It is Cunniiighame is fp superior to Chav, 
full of real warm human feeling of and we' say so, without mcsming any 
the best kind, finely tinged too with disrespect to that most amiable and 
tho spirit of poetry, and witten in interesting person. Hchasall, or jK-ar- 

VoL. XVII. N 
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ly all tliat is good in Ho^—not a 
twentieth part of the Shepherd’s atro¬ 
cities—and mnch merit peculiarly his 
own, which, according to our notion 
of poetry, is beyond the reach of the 
Kttrick hard. Vet Cunninghame has 
never written, and probably never will 
write, anything so fortunate as the 
Queen's Wake. 

THE poet’s bri»at.-T'ay song. 

Hi/ Allan Cunninghame, 

Oil! nsy love''< like th? steadfast smi. 

Or strciuns that deepen as they run; 

Nor hoary liairs, nor forty years. 

Nor uioinents between siglis and tears,— 
Nor iii::hts of Uiought, nor days of pain, 
Nor drcHins of glory ilri*ain'd m vain,— 
Nor niirtii. nor sweetest song wliich flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make iny heart or fa'iey flee 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee ! 

Even wJiile I imisp, I see dice sit 
Jn maid, n bloom ami matron wit— 

Fair, geailo as when fir't t sued, 

\e seem, Imr of sedater mood ; 

Yet inv heart leaps as tood for thee 
As when, beneath Ardbiglao tree, 

Wtt stay’d and wooed, and thought the 
Tnunn 

Set on tlie sea an hour too scon ; 

Or linger’d ’mid the falling dew. 

When looks were fond and words were 
few, 

Tlionch I see smiline at thy feet 
Fire sons and ue fair daugliier sweet; 
And time, ano care, and birtli-timc woes. 
Have diinin'd thine eye, and touch’d thy 
rose; 

To thee and tlioiights of thee belong 
All that ebarins me of tale or sung; 

When words come down like Jews un¬ 
sought, 

With gleams of dcap enthusiast thought, 
And Fancy in her heaven flies free- 
TJiey come, iny love, they come from 
thee. 

O, when more tlmtight we gave of old 
To silver than some give to gold; 

’Twas sweet to sit and jxinder o’er 
What things should deck our humble 
bower! 

*l'was sweet to pull, in liopc, with thee, 
Tne golden fruit from Fortune’s tree; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garJund for these locks of thine— 
As0t>g->vreath which may grace my Jeak, 
W|iiU^ rivers flow ond woods arc green. 


At times there come, as come there oughtr 
Grave moments of sedater thought,— 
^\llcn I'ortune frowns, nor lends our 
night 

One gleam of her inconstant light; 

And hope, that decks the peasant’s 
bower, 

Shines like the rainbow through the 
shower; 

O then I see, while seated nigh, 

A motlu-r’s lu'art shine in thine eye; 
.'Viul pnmd resolve, and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can 
s[K>ak: — 

1 think the Wedded wife of mine, 

The best of all that’s not divine ! 

c.annot help thinking, that poe¬ 
try lik<; this—lor poetry itssiiiodly it 
is—awakens a iniu’li th’Hici' feeling 
than that sort of poetry, which, deal¬ 
ing; ill troubled aiiil si.iful passions, 
might he sujiposed to have been groan¬ 
ed out to the Muse hi aurinihr con- 
iession- There is somethin .■ siekeninp; 
in your assiduous ]H)eticiil sinner, w!io 
Sees nothing "laud but guht—thinks 
life dull unhsM it he d,vihsh, and is 
oppressed with (nnui, if Kneed fur a 
season to hive recourse to some hoie'st 
einpiovinmit. Tlie truth is, tliat bane, 
sound, and .sini])le nainre, is the only 
nature in wliieh the re.d }H>et. lon,^ 
finds deli'rht; and if sunuaiuKs lie 
iiaiddL's with the ur.r'uid anatomy of 
the soul, it is that lu! may sluw forth, 
in nobior propo*'tioiis and dii inor beau¬ 
ty, tSi't unimpaired fitn.eture of our 
nioMl being. Ou this -sulijeet we sliall 
not now dilate ; but content ourselves 
with remarking, that uothmg is easier 
•hm to write in thisdiseas.^l and drun¬ 
ken style—anil that nothing is more 
dijBicnit tlrnn r.dtquateiy—ti; speak of 

the sound healthy children of the 
God of Heaven.” 

North has just sent a devil to .say, 
that he is to have no small print this 
ruonlh, so that wc may make our ar¬ 
ticle a page or two longer than per or¬ 
der. The tiasiert way of doing this is 
by extracts.—,'^o, i'air reader, here is 
a poem by Mr T. K, Hervey. He is 
a young gcntle’man of very conuidera- 
ble promibc, and the Convict-Siiip 
will adorn even a page of Maga. We 
have a small volume of poems lately 
published by Mr Hervey, called Aus¬ 
tralia," &c. which are much above 
mediocrity, and have attracted, as they 
deserved, considerable notice. No 
man in the world likes so well as we 
do to see clever youths coming for- 
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ward—and w6 at all times have shewn ing band. Our friend Hervey has 
ourselves ready to lend them a help- feeling and fancy. 

, iHK CONVICT snip. 

Jiy T. A'. Heney, Esq. 

Aforn on the waters [—.and, purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the dusliing of light; 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of tlic sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the brecec she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the g^e; 

The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 

And the surges rejoice, as they hear her along ; 

See! she looks up to the goldcn-edgcd clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds : 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 

Over the waters,-—away and away! 

Bright us the visions of yout]^ ere they part, 

Passing away, like a dream of the heait 1 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 

Music around her, and sunshine on high— 

Pauses to think, amid glitter urul glow, 

Oh 1 there be hearts that are breaking below! 

Night on the waves!—and the moon is on high. 

Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 

Treading its depths in the power of her might. 

And turning the eiouds, us they pass hei, to light! 

Book to the waters!—asleep on their breast, 

Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main. 

Like a heart-eberished home on some desolate plain. 

Who—as she smiles in the silvery light. 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty—could deem, with a sigh, 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls ihut arc smitten lie hur<:ting witliin? 

Who—38 he watches her silently gliding— 

Heineiubers thjit wave after wave is diviiling 
Bosoms that sorrow and gnili could not sever, 

Hearts which arc parted and broken for ever? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 

’Tis thus with oiir life: while it passes along. 

Like a vessel ut sea, amid s-nnshitic and. song! 
daily wc glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamere aOoat, and with canvass niifurl’d; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Vet charter’d by sorrow, ami freighted with sighs ;— 

Fading and false is tlie aspect it wears, 

As tho smiles w'e put on, just to coverowr tears; 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know. 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o'er. 

As it has been olyected to us, that wc Souvenir; and at the same time beg 
are too chary in general of ^loetical cf- leave to proimse a toast—The h^lth 
fusions, (in answer to this charge, see of the Reverend K. W. Barnard.’ Air 
our nyraraidicaliiard a,) wti8balIq,uotc Barnard, welearoed t’other day, from 
another little composition from tho our friend AfartinM!*Dettnot'the Un- 
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merciful, is son-in-law to Arch-deacon 
Wrangham. We were happy to hear 
it, on both dieir accounts. Mr Wrong- 
ham is one of the best scholars in Eng¬ 
land ; and that Mr Barnard has an 
exceedingly elegant mind, needs no 
better proof than 

TIIK ANGCr/s SONG, 

J?i/ llie JRev. E, ff”. JlarnartL 
INTaODUCTION. 

Come with a poet’s eye, and parent’s 
heart. 

And bless your bounteous Maker!— 
There they sit, 

Beneath yon towering elms—a goodly 
boy 

And gentle girl—their little arms around 
I'lacli other’s necks entwining, as if loath 
To play at worldly games, and minding 
only 

Cove, ceaseless love, the business of hea> 
ven. 

Glows not tbine heart within thee at the 
sight ? 

11a! nobler visions come—and hark! 
the voice 

Of more than earthly music i angel forms. 
Twin spirits, hovering o’er that infant 
pair, 

Tlliime, like sunsliine, the departing skies. 
So bright, so fond their smile I—And 
higher still, 

(Such social charity prevails in heaven,) 
Cherub and seraph troop around to bear 
The guardians sing their gracious benisori. 
These, band in band, poised on their 
snow-white wings. 

Alternate sing, and at each choral pause 
l.ift up to One Unseen their waving 
paltns, 

And draw down blessings. O'er their 
innocent charge 

In plenteous showers the ready blessings 
fall. 

To mortfd vision like ethereal dews. 
Odours, or rarest dowers, or costly gems. 
Or stars of mililest lustreBeautiful, 
And passing speech, in plenteous shower 
they fall. 

And ever and anon the ministering spirits. 
With looks that shew unutterable love, 
Bund o’er the infants, and resume their 
song, 

SONG. 

CAorns.—Strew about, strew about! 

Ut A/ifii-/, Dews from an immortal 
wing. 

Little bosoms nourishing ; 

Smiles of an immortal glow. 

Making goodly seed to grow; 

CAorus.--Strew about, strew about I 
2ti Dropaof radiance, giitteriug 
brigfif, 

Fiom tlic face of orient J/gbr, 


Ripening every plant of wortli, 

Tdl it bud and blossom forth; < 

C/iorus.—Strew about, strew about 
1st ^ngcl. Flowers that hand of poet 
never 

May from heaven’s pasture sever ; 

Richer theirs than rose’s hue * 

Sweeter they than violet blue ! 

CkoTM .—Strew about, strew about! 
2d Angel. Gems that in profusion gay, 
Fearing nothing of decay, 

Over heart and over brow. 

Ever bloom as fresh as snow; 

Chorus. —Strew about, strew about! 
bt Aiigd. Gladsome health to dre the 
eye, 

And paint the clieck of infancy; 
Doubtless zeal, and guileless love. 
Manhood’s rugged heart to move; 

OloTOs.—Strew about, strew about! 
2d Angd. Lowly thought, and holy 
fear, 

Studious i>cace, and conscience clear. 

And grace divine, to make them be 
Meet for angels’ company. 

Chorus.—Sltew about, strew about I 

With these very beautiful verses, we 
intended to have closed onr article. 
But on correcting the slip, we perceive 
that a few additional sentences are 
necessary for the '' upmaking," since 
nothing looks so well at the top of a 
page, as the title of an article—ami we 
perceive that the title of the next is 
a taking one. ^V'hat then shall wc 
say ? why, that all our good Potts, yes, 
one and all of them, should contribute 
to the next volume of the Literary 
Souvenir. What difficulty is there 
in writing a beautiful pooin of fifty 
lines, long'or short metre, any sum¬ 
mer morning before breakfast r Con¬ 
sider how early the sunrises all thesum- 
mcr through, from about the beginning 
of May, well on to the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Suppose you breakfast at nine— 
or half past nine. W'^ell then, up with 
you at five—and before the bell rings, 
there is your poem. Lay it aside for 
a week—correct it over your egg any 
sunshining morning—into the form of 
a letter with it—and off she goes to 
the tuneof Alaric A. Watts, Esq.Leeds. 
Nothing can bo mure easy and simple 
than this process,—and by and by 
down comes, or up goes to you your 
beautiful large paper copy of the Son. 
venir, with the worthy Editor’s kind 
regards, and a pleasantly indited let¬ 
ter. Therefore, Wordsworth, god of 
the woods, “sole king of rocky Cum¬ 
berland,” a lyrical ballad, if you please, 
or a small portion, a very small por¬ 
tion, of ilieExcursion.— Southey, with 




-wit and wisdom at will^ dispatch a 
few pagA of Oinniaua—Coleridge, 
thou dear delightful dreamer, whoso 
genius is ever sailing “up a great 
river, great as any sea," at thy bid¬ 
ding, let a flock of fair phantoms 
flit down to Tweeds, on the ready rail¬ 
road of thy inventive imagination.— 
O, thou English Opium-Eater, “ per¬ 
haps tlie most singular literary cha¬ 
racter now alive !’* who, from that lit¬ 
tle box of enchantment, dost devour 
divincst fancies, remember not to for¬ 
get the Literary Souvenir.—Christo-- 
pher North, thou terror of evil-doers, 
and praise of such us do well, fling to 
your frieird Alaric a chip or two of the 
old block, and he wiil prize them as 
parings from olive tree in the sacred 
grove of Athens.—Barry Cornwall, my 
pretty man, take oft‘ your new natty 
yellow glove, and taking care not to 
ink your snow-white finger, indite an 
ode to the chaste Dian, or Boy J5n- 
dymion, or him the hapless Hylas, 
Nestor, Ilyacinthus, .Sappho; or Ju¬ 
piter Amnion. But wo have said 
enough—the British Poets know what 
wc mean, and we insist on our wishes 
being attended to in all proper quar¬ 
ters. The truth is, and we may as 
well out with it, that we long to have 
a hit at some poet or otlier. We can¬ 
not think of attacking their former 
works—that would seem spiteful—but 
we should like hugely to fall foul of an 
occasional poem from the pen of any 
one of our most highly and justly es¬ 
teemed living poets. 

Here have we been dallying aw.ay 
t*ur time, pen in hand, for a couple of 
iioiir.s, like an absolute Dr Drake, and 
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yet wcmuch fear,aftcrall, that we have 
said nothing very characteristic of the 
Souvenir. The truth is, that we have 
too much genius to writea good review. 
Howsomever, we beg leave to inform 
the public, pro henva publico, that the 
volume contains precisely 394 printed 
pages, written by popular authors—teu 
(ni Jiilbr) exquisite engravings by 
the first artists—and three plates of 
autographs of the principat Living 
Poets. Besides the poetry, of which 
we have quoted some average speci¬ 
mens, there arc some half-a-scove of 
prose tales, picturesque or pathetic. 
The prose tales arc in general good- 
excellent ; but we have a certain odd 
notion that we could write a better one 
than any of them; and we hereby pro¬ 
mise to make this threat goo<l before 
October. Shall we send it direct to 
Messrs Durst, Robinson, and Co., or 
) ourself, Air Watts, at Leeds } As 
we shall probably be in town before 
publication of the next Souvenir for 
18*26, wc can hand it over the counter 
to Air Alann, who, by the way, is ar> 
extremely pleasant man, indeed, and 
an excellent traveller. 

O vain i ace of mortals ! how and by 
what means have any of you ever 
brought yoursel ves to think ill of Black¬ 
wood's Magazine? What Editor in 
England would admit into his peri¬ 
odical this same blessed article } Not 
one. And why? Is it deficient in 
wit, fancy, nnderstaiuliiig, or know¬ 
ledge? Most certainly not. On the 
contrary, it possesses all those quali¬ 
ties, to a truly extraordinary degree. 
Why then would no editor but Chris¬ 
topher rejoice iii tliis my article ? 

UTTOB HAS A Ilt'Anr. 
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What man of middle age docs not 
remember^ with something like a re¬ 
petition of the pure, bright, original 
feeling, the enthusiastic transport of 
delight with which, in his youthful 
prime, he hung over the beautiful 
pages of " The Pleasures of Hope ?” 
As he read that noblest production 
of early genius, what music sounded 
through his imagination and his sen¬ 
ses, now like the murmur of a river, 
and now like the voice of the sea!— 
Sver^thing was splendid and sono¬ 
rous in that dream of beautitied subli¬ 
mity ; and “ a purer ether, a diviner 
air,*’ seemed shed over our lower 
world. The young poet poured forth 
his emotions in the evident rapture of 
inspiration, and rejoiced in the yet 
anbafHed prowess of liis genius, as he 
careered over the course that his fancy 
shaped through the glittering domains 
of life, all fresh and fair to the spirit 
that poured over them the charms of 
its own creative energies. 'I'ruly might 
it be said of Mr Campbell, du¬ 
ring his composition of that immortal 
poem) in the language of Collins,— 
that Hope enchanted, smiled, and 
waved her golden hair.” He seemed 
to have no fixed plati—no regular or¬ 
der—but all was one glorious tumult 
of exulting passions, moving to their 
own music. The untamed soul of 
yquth spoke in every line—in every 
image. A beautiful array of words 
came processionally onwards, “ the 
long-resounding march and energy di¬ 
vine and we felt, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, “ tliis indeed is poe¬ 
try.” A visionary loveliness bedewed 
the whole world of the young poci’s 
genius; and not one homely concep¬ 
tion, not one prosaic form of speech, 
at any time broke the dream of imagi¬ 
nation. If the feeling ilagged, the 
fancy was instantly on the wing—if 
the sense failed, the sound conquered 
—pictures of mind alternated richly 
with pictures of nature—pathos ex- 
randed into majesty, and a strain that 
began perhaps in graceful simplicity, 
ended in the most gorgeous magnifi¬ 
cence. The whole was the work of a 
fine and fortunate genius, inspired by 
the finest and most fortunate of 


themes; and while yet upon the verge 
of manhood, and by one startling and 
wonderful efi'ort, which commanded 
glory, Campbell was admitted, by liail 
and acclamation, into the company of 
the immortals. . 

We have been speaking of our youth¬ 
ful feelings some t^venty-five years 
ago, (for opinions we shall not call 
them,) of “ The Pleasures of Hope 
and perhaps they were not greatly dif¬ 
ferent from the feelings with which 
we still occasionally peruse that poem. 
But now we are critics, which then 
wc were not, and that must make con¬ 
siderable difference, whether we will 
or no, between the present and the 
past. Faults and vices of diction now 
stare us in the face in the composition 
we once esteemed pure, faultless, per¬ 
fect. Nay, what is far worse, we can¬ 
not but discover many imperfect and 
confused conceptions, no-meanings in¬ 
numerable, vague and indefinite aspi¬ 
rations, noeiUess repetitions, pompous 
and inane common-places, boyish de¬ 
clamations, .much false glitter, feeble¬ 
ness strutting on stilts, melodies wea¬ 
risomely monotonous, and the substi¬ 
tution of phantasmagorial shadowings 
of fancy, for the jiermanent realities of 
life. Is all this, indeed, true } and if 
true, is it at all reconcilable with our 
previous panegyrical puragrapii ? 

Now, the solution of the difficulty, 
(if there be a difficulty here) is to be 
found in this—that Mr Campbell was 
a verjf young man when he wrote his 
poem, and we were a very young man 
when we read his poem. But, fortu¬ 
nately for his fame, there will always 
bo a vast crowd of young people in the 
world, and most of them will admire 
and delight in Mr Campbell. Such 
of them as do not, will never be good 
for much, and most probably will 
prove to be Cockneys. ICvery promi¬ 
sing youth will buy a copy of the 
Pleasures of Hope, in his fifteenth year, 
or sooner if precocious, lidition will 
pursue Edition; Campbell will always 
be a classic—and elegantly, bound amt 
ricblyjettercd, he will, as far as wc 
can see, lie on the drawing-room tables 
of the ingenuous and polite, until the 
extinction of civility in this empire. 


* TheodriCi a Domestic Tale; and other Poems. By 'Cliomas Campbell. Lon¬ 
don > Longman and Co. ISSI-. 
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We know that Mr Campbell himself^ 
sboulcl be perchance ever look into a 
periodical publication such as ours,will 
think the above observations very ju¬ 
dicious. He vvill agree witli us loo, in 
thinking, that there are good reasons 
■why he never can again write so fine a 
jioeui as his “■ Pleasures.” He wrote 
tlie Pleasures, to use a Scottish phrase, 
with all his birr—/. e. with all his 
genial and native might and main. 
He had no fearh of writing badly; for, 
in the glow and animation of impas¬ 
sioned youth ho was strong through ' 
his very ignorance. No tloubt, he 
thought many things excerdingly fine 
then, whiih he now regards with pity 
or disdain, in his gnat work; but 
what, in mature hie, can make lull and 
co'npleio amtiuls for the loss of that 
aeriiil and mounting spirit, that, like 
a .spark, flies upwards, but, unlike a 
spark, also fli.s downwards, in un- 
dimtned lustre, made blighter by mo¬ 
tion ? Wtirdsw orth somewhere deidoros 
tlie decay and death of yiaithful cn- 
liiusiasni, but closes liis lament with 
the consolation drawn from “ years 
tliat bring the philnsopl'ic mind.” 
Hut if years do not bring the philoso¬ 
phic mimt—if, when the fervour, the 
ferment,the tumult, the excitation, the 
pride, the transport of novel cxistenee, 
he all dead and buried—tlie spirit 
it el iniieli ,nono, and hut little taking 
its placf'—if the aniiiial and constitu¬ 
tional gladness, that brightened all the 
visions of boyhood into a close resem- 
hlanee to the creations of genius, and 
gave to those creations themselves a 
more vivid and vigorous character, die 
away into the sobcrnc's and austerity 
of manhood, while intellect, left un¬ 
aided and self-depcudont, discovers 
that its reach is not great—and if that 
love of fame, which the brilliant suc¬ 
cesses of youth had ibstered and fed, 
begins to pine for triumphs, more in 
despair than hope, and grailually pre¬ 
pare the spirit of him whom it pos¬ 
sesses lor fastidiousness or envy—then 
the JMan of Genius must look back 
with a strange sorrow, and a depress¬ 
ing regret, on himself, the Boy of 
Genius, and, listening to the echoes of 
other years, almost hate the harp that 
has lost its strings, or his hand its cun¬ 
ning, while starting back, he knows 
not why, even at the sounds himself 
had made" in life’s morning march, 
when his spirit was young.” Of these 
two last apt quotations, one is irom 


Collins, the other from Campbell him¬ 
self—and we know of no other third 
name that could, without a feeling of 
impropriety or incongruity, be linked 
with those of the two illustrious bro¬ 
thers. 

Is not something very like this 
visible in Gertrude of Wyoming ^ 
''I’hat is a far better written poem than 
the Pleasures of Hope. It is polished, 
worked up, touched, and retouched, 
into sweet artificial beauty. But the 
beauty is cold and slatue-likc—pas¬ 
sionless, fomal even—simple, but in- 
sipitl—nnicli moonlig’.*t glimmer—> 
little sunlight glory. It scarcely sus¬ 
tained the hi eh character of Ca.mpbell, 
the bard of Hope ; yet we do not think 
.that ho was pledged to {greater things, 
or that the world was entitled to ex¬ 
pect greattii' from his hat}(i.s. His in¬ 
tellect was 'r.ore riiienwl, and his taste 
marc judicious; Imt he was an older 
man by twelve or fourteen years, and 
his mind did not appear toliave gained 
as much as it had necessarily lost in 
the cliatige of time. He still “ looked 
on nature with a poet’s eye,” but (hat 
lyc, which Itr.d seen all that lay daz¬ 
zling on the surface, did oat now’ seem 
imbuwl with a power to penetrate into 
the life of things, into the Inauty 
still more beanteous and it rested 
with less fervent delight than long ago, 
on the moie obvious and prominent 
charms of the creation, Gertrude of 
Wyoming was sweet, pretty, even 
beautiful; but she bore not the divine 
cestns ; and how far less captivating, 
with her copy of Shakenpcare in her 
lap, than Wordsworth’s lluth, the 
true infant of the woods, and tlie child 
of nature! A few noble, even mag¬ 
nificent stanzas, occur m The Ger¬ 
trude, but they are rdl laboriously 
written, and do not seem to us to 
form parts of a living whole. Indeed, 
the entire composition is the effect of 
study, not of inspiration; beauty 
comes at last, slowly and almost re¬ 
luctantly, at his bidding, but seldom 
or never “ smooth^sliding without 
step,” as if impatient of a call; there 
is clearness of water, but no depth ; 
the very flowers of the forest are too 
pale and delicate; something of a 
city character is in his sylvan solitudes, 
and there is a suburban spirit, even in 
the heart of the old woods. Than the 
story, nothing can he more unnatural, 
yet, at the same lime, more common 
place. Outalissi is like a well sup* 
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ported Indian at a masquerade^ but 
tiot the real Logau; his talk is of to- 
ms^awks, but gives us no high idea of 
the oratory of savage life, which We 
know to be noble—^nehas no influence 
on the poem, and, but for his being a 
portrait, might have been away on a 
fishing or shooting excursion,''without 
detriment to plot or person. Yet still 
wc love this poem—we suppose it is 
very popular—suspect it would not be 
easy to write one so good, and have 
given it, and will give it again, this 
very evening, the tribute of a tear. It 
is a sweet poem. 

With all these genial but some¬ 
what subdued fcoUngs of admiration 
and love of Mr Campbell’s poetical 
diaracter, we came to the perusal of, 
Theodric, a Domestic Tale ; and, on 
tlie whole, yre have not been so great¬ 
ly disappointed as all the rest of the 
reading world. Theodric is a still 
fainter,dinunei', more attenuated poem 
than Gertrude; hut still it is very, 
very pretty, very pathetic oven ; there 
is mucli tliat is Campbellish about 
it, and it cannot be said, fairly and 
randidly, that it does him absolute 
discredit. Yet, wc did expect a bet¬ 
ter iioem, and if Mr Campbell were 
not an only son, we should have attri¬ 
buted Theodric to his younger bro¬ 
ther. Wc should have said, “ Mr 
Henry Campbell, who, we under¬ 
stand, is many years younger than his 
celebrated brother, has written a, 
&c.,” and we should have concluded a 
kind of complimentary article, with 
roundly rating him for divers faults 
and sundry mannerisms. But when 
we view Theodric as a work by an 
elderly gentleman, we cannot iiclp 
looking rather grave, and, therefore, 
shall proceed to analysis and extract. 

« 'Twas sunset, and the Ranz des 
Vachea were sung. 

And lights were o’er th’ Helvetian moun¬ 
tains flung, 

That gave tlic glacier tops their richest 
glow. 

And tinged the lakes like molten gold 
below. 

Warmth flush'd the wonted regions of 
the storm, 

Where, Phcenix-like, you saw the eagle’s 
form. 

That high in Heav*n’s vermilion wheel’d 
and soar’d. 

Woods nearer frown’d, and cataracts 
dash’d and roar’d, 
heights bronzed by the bounding 
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Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn 
vales between. 

And hamlets glitter’d white, and gardens 
flourish’d green, 

’Twas transport to inhale the bright 
sweet air! 

The mountain-bee was revelling in its 
glare. 

And roving with bis minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds, and enamell’d 
moss. 

Earth’s features so harmoniously were 
link’d. 

She seem’d one great glad form, with life 
instinct. 

That felt ileav'n’s ardent breath, and 
smiled below 

Its flush of love, with consentaneous 
glow.” 

Is that a very beautiful tlescriptive 
passage, or only a good one ? Wc can¬ 
not say. Would such a passage stamp 
a new writer, a man of poetical geni¬ 
us ? We cannot say. 'Wliat is a Tluc- 
nix like We cannot say- Does the 
mountain-bee “ revel in the glare 
of the bright sweet air” after sunset ? 
We cannot say. Arc the four last lint s 
good or bad, natural or .'irtificial, strong 
or inflated ? We catinot say. Gentle 
reader, judge for yourself—wc are 
somewhat sceptical. “ She seemed 
one great glad form, with life instinct," 
is, we fear, inditicrent poetry.—Hut let 
U8 proceed. 

“ A Gothic church was near; the .spot 
around 

Was beautif'tl, even though .sepulchral 
ground; 

For there nor yew nor cypress spread 
their gloom. 

But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 
Amidst them one of spotless marble 
shone— 

A maiden’s grave—and ’twas inscribed 
thereon. 

That young and loved she died whose 
dust was there.” 

But wc now feci that it would be 
foolish regularly to analyze a small 
poem like this—of which the story is 
really good for nothiug, and we sup¬ 
pose well known. So let us give a few 
of the best passages. Theodric, an 
Austrian Colonel, visits Liondon, and 
during an illumination sees and falls 
in love with a beautiful English girl, 
named Constance—whom, indue time, 
he woes, wins, and weds. 

“ ’Twas a glorious sight. 

At eve stupendous Boudon, clad in light. 
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Pour’d out triumphant multiRides to 
gaze; 

Youth, age, wealtli, penury, amiling in 
the lilaze; 

Tb* iUiimined atmosphere was warm and 

blfiTid, 

And Beauty’s groups, the fairest of the 
land. 

Conspicuous, as in some wide festive 
room. 

In open cliuriots psiss’d with pearl and 
plume. 

Amitist them he remark’d a lovelier iiiicu 
TiiuN e'er his thoughts hud shaped, or 
eyes had seen : 

The throng detain’d her till he rein’d his 
steed, 

And, ere the beauty pass’d, had time to 
read 

Tiie motto and the arms her carriage 
bore. 

Led by that ciciv, he left not England’s 
shore 

Till he had known her; and to know her 
well 

Prolong’d, exulted, bound, cnchautuient’s 
■Spell; 

For with aifections warm, intense, re¬ 
fined, 

She mix’d such calm and holy strength 
of mind. 

That, like Heav’n’s image in the smiling 
brook. 

Celestial peace was jiictured in her look. 
ITers was the brow, in trials unperplex’d, 
That cheer’d the sad, and traiirjuiitiZcd 
tile vex’d : 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 
And yet the wi.sfst listen’d to her lips ; 
She sang not, knew not Music’s magic 
.skill. 

But yet her voice had tones that sway’d 
the will. 

He sought—he won her—and resolved to 
make 

Ilis future home in England fur her 
sake.” 

Before marrying Constance, how¬ 
ever, Thcfxiric returns to “ Cte;: ar’s 
Court,” on matters of concern 
ami, on his way thither, he visits 
Udolph, a young Swiss Cornet, who, 
under him, had borne an Austrian 
banner on the llhinc.” Udoljili’s sis¬ 
ter, who docs not know that Tluodric 
“is engaged,” falls in love with him, or 
rather has a romantic alfoction, which 
she had received for her brorher’s de¬ 
liverer from the sight of a miniature- 
picture of that hamlsomc hero, faiimd 
into the Hame of passion by his living 
breath. Theodric sees with grief the 
deep impression he has made on her 
too susceptible heart—and very pni- 
Vor.. XVII. 


dently, considerately, wisely, and mo- 
de.stly, says to her, at the close of a 
painful ccloircissetnent, 

“ Swear that, when I am gone, you’ll do 
your bust 

To chase this dream of fondness from 
your breast. ” 

It is hard to tell wliat is n.'ttnral 
and what is unnatunal, what is deli¬ 
cate and what is indelicate, what is 
pathetic and what is ridiculous, in the 
delineation of so very complex, shiflt- 
ing, various, and anomalous a passion 
as r.ove. Therefore we pretend not to 
speak authoritatively—to lay down the 
law—or to decide in that great Court 
of Chancery. Young girls form wild 
and roiniintic attachments—pineaw'ay, 
and in good earnest die, and are bu¬ 
ried, for apparently very insufficient 
rc.isous.antl on the most unsatisfactory 
gr.iunds, Thi.s being admitted, Mr 
Campbell is perhaps entitled to avail 
himself of any sucli historical fact, and 
make the most of it. But the situa¬ 
tion he has chosen to place poor .Julia 
in, is, to s.iy the least of it, extremely 
painful, nay, it is dcgnuling to tlic 
dignity of the sex. Had a v. om.m writ¬ 
ten so, we could h.'ive sympathised 
with the victim, and would have be¬ 
lieved anything she happened to say 
on the subject. But a man shews a 
sad want of gallantry in telling the 
whole reading-public, tint ho knew 
a Colonel in the Austrian service, with 
whom a beautiful Swiss maiden fell 
desperately in love—that the Colonel 
took the poor creature’s pasi.ion into the 
kindest consideration—read her a most 
affectionate and yet firm Icctun, on the 
imprudence and impropiiety of giving 
way to such emotions in favour of his 
too-killing person—and, finally, re¬ 
quested her hrolher to row him across 
a Like, that he might be off to Vienna. 
Sevc'-al pages of the poem ar«j hero 
quite despicable,—that is the fact— 
and far interior iti sentiment and ex¬ 
pression to t he general run or verses 
in the I.ady’s jMagazinc, or La Bello 
Assemble. 

Theotlric returns to London, mar¬ 
ries Constance, and is liappy. 

*' To paint that being to a grovelling 
mind 

Were like poiirtraying pictures to the 
blind. 

'Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feci 
Her temper’s fond and firm and gladsome 
zeal, 


O 
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To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love's electrifying chain. 
Of that pure pride, which less'ning to her 
breast 

Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zest. 
Before tlie mind completely understood 
'riiat mighty truth—how happy are the 
good!”— 

Rather heavy—somewhat dull, my 
dear Campbell, is the above; but it 
cannot be helped notv—so let it pass. 

Theodric and Constance arc so hap¬ 
py in their wcddetl being, that Mr 
Campbell, whose intention it is to 
make out “ a tale of tears, a mournful 
story,” finds considerable difficulty in 
destroying their connubial bliss ; and, in 
lack of expedients, falls upon one of the 
most prosaic curses that ever afflicted 
a new-marriwl pair, in a house of their 
own, with a door to the street, and a 
brass knocker. The mother and sis¬ 
ters of Constance (all save one conge¬ 
nial sister) are a set of vixens, full of 
strife and gall—arrant mischief-ma¬ 
kers—greedy gossips—plain-featured, 
hard-favoured, mean, and malignant. 
In short, Theodric has married into 
a most disgusting family. These vul¬ 
gar she-devils almost succeed iu ma¬ 
king the young people quarrel, and 
much base and low scheming goes on, 
the details of which sorely puzzled our 
organ of causality. Meantime Thco- 
dric is about to be called out once 
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“ THM winter'* eve how darkly Na« 
ture’s brow 

Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now I 

The tempest, raging o’er tlie realms of 
ice, 

ISiook fragments from the rifled precipice; 

And whilst their falling echoed to the 
wind. 

The wolfs long howl in dismal discord 
join’d, 

Wiiile white yon water’s foam was raised 
in rioiids 

That whirl'd like spirits wailing in their 
shrouds: 

Without was Nature's elemental din— 

And beauty died, and friendship wept, 
within! 

“ .Sweet JeuA, though her fate was 
finish’d half, 

Still knew him—smiled on him with 
feeble laugh— 

And blest him, till she drew her latest 
sigh! 

But lo! while Udoiju’s bursts of agony, 

And age's tremulous wailings, round him 
rose. 

What accents pierced him deeper yet 
that) those! 

'Twas tidings, by his English messenger. 

Of Constance—^ brief and terrible they 
were. 

She still was living when the page set out 

From home, but whether now, was left 
in doubt. 

Poor Jci.rA! saw be then thy death’s 
relict— 


more on active service ; and, on being 
credibly told eo by Mr Campbell 
himself, we could not but pity Con¬ 
stance, destined to widowhood for 
one campaign,” and a vridowhuod like¬ 
ly to be worried by weasels. Udolph, 
tile standard-bearer, arrives at this 
crisis, telling Theodric that poor Julia 
is dying, broken-hearted, and the vic- 
thn of her miserable {lassion; and that 
her beseeching prayer is to see Theo¬ 
dric, but for an hour, at her death¬ 
bed. Theodric breaks the matter to 
Constance, who, with many tears and 
forebodings, gives him permission to 
see her innocent, distant, and dying 
rival. The scene now changes to Swit¬ 
zerland ; and here Mr Campbell is 
himself- t^in, or nearly so. The fol¬ 
lowing passage is far from being fault¬ 
less, indeed is very faulty, and through¬ 
out wants case and flow ; but it is very 
although our kindness for the 
distiDgoished writer makes us like it, 
perhaps, better than it deserves. 


Stunn'd imo stupor more than wrung 
with grief? 

It was not strange; for in the human 
breast 

Two niaster-passions cannot co-exist. 

And that alarm which now usuqj’d his 
brain 

Shut out not only peace, bnt other pain. 

'Twas fancying Constanck underneath 
the shroud 

That cover'd Jui.ta, made him first weep 
loud. 

And tear himself away from them that 
wept. 

Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he 
slept. 

Till, la'tnch’d at sea, he dreamt that bis 
soul’s saint 

Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, 
faint. 

O’er cataracts of blood. Awake, he 
bless'd 

The stiore; nor hope left utterly liis 
breast. 

Till reaching home, terrific omen! there 

The straw-laid street preluded hi* de* 
spair— 
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Tha servant’s look—Uie table that re¬ 
veal’d 

His letter sent to Constanoe last, still 
scal’d, 

Though speech and hearing left him, told 
too clear 

That he had now to suffer—not to fear. 
He felt as if he ne’er should cease to feel— 
A wretch live-broken on misfortune’s 
wheel: 

Her deatli's cause—he might make his 
peace with Heaven, 

Absolved from guilt, but never self-for¬ 
given.” 

Constance, It appears, agitated by 
some undefined jemousy, and teazed 
and tormented by her mother and sis¬ 
ters, bad sunk into a gallopping con¬ 
sumption, Would to Heaven Mr 
Campbell had thought of some other 
cause of her malady ! Her farewell is 
very much in the spirit of Gertrude’s 
fiirowell to her husband ; not inferior, 
and beautifully pathetic. 

“ Theodhtc, this is destiny above 
Our power to baflie; bear it then, my 
love 1 

Rave not to learn the usage 1 have borne. 
For one true sister left me nut forlorn ; 
And though you’re absent in another 
land, 

Setkt from me by my own well-meant 
command, 

Yonr soul, 1 know, as firm is knit to 
mine 

As these clasp’d hands in blessing you 
now join; 

Sliape not imagined horrors in my fate— 
liv’n now my sufferings are not very 
great; 

And when your griefs first transports 
shall subside, 

1 call upon your strength of soul and 
pride 

To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the 
debt. 

Love’s glorying tribute—not forlorn re¬ 
gret: 

I chaige my name with power to conjure 
up 

Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cup. 

My pard’ning angel, at the gates of llea- 
ven. 

Shall look not more regard tlian you have 
given 

To me; and our life’s union has been 
dad 

In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 
Shall gloom be from such bright remem- 
brancH! cast ? 

Shall bltternem outflow from sweetness 
past? 
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No! imaged in the sanctuary of your 
breast. 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts 
at rest; 

And let contentment on your spirit 
shine. 

As if its peace were still a part of mine : 
For if you war not proudly with your 
pain. 

For you I sliall have worse than lived in 
vain. 

Rut I conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit—not despair: 

1 ask you by our love to promise this. 
And kiss these words, where 1 have left 
a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours.” 

We have said, we believe, some¬ 
where in this hasty, but hearty arti¬ 
cle, that we are critics ; but we really 
have no wish to prefer* any especial 
claim to that character. Critics, how¬ 
ever, or no critics, we may be permit¬ 
ted to say a very few words on the me¬ 
rits of Theoilric, a Domestic Tale. 
We cannot help expressing our ex¬ 
treme surprise, that a man so highly 
gifted Rs iVtr Campbell, could have 
contemplated pure afll'ction breath¬ 
ing household* laws,” that is to say, 
could have surveyed domestic life, its 
relations and events, and, after all, 
shewn himself unable to invent any 
more interesting and impressive ex- 
cmpliBcation of them, than what is 
exhibited in this pretty but iusignifl- 
cant poem. There actually seems some¬ 
thing hero too like a barrenness, not of 
invention only, but absolutely of feel¬ 
ing ; his mind takes no hold either of 
the more atirring, or the more still 
humanities ; and if human life can 
present to the iin filiation and heut 
of a true poet nothing better than Uiis, 
the sooner we complete our journey 
between Dan and Beersbeba the bet¬ 
ter ; nor docs the invention of printing 
seem one likely to be turned to much 
more account. Mr CamiibelTs object 
has evidently been pathos, but all the 
sufPeripg is provoking rather than af¬ 
fecting; sorrow assails man and woman 
from mere misunderstanding, and an 
unlucky game of cross purposes; no¬ 
body is to blame, and everybotiy is 
punished; most excellent people are 
brought together by mere accident, and 
immediately set about marring each 
other's happiness; the tide never 
suits; the ume is either half an hour 
too soon or too late; a sort of small fa¬ 
tality attends each petty movement of 
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^he Eomcwliat insignificant personages; 
we almost are tempted to believe that 
Thcotlric and Constance must have 
been married on a Friday; and if they 
took a weddi'ig-jaunt, we offer a tri¬ 
fling bet that their carriage broke 
down, and that they had sonic diffi¬ 
culty in getting into an inn towards 
the full of evening. It is impossible 
for any reader of a good heart to pe¬ 
ruse, without discomfort, tiie record 
of sucli perplexing misfortunes ; but 
ho is not, cannot, be rivetted to the 
narrative by any spell of which 3Ir 
Campbell seems to be in possession; 
on the contrary he reads on, merely 
that he may get rid of a dark hut dull 
riddle; and at last he cannot but be 
a little angry with Mr l^ampbL'll, for 
Ijutting to death two such beauti¬ 
ful anil innocent young creatures as 
Constance and Julia, who might have 
suffered much affliction, and yet not 
missed the world so very unsatisfacto¬ 
rily as thc'y do, both maid and bride. 
Thu tale illustrates nothing that we can 
discern worth illustrating, and what¬ 
ever bciiuty and pathos there may be 
in a few passages, they are rendered 
almost entirely ineffective by the un¬ 
fortunate, unpoetical, and unpliiloso- 
phieal choice of the situations in which 
the interlocutors are placed ; a free, 
full, and unrestrained sympathy, is 
never once excited during the whole 
i)ocm ; the heart of the reader is al¬ 
most always pained, and his under¬ 
standing dissatisfied; and if he recalls 
to his remembrance any of the more 
affecting incidents in his own life, or 
in the lives of any one of his friends, 
lie will feel that they were soinewbat 
different in their nature, and their ac¬ 
companying circumstances, from those 
in Theotlric, although here a poet of 
acknowledged genius has employed his 
utmost power of fiction to invent, em¬ 
bellish, and adorn, with mournful 
beauty, a tide, illustrative of the feel¬ 
ings, fates, and fortunes, that fluctuate 
over the bosom of domestic lif^ 

With respect to the style of execu¬ 
tion—language, versification, imagery, 
&c., we nave already said that we 
could not help reading the poem with 
much occasional delight. There are 
many most graceful, eluant, and beau¬ 
tiful lines, that could have been dis¬ 
tilled only ftom the pen of a true poet 
i«>fbttt the composition wants pith, fire. 
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and life. It is often, we are sorry to 
say it, most elaborately feeble, and— 
will the world believe, even ivhen they 
sec them with their own eyes ?—sprin¬ 
kled with manifest and undeniable 
Cockneyisms. Mr Campbell has fre¬ 
quently sounded the very lowest key 
in the gamut of poetry, just as Mr 
Wordsworth has often done in the 
lyrical ballads. Dut Mr Campbell has 
in all such trials miserably failed, and 
is no'better than a boy playing upon a 
sycamore-pipe. Mr Wordsworth has, 
in almost all sueb trials, admirably 
succecdctl, and the low simple note 
has been from a harp-string. The 
great l.akcr sometimes drives his fine, 
true, bold theories rather far, but ho 
never fails to smite the heart, and ge¬ 
nerally his simplicity is sublime. Sir 
Campbell's genius is altogether of a 
different stump; he must have the air 
of elegance to breathe, or he gasps, 
chokes, and dies. In Theodric iio 
often tries to be homely, familiar, con¬ 
versationally narrative, to write as if 
in a newspaper of dully occurrences, 
marriages, births, and deaths. Then 
is he uniformly silly and conceited, 
and that too to such an unfortvinalc 
extent, that we verily believe this 
poem, with all its tenderness and l)cau- 
ty, is now in the greatest jeopardy, and 
can only be saved b> JMv .leftrey from 
being damned. That ingenious and 
amiable critic has written for die next 
Edinburgh a most laudatory critique 
on TlusKlric. That is quite right. 
Mr Campbell is his friend—and what 
is friendship without active offices? 
It is the hotinden duty of every good 
critic and honest man to praise his 
friends to the skies—if they he men of 
genius, even although they write in- 
liiftbrent poems. Abuse your friends 
in private, in the small social circle 
round the hearth, and in the misty 
silence of the Cigarium,—^but in pub¬ 
lic let eulogy be the order of the day. 
Often have we held up to universal 
and wcll-Tnerilcd admiration in Maga, 
the man whom in Ambrose’s we have 
anatomised ; and the author whom 
we have not left the likeness of a goose 
in the Sanctum Sanctorum, often and 
often have we bowed and congeed 
down the front steps of No. 17, Prince’s 
Street, as if he had been, at the very 
least, a Phuenix. 
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SCOTCU POETS, HOGO AND CABIPBELL, lIVNUE AND TliEODBIC. 


\Vk are proud of Scotland—proud 
of our native country, for a tbousarid 
reasons. We are not so enthusiastic 
as the young Squire in iVlarmiun, wlio 
is filled with joy and wonderment at 
the sight of the objects surrounding 
*• mine own romantic town,” ^'or our 
<‘ycs have assuredly rested'upon love¬ 
lier prospects in the course of our 
chequered peregrinations through the 
four quarters of the globe. Nor do wo 
claim for ourselves the fame of being ' 
a nation of gentlemen, and we scout 
altogether the title of Modern Athe¬ 
nians. In a word, we are, we flatter 
ourselves, as tree from the vulgar va¬ 
nity of our countrymen as any people 
in the world, but still we hold to our 
original position, that wc are proud of 
Scotland.—We are proud of its mind. 

Let nobody imagine, that w'e are 
going to give, what our dear Irish 
friends call blarney, to our popula¬ 
tion. What we have said, we have no 
design to enlarge farther on. If we 
be ashed, where are the proofs of our 
assertion, we shall answer in the su¬ 
blime word of Sir C. Wren’s epitaph, 

' ‘ Circumspice.” £.ook round every de¬ 
partment of literature and science— 
of arts and arms—of wisilom and of 
wit—and you will find them full of 
Scotchmen. JBut one of the greatest 
evidcucesof the mental powerabound- 
ing in our country is aif'ordeil by the 
circumstance, that our lowliest ranks 
have produced and continue to pro¬ 
duce intellects the most refined, tastes 
the most cultivated, and genius the 
most powerful. 

Jon Bee, the most illustrious writer 
perhaps of the present age, (and to 
whom, by the way, his friend Tom 
Campbell addressed the beautiful sou- 
net, beginning Star, that bringest 
home Jon Bee,”) may imagine, that 
in this assertion, we are only showing 
another .specimen of what he, in his ad¬ 
mirable dictionary, ironically styles 
Modesty. In that erudite aud excellent 
work, he, after quoting from our pages 
a remark of our own, which went the 
length of saying, that A loftier and a 
wiser people than the Scotch are uot to 
be found mio upon the earth, nor do the 
records of any such survive—(a re¬ 
mark to be read in that glorious Num¬ 
ber of ours, which by universal consent 
hat been called rovai.,) —After quo¬ 
ting this remark, we say, Vir-Apis, the 


Bee, adduces the contrary testimony of 
Petrarch with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
to the effect, that “of all the barbar¬ 
ous and cowardly nations, none is 
more cowardly and barbarous than the 
English, excepting only the rasc-illy 
Scotch." This might have been true 
enough in the mouth of Laura’s lover; 
but the accurate mind of .Ton ought 
to have rertteted, tliat the days of Pe- 
trarchaare vastly dissimilar, and by no 
means like to the days-of Georgius 
Qnartus. However, letting that be as 
it may, wishing to convince Jon that 
wc arc not vapouring in braggadocio 
fashion on the present occasion, we 
beg leave to call the altcnlion of him, 
and the public in general, to the two 
works wliich we have prefixed to our 
article, and to ask modestly, but firm¬ 
ly, whether any otlicr country has pro¬ 
duced the phenomenon of two poems 
similar to Theodric and Queen Hynde, 
being published within two or three 
weeks of each other, by two of the 
humblest of its natives—one sqirung 
from the liuinblest class of its mecha¬ 
nical, the other from the humblest 
class of its agricultural, or rather pas¬ 
toral, population. I>et any other na¬ 
tion in Europe shew us a poem by a 
cotton-spiuner'sproductsuch as Camp¬ 
bell, and another by a herdsman’s, 
such as Hogg, forcing their way simul¬ 
taneously into the very thick—the very 
press of a polished and jealous litera¬ 
ture—and wo are dumb. Wc .accept 
even Jou Bee, anti-Caledonian as he is, 
to be the umpire lu this cause, of Scot¬ 
land V, the VVorld. 

And as wc have liappencd to men¬ 
tion it, we may at once say, that there 
arc many points of similitude between 
these great poets of the lower orders, 
which we shall liastily digest into a 
yiarallel, after the manner of Plutatch. 
It may be imagined that our well- 
known, our universally proclaimed, 
ouinnucli-boaste<l-of affection, friend¬ 
ship, and compotationship with Hogg, 
may warp us into giving him an un¬ 
due ))refereace in tliis our closecoming 
contrast ; but we here most solemnly 
assert, that we shall banish all suou 
considerations from our minds, and 
he as impartial as Rhodamanthus, the 
son of Jupiter and Europa. Fond are 
we of Hogg—^yea,eveu to u fault j—but 
nobody can deny tliat we have several 
times, ill the course of our undis- 
14 
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tinguishing Periotlical, abused him 
most grossly, we might say diaboli¬ 
cally ; while, though no one can sus¬ 
pect us of any friendship or affec¬ 
tion for any of the curs and crosses of 
Conduit-Street, yet it will be equally 
conceded to us, uiat Campbell's works 
have frequently received from us the 
highest meed of praise; and that of 
one of them, via. the Ritter Bann, we 
alone, of all the periodicals, had the 
honour and the manliness to take any 
notice wliatever. We are pleased to 
sec that Tom has reprinted the whole 
of this beautiful poern in this volume 
of his. Tills is digressing, however; 
proceed we with our parallel. 

Fiist, then—both are Scotchmen— 
lowly in birth—in manners—and in 
conversation. As for birth, Camp- 
liell was born in the Goose-dubbs of 
Glasgow—Hogg in the hills of Et- 
trick, in Muckruth, which, being in¬ 
terpreted, signifies, the Pi.Ace of 
Tujs Swing. In this the Shepherd is 
superior, inasmuch as the smell of 
the green liills, and the sight of the 
clear wateis, is far preferable to the 
muck of the IMolendinar, and the gar- 
dyloo of theGallow’gate. Again, Hogg's 
sire was a herd; one who dwelt among 
the pastoral images to be dcrivetl 
frmn sheep and kitie, from the ob¬ 
jects which called forth the poetry of a 
Moses, the warhlings of a I'heocritus, 
and the mimic elegances of a Virgil and 
a Pope. Campbell’s progenitor was a 
cotton-spinner, a pursuit which cidls 
much more for jennioB than genius, 
and which, though useful, is but me¬ 
chanical, and without the slightest 
twistof poetry. Homer (and every true 
poet, in fact) draws similes everlast¬ 
ingly from sheep, and beautiful things 
they are; who, in the name of the 
Nine, ever drew anything from the 
cotton-mill, except so much per cimt 
on capital sunk ? With respect to con¬ 
versation, Campbell has mneh to say 
in bis favour tliat Hogg has not. Camp¬ 
bell has kept company wi th l.ady Mor¬ 
gan, and such like fashionables; and 
no doubt has thereby contracted fine 
habits of speech and manners. Hogg 
has been,-at least of late, very much 
with ns; end it is excessively blame- 
able, that he has not acquired our tone 
and delicacy* But it is ill teaching an 
old dog new trkks* as Lord Chester¬ 
field says. 

Again, both are wnters of prose and 
verse* Ilerc i| a difficult scale to ba¬ 
lance. Hc^g never wrote anything so 


stupid as the Balaamite portion of the 
Pleasures of Hope, nor (anything quite 
so pathetic as O’Connor's Child. Camp¬ 
bell, on the other hand, was never 
guilty of such poetry as what composes 
the Mountain Bara; nor did he ever 
soar to the height of Bonny Kilracny. 
In prose, Hogg’s Tales and Campbell's 
Lectmres on Poetry may pretty well 
stand against one another, both being 
equal outrages against literature. So 
likewise let the Jacobite Relics pairoff 
with the Specimens of English Poetry. 
One work remains which sets llogg far 
above the laureate of Lanark. Hogg 
wrote the Chaldee MS. !—Impartial 
justice, therefore, directs that we, in 
this respect, should exalt the horn of 
the Shepherd. 

Thirdly, both are great Magazine 
writers. Hogg boasts that it was he 
who established this Magazine—it is 
a bounce on the part of the Shepherd; 
hut beyond doubt, he has been an eager 
writer in it. Campbell contributes to 
Colburn, having succeeded the late 
.lack Polidori in that cinployiuent, at 
a fixed wage of five pouiuU, fifteen 
sliillings, and fourpence halfpenny per 
week. It would be absurd were we to 
point out Hogg's inferiority in this 
particular. 

Fourthly, Campbell is occasionally 
asked to Ilollaud-llousu; there he gets 
now and then a side look from its 
lady, which fills him with gi-atitude. 
Hogg has cre now taken toddy fist to 
fist with a duke, and tliought little 
about it. OcrapbeU breakfasts with 
Rcdtling and Fudgiolo, and other such 
highonus. Hogg sups at Ambrose's. 
This round i.s, we opine, in favour of 
the Bard of Benger. 

Fifthly, Hogg can drink cight-and- 
twenty tumblers of punch—Campbell 
is hazy upon seven. Four to one on 
the Shepherd. 

Sixthly, Hogg is a Tory—Campbell 
a Whig. Hogg always said that the 
English would beat the French, and 
he was right—Campbell said that the 
French would beat the English, and 
he was wrong. Hogg despises the 
Edinburgh Review, and he is right 
—Campbell calls it in his Magazine 
a noble, critical work, and he is wrong. 
Other instances are needless. The foU 
lower of the Macalluinroore is here in¬ 
ferior beyond all chalks. But, 

Seventhly, with which we mean to 
conclude our laboriously wrought-up 
parallel—in which our r^ers must 
perceive that w« have most carefully 
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ftnd faithfully collected the particulars 
of comparison, an<l most rigidly balan> 
ccd them With a dexterous finger, one 
against the other—seventh! y,Hogg, the 
Tory, has sung the praise of his King 
in strains the most pure, and songs the 
most abominable ; ne has huzzaed to 
his glory, and got drunk in his honour. 
In return for which, he never had any 
further remuneration than a headache 
in the morning; while Campbell, the 
Whig, who has, by his political creed, 
been linked with the most filthy and . 
scoundrel-like reviJers of that King— 
that Whig Campbell, we say, lias 
for such good service received about 
L.5000, and is still receiving L.200 a- 
year. This last round is wonderfully 
in favour of Campbell. 

So far for the personal comparison 
of these great men ; and wc shall de¬ 
scend now to a consideration of the 
poems which have chilled forth our 
parallel. We shall not analyse the plot 
or plan of these compositions, for seve¬ 
ral reasons. First, because we know 
every man, woman, and child, have 
already got them by heart; and, se¬ 
condly, because we are not able to do 
it. For, with respect to Queen Hynde, 
wc have rcail it over six times back¬ 
ward and forward, up and down, 
round and round—we have held the 
book in every possible posture that can 
be conceived, sideways, angularly, 
topsy-turvy, upsides down, and down¬ 
sides up ; and yet, for the life of us, 
we have not been able to discover what 
it is about. A puzzling sense of un- 
intcUigibility carac over us, yet was 
our pleasure not in the slightest de¬ 
gree diminished. We have at all times 
risen from the Slieplierd and his Hynde 
ilelighted and instructed, without 
knowing why or wherefore. And with 
respect to Tlieodric, we have begun it 
four times; and regularly, with a sti'ange 
certainty which wc must leave to 
psychologists to account for, we have 
fallen asleep at the end of the third 
page. Y'it we have, by means of a most 
potent dose of Roman punch, nerved 
ourselves to get througu the task of 
comparing the two poems, and shall 
do it by extracting the most bcautiiUl 
passages of each, and potting them in 
contrast with one another. To begin 
witli something bright, wc shall give 
an illumination, by Campbell, and a 
town-burning, by Hogg. At the illu¬ 
mination, Campbell's man loses his 
heart—Mop’s heroes, in his blaise, 
lose their lives. 


Hear Mr Campbell. 

" An English jubilee—'twas a glorious 
sight! 

At eve, stupendous London, clad in light. 
Pour’d out triumphant multitudes to 
gaze, 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in 
the blaze.” 

Hear Mr Hogg. 

“ Jast while their liorrid sacrifice 
Still flarned with incense to the skies; 
Tlie liquid sounding flame enclosed them. 
And roll'd them in its furnace bosom. 

All glitter’d with a glowing gleen.” 

Here we have fire-light opposed to 
c.mdlc-light—the flames of heaven 
versus the tallow-chandlers—people 
rolled ill a furnace bo.som, to people 
rolled in wrap-rascals, (Hogg lias been 
bitten into an alliterative inadiiess,) 
folks smiling in a blaze to folks glit¬ 
tering in the gleen. With respect to 
vciblilcation, we can satisfactorily com¬ 
pare the melody of I'ampbell’s— 

“ An English jubilee—^"twas a glorious 
sight,” 

with the harmonious rhymery of 
Hi^g’s, 

“ The liquid sounding flame enclosed them. 
And roll’d them in its tamocc bo»mu" 

II. l.<ovc-making has long been the 
staple of poetry, and we must see 
bow the Hogg and the Camel get 
through this important particular. A 
prince of Norway com*>s to court a 
lady, who he imagines is the Queen of 
Scotland, itndhe docs it in this wise: 
“ Light, as the bound of buckgoat young. 
To footstool of the throne he sprung, 

Put one arm round the royal neck. 

The other, with all due respect. 

Her jewefi’d bosom did enfold, 

The gentle form and arms to liold; 

And then did lips in silence tell. 

Where lover’s lips delight to dwell. 

Full oft can maid, with frowning brows. 
Reprove the act she well allows.” 

After this, wc are positively ashamed 
to quote Campbell. His hero, by 
running after his flame’s jarv'ey, and 
taking down the number, traces her, 
— “ and to know her well 
Prolong’d, exalted, bound enchantment's 
spell.” 

(^What this means is past comprohen- 
Son.^ Then 

He sought—he won her—and resolved 
to make 

His future home in England for her 
sake.” 

What a vile contrast to the glowing 
description of the Shepherd ! One is, 
that of a robust mountaineer roaming 
about Muckrath, in all the majesty Of 
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raan—the other, that of a wig-wear- 
iug homme de la ptimte, iuhaling the 
hrick-burning atmosphere of the pur¬ 
lieus of Seymour Place. 

.Tustice, liowever, must make us 
remark, that Hogg’s ideas of female 
resistance, to male caresses, have been, 
in a great measure, stolen from a poet 
of our own. 

“ Tip Iicr the wink, and take hold of the 
fist of her. 

Kiss before she has time to cry Christo¬ 
pher; 

She may sing out. You're an impudent 
fellow, sir, 

Blit her eye will unsay what her tongue 
it may tell you, sir,” 

Evidently as Hogg’s princess docs in 
his poem ; nevertheless, the echo of 
the song is sweet. 

III. Both hards are great in the 
strife of the elements. Wc give Camp¬ 
bell precedence. 

“ That winter’s eve how darkly Nature’s 
brow 

Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now— 

The tcniptst, raging o’er the realms of 
ice, 

Shook fragments from the rifted preci¬ 
pice : 

And whilst their fidling echoed to the 
wind. 

The wolfs long howl in dismal discord 
join’d, 

While white yon water’s foam was raised 
in clouds. 

That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their 
shrouds: 

Without was Nature’s elemental din." 
Now for Hogg. 

“ I may be wrong, as grant I may, 

But it is plain, that on that day 
The storm hath all uiiequali’d been, 

Such as no living man hath seen. 

Tiicse are the signs of sinful deed, 

And these are tokens that I dread. 

The demons of the fiery reign 
Have been abroad in Christ’s domain. 
Roused, by some powerful heathen spell, 
From out the lurid vales of hell, 

The face of earth and heaven to mar. 

And hurl the elements in war.” 

Well blown and strong, by both 
poets—hut Hogg is far better. What 
IS tlic tempest raging o'er the realms 
of ice—or tlie rifted preci»y)icc—the 
wolf'a lonff how’l, (wc have heard 
that epithet long before, Tom,) and 
the wailing spirits—compared to de¬ 
mons of the fiery rei^, (qu. ? rain) 
the lurid vales of hell—^tlic elements 
hurled in war; and all by him of 
Ettrick. A tempest in a teapot! 


a>td Camjibell. 

But wc need not push this part of 
the parallel farther. Let us take them 
upon a new tack. 

It has been said, that the English 
language has been forcing itself’ upon 
us, to the detriment of our fine Scoti- 
cisms. The "Waverlcy man has reared 
the head of our Doric somewhat, but 
we are quite proud to have this addi¬ 
tional specimen, to prove that there 
are still men of Scotland, who liave 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of the 
English b'ngue. Proofs are afl'oided 
in the pages of both poets most amp¬ 
ly, and wc shall hastily gather in a few. 

In the English language, " death’’ 
rhymes to “ breath,” “ wSeth,” and a 
hundred other woids, which must in¬ 
stantly occur to the reader. Diflerent 
rhymes await it north of the Border. 

“ One single inch ’tivixt them and ilenilt, 
They woinier’d at their cordial faith.” 

Hogo, p. i>d. 

“ To think 1 could have meiitod yowtfaiih. 
Shall be my solace, even unto death.” 

CASirari-i., p. 21. 

And in a hundred other places. 
Ilogg also often'rhymes to wrath. 

“ Breast” rhymes with “ rest,” 
among the English epicures. No such 
thing “ within the realms of Bcrc- 
gon.” 

“ Expecting every glance she cast 
To see forth bursting from its breast.” 

1IO(;g, p. IS. 

“ It was not strange, for in the human 
breast 

Two master passions cannot ro-aist.” 

Cajipukm, p. 36. 

On” rhymes to Don” South— 
otherwise North, 

*' Tlie warrior smiled, and laid him down, 
I .saunter’d, sung, and wander’d on." 

Hoco, p. 68. 

“ No fears could damp—I reached the 
camp—sought out the champt-on, 
And if my broad-sword failed at last, 
’twaslong and well laid on,” 

Casitoell, p. 124 
Earth—birth—mirth, &c. 

“ And as the huil-cloud banging swarl/i 
Bursts with the thunder on the earth.” 

HoGa,p. 83. 

“ When o’er the green undehigcd earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’.sgrey fafliersyortA.” 

Campbet.i., p. Sti. 

How both hards rhyme " bosom” is 
past conjecture. 

** The liquid sounding flame enclosed 
them, 

And roll’d them in its furnace bosom." 

Hoco, 4i3& 
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** There was many a finend to lose Atm, 
When that gallant soldier died. 

But the maiden ofhislWm.” 

Camfbkli^ lOO. 

We offer anybody a sovereign in ^old 
who will interpret the first two hues 
of that bit of Campbell. 

Words ending in “ spect” are odd¬ 
ly treated by both. 

lliou shale not need one word to check. 
Nor bear aught but witli due respect." 

Hogo, 121. 

“ No, said he, yon phantom's aspect. 

Trust roe, would appal thee worse; 

Held in clearly measured 

Campbeli., 181. 

Ilog^s rhyme is quite national, for it 
is known that the Scotch in general 
sink the t in such words, saying re- 
spec', &c. but Campbell beats him 
even in this piece of nationality. Who 
ever heard such a rhyme southwards 
.18 this— 

“ It bore a crucirix, 

Faroe said it once had graced 
An ancient temple, which the Piet'S." 

Campukix, 138. 

They have some peculiar ideas as to 
tire word " abroad." 

*' Go back, ye wolves, to your dens, be 
cried. 

And tell the nations abroad 
How the hcrccst of your herd has died. 
That slauglttcr’d the flock of God." 

Campbell, 147. 

“ But darker paths are to be trod. 

For darker doings are abroad." 

Hogg, 2C8. 

But we should be quoting the whole 
books did we goon. Campbell rhymes 
“ bouquctin”to " be tween,''and“ rou te" 
to “ out," thereby shewing hLs know¬ 
ledge of French pronunciation. He 
also favours us with pair” and 
prepare," “ page” and “ page” 

" Wak” and “ neck," brealf’ and 
“ wreck,” *' Devons” and “ ravens," 

“ human" and “ woman," and five 
hundred others, in consequence of 
which we hereby new christen him 
Thomas the Uhymer., gallops 

aw'ay in every page at such a rate that 
it is needless to hunt out particulars. 
Cull we, therefore, a flower or two 
from each, and desert. 

" Again to the battle, Achaiaks, 

Our hearts bid the tyrants deriAKCE." 

Campbell, 84. 

Match that, Hogg, if you can. Ay, 
ay, sir, says Hogg. 

Farewell, 
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Of war, religion, or of Law, 

Without consulting CoIutoba." 

Hogg, 31. 

Try it again, Campbell. 

“ Pageant!—Let the world bevere us 
For our people's rights and laws. 

And the breasts of civic heroes." [ Ah 
derroen, we presume.] 

Campbell, O'!, and again 87. 
Now, Hogg. 

“ If thou'rt a Cotquean, by my souf, 

I’ll split thy proriginious nowl," 

Iloco, 269. 

A third time, Tom. 

«• 1 gazed, and felt upon my lips 
Th' unfinished accents Itang, 

One moment's bliss, one buruing kiss.” 

Campbell, 89. 

This is meant for rhyme, as will be 
seen by referring to the poem, {poem P) 
where every first and third line rhyme. 

Wc are afraid that Hogg cannot 
match that, yet we shall sport one. 

“ 'Along all the dark and stern compeers 
Of Odin’s rueful worshippers.” 

Hogg, 93. 

We have now concluded, and may 
safely ask if we liave not redeemed our 
promise, to prove that no nation in the 
world evei’ before produced two such 
poems as Hogg’s and Campbell’s in 
the same month ? But it would be a 
pity to part them without giving a 
sample of their songs. Hogg shall go 
first. They shall be both onlove. 

“ O, come, gentle maiden, 

[It must be pronounced “ mi^Ien," for 
the rhyme.] 

Of lovely Dunedin, 

Array’d in thy beauty and gladdening 
smiles ; 

Thine the control I list, 

Ijovely mythologist! 

Thine the monition that never beguiles.” 

Very good, indeed. Now, Air 
Campbell. We request our rcatlcrs to 
sound the s’s as strong as they can, 
and remember that this is a song to be 
sung. 

Love’s a boundless burning waste, 
Where Bli««'( $tream we reldom taste. 
And still more seldom dee. 
iSuspence's thorns, Suspicion's stings, 

Yet somehow love a something brings, 
That’s sweet, even though wr sigh 
Woe’s me!” 

To be sung to music, it must be the 
music of a saw. 

“ Farewell, sweet bards, fareW’ell, yo 
dulcet strains. 

An oaken staff each hoisting for his pains." 

, once ogmii, Quoth Signifer VEsrsa. 

P 
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^miirodtanae. 

No. XVIII. 

XPH A’EN SYMnOXin KTAIKflN nEPINISSOMENAHN 
HAEA KttTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 

I'Hor. ap. Ath. 

is a distich by wise old PhocylUles, 

Art ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “ 'Tis bight for good winebibbing people, 

*^Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple ; 
^‘But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

Scene I. 

MR SECRETARY DR HULLION. 

Yes, sir, your last Noctes appear to have made what my friend Dr Jamie¬ 
son calls a stramash. 

NORTH. 

Why, sir, our conversations get wind unaccountably, and it is little won¬ 
der that they do make a noise. What do you allude to particularly r* 

MULLION. 

You know the song I sung. 

When omrcli and crown are batter’d down 
By Bentham and his band. 

NORTH. 

Of course. 

MULLION. 

Well, Bowring, in the Morning Chronicle, has answered it—thereby taking 
on himself the offi(» my song gave him of Poet Laureate to the pack. You 
remember. 

When Bowling’s tongue sings Southey’s song, 
and now he chants accordingly by anticipation. 

NORTH. 

Is Bowring’s song very good ? 

MULLION. 

I think it is. 

NORTH. 

Well then. 

Let Mullion’s tongue sing Bowring’s song. 

MUiLiON (^producing an ancient Morning Chronicle) chan/i. 

Wlicn built on laws, the good old cause 
Triumphantly shdl rei^. 

And in their choice the People’s voice 
Shall not be heard in vain ; 

When England’s name and England’s fame 
Stand pure, and great, and ft-ee. 

Corruption chain’d, and Truth maintain’d. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 

When Glory tears the wreath he wears 
From Wellington’s proud brow. 

And Liberty shall sit on liigb, 

That walks in darkness now; 

Wlien Justice wakes, and froro her shakes 
Old Eldon, scornfully. 

And stands erect in self respect. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 
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When gibe and jcstj by Canninu drest, 

Delude not as before^ 

And pcrtncss, made a thriving trade 
By Cbok£r, thrives no more; 

When slippery Peel the wounds shall heal 
Of priestly Bigotry, 

And Peace stiall smile on Ireland's Isle, 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

When laws oh game shall cease to shame 
The subject and the state ; 

And men can trust, as wise and just, 

All unpaid Magistrate;. 

W'hen Judges pure, shall seek t' iusuix- 
A bright publicity ; 

And Best can keep his rage aslceii— 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 

W'hcn law's disputes, and Chancery suits, 

Shall be no more the tools 
For knaves in black, to harm and hack 
Tlie mauy-colour’d fools j 
When fraud and wrong, in weak and strong, 

And rich and poor, shall be 
With equal hand pursued and bann’d— 

'Tlien, hey, boys, down go we! 

When rods and whips, from Benxuam’s hps, 

The pand'ring knaves shall chase. 

Who long have sold, for pride and gold. 

Their country and their race ; 

When France and Spain shall rise again. 

And lovely Italy, 

By sufferings rude, refresh’d, renew’d~ 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 

When man at length aliall feel his strength, 

And in his strength control 
The despot few, who then shall rue 
The hatred of the whole ; 

When towers serene, in living green, 

Fair Freedom’s sacred tree; 

And 'ncatli it, blest, the nations rist—> 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 

f^ffere Mr North/c// atUiyj.J 

When Mr North in Frith of Fortli, 

Shall fathom five be duck’d ; 

When Tickler's neck a rope s hall deck. 

From lofty gallows chuck’d ; 

When messan dog treats Jamie Hogg 
In ikshion rather free ; 

When JefiVey’s sheers crop Blackwood’s ears. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we! 

(NOarn) awaking as usual at the end of the song, 

Bravo! bravo! a very good song indeed. I always said Tom Campbell was 
a clever fellow. 

MUI.LION. 

Tom Campbell!—^Bowring, sir, you mean. 

KOBTH. 

Ay, Bowrin^yes, Bowring, I meant. Shew me the song; let me per¬ 
use ft. ZfieadjQ « Then, hey, boys, down go we." Bowring may understand 
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Russian^ but he is not quite certain as to his English. Hey^ boys! is huzza, 
boys ! ratiicr an out-of-tlic-way cry for a sinking party. 

When iicrtness, made a thriving trade 
By Croker, thrives no more— 

How horribly afraid all these liounds of low degree are of Croker! 

Mtrt.uoN. 

Doubtlessji The allusion to “ priestly bigotry,” is not even brought into 
juxtaposition with Ireland, and the course recommended in that island. But 
it is not a had song, for ^1 that. The rhymes, however, are poorish—The 
last verse strikes me to he far the best—that 1 mean about ourselves. Don’t 
you think, sir. it would be an improvement if it ran thus in the last quatrain >— 
When Brougham shall flog Ettrickian Hogg, 

(That whip might borrow'd be. 

Which Gourlay laid on shoulder blade,) 

Then, Ley, boys, down go we, 

NORTH. 

1 do not like parenthesis in songs—but the idea is good. On the whole, I 
am pleased with the song. Mullion, write to-morrow to Bowring,—he lives in 
Jeffrey's Square, St Mary’s Axe,—to say that I sliall employ him in the song 
department, at a guinea per song,—with liberty afterwards to publish it with 
music at Power’s or elsewhere—^besides permission occasionally to gather them 
into a volume. Even if I reject, as I sometimes must, I ^aU pay him never¬ 
theless, for I like to patronize genius. 

MorxioN, {making memorandum.') 

It shall be done, sir. You have seen the Dumfries Journal’s answer to the 
Farewell to Scotland, sung by the Ensign on the same occasion ? 

NORTH. 

Not I. 

MVLUON. 

I’ll read it for you, sir. 

NORTH. 

No—keep it till Sir Morgan comes—I expect him every moment 

Enter Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

Mr Tickler. Ambrosk as Tickekb enters.'^ 

TICKLER. 

How do you do, North ?—Mullion, your hand ; it is a long time since I saw 
cither of you. 

NORTH. 

We have just ordered supper. 

TICKLER. 

I am as dry as a lime-burner’s shoe. ^Rings—enter Waiter-^receives orders 
-—ejcit'—and re-enters with a quart of porter, which Timothy gutps at a 
draught.'^ I have just parted with Hogg. He’ll be here in a moment. 

Enter IIoco. 

Is’t me ye’re talkin’ o’, Mr Tickler } How’s a’ wi’ ye ? 

MULLION, {aside.) 

I say, Mr North, did you ever see the Shepherd's eyes reel so? 

NORTH. 

Oh, stuff’—Well, I shall not wait another minute for this long-le^^d Irish¬ 
man* iRings. 

Enter Mr Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

Supper, gentlemen, is ready in the next room. 


\^Exeutit omnes. 
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6C1SN£ II. 

Supper Room. Hound Table. 

Enter North, Tickler, Mullion, and IIogo. Ambrose preceding. 

Waiters Jolhwing. 

To them, ODohebtv- 

ODOHERTY. 

Just in time, I see. I hope I have not kept you waiting. I was just .lining 
with Patiick liobertson, and had to run for it. 

NOltTH. 

Do not delay us longer by your apologies. Gentlemen, be seated. 

Ambrose. 



Mullion, (after contemplating the table vdih profound adndrntion.) 

This is a supper, Ambrose, a dram. What would Barry Cornwall say to 
such a sight ? 

OOOHERTY. 

Nothing. He'd faint on the spot. 

NOBTIT. 

A round table, sir, may seem matter of form, as my friend .Samuel Rogers 
says, but is matter of substance. The round table, which one may say literally 
gave peace to Europe, may still be seen at Aix-la-Chapclle. 

HOCG. 

Hout—^that’s the auld clishmadaver o' Johnny G roats revived. Vera respect* 
able steaks them, Mr Ambrose. 

OnOHERTY. 

I had rather see a table whidi would give oysters to the present com^iany. 

NORTH. 

Do you like these oysters ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Excellent indeed. I own, however, I am national enough to prefer the 

Irish. The Carlingford oysters- 

TICKLER to NORTH, (aside.) 

A maxim, hem! 

ODOHERTY. 

—Are small, but of a peculiarly 6ne flavour. The Bland oyster of Kerry, so 
called after a &mily of that name, not from any blandness of their taste, are 
good. Those of Cork har^ur are gigantic—as big as your common dessert 
plates, and very agreeable. 

MULLION. 

Which do vou ? . 
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OUOUEUTY. 

A difficult question. The laree oyster is like your Iwge beauty, melting, 
luxurious, and soul-sootliiug. The small, like your small beauties, piquant, 
savoury, soul-awakening. Good oysters should taste like a copper htdfpenny. 

ticklek. 

Damn oysters! 

OUOHEUTY. 

I am sorry to hear that expression from a man of your taste and genius, Mr 
Tickler.—Will you let me put one in the fire for you. North } 

NORTir. 

Why in the tire ? 

onoiiEBTY. 

If you have never eaten roasted oysters, I shall shew you the way we of 
the Kmerald Isle ve^, often do them. 

^Takea a dozen Pandoras, and puts them bciiveen the bars. 

UOCG. 

Od, how the deevils fizz ! They put a body in mind o' Wordsworth’s lint- 
whites singing in chorus. 

ODOHEBTY. 

Or as you yourself, a inucli greater poet, observe in your beautiful Queen 
Hynde, on the same subject. 

The liquid sounffing flame enclosed them. 

And rolls them in its furnace bosom. 

By the by, where the devil did you pick up that rhyme ? 

UOGO. 

Oh, man! 1 aye forget the morn, whaur the saul o’ me finds rhymes ower 
the night. 'I'hey just come bumming into my lugs like a flight o’ bees, whuz, 
whuzzing aboot a becscap. 

NORTH. 

Wliy, James, you are poetical even in prose. 

ODOHEBTY. 

The oysters are done, 'rake care, man; you’ll burn your fingers. I'll hand 
them to you with the tongs. 

TICKLER. 

How do you dress them ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Permit me. You just put a nut-shell size of butter- 

noGo. 

What kind o' nut, my lad ? Do ye mean a cocker-uut ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Peace, porker!—a hazelnut-size of butter under the oyster in its deep 
shell, which you see melts it, as a young maiden melts beneath the warm in¬ 
fluence of love, then shred your eschalot gently into the same; garhek would 
be better, if you hod it; or better still a dew-drop of as.s^oetida. 

HOGG. 

Haueh ! haugh !—^Wha the deevil would swallow assafoetida ?—I scunner 
at the bare thodit. 

ODOHERTY. 

A proof ^ that the population of Scotland is not yet civilizetl. If the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle man were to hear this from the Shepherd, he would forget the 
unsdcntific hostility to extermination in this more glaring act of barbarism. 
Having so fiir prepared the oyster, shower in your cayenne— 

He who peppers the highest is sure to please— 
add a little salt, and then it is a mouthful for an Editor. 

NOETH, {swaUowing a half dozen.) 

True ; they ^ delicious morsels. 

TICKLER. 

I do not like oysters; but if I must eat them, it would not be with this 
cookery. The native goram is tlieir best sauce. 

ODOHERTY. 

De guatibus, ^c. ‘What is your favourite supper. Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Devilled kidneys, as they do riiem in Germany, iust broiled and peppered 
plainly. As for your cbampagne-dreBBedJiidneyB, thi^ are not for my palate. 
They and wont relish. 
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NORTH. 

A plain lobster sallad for me. It may be vulgar, but in my situation 1 like 
to fall in occasionally with the popular taste. If I be inclined to be luxurious, 
give me devilled woodcock—cayenned—curry-powdered—truffled—madeiraed 
—seville-oranged—catsupped—soye d -- - ■■ 

OnOHERTY. 

Crushed with its trail and brains—^beaten to a paste—seasoned with mace 
and lemon-peel——— 

NORTH. 

—heated —" ■ 

OnOHERTY. 

—with spirits of wine, if you love inc—— 

NORTH. 

—in a silver stew-pan, saturated with its piquant juice, and gently liquified 
with the huile of Aix, city of oil and amphitheatre. It is heavenly. 

noGu. 

What a deevil o’ a mess! I wadna gie't to Clavcrs for physic!—^bird’s dung 
and oil—och ! Gic me a half stun o’ stot steak, wd' ingans ; and, Mr Tickler, 
ye may squash in a dozen or sae o’ yer kidneys, if ye like. I dinna objcc. 

NORTH. 

Have you supped yet, gentlemen? (^they assenf.) To save the.trouble of re¬ 
moving things, &c., 1 have ordered, and made it a standing order, that the 
punch be m^c in the punchery, at the feet of the portrait of Ambrose. 

, NORTH. 

Just wait a moment, until the Ambro.sian gives the word. 1 like to have 
all things in order. 

TICKtER. 

Surely, surely—There’s still some of the porter here. 

ODOHERTY. 

And such porter! Here, a long puH, and a strong pull, and a pull all to¬ 
gether ! 


NORTH. 

A stave, ODoherty, ea attendant. 

OnOlIERTV. 

By .lupiter ! and why should I not ? Sure, *tis the first night of all the year, 
is it not ?—Here goes!—here goes !—Devil take the expense. 

Air— I am a hold son of Mars.” 

Now the year twenty-four is vanish’ll and no more. 

Let us make a tuneful roar, just to show we’re alive ; 

’ Tis the true way to begin, with joy to welcome in, 

And merriment and din, the year twenty-five. 

'I’he cause for which we fight—^the cause of Truth and Right, 
VVfis ne'er in better plight to prosper and thrive; 

Our enemies are down, and the field is all our own, 

May the like as happy tidings crown tlie year twenty-five ! 

The friends of woe and ill we’ve beat with sword and quill, 

They still retain the will, but 'tis vain to strive. 

And God, with ample hand, showers blessings on the land, 

I'he same may he expand in the year twenty-five. 

Who now would care three figs for prating of the Whigs, 

The mcmoiy of such prigs cannot long survive ; 

While the honour and the glories of us and other Tories, 

Will be sung in lofty chorus all througli twenty-five. 

Then every lad, I pray, who carouses hero to-day. 

May live a rover gay, or h^^ppily wive. 

And return quite merry here at the ending of the year. 

To give a hearty cheer over past twenty-five. 

Enter Ambrose, (wn'fA a salaam.) 

All's right!!! 


. tickler. 

The Estaroinet?—Thither let us wend our way. 


\^Eireunt. 
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SCSNK III. 

The Punchcrt/, alias Estaminet. 

Enter Nouth and Tail. They are seated, and commence operations. 

HOGG. 

Hae ye scen^ Captain^ the answer to your blackguard sang about Scotland, 
in the Dumfries Journd 

OUOUEUTY. 

Not I. I read no papers but the Morning Chronicle, and Pearce Egan's 
Dispatch. They contain all the sprees. My friend, .John Black, is great on 
the subject of watchmen—and as for Pearce, I need not sound his praises. 
What is the song, Hogg ? 

HOOO. 

Well then, my lad. I’ll just sing it to you. 

MULLTOK. 

It is happy for Sinclair that he has left the country. 

HOGo 

TO ODOIIERTY, 

Jn Answer to " Farewell,” Sjc. 

Ck), get thee gone, thou dastardly loon. 

Go, get thee to thine own countrie; 

If ever you cross the Border again, 

The muckle did accompany thee. 

There’s mony a tree in fanr Scotland, 

And there is ane, the gallows-tree. 

On which we hang the Irish rogues, 

A fitting place it is for thee. 

Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly'loon. 

Too good for thee is hrose and kale :— 

We’ve lads and ladies gay in the land. 

Bonny lasses, and nut-brown ale. 

When thou goest to merry Carlisle, 

Welcome take thy loud laughters three; 

But know that the most of our beggarly clan 
Came from the Holy Land, like thee. 

Go, get thee gone, thou beggarly loon. 

On thee our maidens refused to smile;— 

Our pipers they scorn'd to beg from thee, 

A nedf-starved knight of the Emerald Isle. 

Go rather and herd thy father's pigs. 

And feed on 'tatoes and butter-milk ; 

But return not to the iwincely North, 

Land of the tartan, the bonnet, and kilt. 

onoiiEUTy. 

A song by no means to be aneeaed at. But why do they father the song on 
Scotland or me ? 

TICKLEU. 

Is it not yours, then ? 

onoiiEaxY. 

Not at all. I sung it in this room—^but so have I sung many a chant of 
.^Captain Morris’s and Ned Lysaght's ; but are they therefore mine ? Johnny 
Brayhim wotdd be tlie greatest song-writer in the kingdom at that rate. 

KOHTH. 

I know it is not yours—^but it has been generally attributed to you. 

ODOHEaTY. 

Everything good in a certain line is- 

tickKeb. 

Wliich certain line, enire nous, is the blackguard line. Where's the stoup ? 

OnOHERTY. 

p.' - So be it. But as for; this song, if you will turn up the London Magazine 
for Eebruaiyj 18^, the very number, W the bv, which contains the attack 
will see a tuc of Allan Cunningham's, entitled and called Cor- 
in which that very Farewell (o beggarly Scotland” oecuva. 
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HOCO. 

I’ll write to Allan the morn about it. There, Mr Tickler—^it's raaist toom. 

ODOUEaXY. 

Aild if you do, tell him, though it is passed off there as an old song, that I 
shrewdly suspect it to be his own—and add, that I think it is his best. 

ti'oaTii. 

The sugar, Tim.—I think I heard the song fifty years ago—but Allan is a 
likely man enough to pass off an afikir of his own as an old one. 

TXCKl.Ea. 

The Row gives a fine notion of the relative sales of the two Magazines. 

NOHTH. 

Pooh! pooh ! We all remember how he bammed that poor ass Cromek. But 
the tiling is not worth the words wasted about it. I see the London has al¬ 
tered its jilan. Do you know any thing about it. Ensign ? 

onoHEnTY. 

Very little. I understand that there was a turn-out among the workmen, 
which made Taylor come to terms. The old hands continue—1 do not think 
they have got any new ones. Lamb is a clever fellow. 

MUI.LIOX. 

They have augmented the price and quantity. 

ODOIIEUTY. 

Price, certainly, but not quantity. For you know enough of printing, Mr 
Secretary, to see that by the adoption of a new kind of type, and a more spa¬ 
ring distribution of it, they actually have less matter than befwe. 

MUT.LIOK. 

Their subscribers will scarcely thank them for that. 

KORTH. 

Silence, gentlemen, I insist, on such a topic—it is highly indelicate in my 
friends, and I shall not permit it. 

HOno. 

VVcelj after a’, ye’ve brewed a dacentish joog. 

TICXr.EK. 

Considering! (aside.') — I say. North, have you read that pamphlet of Black- 
wootl’s on tile proposed Change in the Administration of Criminal Justice here 
in Scotia ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tim, and I assure you 1 think it the best pamphlet that has apjiear- 
ed anywhere this many a day. Tommy Kennedy, poor devil, is certainly both 
hasted and dished to his heart’s content at last. 

TiCKEsn. 

Ay, iiiJee<l. A proper fellow for a legislator—Solon, with a witness, is 
Master Tommy! Whose is the pamphlet, by the way ? 

NORTH. 

I don’t know. Ebony, as usual, sports mum. Quite impenetrable, you 
know. 

TICKI.SR. 

Bless me, only look at Hogg! 

OnOHERTV. 

Wliat a grand repose ! Why, the man deeps like a very miuderer. How 
the porker snores! 

NORTH. 

Poor James. He has ridden seven-and-thirty miles of a vary rough road, 
to-day, you must remember—and tliat at the tail of half a hundred kylies, 
too. What would not I give, now, to be able to sleep in that style. You 
might blow up the castle, and he would not hear it—not one jot. 

O Fortunati Agricolse, sna si bona norint! 

OnOHERTY. 

Why, Jem does know his own felicities. He’s a very contented fellow, I 
must say that for him. 

NORTH. 

Not a better oreatuxe living—and yet you, you dog-faced devil, how you 
cut him* That paper on him and Campbell is really one of the most inde¬ 
fensible pieces of your blackguardism 1 nave met with lately. Fie, fie, Sir 
Morgan ^ men like diese, sir, mre not to be dealt widi in such a ruffianly fa* 
■bion. You may ^pend iL dr, neither England nor Seodand will en- 

Vot* X.VII. ^ Q 
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dure to sec Campbell or Hogg held up to that broad absurd sort of ridicule. 
‘Tis too base a paper. 

OBOtlSRTY. 

You have not put it in, then ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh! I put it in without scruple. Why should you not say your say ? 
-—I can answer it, however.—^’Tis your own afiair, sir, not mine. Editoring 
is a mere humbug now-a-days. t must put in whatever you lads write, clsf^ I 
lose you. Heaven knows how often you go against my grain, all of you—^but 
you, esped^Iy, ODoherty, ye’re really a most reckless fellow when you take 
your pen in hand. 

onoHaaTY. 

Ay, a proper distinction. I am courtesy itself when my fingers are clean. 
So indeed is Gifibrd himself, 1 heal*. So was Byron. So was Peter Pindar. 
All excellently well-bred, civil creatures over a tumbler. 

TtC'XT.EB. 

1 don’t understand your mixing me up with such company. North. For my 
part, 1 look on myself as a perfect Chrisban, compared to the like of ODoherty 
or Giffi>rd. 

NORTH. 

Well, well, arrange your own precedence. Gents. So Giflfbrd has at last 
laid aside the sceptre, ODoherty ? 

ODOHEBTY. 

Sceptre, indeed! Murray always held the sceptre himself. W^ould you 
have two kings of Brentford ? 

NORTH. 

No, no, I agree with the Mteoiiian. In all cases— 

'E({ Kwgavof ifa> 

'Elf Bairi'Kiut w i}»xt irai{ ayKth.vf*yiTt» 

Zxnarrfov rntt dnjuirof ba 

ODOHERTY. 

Do you know the successor in the Moravian prime ministry—Coleridge ? 

MULLTON. 

Is it the Barrister, or the Parson ? Pooh! I was forgetting, the parson Is 
made a bishop of—is he not ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes, yes; the new Bishop of Botany Bay. 

NORTH. 

Of Barbadoes, if you please. 

ODOHEBTY. 

Ay, ay. They should have tent out a black bishop, as‘you once said. 
North. 


MOLUOK. 

Clearly. So die barrister is to be editor ? Will that mend his practice ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Dish it, of course. ’Tia not everybody can play the Jelfirey. 

NORTH. 

1 hear he is a srasible, worthy young man. 1 hope he wUl find his shoulders 
broad enough. Mdte another jug, Morgan. 

mCKLER. 

They tell me he’s a wonderful churchman. Even higher than the old one. 
—Here, I’ll make this jug. The last was too sweet. 

NORTH. 

Well, well. There are two one three first-rate articles in this last Number of 
Murray on ecclesiastical subjects—really first-rates—quite admirable ; both 
the knowledge, end the sense, and Uie temper. This tone is the very thing to 
do good.—Ring for some boiling water. 


I wonder 


luestion s 


going. Who cares a fig about the <dd eanting'ass, Newton ? Why don’t they 
Uy iMftd ApoA tike Ca&olks^ Why don't they treat the West Indies witn 


r>TTr«n i-m 




njards? 


'Grjbe Iiidt bdi, my hearty ? 


■MVltrON. 
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True, their mouths seem to be completely sealed up as to all the r^Ily 
stirring points. A cold-blooded, rancorous, cautious, cowardly pack. Give 
me the whisky bottle. North. 

ouoHEnrv. 

There’s Tickler himself Ibr you—! Why dpn't;yQU grapple, as you call it, 
with some of those grand topics yourself. Mister ^motbeus Do you waut 
the sugar ? 

TICKLE K. 

Me?—I hate all bothering topics. I like best to thrum away on my own 
old chords. Here, taste this. Baronet. 

OnOHERTY. 

Very fair indeed. A single slice of the lemon peel, if you pleaae. 

NORTH. 

No acid in the jug. If you wish it, you may make a tumbler. 

ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! I don’t care a straw about it. It will do as it is. I only thouglit we 
might take advantage of Hogg’s slumbers, to give ourselves the vwiety of a 
single round of punch-demy.—Have you seen Hannah More s new book. 

NORTH. , 

On Prayer ?—Oh yes, ’tis far her best. A really excellent treatise. It wll 
live.—^That water could not have been boUiiig, Timothy. A plague on tliat 
waiter ! He thought the brass kettle would look belter, and so he has halt 
spoiled our jorum. 

' ODOOERTY. 

I never yet met with what I could call a really bad jug of toddy. _ ^his, I 
assure you, is quite drinkable. You have made your mouth So hot with thi^ 
pontets, that nothing appears more than lukewarm to you. Try onothet 
bumper. 

NORTH. 

Transeat.—Look at Clavers. He absolutely imitates the very snore of his 
master. 

TICKLER. 

A fine old dog, really.—By the by, have you heard how Queen Hynde is 
doing ? 

NORTH. 

Very well, I believe ; and no wond^. 'Tis certainly his best poem. 

TICRLRR. 

I have not had time to look into it. What with dinners, and so forth, I 
never get reading anything ut this terae of the year. 

ODOHERTY. 

’Tis really a good, bold, manly sort of production. There's a vigour about 
him, even in tne Iwid passages, that absolutely surprises one. On he goes, 
splash, splash—By Jupiter, there's a real thundering energy about the at- 
fair. 

NORTH. , mu 1 

Hand me the volume. Ensign.—That’s it below Brewster s Journal. Thank 
ye. 

TICKLER. 

I thought it had been a quarto. 

NORTH. 

No, no, that humbug is clean gone at all events. No quarto poems now, 
Mr Tickler.. 

ODOHERTY. . u 1 1 

Just read the opening paragraphr By jingo, I could hear it a hunoreu 
tiroes. 

NORTH. 

There, read it yourself. I never could spout poetry. 

qdohkrty. , . 

I flatter myself I have a good deal of Coleridge’s Style irf enunciawn about 
me when I choose. ShaU Isport this in my most moving manner ? 

north. , 

Pooh! don't be a fool. Bead it as it ought to be read. Y^ou have sddom read 
anything more worthy of being treated with respect, Take oflr your tipple, 
and begin. • 
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ODOHERT 

“ There was a time—^but it is gone !— 
When he that sat on Albyn’s throne 
Over bis kindred Scots alone 

Upheld a father’s sway; 
Unmix’d and unalloy’d they stood. 

With plodding Piet of Cimbrian brood, 

Or sullen Saxon’s pamper’d blood, 

Their bane on future day> 
Nations arose, and nations fell. 

But still his sacred citadel 
Of Grampian cliff and trackless dell 
The Caledonian held. 

Grim as the wolf that guards his young. 
Above the dark defile he hung. 

With targe and claymore forward flung; 
The stoutest heart, the proudest tongue. 
Of foemen there was quell’d! 
Tire plumed chief, die plaided clan, 
Mock'd at the might of mortal man,— 
Even (hose the world who overran 

Were from that bourn expell’d. 
Then stood the Scot unmoved and free, 
Wall'd by his hills and sounding sea; 
Cliild of the ocean and the wood. 

The frith, the forest, gave him food; 


No. Xrill. CJan. 

{reads.') 

His couch tlie heath on summer even. 
His coverlet the cloud of heaven, 

While from the winter wind and sleet 
The bothy was a shelter meet. 

His home was in the desert rude. 

His range the mountain solitude; 

The sward beneath the forest treo 
llis revel-hall, his sanctuary; 

His court of equity and righ^ 

His tabernacle, was the height; 

The field of tame his death-bed stern, 
His cemetery the lonely cairn. 

Such was the age, and such the day. 
When young Queen Hynde, w'ith gentle 
sway, 

Ruled o’er a people bold and free. 

From vale of Clyde to Orcady. 

The talc is old, but the event 
Confirm’d by dreadful monument. 

Her sire had eastern vales laid waste. 
The Piet subdued, tlte Saxon chased. 
And dying old and loved, resign’d 
The sceptre to his lovely Hynde ” 


TICKLER. 

Very l)eautiM indeed. There is a fine breadth and boldness of utterance 
about this. 

NQRTH. 

Ay, indeed is there. Herp, ODoherty, give me the book. Vou read tlio 
passage very well—very well indeed.—This Queen Hynde, you see. Tickler, 
13 left in rather a difficult situation. The Norse King comes over the sea, to 
wed her, vi et amiis, and her Majesty sets off for Icolmkill, to consult old 
Saint Columba, who was then and there in all his glory. She gets among all 
the old monks with her maids of honour about her. and pretty work there is 
of it. One impudent little cutty, of the name of Wicked Wene, is capitally 
touched off.— Lythe and listen, lordlings free—'{reads.) 


“ Come, view tbe l>arefoot group with 
me, 

Kneeling upon one bended kne^ 

In two long piles—a lane between, 
Where pass tbe maidens and their queen. 
Up to the sacred altar stone, 

Where good Columba stands alone. 

Tliere was one maiden of the train 
Known by the name of Wicked Wene; 
A lovely thing, of slender make, 

Who mischief wrought for mischiefs 
sake; 

And never Was her heart so pleased 
As when a man she vex’d or teazed. 

By few at court she was approved. 

And yet by all too well beloved; 

So daik, so powerful was her eye, 

Her mien so witching and so sly. 

That every youth, as she inclined. 

Was mortified, reserved, or kind; 

This day would civrse her in disdain. 
And next wpuld sigh for Wicked Wene. 

No sooner bad this fairy eyed 
The looks demure on either side. 

Than all hw spirits ’gan to play 
With keen Jesire to work deray. 


Whene’er a face she could espy 
Of mom than meet solemnity. 

Then would she tramp his crumpled 
toes. 

Or, with sharp fillip on the nose, 

M^e the poor brother start and stare. 
With watery eyes and bristling hair. 

And yet tliis wayward elf the while 
Inflicted all with such a smile, 

That every monk, for all his pain. 
Look’d as he wish’d it done again. 

Saint Oran scarce tbe coil could 
brook; 

With holy anger glow'd his look; 

But, judging still the imp would cease. 
He knit bis brows, and held his peace. 

At length the little demon strode 
Up to a huge dark man of God; 

Her soft band on his temple laid, 

To feel how fair his pulses play’d; 

Then by the beard his face she raised, 
And on the astonished bedesman gazed 
With such enchantment, such address. 
Such sly, insidious wickedness, 

That, spite of insult and amaze, 

Softer and softer wax’d his gaze, 
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Till all his stupid face was blent 
With smile of awkward languishment. 

Saint Oran saw—in trumpet tone, 
He cried—* Satan, avoid!—begone! 
Hence!—all away! for, by the rood, 
Ye're fiends in form of flesh and blood 
Columba beckon'd; all was still. 
Hynde knew the mover of the ill, 

And, instant turning, look’d for Wene; 
* I told thee, girl, and tell again, 

Vor once remember where thou art. 
And be due reverence thy part.’— 


Low bow'd the imp with seemly grace, 
And humbly skew’d to acquiesce; 

But mischief on that lip did lie^ 

And sly dissemblage in the eye. 

Scarce had her mistress ceased to speak, 
When form’d the dimple on her cheek. 
And her keen glance did well bewray 
Who next should fall the jackaJl’a prey. 
Saint Oran, wod be to the time 
mark’d thy purity sublime!” 


TICKLER.' 

Wonderfully spirited, really. Why, this is infinitely better than the narra« 
live parts of the Queen’s Wake. Hogg is improving, sirs. 

NORTH. 

To be sure he is—He has the truestufi’in him, lads. Hear again— [reatls.') 


Ere that time, Wene, full silently, 
Had slid up to Saint Oran’s knee, 

And ogled him witli look so bland, 

That all his efforts could not stand; 

Such language Imiig on every glance; 
Such sweet provoking impudence. . 

At first he tried with look severe 
That silent eloquence to sear, • 

But little ween’d the fairy’s skill. 

He tried what was impossible ! 

His flush of wrath, and glance unkind, 
Were anodynes unto her mind. 

Then slie would look demure, and sigh, 
And sink in graceful courtesy; 

Press both her bands on her fair breast, 
And look what could not be exprest! 
When o’er his frame her glance would 
stray. 

He wist not what to do or say 1 


No one perceived the elf’s despight. 

Nor good Saint Oran’s awkward plight. 
So quick the motion of her eye. 

All things at once she seem’d to spy; 

Fcr Hynde, who loved her, wont to 
say. 

For all her freaks by night and day. 
Though mischief was her hourly meed. 
She ne’er could catch her in the deed. 

So instantly she wrought the harm, 
Then, as by momentary charm. 

Stood alt composed, with simplest grace. 
With look demure and thoughtful face, 
As if unconscious of utfence. 

The statue of meek innocence! 

Of Oran’s wrath none saw the root, 

The queen went on, and all were mute.” 


Why, it’s quite capital all this. The rhythm is quite animating. 

TICKLER. 

Verge. Another screed, Christopher. Shall I fill your glass 

NORTH. 


Yes. Stir the fire, ODoherty. But 
ly stir." That will do, sir. Here goes 
'* Scarce had he said the word, Amek, 
When petulant and pesterous Wene 
Kneel’d on the sand and clasp’d his 
knee, 

And thus address’d her earnest plea:— 

* O, holy sire ! be it my meed 
Witli thee a heavenly life to lead; 

Here do 1 crave to sojourn still, 

A nun, or abbess, which you will; 

For much I long to taqte with thee 
A life of peace and purity. 

Nay, think not me to drive away. 

For here I am, and here I’ll stay. 

To teach my sex the right to scan, 

And point the path of truth to man.’— 

* The path of truth!’ Saint Oran cried, 
His mouth and eyes distended wide; 

It was not said, it was not spoke, 

'Twas like a gn^ from prison broke. 
With such a burst of rushing breath. 

As if the pure and holy faith ' 


softly, don't waken Clavers.—Gent- 
tlie Bard again. 

Had, by that maiden’s fond intent, 

Been wholly by the roots uprent.— 

‘ The path of truth !—O God of hea¬ 
ven ! 

Be my indignant oath forgiven! 

For, by thy vales of light I swear. 

And all the saints that sojourn there, 

If ever again n female eye. 

That pole-star of iniquity. 

Shed its dire influence through our fane. 
In it no longer I remain. 

* Were God for trial here to tlirow 
Man’s ruthless and eternal foe, 

And ask with which 1 would contend, 
I’d drive thee hence, and take tlie fiend! 
The devil, man may hold at bay. 

With book, and be^, and holy lay; 

But from the snare of woman’s wile. 
Her breath, and sin-uplifted smile— 

No power of man may ’scape that giu, 
His foe is in the soul within. 
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* O! if beside the walks of men. 

In greeu-wood glade, and mountain-glen, 
llise weeds so fair to look upon, 

Woe to the land of Caledon ! 

Its'strength shall waste, its vitals bum, 
And all its honours overturn. 

Go, get thee from our coast away, 

Thou floweret of a scorching day ? 

Thou art, if mien not tbed belies, 

A demon in an angel's guise. *-» 

* Angels indeed I’ said Lachlan Dbu, 
As from the strand the boat wnthdrew. 
Lachlan was he whom Wene address’d. 
Whose temple her soft hand had press’d; 
Whose beard she caught with flippant 

grace, 

And smiled upon bis sluggish face. 

A burning sigh his bosom drew! 

* Angels indeed !* said Lachlan Dim, 

* I^hlan,' the Fattier cried with heat, 

* Thou art a man of thoughts unmeet! 
For that same sigh, and utterance too. 
Thou shalt a grievous penance do. 
Angels, forsooth!—>0 God, 1 pray. 

Such blooming angels keep away !’•— 
Lachlan turn’d round in seeming pain, 
Look’d up to heaven, and sigh’d again! 

From that time fortli, it doth appear. 
Saint Oran’s penance was severe ; 

He lasted, pray’d, and wept outright, 
Slept on the cold stone all the night: 
And then, as if for error gross. 

He caused them bind him to the cross, 
Unclothe lus back, and, man by man, 

To lash him till the red blood ran, 

Dut tben—or yet in after time, 

No one could ever learn his crime; 

Each keen inquiry proved in vain, 
Though all supposed he dream’d of 
Wene. 

Alas, what woes her mischief drew 
On Oran and on Laclilan Dhu! 

Sweet maiden, 1 thy verdict claim; 
Was not Saint Oran sore to blame 
For so inflicting pains condign? 

O think, if such a doom were thine! 

Of thy day-thoughts I nothing know. 
Nor of thy dreams—and were it so. 

They would but speak thy guileless core, 
And I sliottld love thee still the more. 
Bat ah! if 1 were scourged to be 
For every time I dream of thee. 

Full hardly would thy poet thrive! 
Harsh is his song tliat’s flay'd alive ! 
Then let us breathe the grateful vow. 
That stern Saint Oran lives not now. 
The sup- went down, the bark went 
slow, 

llie tide was liigh, tbc wind was low ; 


CJan. 

And ere they won the Sound of Mull, 
Tlie beauteous group ^rew mute and dull. 
Silent they lean’d against Uie prow. 

And beard the gurgling waves below, 
Playing so near with chuckling freak, 
Tlicy almost ween’d it wet the cheek; 
One single inch ’twixt them and death, 
They wonder’d at their cordial faith! 

During the silent, eiry dream, 

This tedious sailing with the stream, 
Old Ila Glas las harp-strings rung, 

With hand elate, and puled and sung 
A direful tale of woe and weir. 

Of bold uneartiily mountaineer; 

A lay full tiresome, stale, and bare. 

As most of northern ditties are: 

I learn’d it from a bard of Mull, 

Who deem'd it high and wonderful; 

’Tis poor and vacant as the man; 

1 scorn to say it though I can. 

Maid of Dunedin, thou may’st see. 
Though long I strove to pleasure tlice. 
That now I've changed my timid tone. 
And sing to please myself alone; 

And thou wilt read, when, well I wot, 

I care not whether you do or not. 

Yes, I’ll be quernlous or boon. 

How with the tide, change wi^the 
moon; * 

For what am I, or what art thou, 

Or what the doud and radiant bow, 

Or what are waters, winds, and seas, 
But elemental energies ? 

The sea roust flow, the cloud dc.scond. 
The thunder burst, tlie rainbow bend, 
Not when they would, but when they can, 
Fit emblems of the soul of man ! 

Then let me fi^c while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day; 

Yield to the impulse of the time. 

Be it a toy, or theme sublime; 

Wing the thin air or starry sheen, 

Sport with the child upon the green; 
Dive to the sea-miud’s coral dome. 

Or fairy’s visionary home; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form, 

Or raise up spirits of the biii. 

But only If, and when I will. 

Say, may the meteor of the wild, 
Nature's unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen— 

Can that be bound ? can that be rein’d ? 
By cold ungenial rules restrain’d ? 

No!—leave it o’er its junple home, 

The boundless wilderness, to roam! 

To gleam, to tremble, and to die, 

’ns Nature’s error, so am I!” 
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( Heyho! the jug, the jug i 

TlCXtEB. 

There—-why all this is quite the thing—the very thing. Is the poem equal, 
North? 
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NORTH. 

Of course not. ‘Tis Hoag's. There are many things in it as absurd as pos¬ 
sible—some real monstroaties of stuff—but, on the whole, this, sir, is James 
Ilog^s masterpiece, and tW is saying soraethine, I ^ess. There is a more 
sustained vigour and force over the whole strain tnan he ever could hit before; 
and though, perhaps, there is nothing quite so charming as my Bonny Kil- 
ineny, that was but a ballad by itself—while here, sir, here we have a real 
workmanlike poem—a production regularly planned, andpowcrfully executeJ. 
Sir, James Hogg will go down as one of the true worthies of this age. 

TICKLER. 

Who doubts it ? Keep us all, the jug is out again ! Come, Christopher, I'll 
try the thing once more, if you’ll read, while my fingers are at work. 

NORTH. 

Nay, nay, fair play’s a jewel. Give me the materials, Tim. Here, Sir Mor¬ 
gan, you shall read, while I create. Give me the bottle, I say.—This sltall be 
ditto p 

TICKLER. 

“ Like coats in heraldry, two of the first."—Shakespeare !— hem,! 

NORTH. 

Esto. There, ODoherty, read what I have marked. 

ODOHERTY. 

“ - ■ ■ . 'va ifA,0att\sv» !”—hem !— 


** Whoe’er in future time shall sU ay 
O’er these wild valleys west away. 
Where hrst, by many a trackless strand, 
The Caledonian held command; 

Who^v ancient Lorn, from northern 
'^shores 

Of Clyde to where Glen-ConncI roars, 

Presents in frowning majesty 

Her thousand headlands to the sea ■ 

O, traveller! wbomsoe’er thou art. 

Turn not aside, with timid heart, 

At Connal’s tide, but journey on 
To the old site of Beregon; 

1 pledge my word, whether thou lovest 
Tile poet's tale, or disapprovest. 

So short, so easy is the way, 

Tlic scene shall well thy pains repay; 
There shalt thou view on rock sublime, 
The ruins grey of early time. 

Where, frowning o’er the foamy flood, 
'Tlie mighty halls of Selma stood. 

And mark a valley stretching wide, 
Inwall’d by cliffs on either side. 

By curving shore, where billows broke, 
And triple wall, from rock to rock; 

Low in that strait, from bay to bay, 

The ancient Beregonium lay. 

Old Beregon! what soul so tame 
Of Scot time warms not at thy name ? 
Or wiiere the bard, of northern clime. 
That loves not songs of Selma’s time ? 
Yes, while ^ many legends tell 
Of deeds, and woes, that there befell. 


These ruins shall be dear to fame, 

And brook the loved, the sacred name. 

Nay, look around, on green-sea wave. 
On cliffj and shelve, which breakers lave; 
On stately towers and mins grey, 

On moat, and island, glen, and bay; 

Oil remnants of the forest pine. 

Old tenants of that mountain reign ; 

Qn cataract and shaggy mound. 

On mighty mountains far arotmd 
Jura’s fair bosom, form'd and full; 

The dark and shapeless groups of Mull; 
Others far north, in haze that sink. 
Proud Nevis, on Lochaber’s brink, 

And blue Cruachan, bold and riven, 

In everlasting coil with heaven. 

View all the scene, ami view it well, 
Consult thy memory, and tell 
If on the earth exists tlic same, 

Or one so well deserves the name.* 
Thou still may’stsee, on looking round, 
That, saving from the northern bound. 
Where stretch’d the suburbs to the muir, 
The city stood from foes secure. 

North on Bornean height was placed 
King Eric’s camp, o'er heathery waste ; 
And on Barvuien’s ridge behind. 

Rock’d bis pavilion to the wind. 

Where royal banners, floating high 
Like meteors, stream’d along the sky." 


By Jericho, this is almost as good 
apophthegms, as he would call them. 

NORTH. 

The Shepherd has some grand notes about the Celtic capital of Beregon, or 


* Sfbna signifies The BesuUfiii View: Bertgon, or PtrecoH, as it ie pronounced. The Serpent of 
the StraiL 
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Ber^;oniuin. Would ye believe it^ Tickler, he talks of their having discovered 
some of the old water-pipes lately, where the streets were: And ml this anno 
five hundredcsimo, or so ? 

ROGO {rousing.) 

Hech—eeauceooeeyaaahee—^liech yaw-aw-aw-ee—what’s that you’re saying 
about the water-pipes of Beregonium P 

OnOHERTY. 

North was only remarking that vou had made a small mistake—they turn 
out to be the gas-pipes, llogg, diat’^s all. 

HOGO. 

Like aneugh. I never saw them myscll. But how can ane tell a gas-pipe 
frae a water-pipe ? 

OnOREUTY. 

Smaller in the bore, you know. And, besides, the stink is still quite dis¬ 
cernible. Professor Leslie and Dr Brewster are hot as to the question, whe¬ 
ther it had been oil-gas, or coal-gas. You must read that controversy ere your 
second edition come out. 

HOGO. 

Certainly, will I. Do they quote Queen llynde meikle ? 

ODOHEKTY. 

Thumping skreeds of her. Upon my word, Hogg, we are all quite delight¬ 
ed with Queen Hynde. 

ROGO. 

I’oots, man. Ay, I can make as braw poetry as ony ane o’ them a’, when 
1 like to tak the fash. I’ve a far better ane than the Queen on the stocks, out 
bye yonder. I was just wearied wi’ writing sae mouy prose novells—^it's just 
a pleasure to me to be skelping awa' at the auld treda again. 

TICKI.ER. , 

ODolierty has been reading us some of your best passages. I am limrtily 
charmed, Hogg; I wish you joy, with all my soul. 

HOGG. 

Wha the mischief set him on reading me ? I'm sure he never could rea«l 
onything in a daccnt-like way since he was cleckit—^rax me the Queen, and 
I'll let you hear a bit that will gar your hearts dinnle again—rax me the Queen, 
I say. Here’s to ye a’—o’ that s clean pushion—rax me the Queen—wha made 
that awfu' jug.?—I'll read you a real chifdoover noo.—Ay, here's the bit. 1 
nee it’s marked wi’ the keelavine. That’s some sense, hooever—oo ay, I see it’s 
Mr North’s ain copy— I kent it wad never be yours. Captain ; ye have na the 
di.scretiou to pick out a piece like this. Ye wad never ken’t by the lave— {reads 
ore rotundissimo.) 


** No muse was ever invoked by me. 
But an uncouth Harp of olden key; 

And with her have I ranged the Border 
green. 

The Grampians stern, and the starry 
sheen; 

With my grey plaid flapping around the 
strings. 

And ragged coat, with its waving wings; 
Yet aye my heart beat light and high 
When an air of heaven, in passing by. 
Breathed on the mellow chords; and 
then 

I knew it was no earthly strmn. 

But note of wild mysterious kind, 
fVom some blest land of unbodied mind. 
But whence it flew, or whether it came 
From the sounding rock, or the solar 
beam. 

Or tuneful angels passing away 
O’er the bridge of the sky in the showery 
day. 


When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
east. 

And the sunbeam kiss’d its humid breast. 
In vain I look’d to the cloud overhead, 
'Po the echoing mountain dark and dread; 
To the sun.fawn fleet, or aerial bow,— 

1 knew not whence were the strains till 
now. 

'They were from tbee, thou radiant 
dame. 

O’er fancy’s region that reign’st supreme; 
Thou lovely Queen, of beauty roost bright, 
And of everlasting new delight. 

Of foible, of freak, of gambol, and glee. 
Of all that pleases. 

And all that teazes. 

And all that we fret at, yet love to see! 
In petulance, pity, and love refined. 
Thou emblem extreme of the female 
mind! 

O come to my bower, here deep in 
the deli, 
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Thou Queen of the laud ’twixt heaven 1 Iiavc^en’d the woodliiiie'a velvet vest, 
and heJI; And smght the hyacinth’s virgin l>reast; 

Even now thou seest, and smilest to see, Then anxious Iain on the dewy h>!i, 

A shepherd kneel on his sward to thee: And look’d to a twinkling star lor thee, 

13ut sure tliou wilt come with thy glee* That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 

Romo train, Streaming in purple and glowing in 

To assist, in his last and Imgciing strain green ; 

O come from thy halls of tiie emerald ,Vnd thought, a.i 1 eyed its changing 
bright, sphere. 

Thy bovvers of the green and the mellow My fairy tiueeii might .sojourn there. 

light, Tlieii would L sigli ami tin n me around, 

'i'hat shrink from Uie blaze of the sum- And lay my ear to tlic hollow grmind, 

met' noon. To the littie air>springs of ecntr<il birth. 

And ope to the light of the modest moon 1 'riiat bring low uuu-niurs out of the earth ; 

O well 1 know the enchanting mien And there would 1 listen, in breathtes.s 
Of my loved muse, my Fairy Queen ! way, 

Her rokelay of green, witli its sparry Till I heard tim worm creep through t!ie 
hue, clay. 

Its warp of the moonbeam, and weft of And the little blackamoor pioneer 

the dew ; A-grubbing bis way in darkness drear ; 

Her smile, where a thousand vviteheries Nonglit cheer’d me on which the day- 

play, l<gi>C shone. 

And her eye, that steals tJie soul away; For the children of darkness moved alone I 
The strains that tell they were never Yet neither in field, nor in flow’cry heatl:, 
mundane; In le-avta atiore, nor in cartli beneath. 

And the hells of her palfrey's flowing lu star, not in moon, nor in midnight 
mane; wind, 

For oft have I heard their tinklings light. His elvish Queen could her minstrel find. 
And oft have 1 seen her at noon of tire But now I have found thee, thou va- 
uight, grant thing, 

With her beauteous elves in tlie pale Thougfi w5;''io I neither dare .say nor 
moonlight. .^ing; 

Then, thou who raised’st old Edmund’s For it was in a home so passing fair, 

lay Tliat an angel of light iniglit have lin- 

Above the strains of the olden day; glar’d tlierc: 

And waked’st the bard of Avon’s theme I found thee playing thy freakish spell 
To the visions of his Midnight Dream— YVherc the sun never shone, and the rain 
Yea, even the harp that rang abroad never tell. 

Through all the paradise of God, Where the ruddy cheek of youth ne’er 

JVnd the sons of the morning with it lay, 

drew, .And never was kiss’d by the breeze of 

By thee was remodell’d, and strung day;— 

anew— It was sweet as the woodland breeze of 

O come on tliy path of the starry ray, even. 

Thou Queen of the land of the gloaming And pure as the star of the western hca- 


grey» 

And the dawning’s mild and pallid hue. 

From thy valleys beyond the land of the 
dew, 

The realm of a thousand gilded domes, 

The richest region that fancy roams! 

I have sought for thee in the blue hare¬ 
bell. 

And deep in the fox-glove’s silken cell; 

For 1 fear’d thou had'st drunk of its po¬ 
tion deep, 

And the breeze of the world Iiod rock’d 
thee asleep; 

Then into the wild-rose I cost mine eye. 

And trembled because the prickles were 
nigh. 

And deem’d the specks on its foliage 
green 

Might be the blood of my Fairy Queen; 

I’hen ^ing, wonder’d if blood might be 

In an immortal thing like thee i 
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ven, 

.As fair us the dawn of the sunny east, 

And soft as the down of the solairs 
breast. 

Yes, now Juive I found thee, and thee 
will I keep. 

Though thy spirits yell on the midnight 
steep; 

Though the earth should quake when 
nature is still, 

.And the tlumders growl in (he breast of 
the hill; 

Though the moun should frown through 
a pall of grey^ 

And the stars fling blood in tlie milky 
way; 

Since now I have found thee, I’ll hold 
thee &st. 

Till thou garnish my song—it is the last 


R 
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—^There’s a attain for you, la® What say ye to that aiie, Mr TicHer ? Did 
Byron ever come that length, mink yc ? Dcil a foot of him. Dcil a foot of 
ane o’ them. 

OnOilJ^llTY. 

It certainly can't be denied, that when you please, you outstrip the whole 
pack of them. 

IIOOG. 

Every mither’s son o’ them. Hoots! Hoots!—od, man, if I did but really 
pit Au-th my strength ! ye wad see something— 

TICKI.ER, [aside) 

Preposterous vanity!—ha! ha! ha! ha! hah! 

NORTH. 

Come, James, you must not talk thus when you go out into the town. It may 
pass here, hut the public will liiigii at you. You have no occasion for diia 
.sort of trumpetting neither, no, nor for any sort of trumpettiug. Sir, you 
hare produced an unequal, but, on the whole, a most spirited poem. Sir, 
there are passages in this volume, that will kindle the hearts of our children's 
children. James Hogg, I tell you honestly, I consider you to be a genuine poet. 

none, [^sobbing.) 

You’re ower gude to me, sir, you’re clean ow-er gude to me—I canna bide 
to expose mysell this way before ye a’—Gie me your haund, sir,—Gic me 
your haund too, Mr 'I’icklt-r—Ocli, sirs! och, sirs! (ureps.) 

NORTH. 

Come, Hogg, you know Old Grizsty has a bed for you, this time. \'ou shall 
go home with njc to .Tames’s Court-Come away, James—(aside). What a jew«-l 
it is, Timothy ! [Kxeunf.) 


I'l itUetl hy Jamel Butlaniynr ^ Etlinhtitgli, 
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LORD RYROIf, 


There has been a good deal of wri- ' 
ling about I^ord Byron since his death 
in our periodicals; but very little of 
it much to the purpose. I'lie Quar¬ 
terly Keview has as yet beeti silent; 
the I'liliuburgh Keview has contained 
only one or two "insignificant para¬ 
graphs. The subject, now at last com- 
jilete, has hitherto been in the hands of 
comparatively unauthoritative scribes; 
.and we are constrained to say, tliat it 
lias not been dealt with in a manner 
at all likely to incjrease their authority. 

We are sorry to be obliged to no¬ 
tice with particular condemnation the 
style in wliich Lord Byron’s char.ac- 
ter anil genius have been handled in 
the Universal Keview. That talented, 
and on the whole respectable Journal, 
is said to be chiefly conducted by a 
person of very considerable rank in 
our modern letters—a scholar, a poet, 
and a gentleman: and if this be the 
fact, (wliich wc certainly by no means 
take for granted,) the tone and tem¬ 
per in which I.ord Byron has been 
treated by the Journal in question is 
doubly and trebly to be regretted. 
Whether the accomplished person we 
allude to, be, or be not, the Editor of 
this Keview, we are quite sure he is 
not the author of the article we speak 
of. He (if it be he) has been seduced 
into adraittingthc criticism of some to¬ 
tally inferior mind—some mind either 
not large enough to regard the great¬ 
ness of the dead poet’s fume williout 
envy—or small enough to remember, 
in the p-iges of Mr Whitaker's Re¬ 
view, tliat the proprietor of the Quar¬ 
terly Review had been also the iiub- 
li&hcr of that illustrious poet’s most 
successful performances. The article 
is a splenetic, a malevolent, and, we 
fear we must add, a mean tirade. It 
must have been written by an unhappy 
man, and can be read with pleasure by 
none. 
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Far more reprehensible, because far 
more lengthened and elaborate—and 
despicable to l)oot, because evidently 
written by a person, who, with friend¬ 
ship in his mouth, had never felt any 
real friendship for the departed poet— 
is the attempt towards a whole-length 
portraiture of Jiord Byron’s character, 
w'hich appealed some months ago in 
thu London Alagazine. The writer of 
that production must bo indeed a mi~ 
seruble, lie derives all the vices of 
Byron—real or supposed—^from the 
fact of his being a Lot-d. When 
he is to be commended for anything, 
** this, in short, is as well as could be 
expected from a Lord.” What a pic¬ 
ture of Grub-street bile! The same 
tone (here is a compliment!) has, we 
observe, been taken by the distin¬ 
guished author of the Liber Amoris, 
in a new octavo (chiefly, ui mus eat, 
made up of old materials,) which he 
has published under the modest title 
of “ The Spirit of the Age ! The 
Hero of Southampton-row is exated- 
ingly bitter with Lord Byron, because 
be had a pedigree. He cannot away 
with the patrician soul that breaks out 
continually even in the most radical 
ravings of Byron’s muse. It is evi¬ 
dent, that if Mr Ilazlitt h.9d seen the 
living Lion down, he would have re¬ 
joiced in kicking him; he now docs his 
pleasure witJi the dead. And it was 
for this sort of recomponce, say rather 
retribution, that Lord B^on suffered, 
for a time at least, his noble name to 
be coupled in the mouths of men, with 
these abject souls—these paltry and 
contemptible caitiff’s, who, while they 
would fain have derived some skulk¬ 
ing benefit from his name, never re¬ 
garded either the poet or the man, but 
with all the rancours of despairing im¬ 
becility and plebeian spite. 

The truth is, that Byron’s literary 
success had all along been regarded 
S 
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with infinite gall by the minor Tories, sincere, and enthusiastic worshippers 
and that the elevation of his personal of his genius; we spoke out on that 
manners and feelings had always pre- score in a way that most of our contem- 
vented him from being an object of poraries can reflect upon with few 
anything like real attachment among feelings of sclf-gratulation—and wo 
the miserable adherents of that degra- always so spoke out—which certain- 
ded faction to which he sometimes too ly cannot be said of any one among 
much lent himself. The feelings of them. When he began to entertain the 
this last class were, of course, kept in world with his Beppo and Don Juan, 
clicck so long as he lived; those of the on the other hand, wc were undoubt- 
former rarely durst break silence so cdly the first and the most efficient of 
long as Mr John Murray was his pub- all that rebuked him for teaching his 
lislicr in ordinary—and they also have muse to stoop her wing. Wc did this so 
spoken out with wonderfully more boldly and so well, that we created for 
courage since there was an end of the ourselves in many quarters a vast deal 
lash that played about the pages of of ill will on this very account. John 
Don Juan.* There was on either side Murray, for example, never forgave 
a great accumulation of spleen and us, and the whole of the inferior work- 
envy lying in wait for a fair opportu- ing band of his Quarterly Reviewers 
nity of eruption—and we have seen have hated us, as in duty bound, from 
the eruption at least begin. We can that time,'and have shewn their servile 
scarcely turn over the pages of any in. hatred in a thousand ways, and by a 
significant Magazine or Review with- thousand means, all alike pitiful and 
out coming in contact with long me- servile. We continued to lament the 
lancholy (uatribes—all of them the indiscretions of his Don .Tuan, but we 
grumblings of the same long-pent de- could not be blind to the extraordinary 
vil. One proves Byron to have been merits of that poem, as it grew up and 
the most audacious of plamarists—an- expanded itself into one of the most 
other is at great j^iains to shew, that he remarkable works of English genius ; 
wms not a {loct of the truly high order and seeing these, we were quite above 
—•that he had little " mnenfion ”—that keeping our thumb upon the whole af- 
his merit lay only in “ infciwify”—and fair, merely because there was some 
Heaven knows how much more stuff difficulty in managing it, after the 
of the same sort! A third says, he nc- laudable example of the Edinburgh 
ver wrote any goml j^m after the and Quarterly critics. Finally, since 
Corsair. A fourth considers Don Juan Byron died, various contributors have 
as a mere imitation of Faublas. A been allowed to express, in their own 
whole chorus resounds in your ears, several styles, their opinions, about 
that Byron was, at all events, a perfect particular points connected with his 
villain—the lewdest, the basest, the character and genius, because the no- 
most unprincipled of men—and that, tion of unity of mind, in a .Journal 
ergo, the subject ought to be dropped! like this, is a thing quite below our 
—So far from suffering it to be dropt, contempt, and because it was wislicd 
however, we now intend, and that for to make our pages reflect, as to tliis 
the first time, to take it up. subject, the feelings and opinions float- 

We certainly cannot reproach our- ing about in society in regard to it— 
selves with having, at any j^riod of our with this ono proviso only, that ive 
career, either neglected or ill-treated should have nothing to do with the 
the great poet who is now no more, opinions of dulncss, or the feelings of 
We were, from the beginning, open, envy. And now, all this being done, 

" We may hint, in a note, that in order to have great success now-a-days, it seems 
to be the rule tliat a literary man should publish with a bookseller attached to the 
opposite political party—a Tory with a W’hig, and vice verm. Mr Murray would not 
suit even the author of Waverley half so well as Mr Constable; and Lord Byron 
never throve after he hud lost that hold upon Tory applause, or at least forbearance, 
which his connexion with Mr Murray afforded him. Theodore Hook brings out his 
flyings wd Doings with the Lord of the White*boy Gazette—and young Russell 
his anti-liberal Tour in Germany with the Master of Blue and Yellow. It was only 
an after-thought that prevented us from having Hobhouse’s anti-Medwiniaii from 
Albemarle Street direct; and old Butler himself brings out his Book of the Catho¬ 
lic Church tliere. Soiitocy would have sold an edition more of his Book of the 
Church, if he had published it with Mr Constable, or even Mr Colburn. This merely 
«n p(wan/—but it is all very true—and wc may add, very poor. 
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WB pro^e to tttite up the Bubrject as 
one and complete,—not to exhaust it 
surely, but to speak out clearly as to 
some of the most important questions 
that have been put in agitation. We 
make no mighty pretensions. A little 
common sense, common honesty, anil 
common feeling, shall serve our turn. 

We shall, like all others who say 
anything about Lord Byron, begin sans 
apoloffie, with his personal character. 
This is the great object of attack, the 
constant theme of open vituperation 
to one set, and the established mark, 
for all the petty but deadly artillery of 
sneers, shrugs, groans, toanother. Two 
widely difterent matters, however, are 
generally, we might say universally, 
mixed up here—the personal charac¬ 
ter of the man as proved by his course 
of life, and his personal character as 
revealed in, or guessed from, his books. 
Nothing can be more unfair than the 
style in which this mixture is made 
use of.* Is there a noble sentiment, a 
lofty thought, a sublime conception in 
the book ?—^Ab! yes, is tlie answer. 
But wbat of that ? It is only the roue 
Byron that speaks! Is a kind, a ge¬ 
nerous action of the man mention^ ? 
“■Yes, yes,” comments the sage, ‘'but 
only remember the atrocities of Don 
Juan; depend on it, this, if it be true, 
must have been a mere freak of caprice, 
or perhaps a bit of vile hypocrisy.” 
Salvation is thus shut out at either en¬ 
trance : The poet damns the man, and 
the man the poet. 

Nobody will suspect us of being so 
absurd, as to suppose that it is possi¬ 
ble for people to draw no inferences 
as to the character of an author from 
his book, or to shut entirely out of 
view, in judging of a book, that which 
tliey may happen to Icnow about the 
man who writes it. The cant of the 
day supposes such things to be prac¬ 
ticable, but they are not j and we have 
always laughed our loudest at the im¬ 
pudence of those who pretend to be 
capable of such things, and the idiocy 
of those who believe in their pretences. 
But what we complain of and scorn, 
is tlie extent to which these matters 
are carried in the case of tliis particular 
individual, as compared with others; 
the impudence with which things are 
at once assumed to be frets in regard 
to the man's private history, and the 
absolute unfairness of never aiding 
from the writings to the man, but for 
evil. 
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Take die man, in the first place, as 
unconnected, in so far as we can thus 
consider him, with his works;—and 
ask, what, after all, arc the bad things 
we know of him ? AVas he dishonest or 
dishonourable?—^badbe ever rfone any¬ 
thing to forfeit, or even endanger, liis 
rank as a gentleman ? Most assu¬ 
redly no such accusations have ever 
been maintained against I,ord Byron, 
the private nobleman—although some¬ 
thing of the sort may have been insi¬ 
nuated against the author. But he was 
such a profligate in his. morals, tliat 
his name cannot be mentioned with 
anything like tolerance. Was he so in¬ 
deed ? Wc should like extremely to 
have the catechizing of the individual 
men who says so. That he indulged in 
sensual vices to some extent is certain 
—and to be regretted and condemned. 
But was he worse as to those matters 
tlie c'liounous majority of thuse 
who join in the cry of horror upon this 
occasion ? We roost assuredly believe 
exactly the reverse : and we rest our 
belief upon very plain and intelligible 
grounds. First, wc bold it impos¬ 
sible that the majority of mankind, 
or that anything beyond a very small 
minority, arc or can be entitled to 
talk of sensual profligacy as having 
formed a principal part of the life and 
character of the man, who, dying at 
six-und-tliirty, bcqueatlied a collec¬ 
tion of works such ns Byron's to the 
world. Sidly, We hold it impossible 
that, laying the extent of his intellec¬ 
tual labours out of the question, and 
looking only to the nature of the in¬ 
tellect which generated, aitd delight¬ 
ed in generating, such beautiful and 
noble conceptions as are to be found 
in almost all I^ord Byron's works— 
we hold it impossible tliat very many 
men can be at once capable of com¬ 
prehending these conceptions, and eti- 
titled to consider sensual profligacy 
as having formed the principal, or 
even a principal trait in Lord Byron's 
character. 3dly and lastly, AVe have 
never been able to hear any one fact 
established, which could prove Lord 
Byron to deserve anything like the 
degree or even the kind of oilium 
which has, in regard to matters of this 
class, been heaped upon his name. 
Wc have no story of base unmanly se¬ 
duction, or false and villainous in¬ 
trigue, against him—none whatever. 
It seems to us quite clear, that, if he 
had been at all what is called in society 


Lord Byron. 
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an unprincipled eeneualist, ^ere must --except, indeed, one small t»r t of it, 
have been many such stories—many wliose general character, and the sus- 
such authentic and authenticated sto- picion, perhaps unjust, of mean pri- 
ries. But there are none such—ab- vate motives, prevented its opinions, 
6olutel3r none. His name has been con- ns to this particular matter, from hav- 
pled with the names of three, four, ing any weight whatever, 
or more women of some rank: but We have no sort of doubt, that in 
what kind of women ?—every one of this, and in almost all cases of the 
them, in the first place, about as old as sort, there must have been blame on 
himself in years, and therefore a great both sides. We believe, in the first 
deal older in character—every one of place, that Lord and I,ady Byron were 
them utterly battered in reputation never well suited to each other as to 
long before ne came into contact with character and temper. We believe 
them—^licentious, unprincipled, cha- that Lady Byron, with many high and 
racterlesswomen, Whatfatherhasever estimable qualities, had a cold and 
reproached him with the ruin of his obstinate mathematical sort of under- 
daughter?-^ What husband has de- standing, than which nothing could 
nounced him as the destroyer of his be more unlike, or less likely to agree 
peace ? well with, the imaginative, enthusias- 

Let us not be mistaken. We are tic, and capricious temperament of her 
not defending the offences of which lord. She, however, was tlie cooler 
Lord Byron unquestionably was guil- person of tlic two, and should not 
ty; neither are we finding fault with have married a man whose temper she 
those who, after looking honestly with- at least have known to be so 
in and around themselves, condemn diametrically opposite to her own. 
those offences—no matter how se- Having married him, niost surely it 
vcrely. But we arc speaking of soci- was her duty to bear with the conse- 
ety in general, as it now exists; and wc quences of that temperament to a 
say that there is vile hypocrisy in the much greater extent than we have any 
tone in which Lord Byron is talked of proof, aye, or any notion, of her real- 
i/iere. We say that, although all of- ly having borne with them. No wo- 
fences against purity of life are miser- roan of sense should, on any grounds 
able things and condemuable. things, but those of absolute necessity, sepa- 
the degrees of guilt attached to dif- rate herself from her husband and the 
ferent offences of this class arc quite father of her child. Now, that there 
ns widely difierent as are the deuces was no reason of this kind for the step 
of guilt between an assault and a raur- which her Ladyship took, is proved by 
der ; and wc confps our belief that the well-knotvn facts, that she parted 
no roan of Byron’s station and age from him in London in a most aftec- 
could have run much risk of gaining tionate manner; that even after she 
a very bad name in weiety, had a had completed her journey to Kirkby- 
course of life similar (in so far as we Mallory,shewrotean affectionate,even 
know anything of that) to Lord By- playfully affectionate, letter to him, in- 
ron’s been the only thing chargeable viting him to join her there; and that, 
against him. immediately after tliatletter, Lord By- 

But hisconduct in regardtohis wife? ron received a letter from her I.ady- 
--ay, there’s the rub. For many years ship’s father, beginning “ My Lord,** 
this was the most fruitful theme of iin- and announcing her Ladyship’s fixed, 
initigatcd abuse against Lord Byron— final, unalterable resolution never to 
of late we have perceived considerable live with Lord Byron as his wife a- 
syinptoms of another way of think- gain;--all this, too, be it observed, 
mg as to this matter gaining ground, happened precisely at the moment 
The press begins to avow, that there when Lord Byron’s pecuniary afiairs 
are two ways of telling this story, as were most disagreeably and miserably 
well as other stones. In the upper involved and perplexed—when he was 
circles of soci^y there never wanted annoyed with executions in his very 
some who on the whole defended the house—in short, when any fiights of 
Lord and blamed the Lady ; hut it is mere temper on his part—nay, any 
only of late that this line has begun offences of any kind, that could be in 
to be taken up by any part of the press reason attributed to a state of mind 

Icdwin, the vulgarian, substitutes “ Sir.” Mr Hobliouse has corrected Um. 
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harassed and tormented, and thereby, 
to a certain extent, rendered reckldss, 
—ought to have been regarded with 
the highest indulgence, and when any 
symptom, or anything taken for a 
symptom, of a wish to shrink from the 

{ >artaking of his injured fortunes, must 
lave been regarded, above all by a 
man of his feelings, as the most cruel 
and unpardonable want of generosity. 

hut be it 30 that Lady Byron was 
more to blame than her Lord in the 
separation, what can excuse his pub¬ 
lishing then, and continuing to pub¬ 
lish, writings in which his wife's cha¬ 
racter and conduct were placarded for 
the amusement of the whole world ? 
This, indeed, is no trivial question, 
nor can wc answer it in any quite sa¬ 
tisfactory manner—just yet. People, 
however, will be good enough to re¬ 
collect, that Lord Byron had at least 
this much to say for himself, that he 
was not the first to make his domestic 
differences a topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, from the moment that 
his separation from l^ady Byron was 
kno'.vu, he, and he only, was attacked 
with the most unbounded rancour, not 
only in almost all circles of society, but 
in every species of print and pamphlet, 
lie saw himself, ere any fact but the 
one uiMlisputed and tangible one was or 
could be known, held up everywhere, 
and by every art of malice, by the 
solemn manufacturer o'f cant, and the 
liglit-htaded weaver of jeux-d’esprit, 
by tory and whig, saint and sinner— 
all alike—as the most infamous of 
men, because he had parttnl from his 
wife—" Peasants bring forth in safe¬ 
ty nay, almost any other gentle-' 
man in the country might have been 
involved in a domestic misfortune of 
this kind, without the least fear of ek- 
posure to the millionth (xirt of what 
he suffered—^for suffer he did. He 
was the most sensitive man alive— 
witness the keen torture, which, even 
to his last, could be inflicted on him 
by a single stupid letter of the Lau¬ 
reate. He was exquisitively sensitive; 
—and he was attacked and wounded at 
once by a thousand arrows j and this 
with the most perfect and most indig¬ 
nant knowledge, that of all who were 
assailing him not one knew anything 
about the real facts and merits of the 
case. Bid he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades? No, cer¬ 
tainly;—^it would have been nobler, 
better, wiser &r, to have utterly scorn¬ 


ed the assaults of such enemies, and 
taken no notice of any kind of them. 
But because this young hot-blooded, 
proud Patrician poet did not, amidst 
the exacerbation of feelings which he 
could not control, act in precisely the 
most dignified and wisest of all possi¬ 
ble manners of action—are we en¬ 
titled, is the world at large entitlc^i 
to issue a broad sentence of vitupe¬ 
rative condemnation ? Do we know 
all that he had suffered ?—have tee 
imagination enough to comprehend 
what he suffered under circumstances 
such as these ?—have'u’C been tried 
in similar circumstances, whether wy 
could feel the wound unflinchingly, 
and keep the weapon quiescent in the 
hand, that trembled witli all the ex¬ 
citements of insulted privacy, honour, 
and faith ? 

As it is, thus stands the fact. Lady 
Bpon'fi /j ;V7u/,t abused Lord Byron in 
all societies, and that abuse found its 
way through a thousand filthy chan¬ 
nels to the public. Lord Byron reta¬ 
liated but how ? Did he attack hh 
wife's character?—Did he throw the 
blame upon her ?—No such thing. 
He at the time merely poural^ some 
vials of his wrath oti t-he heads of 
those whom he believed to have iuflu- 
cnced his wife to her own injury, and 
to the ruin of his peace—^and permit¬ 
ted himstrlf, subsequently, to hint in a 
way, by no means obtrusively intelli¬ 
gible, at some of those in tlictnselvus 
quite innocent little peculiarities of 
education and temper, by which, as 
he thought, (and who shall say un¬ 
justly?) Lady Byron was prevented 
from being to him all that he had ex¬ 
pected when he made her his wife. 

Goethe has said somewhere, that 
the man of genius wlso proposes to 
himself to be happy in this world, 
must lay down to himrelf the fixed 
and unalterable rule, to consider his 
genius as one tiling, and his personal 
life as another—never to suffer the 
feelings of the author to interfere with 
the duties of the man—to forget alto¬ 
gether when his pen is not in his fin¬ 
gers, that it has been, and will again 
he, in their grasp. Tliis is very well 
said, but we fear the history of litera¬ 
ture will furnish but few examples in 
which the good old poet's theory has 
been reduced to practice—his own 
case, we believe, approaches as near 
to an example, as almost any one in 
recent times. No spectacle, certainly. 
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can be eo noble, as the life of a man 
of true and lofty genius, regulated 
throughout upon such a princiidc. 
Su(^, we have every reason to believe, 
was the case with Shakespeare—with 
Spenser—with Milton—and such we 
know has been, and is the case, with a 
few others of theworld's greatestnames. 
But how completely the reverse was 
the fact in regard to Dryden, to Pope, 
to Addison—now completely the re¬ 
verse is the fact in regard to the esti¬ 
mable living names of Wordsworth, 
of Southey—and in regard to almost 
all the living names that rank under 
theirs! Lord Byron has himself said 
many witty things about the absurdi¬ 
ties of “ an author all over”—and, in 
his personal conversation, he was al¬ 
most always the mere man of fashion. 
But we know enough of his temper 
aud feelings to be perfectly convinced 
that all this was a matter of elaborate 
art and study with him—that he was 
playing a part when he figured as the 
dandy Lord—tliat his mind was more 
continually, restlessly, and intensely 
occupied with literary matters, and, 
above all, his own literary reputation, 
than jwrhapa ever was case with 
any other man of the same sort of rank 
in the world of letters, but Voltaire. In 
fact, the very sarcasms Lord Byron has 
bestowed upon these foibles, arc only 
so many proofs that they lay very near 
his own heart. There is no trick of 
self-love more common than that of 
ridiculing in others tho fault which 
we feci, and which we would fain have 
others not detect, in ourselves. Ilow 
often does a sore conscience mask itself 
in a grin! 

How did the English public conduct 
itself in regard to this most sensitive 
artist? From the beginning of his 
true career—it began with Childe 
Harold—we, in spite of all manner of 
disclamations and protestations, insist¬ 
ed upon saddling Byron, himself per¬ 
sonally, with every attribute, however 
dark and repulsive, with which he had 
chosen to invent a certain fictitious 
personage, the hero of a romance. It 
is time enough, that the thoughts and 
feelings .embodied in this fictitious 
mrsonage's character, as poetized by 
Lord Byron, must have at some time 
or other passed through Lord Byron's 
own mind, and subsequent events 
decidedly shewed that many of them 
had been too much at home there. 
But the.wovld was hasty, and there¬ 


fore unjust. How do wc know, that 
if Harold had been criticised merely 
us the character of Macbeth or Mar- 
mion is criticised. Lord Byron would 
have continued to paint little else but 
Childe Harold ? How do we know how 
much our obstinate blending of Ha¬ 
rold with Byron, stimvilated the proud 
and indignant Byron to blend himself 
with Harold ? How do we know, that 
we did not ourselves, by our method of 
criticizing his work, tempt the poet's 
haughty mind to brood exclusively 
on tho% very trains of dark and mis¬ 
anthropic thought, which, had we done 
otherwise, mi{^t have given way to 
everything that was happy and genial? 
There are horses, to whom no spur 
equals the stimulus of the bit. 

But more—^let people consider for a 
moment what it is that they demand 
when they insist upon a poet of By¬ 
ron’s class abstaining altogether from 
expressing in bis works anything of 
his own feelings in regard to anything 
that immediately concerns his own 
history. We tell him in every possi¬ 
ble form and shape, that the great and 
distinguishing merit of his po<.-try is 
the intense truth with which that 
poetry expresses his owu personal 
feelings.—We encourage him in every 
possible way to dissect his own heart 
for our entertainment—we tempt him, 
by every bribe most likely to act power¬ 
fully on a young and imaginative man, 
to plunge into the darkest depths of 
self-knowledge, to madden his brain 
with ctcnia! self-scrutinies, to find his 
pride and his pleasure in what others 
shrunk from as torture—we tempt him 
to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
until they obviously acquire the power 
of leading him to the very brink of 
phrenssy—we tempt him to find, and 
to see in this perilous vocation, the 
staple of his existence, the food of his 
ambition, the very essence of his glory 
—and the moment that, by habits of 
our own creating, at least of our own 
encouraging and confirming, he is car¬ 
ried one single step beyond what we 
happen to approve of^ we turn round 
witn all the bitforness of spleen, and 
reproach him with the unmanliness of 
entertaining the public with his feel¬ 
ings in regard to his separation from 
his wife. This was truly the conduct 
of a fair and liberal public! To our 
view of the matter. Lord Byron, treat¬ 
ed as he had been, tempted as he hsul 
been, and tortured and insulted as he 
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-was at the moment, did no more for¬ 
feit his character by writing what he 
did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circum¬ 
stances of the same nature, would 
have done, by telling something of his 
mind abont it to an intimate friend 
across the fire. The public had forced 
him into the habits of familiarity, and 
they received his confidence with no¬ 
thing but anger and scorn.' 

We had written thus far, when a 
little volume, entitled “ Letters on 
the Character and Genius of Lord By¬ 
ron,” * was put into our hands. Tne 
author is Sir Egerton Brydges, a gen¬ 
tleman whose general character must 
be tolerably well known among most 
of our readers. Sir Egerton is now a 
man advanced in years, and it is not 
difficult to trace in this book the feel¬ 
ings of one, who does not think himself 
to have been over well treated in the 
world. lie has unquestionably shewn 
something very like genius in several 
of his works—especially in the novel 
of Clifford—but his range of mind has 
always been considered as small, and 
there has undoubtedly been a sad 
want of power and breadth, either of 
design or execution, in all his works. 
Ilis name, however, was respectable, 
and W'c think, upon the whole, it will 
be considerably raised, when the pro¬ 
duction now tefore us has attracted 
general notice—which we perceive it 
has not yet done—^indeed, even we 
have only heard of it, and seen it, by 
pure accident. Sir Egerton's book is 
altogether deficient in plan and ar¬ 
rangement. Tautology and repetition 
are most wearisomely abundant in it; 
weak tilings arc said over and over 
again, and strong thoughts are said 
weakly. Nevertheless, Sir Egerton 
appears throughout as a most candid 
and upright critic of I.ord Byron—^ho 
aims at truth —he writes in the true 
spirit of a gentleman—and if in rela¬ 
tion to Lord Byron’s poetical works, 
his own little views and theories are 
often introduced with no good efifect, 
in relation to the character of the man, 
he--bcing entirely above the paltry 
feelings of envy, malice, and uncha¬ 
ritableness,—speaks throughout, we 
must wy, in a tone of manliness and 
elevation, calculated to do him tlie 
highest honour. 


There is nothing here of the feel¬ 
ings of the disappointedautbor, though 
we think there is much of the feelings 
of the high-born gentleman, who sup¬ 
poses himself, we know not how just¬ 
ly, to have met with less success tlian 
he was entitled to in the present fa¬ 
shionable society of England. Perhaps 
some sympathies as to this last matter 
may have, however unconscious Sir 
Egerton Brydges might be of it, main¬ 
ly contributed to his undertaking the 
work before us. This circumstance 
by no means detracts from its value, 
in our eyes, and we certainly appreci¬ 
ate most warmly the zeal with which 
a neglected veteran has come forward 
to vindicate the fame of one, whom few 
in the same situation would have look¬ 
ed upon without feelings much less 
genim. We shall quote a passage 
which we think our ^ead^rs will re¬ 
ceive in good part, in place of some¬ 
thing much to the some purpose, 
with which wc were about to have 
pursued our own discussion. We have 
marked one paragraph in Italics—our 
readers will easily see why. 

“ It is well known that the points of 
attack on Lord Byron havebern for some 
years directed, not against liis genius, but 
against his morals and personal character. 
An apologist on this head ought to be 
very explicit, both for Lord Byron’s sake 
and for his own. Were the reprobation 
and obloquy with which Lord Byron was 
pursued, from his entrance at Cambridge 
till his deatli, just or unjust? Had he 
cause for discontent and bitterness, or 
had he not ? Tire common cry is, that 
he had not!—that he threw away genius, 
rank, station, the'world’s favour,—-nay, 
tlie world’s desire to receive him witli 
open arms, in spite of errors and faults, 
—by defiance, outrage of all decorum, 
avoidance of society, foul satire, misan¬ 
thropy, and the indulgence of all violent 
passions. 

** Such, at least, if not the general cry, 
has been the unqualified clamour of more 
than half his countrymen! If such charges 
were true, it would be an odious task to 
be his apologist, even aided by all his 
dazzling genius. To me this view of him 
seems not merely a gross caricature, but 
a most wicked falsehood. It is not ne¬ 
cessary for me to rest my defence on the 
principle that we ought to limit our con¬ 
sideration to the merits or demerits of an 
author’s writings, and have no concern 


• Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lird Byron, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. &c. A,c. Ac. I^ndon—Longman & Co. P. 457. Post fivo. 10s. Gd. 
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with hifl private and personal character, 
except so far as it affects his writings; 
though a great deal might be urged for 
this principle, especially after an author’s 
death. It bcems to me tliat T^rd Byron's 
personal character 1ms been frightfully 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

*' There is in the world, very generally 
prevalent, a strange perversion of mind 
and heart, which forgives to young men 
who have m rvdeeming virtues or talents, 
that, as the venial folly of early life, which 
is branded with infamy in him who has 
genius and a thousand brilliant rpialities 
of heart, and a thousand brilliant actions, 
which ought to efface even great irregu¬ 
larities and faults. It would he well, if 
genius could always bring with it ail vir¬ 
tue, Wisdom, prudence, complacency, and 
self-command,—if high sensibility, or 
susceptibility, was ahmi/s impressible by 
good, and 7ieviir by coif ;—^but such is not 
human nature; such is not the state in 
which Providence has sent us into the 
world! Lord Byron has been tried by 
rules not applied to others; not appli¬ 
cable to the ipuilities of our frail being; 
.^nd, what is worse still, very often upon 
assumed and Ivivnied facts ! 

“ I Will run rapidly over such of the 
generally-mentioned incidents of his life 
as I have every reason to believe cannot 
he contradicted, or, at least, not dispro¬ 
ved. I pretend to uo personal know¬ 
ledge, nor to intelligence peculiar to my¬ 
self. 

** It is said that at Cambridge Lord 
Byron endeavoured to distinguish himself 
by eccentricities unworthy a man endowed 
with talents which might command ho- 
nouraliic fame. I admit the choice of a 
bear as hiscORipanion, with all its attend¬ 
ant history, to have been a boyislt act, 
which showed both ba<l taste and want of 
judgment. 1 do not doubt that Lord By¬ 
ron had inherent in him, not only an ex¬ 
cess of pride, but a good deal of vanity, 
wliich is not always united with it. The 
truth is, that there was implanted in him 
that strong /ove if distinction, which is gi¬ 
ven us for the wisest purposes, as a spur 
to noble exertions and a career of useful 
glory! But this dre does not always find 
vent in its proper direction ; accidents 
sometimes impede it; blights, chills, ob¬ 
structions, turn it aside ; it is then al¬ 
most sure, if it l>e strong, to break out in 
excrescences, funguses, diseases! Lord 
Byron had been oppressed and disap¬ 
pointed dt school; be came to college 
with u wounded pride, and his manners, 
and (as I believe) the moriiflcatioii of a 
fortUfie inadequate to his rank, exposed 


him to a reception there which dwelt 
upon his haughty and meditative spirit, 
soured a temper naturally fierce, and 
drove his active feelings into extrava¬ 
gances in mere despair. This might be 
regretted ; but there was nothing iinna- 
turul in it, nothing radically bad, nothing 
irredeemable, notfung unlike what hius 
liappened to thousands wlio have turned 
out virtuous and excellent members of 
society. 

"But mark how much of the noble 
flame of a cultivated, amiable, and splcn- 
did mind was working in him, in liis liet- 
ter and more congenial hours, even nmo. 
At tliis crisis he wrote those poems which 
were published under the title of Honrs 
f Idleness ! And mark, too, how this ef¬ 
fort of a grand spirit emerging from a 
cloud was met!—It was turned into tlie 
most offensive mockery and insult! !— 
The author of that mischievous article 
has been named to me, but f am not at 
liberty to repeat it. 1 do not think it 
exaggeration to say, that much of the co¬ 
lour of the eccentric part of Lord Byron’s 
future life is to be attributed to that ar¬ 
ticle. J^ord Byron, also, is said in his 
latter life to liave known the author. 

“ Lord Byron now went abroad; but 
not till he hud taken vengeance of bis 
critics, and gained an advantage whicli 
must, in some degree, have cotisolcdhiin ; 
but the wound still rankled:— 

turret lateri lethaHs aninUo ! 

" The first two cantos of Childe Harold 
sliow that neither his understanding, his 
feelings, nor his genius, were allowed to 
sleep on his travels. Eccentricities, as 
strong as those cxliibited at Cambridge, 
and produced by the same canoes may, 
perhaps, b-ave been indulged during these 
wanderings; but It is clear, that tlicy were 
never suffered to overlay his genius, or 
break down the energies of his mind or 
heart. Iknownotwhether,if hedidnotre¬ 
sist to join in the youthful lollies which 
the more common being»-of his age, and 
rank, and sphere of life endcatroiir to ren¬ 
der themselves remarkable, the flume 
which could still burn so brightly in the 
midst of such an enfeebling and extin¬ 
guishing atmosphere, did not thus prove 
its vigour and its virtue more decidedly, 
than if carefully cultivated, and kept 
from all perils and counteractions.—It is 
a sickly flame which never makes the 
cauldron boil over, and cannot live amid 
winds and tempests, even at the expense 
of sometimes taking a wrong and dan¬ 
gerous direction. 

“ At the age of twenty-four, after three 
11 
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years of absence, Z<ord Byron refused 
fi-oin hia first travels. Tbe publication 
of the first part of ChUde Barold, (1812,) 
brought him into immediate fashion. 
But this sort of fashion, this quick pass 
from one extreme to another, is almost 
as dangerous and oversetting in youth to 
a sensitive, fiery, and turbid spirit, as ne¬ 
glect and obloquy. It is like one used 
only to tlie bracing drink of cold waters 
suddenly overtaken by strong and inebri¬ 
ating wine! It must be recollected, that 
though in tlie democratic temper which 
prevails in England, Lord fiyron’a rank 
|a\’ouId not by itself procure him proper 
Tiotice; yet when the whim of fashion 
fixed its eye on him on other accounts, 
it was a j^at aid, and increased fivelbld 
the silly distinction Which it confers with 
such blind adulation on its idols, I will 
nor. degrade my pen by attempting to 
give a picture of the manner in which It 
acts, or an examination of the little des¬ 
picable cabals, artifices, intrigues, pas¬ 
sions, and insairities, on these puny nar¬ 
row stages of life, where the actofs and 
actresses have tlie folly and blindness to 
call themselves the world, as if these few 
hundreds of silly people formed the ex- 
clusively-important part of mankind !— 
nay, as if they monopdised title, birth, 
rank, wealth, polish, talent, and know¬ 
ledge ; and this at a crisis, when the an- 
cient and ffreat nobilitp keep themsdvet fort 
the mod part and when tJiese arefu- 

sMtutlisis are principally Tiew titles, Mad 
Indians, adiWHtwcrs, noisy fpolUkiam, im¬ 
pudent wits of low origin, vulgar emergers 
from the dty suddenly got rich, contractors, 
Jews, rhyming orators, and scheming jxir- 
sons, who have pushed themsetoes into notice 
by dint if oiwnjmrse or hraten facet and 
who get a little bad gilding, like the ginger¬ 
bread of a rustiefair, by a few cast duchesses, 
countesses, wlto, having cotne to the end 
f their own packets, credits, and dmracters, 
are willing to come vdiercixr the doors f 
large houses can be opened to them, attd the 
costs f expensfiurientertainiHenls jmid I 

Into this new world, besetting to the 
young, the vain, and the inexperienced, 
lA)rd Byron was now plunged. It is true 
that his family was ancieht, and had been 
highly allied, and might fairly be said to 
belong to the old nobilitybut 1 trust 
it will hot be deemed invidions to say 
frankly, that they were now in their wane: 
bis father had lived in high life; but he 
died when the son was an infont, leaving 


the wreck of a apent fortune^ and a wi¬ 
dow to whose affairs retiremwiit tbe 
world became necessary, and who brought 
up her son amiong her oWn relations in 
Scotland, till the tithe when he was sent 
to Harrow. 

There is nothing more illiberal than s 
great sekoot on tbe subject of fortune, 
manners, tmd connexions, ^hen these 
operate to fhrhlsh mortification to a 
proud, sulleta spirit, the chances are that 
it never recovers from its effects. Every 
one knows that tiie great passion of boys 
assembled in large numbers-is to mortify 
each other. 1 learned many yeors ago, 
from good intetllgeiice, that Lord Byron 
was especially sbbject(‘d to these effects. 
I think, therefore, that candour ought to 
make some allowance, if, under these 
circumstances, the sudden blaze of fashion 
that fell On Lord Byron had a sort of un¬ 
due temporary influence over his strong 
mind, which it would not otherwise have 
had. 

** I say temporary .1 shall presently 
show that he emancipated himself from 
it to a degree and in a manner which has 
been made an offensive chaige against 
him, but which appears to me a proof of 
bis radical magnanimity and rectitude. 

“ But in the midst of this burst of 
fashionable idolatry his enemies and bis 
traducers never left him. Not only were 
every error and indiscretion of his past 
life brought forward and made tbe theme 
of every tongue, but all were exaggerated; 
and there were added to them a thousand 
utter inventions of diabolical malignity. 
1 had foigot to mention the old monk's 
skull, found at Newslead, which he bad 
formed into a drinking-cup, when he 
first quitted Cambridge for the old man¬ 
sion of bis ancestors, and the orgies of 
which among his companions he made it 
a part. It must be confessed that it was 
an unfeeling frolic wliick it would be vain 
to excuse, and which, I must frankly 
own, fills me with a painful shudder that 
X cannot overcome. 1 am wUlIi^ to 
aurrender it to the opprobrium whichjt 
deserves. But bis calumniators wHtonot 
content with this; they founded the most 
revolting perversions on it, wlticli have 
found their way into the German and 
other foreign biographies of our poet. It 
cannot, however, but strike us, tbatmwy 
a youth of rank has been guilty of ahun« 
di^ jokes equally olyectuniable,—yet 
against whom surii acts, if he bappeued 


* Qur readers will recollect what was said in our Number for last November, 
about tbe fact, that Lord Byron nsver had access to tbe reed first chusof London so¬ 
ciety. Mr Bowles lias quoted the passage we allude to in bis late *' Final Appeal** 
upon the Pope Controvenw with itoscoe and Byron. 
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to be stupid, and never to have done a 
good thing to counterbalanee them, were 
never brought forward as objections to 
lua amiableneas or r^pectability. 

*• Four eventful years (1812 to 181S) 
passed in this tnanner i.i England. It 
was on the 2d of January,1815, that Lord 
Byron’s marriage took place: a subject 
on which it u not necessary to my pur¬ 
pose to enter Into any details, and which 
I wUlingly avoid. All the world knows 
that it was not happy, and that, where- 
ever the fault lay, it embittered the re¬ 
mainder of Ida days. . 

*' ’I'he charge agumd Lord Byron is,— 
not that he fell a victim to excessive 
temptations, and a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances which it required a very rare 
and extraordinary degree of virtue, wis¬ 
dom, prudence, and steadiness, to sur¬ 
mount,—but titat he abandoned a situa¬ 
tion of uncommon advantages,, and fell 
weakly, pusillanimously, and selfishly, 
when victory would have, been easy, and 
when defeat was ignominious. 1 have 
anticipated much of the answer to this 
charge; I will dwell a little more on it. 

I do not deny that Lend Byron inberitcel 
some very desirable and even enviable 
prmle^s in the lot of life which fell to 
his slwe. I should felsify my known 
sentiments if I treated lightly the gift of 
an ancient English peerage, and a name 
of honour and venerable antiquity: but 
without a fortune competent to that rank, 
it is not * a bed of roses }*—nay, it is 
attended with many and extreme diffi¬ 
culties, and the difficulties are exactly 
sucli as a genius and temper like Lord 
^ Byron’a wea least calculated to meet 
at any rate, least calculated to meet un¬ 
der the peculiar collateral circumstances 
in which he was placed. His income 
was very narrow; his Kew^ead property 
left him a very small disposable surplus; 
his Ltmeaskire property was, In its condi¬ 
tion, &c. unproductive. A pi^essUm, 
—4ucb as the army,—ml^t have lessen¬ 
ed, or almost annihilated, the difiScultiea 
of bis peculiw positioi^—hut probably 
bis ^glheness rendered Biis Impossible. 
He. seems to have had a love of inde- 

E ntdence, whidi was noble, and, proba- 
y, even an intractability; but this tem¬ 
per added to his indisposition to bend 
and ad^pt himself to his lot. A dull, or 
supple, or intriguing man, without a 
aipgle good quality of head Or heart, 
inanag<^ it muclt better. .He 
, m^thaye made himself subservient to 
goveromentv and wormed himself into 
senne locmtive phu% > w be might have 
iivad meanly, confen^ himsdif stupidly 
; mr cringd^f to all humours^ and .o«en 
'' mtiisM' on the wings of hDCistp 

' teiih.Uttk.parsonal expense.. 


'* Lord Byron was of another quality 
Mld^ temperament: if the world would 
not conform to him, still less would he 
conform to them. He had all the manly 
baronial pride of his ancestors, though bo 
bad not ail their wealth, and their means 
of generosity, hospitality, and patronage; 
he bad the will, alas I without the power. 

** With this temper, these feelings, this 
genius, exposed to a combination of such 
untoward and trying circmnstances, it 
would indeed have been inimitably praise¬ 
worthy if Lord Byron could have been 
always wise, prudent, calm, correct, pure, 
virtuous, and unassailable :—if he coul^ 
have shown all the force and splendoiKF 
of his mi^ty poetical energies, without 
any mixture of their clouds, their bane¬ 
ful lightnings, or their storms:—if ho 
could have preserved all his sensibility to 
every kind and noble passion, yet have 
remained placid and unaffected by the at¬ 
tack of any blameablc emotion;—that is, 
it would have been admirable if he bad 
been an angel, and not a man ! 

“ Unhappily, the outrages he received, 
the gross calumnies which were heaped 
upon him, even in the time of his highest 
favour witii the public, turned the de¬ 
lights of bis very days of triumph to poi¬ 
son, and gave him a soft of moody, fierce, 
and violent despair, which led him to hii- 
mours, acts, and words, that mutually 
aggravated the ill-will and tlie offences 
between him and his assailants. Hicre 
was a during einrit in bis temper and his 
talents, which was idways inflamed rather 
than corrected by opposition. 

** In this most unpropitious state of 
tilings, everything that tuenr wrong was 
attributed to Lo^ Byron; and, wlien 
once attributed, was assumed and argued 
upon as an undeniable/tct. Yet, to 
mind, it is quite clear,—quite unattended 
by a partiele of doubt,—that, in many 
tilings in wbkh he has been the most 
blamed, he was the absolute victim of 
mitfartvaie; that ut)|H'opitiotts trains of 
events (for T do not igisb to s/ijfl the 
blame on others) led to explosions and 
consequent derangements, which no cold 
prudent pretender to extreme propriety 
and correctness could have averted, or 
met in a manner-Icss tdameable tlian that 
in which Lord Byfron met it. 

“ It is not easy to conceive a cliaractcr 
less fitted to conciliate general society by 
his manners wd habits, than that of I^^rd 
Byron. It is probable that he could make 
his address and conversation pleasing to 
ladies when he chose to please; but to 
tbe young dandies of fesinon, noble and 
i^noblC) be must have been very repul- 
,, sive: as long as be continued to be the 
Ion—i<tha libn,—they may have endured 
him without opening their mouths, be- 
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cause he had a frown and a ladi whtch 
th^ were not willing to encounter j but, 
when his back was tturned, and they 
thought it safe, I do not doubt Utat they 
burst out into full cry! X liave beard 
complaints of his vanity, his peevishness, 
his desire to monopolize distinction, his 
dislike of all hobbies but his own. It is 
not improl>able tliat there may liave been 
some foundation for these complaints: I 
am sorry for it if there wa& 1 regret 
such littlenesses. And then another part 
of the story is probably left untold: wo 
hear nothing of the provocations git'en 
him ;—sly liints, curve of the lip, side* 
looks, U’eacherous smiles, flings at poetry, 
shrugs at noble authors, idang jokes, 
idiotic bets, enigmatical appointments, 
and boasts of being senseless brutes! 
We do not hear repeated the jest of the 
glory of tlic Jew, tliat buys the ruined 
peer’s falling castle; the d—d good fel¬ 
low, that keeps the finest stud and the 
best hounds in the country out of the 
snip]>iiigs and odds and ends of liia con¬ 
tract : and the famous good match that 
the Duke’s daugliter is going to make 
with Dick Wigley, the son of the rich 
slave-merchant at Liverpool! We do not 
hear the clever dry jests whi^eted round 
the table by Mr eldest son of 

the new and rich Lord —— by young 
Mr ——, only son of Lord ——, the ex- 
lords A., B., and C., sons of three Irish 
Union Earls, great borough-hoiders, and 
the very grave and sarcastic Lord — 
who believes that he has the monopoly 
of all the talents and all the political and 
legislative knowledge of the kingdom, 
and that a poet and a bellman are only 
fit to be yoked together! 

" Thus, then, was this illustrious aiid. 
mightypoet driven into Yea, driven I 
Who would live in a country in which 
he had been so used, even though it was 
the land of bis nativity, the land of a 
thousand noble ancestors, the land of 
freedom, the land where his head had 
been crowned witu laurels,-—but where 
his heart had been tortured, where all his 
most generous and most noble thoughts 
ha<l been distorted and rendered ugly, 
and where his slightest errors and Indis¬ 
cretions had been magnified hito hideous 
crimes ?” 

The following passage may also be 
worthy our readers' consideration 

** If Lord Byron had been the monster 
wbicli detestable rumour represented him, 
then there was nothing which bis genius 
had at Utat time put forth at all adequate 
to Uie redemption his name, and to 
render thO cluum of Ins wriUngs para-i^ 
mount to the disgust which ought to have 


been raised by bis dharaeter,' Hie fiu: 
is, that bis writings were mainly the te- 
fiectkns of his character % and consistency 
required that they who admired one 
should admire the other. I suspect, then, 
that the hatred, was sincere; the odmirtaiiat^ 
hollow, feigned, and the mere unexami- 
ned echo id a few leading spirits, who 
gave the tone in fashionable literature.^ 
11111 cauve, no doubt, was mingled up 
with other whimsical ingredients, of 
which the frame of fashion is engender¬ 
ed;-—such as novelty, wonder, applied 
both to tiae author and bis compositions; 
and in these latter, a great sprinkling of 
strange, daring,' and licentious fenlts, 
which the taste for pungency, indulged by 
imbecile.fashion, mistook for beauties. 

** Lord Byron had too manly, penetra-' 
ting, and noble a mind, to be satisfied 
wi& a fame, which, however extended, 
was so hollow, and accompanied by so 
many frightful and beart-reToIting draw¬ 
backs. He saw that even in his writings 
there was a constant disposition to divetl 
the attention from the points where his 
strength and his merit lay, to throw ft 
where the praise could not be supported, 
and invidiously to select features that 
were the ebullitions of those bumours, 
which, though he could not control, he in 
bis hours of more sober thongiit regret¬ 
ted : and this, too, for the donbie purpose 
of connecting them with all bis personal 
errors, and giving exaggerated strength 
to his indiscretions or bis peculiarities. 
He perhaps knew well, as Johnson said 
of Milton, * what nature had bestCwcd 
upon him more bountifully than upon 
other men t* he knew, in tqiite of the oe- 
casional frailties of his being, what vir¬ 
tue, what superiority to vulgar goodness, 
there was in those happier fits of exer¬ 
tion, when the more Jttblime or more 
pathetic inspirations ermis Muse broke 
into utterance, and were embodied in bis 
most eloquent and enchanting language! 
Yet these, he found, were taken as vain 
words which availed his moral character 
notliiiig in the estimation of mankind; 
while all his ribaldry, all oT bis lower or 
more evil nature, were solely taken as 
part of himself I < But what,’ cries the 
arch-cenaurer, * are all the fine senti¬ 
ments in the world, if they are not pro¬ 
ved by concordant action ?’ The union 
is, m doubt, demable and n^ssmry to jtro^ 
duee pe^ectioni but is there no tbrtue in 
the grand and beaut^iti speeukdions ^ the 
mind, when titejf are sincere f We are not 
mere materud bektgs ; not* wffl the rectitude 
^our material conduct ennoble us, or raider 
us good, if ow mhtds are low, boM, and ts- 
ewus- dndie contraty, there may be mighty 
atui sidendid greatness in-the snmt, even 
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when our <wtion$ are eometima Jhiil. No 
orte con fed g^wult tender, beavtful, and 
just sentiments, pko is not virtuous at the 
moment f their impression. The re¬ 
verse of this, I am awai'e, most, on the 
same principle, he true} and for all that 
arc bud in Lord Byron, ho must answer. 
Blit in this last class many more have 
lieen included by a public, not equally 
nice on other occasion^ than strictly and 
fairly belong to it. 

« So far, then, Lord Byron had much 
stronger reason for his bitterness, his dis¬ 
content, and his misanthropy, than has 
been granted to him. ItwasnotallnmsAirre 
with him, as has been represented: the 
situation he is said to have thrown away 
did not afford so much ground for grati¬ 
tude, rather than gloom and hatred. He 
perceived that, while be was treading on 
flowers, mines of pestilence and destruc¬ 
tion were beneath. Doors dew open to 
him; voices bailed him: but he was of a 
temperament too ethereal to breathe well 
in the thick tainted air,—of an ear too 
nice, to be pleased by the perfidious 
sounds. 

** All these, however, he would probably 
have continued to endure; and the do¬ 
minion of his great intellect, the mellow¬ 
ness and sobriety of added years, the 
calmness which long intercourse with 
mankind gives to the irritubllity of the 
temper and nerves, might gradually have 
secured to him a sort of tame and esti¬ 
mation less dangerous, and more satis¬ 
factory both, to his judgment and his 
.. pride. All these were irretrievably de¬ 
feated by a most ill-assorted combination 
of domestic events. It is absurd to sup¬ 
pose that any human understanding can 
command all the complicated trains of 
human afiuirs, and be answerable for con¬ 
sequences which >vill liefall us in spite of 
wisdom and vird|||' There is sometimes 
domestic misety^ere there is no fault.'* 

The personalities scattered over 
some of Lord Byron's writings in re¬ 
lation to some living tnhn of letters, 
have been quoted and commented on 
as, scarcely less than his allupiona to 
his own domestic affoirs, proving un¬ 
manly suite to liave formed an essential 
part of his personal character. Some 
of these personalities—especially those 
aboutMr Coleridge—cannot be pardon¬ 
ed^ upon any grounds. Mr Coleridge 
is, and always was, incapable of in¬ 
juring any human being ; and he, of 
all men in tlie world, is totally above 
the feeUnas of literary envy. Ho ol- 
f imys, rao^in all places, did justice to 
‘ ^yron^genii^; and he had too much 
' taste, (even if there had b^h no¬ 


thing more in the case,) to make Lord 
Byron’s personal concerns the subject 
of bis conversation. But might not 
the character of Coleridge have been 
much misrepresented to Lord Byron? 
Might he not have suffered himself to 
be influenced by that sort of rumour, 
however absurd, that has always mix¬ 
ed up Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey all together, as if they were, 
both poetically and personally, com¬ 
pletely ires juncti in uno9 We are 
afraid that there may have been no 
want of mean understrappers to poi- 
eon his lordship's mind with base lies 
as to Coleridge ; and we are certainly 
quite unable to believe that l.ord By¬ 
ron is chargeable with much more 
than being a great deal too rash and 
hasty of belief as to this matter. What 
motive could he have for abusing the 
personal character of a brother poet, 
for whose poetical fame he himself 
had perhaps done more than any other 
contemporary ? One of the best-na- 
tured and kindest-hearted men in the 
world, Coleridge, will assuredly suf¬ 
fer those ill-advised sarcasms to make 
no lasting impression upon his rich 
and noble mind. 

As to Mr Wordsworth, and still 
more as to Mr Soudiey, we confess we 
take quite a different view of the mat¬ 
ter. The former, no matter from 
what causes external to himself, from 
what long ill-usage received at base 
hands, and entailing innumerable 
consequences of real evil—the former 
illustriouspoAt is unquestionably much 
belied if he be not accustomed, on too 
many occasions, to sneer at, and ut¬ 
terly undervalue, the prcductious of 
contemporary genius more fortunate, 
in the worldly meaning of the word, 
than his own. We certainly have no 
BOTt of doubt that Mr Wordsworth 
may easily have permitted himself to 
say things of, even to. Lord Byron, 
sufficient if not to vindicate and justi¬ 
fy, to afford at least no inconsiderable 
apology for, the few insignifleaut jokes, 
which, after all, constitute the sum 
of Xaird Byron’s offences against him. 
And, by the way, we do not recollect 
that any of the^ jokes were levelled 
against Mr Wordsworth otherwise 
than in bis poetical capacity. 

With regard to Mr fSxuthey, the case 
is'quite of another kind. Here there 
was a real, rooted antipathy. Lord 
Byron conridered the Laureate as a 
base mnegado in politics and religion. 
Kothing could be more absurd than 
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thnt belief—but it was his. lie, more¬ 
over, believed Mr Southey to ^ his 

E ersonal enemy—he Ixlieved him to 
e a man accustomed, in all possible 
ways, to abuse and vilify nira in 
his conversation and his correspond¬ 
ence. Mr Southey has denied that 
this was true; but, subseciuently to 
that denial, he has written far more, 
and far severer things, (in so far as 
intention goes,} against Lord Byron, 
than ever Lord Byron wrote ag.unst 
him. He who has dubbed Bvron ** the 
chief of the Satanic school,’*^ can have' 
no right now to complain of Byron 
calling him ** Renegado," and ''Turn¬ 
coat.” 'I'hcy are, at all events, quits. 
And as little right can he have to find 
fault with Byron’s too easily taking up 
malevolent misrepresentations of the 
tone of his conversation in regard to 
Lord Byron, who himself has, since 
Lord Byron’s death, written a violent 
diatribe against Lord B^^ron, merely 
on the authority of certain passages in 
Mr Medwin’s book —a book tvliich 
had not been published for a week, 
ere every man of sense in England 
uas well satisfied as to the utter 
worthlessness of its authority, — a 
book, as to the real character of which, 
knowing as we all do Mr Southey’s 
intimate relations with the publisher 
of the Quarterly Review, we can with 
difficulty suppose Mr Southey to have 
been utterly in the dark for many 
hours after it came into his hands. 

As for the squibs, epigrams, &c. 
about some of his own friends, such as 
Mr Rogers, Mr Moore, and Air I lob- 
house, that liave, although unpub¬ 
lished, been sufficiently heard of in 
the world—we really cannot pretend 
to attach .any sort of importance to 
such tilings. It is certain that these 
gentlemen were always the firm friends 
of Lord Byron, and it is certain that 
his fame is now as dear to them as it 
ever was. There are moments in which 
wc all crack jokes at the expense of 
t>crsons for whom we have the since- 
rest aft’ection; and the only difference 
is, that we are not all poets and au¬ 
thors like Lord Byron, that our sar¬ 
castic words are forgotten, while his 
liiera scripfa manet* The story of his 
having said to hia mother, when he^ 
and Mr Hobhouse parted company on 
their travels, that he " was glad to be 
alone," amounts to nothing; for who 
is he, and above all, who is the poet, 
who does not often feel the departure 
of his dearest friend as a temporary 


relief ? The man that was composing 
Childe Harold had other things tooi- 
tertain him than the conversation of 
any companion, however pleasant; 
and we believe there are few pleasant¬ 
er companions anywhere than Air 
Hobhouse. This story, however, has 
been magnified into a mighty matter 
by Mr Dallas, whose name has re¬ 
cently been rather wearisomely con- 
necteil with Lord Byron’s. In justice 
to Air Hobhouse, we shall quote from 
the Westminster Review a passage 
upon this matter, which we cannot 
doubt to have come from Mr H.'s 
own pen. Mr Alexander Dallas, in 
talking of (he Chancellor’s injunction 
against the publication of some of 
Lord Byron’s lettets, obtained by Mr 
Hobhouse acting as Lord ByrOn’s exe¬ 
cutor, has said,— 

•• Mr IIt.1>house v/as travelling with 
Lord Byron during the time when many 
of these letters were written, and proba¬ 
bly he supposes that his lordship may 
have often mentioned him to his mother. 
This seems an equally natural supposi. 
tion with the other; and if it should have 
entered into Air Ilobhouse’s head, he 
would, by analogy, he equally ready to 
swear, not that he supposed he was often 
mentioned, but that he reaiiy was so. 
And yet, after reading Lord Byron’s let¬ 
ters to his mother, it would never be ga¬ 
thered from them that he liad any com¬ 
panion at all in his travels; exerjH,indued, 
thul Mr Mobhouse's name is mentioned in 
an enurneralion if his suite ; and ui>on part¬ 
ing with him. Lord Byron expresses his saiis- 
Jactum at being alone." 

Mr Hobhouse’s comment on this 
follows. 

“ Of course such persons as Air Dal¬ 
las and his son Alexander could have no 
notion, but that Air Ilobbouse’s interfe¬ 
rence to prevent the publication of the 
correspondence must have been dictated 
by some interested motive; and hence, 
the offer to omit any passoge in the, let¬ 
ter that might he disagreeable to that 
gentleman. And here we will remark, 
that it might have been very possible tliat 
two young men, neither of tlietn three- 
and-twenty, travelling together, might oc¬ 
casionally have had Such differences as to 
give rise to uncomfortable feelings, which 
one of them might communicate when 
writing to his own mother; but that it is 
impossible to believe, that after many 
years of subsequent intercourse, the wri¬ 
ter would make a present of such letters 
for publication, as contained nnything to 
wound the feelings of him with whom be 
was living on terms of the moat unre- 
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served intimacy. Mr R. C> Dnilos, in 
Ida letter to Mrs Leigh, which his son 
has published, asserted that Mr Hohhouse 
bad endeavoured to stop the forthcoming 
volume, because he was a’armed and 
tated (so he colls it) for himself—and he 
hints that he had reason for so feeling-~ 
os if Lord Byron’s letteis might contain 
disagreeable mention of him; yet it after¬ 
wards turned out, upon the confession of 
Dallas, the son, that Mr Hohhouse is 

* mentioned throughout the whole of the 
correspondence with great aftection.* 
Supposing the contrary bad been the case, 
whose cliaracter would have suffered ? 
Mr Ilobhouse might have been grieved, 
but it would not have been for himself; 
the irtdiscretion of giving (if he did give) 
such letters to a third person would have 
rested with Lord Byron; but the infamy 
of publishing them would have belonged 
only to the seller of the manuscripts. 
We will show, in this place, another proof 
of the sort of moral principle whiclr has 
presided over the publication in question. 
It answered the purpose of the editor to 
deal in the strongest insinuations against 
Mr Hobhoaso; but, unfortunately, his 
father bad, in the course of his coiTe- 
spondence witli Lord Byron, mentioned 
that gentleman in very different terms— 
what does the honest editor do ? he gives 
only the initial of the name, sO' that the 
eulogy, such as it is, may serve for any 
Mr H**. Mr R. C. Dallas’s words are, 

* I gave Murray your note on M * *, to 
be placed in the page with Wingdeld. 
lie must have been a very extraordinary 
young man, and 1 am sincerely sorry tor 
H * *, for whom 1 have felt an increased 
regard ever since 1 heard of bis intimacy 
with my son at Cadiz, and tliat they were 
mutually pleased.' [p. 165.] The H • • 
stands for Hohhouse, and the M • *, 
whom R. C. Dallas characterizes hero 

* as an extraordinary young man,* be¬ 
comes, in the hands of his honest son, 

* an unhappy Atheist,' (p. .325,] whose 
name he mentions, in another place, at 
full length, and characterizes him in such 
a way as must give the greatest pain to 
tJie surviving rclatioris and friends of the 
deceased. We know of nothing more in¬ 
excusable than this conduct* In the blind 
rage to be avenged of I^ord Byron, be¬ 
cause he would give iio more money or 
manuscripts to Mr K. C, Dallas, and of 
his lordshiji’s executor, because he would 
not permit bis private letters to be pub- 
lislied; the father and son not only con¬ 
sign the * body, soul, and muse' of their 


benelhctor to perdition, but extend their 
malediction to those whom he has re¬ 
corded as being the objects of his affec¬ 
tion and regard." 

Old Mr Dallas appears to have been 
an inveterate twadaler, and there are 
even worse things than twaddling al¬ 
leged against him by Mr Hohhouse, in 
the article we have been quoting. 
The worst of these, however, his mis¬ 
statement as to the amount ^ his pe¬ 
cuniary obligations to Lord Byron, 
may perhaps be accounted for in a 
way much more charitable than has 
found favour with Mr Hobhouse; and 
as to the son, (Mr Alexander Dallas,) 
we assuredly tliink he ha.s done no¬ 
thing, but what he supposed his filial 
duty bound him to, in the whole mat¬ 
ter. Angry people will take sneering 
and perverted views of the subject 
matter of dispute, without subjecting 
themselves in the eyes of the disinte¬ 
rested world, to charges so heavy ei¬ 
ther as Mr Hobhouse has thought fit 
to bring against Mr A. Dallas, or as 
Mr A. Dallas has thought fit to bring 
against Mr Hobhouse. As for the song 
of which so much has been said, what 
is it, after all, but a mere joke— 

Who are now the people’s men, 

My boy Hohbio? 

Yourself, and Burdett, Gentlemen, 

And Blackguards, Hurt, and Cobbio ! 

What is this foolery to the jOsts 
that passed between Swift and his 
dearest cronies ? 

As for JMessrs Moore and Rogers, 
we shall sec when they are dead,—and 
their Medwins, or, lietter still, tlim 
MSS. speak out—whether they have 
not said and written as many good 
things at Byron's expense os ever he 
did at tlieirs. Good Heavens 1 What 
is it come to—if tlire© distinguished 
friends, poets and wits by profession, 
may not exercise occasionaily a little 
of their poetical wit upon each other's 
foibles ? These men loved and respect¬ 
ed each other through life—What 
more has the worid any right to know 
about the matter ? ^ 

Some farther light may be thrown 
upon these matters, hhd others of a 
similar nature, by a' note to Count 
Gamba's Narrative on Lord Byron’s 
last Journey to Greece,* in which that 
gentleman comments upon certain pas¬ 
sages in the article on Lord Byron’s 


. Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece. Extracted from the 

JburnM of Count Peter Gamba, wlio attended hia Lordship on that Expedition. 
liOnd^.'Murray. 1825. 
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character^ which wo have already al¬ 
luded to as a disgrace even to the Lon¬ 
don Magaaine. Count Gamba speaks— 
We were in excellent health and spi¬ 
rits during our whole voyage from Italy 
to Greece; and for this we were partly 
indebted to oiir medicai man, and partly 
to that temperance which was observed 
by every one on board, except at the be¬ 
ginning of the voyage by tha captain of 
our vessel, who, however, ended by adopt¬ 
ing our mode of life. I mention this to 
contradict an idle story told in a maga¬ 
zine, (the London,) that Lord Byron on 
this voyage * passed the principal part Of 
the day drinking with tlie captain of the 
ship.’ Lord Byron, as we all did, passed 
his time chiefly in reading. He dined 
alone on deck; and sometimes in tlic 
evening he sat down with us to a glass 
or fwo, not more, of light Asti wine. He 
amused himself iir jjeating occasionally 
with the captain, whom be ended, how¬ 
ever, by inspiring with a loi’e of reading, 
such os we thought he had never felt b^ 
fore. 

“ To give some idea of the silly stories 
tliat were‘told to the prejudice of Lord 
Byron, and which, some of his biogra¬ 
phers have shewn every inciination to 
adopt for fact.s, I will mention, that our 
young physician confessed, that for the 
first fifteen days of our voyage he had 
lived in perpetual terror, having been in¬ 
formed that if lie committed the slightest 
fault, Lord Byron would have him torn 
to pieces by his dogs, which be k^t for 
that puqiose; or would order his Tartar 
to dash his brains out. This Turl^ was 
Baptists Falsieri the Venetian. In the 
same manner, the English inhabitants, 
both civil and military, of Cephatonia, 
seemed surprised by the kind, affable, 
open, and humorous disposition Of Lord 
Byron, having formed a preconception of 
him quite contrary to his real chameter. 
The writer in the magazine, who certain. 
]y never saw Lord Byron in his life, 
chooses to insert this fact, and to place 
tlie surprise and delight to tlte account 
of his Lordship, vvho, he says, * um gra¬ 
tified to a moU eetreevagant jdteh.' And at 
what?—merely because he was 'in good 
odour,* the writer say^ ' with the audio- 
rities of the Island.' If his Lordship was 
' gratified to a most extravagant pitch,' 
be concealed his gratification from me, 
who wa.s with Inm almost every hour in 
the day. Pleased he was at the attentions 
of the Cephalonian English, as it was bis 
nature to he with the attentions of any 
persons who seemed to wish him well: 
the rest is fiction. Perhaps I may be par¬ 
doned for olluding to one or two other 
pretended facts Introduced by the same 


writer, in order to finish the fisatures of 
the portrait which he has given of Z;;ord 
Byron. * It was dangerous,’ says that 
writer, * for liis friends to rise in the 
world, if they valued liis friendriiip more 
than their own fame—die bated tiiem.* 
This is very easily said, and is w'ith equal 
difficulty disproved; because tbe contro- 
vemiulists of both sides may end in say¬ 
ing, ' in my opinion, he did hate them ;* 
whilst the other can only reply, ‘ in my 
opinion, he did not.’ In proportion, how¬ 
ever. as the charge is so easily made, and 
■ with such difficulty refuted, and as it is a 
most serious imputation, the writer ought 
to have some very good grounds for bfe 
assertion. I Would therefore beg to ask 
him, which of his friends Lord Byron 
ever was knonm to Aafo, bcxiause or when 

* they rose in the world ?’ Which of his 
friends, 1 further ask, was he ever known 
to hate at all ? Tfi4tse very Jae individuals 
wftti. ? have always understood front, his 
Lordddft's otun lips, were his friends, I never 
heard him talk- ifr, except in terms of the most 
sincere attachment. My own o/nnion is just 
the contrary to that the writer in the ma¬ 
gazine. I think he prided hims^on the suc¬ 
cesses tfr his friends, and cittd them as a 
pro^ {f diicernment in the dunce <f some of 
his companions. This 1 know, that f envy 
he had not the least sjnirk in his whole dis- 
posiliimhe had strong anifiathies, certain¬ 
ly, to one or turn indiciduaU; but I have al¬ 
ways understood from those most likdy to 
know, that he never broke with any the 

friends of Ins youth, and that his earliest at¬ 
tachments lucre also his last. 

" Again, in order to prove tbe diffi. 
culty of living with Lord Byron, it is said, 
that * when Mr Hobhouse and he tra¬ 
velled in Greece together, they were gene¬ 
rally a mile asunder.’ 1 have tbe best 
authority for saying, that this is not the 
fact! that two young men, vWio were con¬ 
tinually together, and slept in the same 
room for many months, should not always 

* have ridden side by side on their joUmey 
is very likely; but when Lofd Byron and 
Mr Hobhouse travClIe^^n Greece, it 
would have been as litiJo as comfort¬ 
able to be 'generallya mile asunder;^ 
and the truth is, they were generally very 
near each other. 

« The writer, wishing to shew how at¬ 
tentive Lord Byron was to his own per¬ 
son, says, ‘ And in these exercises so care¬ 
ful was lie of his bands, (one of those 
little vanities which beset men,) that he 
wove gloves even in swimming i’ This 
is certainly not true; and 1 should say, 
on the contrary, that he wore gloves (if 
. it be worth while to mention such A cir¬ 
cumstance) rather less than most men: 
1 have known him ride without ritem. 
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** I eould contradict other assertions 
of tiie magazine-writer, wtiicli, ttioogh 
trifling in themselves, have served as a 
foundation for his ■ personal cluuwcter of 
Lord Byron ;* but 1 feel reluctant to en¬ 
ter upon a task, whicli will doubtless one 
day or the other be better performed by 
some fellow-countryman of my illustrious 
friend. Indeed, 1 should not have said as 
much as I have, had I not been informed 
that the article to which I allude has 
made some impression upon the English 
public, having on the first appeiimnce an 
air of candour and impartiality, as well 
at of being written alter an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the great original; where¬ 
as, though there is some truth in his 
statements, it is certain that neither the 
writer nor his informants were fair judges 
of the person intended to' be pourtray- 
ed.” 

We sincerely hope, that the Count 
Gamba's expectation of a Life of Lord 
Byron, written by one of his true and 
intimate friends, will not long remain 
uofulfined. Dallas's book, utterly fee¬ 
ble and drivelling as it is, contains 
certunly some very interesting parti¬ 
culars as to his feelings when he was 
a very young author. The whole get¬ 
ting up of the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold—the diffidence—the fears— 
the hopes that alternately depressed 
and elevated his spirits while the vo¬ 
lume was printing^ are exhibited, so as 
toformapicturetnatallstudentsoflite- 
xatnre,at least, will never cease to prize. 
iUl the rest of the work is more about 
old Dallas than young Byron, and is 
utter trash. MrMedwin’s book, again, 
has been dissected by Murray, Hob- 
house, &c. in such style, that no man 
can .ever bencefiuth appeal to it as au¬ 
thority. Nevertheless, there are many 
things in it also which, from internal 
evidrace, one can scarcely ^oubt to be 
true,—and, p$ghaps, some of the most 
interesting may be confirmed 

herea^ on authority of another de- 
B^ption. Mr Moore, on dit, is pre¬ 
paring Memoirs of Lord Byron. If 
ne merely endeavours to recul to me¬ 
mory those parts of the burnt auto¬ 
biography, that never, under any cir- 
' cums^nces, should have been burnt, 
awl.adds anecdotes apd recollections 
irf his own occasional companionship 
wth Byron, and letters, nothing can be 
lietter* But we certainly protest ol- 
.tOjMtlver again$t Mr Mopre as the ler- 
. utal a{t$.Com]^te historian of Byton's 
, * . - by his early in- 

Jai^^ Ci^nned uninterrupted to the 
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Byron’s early and influential travels; 
and, we may add, even by his sympa¬ 
thy with Lord Byron's opinions, how¬ 
ever wrong and dangerous,as to iiolitical 
matters, appears to be clearly designa¬ 
ted as the man whose duty it is to un¬ 
dertake a work which the world has an 
unquestionable title toexpectfrornsomc 
one. No sot of people can difier more 
widely from Mr Hobhouse’s views as 
to politics, and perhaps some other 
matters, than we do, and always have 
done. But neither can any one, who 
has read his history of Napoleon's 
Hundred Days, doubt his capacity to 
execute a work on this subject worthy 
of going down to posterity, m conjunc¬ 
tion with Lord Byron’s own immortal 
works- This will be the true " Illus¬ 
trations of Childe Harold." Moore 
could write a much cleverer, and more 
sparkling colleclaon of anecdotes than 
Hobhouse,—butbe has, by his Captain 
Bock, convinced all the world, that he 
is utterly incapable of biking up a sub¬ 
ject essentially seriouB-|-and discussing 
it in a manner at all agitable to liim- 
self, andsatisfactory to the world. More¬ 
over, Moore is, after all, an Irishman— 
and it is an Eitglishmau horn and bred, 
who alone can understand thoroughly 
the feelings and character of thixgreat 
English poet. 

Until some such book as this has 
been published'—and until Lord By¬ 
ron’s own correspondence has, in part 
at Ifc-ast, wpeared,—it is sufficiently 
obvious, that common candour and 
justice demand from the public the 
suspension of any final striking of a 
balance, in regard'to the good and the 
evil which were blended in Lord By¬ 
ron’s character. In the meantime, it 
is most consolatory to us, and must be 
so to every mind that is not degraded 
by bigotry, arrogance, or spleen, to ob¬ 
serve, that the last great act of the 
drama of his life was, whatever may 
be thought of the fortner ports of it, 
throughout characterized by every¬ 
thing that is best, noblest, wisest. 
Count Gamba's name comes upon our 
ears, associated with some very dis¬ 
agreeable recollections; and his book 
is—as a book—^but a pwr one. It con¬ 
tains, however, unite enough of facts 
to satisfy all mankind that Lord Byron 
in Greece was everything that the 
ficiends of freedom, and the friends of 
. genius, could have wished him to be. 
Placed amidst all the pcqdexities of 
most vile and worthless, intri^ing 
factions—at the same time exposed to 
and harassed by the open violence of 
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many utterly irreconcilable seta of 
mere barbarian robbers—^thc equally 
barbarous chiefs of whom were pre> 
tending to play the parts of gentle¬ 
men and generals—and, what was per¬ 
haps still more trying^ perpetually an¬ 
noyed, interrupten, and baffled bjr the 
ignorance, folly, and obstinate drivel¬ 
ling, of his own coadjutors, such as 
Colonel Stanhope and the German 
Phillicllenes—^he, and he alone, ap¬ 
pears to have sustained throughout the 
calmness of a philosopher, the inte- . 
grity of a patriot, and the constancy of 
a hero. If anything could have done 
Greece real good, in her own sense of 
the word, at this crisis, it must have 
been the prolongation of the life he had 
devoted to her service. He had brought 
with him to her shores a name glo¬ 
rious and commanding; but, ere he 
died, the influence of his tried pru¬ 
dence, magnanimous self-denial, and 
utter superiority to faction, and all 
factious views, had elevated him into 
a position of authority, before which, 
even the most ambitiously unprinci¬ 
pled of the Greek leaders were begin¬ 
ning to feel the necessity of controlling 
their passions, and silencing their pre¬ 
tensions. The arrival of part of the loan 
from England—^procured, as it unques¬ 
tionably bad been, chiefly through the 
influence of his uaine—was, no doubt, 
the circumstance that gave such com¬ 
manding elevation to his personal in¬ 
fluence in Greece, during the closing 
scenes of his career. But nothing ex¬ 
cept the visible and undoubted excel¬ 
lence of his depc^tment on occasions 
the most perplexing—nothing but the 
moral dignity expressed in every word 
and action of his while in Greece— 
nothing but the eminent superiority 
of personal character, resources, and 
genius which he had exhibited—could 
possibly have reconciled the minds of 
those hostilo factious to the notion of 
investing any Foreigner and Frankwith 
the supreme authority of their execu¬ 
tive government. We have no sort of 
doubt, that if Byron had died three 
months later, he would have died go¬ 
vernor of uU the emancipated pro¬ 
vinces of Greece. Tliis is a melancholy 
thought, but it is also a proud one. 

As for the ultimate issue of the pre¬ 
sent conflict—that, even if Byron bad 
lived, and continued to act as gloriously 
as he had begun—must still, in our 
humble opinion, have remained a mat¬ 
ter of the extremest doubt. The ques- 
Vor.. xvir. 


tlon is not—Whether wc wish Greece 
to be free from the Turkish sway ? 
As to this, there is no diversity of feel¬ 
ing among any men of common edu¬ 
cation, and common feeling in any 
country of Christendom. The red 
question is—Whether the Greeks have 
not chosen to commence their conflict 
at a moat improper and imprudent 
time ? And that question we assured¬ 
ly cannot have any difficulty about an¬ 
swering. They began their conflict 
when all Europe was in profound 
peace; so that they could not have any 
rational expectation of being support¬ 
ed by any foreign i)o«jer whatever. 
This was of itself sufficient idiocy. But 
more still, tliey began their conflict ere 
they had either heads to guide them 
—hands to fight for them—or money 
to sustain them. Their chief men are 
cither paltry intriguers from Constan¬ 
tinople, or wild robber captains from 
their hills. They have no army, and 
scarcely any prospect of having one, 
as anybody, that has read M. Gam- 
ba's book, must be convinced. They 
have no resources worth speaking o^ 
but what they get from abroad—And 
what permanent or effectual aid can a 
nation expect from loans such as they 
have been asking, and in part obtain¬ 
ed ? There is no real spirit of any kind 
among them, except only the spirit of 
hatred to the Turks, and the spirit of 
vile jealousy, and hatred of each other. 
They began fitly years too soon. Had 
they waited, education was beginning 
to find its way among the more weal¬ 
thy classes—commerce was beginning 
to flourish—a national spirit was be¬ 
ginning to be formed—^but they start¬ 
ed ere any one of the appliances was 
in a state of efficient preparation. Wit¬ 
ness one fact for a tbousand. A pri¬ 
vate English nobleman, without any 
practice either of arms or politics, was, 
almost from the moti^t he appeared 
amongst them, felt universally to be 
the onlv man capable of disenarging 
the higbest duties in their state. It 
is true, that this mau was Byron ;— 
but, after all, wbat would a foreigner 
like Byron have been in any country 
really fit and ripe for playing the part 
that Greece has undertaken ? Not no¬ 
thing surely—but as surely not very 
much. 

The wisdom or folly of the Greek 
cause, as it is called, has, however, 
very little to do with our judgment as 
to I^ord Byron's conduct, aitw he had 
U . 
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espoused iU That conduct, we repeat, 
.was blamelessly illustrious—it was 
clear, high, and glorious throughout 
The last poem he wrote was produced 
upon his birth-day, not many weeks 
before he died. We consider it as one of 
the ftnest and most touching eifusions 
of his noble genius. We think he who 
reads it, and can ever after bring him¬ 
self to regard even the worst transgres¬ 
sions that have ever been chargeil 
against Lord Byron, with any feelings 
but those of humble sorrow and man¬ 
ly pity, is not deserving of the name 
of man. The deep and passionate 
struggles with the inferior elements of 
his nature (and ours) which it records 
—the lofty thirsting after parity—the 
heroic devotion of a soul half weary of 
life, because unable to believe in its 
own powers to live up to what it so in¬ 
tensely felt to be, and so reverentially 
honoured as, the right—the whole pic¬ 
ture of this mighty spirit, often dar¬ 
kened, but never sunlc, often erring, 
but never ceasing to see and to wor¬ 
ship the beauty of virtue—the repen¬ 
tance of it, tlic anguish, the aspira¬ 
tion, almost stifled in despair—the 
whole of this is such a whole, that we 
are sure no man can read these solemn 
verses too often, and we recommend 
them for rei>etition, as the best and 
most conclusive of all possible an- 
Bwers, whenever tlic name of Byron is 
insulted by those who permit them¬ 
selves to forget nothing either in his 
life or his writings but the good. 

’’fis time this heart should he unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move; 
Ifct though 1 cannot he beloved, 

Still let me love! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Arc mine alone 1 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile! 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

. The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share. 

But wear the diam. 

But 'tls not tAiM—«nd 'tis not Acre— ■ 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, 
nor now, 

Where gl*® decks the hero’s bier, 

Or binds his -brow. 


The sword, the banner, and tlic field. 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free- 

Awake! (not Greece—she is awake!) 

Awake, my spirit! Tiiink through wAo»* 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home! 

Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood I unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regret’st thy yonth, wAy litx ? 

Tlic land of honourable death 
Is here:—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath 1 

Seek out—less often sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave—for thee tlie best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 

We believe we said, at the begin¬ 
ning of this paper, that we should 
speak, ill the course of it, of I^ord By¬ 
ron’s genius also, as well as of his 
personal character. We feel, how¬ 
ever, that it would be in vain to enter 
upon this at any length now ; nor are 
we sure that almost anyhotly would 
wish us to do BO. He unquestionably 
has taken his place as a British clas¬ 
sic of the first order: Of that there 
can be no doubt- Individual men, 
even of great talents, may dispute and 
cavil under tlie influence of individual 
pr^udices, either of poetical theory or 
of personal feeling ; but the voice of 
England, the voice of Europe, has spo¬ 
ken, and has been heard. There is no 
possibility that any man should, with¬ 
out the highest genius, exert over the 
mind of his contemporaries that sort 
of influence which Byron has exert¬ 
ed, without deserving to do so, and 
without continuing to exert a mighty 
influence over the mind of all future 
time. He is, and he always will be, 
one of 

“ Tlie dead, but sceptred Sovereigns, 
who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.—” 

Yet he died at seven-and-thirty; 
and who shall say—nay, who can be¬ 
lieve, that the genius of Byron, if his 
life had been prolonged, might, must 
not have produced works suflScient to 
leave even the best of what be has 
bequeathed us comparatively in the 
shade ? 
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He was one of those true masters, 
whose successive works attested, almost 
always, progressive power. We cannot 
but look upon the nrst two cantos of 
Childe Harold, in spite of their many 
exquisite passages, as weak, even boy¬ 
ish, compositions, compared with the 
third—inilnitcly more so with the 
fourth. In that last canto of Harold, so 
rich with its elaborate pomp of language 
.and versification—so pregnant with 
passionate thought, with beauty of all 
sorts, with the exquisite feeling of na¬ 
tural beauty, the beauty of art, the 
solemnity of earthly ruin and decay— 
so massively strong, and yet so elasti¬ 
cally buoyant throughout;—in the la¬ 
ment of Tasso, which we think is, as 
a whole, superior to Pope's best and 
greatest effort, the Abelard and Eloisa, 
and indeed to any jHiem of the same 
class that the world has seen—in that 
8I)ecimen of intense unaffected pathos, 
and most graceful versification j—^in 
the splendid narrative of the. Corsair 
and Jiara, so easy, so terse, so vigor¬ 
ous in composition, and so abounding 
m the display of compact and com¬ 
plete imaginative power j—in the pen¬ 
sive elegance of Parasina;—above all, 
ill the colossal, mysterious, heart-rend¬ 
ing gloom of Manfred :—in all and 
in each of these we certainly apprehend 
that no succeeding age, in which ge¬ 
nius is appreciated and honoiued, can 
ever cease to acknowledge and reve¬ 
rence the soul of a poet, and the hand 
of a master, of the very highest class. 
The few, the very few, who stand 
above Byron, must not be classed at 
aU. 

In the other serious poems of Lord 
Byron (which we have not named) 
the public apmars to have decided 
justly, that he has been less fortunate. 
The Corsair threw the Giaour and the 
Bride of Abydos entirely into the 
shade; and, in spite of many isolated 
passages, quite equal to any he ever 
produced, especiuly in Cain and Sar- 
danapalus, his more formal dramatic 

C iems, have been weighed in the ba- 
nce against Manfred, and found 
wanting. 

His Beppo is a very clever jeu d'es- 

f irit: but Don Juan must not be al- 
uded to so briefly. We have little 
hesitation in saying, that we regard 
that work as, upon the whole, the 
most original, remarkable, and power¬ 
ful of all the works of Lord Byron's 
genius. The exquisite grace of its 


language and versification (generally 
speaking, for it is often very careless 
as to both of these matters), the keen 
and searching observation—the per¬ 
fect knowledge of human nature in 
very many of its weakest, and in very 
many of its strongest points—^the wit 
—the humour—^tho really Shakespea¬ 
rean touches of character scattered over 
every page—these arc excellencies 
which fie sufficiently on the surface of 
this extraordinary poem. The pro¬ 
found philosophical truth displayed in 
the conduct of the work—the grada¬ 
tions of the incidents, and tlie fine 
dcvelopemeut of the principal charac¬ 
ter—these are raattersdemanding more 
study, and sure, if that study be given, 
to reward it abundantly. 

Nothing can be more true, than 
that Lord Ryron possessed, after all, 
but .1 Urulk'd knowledge of man and 
man's nature. Such is certainly the 
case; for if it had been otherwise, we 
must have seen a wider range of cha¬ 
racters and sentiments in his works. 
He knew not, neitlier docs he deal 
with, the sound, liealthy workings of 
virtuous, innocent, unpolluted na¬ 
tures. No; but he deals with the in¬ 
most recesses of the dark heart—^he 
pourtrays the blackest glooms of the 
most powerful, though the most mi¬ 
serable of passions—he tears the mask 
from the front of frigid hypocrisy— 
he lays bare the misery of unsatisfied 
infidel intellect on the one hand—and 
the worthless poverty of mere conven¬ 
tional forms of goodness upon the 
other. In Don Juan, he has shewn 
himself to be, as a wit and a satirist, 
quite ctiual to Le Sage—to Voltaire 
himself; and he has done so witliout 
darkening from our eyes one spark of 
that nobler and more enthusiastic ge¬ 
nius, which nature had never before 
granted to .any man in conjunction 
with such powers of wit as he pos¬ 
sessed. No one can defend the li¬ 
centiousness of some descriptions in 
this poem; but the refinement and art 
of the whole composition are so great, 
that we really do not entertain any 
apprehenrions of its ever being a ia- 
vourite book with the sort of readers 
likely to be essentially injured by those 
offensive passages,—which, after all, 
are not very many—not nearly so many, 
certainly, as those who take their opi¬ 
nions Bum the reviews must imagine. 

We shall take leave to condude this 
subject (for the present) witb another 
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quotation from the letters of Sir Bar¬ 
ton Brydges. In spite of some feeblc- 
nem of expression, there can be no 
doubt that tliis respectable veteran 
speaks a great deal of very honest, 
manly truth about Lord Byron. 

“ Such a perpetual tumult of violent 
emotions as that in which Lord Byron 
lired, perhaps contributed to shorten liis 
existence: it was a fever which had a 
direct tendency to wear him out; and 
weakened him for the attack of any accU 
dental illness, which thus became irrosis- 
tible. If there be any one wlio is not 
uffected and awed by so sudden a disso> 
liition of so many extraordinary endow¬ 
ments ; of gifts of nature so very bril¬ 
liant ; of acquisitions so unlikely to re¬ 
cur ; of such a fund of images and senti¬ 
ments ; and observations, and reflections, 
and opinions, so matured, so polished, 
and so habituated to be ready to pour 
themselves forth to the world on every 
occasion; lie mnsfc be a creature totally 
insensible, and stupidly indifferent to all 
those instinctive sympathies wiiicli make 
us regard with affection and pride the 
intellectual and more dignified part of 
our being. He who is himself feeble 
in intellect, is yet cuinrnonly conscious 
of its value; he admires and views 
with awe the high in talent; he en¬ 
vies, and would desire to possess, what 
is thus denied to him; he may not ade¬ 
quately admire tlte brilliancy of the pros¬ 
pect, when the sun lights it up; but he 
feels a deep chill and loss of pleasure 
when the sun retires and leaves aJl before 
iiim an indistinct moss of darkness. 
Lord Byron was often, in truth, a sun 
that lighted up the landscapes of the 
earth, and penetrated into the human 
heart, and surrounded its altarwitli beams 
of brightness. 

“ His death is an awful dispensation of 
Providence, and humbles the pride of 
man’s ambition, and of his sel&estimation. 
Ill the eye of Providence those powers 
we estimate so loftily must be as nothing, 
or we cannot persuade ourselves tiiey 
would be tltuB si^denly cut off before 
their time. 

“ But to our narrow ken, the splendid 
genius of Lord Byton must still be con¬ 
sidered of mighty import. Yet it is the 
inseparable lot of man, * not to know 
the full value of a treasure til) it is 
taken from us.’ Highly as we admired 
Lord Byron in bis life, we shall admire 
him, if possible, in^nitely more, now that 
it is gone. Variety will not mt^e aipends 
for intenseness in particular patlis: but 


I.ord Byron had botli unequalled variety 
and intenseness in att. He had not only 
the supremacy of a sublime, sombre, me¬ 
lancholy, mysterious ima^nation; but 
he had an inexhaustible fund of wit and 
humour, and a most precise and minute 
knowledge of all the details of common 
life; a familuurity with ail its habits and 
expressions; a lively and perfect insight 
into all its absurdities; and a talent of 
exposing them, so practised, so easy, and 
so happy, that it might be supposed he 
had never wandered into the visionary, 
and never occupied himself with anything 
but the study of man in familiar society. 
The alternate and opposite ability ot 
throwing off the incumbrance of all de¬ 
grading circumstances from imagery, 
which is the characteristic of the higher 
poetry, and tfmt of Mngirtg Jbrth those 
very set-offs for the purposes of degra¬ 
dation, seems to require such contrary 
habits of attention, as well as of temper 
and feeling, that they hare been scarcely 
ever united in the same person. Nor is 
it much less extraordinar}*, that in this, 
as in his graver imaginatiun, all is faith¬ 
ful to nature: there is no exaggeration; 
the points selected for his wit and hu¬ 
mour are sketched with admirable exact¬ 
ness ; nay, the surprising likeness is one 
of the great attractions of this comic 
painting.” 

” Wherever Lord Byron has given any 
images, sentiments, or thoughts, as iiis 
own, there is no reason to suspect that 
he has imputed to them more force tliaii 
his own mind and bosom bore witness to. 
If, therefore, there are to be found in his 
numerous poems frequent passages of 
noble thoughts, and generous and affect- 
ing feelings, they are such as on those 
occasions must have been the inmates of 
his own soul and heart. They shew 
themselves by their freshness and nature 
never to be put on,—.never worn as a 
dress. 

“ Lord Byron was himself the being 
of imagination, whose character breaks 
out in all bis writings; his life was that 
of the wild magical spirit, of which the 
feelings, the adventures, and the eccen- 
tricities, astonish and enchant us in his 
imend/mt. The public notoriety of this 
makes us receive much from him, which 
in oTAm might be deemed exaggerated 
and over-wrought. A diameter and life 
so singular will always add interest to 
the writings of the poet. Another mode 
of life might possibly have produced poe¬ 
try not less full of power, but it would 
not have been the same sort of power s 
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—it might have had more sobriety and eaw with iodiguation the onjust estimate 
regularity; it would not have had the of character the world was accustomed to 
same raciness, and, probably, not the make, and the flagrant wrong with which 
same originality and force: it would have it was accustomed to distribute admira- 
left all the ground untouched where tion, honours, and rewards. He bent. 
Lord Byron has shewn roost genius and therefore, the whole force of his mighty 
most novelty, and upon which no one is faculties, to expose these absurdities in 
likely to follow him. If he has done striking colours; to throw a broader light 
wrong, if the evil parts overbalance the on their real features; and to draw the 
good, so much the worse for the value of veil from the cloven foot, and the satanic 
his genius. But do they overbalance the qualities which had hitherto been con* 
good? It is not evil to detect and ex- cealed. 

pose hypocrisy; it is not evil to pierce “ He would plead, tliat, in detecting 
the dii’guise of meretricious love; and .viceunder tlie robe of viriwet be was not 
the picture which renders it ridiculous will warring with virtue’s cause, but support- 
avail beyond a thousand thundering ser- ing it; and that the cry of alarm was but 
mens ! the interested and corrupt cry of those, 

“ But they who are angry with tlie who could not beat that their own cloak 
foulness of the prurient curiosity that de- of disguise should be ton: from them 1 
tects, would not scruple to be guilty of " But has be not, in the effort to pull 
the crime detected 1 Such pictures arc, down hypocrisy, set up naked and auda- 
indeed, a compound of good and ill: they cious crime ? This is the charge against 
may corrupt some innocent minds, while him: and it is indeed a charge which 
they may check in their course of vice has sometimes a strong appearance of be- 
others already corrupted. But this is a ing well founded.^ All powers of great 
great set-off to the objections even of energy will occasionally overshoot the 
some of the least defensible parts of Lord mark: the decision must be made ac- 
Byron’s works. cording to the predominance of good or 

" There is a very doubtful good in be- evil. We must estimate by the compara- 
lieving the mass of mankind much more live mischief of the character derated, and 
virtuous than they are, and thus increa- the character depressed, by these exhibi- 
sing the success of hypocrisy and insince- tions. Now, daring and open crime aL 
rity. If they arc represented worse, the ways brings with it its own antidote; but 
falsehood of the representation will re- concfafed rottenness works under ^ound, 
coil upon the author.'* covered with flowers, and spreads diseases 

* * * andpesUlence,withottta8uspidonwbence 

“ There are extremes into which be sufferings and the destructions come, 
has been sometimes led by a course of —and, therefore, continues to prostrate 
sentiment and thought, and a line of lie- victims, unchecked by its success, and 
tion, which, on deep consideration, will unrorrected by time, 
not be found to have the tendency, or , We are very far from wishing it to 
deserve the character, that supeiflcial he supposed that we entirely adopt 
readers and critics have assigned to them, some of these views of Sir Egerton; 
One of the grand faults of mankind, hut we adopt certainly the general 
which Lord Byron's temper, the impulses course and tenor of his opinion; and 
of his heart, and tlie vigour of bis facul- we are quite sure that all he has said 
ties, prompted him to combat and expose, is well worthy to be oonsUkredt and 
was hypocristf and false pretenmn. He that very seriously. 

«.. . ... ■„L ook on me!—There is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 

Without the violence of warlike death; 

Some perishing of pleasure—some of study**- 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 

Some of disease—4nd some iNSAUitY— 

And some of withered, or of broken hearts- 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate! 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names ;— 

Look upon me!—for even of all these things 
Have I partaken; and of all these things 
One were enough: Then wonder not.”— 
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Morning. - 


CFfib. 


MOBNIMO. 

Therb Is a parting in Night’s murky veil, 

A soft, pale light is in the eastern sky; 

It steals i-long the ocean trcutblingly, 

Like distant music waftetl on the gale. 

Stars, one hjr one, grow faint, and disappear, 

Like waning tapers, when the feast is o'er; 

While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar 
High o'er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 

There is a gentle rustling in the grove. 

Though winds be hush'd j it is the stir of wings. 

And now the sky-lark from her nest up springs. 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love; 

And now heaven's gate in golden splendour burn»—• 
Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns! 

NIOHT. . 

I novE thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 

Out of the chambers of tby watery dwelling; 

I love thee when thy early beam is telling 
Of worlds awaken'd, and man’s toil begun; 

1 love thee, too, when o'er the western hill 
Thy parting ray in golden hue is stealing. 

For then the gush of soft and pensive feeling 
Speaks to the labouring bosom, peace, be still; 

But thou art not so lovely to mine eye 
At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon. 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 

Which shineth now in yon unclouded sky: 

Then let me forth, to urtnk her mellow ray; 

Who would exchange it for tlie gaudy day ? 

R« G. 


TO ■ 

Oju I Lady, now the time is past 
When passion held lier darkling sway,- 
And geutlc Peace hath shed at last 
O'er our poor hearts her ray. 

Why are there in §ur greetings still 
Such wanderings of the thought and eye. 
As if we had not drunk our fill 
Of joy and misery ? 

Our speaking glances cannot meet, 

I cannot gaze upon that brow, 

But o’er my brain strange fancies fleet. 
Such as oppress me now. 

And yet I do not love thee now. 

At least not as 1 loved before. 

Because our lips have breathed a vow 
That we should love nd more. 

7 
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Well, Lady, blessing go with tliee. 

Where'er thy path of life shall lie; 

And should thy thoughts e'er turn to me, 

O turn them tenderly ! 

Think of me as of one whose blood. 

Drop after drop, were shed with gladness,'] 

If, falling, it might bring thee good. 

Or dissipate thy sadness. 

I know thy plighted faith is giren 
To one more worthy of.thy love. 

Nor would I that a vow were riven 
That's register'd above. 

Oh, no! the madd'ning time is over. 

When we were all to one another— 

Forget, then, that I n^as thy lover ; 

Think of me as thy brother. 

And, trust me, when I think of thee. 

That all my thoughts are pure and holy. 

Though in their tenor there may be 
Somewhat of melancholy. 

For dreams of youth, when past and gone. 

Leave in the mind a radiance still. 

Like twilight, when the parted sun 
Hath sunk behind the hill. 

Then, Lady, blessings go with thee. 

Where'er thy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e'er turn to me, 

O turn them tenderly. 

R. G. 


SONNISTS. 

No. I. 

VANITY. 

Behold a madman !-->on the thirsty sands 
He builds in summer hour bis gorgeous pile 
Up to the clouds, unmindful, all the while. 
How fleet shall be the labour of his hauds,<~ 

For lo! the sky is changed, the lightning flies. 
The thunders roll, winds beat, and torrents pour. 
And, when returning daylight gilds the shore, 

A prostrate wreck the mighty fabric lies !-— 
What better are the visions of our youth ? 

What better are our plans of vip®*" years ? 

We ever hope for happiness, but Truth 
Amid life's desert mstant far appears. 

And, as we build our palaces of thought. 

The wand of Ruin crumbles them to nought. 
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No. II. 


THE WORLD. 

There is a tumult in the wilderncss-»- 
Beliold> with fiery breath the fierce Simoom 
Rushes resistless onward, death and gloom 
Darkening behind it in their dreariness I 
It is tlie witherer of Beauty, lo ! 

Strength and the pOM'ers of lite abide it not. 

Each living thing sinks. doWn upon the spot. 

Lifeless, with all the leaves on every bough !— 
Thus is it with that many-headed thing. 

The monstrous world, which, passing o'er the mind 
Of unsuspecting Youth, leaves nought behind 
Except the shadowy darkness of its wing. 

And Guilt, and writhing Anguish: Hope can bring 
No balsam, nor can Life a succour find. 

No. III. 
debtruotiok. 

See how that Giant, on his iron car. 

With wheels of fury traverses the earth. 

Men, and the works of man, in hellish mirth 
He treads and tramples down, eternal war 
With Order waging and Tranouillity ; 

He riots in the tempest; on the land. 

And on the sea, the traces of his hand 
Are visible; and, to the wondering sky. 

Up from the ^wels of the hills he throws 
Rc»cks, lava, and bitumen, in a stream ; 

His breathing is the hurricane; a beam 
Of lightning is his eye-glance; round hJs brows 
Twine adders wreathed with hemlock ; wiiil ianic 
Is his-^Destruciion is the Giant's name. . 


No. IV. 

' 

HUMAN LIFE. 

How change our days! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank cameleon change, than we our joys,— 

The ho^ that feeds u]>on our hearts destroys; 

Little is done while much remains to do.; 

We fix our eyes-on phantoms, and pursue; 

We chase the airy bubbles of the brain; 

We leave for Fane’s lures tbo fix’d and true; 

Destroy what Time hath spared, and build again; 

Years o’er, us pass, and Age, that (x>mes to few. 

Comes but to tell them Uiey have lived in vain ! 

Sin blights—Death scatters-~Hone misleads ^Thought erra~ 
. Joy's icicles melt down before «ie 8un->* 

And, ere the ebbii^ sands of life be run. 

Another generation Earth prefers I 


A 
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THOUGHTS UTOK TllOttOUGHFABES. 

Dextra, ae sinistra, domunculs constmuntnr." 

VlTBUVlOS. 


** Ok est etrabgcr a son voisin I" 
observes Le Mercier, in one of his 
chapters upon ** Life in Paris and 
tlic carelessness of citizens,^ perhaps 
gcncrallv, as to that which passes im* 
mediately before their doors, ttiight be 
proverbial. Accustomed, iii fact, to the 
view of an infinity of objects^ at an age 
when they want understanding to ap¬ 
preciate tiiem, reflection seldom arises 
in after-life upon matters with which 
the senses are already fatnUiar. It 
were a inagaaiiie of marvels for a man 
in I^iondon, who could only walk, with 
his eyes open, from one end of the 
city to the other; but how few men, 
who are habitually resideuts in Lon¬ 
don, would be capable (as regards the 
** mind's eye") of executing such a 
task! 

For the mere Town, to a man who 
looks back for twenty years—even 
though he himself has all the while 
resided in it—^is a wonder! We are 
so bound up always, cither in our bu¬ 
siness or our pleasure; the distance 
is so formidable from one extremity of 
suburb to another ; each Quarter” 
provides for its own wants so com¬ 
pletely within itself; and there is 
such an apathy about seeing even no¬ 
velties, wdien we may see them every 
day, that a colony of negroes might be 
planted at Shoreuitch, and the fact re¬ 
main unknown (except by the news¬ 
papers) to those who dwell in Lam¬ 
beth. There are thousands, perhaps, 
among the inhabitants of Mary-ia- 
bonne, who have never walked across 
the Southwark” bridge, since that 
convenience was erected; and almost 
whole parishes, east of the Royal Ex- 


chan^ and the India House, who 
would as soon expeet to hear of a 
pavement across the Atlantic Ocean, 
as over Primrose Hill. 

And yet it is beyond a chance, 
(though not believed in Birchin-lane,) 
mat tlie next twenty years will bring 
about that consummation~shuttiDg 
out green fields and hedges, even in a 
Sunday walk, from the poets of Hol- 
born ; and leaving no memento of the 
glories of Chalk-Farm but in its Sign! 
We have already got a complete suc¬ 
cession of “ pfaccs”—“ terraces”— 
** squares”—and crescents," from 
Tottenham-Onurt-Road, reaching all 
the way to Kentish-Town ; and Kent- 
ish-Town has crepf on until it almost 
reaches Hampstead. These erections 
skirt the Regent’s Park, almost en¬ 
tirely, upon the east; on fhe west, a 
new town—called, distinctively,'‘Port- 
land Town”— extends itself from Pad¬ 
dington to the foot (westward) of 
Primrose Hill. There needs now but 
a short street farther of cominunica- 
tioii from this last Town," across 
the Mons Coquinarivs,* to Hamp¬ 
stead ; and the duels which have been 
fought in “ Mary-la-bonne Park” will 
then become as merely matters of re¬ 
cord and recollection, as those encoun¬ 
ters of a century past, which stand 
chronicled in our oklcr comedies, when 
the ^‘peerage” was ** thinned” at“BBrn 
Elms—in “ the Ring’—or “ behind 
Montague House.” 

And of all the directions, too, (which 
rather ekes out this probability,) in 
which new buildings have increased 
on the roads out of Londou, those 
very iunovations which run pretty 


• “ Mans Caquinariuj;, Or « Mount of Cooks," so called (see Tacitus) by Julius 
Agricola, on account of its proximity to the city. Hence (^Coqxdmris, or Coquiiumm) 
no doubt, the term ‘ Cdckney ;* which some writers will have to be only a corrup¬ 
tion of the French Coquirt two words which need no explanation. ^ I think it 
most likely, however, and indeed certain, that the French Caqutn, itself, is from the 
Latin Coqumt that substantive being frequently used to designate b knave (meta¬ 
phorically) by the later Roman writers, on account of the rogwsb, peculati^ habits 
of the servants employed by tiiat people in their kitchens. 'Inus we find Cato ha¬ 
ranguing his household upon the general corruptness of the ^e, when a Greek 
a scullion, had been detected in eating a piece of an eel, I should say, cieiuly, ch- 
from « Coquus.' But there be those who are more learned in such matters 
chan I am."—/ianwad’* AntiatiUmf 1612. 

Vor,. XVII. X 
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nearly north, have been the most lu.« lies” came in almost before the houses 
crative and desirable. Towards Isling- were dry—who disliked living un¬ 
ion, we have walked out in great force der the same roof with a landlord 
—Bagnigge Wells Tea-gardens will particularly towards quarter-day." 
soon be too, valuable ground for pren- Negotiants of another clap too soon 
tices to sup bohea upoii. Cold-Bath- perceived the advantage of inhabiting 
Fields Prison is already surrounded the entirety of a dwelling; in as much 
on three sides with houses; Sadlers' as that the right, absolute, of entry 
Wells theatre will shortly stand with- and sortie^ (without reference restric- 
in the city, and draw an audience from live as to hours or parties,^ remained 
its own immediate neighbourhood. We in such case peculiarly in the disjKwal 
have a paved street, I believe, uniuter- and discretion of the lessee. By de- 
rupted, running from the Edgeware- grees, however, most of these retiring 
road to " The Angel," beyond Pen- souls, who were so desirous of privacy 
tonvillc ; and, still later, the erections upon ordinary occasions, came, upon 
which surround Burton Crescent, have extraordinary ones, (such as will oc- 
fillcd up all that tract of fields which cur four times a-year,) to be invisible 
lay betweenGray’s-Inn-Lane and Tot- altogether. Doors were seen open- 
tenbam-Court-Iload,fonuerly east and ed " tyar” too often, and with the 
west—Holborn and the New Hoad, ** chains" kept up. A custom grew 
north and south. But these latter up among those who were moving,” 
foundations have never " taken," as of ordering their conveyances in the 
the technical phrase is, upon the dead of the night. And the result was, 
whole, so well, (from some cause or that the whole Lilliputian district 
other,) as those about Paddington and descended gradually into that three 
St John's Wood. per cents at forty-two sort of occupa- 

The buildings first commenced in tion, to see wliicli fills the conteinpla- 
this quarter throve, and the higher live soul with sadness, and the tax- 
rcntcil ones thrive well still. But gatherer with despair,* 
some streets of a smaller calibre were Ex. “ Ironing boards," and cashicr- 
afterwards imagined—^houses showily ed shutters, were put into new corn- 
got up, but cheaply—containing four mission as brevet “counters;” and 
or live rooms only each—to “ super- pippins and gingerbread courted th(,* 
sede the necessity of small families li- gourmavd’s eye in little dining par- 
ving ill lodgings,”—and this experi- lours—^fitted up for clerks at ninety 
ment, whicli was nearly or altogether pounds a-year to take their chop in ! 
the first of its kind that had been ** Hcd cows,” and notices relevant to 
made in town, in a very few months ** mending shoes,'' deformed “ stuc- 
conveycil a most strange and dolorous coed frocts," and street doors that had 
asjrect to the neighbourhood. boasted of fan lights and brass-knock- 

The new Independencies were fi- ers to them I Area-steps, meant once 
nisbed in the very extreme of gentili- to keep plebeians out of “ the hall," 
ty, and they were amazingly sought now became an unexpected conveni- 
aftw (the projector thought of a cnce to the old woman who took in 
coacli-and-six) ni the beginning. A washing in “ the kitchen.” Children's 
great many very “genteel small fami- legs, and liberal offers for “ old rags," 


* The symptoms of tinlure in a town vicinity are commonly gradual, and their 
character depends entirely upon the stylo of the quarter which is afflicted with 
them, f n a fasliionable square, (not mercantile,) the first omen of danger is commonly 
the np|>eai“aiice of a ‘ solicitor,’—liis dejmrture is prophetic of certain, and ready, dis¬ 
solution. 'fwo 'plates’ upon one door, in any ‘Place* of pretension, are suspi¬ 
cious. A ‘ doctor,’ unless he be of known practice, is always a dangerous new¬ 
comer; he is too apt to have a 'first and second fioor* 'to'let’ 'furnished or un¬ 
furnished.* Tooth-drawers are getting to infest streets with very good names to 
them now—4)ke minds will be jealou8*of such propinquity. It has a very vile ap- 
pearance when you find a ' boarding-house’ opened in fee same * Row’ with you. 
Jf you value your character, give warning as soon after such, an event as possible. 
A foot-6c^ kept in it-~'the parish shoe-black calling at any house in a morning—-a 
chariot, wife one horse, passing even through it—or a door answered from up the 
area—any one of thc.*aj casualties, in my view, renderii a street or ' terrace* no 
luh'ger^^^'^% practicable,”— Bacon's Decftne qf Parishes (tcUhin the Mh^Mor- 
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depended from first-floor windows^ 
curried^ tula~mode de France, down to 
the ground. Mr Robertson, ** surgeon 
and apothecary,” ^departed) left his 
name to sanction the dehut of pipe¬ 
clay" and tobaccoand a cnim- 
ncy-sweeper shot out his professional 
brush from the casement of a cottage- 
built corner mansion—the very ** at¬ 
torney’s house,” as it had'been in¬ 
tended for, of all the vicinity !—^vio¬ 
lating the feelings of its five-fcct-square 
porch by the detestable presence of his 
abominable soot-bi^; and nailing a 
picture (moonlight!) descriptive of 
his ulterior views in trade, against the 
very lattices of its Italian drawing¬ 
room veranda 1 

To what base uses,” (as well as 
monarchs,) may not bricks and mor¬ 
tar come! Houseshave their "ups and 
downs" in the world as well as he¬ 
roes; and No. 7, in Everett Street, 
(or the same number in any other 
street,) may fall as far in the scale of 
fate as ever did Imperial Cfcsar 
The “ Chivers" ball-room—" CJuvers” 
gone away, 

Might hold a barber—who the rent could 
pay. 

Ob! that where housemaids to one's kit 
jumped up once. 

The other now should mangle chins for 
twopence! 

And yet these speculators, here— 
(such is the bounteous providence of 
nature!) did but prepare a resting- 
place for the many, who, by other al¬ 
terations and fantasticalities, were to 
be deprived of their gite elsewhere. 
An entirely new and magnificent chain 
of buildings, forming a street parallel 
with New Bond Street, surpassing 
that far-famed avenue iu point of 
splendour, and threatening to equal it 
even in point of extortion, was destined 
to supersede those ancient and unsa¬ 
voury passes. Swallow Street and King 
Street, which ran drawling —cum 
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Bitho ifoccAiW'—side bv side, from 
Oxford Street to Piccadilliy. 'Hie cut, 
direct, from Marlborough Street to 
Hanover Square—that vmich one al¬ 
ways wished to make," on the place,” 
with one's foot—for you could' see 
through the house in Argyll Street, 
that iorced you to go a quarter of a 
mile about—the opening is made; 
horse and.foot pass freofy; and die 
heroic soul, (asiededights to do,) may 
now drive its gig, straight as the crow 
would fiy, to the place of its destina¬ 
tion. Still, beyond this, or any other 
improvements, of late years, as far as 
site more immediatelyisconcerned, the 
changes in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall and the Italian Opera House, 
are the most complete and extraordi¬ 
nary. That especial abode of filth and 
infamy, St .James's Market, and the 
avenue leading from it, into which the 
back doors of the theatre used to open, 
called " Market Lane”—the wnole 
" subject matter” of this place—all the 
houses—with the population of fleas, 
low prostitutes, thieves, and hack- 
uey-coachmcn,that infested them, has 
disappeared; and the ground is re¬ 
covered by a range of taverns, coffee¬ 
houses, and arcades, some of them the 
gayest and most highly accustomed in 
me kingdom! Ten liberties of rats 
were left holclcss by that one cut from 
St James’s Square, (called Charles 
Street,”) to tlio Hayniarkct Theatre, 
which forms almost the only ^nemhit 
devue that we have to such a building, 
in the metropolis! Men now dine off 
plate, and drink champagne, upon the 
very spot of earth which Israel Chap¬ 
man, the resurrection-man, once oc- 
pied as a stable;, and from which he re¬ 
tailed out die " subjects," picce-meal, 
which he abstracted from the ground 
—oyer and above, now and tlicn, an 
odd one, (or suspicion wronged him,) 
which had never gone through the 
formality of being put into it !* And 


• « Mr J. Chapman was a Jew j but, as a resurrection-man, be stood at the bead 
of his profession. Private students of medicine were in the habit of purchasing par¬ 
cels of ‘suljects’ from him—he carrying home the entire man, (when obtained,) and 
dividing into portions at his own dwelling. In this way, Mr Israel, (or * Easyi’ as 
he was familiarly cctlled by those who knew him,) had the reputation always of ha¬ 
ving disposed of a sailor who was murdered, about twelve years since, in Vine Street, 
Co vent Garden. Tlie man in question was thrown, in some affray, out of the win¬ 
dow of a low brothel, and was seen by a watchman immediately afterwards, in a state 
of great bodily injury and suffering; he disappeared, however, either alive or dead, 
from Uie spot where he had been lying, in a very strange vray; and Chapman, who 
then lived in Vine Street, was supposed always to have been concerned in his se¬ 
cretion. Chapman was tlie first man in his calling who liit upon the device of stealing 
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this to an analysis merely of the locu$ 
which stands completed; at the op* 
posite corner of the Haymarket, where 
the works are yet in progress, transla* 
tions of a still more miirreliotts cha¬ 
racter await us! 

Here, to the abasement for ever of 
all “ V^itcomb Street,” (the ancient 
Hedge Lane,) St Martin’s porch be¬ 
comes visible almost from the gates of 
Carlton Palace ! Yonder, the Fives 
Court/* and all its tumble-down de- 
j^pendencies, seem wmting only for the 
mouldering of wax and parchment to 
be as things that ** were, and not re¬ 
gretted ! 

The stflOf of the ** Green Yard” 
twinkles t dub-houses bestride the 
alleys of Sufiblk Street, in which coals 
' and candles, d faimMe, used to be 
bought and sold! Panton Street, and 
Oxendon Court, tremble at the pro¬ 
spect of their own approaching re¬ 
spectability, and the furious march of 
architectural reform—(this must be 
the reform ** from without,” that the 
Whi^ in Parliament have so often 
talked about!)—the furious strides of 
cleanliness and parochial improve¬ 
ment, threaten almost to open us a re¬ 
putable passage into Leicester Square! 

On the far side of the river/ among 
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the warrens df mean dwellings, which 
have arisen between Westminster 
Bridge and the Borondi, matter of a 
different character, and rather an op¬ 
hite one, presents itself for consi- 
acration>. We have left the chosen 
rallying point of wealth, for the pe¬ 
culiar abode of labour and of poverty. 
It is in these extreme distriets, that 
wc find those artists lodged, whose 
peculiar craft the law condemns to 
distance from the community. Your 
horse-butcher; your tallow-mclter; 
your bone-boiler; and yoxir fell-mon¬ 
ger ; all flourish in this region. Here, 
your dustman makes a fortune, by 
amassing, in the gross, those matters 
which the poorest throw away as use¬ 
less in detw. Here, you may con¬ 
vince yourself, if you please, that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the " poor” 
are rich; for you will see probably 
one old woman selling gingerbread, 
at one corner, day after day, through¬ 
out the year, whose weekly receipt, 
(suppose she gained her stocK-in-trude 
lor nothing,) would not compass the 
half of half a dozen shillings.* 

What extraordinary places are those 
ten or fifteen difierent nests of one 
and two-story tenements, which have 
arisen within the last dozen years in 


bodies b^ore they were buried; a practice which has'siiice been followed up with great 
success in the poorer districts about town; and which, firom its obvious tendency to 
spare labour and expense to all parties, may fairly rank among the happiest efforte 
of modem invention. Chapman was a vrag, too, in bis way, and had a dog who was 
well known at the night-houses into which ‘choice spirits’ sometimes look (in the 
way of a ‘lark,’) out of curiosity. The joke, on these occasions, was to cajole n 
* raw ’ into paying for glasses of brandy, which ‘ Easy’s ’ dog, as he protested, would 
drink ‘as naturally as a mid-wife drank anniseed.’ When the liquor came, Easy 
used to swallow it himself, declaring, that he ‘ was not such a fool as to go dry while 
his dog drank brandy.* Mr Chapman was transported on suspicion of burglary, from 
the Old Bailey, in tlie beginning of the year 1819; and died, much lamented, on his 
passage to I’ort-Jackson.”—jUiimoirs ^Sporimg Character$. 

• « The poor love liberty quite as much as the rich; but I don’t think they eat 
quite 80 much turtle. Your beggar dreads no calamity so much as the being ‘ taken 
care of ;* nine in ten' of them had rather take all chances than go into a work- 
house ; but ftiat is not (nerassarily) because the trade of asking alms is a very good 
one. Three times in four^ where mendicants tae found to be in possession of sums 
of money, I should suspect either a fortunate plunder, or some accident. Money 
passes Dram hand to hand in strange ways, and many thefts are committed which 
the town never bears of. 1 recollect an old woman, in the neighbourhood of Seven 
Dials, who kept a lodgji^-house for poor people, and used to conceal her cash un¬ 
der the hearth-stone of the room she herself inhabited. Going one day to this hoard 
alone, her whole savings, amounting to fifty guineas, had disappeared I She was 
stew^ess to a sort of benefit club, and used, on particular days, to have the whole 
stock of the society in the same plac'e; if the thief had delayed his larceny two days, 
be would have carried off near five hundred pounds, and beggared half the bedrid¬ 
den washerwcunen in the parislk This robbery (recovery was so hopeless) never 
came before the police. Aged people in the country frequently bury their money 
iu fields and gardens, and are very frequently watched, and tlieir banks hroken up. 
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the swamps of Lambeth, Walworth, 
and St George’s Fields ? What a pe¬ 
culiar squalor is that which attaches 
to the street, called “ Webber Row," 
and to the line now known as “ Char¬ 
lotte Street,” (where the quack-doc¬ 
tors live at the corner;) in which the 
show caravans stand encamped for 
winter quarters, or repose; making 
up a mimic world, as it were, all of 
monsters and prodigies !—dwarfs— 
giants—^monkeys—conjurors, and noi- 
raculous pigs! 

A still more miry, and more cut¬ 
throat character even than this, ap¬ 
plies to a whole wilderness of crooked 
passages, which lead from the point 
called " Jones’s Riding-School," to 
the Cobourg Theatre! It is in the 
summer season only, or in hard frosts, 
that these unpaved deftles are passa¬ 
ble. In vain you urge your hackney 
Goachmau— Facilis rfejcensu*’’—but 
** how am I to get back again," says 
the rogue, " if I go down there the 
pedestrian wayfarer looks dubiously, 
fVom the gas lights at the corner of 
Blackfriors' Road, as far as he can see 


into the fog and gloom-<-r«solve9—end 
then again puts his hand On his watch 
—and doubts whether the road **round 
by the Obelisk" is not the nearer. 
The convenience of lamps has not yet 
been discovered in these wild and 
marshy fastnesses. Watchmen, (pa¬ 
rochial) are an invention of elSemina- 
cy, in future ages to be arrived at. 
rou may escape (if. you look very 
much as if you were not worth three 
farthings) being throttled by the bul¬ 
ly, who waits, cudgel in hand, for you, 
.at the first corner; but no precaution 
can secure you against the pig who runs 
between your legs, and carries yon off 
on his back (like a new Maaeppa) 
at the second.* The wonder is, who 
can be the people—of what means, or 
order, tliat reside here? A fact, of 
which the dweller two miles off knows 
no more than the inhabitant of Kams- 
chatka! 

Rut if there be curiosity in the many 
styles of building, which you may en¬ 
counter in a morning’s walk through 
London, the varieties which present 
themselves, in the way of population. 


An old man, who had been a small farmer some time since near me, in Devonshire, 
hanged himself, and (it was said) in consequence of losing all his wealth in this way. 
A beggar, who had kept that part of the country for several years, disappeared im¬ 
mediately afterwards. I knew another case, and rather a curious one, in which a 
common beggar must have become possessed of a considerable sum in cash. The 
guard of a mail-coach, which ran into the west country, was apprehended at Oxford, 
for being concerned in a ' parcel* robbery, and carried more tlian a hundred pounds 
(part of the product of his theft probably) to prison with him. About the same time 
it happened that a fellow named Marsh, a sort of lialf-beggar, half-poacher, was 
committed to the same prison for vagrancy; and, coming into gaol without tbree-and- 
sixpence, be won the of the guard’s plunder at some game of cards, or dominos! 

This man was actually discharged, at the expiration of his ten days* commitment, witli 
a hundred pounds, money, in his pocket—if any part of the dress he wore afforded 
such a convenience. Do not judge of beggary too harshly ; a penny seldom ruins the 
giver, even If he docs bestow it in the wrong place. Mendicants may be merry, and 
yet have enough to complain of; law has done something, when it has made want 
not desperate, but humble- Few men, depend on it, would beg for a farthing, who 
could earn holf-a-crowh a-day by their labour—even although they could be certain 
that the farthing would not be refused to them.'*—Tyts on McncScUy. 

* ** Your citizen of Dyot Street is an eye-sore to his neighbour of Bloomsbury or 
Bedford Square; but this propinquity preserves the latter (eventually) from much 
heavier inconvenience. It is a wonderful spectacle to behold a creature, half naked, 
and primed with gin, for any act of outrage—to see it rise from its lair, not three 
steps off, and issue into a street where equipages stand at every door—and yet doing 
no mischief! But there is something here more than people look for, in the proverb 
which says—' Tell me your company,* &c; A mechant chien, court lien /—Dyot 
Street is safe while it stands in the eye of a better neighbourhood. But, put fifty 
such streets together, to the exclusion of richer ones, and let them form themselves 
into a parish; and, hot only that parish, but all the parishes about it, arc likely soon 
to be unapproachable. Any attempt, however, at a system like this In London, has 
a tendency to correct itself; for the property of small bouses, from the poverty of 
their tenants, is unproductive.”—CormacAs Parish Surveyor. 
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axe still more numerous and eccentric. 
It is not mt^ly that you meet diffe¬ 
rent people at different points, distin- 
gnished by circumstances peculiar to 
their rank or calling—snilors about 
Wapping and Liroehouse—grooms 
aWt Hyde Park and Grosvenor Place 
—apart from these distinctions, the 
people have a different expression of 
feature—a decidedly different cast of 
countenance, at Aldgate and in Picca¬ 
dilly. Everybody who looks at the 
Spitalfields weavers, men, women, and 
children, perceives that they resemble 
no other body of artizans in the me¬ 
tropolis. Walk, on a Sunday after¬ 
noon, in the neighbourhoods of White¬ 
chapel or Mile-End, you will scarcely 
meet one handsome female, where at 
the West End of the town you would 
meet twenty. Sunken eyes, snub noses, 
wide moutn, and sallow complexion— 
the population is obviously less pictu¬ 
resque. 

The characteristic stamp (as to fea¬ 
ture) thrown by some crafts over 
those who follow them, is notorious. 
We know a shoemaker all over the 
world by his forehead, as easily as a 
tailor or a dancing-master by his ad¬ 
dress. The marks belongmg to habit 


are never to bo rid of—your foot¬ 
man keeps a pimlic-house ten years, 
and yet can never knock at the door of 
it without alarming the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. So, your pickpocket, from 
his mere slide and saunter, stands de¬ 
tected to a police officer in an instant; 
and the wight who has once driven a 
stage-coach, though but a “ pair horse" 
one, will “ square elbows” even in his 
coffin.* 

The red night-caps of our butcher 
boys, and their still ruddier checks—- 
(it it were not for the gdlows, such 
rogues might live for ever !)—the hair 
au pigeon (to a degree of inherency) 
observable among the haberdashers— 
the handsome daughters that (beyond 
the average of any trade in London) 
fall to the lot of the bakers,—to notice 
Hucb peculiarities in town as these, 
would be to count the sands of the 
sea, or the words of the Chinese dic¬ 
tionary. Tlie crowd can neither be 
describedt nor analysed, but particular 
groups may be dwelt upon for a mo¬ 
ment. 

Cross the Thames once more, and 
come, by the way of the Waterloo 
bridge, to the Surrey side of the river, 
where you find a sample of bolder 


• “ Men are very little aware how much their habits, and still more their opi¬ 
nions, are referable to the professions which they follow. And yet the thing must 
be so; for, what can direct our belief, or, at least, what is so likely to do so, as the 
result of our (comparative) experience? ThUsS, no man could have a fair trial for 
fraud, who was tried by a jury composed of horse-deaiers-^-because all the likelihood 
in the minds of his judges must be in favour of his guilt. I have heard police offi¬ 
cers give evidence in courts of justice with great intelligence, and, (as regarded their 
statements,) with great impartiality; but alwairs with an obvious conviction in tlieir 
own minds, tliat the man had committed a crime, who bad had it in his power to 
commit it. Barristers of good JVin Privft practice, are, in common conversation, 
most incredulous people; and alwayslook (though it werea matter stated upon oath) 
to the jnvfmbility rather than to the declaration. The influence of occupation goes so 
far in many minor points, that peculiar feelings, (uid certainly particuloi* manners,) 
have seemed, time out of mind, to belong, as of nature, to particular trades. Dyers 
are a people, throughout all London, accounted uncivil. Linen-drapers are always 
polite and smirking. Eruiterers and fishmongers every one complains of as impo- 
sitious. Tailors, ^1 the world knows, give credit instinctively j geese were swans 
among the auctioneers so long back as the time of Noah. No man in his senses, 
for sue centuries past, has ever believed one word spoken by a picture-dealer, or a 
curiosity-collector; and a friend of mine, (the most prudent man I ever was acquaint¬ 
ed with,) refused to take a house once, because the lessor was an attorney.”—Cb«- 
dy—Men amt Manners. 

f The most pithy description I ever heard given of a crowd, was delivered in one 
sentence by a Frenchman, at a late fire. As the mischief and danger increased, the 
mob, of course, became higlily delighted, md the thieves began to hustle those per¬ 
sons who had staid to put their smalbclotbes on before they came out. A French¬ 
man who bad stood by up to this crisis, buttoned his pockets, and prepared to de¬ 
part i observing, with a shrug, as he looked back at the assemblage, *< bere is mosh 
rascal hete!’—T. 
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erections (at least meditated) than 
diose of Webber How, They are fine 
broad roads those, which are cutting 
men’s houses and gardens now in half 
—destroying whole streets in some 
places, and introducing new popula¬ 
tion, and new views for existing popu¬ 
lation, into others! Here, too, you 
get just now a fair specimen of mat 
curious phenomenon, a moving popu¬ 
lation, which is peculiar to cities of 
great extent, and of which London 
always possesses, in some quarter or 
other, a considerable amount. 

Neighbourhoods, in their earliest in¬ 
fancy, or in the last stage of their decay 
■—Streets which are to be pulled down 
at the close of expiring leases, or streets 
which liave been built only to last un¬ 
til a quarter gets into frejjueucy and 
repute,—these localities are always re¬ 
sorted to by a particular description of 
individuals, whose nature seems to ^ 
to come when others go, and who live 
upon the small advantages that wealth¬ 
ier trades overlook. Jews, in great 
numbers, arc found inhabiting such 
places, trading (^from the time of Pon¬ 
tius Pilate) in old clothes, and latter¬ 
ly more in china and glass,” than 
many Christians could desire. Cof¬ 
fee-shops," coal-sheds,-barbers’ stalls, 
and the dens of d(^ and bird “ f unciers," 
abound in such lines as the " Waterloo 
Uoad,’’ where every cross street that 
you look down has a nice green pond, 
with a few ducks swimming about in 
the middle of it; cats’-meat barrows 
stand at doors with an air as if they 
were at home; tinkers and hare-skin 
Collectors entering, cease their cry; 
and itinerant musicians as they ap¬ 
proach, clap their fiddles and clario&ets 
in their pockets. 

Here and there an apothecary offi;rs 
" advice gratis” in a vicinity like this ; 
but the commonalty has no time to be 
sick, he can get noliody to takq it. 
Cooks’ shops just contrive to exist, and 
there is no end to the numbers who 
^al in “ marine 8tore8,’'~-'a trope 
in siHJtch meant to typify generally 
the property of other people^ Rat¬ 
catchers, bear-lcadera, entrepreneurs of 

l^nch," and plaster-figure-makers, 
divide ** second floors” with straw- 
bonnet-menders, feather-cleaners, and 
ladies who sell ballads a^inst the wall 


(by day.) Sometimes a muffin-baker 
comes and tries his fortune for a 
mouth, or, at a ‘‘^circulating library," 
they “ see what can be done” with 
halt-a-kit of pickled salmon. But your 

C ' lican is the only trader likely to 
the same door at Christmas and 
at Ladyday ; the rest are, fixedly 
and properly, denizens of desertion, to 
whom time and place are encumbrances 
of slight consideration, and who can 
live as well (at free cost) in Petticoat 
Lane as at St Giles's Pound,-«>who 
can migrate, like Tartars; at half-an- 
hour's notice, (doing it with even less 
of camp equipage or afiectation of pu¬ 
blicity,)—and whose especial home, 
by an instinct contrary to diat of the 
animal which otherwise they resem¬ 
ble, seems to be the particular spot 
which all the world else is forsaking.- 
This is the line, too, of motley shift 
and necessitousness, (or rather one 
of them, for the paths are many 
to the prison and the grave,) whicn 
leads on eastward to a scene of riot and 
debauchery, scarcely more fortunate, 
ami full as disrespectable, as itself; 
but in which the extremes, neverthe¬ 
less, of prodigality and privation are 
found enduring a degree of association 
which - they sddom court elsewhere, 
and where, grotesque as such fellow¬ 
ship alone at first sight may appear, it 
shews as orderly against the strange 
confnaon of ranic, calling, and charac-* 
ter, which wc find collected. 

Between the “ Obelisk” and the 
“ Elephant and Castle,” there lies, 
somewhere in the pavemen t,(t particular 
stone, which certain persons walk on 
one side of, whom some spell seems to 
keep from passing on to the other. The 
“ King’s highway " seems Tabooed to 
these individuals every way beyond a 
given limit; and within their permit¬ 
ted space they wander vacantly up and 
down—as regards dress and external 
appearance, a marvellously incongruous 
assemblage! It is the modem “ Sanc¬ 
tuary” this—(but for debtors only)— 
the “ Rules” of the King’s Bench pri¬ 
son—a slighta slip of neu¬ 
tral territory—a sort of “ Debate- 
able Land,” (like the churchyard,) 
on which all kinds and qualities 
may meet ;* and wliidi might chal¬ 
lenge as much, both in the way of 


" “ Introductions of a Very curious character indeed have sometimes taken place 
ia gaols—I recollect one, which occurred some years since, in Newgate, which 
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iVaud and of frank villainy, if its con* 
tents tiould bo analysed, as any six 
criminal gaoH perhaps, nvithin the 
British dominions. In it, yon meet 
with all the “ wealthy fools" whom 
the law has wronged for years, and 
still continues to wrong, not vest¬ 
ing their pro{>erty (since it permits 
them to inherit) in the next" rea¬ 
sonable friend as of course, or in the 
hands of some public authority. Vie 
upon the supineness of those who guard 
the general welfare, as to this subject! 
The merest craek in a man's brain 
aenda him to confinement for life—its 


entire addlement is attended by no 
precautionary course whatever! Is this 
an e(]|ual protection of the law? or, 
why IS not an idiot as well entitled to 
that protection as the maddest man in 
the state? Why is it that my humanity 
is to be shoekra by seeing a poor don¬ 
key, every now and then, hunted 
down—actually fought for—tom in 
icces, for the sake of his unlucky 
urthen of four or five thousand 
pounds a*year? and the poor crea¬ 
ture, braying all the while, actually 
in extreme delight, as fancying that 
its person, mid not the contents of its 


was perfectly melo-dramatic. In the year 1815, a young man, named O’Connell, 
who bad run through a small property as a lieutenant of engineers, sold his commis¬ 
sion, (being in Dublin,) spent the money, and disappeared. Coming over to Eng¬ 
land, and finding himself witliout a shilling, he at once enlisted into the 12th dra¬ 
goons ; remained six months; and then, having got possession of a small sum of 
money, deserted. With this fresh supply, which was about fifty pounds, (but 
whicli no one ever knew how he came by,) O’Connell again commenced gen- 
tleman, and ran away with a baronet’s daughter from boarding-school—the baronet 
knew his son-in-law’s general character, though he had no suspicion as to his latter 
adventures, and punished the lady's disobedience by striking her name out of his 
will, and then dying immediately. O’Connell, whose impudmice and extravagance were 
alone sufficient, commonly, to prevent any one’s desiring to assist him, now vented 
his disappointment (as might be expected from such a man) upon his wife, and by 
this measure, he lost the last hope he had—the patronage of her relatives. Soon 
after, being involved in debts, he was arrested by a tavern-keeper, and thrown into 
Newgate. A private of the Life Guards, at the same time, happened also to be 
brought to Newgate for debh and lived, with O’Connell, in the same * ward.’ At 
the end of a week, the Guardsman’s sergeant came into the gad to pay him bis re¬ 
gimental ' subsistence,’ and the first man whuen he ran against, within the walls, 
was O'Connell—the deserter—with whom he had served, four years before, in the 
12th Dragoons! Of all the rogues 1 ever encountered wiA, this fellow (O'Connell) 
was the most incorrigible. 1 met him first, on visiting a friend who was himself a 
prisoner, pending the issue of a Chancery suit; and who had been induced to shew 
O’Connell some kindness (in fact, keep him from starving) by the consideration (very ' 
inadequate) of his having seen * better days.’ His pardon Was obtained for the deser¬ 
tion, after an interval, on the condition of his separating himself from his wife; and, bis 
debts being compounded foi^. certain nobleman, who was interested for bis fkmily, 
promised to get him somelPliihble appointment. The first thing which he did on 
his liberation, was to wait rm the peer, in a suit of clothes (taken up on credit) 
which cost nearly a hundred pounds; and he managed the interview altogether so 
adroitly, that, in five minutes, he was directed to withdraw from the house. After 
this he lived by borrowing, and at last begging, of all persons whom be bad ever seen, 
generally in great misery, but always keeping a boy to wait upon him, and do bis 
errands; and fiie excessive impudence with which he made his demands, amused 
'many people, for the joke’s sake, into compliance. He would write a note to a 
friend, and send it by his * servant,* saying that he had * neither fire nor candle,' 
and teeing the loan of * fourjience.* To one gentleman, a perfect stranger, be 
wrote, soliciting a pound; and, receiving only five shillings, sent his boy next day 
to ask for * 'the rest of the char^.* At another time, he sent to me (he was tlicn 
living in a wretched garret, and wrote that be was nt^ed) to ask a suit of clothes; 
I gave him, among other filings, a pair of undress military overalls, and he sent bis 
boy back, mmUet, to ask me for the ehaiitsi Eventually, he again enlisted into a 
foot regiment, and (relying on the exertions of his family) again deserted. This time, 
however, they refused to interfere, and be was sent to the coast of Africa, where he 
stiil remains.^’—fiXietcArs in Imdm, 

7 . 
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pannier, is tbe object of pursuit—an 
error which, from the pure innocence 
it evinces, only ag"Tavatcs our pity 
for the hapless Grhoas condition ! 
The ancient custom—for some deser¬ 
ving man to “ beg” a pension of this 
sort, (that was, *the spending of his 
estate,) from the Icing—was a most 
sound and judicious practice, and 
ought to be returned to. 

But, for tbe fools, here they are in 
great number.?! Jlarry, there are 
places where it might scarcely be be¬ 
lieved, if a man should say—“ The 
metropolis of England nourishes such 
hordes of prisoners, that they cannot 
be kept under lock and key ; but 
have, for years back, merely had, cm.v- 
Utdia tUwr<i, a particular quarter of 
the '.ity, wliich they quit .as they think 
proper, but which is assigned them for 
their residence!" Here they are, in 
great numbers, all the town fools who 
nave had their day, whose fathers and 
grandfathers have been damned- for 
the way in which they got money, and 
who them.selves deserve to encounter 
a similar inconvenience for the way in 
which they have spent it. 

Here is the gentlctnan who wore 
dove-coloured coats, and, for five years, 
always put on a new one every morn¬ 
ing ! 

Here is the other gentlctmn, who 
never could tie a cravat on short of the 
sixteenth or eighteenth ^'failureand 
who now (from some cause or other) 
fails to tie on any cravat at all! 

Here come the whole of the club 
that used to dine at P——'s, not 
where the wine was best, but where 
the bottles were the smallest; and the 
gentleman who meets them is he who 
gave six thousand pounds for his 

dressing-ca5)e," and discharged his 
footman for the vulgarity of perfum¬ 
ing himself with lavender water f 

The “ Bully Backs,” the swindlers, 
the gamblers, and all those who have 
been used to live col mono, fare better 
than the “ Ksquires,” in a society 
where law, either civil or criminal, is 
pretty nearly out of the question. 
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They are the basket-makers on the Tn-' 
dian island—a commonwealth sees no 
distinction of persons—the rc^es are 
heavy-fisted—magistrates are slow to 
interfere—and they know their oppo¬ 
nents too, in most cases—which also 
helps courage a good deal. 

Some of these shine out (the new¬ 
comers) in gorgeous apparel, and 
have no earthly anxiety, as it should 
seem, but to clean their boots, and 
curl their whiskers. Others abide 
in garments, origin.ilIy of no less 
I>retension, but sulliecl by repeatcrl 
rollings in the kennel, or faded by 
long .and arduous wear. A third di¬ 
vision (pantaloons, by d.ay, imprac¬ 
ticable) mope in the back attics round 
“ The Pliiianthropic,” or in “ Gar¬ 
den Row," cutting greasy cards for 
sport or practice-sake, and*“ inly rn- 
ininating" (credit being stopped at 
tbe boiled-beef shop) what may be 
contrived for dinner. 

The first bucks, however, by re¬ 
sidence here, are apt to acquire a 
lazy, sauntering, semi-slipshod kind 
of air; and may be seen, in broad 
noon, making an exertion to get along, 
—uncombed, unwashed, unbraced, 
ungartered ; looking like newspaper 
reporters walking home at seven in 
the morning, after a furious Whig 
“ debate” in “ both Houses,” or citi¬ 
zens, of forty years since, newly risen 
from bed, an(I trailing themselves (as 
the fashion then was) some hundred 
doors in search of a hair-dresser. 

Since the invention of the “ Insol¬ 
vent Act,” most of the dwellers here 
are birds of pass.age j they return, how¬ 
ever, to take a fresh six weeks, as often, 
generally, a^.Uic provisions of the law 
will allow.lihera. A whole host of 
speculators come and go in this way, 
whose lives seem charmed against such 
casrialtics a.s Ijanging or transporta¬ 
tion, and who keep tilburies and 
grooms through a long term of years, 
merely by knowing the secret, that he 
who has nothing, can as easily spend 
twenty guineas as ten.* 

.Some still, (the residents at the 


* “ The propensity of tlic Inim.'in species to bo luimbiiggcd, is one of the most in¬ 
teresting problems in ctbicks; and a valuable book might be compiled from a record 
merely of tlie more monstrous fallacies which have been swallowed within the last 
twenty years. It is not six inontlis ago since a fellow in London hired a masqtiereiic 
uniform—ran away w’itli it—and so walked up and down for eight days before he 
was seized upon. He lived at four different hotels in this time; from three oC which 
lie departed without paying. He obtained credit from more than a dozen different 
tradesmen, who uctiially waited upon him, quarreliiug for his orders; and was at tost 
Voi.. XVII. Y 
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“ music show,") diiu act" will not 
clear, and tney arc residents for a 
term There is a lady, with L.300 
a-year “ in her own right,” who has 
Icit her husband, living with an ex- 
groom iiorter, who has u verdict against 
him, in the Comnum Pleas, for L.5000. 
The match goes ill, for the gentleman 
has no hope but in the lady’s income, 
and he is sunounded by worthies (a 
larlons state!) who have no more to 
ose, or to do, than he bad himself. 
Mrs W-, who only hated her hus¬ 

band because he looked to his affairs, 
and lived within his fortune, finds li¬ 
ving “ cooped up in the Uulcs " worse 
even than the Bread Street bondage 
from which she delivered herself. 

The tradesmen who carry on busi¬ 
ness in this Palatinate, know but two 
sorts of customers—those who pay be¬ 
fore they receive the gooils, and those 
who never pay at all. Houses are let 
alw'jiys, and l^gings, upon the under¬ 
standing that the lessor loses three 
weeks’ rent out of four. There arc 
some men who go out of the Liberty 
really penniless—haring “ surrendcr- 
erl" their property, as the law ex¬ 
presses it, to the last farthing. Alany 
CM>me into it advisedly, to make credit¬ 
ors tako ten shillings in the pound. 
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where they could pay twenty. You 
meet some of the opera gentlemen here 
now and then; but, witli all their 
lightness of food, it takes six weeks be¬ 
fore they can spring over the boundary. 
Public singers; but they raise their 
voices in vain; for it is not to such 
notes that the creditor's soul is acces¬ 
sible. There are authors—commonly 

in ” for small sums, but seldom with 
the prospect of paying any sums. 
“ Sporting” gentlemen in an overflow 
—miss who you will at Tattersalls, you 
are sure to find him here. There Is 
commonly a good sprinkling to be seen 
of the Israelites; specimens both of tlie 
doctors, the lawyers, and the clergy ; 
and there are some selections general¬ 
ly frem another class of public exhibi¬ 
tors—but the VLAYERS^' deserve a pa¬ 
ragraph to themselves. 

2 Vi/ij /lamirii est oratut quulis vita." 

“ Who can call him a good Christian 
that jitaycth Vw imrt of the devil ?" 

W. Pkynne. 

Ketuming to town by any road not 
absolutely eastward, (so Providence 
has ordained it,) you fail into the 
neighbourhood or the minor theatres ; 
and, if your luck he in the ascendant, 
may meet some of the perfonners who 
appertain to them. By night or day 


* nosed ’ only by a horse.dealer, from whom he went to purchase two valuable hunt¬ 
ers ; and who chanced to see—(there was a chink even in the armour of Patroclus) 
—that his customer hud the whimsical fancy of going aboiu without a shirt!—An¬ 
other man (a far more extraordinary fellow) stiirt^ from Suffolk with five pounds in 
his pocket, and established himself at a considerable inn in Yorkshire, as ‘ Francis * 
something or other, * Ksq. Memtier of Parliament,* of ' Thorney Abbey, Cam. 
bridgeshire.* This man obtained horses, upon 'trial,’ from various dealers; and 
rode out hunting with half tire esquires of the neighbourhood. Without the slightest 
refereiicu or introduction, and without even being attended by a servant, lie got free 
credit at his ipn; the lait ^ md, never dreaming of asking him for money. Being dis¬ 
tressed for a little currenmS^t he became indisposed—sent for an attorney in the 
neighbourhood—made his will—(bequeathing' Titoniey Abbey,’ and immense pos¬ 
sessions beside)—and concluded by borrowing thirty pounds from the lawyer. While 
these things were proceeding, the M.P. discovered that his landlord’s sister liad a 
portion of L.1000. He immediately became enamoured; proposed marriage; the 
family bdieved, and were charmed at the honour which awaited them I Upon this, to 
shun the proverbial danger of delay, (although he had the friends’ consent,) be carried 
the young woman privately across tlie border, and married lier. On their return, 
th^y were re-married according to the rites of the English Church. The possessor 
of 'Thorney Abbey’ then prepared to set out for Cambridgeslitrc; promised to make 
his now brothcr.in.law Mayor of London; atked for the L, 1000; apd was on the poaU 
receiving it. But an old woman, the bride’s grandmother, being peevish with the 
rheumatisni, fancied that he was an impostor. The charge spread as hastily as his 
importance had done; nobody remembered to have seen any of his money. Being 
laid hold of, and clapped into prison, he turned out to be a journeyman cooper from 
Wiabeacb, with a wife and three children; and was eventually tried for the bigamy, and 
transport^ froni the next Applet^ Assizes.”— Beaumokt on roUce. 

« ".Flaies are prynted on the best ccQwne paper—for better than most Bibles !*'— 
jitttrii} AfaHiK, 
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—in rags, or in tlio “ itnijcrial purple'* no jwtticouts at all!—To wear (ixe^S' 
—the infant that can but point snail cs of gold ond silver !—To reprcsci.t 
not mistake their profession for a mo- the Countess—the Marchioness—tlu 
incut!—'rakciijathazard,from among Queen!—'I’o be pointetl at —“ That's 
all ranks in society, but usually from Mrs or Miss so and so 1” in the street 
the lowest, they are the people, these, —To see one’s name in the ** bills," in 
whom Madam Fortunc selects, by pre- red letters eight inches long!—To have 
ference, to play her tricks with—^their one’s partisans—and one's likings— 
life is but as a harlequin pantomime, and one’s predilections—and to be of 
in which the public plays Clown, and importance, even to the manager!—To 
insanity seems to hold the bat. be ** sick," and have an " apology" 

Reception into the " company" of made for one—and then ^‘re-appear!" 
an inferior theatre is not ditlicult to any —To have love-letters sentoncat one’s 
girl of fifteen, who possesses tolerable own “ benefit”—To ride on “ horse- 
personal advant^cs, and a disposition bock”—in a " new piece”—by “ per- 
to make the readiest use of them. They inisRiou"—for somebody else s !—I'n 
commonly begin in the figure be mentioned in the penny-play crili- 
that is, they get permission, after half cisms—in the London Magazine—and 
a dozen lessons in dancing, to make to get, at Christinas or Easter—once 
that display of themselves in .the corpsi a-year—to get one's name into the 
de ballet, gratuitously, which costs a Times, or Chi'imicle ! We are but inor- 
trifiing stipend to the “ manager," tals, liie iviscst of us ! Spangles and 
when made by unfortunates of more sprigged “ linos !”—then t'oguclaga- 
experience. Such talent, however, as lere ! —Philosophy 1—^Ict men talk of 
may command eminence in any but a that which they can understand— 
first-rate thcatn.*, is not very rare, and what philosopher was ever a favourite 
entirely independent of education. The actor at the Circus ! 
chief desiderata, as concerns a female, The first passion of “ success" is, 
are a loud voice, a i>retty shape, and in both sexes, for the outviard (and 
a pleasing deportment. Possessed of attainable) semblance of gentility, 
these requisites, a young l.iJy” The ladies shine out gorgeous with 
catches tlio fancy of the Circus gallc- satin frocks, and real gold watches; 
rics j and within three weeks, from be- the gentlemen ail agree in a “ horse 
ing a rinser of muslins, comes to be the and gig;” but whetlic*" the '‘coat” 
very goddess of St Gcorge's-Ficlds.'* shoulil be “ frogged” or “ w'bite with 

Promotion like this happens more pearl buttons," is matter of opinion, 
often to your sempstress than your 'fhere must, in all cases, be a new 
mercer, because wc admire a woman name—^like “ Rarbcr Beaumont,” for 
always kindly and naturally—a man instance—composed of two sirnames ; 
(where wc do grant him merit) grud- a separate Hat, in favour of which the 
giiigly, and against our will.; but, family garret is deserted; but wo 
happen to whom or when it may, there liang round home a little still, in our 
is no brain that ever could bear op ostrich ^thers," just to mortify 
against it. Miss BaclCTtitch,” who used to think 

To gain an income of four pounds herself our equal; and so both gold 
a-wcek—and by doing that which one watches and gigs make their appear- 
would give four pounds to be permit- nnce sometimes in localities, where no 
ted to do!—'To be let paint one's such movables (connected with any 
face!—^wear one’s petticoats half way , symptom of ownership) ever dreamed 
up one's legs !—sometimes, to wear to enter. 

• Wldte arms, and a graceful carriage—we have so innch to live for—may bo 

had independent of citiier chicken gloves or posture-masters. The most elegant wo¬ 
man I ever snw, and the most commanding in appearance, was the daughter oT a 
grocer—.an absolute flg-tetailer—at Bristol. I saw tliis lady, who did not seem to bo 
more thafi two.and-t\venty, examined at great length as a witness upon a trial at Glou¬ 
cester j and the first peeress in F.ngland might have been vain of such a deportment. 
She was very handsome, certainly; but I was not misled by that cireumstanee; for 
her younger sister was produced in court afterwards, who had to the full as much 
beauty, but noticing at ail of the same style. The question was one of bankruptcy, 
’ftiis girt had been accustomed to keep her father’s books, and, I dare say, to serve 
in his sliop; and had certainly never received any other education than such us a 
country boarding-school could afford. 
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Life, too protracted, all that these 
favoared of Heaven, have to appre- 
Itend. They should live only—be¬ 
ing rightly taken—while the whim 
that raised them continues to exist. 
I'raisetl ever be the principle on which 
decline proceeds at Constantinople, 
where the first symptom that leads a 
great man to suspect that he is fall¬ 
ing, is so contrived as to be the falling 
of his head ! Those who arc on horse¬ 
back (even although they should ve¬ 
rify the adage) until the ’end of their 
course have nothing to fear; but it is 
far otherwise with that knot of the un- 
chosen, who may be observed always 
towards the close of “ rehearsal" time, 
hanging still (as though they forgot 
that meat mightbeover-roasted) about 
the doors of a miuor theatre. 

The gentleman who enacts the 
** Murderer” _is of this party, as also 
he who plays the Constable"—the 

King"—the Waiter"—the “ Lo¬ 
ver"—and all those representers, en 
role second, whose business it is always 
In the play for captains, ” and smart 
servants,’^ to break jokes and canes 
upon them. 

There is the gentleman who " goes 
on” ill mud and nwonUght, and gets 
his death of cold (and fifteen shillings 
a-week) for jumping into the real 
water," dressed like Mr Anybody (the 
hero) every night, in the ” last scene.” 
The “ second Harlequin” is seen, and 
all the second singers,” variety .of 
occasional artists, eminent as dragons, 
cows, and camels; the man who (pe¬ 
culiarly) perfurnris the bear; the bill- 
sticker, who “ lies dead" in all the bu¬ 
rial processions; the lady who plays 
the old women ; and many other fero¬ 
cious and extraordinary ahimals. 

Note the taste of these people in at¬ 
tire ! ' They are a caste of tbomselves 
in everything, but most of ail in dress. 
That “ walking gentleman's" neck¬ 
cloth—^though not so white as it was 
three weeks ago—is tied in a “ knot,” 
which by no dulness can escape at¬ 
tention ! The coat ^ always green or 
claret, exemplary oTnew “cuffing” 
and “ colluTing, ’ “ letting out" or 
“ taking in.” “ Shooting jackets” arc 
very much “ the go,” with false- 
topped boots, pulled well up to meet 
small-idothes slirunk by repeated 
scouting. Four under-waistcoats look 
Ss if they had been purloined from 
rag-wop. A pair of seamy sky- 
r'iHe timvsers seem to have emanated 
ftora ik^ier. But the hat still rolls. 
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rakishly, on one side; the remnant of 
glove is whirled briskly round the end 
of the fore finger, and there is an air 
of desolate gaiety—a nod and a jest 
for the pawnbroker-way of meeting 
difficultieE —about the whole man, 
which nothing—no, not even the be¬ 
ing a coriii-t of cavalry, and on half¬ 
pay—nothing but a familiarity with 
the “ lamp" and the coiilisic —can 
inqiart. 

Evening approaches—the duties of 
the night must be prepared for. Our 
assemblage disperses, and the urchins 
who were gazing on it transfer their 
adiniiation to some fresh object. We 
lose little. One moment, and new 
groups succeed. Turn as wo will, in 
what quarter shall we want food fur 
observation ? But Rome was not built, 
nor can London be examined, in a day. 
We look on it, but what eye can re¬ 
tain even its outline ? We live in its 
vast crowd, yet keep no trace of fea¬ 
ture. It is the object only which the 
mind can grasp, that will remain im¬ 
pressed upon thememory. Nightcloscs 
—and the lamplighter, in his hasty 
march, strides on to put out day-light. 
The muffin-bell rings out its tiny peal. 
Boys and old women, already in the 
field, challenge us (before six o'clock!) 
with “ oranges,” .and “ a bill of the 
play." A drizzling rain comes on in 
concert with the darkness; the sky 
bears one look ct uniform, unvaried 
gloom. The hackney-coachmen bend 
their “top” coats, button to the chin, 
quit the watering-house, mount the 
box, and “fares" rise cent jier cent 
by acclamation ! The “ gas " (for 
that comes by contract) fiames already 
in the shop upon my right. On my 
left, Mr Dobbs,who buys his own can¬ 
dles, will try to make twilight serve a 
quarter of an hour longer. In half an 
hour more the theatre doors will be 
open, the linkmen will be all on the 
alert, and the people who go with 
** orders” will be an hour too soon, for 
fear they should be too late. Pat¬ 
tens in the streets will then be dik¬ 
ing, umbrellas streaming, and the 
million of lights that burn bdow will 
serve but to shew the black above 
more thick and visible. But this 
becomes the business, properly, of 
evening in London—^matter which it 
would require a bolder pen than mine 
to discuss, or which, at least, from 
whoever rnay undertake it, deserves 
the attentiou of being treated in a se¬ 
parate chapter. Titus. 
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IN my last letter I ventured to rc- 
coininend, as a measure calculated to 
restore vigour and unanimity to the 
counsels of the Church of England, 
that the Cuuvocatiofi should be replaced 
upon the looting which it occupiedpre- 
Tious to the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the throne of these king¬ 
doms. That this airangcinent would 
secure for theestablislicd church a de¬ 
gree of respect from her very enemies, 
such as she hardly expects at present 
from her best friends, cannot, I think, 
be doubted ; whilst its effect, in put¬ 
ting an end to those useless controver¬ 
sies in which the established clergy 
too much indulge, would, of itself, 
prove a benefit of no ordinary magni¬ 
tude. Were the Convocation restored 
to the full exercise of its powers, men 
of all denominations would see that 
the Cliurch of England really possesses 
a spiritual authority within herself, 
independent of the authority which 
she derives from the state as the esta¬ 
blishment ; thus having an assembly 
existing, competent to determine on all 
questions, what are, and what arc not, 
the doctrines of the church ; her own 
members would look to its decisions, 
rather than to the mere i/we cftjcit of 
this or tHat leader of a party, for the 
genuine tenets of the society in whose 
communion they had been educated. 

The revival of Convocation is not, 
however, the only measure affbeting 
the discipline of the Church, which the 
state of public ofjnion appears to de¬ 
mand. I cannot help thinking that the 
institution of diocesan Synoils, to ad¬ 
vise with the Bishop when necessary, 
and to aid liim in maintaining order 
and decorum among his clergy, would 
prove highly advantageous to tlie 
Church of England. That the powers 
of B Bishop are, if fully exercised, al- 
rc^y corapetent to regulate the affairs 
of his diocese, may be perfectly true ; 
indeed, it is quite true, that the ex¬ 
ternal structure of the Church of Eng¬ 
land forms, altogether, when regarded 
in the abstract, one of the most beautiful 
theories which have ever been invented. 
But between arrangements a<lmirable 
in theory, and perfect in application, 
there is the widest possible difiference; 
nor will the almost total absence of ec¬ 


clesiastical discipline from amongst us, 
suffer us to connect our own with the 
latter, rather than with the former 
class. Bishops are but men, and, like 
other men, are liable to be swayed, by 
compassion, by family influence, and 
by the fear of unpopularity, to treat 
with leniency proceedings highly in¬ 
jurious to public virtue.' Hence the 
very few instances on record of profli¬ 
gate and unworthy clergymen in Eng¬ 
land being deprived of their prefer¬ 
ment, or deposed from their offices. 
But a pubhe body can hardly be guided 
by such considerations, inasmuch as 
its members arc severally exempted 
from any odium which might perhaps 
ati ach to an act of the whole. The in¬ 
stitution of diocesan Synods, tlierefore, 
with full power to hear and to examine 
into all complaints against the clergy, 
not only in cases of open immorality, 
but in cases of neglect of duty, or ad¬ 
herence to practices unsuitable to the 
dignity of the profession, would be at¬ 
tended with the best possible results. 
The people would know where to carry 
their complaints, whenever ground of 

a laiut existed against the priest- 
; whilst the latter, aware that tlie 
days of discipline had returned, would 
become more than ever circumspect in 
their ordinary proceedings. Nor would 
it be the least advant^e of this ar¬ 
rangement, in the particular case of 
the Church of England, that tlio Bi¬ 
shops would there^ be brought into 
more frequent and more intimate in¬ 
tercourse with their clergy. At present 
such intercourse is a great deal too 
slender and too formal, nine-tenths of 
the clergy of a diocese seldom seeing 
their pastor, except once in four years, 
when be holds his visitation. 

But these arrangements, however 
necessary they may be, and however 
calculated to excite among the clergy 
an increased esprit de corps, and a 
quicker zeal, arc not, I fear, sufficient 
of themselves to restore to the Chnrch 
of England tliat preponderating in¬ 
fluence which slie once eiyoyed, and 
which, as the national establishment, 
.she ought still to enjoy, throughout 
society at large. To bring this back 
to its former footing, and to adapt her 
coudiUtHi to the taste of the tiines. 
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otbcir changes must be effected, and 
that in matters where the very idea of 
change has liitherto been scouted; at 
les^t, some subjects must be thrown 
open to free and unprejudiced discus^ 
^n, the boro mention of which bos 
hitherto been regarded with indigna¬ 
tion. 

1 have no hesitation in ]dacing in a 
prominent situation among these, as a 
subject which cannot be too candidly 
or too openly discussed, a considera¬ 
tion of uie mode by which the esta¬ 
blished clergy are paid, though quite 
aware that there is no subject, to a 
free and unprejudiced discussion of 
which, the generality of churchmen, 
Bud of good churchmen too, arc more 
avme. Touch, indeed, ever so slightly 
upon the question of tithes, presume 
ever so delicately to doubt, not the 
justice, but the expediency of continu¬ 
ing the system,—throw out the most 
remote hint that you regard it as un- 
Buitable to the present age of the world, 
and the existing temper of men’s m inds, 
and you run no small risk of being 
dassed witli the Radicals of the day, 
and overwhelmed, not by argument, 
but by invective. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the case should be so. 
But for this circumstance, it cannot be 
doubted, that the matter would have 
been long ago subjected to a very dif¬ 
ferent kind of inquiry from any which 
has yet been applied to it; and had 
thisiiuiuirybeenappUedjit can as little 
be doubted that an entire change of 
system would have been the conse¬ 
quence. As no reflecting person can 
possibly suspect you, Mr North, of the 
most ^tant leaning in favour of radU 
calism, or hostility towards the con¬ 
stitution in church or state, a diecua* 
don of a question so delicate could not 
perhaps be undertaken anywhere with 
a better grace than in the pages of your 
nuseellany. I hope, therefore, you 
will spare a few of your columns ibr 
the insertion of my suggestions. 

The sources from which the esta- 
blidhed clergy of England derive their 
revenues at the present time are four; 
namely, Tithes, House-dues, Easter- 
oi^wgs, aqd Fees. Of these, the first 
and last only fwe, generally speaking, 
exacted in <x>untry pavishee; the' se¬ 
cond, third, and fbnrth, in parishes 
situated within a town or city. 
us see how to their exaction tends to 
suffiort the fcspeetabslity of the priest¬ 


hood, and to attach the laity to the 
establishment. 

That the clergy are legally entitled 
to the revenues which arise from one 
and all of these sources, is just as cer¬ 
tain as that the fund-holder is entitled 
to the interest of his funded capital, 
or the merchant to the profits of his 
mercantile speculations. Nothing, in¬ 
deed, con be more absurd than to ima¬ 
gine that the minister who demands 
his tithes or dues, demands anything 
w’bich is not, and has not always been, 
his own, or more utterly groundless 
than the corajplaints which wc too often 
hear, of the iniquitous rapacity of the 
clergy. With respect to tithes, it is 
beyond dispute, that the most ancient 
tenure in the kingdom is that by whicli 
the parson asserts his right to the tenth 
part of the produce of all the lands and 
domesticated animals within his pa¬ 
rish ; and hence that the tenth filieaf, 
and pig, and lamb, are quite as much 
his projicrty as the remaining nine arc 
the property of the cultivator, or tlie 
rent of the farm is tlie property of the 
landlord. Whatever mutations lar.ded 
property may have iindergom', (and 
the whole land of the kingdom has re- 
pealedly changed its owners since tlic 
cstalilishmcnt of the rights of the cler¬ 
gy,) each ptrehaser has bought his es¬ 
tate subject to the bnrihcii of tit lies. 
Of the existence of that burthen he was 
fully aware at the pcriotl when his jmr- 
cliase was raade> and he paid for it ac¬ 
cordingly. In like manner, every far¬ 
mer hires his fields, knowing that he 
is to enjoy only nine out of 'ten parts 
of their produce. Ho consequently 
offers to his landlord a smaller sum, in 
the form of rent, thin he would have 
offered had not the tithe been deduct¬ 
ed • nor has either he or his landlord 
the slightest cause to murmur, when 
the tithe, which the one has never pur¬ 
chased, and the other never leased, 
comes to be demanded. 

Again, though the right of the clergy 
to the House-duc'r, iOas'c’r-offijrin]^ 
and Fees, may not, perhaps, admit ord 
demonstration so disihict as that right 
which secures to them the possession 
of fhe tithe, they are nevertheless as 
jiistly entitle to claim the one by pre¬ 
scription, 08 to claim' the other by posi¬ 
tive grant. To question the legality of 
these demands, therefore, is to take the 
bull by the horns, dr, to speak less fa- 
miltoiy, is to attack the system On its 
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strongest point ami tends only to per¬ 
petuate customs, which, if the stabili¬ 
ty of the church be desired, and the 
moral iniluence of the clergy esteemed, 
cannot too soon be omitted. I propose 
to consider the matter in a new light, 
to attack fairly, and without exaggera¬ 
tion, some of the consequences which 
attend the present system, and to in- 
f[uire whether it would ndt be better 
for the cause of religion in general, of 
the established church in particular, 
and last, though, in these <lays of cco- . 
noiny, not least, of the agricultural 
interests of the country—nay, whether 
the clergy themselves would not be 
bcnefitctl, considering them, not indi¬ 
vidually, but as a body, were tliat sys¬ 
tem abolished, and another, founded 
not in theory, but in experience, sub¬ 
stituted in its rroui. 

The only bcii.;tiN which are usually 
said to arise thi. payment of the 
clergy by lit.hej, jl-.' here,—that their 
revenues keep paco exactly with the 
state of the times, whilst a species of 
property is secured to them which ren¬ 
ders them perfectly independent of 
their people. That the latter benefit 
is, in an especial manner, attained by 
tlic particular mode of payment now 

K rcvaleiit in England, must, however, 
e a great mistake, since no church 
can be said to be by law cstablishe<l, 
whose dergy, whatever may be the 
channel through which their revenues 
arc immediately derived, are not pla¬ 
ced on a footing of perfect indepen- 
dcncetowards the ipeople. When, there¬ 
fore, w'e speak of the advantages at¬ 
tendant upon the tithe-system, we 
must, I apprehend, coniine ourselves 
entirely to the effect which it produces^ 
in causing the wealth of the clergy to 
fluctuate as the prices of provisions 
rise and fall; and that this is a decid¬ 
ed advantage, no one will deny. But 
even here, thi? English mode is not 
singular, as I shall take occasion to 
show, in a proper place. 

On the other hand, the great evil of 
th^ System is, lliat it brings the dergy 
into conatant collision with those very 
classes among their parishioners, with 
whom every well-disposed minister 
would cspec^lly desire to be on a 
friendly footing. We all feel and adi- 
init, that a clergyman is ftxlly justified 
in endeavouring to make the most of 
his living ;—Heaven knows that most 
is, in many instances, little enough; 
but what is the efifect such endea¬ 


vours ? If at any time be presume to 
raise the. terms of his composition, 
(for in nine cases out of ten com¬ 
positions in money are accepted in lien 
of dthe,) he does so in defiance of the 
entreaties, the remonstranoes,—some¬ 
times the open hostility, of his flock 
of those persons whose affections he 
would naturally ilesirc tocondliate, for 
the purpose of attaching them to the 
estaolistiment, and leading them in the 
paths of virtue and holiness. 1 do not 
say that the people act either with can¬ 
dour or wisdom, when they remon¬ 
strate against the fair demands of 
their Rector; far less when they quar¬ 
rel with him because he seeks his own. 
1 merely state the fact as it exists, and 
I appeal to the experience of every 
English incumbent for a confirmation 
of the truth of my statement. Under 
these circiitiistances a country clergy¬ 
man has, in too many instances, omy 
a choice of evils submitted to him. 
Either he must relinquish his rights, 
by accepting a composition £ir Imlow 
the real value of the tithes, and sacri¬ 
fice the interests of his famiky to a 
sense of duty; or he sacrifices his in¬ 
fluence among the people, and enjoys, 
to their full amount, the temporaUtiea 
of his benefice, at the expense of be¬ 
coming utterly useless, in a spiritual 
point of view, to vast numbers among 
nis parishioners. 

Nor is the evil less, if he take his 
tithe, as he is entitled to take it, in 
kind. In this case, indeed, he not 
oidy irritates die farmer whose crops 
are decimated, but the very peasantry, 
though they have no personal interest 
in the proceeding, look with a degree 
of distaste, amounting sometimes to 
disgust, upon tlie man, who, having 
contributed in no ostensible manner 
towards the expenses of cultivadon, 
coolly sends his waggon into a field, 
and removes every tenth sheaf of corn 
into his own bam. Then the chances 
of being involved in law-suits,—the 
risk of prosecution for trespass,—the 
necessity of becoming himself the pro¬ 
secutor, when the tithe has not been 
properly set out, or-impedimenta have 
been thrown in the way of its remo¬ 
val, all these circumstances, whilst 
they keep the ministm' himself in a 
state of almost feverish anxiety, ef¬ 
fectually alienate from him the good¬ 
will of his people, and d^eat his 
diances of betniming morally useful in 
his vocation. 
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But if 6tich be the case in parishes 
where the mat or rectorial tithes are 
due to the inctitiilient^ still more gall¬ 
ing to all parties is the process of col¬ 
lecting vicarial tithes. These, as most 
of your readers probably know, con¬ 
sist, among other things, of the tithe 
of milk, eggs, apples, cabbages; of 
every thing, in snort, which contri¬ 
butes to the maintenance of the most 
industrious and hard-faring class of 
the community,—^petty farmers, mar¬ 
ket-gardeners, and labourers. Demand 
from these men the full value of their 
tithes, and you will exact a guinea or 
a guinea and a half per acre, from a 
person whose entire subsistence de- 
^>ends upon the produce of perhaps 
two or three acres of garden-ground ; 
or a similar sum upon the cow which 
supports his family—^aiid suppose he 
remse to comply with your demand ? 
Why, then, your agent must repair 
twice a-day to the cottage, to receive 
the tenth part of the morning’s and 
evening’s milking ; he must decimate 
the apples and cabbages as they are 
gathered, and the eggs as they are 
laid ; by which mc.ans the Vicar be¬ 
comes, of necessity, not only a mini¬ 
ster of the gospel, but a dealer iu gar¬ 
den stuffs, and a dairyman. 

Were there no other mischief at¬ 
tendant uj>on a system like this, than 
that it degrades the individuals who 
have recourse to it in the eyes of the 
TOople, that alone were cause sufficient 
for its abolition ; but the degradation 
occasioned by it to individuals is the 
least of its evils. The petty farmers, 
market-gardeners, and daily-labour¬ 
ers, form the great majority of our 
country population, and are the very 
persons who come, for the most part, 
to church, not because they arc church¬ 
men upon principle, but because they 
esteem their parson. On the other 
hand, whenever they take a dislike to 
the officiating minister, they invari¬ 
ably revenge themselves by quitting 
the Church, and joining some class of 
Dissebters ; and what is so likely to 
jnoduce that effect as a constant jar¬ 
ring of interests between them and 
their pastor ? I write the following 
words with reluctance, because I am 
not blind to the inferences which 
may be drawn from them ; but ha¬ 
ving entered upon the subject at all, 
candour demands that they should be 
written, 1/et a clergyman’s powers 
of oratory be what they may, let his 

12 


moral conduct be ever so unimpeach¬ 
able, his example ever so worthy of 
imitation, and his general attention to 
his duties ever so minute, as long as he 
is driven, year after year, into person¬ 
al and angry contact with the illiterate 
part of his parishioners, as long as his 
interests clash directly with theirs, and 
the only way to be popular is to be 
unjust towards himself and his family, 
so long will the Church of England 
be an abomination to the mass of the 
people, and the moral influence of her 
ministers amount absolutely to no¬ 
thing. For, take the matter in an¬ 
other point of view, and suppose that a 
Rector or Vicar, for the sake of peace, 
gives up one-half, or more than one- 
half, of what he is by law entitled to 
claim, what follows ? lie ceases, in¬ 
deed, to be an object of hatred, but 
he becomes an object of contempt ; 
being despised as one ignorant of the 
ways of the world, and too much of a 
fool to manage his own affairs. It is 
a sad alternative this for a national 
clergy to choose between, the contempt 
or rile hatred of their parishioners ; 
hut it is the only alternative which 
the tithe system leaves to the clergy of 
England. 

When the payment of tithes was 
first introduced into this and all other 
Christian countries, it constituted not 
only the most convenient, but the 
only convenient method which could 
have been devised, for the support of 
the priesthood. In those rucle and 
barbarous times, when a circulating 
medimn was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, hardly known, and all com¬ 
merce consisted only in an exchange 
of one species of goods for another, 
it would have been extremely diffi¬ 
cult, if notutterly impossible, to remu¬ 
nerate the clergy in any other way 
than by admitting them to a partici¬ 
pation in the fruits of the earth; 
whilst the case of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood, to whom a tithe had been as¬ 
signed by God himself^ very naturally 
suggested itself as .a fit example to be 
followed with respect to the Christian 
priesthood. Besides all which, the lands 
being then cultivated by serfs and 
vassals, for the exclusive benefit of the 
baron, no angry feeling could possibly 
arise between the cultivator and the 
priest, when the latter came to demand 
his portion of the produce. On the 
contrary, it was to the vassals a mat¬ 
ter of congratulation, that at least a 
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moiety of the fruits of their toil went 
to benefit the priest, whom they loved 
and respected, rather than tfiat all 
should be swallowed up by the baron, 
whom tlrey dreaded and abhorred; 
nor would a murmur have escaped 
them, had one>fifth, instead of one« 
tenth, been dedicated to that use. In 
this, noivever, as in other matters, the 
lapse of ages has gradually Wrought a 
change. Our fieUs are no longer cul¬ 
tivated by the many for the benefit of 
the few; every man has a personal in¬ 
terest in his own labour; and henco 
eadi exaction, no matter from what 
quarter it may come, which directly 
tends to diminish tho profits arising 
from their labour, is regarded by the 
labouring classes as an oppression. 
Hence it is that the tithe-system, 
which was once admired, is now de¬ 
tested ; for though all educated and 
enlightened men know, that its most 
striking peculiarity is the insurarable 
obstacle which it opjioses to undue ex¬ 
action on the part of the clergy, you 
cannot persuade of thic^ men who are 
neither educated nor enlightened. 
These, and it is from these that the 
clergyman is a>rapeUed to .collect his 
tithes, either cannot, or will not, view 
the measure in any other light, than 
as a direct tax upon their industry, 
and they consequently look with dis¬ 
gust, not only upon tho individual to 
whom the tax is paid, but upon the 
religious establishment for whose sup¬ 
port it was first invented. 

Such is the effect of the present 
mode of paying the clergy in country- 
places ;—the manner in which they 
are paid in towns is still more mis¬ 
chievous to the interests of the esta¬ 
blishment. With the exception uf the 
metropolis, there is hardly a town in 
England where the clergy are not left, 
in a very great degree, to the mercy of 
tlic laity. By the ,law of the land, 
buildings, such as dweUing-houses,, 
barns, stables, &c, pay no tithe, tithe 
being claimable only on the p^uce 
of the earth, on domestic animals, and 
certain mills. Hence' tbe'^rector of a 

E arish, which extends not beyond the 
ounds of a town or dtv, draws tithe 
only from ^dens or otner cultivated 
spots attached to the houses. In these 
cai^ it is true, that custom is plead¬ 
ed, and the citizens are called upon to 
pay. to the incumbent certain annual 
sums of mone^, because their prede¬ 
cessors had paid similar sums to his. 
Vof..XVII. 


TheUf again, there are Eaater-ofiSnv 
ings which in amount two¬ 
pence to four^nce from each inhabi¬ 
tant of a house, or are definitely fixed 
at fourpcnce from the master of the 
family, or a half-penny from e^ of 
his children and sravants. But even 
these paltry parents may be, and 
frequently axe, disputed ; nor is it by. 
any means clear to me, that courts of 
law are competent to enforce the liqui¬ 
dation of £Louse-dues, whatever mi^ 
be the fact with respect to Easter-olf- 
ferings.. The consequence' is, that in 
large towns,—in places where, above 
all others, a clergyman, to he useful, 
oimhtto enjoy a liberal income,—-Eng¬ 
lish livings are almost invariably poor, 
averaging between L.4f0 and L.1^0 per 
annum, which wretdicd pittoncea are 
scratched together in a way at once 

{ lainful to the fedinn of him who col- 
ects them, and in the highest degree 
detrimental to the interests of that re¬ 
ligion of which he is guardian. His 
clerk, or agent, goes round once or 
twice a-yeor, Tartly to demand, part¬ 
ly to sdicit, that the customary offer¬ 
ings shall be made. If the hous^older 
be dii^iosed to comply with the de¬ 
mand, all is well: if not, he either 
refuses to pay at all, or diminishes bis 
subscription at pleasure^ nor do t 
know how the unfortunate clergyman 
is to proceed, in order to bring mat¬ 
ters back to their former condition. 
This is a sad state of things, and calls 
loudly for reform. 

With resTOCt, again, to Fees, which 
are exacted TOtb in town and country 
parishes, 1 oannot but consider them 
as even more derogatory to the digni¬ 
fied station which the established mi¬ 
nister ought to fill, than even the 
Hbuse-duesahd Easter-oiShriiigs them¬ 
selves. Only think of a fee of me shil¬ 
ling being due feom every poor wo¬ 
man, who comes to the house of Gkxt 
to return tluinks for safe deliverance 
from child-birth ; ofhalf-a-crown for. 
the burial of a corpse ; of five shillings 
for a wedding, &c. &e. 1 by no means 
blame the cler^for accrating thesp 
fees, they are the r%ht of the order, 
and individuals who refuse to accept 
them are guilty, in my opinion, of 
treachery towards their order. But. 
they ore seldom taken, I sincendy ho^, 
without vidence being done to me 
feeling of him who takes them: at 
least, 1 envy not the stafe of his mmn,. 
who experiences no seif-abasement!. 
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while he pockets the poor cottager’s casting everything likeodiura upon the 


shilling. Such things ought not to be. 
The clergyman should be the parent, 
not the hired menial of his flo^. 

1 have stated these matters plainly, 
without attempting to gloss over the 
evil consequences which arise from 
them, because I am quite convinced 
that he is no friend to his country, to 
the church, or to the state, who seeks 
to conceal abuses in either. With re¬ 
spect to the church, indeed, that man 
must be mentally blind who sees not, 
that, her very existence depends upon 
the line of policy which shall be adopt¬ 
ed for the future maintenance of the 
dergy. Xict the present system con¬ 
tinue, and she will stand, perhaps half 
a century, perhaps a whole century, 
according as the prejudices of the laity 
come slowly or rapidly to a height; 
let a better system be introduced, and 
she will last for ever. The sole mat¬ 
ter to he inquired into, therefore, is. 
Can a better system be devised? 

An attempt was made some time ago, 
to substitute landed estates for tithes. 
Kxtemave glebes were accordingly as¬ 
signed to the ministei's, in several pa¬ 
rishes, in lieu of tithes, the various 
laud'Owners contributing each a num¬ 
ber of acres proportionate to the amount 
' of tithe which his property paid. I 
believe the plan proved exceedingly 
injurious to the interests of the clergy, 
as indeed might have been expected; 
and, hence, it has not been so much as 

r ken of in later years. But the pro- 
'je of landed estates is not the only 
mode by which the revenues of the 
clergy might be secured, without 
bringing them into hostile colliuon 
with the parishioners. Let an act of 
Parliament be passed, requiring all 
holders of tithes, lay, as well as clerical, 
to sell their tithes at a certain Hum¬ 
ber of years’ purchase, to the various 
owners from whose lands they are ex¬ 
acted ; let the clergy resign their por¬ 
tion of the produce of mis sale into 
the hands of the state, and let them 


civil government, would at the same 
time powerfully conduce to the sup¬ 
port of the estaolished religion. 

1 am quite aware, that to the execu¬ 
tion of a plan like this, many objec¬ 
tions may be urged. It is beset with 
diflicttlties; it will unhinge all our 
notions of property; it involves the 
interests, not of the clergy only, but 
of the laity, and of those very Masses 
among the laity for whose support we 
must look, in order to secure its adop¬ 
tion. There is hardly a county mem¬ 
ber in the House of Commons who is 
not a lay-impropriator of tithes; is it 
probable that these men will forward 
the measure ? That there are a great 
deal too many lay-impropriators of 
tithes in the kingdom, is most true,— 
perhaps your northern readers will 
hardly cr^t, that the tithes of three- 
fourths of the parishes in England are 
in la]r hands. Yet such is the fact; 
the tithes of about three thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-five parishes 
being eqjoyed by laymen, whilst those 
of Ijttle more than one thousand are 
held by the parochial clergy. Of course, 
the remaining three thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-five parochial cler¬ 
gymen, are stipendiaries, yioor vicars, 
or poorer perpetual curates, and this 
too in a churen which is said to roll in 
riches!!! But though it be difiicult, 
the scheme is surely not impractica¬ 
ble. Nothing really beneficial to man¬ 
kind has ever been brought easily out 
at once to perfection. The dawn of 
the Beforroation itself was obscured 
by difficulties; the Revolution, which 
is said to have secured our liberties, 
was a perilous measure when regarded 
at a distance; whilst the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and the restoration of 
peace to the world, wore, at no very re¬ 
mote period, deemed wholly unattain¬ 
able. Yet all these objects were, how¬ 
ever, effopted by prudence and perse¬ 
verance. Why mi^itnotan attempt to 
remodel the eccl^iastical estabush- 


xeceive, in retura, moneyed moments, ment be Inongbt to an equally fortu- 
...varying according to the price of the nate conclusion ? 

‘Aeeessaries of life, and collected, not In cases like that before us, it isge- 
, tlie occupiers, but from the land- nerally the wisest and safest plan to 
This arrangement, whilst it se- look around, for the purpose of disco- 
cureil to the clei^ymon a revenue ade- vering, if possible, some precedent up- 
quate at all times to tfie decent sup- on which to act. Now, it so happens, 
port of himself and his family, would that the condition of the Scottish clcr- 
keffectually guard him from the disa- gy, and the method adopted for their 
Wedkblc squabbles which attend the maintenance, ftitnish exactly the sort 
^ collection of his present dues; and by of precedent of which we stand in 
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need. There was a time when the 
tithe-system prevailed iu Scotland, to 
the very same extent, and after a still 
more objectionable fashion than that 
which marks it here. The whole tithes 
of the kingdom were at one periwl iu 
the hands of lay-hnpropri:itors ; there 
arc now neidicr impropriators nor ap< 
propriatlon north of the Tweed. How 
this has been brought about, a few 
words will show; and I subjoin' the 
detail for the edification of your south¬ 
ern readers. 

It is well known, that previous to 
the Reformation, vast encroachments 
were made, in every country where the 
Romish superstition prevailed, by the 
bishops, and by relmious bouses, upon 
the property, not omy of the laity, out 
of die secular clergy. In Scotland, 
this was the case to so great a degree, 
that almost all the tithes, besides ex¬ 
tensive tracts of land, had passed into 
the possession of these dignitaries, 
whilst the oificiating ministers 'were 
very slenderly provided for, by small 
shares, chiefly in the vicarid tithes of 
those parishes, to the care of which 
they were nominated. In a few instan¬ 
ces, iiideetl, where the right of pre¬ 
senting to vacant churches was re¬ 
tained by lay patrons, the incumbents 
obtained possession of the full tithes; 
but in ninety-nine cases out of an hun¬ 
dred, the tithes were the property of 
dignitaries, to whom tlie parochial mi¬ 
nister acted the part of a curate, and 
from whom he received no more than 
a curate’s hire. 

As soon as the Reformation began 
to gain ground, the Scottish bishops 
and abbots deemed it prudent to con- 
aJiate the laity, by restoring to them, 
iu the form of fees and tacks, portions 
of those estates of which their ancestors 
had been artftilly deprived. Hence 
arose that class of persons, known iu 
former times by the title of feuars, 
many of whom held considerable tracts 
of land of the difibrent rclidous hou¬ 
ses, on the sole condition of supplying 
them from time to time with a smaU 
share in the produce ; whilst some 
enjoyed their feus even, cum, decimis 
inclusia, by which they became ex¬ 
empt from the payment not only of 
rent, but of tithes, to the church. Rut 
all would not do. In spite of these 
concessions, the Reformation made its 
way into Scotland, as well as into other 
countries, and with a degree of vio¬ 
lence, which it never assumed, at least, 


in the neighbouring realm of Eng¬ 
land. 

The change wliich immediately took 
place in the condition of the priest¬ 
hood, is one of the least creditable of 
many discreditable circumstances re¬ 
corded in Scottish liistory. The whole 
of the lands andtithes, which, up to this 
era, had belonged to the bishops and 
religious bouses, were at once taken 
iwssession of by the Crown ; patrons of 
livings seized the tithes of the be¬ 
nefices, to which they had the right of 
presentaUon; feuars entered into full 
proprietary occupation of the feus; 
and the clergy were left to seek sub¬ 
sistence as they best could, in the vo¬ 
luntary contributions of their hearers. 
Thus the entire property of the church 
assed into la;^ hands; every living 
ecame a lay-impropriation, and the 
minislei's of the Reformed religion 
were reduced to bc^ary. 

The Crown, however, seldom re¬ 
tains, for any length of time, property 
which it has acquired either by confis¬ 
cation or otherwise; and we accord¬ 
ingly fiud James VL executing grants 
of bishops’ and abbey lands- with por¬ 
tions of the tithes from other lands, 
to certain rapacious courtiers, who 
were henceforth called I^ords of Erec¬ 
tion, or Titulars of the TiUie. In 
this ineafiure, impolitic as it perhaps 
was, some benefit accrued to the 
church. As the bishops and abbots, 
to whom these lands formerly belong¬ 
ed, had been in the habit of present¬ 
ing ministers to the churches within 
their hounds, and of assigning to them 
stipends, so the lords of erection, who 
assumed the same piivilege, were re¬ 
quired to exercise it on the same con¬ 
ditions, namely, by conferring upon 
the iiicurabents a salary, just as gr^t, 
or just as small, as they themselves 
might judge fitting. Of course, the 
ministers' stipends were in ho instan¬ 
ces enormous ; but any stipend is bet¬ 
ter dian none at ah; ahd these, when 
once fixed, might not be retracted nor 
diminidied. Such was the state of 
church property in Scotland during 
many years; the titulars, feuars, and 
patrons being in full possession of it, 
and the clmgy in a state of pitiable in¬ 
digence ; whilst -the cultivators of die 
soU suffered, (as 1 believe they gener¬ 
ally sufffer, where lay-impropriators 
exist,) the utmost d^x» of vexation, 
which a collection of the tithes iu kind 
could possibly produce- 
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The first step towards fl remedy of 
th^ evils was taken in the reign of 
Charles the First. From that period, 
down to the year 1789, the svstem has 
undergone numerous partial changes, 
into a detail of which it would be use* 
less to enter here; but all of these 
have bemi in oppention to the iute* 
rests of the impropriators, tending 
wholly to the benefit of the oouniry 
at large, and the advance of the 
clergy. The state in which matters 
now stand, is as foUorra 
Teinds or tithes in Scotland, can* 
not, under any circumstances, be ta¬ 
ken in land. To whomsoever they 
may be due, whether to the Crown it¬ 
self, fosr some tithes still remain in the 
hands of tbeCrown ; to colleges, schools, 
or hospitals, to which the Crown has 
granted them; to titulars, feuars, or 
patrons; the heritor or landlord is en¬ 
titled to have his tithes valued, and to 
pay only the same in moaiey, at which 
they are by that valuation rated. From 
the titulars, feuars, or patrons, an he¬ 
ritor may farther redeem his tithe at 
any moment, bv giving to the former 
nine years*, to toe latter no more than 
mx years* purchase. From the Crown, 
colleges, schools, and hospitals,, teinds 
cannot be redeemed; bnt it isaprodi- 

S 'ous matter that even in these cases 
lOT must be valued. 

The method adopted in valuing 
teinds, as described bv Mr Bell, in his 
Dictionary of Scottish Law, is as fol¬ 
lows:— 

** The action proceeds before the 
Judges oS the Court of Session in their 
character of commissioners of teinds; 
a pnx^ is allowed; and the folbwing 
particulars will show to what points 
the proof must be directed: let, Whefre 
the lands are in the natural possession 
of the jnoprietor, endence must be 
brought of what would be a fair and 
just rent of the lands on a nineteen 
▼ears' lease. Sd, Viniett the lands are 
let in lease, the fbll rents, consisting 
of money, victual, (corn,) and kain, 
(Ibwl, payable in part of rent,) must 
he ascertuned ; and where there is a 
grassuro, (a fine at the renewal of 
leases,) it must be ascertained, as well 
as the endurance the lease. 3d, Jt 
ia ptf^ to inquire into the artielM o£ 


deduction, as, whether the expense of 
supporting the houses be borne by the 
lanolord ? whether there be more hou¬ 
ses than are requisite for the farm ? 
what is drawn for cot-houses, fm* a 
smithy, (a fo^,) or for a change- 
house P whether any of the rent arises 
from orchards, woods, moss, or peats, 
or firom mills, or other species of ma¬ 
chinery? whether any part of the rent 
arises from any manuiwture, or from 
a fishing, or from coal-pits, or from 
mines ? what improvements have been 
made on the estate by embanking, 
draining, enclosing ? whether any lime, 
marie,or other manure, be delivered to 
the tenant ? whether roe lease be set 
in Bteelbow ?* These points will show 
in what manner the amount of the 
rent is ascertained, and what are pro¬ 
perly deductions from the rent ; and 
the amouht of the free rent being in 
this way ascertained, one^Jifth of the 
free rent is taken as the value ofUm 
teinds,'* 

Ihe effect of this regulation has 
been, that, in almost every instance 
where tithes could be redeemed, they 
have been redeemed by the Scottish 
landlords; and where they could not- 
be purchwd, the landlord, and not 
the tenant, pays annually to the tithe- 
owner one-fifth part of the free rent 
of his estate. In these latter cases, 
the tithe-owner is delusively burthen- 
ed with the support of the minister; 
in the former, ne is supported by the 
heritors or landlords of his pariro. 
How this is managed a few wor^ will 
show. 

The whole of the clergy of Scotiand 
are stipendiaries, deriving their sti¬ 
pends mnn the teinds or tithes of th^ 
respective parishes. The amount to 
be received by thm depends neither 
upon the capnoe of the heritors, nor 
upon any private assessment, but u;>- 
on a decree of the Court of Session, 
acting in its capacity oS commission- 
m of teinds; Thus, whenever a cler¬ 
gyman feela that his stipend is in¬ 
adequate, owing to change of times 
and a rise in the price of provisions, 
he commences what is calleu a process 
of augmentation beibro that court; 
which either accedes to his wishes, or 
otherwise, as circumstances may direct. 


* A form b ssii to be let in steelbow, when the landlord dritven to bb tenant, on 
ea ranee, goodeln iwrn, cattle, straw, and inqtlements of huabuidry, by which the 
tenant besiibled to stock and IsbObf‘the form, becoming bound to return articles 
equal in quantity and quality at the expiration of the lease. 
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Thecircurastat)Ce8,^in,b^wbich the 
Court is affected, are, says Mr Bell, 
the state of the teinds of the parish, 
(as, whether or not the fifth of the 
tree rent is sufficient or insufficient to 
supply an increase?) the number of 
the parishioners, the rate of provisions 
in the place, or the resort to the pa¬ 
rish. When, on these grounds, the 
Court see reason for an increase of sti- 
nd, they give what they conceive to 
a sufficient increase; this is what is 
termed a decree of augmentation ; and 
it takes place from the time the action 
is raised. In conseq^uence of this de¬ 
cree, the minister may demand his 
whole stipend from any one heritor 
(landed proprietor) whose teinds are 
equal to tho stipend ; but this privi¬ 
lege, it will easily be believed, is not 
often resorted to; and the next step 
is to allocate (to apportion) the stipend 
on the different heritors. The decree, 
fixing the shares of each, is termed a 
decree of modification or locality, and 
points out the proportion demandablc 
from each heritor within the parish. 
By these arrangements, whilst the 
clergyman is efiVctually guarded from 
all angry collision with his less edu¬ 
cated parishioners, his interests are, 
perhaps, belter taken care of than they 
would be, even though left to bis own 
management; in proof of which we have 
only to bear in mind, that not a single 
living in Scotland falls short of 15o7.; 
that the average value of Scottish liv¬ 
ings is per annum; that many 
amount to 6001., whilst several exceed 
oven that. Now, when we take into 
consideration the relative value of mo¬ 
ney in the two countries, the diffier- 
ence of style in which the clergy are 
expected to live, on the south and on 
*the north side of the Tweed, the ab¬ 
sence of poor-rates in Scotland, and 
the fact, that whilst the English cler¬ 
gy are obliged to keep their glebe- 
houses in repair at their own expense, 
the manses of the Scottish ministers 
are both built and repaired for them 
by the heritOTs: When we farther re¬ 
collect that there are few Scottish liv¬ 
ings which are unprovided with mode- 
rate-sized glebes, whilst more than 
one-half of those in Enf^and have 
none; when, I say, we take all these 
matters into consideration, it will, 1 
conceive, be admitted, that the Sebt- 
tii^ cleigy have sufibred nothing by 
the resignation of the tithes ; and that, 
as a bwy, they fill^a &r more desir¬ 


able situation tlian their mudi-envied 
and much-slandered brethren of Eng- 
<'land. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
draw any comparison between the re¬ 
lative wealth of the two churches ; nor 
have I entered into the preceding de¬ 
tail for the purpose of leading others 
to draw, suw comparison. My sole 
object has been to mow, that, m the 
kingdom of Scotland, all the evils of 
the tithe-system have been got rid of, 
without any injury being done to the 
interests of the partial clergy. Why 
may not a plan similar to the above m 
adopted in England ? I anticipate the 
reply. ** The thing is impossible. 
There ore too many interests concern¬ 
ed ; and especially there is too much 
of the tithe in lay hands, for<such a 
measure ever to go down.” 

Now, not to recur to the fact that 
there was a time when, the whole ^ike 
fitkes of Scotland belonged to tho rntty^ 
tn sjnie of which the Scottish scheme 
was carried into effect, I would ven¬ 
ture to submit one striking considera¬ 
tion to the minds of the thinking and 
impartial part of the community. If 
ever there existed in any country an 
abuse more flagrant than others, it is 
that, in the nineteenth century—in 
this age of light and learning-*-one 
body of laymen should be permitted 
to exact a ftiU tenth part of the pro¬ 
duce of their lands from other laymen. 
In the name of common sense, by what 
tenure ate lay-impropriations held? 
or, to speak more correctly, what are 
the benefits which Squire A. and Mr 
B. derive from Sir E. D. or Lord F., 
that these latter should be authorized 
in demanding the tithe of lands which 
belong to the former? When the rec¬ 
tor or vicar comes for his tithe, he has 
some plea to urge: " I convey to you 
and to my parishioners in general, re- 
ligieus instruction, and this is my 
hire.” But the lay-impropriator per¬ 
forms no smt of duty, nor confeirs any 
reciprocal benefit upon those whose 
industry he taxes. If it be said that 
his tithes are as much the property of 
the impropriator as any other estate-, 
I admit the fact; but what then ? It 
is a species of property which he ought 
never to have acquired. If the church, 
at the period of Uic Reformation, was 
too wealthy, and that it was far too 
wealthy no man can deny,, the state 
acted ^htly when it dimini^ed its 
resources. But it acted by no means 
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rightly when it bestowed the spoils of 
die ccdesiastical order upon oertuiii 
court-favourites. There were then two% 
^stinct circumstances which pught 
to iiave been considered—the lessen¬ 
ing of the riches of the clergy, and 
the confei'ring some benefit u^n the 
country at large, Of these the first 
was indeed attended tp, and very sut- 
ficiently brought about: but where 
was the advantage to the landed in¬ 
terests in general by the mere trans¬ 
fer of them burdens—^by their being 
required to pay tithes to a lay instead 
of a clerical rector ? The first erec¬ 
tion of lay-impropriations was there¬ 
fore a glaring abase. It has, indeed, 
been sanctioned by usage, and is now 
fully confirmed by time; but it is at 
bottom an evil, and, as such, jcequiri», 
as far as may be practicable, mitiga¬ 
tion, if not an absolute cure. 

At once to confiscate lay-imjjiopri- 
atioDS, and to gratuitously deprive the 
impropriators of a property which may 
have d^icended to them mr many ge¬ 
nerations, would indeed be both un¬ 
just and impolitic; but 1 can see no 
injustice in the foUowing plan, which 
is humbly submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of those in power. 

Ijet commissioners of tithes he ap¬ 
pointed, with full powers to value m 
the tithes of the kingdom, as well 
those enjoyed by laymen as those re^ 
ceived by the clergy, and let a mode 
of valuation be adopted similar to that 
a'hich prevails in. Scotland. T^ct the 
fifth of the free rent of all lands be 
taken as the amount of tithe; and let 
each land-owner be entitled to redeem 
his tithe, at the rate of six years' pur¬ 
chase for lay-impropriators—^at njue 
years’ purchase for the clergy. Where 
tithes are held by the crown, by bi¬ 
shops, cathedrals, churches, colleges, 
or hospitals, let the landlord, .and not 
the tenant, be required to pay annu¬ 
ally the fifth oflus free rent in lieu of 
the tenth of the produce of his estate, 
and in these cases let tithes be declar¬ 
ed unredeemable. In like manner, 
where the landlord decUnes to redeem 
his tithes, let him pay in an equal 
proportion-to his lay or clerical rec¬ 
tor; but let no titbes be drawn or 
td(en in Jcind on any pretence what- 
evi^. Where the heritors of a parish 
redeem their tithes, let them from 
henceforth be burdened with tbesu^ 
port of the clergyman; where tne 
tithes are not r^^tned, let the pers<ni 
or Itody which receives the tithes fur¬ 


nish out of them the minister’s sti¬ 
pend. 

With respect to the tithes at pre¬ 
sent drawn by the cleigy, let the price 
of them, if redeemed, orif unredeemed, 
let their estimated annual in money, 
be paid into the hands of the governors 
of Queen Anne's bounty, who shall 
act as guardians or trustees of the 
church’s property, and apply such 
proportion of it to the maintenance 
of tlte cleigy, as the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, or any other law-court, in 
its capacity of commissioners of 
tithes, may from time to time de- 
terminct Let the surplus, if there 
be any surras, accumulate, and form 
a fund for building and repairing tbe 
churches and glebe-houses of those 
parishes from which it was originally 
derived; whilst, in coses where the 
tithe baa been redeemed from lay- 
impropriators, let the heritors or land¬ 
lords be subject to these charges. By 
this means, he who has paid only six 
ears’purchase for the redemption of 
is tithe, will eventually stand on an 
equal footing with him who has re¬ 
deemed his at the higher rate of nine 
years’ purchase. 

These arrangements having been 
completed, the next subjects of con¬ 
sideration would he, how arc the 
clergy from henceforth to he paid, and 
by what means shall the amount of 
their revetiues be settled? To the 
former of these difficulties a sufficient 
solution has, I apprehend, been given 
already. Whenever the heritors if a 
parish redeem their tithes, let them be 
burihened with the maitiienance t>f the 
clergy, and the repair rf.the church and 
parsonages where the tithes are no 
farther redeemed, than that the fifth of 
the free rent of the parish is paid by • 
the. proprietors, in lieu of tithe, let the 
individual or cotporation which enjoys 
this revemse be culled upon to provide 
for these contingencies. With respect 
to the amount of the minister’s sti¬ 
pend, again, let that depend neither 
upon the eaprice tbe heritors, nmr 
upon private agr^roent; but let it, 
from tune to time, be determined by 
tbe Court of ^Chancery, or any other 
supreme court of tithes, accorffing as 
the prejudices of society and the 
price of provisions shall direct. Let the 
some Comrt farther apportion to earii 
heiltpr, in cases where the burden 
shaUfjMl upon the heritors, his share 
of tbjj stipend, exactly as it shall re¬ 
quire the whole stipend to be paid by 
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the person iti cases where no redemp¬ 
tion of tithe has taken place. Thus 
the clergymp will retain his inde¬ 
pendence qitite as effectually as he re¬ 
tains it at present, and all the evils at¬ 
tendant upon the titke-sjstem will be 
done away. 

If it be said that these arrangements, 
though they might no doubt benefit 
the clergy, instep of relieving, would 
only throw a double burden upon the 
land, I reply, that the very reverse is 
the case, as the following calculation 
will prove.— 

I uo not believe that I place any im¬ 
moderate value upon the whole tithes 
of England, as well those eiyoyed by 
lay-impropriators, by bishops, schools, 
and colleges, as those retain^ by the 
parochial clergy, when I estimate the 
annual amount at lOs. per acre. In 
the southern counties, at least, where 
the cultivators arc well pleased to pay 
a composition of T5s. for wheat, 12s. 
for lent cont, and a guinea for hops, I 
am certain that this average is mode¬ 
rate. The average rent of the land in 
England cannot, on the other hand, 
be taken at a higher amount than 40s., 
and'this, when reduced hy the expen¬ 
ses attendant upon repair of houses, 
Sic. &c. which the laiullord is hound 
to defray, will bring the free rent 
down as low as 30s. Tlje fifth part 
of li.l: lOs. is, however, as Mr Bon- 
nycastlc assures us, just 6s.—^here, 
then, even in the Case of tithe valued, 
is a clear saving to each proprietor of 
4s. per acre. But supposing all land¬ 
lords disposed to redeem the tithes, 
as would probably be the ease when¬ 
ever redemption was attainable, wb.it 
would be the cost of the measure? 
Those who purchased from lay-im- 
propriators would pay L,! : 16s. |K!r 
acre; those who transacted business 
with appropriators, L.2;14s.—sums 
altogether unworthy of notice, when 
the amount of the benefit secured, is 
taken into consideration. 

Well,—but are not the minister's 
stipend and the rejuiir of the church 
and manse to be provideti for by those 
heritors who redeem their tithes, or 
will not these expenses bring things 
back to their former level ? By no 
means. Wlnlst government ought 
particularly to guard against reducing 
the estahlisbed' clergy to indigence^ 
equal care should be taken that thdr 
revenues be not too great. A very poor 
and a very rich priesthood are equally 


hurtful in all countries. One of your 
correspondents has accordingly fixed 
the minimum of a minister's stipend 
at L.150, and the maximum at T..300 
a-yeoTj but he who drew this esti¬ 
mate, though evidently a man of no 
ordinary talent, must he wofiilly ig¬ 
norant of the expenses to vrhich every 
clergyman in England is liable. A 
poor man's cow never dies in his pa¬ 
rish but the minister is applied *to to 
draw up a petition—of course he must 
himself subscribe his crown or half- 
sovereign. A cottager's wife is never 
brought to bed but the parson is sent to 
for linens, gruel, and comfits. A school 
is established—to this ho must subscribe 
his two, three, and five guineas annu¬ 
ally ;—a lying-in cliarity is set a-go- 
ing—to that he gives his guinea. No 
calamity or accident occurs in his 
neighbourhood, to the alleviation of 
which he is not cx^weted to contribute. 
Could all this be done out of an in¬ 
come of L.IAO a-year ? Nor is this all. 
The education of an English clergy¬ 
man has bc.ni of such a nature, as not 
only to fit him for the higher walks of 
life, but to throw him, from his boy- 
hcKHl, into the way of forming connex¬ 
ion with the wealthy and the titled of 
the land. Can these be kept up, or can 
a elergvman support the appearances 
which ne is expected to support, and 
the keeping up of which tends, in no 
slight degree, to render him useful even 
among tiie poor, uixm so miserable a 
pittance as L.1^0 a-year?—No, no- 
'I’hcse are not times, when even the 
imiiiinum of ecclesiastical benefices 
can, in this country at least, be thus 
taken. On the contrary, I am fully 
persuaded, that I reduce the thing to 
Its lowest practicable amount, when I 
take L.400 as the miiiimum,and L. 1000 
as the maximum, leaving the interme¬ 
diate sums to be apportioned according 
as circumstances may require. Thus, 
in l>ondon, and its immediate vicini¬ 
ty, L.1000 a-yeat are absolutely tieces- 
sary to the decent support of a clergy¬ 
man—Qwhy, in EdinTOrgh, they have 
L.700;) in commercial towns, and ex¬ 
pensive watering-places, Ij.700 a-ycar 
are not too much, whilst in retired 
country-parishes, where p^ision.s are 
comparauvely che^, L.4dP'annually 
maybe deemed sufficient. Not one of 
these, however, is too great, as every 
unprejudiced and well-informed per¬ 
son must allow. 

To bring matters to this, great chan- 
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gea must of course be made in the ex> 
tent of the various parishes in the king¬ 
dom. In country places, I would there¬ 
fore recommend, that iuLtead of leaving 
some at the present enormous rate of 
six, seven, ten, and twelve thousand 
acres, while others hardly comprehend 
one thousand, an average should be 
taken of three thousand; and that tlte 
bounds of all parishes should be made 
to include that spac^. Were this ar- 
ran^ment brou^tt about, each parish 
whwh pud its minister a stipend of 
£400 a-year (and a countless propor¬ 
tion would pay no more), would be 
burtbened with an annual rate of two 
shillings and fourpence per acre,—a 
sum less by two-thirds, even after the 
interest of the redemption money has 
been added to it, than is at this mo¬ 
ment paid, in the form of tithes, by 
any parish in Kngland. Would not 
this benerit the land-owners to the 
full as mudi as it would benefit the 
clergy? 

Having thus provided for the decent 
maintenance of the clergy out of tlie 
tithes, wherever tithes had been pre- 
vioudy due, the legislature ought next 
to take the situation of town and city 
ministerB into consideration; os iu 
some of the livings there is little or 
no source from wiiich tithes can be 
collected, a valuation of the houses 
ought to be made, and a certain sum, 
upon the ftec rent of each, assigned to 
the minister for his support. This, 
in all cases, ought to be arranged, that 
the stipend of an urbane incumbent 
&3X not short of £500 ; and when it is 
thus fixed, let all other sources of re- 
Tenue be abolished. Let no more Fees 
or Easter-ofierings be accepted, for 
they are pitiful and be^arIy>coUcc- 
tions at the best, and leave an unkind¬ 
ly feeling on the minds both of those 
who give, and of him who takes tlicm. 
As I said before, let London livings 
bring in their thousand pounds, and 
tivings in Brighton, Manchester, and 
other similar towns, their seven hun¬ 
dred pounds, anniially; hut five hun¬ 
dred would he amply sufficient in 
York,. Durham, or Canterbury. 

As each benefice, under ttiis new 
arrangeme^ would be fully adequate 
to the su^pirt of an incumbent, the 
legislatuxe ought immediately to aho- 
liiui pluralities. Pluralities are truly 
said to be wens and blotches on the 
face of the church; hut as matters 
s^nd at present, they are, in some cas¬ 


es, necessary.. When a living amounts, 
as perhaps one half of the livings in 
England amount, to less than L.150 
a-year, it is quite impossible that the 
incumbent can subsist; and hence the 
patron, who has given him one, has 
no scruple in giving him another, I 
admit, indeed, that pluralities are en¬ 
joyed in too many instances, where no 
plea of necessity can he urged,—hut the 
only way to prevent this, is to make 
every benefice capable of maintaining 
its incumbent. 

With resjiect to the higher depart¬ 
ments of the church, the bishoprics, 
deaneries, archdeaneries, prebendal 
stalls, fewer alterations appear neces¬ 
sary. He who would sweep away the 
best of them, would annihilate the 
church—he would pull down the al¬ 
tar—would deprive net of the h^hest 
incitement which she holds out to di¬ 
ligence and theological research among 
her clergy. One regulation, indeed, 
might, I think, be adopted with great 
efihet. Let fewer stalls be given to 
men of no eminence, merely because 
they chance to he the sons of the no¬ 
bility, and a greater number to men 
of acknowledged talent; and let no 
man hold stalls in two cathedrals at 
tlie same time. It is a great deal too 
bad to see an honourable and re¬ 


verend blockhead BUing dignities in 
two or three different dioceses, whilst 


such men as Doctor Narcs, for ex¬ 
ample, are left to spend their lives in 
an obscure parsonage in the country. 

Touching the bishoprics again, I 
cannot but think, that the legislature 
would act wisely, if, instead of leaving 
them as they at present stand, it would 
BO far put the one on a footing of equa¬ 
lity with the other, on the score of re¬ 
venue, as to preclude all necessity of 
translation. The translation of a bi¬ 


shop from one diocese to another is at- 
tencied with serious evils to the church, 
whilst the expectation of being speedily 
removed seldom fails of rendering the 
expectant more or less a useless over¬ 
seer of Christ's flock. Thus, where a 
man of family is appointed to a poor 
see, knowing, as he is led to know, 
that his present is no more than a step 
to future preferment,—he becomes 
morally satisfied that it is not worth 
his while to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances and 
(d^acter of his clergy, in as mucli as 
his connexion with them is hut tem¬ 
porary. He therefore knowsUtUeal^ut 


I 
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them to the last. On the other hand, 
he vrho has no ground to expect a re¬ 
moval, applies himself to the acquisi¬ 
tion of this important branch of know¬ 
ledge. But just as he had begun to 
acquire it—just as he had begun to 
feel an interest in his clergy, and the 
clergy in return had begun to look up 
with affectionate resmet towards him, 
the Minister .takes a liking to him, and 
he is removed to a richer bishopric. 
Of course, all his labour must be gone 
through a second time, whilst the cler¬ 
gy, from whom he is separated, are left 
to form an acqxtaintance witli their uepr 
Diocesan, instead of reaping the bene¬ 
fits of an acquaintance already formed. 
This ought not to be. The two Arch¬ 
bishoprics must, indeed;! be kept as 
they are,—because, the rank of these 
prelates requites a larger revenue to 
support it than that of others. But 
among the resources of the suffiragan 
bishops, we should have no such va¬ 
riations as one to be paid between 
L.30,000, and L.600 a-year. A bishop 
with L.6000 a-year would, in any dio¬ 
cese, be wealthy enough,—nor would 
he he anywhere too wealthy with that 
annual revenue. 

Such are the changes which alone 
appear necessary to bring the ecclesi¬ 
astical establisliment of England as 
near to mrfection as It falls to the lot 
of any human institution to attain. 
That they can be brought about with¬ 
out patience, perseverance, and ad¬ 
dress, on the part of government, is not 
to be expect ^; but if ever there was 
a period in our national history when 
an attempt of the kind might be made, 
that period is the present. Twelve 


years ago, we were engaged in a war 
unparalleled in its nu^;iutttde,—and, 
to aU appearance, without end. We are 
now at profound peace with the whole 
world. Our exchequer was then ex¬ 
hausted—our population discontented, 
because poor—our manufacturent idle 
—our trade in a state of stagnatioii-<^ 
to have attempted anything like a 
radical cliange m any department of 
the commonwealth, would have been 
madness. Now the public resources 
of the empire are nourishing—our 
manufacturers are all busy—our com¬ 
merce is daily extending—and, above 
all, our government is, to an unexam- 
pM degree, popular—What has that* 
government to look to, except the in¬ 
ternal administration of the connti^? 
AndJ what department Of its admini¬ 
stration affects the welfkre of the peo¬ 
ple half su much, as die national re¬ 
ligion ? 

Let government take this measure 
up, and they need not dread the absence 
of support. No doubt, they will be 
opposed by the mass of impropriatoif 
—perhaps a small proportion of the 
clergy may join in mis opinion—but 
let mem go on. There is a preponde¬ 
rating majority of fl-ceholders who pay 
tithe over freeholders who receive ft 
—there is a preponderating majority 
among the clergy, who, having no hopes 
themselves of obtaining livings to the 
amount of three or four thousand a* 
year, would rqjdce to see pluralities 
atolish^. Let the ministry make but 
the attempt to remodel the impropria¬ 
tions (»FtIm church, and they must suc¬ 
ceed,—for these, to a man, would sup¬ 
port them. 
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Class V.-^Tha Lasses. 

(Continued from Yol. XV. Pago 304.) 


How came the twa moorland 
chiels on at the courting the other 
night?” 

" It's hard to say; there are vorions 
accounts about the matter.” 

** What does the smith say ?—for, 
though his sentences are hut short, 
he says them loud enough, and often 
enough ower, an* fo’ks reckon there’s 
aye some truth in the foundation.” 

** I can tell ye what he says, for I 
heard him on the subject oftener than 
aince, and his information was 'pre¬ 
cisely as follows:—‘ The Tod’s bairns 
maun gang now, lads—I’m saying, 
the Tod’s bairns maun gang now—eh, 
Menyc ?—.fairly run down. Half-a- 
dozen tykes ower sair for ae young 
Tod—eu? Fairly holed the young ane, 
it seems—I'm saying, the young ane’s 
holed. Nought but a picK and shool 
wantit to howk her. Jewel has gi’en 
mouth there—I’m saying, auld Jewel 
has gi’en mouth tihere. Poor Wat has 
been obliged to turn to the auld ane— 
he's on the full track o' her—I’m say¬ 
ing, he's after her, full trot.. But some 
thinks she’ll turn her toil to a craig, 
an’ wear him up. It was Wat that 
got the honour v the beuk, though— 
I'm saying, it was him that took the 
beuk—wan gloriously through, too. 
The soxteenth o’ the Romans, with¬ 
out a hamp, hinny. Was that true, 
think ye?—I’m saying, think ye that 
was true ? Cam to the holy kiss, a’ 
the wooers* teeth watered—eh ?— 
Think ye that was true, hinny ? The 
Jewel was amaist corned to gripi at 
that 'Terse about the kiss—elu-.'-'I’m 
saying, the Jewel closed wi' the beauty 
there. I’m saying—Ha 1 ha f—^I think 
that wadna be true.f—This is the 
length the smith’s infonnation gangs.” 

I’m sure, gin the Snawfleck take 
the Jewel in prefcrenia) to Wat, it will 
show a strange perversion of taste.” 

O, ^ere a naebody can answer for 
the fancies of a woman. But they’re 
a ^yan auM-iarrant set the Tods, an' 
winna be easily outwitted. IMd yc no 
hear oimht of a moonlight-match that 
was to he there ?” 

" Not a word; and if I Imd, I wod- 
na hae beUeved it." 

” The. Jewel been whisp^ing 
smuieibtog tcr'that efiect; he’s sae up.^ 


lifted, he canna baud his tonrae, an I 
dinna wonder at it. But, fbr a’ the 
offers the bonny lass had, to fix on 
him, is a miracle. Time tries a’; an’ 
Jock may be cheated yet.” 

Yes, time is the great trier of 
human events. Let any man re¬ 
view his correspondences for ten years 
back, and he will then see how wide- 
ly different his own prospects of the 
future have been from the lessons 
tau^t him by that hoary monitor 
Time. But, for the present, matters 
turned out as the fortunate wooer had 
insinuated; for, in a short month after 
this confkbulation had taken place, llic 
auld Tod’s hel^ate arose early one 
morning, and began a-bustling about 
the house in her usual busy way, and 
always now and then kept giving hints 
to her bonny lasses to rise and begin 
to their daily tasks .—“ Come, stir ye, 
stir ye, my bonny bairns. When the 
stems o’ heaven hae gane to tlieir beds, 
it is time the flowers o’ the ylrd war ri¬ 
sing—Come, come I—^No stirring yet? 
—Busk ye, busk ye, like thrifty bairns, 
an’ dinna let the lads say that ye arc 
sleepy dowdies, that lie in your beds 
till the sun bums holes in your cover¬ 
lets. Fie, fie I—There has Wen a reek 
i* Jean Lowrie's lam this half-hour. 
The moor-cock has crawed, the maw- 
kin cowered, and the wliaup yammer¬ 
ed abuue the flower. Streek your young 
limbs—open your young een—a foot on 
the canid floor, an' sleep will soon be 
aboon the cludds.—Up, up, my win¬ 
some beims I” 

The white Lady-seabird was soon 
afoot, fbr ^e slept by hcr^lf, but 
the old dame still kept spiking away 
to'the other two, at one time gibing, 
at another coaxing them to rise, but 
si^l there was no answer. '' Peace be 
here, Helen, but this is an unco sleep- 
sleeping !” added she.—" What has 
been astcer owemight ? I wish your 
twa titties haena been but wi’ the 
meu ?” 

Ay, I wish they binna out wi' 
them still; for 1 heard them steal out 
yestreen, but I never heard them steal 
m again.” 

The old wife ran to tlie beil, and in 
a moment was heard exclaiming,— 

The sorrow be i* my een gin ever I 
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saw 4hc like o' that! I declare the 
bed's as caiuld as a curling-stane.—Ay, 
the nest's cauld, and tlte birds are 
down. Oh, wac be to the day! wae bo 
to die day ! Gudeman, gudeman, get 
up^ and raise the parislien, for our 
bairns are baith stown awajH*' 

** Stown away!” cried the father— 

What does the woman mean ?" 

** Ay, let them gang," cried the son; 

** they're weel away, gin they bide; 
deil spcctl the gate to the nallikit 
herapics!" 

*' Tewhoo! hoo-hoo!" cried the 
«laughtcr, weeping,—“ That comes o’ 
your laws o’ Padan-arara 1 What bad 
ye ado with auld Laban’a, rules ? Ye 
might hae letten us gang as we could 
win aff,—There, I am left to spin tow, 
wha might hae ^en married the first, 
had it no been for your daft laws o’ 
Paclan-aram.” 

The girl cried, the son laughed, the 
old woman raved and danced through 
very despair, but dm goodman took 
the matter right calmly, as if deter* 
mined to wait the issue with resigna* 
tion, for better or worse. 

** Ilaud your tongues, ilk ane o' 
ye,” said he —“ What's a' the fy-gae- 
to about } 1 hae that muckle to trust 
to my lasses, that I can lippen them 
as weel out o' my sight as in my sight, 
an' as weel wi* young men os wi' auld 
women.—Bairns that are brought up 
in the fear, nurture, and admonition 
o’ their lilaker, will aye swee to die 
right side, and sae will mine. Gin they 
thought they had a right to chuse for 
themselves, they war right in exer« 
cising that right; an' I’m litde feared 
that their choices be bod anes, or yet 
that they be adverse to my opinion. 
Sae I rede you to baud a’ your tongues, 
an' tak nae mair'notice o' ought that 
has happened, than it hadna been. 
We're a^ in gude hands to guide us ; 
an' though'we whiles pu' the reins 
out o’ His hand to tak a gallop our 
aiu gate, yet He winna leave us lang 
to our ain direction." 

Widi these sagaciouswords, the auld 
sly Tod setded the clamour and out* 
cry in his family that morning; and 
the country has never doubted to this 
day, that he plowed with his own 
heifers. 

On the evening previous to this 
colloquy, the family of the Tods went 
to rest at an early hour. There had 
been no wooers admitted that night ; 
and no sooner had the two old people 
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begun to breathe deep, than the eldest 
and youngest girls, who slept in an 
apartment by themselves, and hatl 
everything in readiness, eloped from 
their father’s cot, the Eagle with a 
lightsome heart and willing mind, but 
the younger with many fears and mis* 
mvin^. For thus the matter stood 
Wat sighed and pined in love for the 
maiden, but he was young and mo¬ 
dest, and could not tell liis mind; but 
he was such a youth as a virgin would 
love,—handsome, respectable, and vir¬ 
tuous ; and a match with him was so 
likely, that no one ever supposed the 
girl would make objections to it. Jock, 
on the other hand, was nearly twice 
her age, talkative, forward, and self- 
conccited ; and, it was thought, rather 
wanted to win the girl for a brag, than 
for any groat love he bore her. But 
Jock was rich; and when one has told 
that, he has told enough. In short, 
the admired, the young, the modest, 
and reserved Snawfleck, in order to 
get quit of her father’s laws of Padan- 
aram, agreed to make arun-away mar¬ 
riage widi Jock the Jewel. But what 
was far more extraordinary,her youth¬ 
ful lover agreed to accompany her as 
bridesman, and, on that account, it 
may possibly be supposed, her eldest 
sister never objected to accompany her 
as maid. 

The shepherds had each of them 
provided himself with a good horse, 
saddte, and pillion ; and, as the cus¬ 
tom is, the intended bride was com* 
mitted to the care of the best-man, 
and the Eagle was mounted behind 
her brother-in-law that was to he. It 
was agreed before mounting, that in 
case of their being parted in the dark 
by a purmitf or any other accident, 
their place of rendezvous was to he at 
the Golden Harrow, in the Candle* 
maker-Row, towards which they were 
to make with oil speed. 

They had a wild moorland path to 
traverse for some space, on which 
there were a multi^dty of trades, 
but no definite road. The night was 
dark and chill, and, on such ^und, 
the hrideVas obliged to ride constant¬ 
ly with her right hand round Wat’s 
waist, and Wat, from sheer instinct, 
was obliged to press that hand to his 
bosom, for fear of its being cold—on 
all such Occasions, he genertdly magni-- 
Bed the intemperance of the night ot 
host seven-B)la. When pressing that 
fair hand to his bosom, Wat some- 
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times thought to himself/what a hard 
matter it was that it shotdd so soon he 
given away to another; and then he 
wiped a tear from his eye. and'did not 
speak again for a good while. Now 
toe night, as wm said, being very dark, 
and the bride having made a pleasant 
remark, Wat spontaneously lined that 
dear hand from his bosotn, in order to 
attempt passing it to his lips, but (as 
he told me himself) without the small¬ 
est hope of being permitted. But be¬ 
hold, the gentle ravishment was never 
resisted! On the contrary, as Wat re¬ 
placed the insulted hand in his bosom, 
he felt the pressure of his band gently 
returned. 

Wat was confounded, electrified! 
and felt as the scalp of his head had 
been contracting to a point. He felt, 
in one moment, as if there had been a 
new existence sprung up ivithin him, 
a new motive for life, and every great 
and good action; and, without any 
express aim, he feh a disposition to 
pu^ onward. His horse soon began 
to partake of his rider’s buoyancy of 
^Irits, (which a horse always does,) 
so be cocked up his cars, mended his 
pace, and, in a riiort time, was for a- 
nead of the heavy, stagnant-blooded 
beast OR which tne Jewel bridegroom 
and his buxom Eagle rode. She had 
Jur right arm rou:^ his waist too, of 
course; but her hand lacked the ex¬ 
hilarating qualities of her lovely sis¬ 
ter's ; and yet one would have thought 
that the Eagle’s looks were raperlor 
to thiue of most young girls outgone 
thirty. 

^ ** f wish thae young fools wad take 
. time an'ride at leisure; we’ll lose them 
on thisblarit moor a'thegither, an’ th^ 
it is a question hotr tre may foregariier 
again,*^ said the bridegroom; at the 
same time making his hazel sapling 
play yerk on the mnd-quarters of his 
nag. 

** Gin the gonk let aught happen to 
that bit lassie o’ mine under ^ud o’ 
it wad be a’ ower wi’ hie—I 
• eould n^er get aboon that. 'There are 
some things, ye ken, Mrs Eqgle, for a’ 
ytmr sneering, that a man can never 
get aboort." 

"No very mony o’ them, ^n a chield 
hae ony spirit,” returned the Eogte. 
" Take ye time, an* take a little care 
,b* your aiu neck an’ mine. Let them 
gang their gates. Gin Wat binnatfred 
[ b- 'htdP, Uti^ gfod to get quat #her. Of 
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they win to the ports o’ Edinburgh, I 
hae tint my computation.” 

** Na, if he takes care o’ her, that’s 
a’ my dread," rqoined he, and at the 
same time kicked vicionsly with both 
heels, ani^ applied the sapling with 
great vigour* But “ the mair haste 
the waur speed" is a true proverb, for 
the horse, instead of mending his pace, 
slackened it, and absolutely grew so 
frightened for the gutters on the moor, 
that he would hardly be persuaded to 
take one of them, even though the sap¬ 
ling was sounding as loud and as thick 
on his far loin as ever did the whip of 
a Leith carter. He tried this ford, and 
theotherford, and smelled and smelled 
with long-draUm breathings. " Ay, 
ye may snuff!" cried Jock, losing all 
patience; " the deil that ye had ever 
been foaled! HUloa! Wat Scott, where 
are ye ?” 

" Hush, hush, for gndesake,” cried 
the Eagle; " ye’ll raise the country, 
and put a’ out thegither.” 

They listened for Wat’s answer, and 
at length heard a far-away whistle. 
The .Tewel grew like a man half dis¬ 
tracted, and, in spite of the Eagle’s re- 
monstrances, thrashed on his horse, 
cursed him, and bellowed out still the 
lUore; for he suspected what was the 
case, that, owing to die tamings and 
windings of his horse among the na^s, 
he had lost bis aim altogether, and 
knew not which way he went. Hea¬ 
vens ! what a stentorian voice he sent 
through the moor before him! but he 
was only answered 1^ the distant whis¬ 
tle, that still went farther and farther 
away.' 

■i^en the bride heard these loud 
cries of desperation so for behind, and 
in a wrong direction, she was mightily 
tickled, and laughed so much that she 
could hardly keep her seat on the 
horse; at the some time, she continued 
urging Wat to ride, and hb seeing her 
so much amused and delighted at the 
emhamssment of ha? betrothed and 
sistar, humoured her with equal good 
will, rode off, and soon lost all bearing 
of tbe tmforiunate’bridegroomf. They 
came' to the hi|^ road at Middleton, 
cantered on, ahd reached Edinburgh 
by break of day, laughing all the way 
at their unfortunate companions. In¬ 
stead, however, of putting up at the 
Golden Harrow, in order to render the 
bridenoom's embarrassment still more 
complete, at the bride's suggestion, 
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they went to a different comer of the 
city> namely^ to the White Horse) Ca« 
nongatc. There the two spent the 
morning, Wat as much embarrassed ' 
as any man could be, but hia lovely 
companion in fidgets of delight at 
thinking of what Jock and her sister 
vmuU do. Wat could not understand 
her for his life, and he conceived that 
she did not understand herself; but 
perhaps Wat Scott was mistaken. 
They breakfasted together; but for 
all ucir long and fatiguing journey, 
neither of them seemed dispose to eat. 
At length Wat ventured to say, We’ll 
be obliged to gang to the Harrow, an* 
see what's become o' our friends.” • 

O no, no! by no means I” cried she 
fervently; “ I would not, for all the 
world, reheve them from such a de¬ 
lightful scrape. What the two tvdl do 
is beyond ray comprehension.” 

If ye want just to bamboozle 
them a’thegither, the best way tQ do 
that is for you and me to marry,” said 
Wat, “ an"^ leave them twa to shift for 
themselves.” 

“ O that wad be so grand!” said 

Though this was the thing nearest 
to honest Wat's heart of all things in 
the world, he only made the proposal 
by way of joke, and as such he supposed 
himself answered. Nevertheless, the 
answer made the hairs of his head creep 
once more. ** My traly, but that wad 
gar our friend Jock loup twa gates at 
aince!” rejoined Wat. 

“ It wad be the granilest^ trick that 
ever was played upon man;” said she. 

It wad mak an awfu' sound in the 
country,” said Wat. 

It wad gang through the twa 
shires like a hand-bell,” said she. 

I really think it is worth our while 
to try’t," said be., 

** 0 by a’ manner o’ means 1” cried 
she, clasping her hands together for 
joy; for heaven’s sake let us do it.” 

Wat’s breath cut short, and his vi¬ 
sage began to alter. He was like to 
pop into the blessing of a wife rather 
more suddenly than he anticipated, 
and he began to wish to himsetf that 
the girl might be inUfcperfeet senses. 
« My dear M—," said he, « are you 
serious ? would you really consent to 
marry me f ” 

** Would I consent to marry you!" 
reiterated she. ■** That is soekati a 
^ueMion to Speer t” . 


** It is a question,” says Wat, " an’ 

I think a very natural aue.” 

“ Ay, it is a quostion, to he sure,” 
said but it is ane that ye ken 

J re needna hae put to me to answer, at 
east till ye ban tauld me whether ye 
wad marry me or no.” ■' 

“ Yes, faith, I will—there’s my 
hand on it," says Wat. Now, what 
say ye ?” 

** 0, Wat, Wat!” exclaimed she, 
leaning to his arm; a^ the bee if 
ft U^lllme the flower, ask the lamb if 
it will hae the ewe that lambed it, or 
ask the chicken if it will cower aneath 
the hen—Ye may doubt ony o’ thae, 
but no that I wad take you, far, far, 
far, in preference to ony oth» body.” 

I wonder ye war sae lang o’ think¬ 
ing about that,” said Wat. Ye ought 
surely to hae tauld me sooner.” 

“ Sae I watl if ever ye had speered 
the question,” said she. 

What a stupid idiot 1 was!” ex¬ 
claimed Wat, and rapped on the floor 
with his stick for the landlord. ** An 
it be your will, sir, we want a minifr* 
ter," says Wat. 

« TiiCTe's one in the house, sir,. 
said the landlord, chuckling with joy 
at the prospect of some fun< ** Keep 
a daily chaplain here— Thirlstane S 
motto, * Aye ready.’ Could ye no cou- 
trive to do without him ?” 

« Na, na, sir, we’re folks o’ con¬ 
science,” said Wat; « we hae corned 
fiur and foul gate for a preevat but ho¬ 
nest hand-faating.” 

« Quite right, quite right,” said my 
landlord. ** Never saw a more wroely 
country couple. Your business is done 
for you at onoe;” at the same time he 
tapped on the hollow of his hand, as 
much as to say, soiUe reward must be 
forthcoming. In a few minutes ho re¬ 
turned, and setting' the one OToek in 
at the side of the wor, said, with grmt 
rapiditv, “ Could not eonlrive to do 
without the ministw, then ? Better r 
Kiss, an’ come again—eh ? what say 
ye to that ? Now’s the time—no geU 
ting off again. Bettw?—what?—Can t 
do without him ?”■ 

" O no, sir,” sdd Wat, who was 
boginuing a long explanatory smcA, 
but my landlord cut nim ^ort, by in- 
tr(^u(nng a right reverend divine,more 
than half-seas. over. He was a neat; 
wdl-powdered, cheerftil, little, old 
gentleman, but one who. never asked 
any wsarrant for the marrying 
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of a couple than the full consent of 
parties. About this he was very par¬ 
ticular, and advised them, in strong 
set phrases, to beware of ent^l|jbg rash¬ 
ly into that state ordained for the nappi- 
ness of mankind. Wat thought he was 
adnsing him agunst the match, but 
told him he was very particularljr si¬ 
tuated. Parties soon came to a right 
understanding, the match was made, 
the minister nad his fee, and after¬ 
wards he and the landlonl invited 
themselves to the honour, and yery 
particular pleasure, of dining with the 
young couple at two. 

What has become of Jock the Jewel 
and his copartner all this while } We 
left them stabled in a mossy moor, 
surrounded with haggs, and bogs, and 
mires, every one of which would have 
taken a horse over the back; at least 
so .Jock's great strong plough-horse 

S sed, for he grew that he abso- 
refused to take one of them. 
Nowj Jock’s horse happened to be 
wrong, for I know the moor very well, 
and there is not a hog on it all, that 
will hold a horse still. But it was the 
same thing in effect to Jock and the 
Eagle—♦the horse would have gone 
eastward or westward along and along 
the sides of these little dark stripes, 
which he mistook for tremendouaquag- 
mlrcs ; or if Jock would have suffer¬ 
ed him to turn his head homeward, 
he would,.as Jock said, have gal¬ 
loped for joy; but northwards to¬ 
wards Edinburgh the devil a step 
would he proceed. Jock thrashed him 
at one time, stroked his mane at an¬ 
other, at one time coaxed, at another 
cursed him, till, ultimately, on the 
horse trying , to force his head home¬ 
ward in spite of Jock's teeth, the lat¬ 
ter, in hi^ wrath, struck hhn a blow 
on the fiir ear with all his might This 
had the effect of making the animal 
take the motion of a homontal wheel, 
or millstone. The weight of the riders 
naturally to the outer ade of the 
circle—.Jock held by the saddle, and 
the Eagle held by Jock—till down 
came the whole concern with a thump 
on the moss. “ I daresay, that beasta 
^ne niad the night," said Jock; and, 
rising, he made a ^ring at the^ bridle, 
for the horse continued still to reel; 
but, in the dark, our hero missed his 
hold—off went the horse, like an arrow 
out of a how, and left our 
eotqtle in the midst of a “ — 
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" Wliat shall we do now ?—shall 
vre turn back said Jock. 

** Turn back!" said the maid; ** cer¬ 
tainly not, unless you hae ta’cn the 
rue.’^ 

** I wasna thinkin' o’ that ava," said 
be; but, O, it is an unfortunate¬ 
like business—I dinna like their leav¬ 
ing o' us, nor can I ken what’s tbeir 
meaning.” 

" They war fear’d for being catch- 
ed, owing to the noise that you were 
making," said she. 

And wha wad hoe been the loser 

f ;in we had been catched ? I tliink the 
OSS then wad hae faun on me,” said 
Jock. 

“ We’ll come better speed wanting 
the beast," said she; I wadna won¬ 
der that wc are in Edinburgh ufure 
them yet.” 

Wearied and splashed with mud, 
the two arrived at the Harrow-inn a 
little after noon, and instantly made 
inquiries for the bride and best man. 
A description of one man answers well 
enough for another to people quite in- 
difibrent. Such a country gentleman 
as the two described, the landlady said, 
had called twice in the course of the 
day, and looked into both rooms, with¬ 
out leaving his name, 'they were both 
sure it was Wat, and rested content. 
The gentleman came not back, so Jock 
and the Eagle sat and looked at one 
another. *' They will be looking at 
the grand things o’ this grand town," 
said the maid. 

Ay, maybe," said Jock, in mani¬ 
fest discontent. I couldna say what 
they may he looking at, or what they 
may be doing. When focksgangower 
the march to he married, they Sionld 
gang by themselves twa. But some 
wadna be tauM sae." 

** I canna compirehend where he 
has ta’en my sister to, or what he's do¬ 
ing wi' her a’ this time," said the 
Eagle. 

y I canna say," said Jock, his cha¬ 
grin still increasing, a disposition 
which his companion took care to che¬ 
rish, by throwing out hints tmd insi¬ 
nuations that kept him constantly in 
the fidgets, ani^e seemed to be ruing 
heartily of all his measures. A late 
hour arrived, and the two having had 
a sleepless night and toilsome day, or¬ 
dered' some supper, tmd separate apart¬ 
ments for the night. They had not 
yet sat down to supper, when the Und- 
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lord requested pennission for two ran* 
tlemen, acquaintances of his, to ts^e a 
glass together in the same room with 
our two friends, which being readily 
l^anted, who should enter but the 
identical landlord and parson who had 
80 opportunely buckled the otlier cou- 

1 »le f They had dined widi Wat and 
)is bride, and the whisky-toddy had 
elicited the whole secret firom the hap¬ 
py bridegroom. The old gentlemen 
were highly tickled with the oddity of 
the adventure, and particularly with 
the whimsical situation of the pair at 
the Harrow, and away they went at 
length on a reconnoitring expedition, 
having previously settled on the mea¬ 
sures to be pursued. 

JMy landlord of the White Horse 
soon introduced himself to the good 
graces of the hapless couple by bis af¬ 
fability, jokes, quips, and quibbles, 
and ilock and he were soon as intimate 
as brothers, and the maid and he as 
sweethearts, or old intimate acquaint¬ 
ances. lie commended her as the most 
beautiful, handsome, courteous, and 
accomplished country-lady he ever 
had seen in his life, and at length 
asked .lock if the lady was his sister. 
No, she was not. Some near relation, 
perhaps, that he had die charge of.— 
No.—" Oil ! Beg pardon—^perceive 
very well—^plain—evident—wonder at 
my blindness,” said my landlord of 
the ^Vliite Horse—" sweetheart- 
sweetheart? Hope 'tis to be a match ? 
Not take back such a flower to the 
wilderness unplucked—unappropria¬ 
ted that is—to blush unseen—waste 
sweetness on the desert air ? What ? 
Hope so ? Eh ? More sense than that, 
I hope.?” 

"You mistak, sir; you mistak. 
My case is a very particular ane,” said 
lidock. 

^ " I wish it were mine, though,” said 
he of the White Horse. 

" Pray,sir, are you a married man ?" 
said the Eagle. 

" Married ? Oh yes, mim, married 
—to a white horse,* returned he. 

" To a grey mare, you mean," said 
the Eagle. 

"Excellent! superlative!” exclaim¬ 
ed ray landlord. " Minister, what 
tliink you of that ? I’m snubbed—cut 
down—shorn to the quick 1 Delight¬ 
ful girl. I declare she is something fa¬ 
voured like the young country bride 
we dined witli to-day. What say you, 
uiinistc'r ? l^ctticr, though—decided¬ 


ly prettier. More animation, too. 
Girls from the same eountry-side have 
always a resemblance.” 

" Sir, >did you say you dined with a 
bride ftom our country-side?” said 
Jock. 

Did so—did so.” 

" Wbat was the bridegroom like ?” 

A soft soles—milk-and-water." 

'** And his name ? You will not tell, 
maybe,—a W and an S ?” 

. The same—the samor-mvm !— 
W.S., writer to the signet. The same. 
An M and a T, too. You understand. 
Mura.” 

" Sir, rU be mnckle obliged to you, 
gin ye’U tak me to where they are. I 
hae something to say to them,” said 
Jock, widi great emphasis. 

" Oh! you are the father,*are you? 
Minister, Til take you a bet this is the 
bride's father and sister. You are too 
late, sir; far too late. They are bed¬ 
ded long ago!” 

"Bedded? Where bedded?” cried 
Jock. 

" In a hotel, sr,” cried the other, in 
the same tone. 

" In hot hell, sir, did you say ? 
Dinna he in a rage, sir. That is a 
dreadfu' answer. But an ye’ll tak me 
to where they are bedded, I sail gar 
him come ower the bed like a lamper- 
eel—tliat's a’. 

What! make a fool of both your¬ 
self and others ? No, no, the case is 
St redemption now. A father is to 
pitied; but—"' 

" Sir, you mistak’—I’m not her fa¬ 
ther.” 

"What! not her father? Hope 
you are not the injured husbtmd, sir? 
What!” 

" One that should have bear so, 
however.” 

" What! should have l^n an in¬ 
jured husband ? 0 Lord!” 

About this stage of the conversa¬ 
tion, a letter was handed in " to Miss 
Tod, at the Golden Harrowhut the 
bearer went ofl^ and wuted no answer. 
The contents were os follows 

"Dear StSTxn, 

This cometh to let you know, tlut 
1 have married Wat, thinking you 
and Jock had turned on the height, 
and that he bad taken the rue; so I 
thought, after leaving the country to 
be marri^, I could never set up my 
face in i||||j|in, without a man; for 
you kn^lHroman leaving home with 
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4 ttuin, at wo both have donot caa ne-> 
rer be received into a church or fan 
mily again;> unless she be married on 
him; and you must .consider, of this; 
for if you are corned to Edinbui^ with 
a man, you need never go home again. 
John bath used’ me very bad, and 
mode me do the thing I may rue, but 
I could not help it< 1 hope he will die 
an old batchelor, as he is, and never 
taste die joys of the married state. 
We will remain here another night, 
fin some refreshment, and then X go 
home to his mother. This business 
will make a terrible noise in the coun¬ 
try. I would not have gone home a 
maiden for all the whole world." 

When the Eagle read this, she as¬ 
sumed symptoms of great distress, and 
after much beseeching .and great at¬ 
tention by the two strangers, sue hand¬ 
ed the letter to Jock, diewing him 
that she could never go homo again 
after what had happened. He scratch¬ 
ed his head often, and acknowledged 
that Many's was a ticklish case," 
and then observed that lie would see 
what was to be done about it to-mor¬ 
row. My landlord called for a huge 
bowl of puneb, which he handed li- 
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berally around. The matter was 
cussed in all its bearings. The mini¬ 
ster made it clearly out, that the 
thing had been fore-ordained, and it 
was out of their power to counteract 
it. My landlord gave the preference 
to the Eagb in every accomplishment. 
Jock’s heart grew mdlow, while the 
maid blushed and wept; and, in short, 
they went to their beds that night a 
married couple, to the great joy of the 
Eagle's heart j for never one doubted 
that the whole scheme was a contri¬ 
vance of her own. A bold stroke to 
get bold of the man with the money. 
She knew Wat would grip to her sis¬ 
ter at a word or hint, and then the 
Jewel had scarcely an alternative. He 
took the disappomtment and affront 
so much to heart, that he removed 
wid) his Eagle to America, at die 
Whitsunday tbllowiog, where .ftcir 
Success was beyond anticipation,^aud 
where they were both living at an ad¬ 
vanced age about twelve years ago, 
without any surviving family. It is a 
pity I should have been so long with 
this story, which forms such a parti¬ 
cular era in the Shepherd’s Love Ca¬ 
lendar. 

AUriee Lake, Januarp 27, 1835. 
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We rejoice. We begin, this hour, only evidence worth appeding to, 
to see the end of our labour.—A little of his abilities may be found, 
more time—afewmorepages—and we we have said before, in the Fe- 
promise all, who have stem by us in nsitAUST.—JSee, as aWe.)—Wc 
ourhUepil^imagetotbatotha'world, should not forget, however, a con- 
over the teas—a long, lenig bolyday.— vindng, bold, generous memorial of 
'JHiis paper will complete our specula- his, in &vour of religjous jffeedom, 
tions for the present if not for ever, catued by an act of the Virginia Le*^ 
upon the afiws—men—literature, so gidature, in alnridg^ent^ or properijr 
called—of North America. . spei^king, destruction thereof^ about 

—— 1785nor his political oirrespon- 

' MAnisoK-^AHXS, Late Frteident deuce with Mr BoSe—our minister at 
of die United States—predecessor of Washington; with Mr Munroe, the 
James Munroe, the actual President: actual I^cridwt; with Mr Pinkney, 
(See Hahiltok, Vbl, XVII. p. 56. Ae minister of America, at our court: 
—Jwith Vol. XVX. p, 500 , sxxtChss —Pimers wherein the abilities of Mr 
of the ranswENTiAi. cAMniDAi'xsj: Madnwn, as a n^otiator—if nothing 
—A very able—very cautious—very ^ else—are abundantly conspicuous.— 
artful man.—The chief—perhaps the He is a good, plain writer; talks to 


• Ehors in oaf Isst-^B^^yb 67$ 68— for Haixy read Holly: p. 68—laviNC, 
(atu^ teprodneed benH||^ reproduced here: p. 68—add, after the word 
ftoin the bo^p—whilc'these men are foigotten: p. 66— Hoictsa, ■ 
ior .l ii P i P’AajtAet on a better book • he could now get up a better booL— 
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the point; teasons acutely-.plausibl 7 
—and powerfully ; but seldom or ne¬ 
ver like a downright honest man, who 
believas what he says.—lie is too fond 
of outwitting others—too plausible— 
too cunning by half. Nobo<ly likes to 
be convinced by him—^he is one of 
those, who never take their tea, with¬ 
out a stratagem”—wlm hate fair play 
—who do whatever they do at all, by 
finesse—who had rather win hy trick,- 
than by honour.—.But for James Ma¬ 
dison, our last war with America— 
may it be the last!—would not have 
been for years—|ierhaps for ages— 
might not have been at alL—Irood 
has corac of it, undoubtedly—good, 
even to the United liitatcs; but no such 
gooil as he looked for—^no sudi good 
as any reasonable man bad a right, 
eitlier to calculate upon, or hope for. 

1 1 w as little short of madness—despera¬ 
tion—tbol-hardiness—for his country 
to give ours battle, iv/ieu she did—in 
the «?«// that she did—unprepared— 
unadviscjl—as we know her to have 
been. VVe say no more than is true 
—uo more than he dcseives. It is to 
Jumes Miuiison that we owe the last 
unholy—unnatural war with America. 
He was—(he is) an ambitious, artful, 
bad mail —without courage enough to 
profit as he might, of his own deiep, 
dangerous cunning—after tkai power 
was within his reach—/or which, he 
had played a game, whereby twenty 
tliousand people were absolutely sa¬ 
crificed.—He slicwcd his cloven foot, 
years and years ago.—He saw pliunly 
that jwxcer could only come to the 
Chief Magistral of his country, in: a 
time of war.—That very paper, which 
declares this truth, in tlie Fkueralist, 
was w'ritten by James Madison.- 
Therefore,, bad we the war, when he 
came to be flic chief magistrate of his 
country.—We have called lutn a bad 
man—he deserves it.. He was had as 
a politician—as one having poiver 
only to abuse it—fcod, for lack df that 
long-sighted wisdom, which cau.ses 
tneii to overlook a temporary, advan¬ 
tage—the temptation of to-dav—while 
contemplating the/uturc—the mag¬ 
nificent—wide—unbounded future of 
the statesman, or the philanthropist;— 
-—bad, because, hoping to obtain that 
from us, in tlie day of our calamity, 
while we were gasping undmr the pres- 
of confederated. Bufope.—^^^— 
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.manly negotiation—that, whitdi he 
would not have presumed, we believe, 
to bee, while our hearts were up—our 
blood high—and our arras Ioom :— had, 
becausf', at such a time, with such a 
hope—he made war upon us—took 
side with our natural enemy—the na¬ 
tural enemy of. man^—^the destroyer— 
Napoleon Buonaparte—with him, who 
never spoke of America, but for the 
purpose of insulting her—with him, 
who lost no occasion of deriding, &f- 
fronting—outraging — her principles 
and her policy—Jielping him to belea¬ 
guer us round about—us, the last hope 
of the world—us, the natural friends 
.of America—us, the children of her 
groat fathers—when all the nations of 
Eur^c, in lu r vassalage, were upon us. 

Therefore do wc call James 3Iadi- 
son a bad man.—It is not iu private 
life, that his natural temper is to be 
seen —As a man, he may be well enough, 
in his way ; buf as a st,it<'sni.in, he 
was wickcti, artful, and niiseb'evous. 

,Maoazi NFS.—Till within a year or 
two, the periodw’uls of the United 
States have been partly, or chiefly, or 
altogether, coinpilatious from the pe¬ 
riodicals of Great Britain. A new 
temper begins to sliew itself. Maga¬ 
zines— full of original matter; with 
J 0 URXA 1 ..S of ScniiVtJE, which are cre¬ 
ditable even to the age, arc hegi nniug to 
appear, tiee D e n n 1 e, vol. XVI. p. 466. 
— IIai.i., John 15. vol. XVII. p, .51-. 

Maushai,!.— John, Chief Justice 
or THE vSuPKEMr. JumeiAttv, in the 
United States; Author of ’Washing¬ 
ton';? Life —so mlkJ, a great, heavy 
book, that should have been called by 
some other name. As a lawyer—os a 
.judge—whose dccisimus, year after 
year, in the Supreme Court of the Uni¬ 
ted States, would have done credit, ho¬ 
nour to Westminster Hall, in theproud 
season of English law—We must —yic 
do revere Chief Justice Marshall. But 
—we cannot—will not-^forgive such 
a man, for bavii^ made svc/i a bbok, 
about such another man as George 
Washington.—Full of power, full of 
truth, as the w’ork undoubtedly is, one 
gets tired and sick of th.e very name 
of Washington before be gets half 
through these four prodigious, uncom¬ 
fortable octavos, which.are eiiual to 
about a dozen of our fashionable quar¬ 
tos : and all this, without ever finding 
out bf them, who Wa^ihgton was— 
or what he has done. See Hietoav. 


sure 

a paltry advantage at best-^whieh he 
could not hope to obtain by open, fiur, vol. XVII. p. 67. 


B 
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Mayer— -CHARtES F. Counsellor 
at law, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States,and Courts of Maryland; 
author of a capital Summary, in Judge 
Griffith's Law Register, under the 
title of Maryland. See Griffith— 
vol. XVII.p. S*: ayoungman,altoge¬ 
ther, of great promise, who, from nis 
greathonesty of heart, sincerity of tem¬ 
per, and clearness of head, is now ra¬ 
pidly advancing to the foremost place 
in his profession. A word of advice to 
him, therefore—He is too ffind of an¬ 
tithesis ; given to crowding too much 
thought into asmall space—ivherefore, 
it is no easy matter for common people 
to understand what he is driving at, 
either as a writer, or as a speaker.— 
This habit is bad for a lawyer—fatal 
for an advocate. If you would be un¬ 
derstood, or cared for, by ninety-nine 
persons out of one hundred, you must 
repeat^ W’ithout appearing to repeat. 
Never give the same illustration to 
more than two or three persons. That 
which is argument for one—is not ar¬ 
gument for another. You should not 
only repeat —^but you should vary-^ 
not only your arguments j' but your 
illustiations. 

His language is pure; style bad- 
singular—quaint—affbeted— capable, 
nevertheless, of becoming a nervous, 
original and superior style.—Be more 
natural, we should say. Dilute more. 
Strong water for strong men—strong 
meat only for those, whu are not in 
their baby-hood. Leaf gold is better 
for the mob—will go farther among all 
who have no time to weigh, or examine 
—believe us—than your unwieldy, 

E onderous, pure metal. You are too 
onest. You mve too good measure—r 
too much weignt—not only more than 
we bargain for; but more than we de¬ 
sire—much more than our iboney's 
worth—of thought.—If you lay down 
a proposition, whatever it be, don't 
be blockhead enough (o put all your 
exceptions — all your qualifications, 
cheek by jowl, into the same period.— 
If you do, every period will be worse 
than a book—a volnmc of parentheses 
—which nobody will understand, if he 
can help it.—People don't much like 
to foiget the beginning of a period, be¬ 
fore they have come to the end—or, to 
get a page by heart, merdy to be cer- 
wn of your meaning. If yon would 
rouse, you should alarm, ot provoke> 
the Bttentkm.—Allow us to say—we 
hare some little experience, we flatter 


ourselves—that, among all the ways 
whicli have been hit on, for provoking 
or alarming a reader, there is none 
equal to this. Lay down your propo¬ 
sitions, absolutely, in die fewest pos¬ 
sible words.—Let your qualifications 
—explanations—exceptious—&c. &c. 
—follow at your own leisure—in your 
own way—after the interval, of a pe¬ 
riod—a paragraph—a page—a volume 
—or, like those of Cobbelt,or Jeflfrey— 
—when it shall please God.—If you 
do this, you are certain of provoking 
somebody; pretty sure of alarming a 
multitucte; and, with any tolerable, 
decent luck, may get abused for a week 
or two, or even quoted—^we do not say 
remembered : for that fadiion is over— 
Ask Mr Jeffrey, and Mr Cobbett, also 
—(we beg pardon of both, for asso¬ 
ciating them.) 

The neat advantage of this plan, is 
—that happen what may, you cannot 

be overcome by argument-If you 

are cannonaded, for ever—shattered 
fore and aft—without a plank or a spar 
in the right place—you have only to 
come out, with a quarterly explana¬ 
tion—or exception—or qualification— 
or apology—or a something else. 

For example. We lay down this 
proposition. All men are thieves. 
People open their eyes, of course— 
perhaps their mouths—at us, when 
they near us. By and by—if we hap¬ 
pen to think of it—wc may add a sort 
of Tiota ben&—ot Explanation, as thus. 
All men are thieves—“ if we agree 
upon this definition”—(adding a defi¬ 
nition, of coarse, that shall hear us 
out.)—What if people do misunder¬ 
stand us ?—What if they never see the 
explanation?—What, if they die, of 
the poison, before the antidote ar¬ 
rives ?—That's no business of ours, 
you know.—The fault is their own— 
they should not have taken what we 
saio, without many grains of allow¬ 
ance.—It has always been our fate, 
somehow, to be crudly " misunder¬ 
stood.” 

How much better this plan, for the 
ambitious, than to lay down the same 
bold pro^sition, as you very, very 
scrupuloas men do—thus—toe—(that 
is, ourself)—^Ifeoe—( that is, have a 
TOTtof anotion)—tAflt oilmen —(that 
is, a large part)—are (and we have no' 
doubt have been, will be, should be, 
etc.—bene decline the verb)— 
l^ incliMd.’^Wo leave tibis to the con- 
sideraftoQ of all young writers. 
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Maxwellt—A Vftnkee—a lawyer 
—of Norfolk, Vi^nia: author of sun¬ 
dry poems, published about six years 
a^, the whole character of which was 
given (by Neal) in the PoKxrco (See 
Watkins, p, 193 —Neal, p. 180 )_— 
by a short imitation, a copy of wuch 
fell in our way, not long ago. 

“ There’s a sweet little flower, by yon 
hill; 

By yon hill, tliere’s a sweet little 
flower; 

And it blossoms, at night, o’er the rill t 

So it does—and it dies in the hotir. 

* m * m 

And its leaves are all blue—so they are; 

A rich-looking, beautiful blue; 

And it blows all in saliinde, there— 

All atone— bathed in dew; 

♦ 

And that flow’ret Will fade—so it will— 

As the blue of oiy Udb-ecca’s eye; 
And peribh adown by that bill; 

And there it will mrUh —and— 

» * w « 

MORAL. 

Yet fair—that flower, with eyes of blue— 
It died one day—and $0 will you.” - 

Mitchell. —Dn. Samuel L. A 
naturalist—a roan of great erudition 
—the most credulous of God’s crea¬ 
tures. Oliver Goldsmith, himself, was 
nothing to him. He would not only 
become a believer in, but a disciple 
of Munchausen, if he" bad leisure to 
look into him.—His faith is of a piece 
with Uncle Toby’s.—He believes a 
thing, becameii is impossible;—Trans^ 
lator of t'uviKR* (with valuable notes 
on the Geology of North America.) 
Has published—actually published a 
paper, containing the remavUalde events 
of his own life, arranged in chronolo¬ 
gical order) among which is one, 
which we know to have been a hoax. 
Dr M. says that, on such a day (nam¬ 
ing it) he was elected honorary mem¬ 
ber of the Newtonian Society, 
Maryi.anjj.—N ow, it happens, oddly 
enough, that we are masters of this 
whole affair. There never baa been a 
society of that name, or a society of 
the kind, which one would look for, 
from such a title, in Matyhtnd. It 
was the trick of a boy (barely seven¬ 
teen, we believe)—upon the cr^u- 
lous, vain Dr Mitchell.—He wrote a 
complimentary letter, vnd^ a ficti¬ 


tious name, as the'secretary of such a 
society, to Dr M.^—^informing him of 
his election—^wishing him joy—and 
praying his opinion upon matters and 
things in general.—The Doctor was 
prompt and obliging.—He sent a sort 
of essay to the Newtonian Society— 
about organic remains, etc.—and about 
another society at ** New York,” to 
which he was going, " right away,” 
to announce the glorious revival in 
Maryland.—See vol. XVl. p. 6.38.—It 
wasprofanation, to be sure; the boy de¬ 
served a whipping—but still, we can¬ 
not help enjoying the joke. Dr M.—^is 
the writer also, of innumerable essays 
—which—with all their merit—ore 
forgotten, as fast as Uiey appear. 

Minot —^wrote a continuation of 
Hutchinson's History of Massachu¬ 
setts.—A good, plain, sensible book.— 
See Hutchinson, vol. XVII. p. £8. 

Morse — Dr.* —A clergy man; father 
of Morse the painter. See voL XVI. 
p. 133.—Compuer of an excellent Ga- 
xetteeh; and of “A Geography," 
which has ^uite superseded all oiaer 
** Geographies,” in his part of the 
world.—Some idea of its raeat value, 
may be gathered from what, we are 
told is a met.—In the earlier editions, 
he gave a particular account of a brass 
mine, while enumerating the natural 
curiosities of a country.—We would 
not have the reader to suppose—how¬ 
ever—that his geography is aU of a 
piece. By no means—Hardly any two 
pages are alike. 

M‘ Henry —Da. —The " Popu¬ 
lar Author” of sundry books: of the 
WiLPERNESS — a novel; the Spectre 
OP THE Forest —a— novel (there is 
no other name for it, as we know of 1) 
—and of the Insurgent Chirp :—a 
— novel: Editor, also, of a Ferio- 
HicAt,” at Athens, North America. 
The povcls are beneath contempt—so 
far, we should say, as "We know any¬ 
thing of them.—^We are not easily dis¬ 
couraged—but—we have neviar been 
able to do more than one vohiitte, out 
of the whole.—We pushed tiU we 

came to a part of the mUdemess, where 
Geoige Washington falls in love- 
weeps—talks about oil's! and ah's 1— 
The hook feU out of our hands. Who 
could blame us?—We have scaped 
oil the rest—and, with God’s blessing, 


• Theory w the Earth. 
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hope to escape them—till our dying 
day.—^Tbe Magazine, however, is 
really good.~Succes6 to him. See p. 85. 

Nkal—John. A New Englander 
—real brother Jonathan, or Yan¬ 
kee: one of those audacious, whimsi¬ 
cal, obstinate, selJU-tiucated men, who 
are called by Dr Ferguson the self- 
taught astronomer, - while giving an 
account of himself— the Sciioiaiis 
or Go» AutioiiTV." 

Neal has written more volumes, if 
those that he does acknowledge be 
his; or, one-lhml part of those, which 
he does not acknowledge, though laid, 
with all due solemnity, at hi« door, 
'»y the beadles of literature—than, 
perhaps, any other four of liis coun¬ 
trymen. Vet he is now only thirty- 
two years of age—with a constitution 
able to endure every kind of hard¬ 
ship—^has only been writing, at in¬ 
tervals, for seven years—has only 
gone through his apprenticeship, as 
an author, and set up for himself, 
within a few months.—His lite has 
been a ccnivse of continual adventure. 
It will be one of great profit, we hope, 
now that he is out of his time, to the 
people of this generation, at least. 

He is a Quaker ; or was, till the so¬ 
ciety “ read him out” for several 
transgressions—to wit—for knocking 
a man, who insulted him, head over 
heels; for paying a militia fine; for 
making a tragetly ; and for desiring to 
be turned out, whether or no. 

He was born, -we believe, in Port¬ 
land, Maine—formeriy a paji; of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Proper: was put into a re¬ 
tail shop, when about cloven or twelve 
years of age, where he learnt, he says, 
without his poor mother’s knowledge, 
how to sell tape—lie—cheat—swear— 
and pass counterfeit money—^if occa¬ 
sion required—as it would, sometimes, 
in a country, where that, which was 
cdunteifeit, and that, which vvas not, 
were excuetlingly alike, ’ not only - in 
appearance, but in value*:—Grew 
ashamed of cheating, he says, in a 
small way; and, after many years of 
adventure, ^camc a wholc.sale " Dry 
Goods GeiTOr," in ■ partnership, with 
PiBnroinr (“ pocl-paintcr—auction¬ 
eer”—etc. etc.—See Pieri’Ont, voL 
XVH. p. 190, and vol. XVI. p. 130:— 
failed; undertook to stuily law; and, as 
if tliat were not enough to employ his 
■ ,&(nih9lbs—to support himself mean- 
wWi j^ his pen ^a thing unheard of 
ia\^imctf)*-rwhilc he was laming 


Latin, French, Italian, German, Spa¬ 
nish, Portuguese, etc. etc.—He suc¬ 
ceeded, in all that he undertook; and 
is how a counsellor-at-law, in the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United Stales. 

The works, which we know to he 
his, are the following—most of which 
he has acknowledged—namely—1. A 
series of Criticism, Essays, and 
Poetry in the Portico, (See Wat¬ 
kins, p. 193,) from the second, 
up to the end of the fifth volume— 
being a large part of the whole.—N. B. 
This work he knocked on tin* head, it 
is thought, by an article on Free 
Agency; 2. Keep Coot-, a novel, 
in two vols.: 3. Battle op Nia¬ 
gara— a poem, in heroick verse, 
(3000 lines or so): 4. Goldan, an¬ 
other poem—chi^y in the eight syl¬ 
lable measure, with variations (about 
1500 lines) Otho, a TRAoroY; 
6. Miscellaneous Poems, a vo¬ 
lume in all; 7. A multitude of E.s- 
SAYS, Criticisms, Reviews, etc. in 
the TELEORApn, while he was the se¬ 
cret editor—(See Allen, vol. XVI. p. 
309 : 8. The In»ex to Nile’s Re¬ 
gister —a volume of itself; 9. About 
one>third part of the large octavos, 
which pass for Allen’s History of the 
American Revolution: 10. Mis¬ 
cellany, to the amount of many vo¬ 
lumes, which has appeared in a inul- 
titwle of the raagasiues, pajiers, jour¬ 
nals, etc. etc. of America, and Great 
Britain. 

In addition to all these things, which 
are undoubtedly bis, we inurt enume¬ 
rate a few more, which he will neither 
acknowledge, nor deny; but which 
are now looked upon, throughout 
America, as books for which he should 
be answerable.—They are Logan ; 
Seventy-six; Randolph and Er¬ 
rata, or Will Adams. Logan has 
been republished here, in four vo¬ 
lumes.—Another— Seventy-six, we 
believe, in three. .The whole series 
would make about fifteen lai^ duode¬ 
cimos, here. 

We lay these at Neal’s door, for se¬ 
veral reasons. Wo believe that no 
other man alive could have wrote 
them, or would have dared:—We 
know that a part of the Logan MS., 
which came, by a strange mistake,#, 
with some other trampltd rubbish, in¬ 
to the hands of a Washington book¬ 
seller, vtM, to say no more of it, in the 
liand'^wriHng of Neal: He has never 
denied being the author—saying al- 
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ways—diat he is ■weary of denying 
such matters-«-that he who has been 
much in the habit of denying, makes 
a confession, by bis very silence, wlien 
he refuses to deny—that if a man 
would reserve to himself the power of 
writing anonymously, he shomd never 
deny the authorship” of anything. 

In reply to all this, however, with 
a great body of circU'mstantial evi> 
dence, that might be brought forth, to 
prove that Neal is the author of these 
adventurons, impudent, strange, fool¬ 
ish works, we are told by otliers—not. 
by him—that he has declared himself 
ihhdcetit -tfespi. If this were true, 
it would settle the question for ever, 
with us. We know him well. We 
know that, whatever else he may do, 
he will not say that, under -any dr- 
cumstanccs, which he, himself, knows 
to be untrue. He is quite remarkable 
for his caution—though of a hot, and 
imperious temper.—It is, in fact, this 
regard for truth—to which he sacri¬ 
fices everything else, under hteven— 
that makes him so dangerous-^absurd 
—ridiculous. We know him so well, 
indeed, that we believe implicitly, in 
what he says, whether it regard him¬ 
self, or another; and shall, for that 
reason, give his own account of these 
works—whether acknowledged or not 
—precisely in his own umrds, by his 
own rft'it're.—It is laughable—there is 
no denying it—excessively ridiculous, 
to hear a man talking seriously of him¬ 
self, ,and his own labours, precisely as 
if he had no concern with himself— 
as if himself were another person; 
puffing a part of bis own works aloud 
—openly—without any sort of dis¬ 
guise ; nnd gravely abusing the rest, 
with more severity by fiur, than other 
people do.—We give his own words. 

The world,” says he,—" Tho 
world are altogether mistaken. I am 
right—not in everything (I love 
modesty)—^but in some things, about 
which they are mistaken, 1 shall 
prove this m spite of their teeth, some 
of tl jcse days. They won’t he able to 
stuff it out, mucli longer, I promise 
you. Truth is mighty, and will pre¬ 
vail—that’s my comfort. If I he wiser 
than other people, as I undoubtedly 
am, I believe, in a few things (I love 
modesty), they'll find it out, after I 
have told them of it, forty or fifty 
times more. If I be not—why—^who 
knows hut I may discover it, after a 
while, and become a rational man,— 


All things are possible. We learn by 
teaching, I may grow wise by teach-. 
ing others their alphabet. If you . 
would understand a subject, said some¬ 
body—I forget his name, (though my • 
memory is remarkable)—write a book 
about it.—I like die rule—1 have ob¬ 
served it. 1 have made books, I flat¬ 
ter inyBslf> about a few things under 
heaven.—I love truth; am not so set 
apart from the rest of mankind by my 
modesty—great as it is—or toy ami¬ 
able temper—about which 1 have no¬ 
thing to say, here (I love propriety)— 
as by my hatred of untruth.—When 
I say that I love truth, 1 meau all 
sorts of truth; but, like other wise 
men (as CobjE>ett, .leffirey, Solomon, 
&c.) I love my own truth much, bet¬ 
ter than other people’s truth. In short 
—I would rather find myself in the 
right, always; and all the rest of the 
world in the wrong, than mysejf in 
the wrong, while another is right— 

I don’t care who he is. Other p^ple, 
if you are blockhead enough to believe 
them, would not. I don’t believe them. 
It's very common to hear'a fellow sty 
—‘ Well, well—that’s my opinion. 

1 hope I am wrong; afraid I am not 
—1 pray God it may turn out as you 
say.’—All a pack of lies.—Ho hopes 
(that) he is tight: is afraid (that) he 
is not right; and prays God, all the 
time, (Uiat) his prophecy may be ful¬ 
filled, 

" Not having been eilucated, or 
brought up, as multitudes are, having 
had, in fact, no education at all, I have 
not many of iheir prejudices, whatever 
imyudiccs, of my own, I may have, 
my opinions arc peculiar, I know it 
' —I am proud of it.—My doctrines, 
whatever else they are, are not of the 
scliools. I have been educated ; or, 
in other words, kicked and cufied 
about (figuratively, not literally)—in 
a.Bchom of ray own—one that, would 
make anybody wiser to the.full extent 
of his capacity—^the school of hard¬ 
ship, adventure—everlasting warfare 
with what are looked upon, by <Mhcr 
men, as the giants of this world. 

" You want my opinion of these 
books. Very welL It shows courage 
to ask it. Others might call it impu¬ 
dence—I do not. Yet, if anybody 
knows what impudence is—I do.—I 
love truth. You know my real cha¬ 
racter. If .you did not, you viioald 
sooner have, put your band, I believe,, 
into that fire, than make auch a .re- 
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quetit of totv -Vou shall have niy 
opinion. But, if you make use of it, 
at all, make use of it, as iny opinion. 
Call it mine: Give it in my own 
wmrds. I would have nobody misled 
in this way. If I puff myself at all, 
as I have, twice, over my own signa¬ 
ture, I choose to do it ojMinly— 
choose to do it, like a man.—I do not 
mean to say that 1 never did it secret^ 
/y—because I have, in three or four’ 
cases, given myself a bit of a blow-up 
—tbougli never a downright puff.— 
What I have said of myself, secretly 
or otherwise, at any time, h.ts not on¬ 
ly been the truth—but, in every case, 
it has been bitter enough, I flatter 
myself, to pass for the truth.—Give 
my own words, therefore. Let peo¬ 
ple know that, what you say ia my cri¬ 
ticism on myself. You may laugh at 
me—so may every body else. You may 
call me crazy—foolish—^whatever you 
please. I will have my own way. I 
nave already spoken m my amiable 
temper. Why should 1 care about 
what people think ? I am right, I be¬ 
lieve. Believing this, I am quite as 
comfortable, you know, if wrong, as I 
should be, if I were right. (See my 
preface to the Batti.e of Niagara.) 

**. Those who know anything at all 
of roe, know me to be honest, or ' in¬ 
different honest,' as my friend, Ham¬ 
let of Denmark, says; honest, as the 
world goes. Th®y value what I say 
of others: why not value what I 'say 
of myself? If 1 be not honest, if roy 
judgment be not sound, my opinion of 
others can be of no value. If I he ho¬ 
nest—if my judgment be sound, my 
opinion of mpseu—as a matter of cu- 
no.'sity—a thing to laugh at—should 
be of great value.—Do I not know my¬ 
self wtter than anybody else ?—Be¬ 
sides—in the whole history of the. world, 
we have not, I verily believe, the true 
ofinion of any one man about himself, 
or his own works. Wherefore, as a 
matter of curiosity, such an opinion 
would be valuable, though the work, 
or the man, were of no value—the 
criticism, foolish—the critic, a fool, (I 
would say ass ; but I wish to lay no 
traps, for tWse who pronounce bold¬ 
ly.) Cleero, Horace, Gibbon, Rous¬ 
seau, Richard Cumberland—forty 
Others—do you believe that any one of 
them, ever spoke what he thought of 
bimadf^ven while ptetending so to 
' spealt ?, , 

; ** The wcsrld—or, ‘ more properly 


speaking,' the people thereof (I pity 
tnem for it; and, some * Idsure after¬ 
noon,'shall take them in hand,)—they 
have taken up a ridiculous notion, 
that, for a fellow to say the truth of 
himself, besides being very dangerous, 
very foolish, and very aiffontiitg, is 
vanity unspeakable. 'They will read u 
criticism about A. B. or the works of - 
A. B., —praise it—adopt it—call it 
‘ very true’ —perhaps very severe— 
when that identical criticism, if they 
should ever come to know, that it was 
written by A. B. himself—or by one of 
his cronies—or by anybody else, with 
his knowledge—would be made use of 
immediately to prove the self-conceit 
of A. B.—his outrageous—unspeak¬ 
able vanity.—Absurd.—^As if the truth 
were not always the truth, no matter 
who speaks it. As if troth were not 
valuable for itself, alone. As if sound 
criticism were not as good from the 
mouth of one, as from the mouth of 
another. Only suppose, now, that, 
after a time, the most abusive criti¬ 
cism that ever appeared about Byron, 
should prove to be the writing of By¬ 
ron himself.—How vain —^how foolish 
he would seem to the eyes of the 
world!—Verily, verily—that same 
Rochefoucault was right. It is our 
own vanity, which makes the vanity 
of others, insupportable.—We should 
pity the conceited man else; only 
smile never be aygry with him, if it 
were not ibr this, our own conceit. 

“ In a word. Sir, the question should 
be, when we hear an opinion—Is this 
opinion true — sound. —It should never 
be. By whom was this opinion utter¬ 
ed? 

" Let us doubt, if you please, the 
word of a stranger, whom we do not 
know to he honestwhose judgment 
we do not know to sound, whether 
he speak of hiinself, or another—bis 
own works, or another's. Nay—let 
us wtlitch him yet more closely, when 
he is talking of himself, than when he 
is talking of another. That is our du¬ 
ty—/Aaf is common prudence—wis- 
rlom. But— But —having proved his 
honesty; having yiroved his judgment 
—let us hear what he says, patiently; 
with good humour, if nothing more, 
while he is talking upon that subject, 
which be must understand better than 
he can possibly understand any other 
—if not letter, than it is possible for 
anybedy ^ to understand it—name¬ 
ly— JiiS own labours — himself. 
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** I have, as you may have inferred 
perhaps—J love modesty—a very ex¬ 
alted opinion of myself ; not so much 
though, for what I have done, as for 
what, in my opinion, I have the power 
to do, if God will spare me a few 
years longer—continue to overlook my 
follies—and give me fair play among 
the creatures of this world. I love to 
talk of myself. So did Cujsar—so 
did Buonaparte—so does everybody— 
though few have the courage for it.— 
But I shall be brief. 

“ In the first place, then, 1 would 
merely observe, that, in almost every¬ 
thing, which I have written, whether 
in prose, or verse, are passages—^parts 
—of which any author would have 
reason, I think, to be proud—if they 
were his own : passages—^parts—of 
which any author, I hope, would have 
the decency, to be ashamed—no mat¬ 
ter whose they were—his, or another's. 
—As for myself, I confess (that) I am 
heartily ashamed of almost everything 
(that) I have written—grieved—sore 
—when I consider how much more 
w'Orthily 1 might have done it ; how 
much belter I could now do it: yet 
proud—very proud of it, nevertheless, 
when I consider how few could have 
done it, so well, in the same little time; 
without education, aid, or help, of any 
sort;—under siich continual discou¬ 
ragement.—With two or three late 
exceptions, all that I have written, has 
been dashed off, with a rapidity which 
iuis no parallel in the history of litera^ 
iure. ^ 

“ To begin, thcreiore. 1. Chiticism, 
Essays, Poetrv, etc. in the Porti¬ 
co. (Sec Watkins, p. 193.) The 
criticism, which I furnished for this 
work, year after year, was altogether 
above the common level of such writ¬ 
ing. That upon the works of Byron 
—though too poetical, too fine—got 
up rather to show myself, than him— 
is the best, beyond all comparison, 
that I have yet come across. I b^an 
my career in the literary world by re¬ 
viewing others—in a firolie. I had 
never published anything, but four or 
five pages of prettv decent poetry; 
never written a svllable of criticism 
before—never read, I am sure, half so 
much as I undertook to write. I be¬ 
gan with Byron.--(It was immediate¬ 
ly after his Third Canto pf Childe Ha¬ 
rold appeared.)— I took him up; read 
him through—every page—.every line 


—of all his works i and reviewed all 
of them, in less than four Hays. But 
so little notion had I tiien of the quan¬ 
tity, or the value of what 1 had writ¬ 
ten, that I gave the article away, as I 
would a letter—and supposed (that) 
it would all appear in the following 
number of the Portico. —Ju^e oi 
my surprise, when I found that I had 
written asmallbook—which came out, 
month after month, and excited ex¬ 
traordinary interest over America. I 
look upon that series of criticism, 
now, with astonishment. 1 wonder 
that I have improved so little. I can 
write much better now, to be sure ; 
express the same idea, in fifty difibr- 
ent ways—each better than I could 
then have expressed it. But, in truth, 
1 do not perceive that ray thoughts 
are much better now, or much bolder, 
than they were tluai. 

" These papers excited, as I have 
said before, great attention. They 
obtained for roc, in fact, an imme¬ 
diate engagement, whicli enabled me 
to support myself during my studies 
for the bar—for I had failed as a 
* merchant’—so called, in America (a 
sort of wholesale haberdasher); was 
wretchedly poor; and, of course, with 
my temper, about as proud, if I can 
depend upon what I hear, as Lucifer 
himself. It may be very true, for I 
had observed, long before my failure, 
that a poor man—a wretched man— 
has never any sort of credit for his 
humility or condescension.—So—I 
undertook to reserve mine for the day 
when I should be rich, and happy.— 
It has not yet come; but when it has, 

I promise you to be as humble, good- 
natured, and polite, as the best of 
them.—^Tbe lawyers had given me 
prodigious trouble: So by way of re¬ 
venge, I became a lawyer, myself.— 
I succeeded—I am satisfied—for the 
present, I mean. 

" Tlie Essays were poor stuff— 
except one about War, Doeimns, 
£Tc. (a clever piece of work): and 
one about Faax Aocncy (written for 
a club, one very hot afternoon, of sum¬ 
mer), which, I say now, after having 
read volumes and volumes upon the' 
subject, since it was written, though 
it is badly arranged—not carefully ex- 

{ ircssed—and was thrown off like a 
etter—is not only original, but an ex¬ 
traordinary, conclusive, unanawnahle 
demonstration. It embraces all that 
6 
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cAn be f»td o& die subject^ either 
wey ; with litue or nothing, 1 believe, 
that was ever said before. 

The PoJsravT'talcep together, is 
poor stuff j but, nevertheless, much 
above the dead level of magazine poet¬ 
ry, with passages of eictiaordinuy 
power and beauty. 

" 2. Keef Coot.' A novel in two 
volumes; a paltry, contemptible af¬ 
fair : my second oaring to the pub¬ 
lic, my first, in the shape of a book. 
It was written chiefly for the discou¬ 
ragement of duelling—about which, as 
I was eternally in hot water, I began 
to entcortain certain very tender, sea¬ 
sonable, talkative scruples of con¬ 
science. The hero is insulted, he 
fights, under what anybody would 
cml a justification—kills the insnlter 
—and is never happy for an hour, af¬ 
terwards. The iaea was good; parts 
of the book, as they stand, are worth 
preserving—the wnole worth gmng 
over with.—Perhaps 1 may take it up 
again, some day or other; but I can¬ 
not h^r to think of it, now.—I re¬ 
viewed myself openly in the preface 
to this novel as author —a little time 
before Fadladeen was made use ot^ in 
Lalla Rookh—for a similar purpose. 
Much to the credit of my country, 
Keep Coor, is forgotten : or, where it 
is known at-all, is looked upon as a 
disgrace to her literature—perhaps to 
myself. I am glad of it. 

** Battek of Niaoa b a—Goldaw— 

MlSCBLLAriEOOS PoKTRV- OtHO.- 

Works abounding throughout, in ab- 
mrdity,-intemperance, affectation, ex¬ 
travagance'—with continual, hut in¬ 
voluntary imitation: yet, neverthe¬ 
less, Gontainiii^altogethcr, more sin¬ 
cere poetry, miiJfe exalted, original, 
pure, bold poetry, than alt the works, 
of all the other - authors, that have 
ever appeared in America.' A volume 
could be collected out of the whole, 
which would contain Os much great 
poetry, as any single volume of this 


tiiC age—of this, I could make a su¬ 
perb drama. I shall try it, some lei¬ 
sure week. In the ^rface to Oriio 
published (long before Lord Byron 
thought of giving battle) on account 
of the unities, I took up their defence; 
encountered your English Goliah, 
Johnson: overthrew him—‘ I love 
modesty: hut I love truth better’— 
overthrew him, and his great argu¬ 
ment, as it appears in the preface of 
Shakspearc.—I shall do this, after a 
mote knightly fashion, one of these 
days. 

“ Otho was written along time be¬ 
fore Mr Procter’s Mihanoola came 
out, in his country. It was even pub¬ 
lished, before. I mention this, because 
Miuakdoia is full of surprising re¬ 
semblances to Otuo.— Parts of the 
plot; much of the sentiment; a situ¬ 
ation or two; and, in one case, the 
very words are the same. As an Ame¬ 
rican, I would carefully avoid imitii- 
tion. It is the besetting sin of my 
countrymen. As an American, too, I 
khould be charged with stealing from 
the author of'-Mirandola, when he 
Would never be suspected of having 
stolen from Otito. 

'"NiAOAfiA was,originally,the work 
of a few days, in the heat of summer. 
As it now stands—in the last edition 
—I consider it as the labour of less 
than a month; because, in about five 
or six weeks altogether, I wrote both 
Niauaka and GonnAV, beside some 
other poems—or poetry—and Otho. 
I do not mean fiiTO or six consecutive 
weeks; but five or six weeks, in amount, 
allowing, of course, for sleep, meals, 
etc. etc. Byron makes a fuss about 
having done his British Bards in less 
than a twelvemontii; a poem whidi 
has no poetry at all in it—of his own. 

“ GonuAX. Tltis poem was the la¬ 
bour, when first ready for publication, 
of less than Jbrty-eigJd hours. Alto¬ 
gether, as it now stand?, I regard it as 
the labour of about a week or.tcn days. 


/» - , - ... _ 

age. A fow passages are cqual'to any ThepoetrytffMtsHemans—(of which 
poetry, that ever was written—to my a Word or ^wo here, in self-defence)— 
'-hnowledge. - Cry out, if you will— appeared in this country a long time 
lay what-you will. What I speak Is t^hr ttiine appeared, in America.— 
the truth—It is my honest opinion. Between* Otho, Niagara, Roldan 
Judge you bfmy judgment in this case, —and her * Siege of Valencia,’ I 
by my juc^ent in other casses.—Of find a multitude of brief, startling re- 
Otho, which is now a had:poem, with s'emblnnces, not only of thought, but 
A few great, and a few Beautiful pas- of expression—wbi^, after a while, 
. init: a multitude of errors,' little, hilt for what 1 now say, might subject 

tnafty thought8,which, if they fUe, though they never should, her, to 
worthily developed, WCra the (barge of plagiarism.—So too, in 
;; reform the tragedy spirit of the second part of Criscsntios, by 
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Mm H. from pt^ B6 to 82 — there Is 
«long passage (not one of her fine pas¬ 
sages, neither—far from it)—so like 
parts of Got. 1 )an, that if her mem had 
not been published a long while—near¬ 
ly two years— afler mine, I would not 
permit Goldan to go through another 
edition. Both writers, I should )nen- 
tion, are describing a similar charac- 
ta*, in the same kind of verse: it is 
that of a minstrel boy, labouring un¬ 
der a mysterious derangement (if I do 
not forget)—vrbo goes about, over the 
earth—troubling the air—the human 
heart—every solitude—every place— 
everybody—with half-spontaneous— 
half-involuntary music.— I do not well 
remember now, wherein the resem¬ 
blance lay : 1 may be mistaken, per¬ 
haps, in the identity of character— 
but 1 remember well, that I was afraid 
for Goldan, until I found out when 
hers appeared. (I took a note of tho 
pages at the time.) 

“It would be ridiculous enough to 
charge Mrs II. with imitating; or 
Barry Cornwall—otherwise Procter, 
with i>ilfering from—a Transatlantic 
barbarian, a self-educated, wild poet 
from beyond seas, who bates all the 
hcatlicn mythology—as he does birch, 
kites, marbles, etc. etc., the entertain¬ 
ments of bis boyhood. 

“ The woman,is full of poetry. So is 
the man—brimful of that miraculous, 
deep, sure instinct, which—^nay, the 
least portion of which, is a ‘ longing 
after immortality.' The light within 
her, is that, which no woman ever had 
before. Others have had more elo¬ 
quence ; more dramatic power; a 
more manly temper; but no woman 
had ever so much true poetry in her 
heart, as Felicia llcmans.—(I cannot 
bear to call such a woman—so gifred 
•^Mistress Ilemans.) Look at her 
VoicK OF Spuino. There is not such 
another poem in the world. It is a 
lump of pure gold. 

“lAetpoeiry, however—thatwhich I 
call her poetry—the tender, profound, 
pure, and spiritual part of it—only 
to be met with in her smaller pieces. 
—When she prepares herself more 
Bcriouiiy for the communication of her 
power, she is. no longer the same crea¬ 
ture. The woman passes away—the 
priestess appears. That clear trans¬ 
parency of look, through which, every 
pulsation of her heart-~evcry cliange 
of her thought, would be seen, were 
die less upon her guard—is gone. She 

VoL. XVII. 


Is no longer a cblld^ articulate with in¬ 
spiration ; but a woman playing a part. 

So with Barry Cornwall, whose ex¬ 
quisite sense of colour, flavour, shape, 
and odour, in poetry is quite Shak- 
spearean—at least, in the sweet and 
affectionate passages of his poetry—if 
not in those of a more sublime or des¬ 
perate countenance—(when be han¬ 
dles the thunder and lightning of his 
Jupiter,—with chicken-skin gloves.) 
These iieople, of course, could never be 
charged with borrowing from a North 
American savage—though he might be 
charged with siealing from them. 

The preface to Otiio, wherein 
the gi'cat argument of Dr Johnson is 
refuted, I wrote one morning, as I 
would a letter, in the study of Mr 
Pierpont, (a clergyman, author of a 
oem, called ‘ Airs of Palestine.')—He 
nows all this to be true. * 

” At. another example of the rapi¬ 
dity, with which 1 did business, * all 
unused’ as 1 was to that of reviewing, 
I would observe, that, lieiug mum 
pressed, one day, 1 read a long poem 
through, (‘ The Village,*) and wrote a 
review of it, which afterwards came 
out in the Portico, while the editor 
was writing an epistle to some friend. 

“The Essays, Criticisms, etc. etc. 
—wliich appeared in the TEtEORArii, 
would amount, I daresay, to a large 
quarto; and were much above the ge¬ 
neral run of newspaper stuffl I can¬ 
not well say more of them, except in 
three cases ;—in the Jirst of which, I 
called Andrew Jackson, the general, 
to account, for his outrageous insolence 
to a senator of the United States:—^in 
the second, I esiaUislud (no other word 
will answer my purpose,) I established 
a doctrine, among the great lawyers of 
the country ; which doctrine, if it ever 
come to issue in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will shake the con- 
fetleracy to her foundations. I show¬ 
ed, perfectly to my own satisfaction, 
that all the Banks of M the States were 
unconstitutional. In the third, 1 re¬ 
viewed a celebrated opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall, on the great national 
bankrupt law: showed—not only to 
my own satisfaction, but, 1 flatter my¬ 
self, to that of all the other bankrupts 
of North America, that he was wrong 
—^mistaken absolutely—from begin¬ 
ning to end. So he was. 1 was right. 
He is convinced of it, now. The lead¬ 
ing courts of the country—^nay, the 
Supreme Court itself, wim a ^rt of 
2 C 
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its dependencies, in cfibcO—have adopt¬ 
ed my views of that opinion. Tl^esc 
papers were always knocked off at a 
beat—in the course of a few hours ; 
never corrected—^never copied. But, 
hastily written as they were—^|>re- 
sumptuous and foolish—nay, despe¬ 
rate as they were thought, when they 
appeared, by the mob of lawyers, I 
have lived long enol^;h already to hear 
the opinions—arguments—ay, in one 
case, the very language—therein used 
-'-adopted and quoted by certain of the 
great law authorities of the country. 
The Supreme Court of tire United 
States have grown sorry for that opi¬ 
nion—ashom^ of the judgment which 
followed—andare nowsecking to evade 
the consequences of both. 

There were also, a multitude of 
papers upon the Fine Akts, for which 
I have done more, in America, than all 
the rest of her native writers. 

"Index TO Niles'Register. The 
roost laborious work of the kind, per¬ 
haps, in the world. It was done by 
me. Niles, to be sure, added a parcel 
of references to vols. XI. XII. ; and 
]re*arranged one or two of the articles: 
But, as a work, it is mine. He show¬ 
ed his notion of its value, by giving 
me nearly three times as much as ho 
promised, for it. He was a very la- 
Dorious man ; but he had abandoned 


the work in despair, after a short ex¬ 
periment. So had one other person. 

IIiSTOiiY of the American Re¬ 
volution. By Paul Allen, —(See 
Allen, vol. XVI. page 30(1.) The 
part which I furnished tor this work j 
about one-fourth, 1 believe, os it k 
published; with about as much more, 
that was not published—^having over¬ 
stepped our contract—written more 
than was required—I wrote and co¬ 
pied, in less man six weeks—(that is 
—wrote it over twice )—besides read¬ 
ing several histories of the country 
and a prodigioasi-pile of revolutionary 
manuscript—in the same time. It was 
^nted mameiVilly ; but in general 
(my i»rt of it, I mean) was well writ¬ 
ten. Some of the finest passages, how¬ 
ever, were made nonsense of, by the 
carelessness of my associate (Dr Wat¬ 
kins), whose boy sometimes read the 
prook. 

** My modesty—such as it is; and, 
if 1 do not neatly uusunderstand my- 
'Mm, it is like that of Cobbett—or that 
Dr Mitchell, the great man, who 
^pitblislmd a Clttpnological Table of re¬ 


markable Events In hk own. Life—my 
modesty—such as it is, will not per¬ 
mit me to sajr anything more of my¬ 
self under th^ head. 

" My other essays—in other jour¬ 
nals—were not worth a curse. I should 
except one, however, about Counsellor 
Phillips, and his oratnrif, wherein I 
did his business, I flatter myself, in 
America: and, perhaps, one more, 
wherein I showed, conclusively, that 
Mr Taylor’s book about Sir Philip 
Francis proved nothing at all: that all 
his facts were perfectly reconcilable to 
either hypothesis—(to the identity or 
^ non-identity’ of Sir P. F. and Junius.) 
It appeared in the Journal op the 
Times ; was most atrociously printed. 
—I was the ^rsi who undertook Mr 
T.—I stood alone, for a long time. 

" As for Logan, Seventy-six, 
Randoltii, and Will Adams, I have 
no sort of objection to say what I tliink 
of them, also.—No matter whose they 
are—mine or another's.—It is all the 
same to me. I shall neither acknow¬ 
ledge, nor deny them. I did not, when 
I was threatened with assassination- 
challenged—lied about—posted: and 
I will not, if I die for it—until I think 
proper. They lay them to the door of 
another man ; a young friend of mine. 
—William B. Walter, the poet. Poor 
fellow!—^he was innocent of them. He 
never saw a lino of either—^never heard 
of either—till it was printed, or print¬ 
ing. The stories about him—so far as 
these books are concerned—almost ori¬ 
ginated with me. Carey, tlie publisher 
of Logan, told me, soon after it appear¬ 
ed in Philadelphia, that poor Walter 
was charged with it.—A long time af¬ 
terwards, when it suited my purpose, 
I spoke of the report (adding a few 
queries, and facts) to the unprincipled, 
snameless vagabond—or in other words, 
which I ttdee to be more insupportable, 
and quite equivalent—I did all tliis, 
to the editor of what is called the Co¬ 
lumbian Observer, Philadelphia.— 
He published my communication; but 
left out, until 1 made him put it in, a 
paragtaph, upon which the whole cha¬ 
racter of the paper depended. All that 
I said was true—scrupulously true. 
Tlie correction followed, within three 
or four days. Hence the ridiculous 
notion that prevails, about Walter’s 
having been guilty of these books, 

" The erittor of the United States 
LiterjVry GaeettJ'^ TheojMlus Far-- 
sons, by name, has thought proper to 
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make use of tlies^ words, while speak¬ 
ing of Ramlolph.—‘ He (Neal) sat/c 
—that he did no/ write the book'—I’o 
which I answer, thus;—* ** MrT, Par¬ 
sons— That’s a lie’ By what authority 
dare you say sudi a tiling of me ? I 
never denied, I never will deny, those 
books. Nor do 1 choose to own them. 
JBut you say also, that vou, 'understand, 
I was muen beaten,’ tnerefore.— That’s 
another lie. You never understood 
any such thing. You, yourself, know 
me better. There does not live the 
man, who would venture to say so fool¬ 
ish a thing of me, where 1 am at all 
known. For your especial comfort, 
however, until we meet, T would men¬ 
tion that I never was beaten; that I 
never will be; that I hate a liar ; ne¬ 
ver put up with insult—or forgive a 
falseiioud—unless I think proper.— 
Let me proceed. 

" Logan is a piece of declamation : 
Seventy-six, of narrative : TIan- 
uoT.PH, efdstolary: Errata, or Will 
Ajdams, colloquial — Tliey are a com¬ 
plete series; a course of experiment, 
as the author himself declares, upon 
the forbearance of the age; a miuti- 
tude of papers dirown on in a sort of 
transport: amounting to fifteen large 
English duodecimos—written at the 
rate of three such volumes a-month— 
while the author was publicly enga¬ 
ged, nearly the whole of each day, in 
professional business.—I have it in my 
power to give dates, for all but Logan. 
—I know this to be true. I know that 
one of the series was actually begun 
and completed within thirty-one Stys, 
It wojdd make three or four English 
duode'iSimos !* 

" These books were not written for 
the British market; or with any ex¬ 
pectation or hope of their being repub¬ 


lished in Engihmd. They vteio not writ¬ 
ten—I may venture to say that, now, 

1 l^pe—^for the appetite of the age. 
They were the.feverisli productions of 
a man, who could not be idle—whose 
verpr trifling was always desperate, or 
senous. They were reproduced in I^on- 
don, witliout his eonsent, or know¬ 
ledge.—Otherwise they would havo 
been wholly transformetl. A multitude 
of errors—a multitude of absurdities— 
would have escaped a second edition. 
Yet—with all their great faults; and 
with all their monstrous follies—thcr? 
was only one man, alive, when thev ap¬ 
peared, who could have written them. 

“ Looak is fbllof power—eloquence 
—poetry—instinct, with a more than 
mortal extravagance: Yet so crowded 
—so incoherent—so evidently with¬ 
out aim, or object, worthy of a good 
or a wise nun—so outrageously over¬ 
done, that nobody can read it entirely 
through. Parts are without a paral¬ 
lel for passionate beauty;—power of 
language; deep tenderness, poetry— 
yet every page--almost every para¬ 
graph, ill truth, is rank with corrup¬ 
tion—the terrible corruption of genius. 
—It should be taken, as people take 
opium. A groin may exlnlarate—more 
may stupify—much will be death. 

" Seventy-six. I pronounce this to 
he one of the best romances of the age. 
With a little care—some pruning; a 
few aittrations, it might be made an ad¬ 
mirable book of. So far as it goes, it is 
quite a faithful history of tl)e old Ame¬ 
rican V'Tar—told with astonishing vi¬ 
vacity. The reader becomes an eye¬ 
witness in spite of himself.^—It was 
published here, long before Mat¬ 
thew Waed .ipiMiarcd, wherein there 
is a world of resemblance—and a flght, 
with small swords, which otherwise. 


• I give the dates—and order in which they were written, from the notes of the 
author. 

** Logan— (...») ew4i?d—Nov. 17, 1821. 

“ Ranuoepii— begun 86. Nov. 1821. 

Isl voL finished 21 Dec. 1821—2d, 8th Jan. 1828, with the interval of about 
a week, between the two, when I wrote, nothing—4 English volumes in thbrty- 
sie days. 

“ Eruata— begun after (time uncertain) after the 8th of Jan. 1822.—Finished 16 
Feb. 1822—4 English volumes, in less tlmn Ihirly-nine days. 

“ Seventy-Six— begun after Feb. 10, 1822—finislied, 19th Mar. 1822 (with four 
days off, during which I did not st-e the MS.)—3 English volunaes in twenty-seven 
days." 

N.B_During this time, the author was publicly engaged, every day, save Sun¬ 

days, in professional business. They \vere the work, tlierefore, of o.ily a few houra, 
instead of days. 
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the American author might be char¬ 
ged with having imitated. 

** BANvoi.i’it—about as courageous 
abook as ever was, w ever will be, writ¬ 
ten ; h]ll of truth--aUnning truth— 
to the great men of North America. 
It struck them with consternation. It 
is a novel; a plausible, well-connect¬ 
ed, finel)r developed novel; but, by 
reason of a continual departure, for 
purposes of criticism, or mography, it 
requires .great attention to enjoy the 
plot, or believe in it. Randolph sits in 
judgment, as it were, upon all Ame¬ 
rica. 

“EaiiATA, or Will A»aw 8, A cu¬ 
riosity in literature: a powerful work 
—loaded with rubbish—full of deep 
interest, nevcrdiclcss.—I have done— 
I love modesty: and whatever you 
may think, have not been imitating 
WiUiam Cobbett—in this my criti¬ 
cism.” 

Niles—Hekisxiah. Editor of Niles’ 
Register, a work of great value, for 
Tcfermcc. Mr N. was,'for a long time, 
the (lobbett of America.—He imitated 
Cobbett in everything, save his un¬ 
principled self-contradiction—^nntil a 
quarrel took place, which has ended 
in the salvation of Niles.—By the way 
—this brings to our recollection a lit¬ 
tle anecdote of Cobbett, worth telling. 
It shows the very nature of the man— 
his pretension; nis talent; his impu¬ 
dence. While he was in America, he 
ran a-foul of some Frenchman, who 
had been republishing a grammar of 
Cobbett’s—with a preface of his own. 
Cobbett swore that he couldn't write 
a word of English. To prove it, he 
quoted from his preface, the following 
words—we give tliem with Cobbett’s 
typography—'Recorded honours shall 
gather round his monument, and 
thicken over Him. It is a solid fa¬ 
bric ; and will support the laurels; 
whidi adorn it.’— Quere, Did Cobbett 
know—or did he ml, while be was 
writing these words, that they were the 
y|ml8 of .Junius, to Chatham ? If he 
did—what are we to think of his de¬ 
cency ?—If he did not —>what arc we 
to think of his knowledge, in that 
sturdy Uterature about which he is 
ete^ly talking, as if it were that for 
adiieh he has a religious veneration—• 
'%t,,witk whidi he is more familiar, 

pin almost any other man of our 

“ Btry } 

luTTAL—a Yorkshireman: pro- 
botany in the Harvard uni¬ 


versity : auAmr oi a work upon the 
languages of the North American In¬ 
dians: of anotberupon Botakv, we 
believe. We have not seen them» He 
is a man of science. 

OGn.vi£—a Scotchman; adeclaim- 
er of wonderful powers, if we may be¬ 
lieve what is told of him: author of a 
large work, entitled, if we do not for¬ 
get, rniLosoFMiCAL EssAvs—^luere 
talk—nothing more. We have not seen 
them, for years; and hope never to 
see them again. He was a man of ge¬ 
nius, destroyed by opium-eating. 

Osborne—Seleck. A man of de¬ 
cent powers; formerly the chief, 
among ten thousand—American poets ; 
now the editor of a country paper; 
hlr O. was a good, but not a great ]>oet. 

Paine—Thomas. AGoliahamong 
political writers, who, unprincipled, 
coarse, and wicked as he was, by his 
Rights op Man (assisted, we believe, 
by Dr Fr.'inklin,)—did more good, 
witliout wishing it—(we cannot well 
say more, of such a writer) than he 
did mischief, by his Age of Reason. 
Cobbett is a follower of his. Both arc 
greatly over-rated. Paine was an Eng¬ 
lishman : secretory to the first Ame¬ 
rican Congress—a useful writer for 
the Republican cause; but, ncvertlie- 
less—a man—whose memory is held 
in utter abomination chroughont Ame¬ 
rica. The mischief that he did was 
intentional; the good—accidental. 

Paine —11. Treat — originally 
Thomas, which he changed, merely 
to avoid, we believe, the opprobrium 
which followed it: a prose writer; and 
a poet: one, whose laiiguage^titwo or 
three times, during his life, was in¬ 
spiration : a part of his works arc col¬ 
lected—chiefly orations; poems; and 
songs. We think very well of his ge¬ 
nius, but humbly, of his understand¬ 
ing. The song, "Adams and Liber¬ 
ty,” was written by him.—We know 
of no other tolerable song—except one 
by Dr Percival—that ever was written 
by an American. 

Parsons — Theofhilus —a me¬ 
lancholy proof that great men wilhle- 
generate, in America. His father was a 
giant, he is hardly a dwarf. He wrote 
one or two articles for the North Ame¬ 
rican Review, some years ago; on the 
strength of which, he has lately pre¬ 
sumed—with a platoon of helpers, to 
conduct a literary paper, in Boston, 
which is really—so far as the paper, 
printing, &c. are concerned—honour- 
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able to did oountrT.—^The editorial 
work is very dull—foolish—of a tem¬ 
per, that one cannot well describe— 
not bad enough to make people sick ; 
nor good enough to be remembered, 
from one paragraph, to another.— 
Parsons wrote also, for the Club 
Room ; a paper of some twenty pages; 
the joint production of .1 Club ; which 
got along, if wc are not mistaken, to 
the fourth oir dfth number.—In short 
—he is a blockhead. 

Pa l'luin 6—good prose writer, with . 
audacity enough, some years ago, to 
publish a volume of poetry, which 
others have had impudence enough to 
praise: a Yankee—born, we believe, 
in Connecticut. Ilis works are—1. 

Joux Run. AND BttOTIlSR .JONA¬ 
THAN ; a small book, (1 vol. Ifimo,) 
giving some account, in the style of 
Scripture, as we sec it, in the Chroni¬ 
cles, of our squabbles with America. 
—We have not seen it, for many 
years ; Imve no safe recollection of it; 
and shall, thcTcfore, pass it over:—3. 
Papers in Salamaounui (see Irvino, 
p. Cl.) most of which are capital; but 
ill-tcmpercd. No two writers could 
be more thoroughly opposed, in every¬ 
thing—disposition — habit — style— 
than were Irving and Paulding. The 
former was cheerful; pleasant; given 
to laughing at Avhatever he saw—not 
peevishly—satirically or spitefully— 
but in real good humour: the latter 
—even while be laughed —as fiyron 
says of Lara— sneered. Irving would 
make us love human nature—wish it 
well—or pity it: Paulding would 
make us ashamed of it; or angry with 
it. One looks for what is good—^in 
everything; the other, for what is had: 
3. Lett£AS from the South, (one 
vol. 12mo,) a well-written book—not 
very malicious—nor very able; giving 
Ktnnc account, but a very imperfect 
one, of the southern habits ; and west.* 
era habits of his countrymen : 4. The 
Backwoodsman — Nature and Art 
— &c. &C. : one vol. 13mo,—purport¬ 
ing to be poetry—absolute prose, ne¬ 
vertheless ; a little in the style of 
Goldsmith: — 6 . A new Series of 
SALAMAGUNDi,altogether by himself: 

S iite equal to the first; but,—such is 
e miserable caprice of popular opi¬ 
nion—altogether neglected. .Only a few 
numbers—five or 8ix,if wc are not mis¬ 
taken— were puhlishetl:—6. Mr P. 
is charged witn having written the 
Letters on Enoland, by a 


NEwENoLANiMttArr;" a mischievous, 
wicked, foolish book; with little dr no 
plain truth in it: a few downrightliei^ 
a multitude of misrepresentations. We 
do not say that Paulding is the au¬ 
thor of this book—^in fact, we have 
some reason to believe that he is not— 
but he is universally charged as the 
author, passes, thus far, for the au¬ 
thor : and will, of course, be treateil as 
the author, so far. He is a mau of 
good, strong talent j a hearty repub¬ 
lican : a sincere lover of his country— 
a cordial hsiter of ours—with little or 
no true knowledge concerning us, or 
it: of a most nnhapi>y disposition ; 
sarcastic humour; and—we are afraid 
—^uot a very good heart.—Ilis cari¬ 
catures are too serious for pleasantry. 
There is nothing like fun or frolic in 
his misrepresentations;—He is the au- 
tlu.r, too, of a novel, the name of 
which we forget, published, we be¬ 
lieve, about ouc year ago, by the Whit¬ 
akers. It was a satirical affair—.of 
course; cuts up the city of Washing¬ 
ton speculators in good style; with no 
pathos; iio passion—but is full of 
meaning. 

Pmi.i.ips— Wit.t.ard: a Yankee— 
another self-educated mau : formerly 
(before Dana) editor of the North 
American Review : a good writer; 
and a sound, excellent lawyer. His 
w'ork upon the I.aw of Insouanck, 
cannot be too highly praised. (See 
Dec. 1834, p. 636.) 

Pitkin. A Connecticut man; for¬ 
merly member of Congress. A Sta- 
TT.sTicAL View of the United 
States, by him, is a work of great 
value and authority. It is loaded with 
official evidence, clearly arranged. 

Peacivai., Dr : Among poets, very 
much what Geoffrey Crayon is 
among prose writers; calm, gentle. 
Steady and beautiful: an imitator of 
Byron—so successfully too, in bis Pro- 
met riF.us, that, stanza after stanza, 
would pass for Byron's, if they appear¬ 
ed, in a collection of bis poetry: Tile 
best of Dr P.'s workmanship, however, 
is to be found in his little pieces; 
many of which are very beautiful- 
pure, sweet poetry—^without being 
wonderful, or great. Mrltlillar, Bridge 
Street—has republished a volume or 
two of Dr P.'s poems. They deserve 
patronage, and so does Mr M.: fur. 
It was he, who brought out Geoffrey 
Crayon, to the public. 

Penn—W itMAit—One of the ear- 
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Uest Quackers: tlie founder of Penn¬ 
sylvania : a great man—a good one, 
to speak of whom worthily would re¬ 
quire a volume. His writings arc well 
known: they u-c chiefly controversial, 
—His ‘ No Choss, no Crown, ’ is an 
able, tiresome work. 

PicxKRiNo—^T imothy: some twen¬ 
ty years ago, a very able man—a Ro¬ 
man, tor his truth—a Cato, for his in- 
te^ity—Of late (we know not if ho he 
alive now)—of late, only a talkative old 
gentleman. He was a formidable ad¬ 
versary of JeiForson. His writings are 
political, or oflicial ; not collected. 

PicKERiNa—son of tlie latter: a 
man of great erudition; a fine scho¬ 
lar ; learned in many languages: au¬ 
thor of PlCKERINoVVoCABULARY— 
a work of some Value in the United 
States. 

PiTsax’ONT— John —a Connecticut 
man: first a lawyer; then, a merchant; 
then—though not professionally—an 
author—^now, a preacher: a man of 
sound, powerful, talent.—As a lawyer, 
he would have been greatly distin¬ 
guished : as a merchant, be w.as good 
for nothing : as a poet—he might have 
been—-he is in the rank of Beattie, 
Campbell, and all that class. The Pou- 
TRAx r—a poem, by him, was a politi¬ 
cal squib. The Airs up Palestine, 
another poem, was written for a chari¬ 
table purpose—while he, himself, was 
perishing, for lack of that very charity 
which he showed: It is tame, badly 
arranged, incomplete—and worse than 
all—aSIicted with plagiarism, imita¬ 
tion, and alliteration. Yet, is it, ne¬ 
vertheless, full of beauty—with a few 
eloquent— a few good—and a few great 
passes in it.—Ills account of the 
rattle-snake, from Chateaubriand, is 
capital. We have no room for it, how¬ 
ever. The whole poem has h^n re- 

{ mblished here, with a mkerable sd» 
ection of American poetry.—Two or 
tltfee of Mr Pierpont’s little pieces: 
with a few of his hymns, after all, are 
Wurth a dozen of his long poems.—He 
ia a fine pulpit orator; writes brave¬ 
ly; reasons, with remarkable fenree; 
and sliould publish a volume of hisebief 
sermons. He will be forgotten else. 

. PtNKNEY—W illiam. One of the 
’i*%rcate3t lawyers, not only of the age— 
this age—but of any age.—The little 
that he has written is not worthy of 
him-—He was formerly minister to 
thi^ court; and, up to the hour of bis 
deaths held tbo foremost rank among 


those who are called OttATous.—We. 
do not, however, think much of his 
eloquence. It was noisy, clamorous, 
artificial. But of his mind—^liis powers 
of reasoning, we entertain the most 
exalted opinion. 

Porter—David— a brave, despe¬ 
rate fellow; a naval captain; of the 
United States: ‘ Porter’s Narra¬ 
tive' is by him. It is a foolish, pom¬ 
pous, ridiculous— irue hook—wherein 
lie gives an account of his adventures 
in the South Seas; among the South- 
Sea islanders—while he was cruizing 
for the protection of his enterprizing 
countrymen, through every nook and 
comer of the Pacific. 

Paoon—wrote a H istory or Penn¬ 
sylvania; and a History of New 
York: both of which arc insupport- 
ably tiresome. 

Ramsay — Dr : an amiable, good 
, man; a wann, eloquent writer. 'Phe 
Life of Washington, by him, is a 
delightful book; but not so carefully 
—so severely true, as it should have 
been: History of the American 
Revolution- very much the same— 
not such authority, as one of a scru¬ 
pulous temper would have; but such 
authority as the multitude arc content 
with: IIisTORY OF South Carolina 
—a very interesting, faithful work. 
Let him, who would know the truth 
concerning whole nations of the red 
men, look into this work.—It will 
make his blood run cold—casually 
mentioned as they arc. 

Raymond — Daniel; A Yankee; 
from Cohnecticut—New England: A 
counsellor-at-Iaw: Author of a work 
on Political Economy (2vo1s. 8vo,) 
—^where a mnltitiule of problems; 
phenomena, etc. etc. arc explained, 
with a simplicity, quite startling- 
nay, quite providing—^to those who 
have been wasting years upon the sci¬ 
ence. We look upon it, as a work of 
extraordinary value.—It should have 
been republished here—or, at least, 
revieweo. A friend of ours (Neal) 
brought a copy ** out"—and exerted 
himself not a little, in trying to get 
some notice taken of it, by somebody 
equal to the job.—Twice he was pro¬ 
mised, without qualification, that it 
sliould he done. Twice he was disap¬ 
pointed. lie then gave up the point. 

RdSH—D r Benjamin —A roalical 
writeY; remarkable for the eloquent 
fervour of his theories—tho coiupro- 
hensiveness of his philosophy: one ,of 
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tbe greatest phrsldans of the age— 
the fiiat among nis countrymen. His 
works arc iu 4 vols. 6vo. He was an 
early, and zealous advocate of tlie 
Blacks. Mr Uush, the American mi¬ 
nister, is a son of his.* 

Sansom— A Philadelphian, we sus¬ 
pect : Author of a foolish book about 
Canada—called a Tour, by him: (No 
—"Sketches of UppeuCanada.”) 

Sandehson— A respectable, tedi¬ 
ous writer— fii'inff in Philadelphia, at 
any rate: Author, we are afraid, of 
some parts, in Deeaplaine’s Hepo- 
siTony. (See Deeaplaine, Nov. 
JS24: p. 5G6:) Author, we know, of a 
work, purporting to be the Biooka- 
FHiES of those, who signed, the De¬ 
claration of Indei)cndence; a work 
much wanted; but not from such a 
workman.—Mr 8. loves to make too 
much of everything. There is no sort 
of proportion between the language, 
and the subject ; the words and the 
thought of his BiootiAruiES. ’ The 
style is always the same; always a 
kind of grave, pompous eulogy—as if 
he were under a contract, for his bread, 
widi all the families of those, about 
whom he presumes to write. 

Sedgwick —Miss. A very good 
female writer; simple, chaste, and 
very sensible; without pretension— 
that is—if she be the authoress of 
" The New England Tale” —and 
of another novel, recently published 
by Millar (the name of which, we for¬ 
get)—^by Uie authoress of that. 

SiLLiMAN—PaoFESSOR. The Jour¬ 
nal OF Science, by Mr S., we look 
upon, as a work of great value. His 
LF.rT£jas FROM England; or Sil- 
liman's Tour, a book published 
in America, after his return from a 
tour through England, Scotland^ 


Wales, and HoLUAKn, Is highW creA 
ditable to his temper, heart, and good 
sense. It is a very fair picture 
what he saw, here; and a work, which 
deserves to be, as it is, {mpular, in his 
country.—His Tour in Canada is 
contemptible; a piece of t^regious 
book-making.—We think very highly 
of Professor Silliman, as a writer; as 
a mineralogist; as a geologist; and as 
a chemist; but very humbly, as a 
book-maker. 

SloanE —A Baltimorean: author 
of Ramules in Italy —a very agree¬ 
able book—written with a sort of gen¬ 
tlemanly air, which would make any¬ 
thing popular. 

Smith— Wrote a History of New 
York : A dull, heavy, circumstantial 
affair. 

SoMERVii t.e —^Autlior, many years 
age., of some poetry, which his mends 
—nay, his very enemies, have longsincc 
forgotten. He has lately brought forth 
an octavo, about France. It is a remark¬ 
able book—appears to have been pro¬ 
duced by two different people; a boy 
and a man: a politician—or something 
better, and a gossip.—Speaking of these 
Letters though—they remind us of 
a criticism concerning them, in the 
last North American llevicw—we say 
concerning them ; not vpon them—^be¬ 
cause no sort of opinion, one way of 
the other, is given of the work, in tliis 
long review of it. One would be 
ready to believe tliat some one had 
written the article—by the job—under 
the eyes of the author; who wanted 
boldness to praise himself—and cou¬ 
rage, to cut his own throat.—Mr 8. 
may become a very good writer: he is 
a man of talent—such as it is. 

Sparks—<Tared. Editor of the 
North American Review: Eonner- 


* The observations of Dr B. eonceming the multitude of diseases, which proceed 
from decayed teeth, have been fully coiifirraed, of late, by Da Koecker (a German 
dentist—probably without an equal in tbe world, as a dentist)—Dr Rush saw cases 
of epilepsy; rheumatism iu the hip, etc. etc. ctned by the extraction of teetlu-Dr 
Koecker is now in London— (5, Charles Street, Grosvenor. Square.)— AVhilc in 
America, he was at the head of his profession there, which. is no light praise; for, 
in America, the diseases of the teeth are more frequent, more wasting, and better 
understood, than they ore anywhere else, on earth. Dr K. cures many diseases, 
that have always been regarded as incurable, even to the time of our celebrated Mr 
Fox, who looks upon the demstatum of the gums, and alviolar processes, in that 
light: Nearly three persons out of four, above the age of forty, in Great Britain, who 
have occasion for a dentist, are suffering by this terrible disease.—We think it worth 
our while, therefore, to give Dr K. a puff.—His treatment of denuded nerves and 
plugging, or stojyKne, are peculiar to himself; and altogether unrivalled.' He has 
written ably upon these very subjects. 
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ly pastor of the First Indepen&ent 
CttuucH, at Baltimore, (a taking title 
ibr Unitauiakism): Author of a 
large volume 8vo—^upon the doctrine, 
ordinances, &c. of the Episcopai. 
Church —a powerful, clear, cool, im¬ 
pudent book: a very able theologian— 
a good scholar—and a strong, plain 
writer, with a disposition to be a fine 
writer, which plays the devil with him, 
occasionally.—He was also editor of 
the Unitarian Misceluany— i. e. 
the author —and is yet a large contri¬ 
butor. The U. M. is a clever tiling— 
done up in good style—sent all over 
the country—and sold for a song. 
Mr S. was chaplain to Congress for a 
time (See Dec. IS'S4, p. 426); but, 
much to the credit of his good sense, 
after two or three years of trial, has 
given up the pulpit—a place, for which 
he was not ivcll qualifiul, (as a speaker, 
we should say,) and has betaken him¬ 
self to writing; a business for which 
he is qualified—save when he forgets 
himself—and presumes to be rhetori¬ 
cal, warm, or generous. 

Spracue—Charles. A young man 
of Boston, Massachusetts—mer¬ 
chant's clerk, we believe, who obtain¬ 
ed prize after prize, among the poets 
of his country, for his Aodress on the 
opening of sundry theatres. There is 
not much poetry in these papers, thus 
written; but—after all—they are 
about as good, and about as poetical, 
as the best of ours, by Johtisou, Pope, 
Garrick, Byron, etc. 

Stitu. —We have confounded se¬ 
veral .persons, (eacli of whom has 
written a History op Virginia,) 
with one another, in our recollection. 
—That, by Stitii, however, if we do 
not mistake, is a very good account of 
the state.— Smith is not an. American 
writer—if he were, we should like to 
. spend a little time upon his heroick 
achievement, from the time of his ad¬ 
ventures among the Moors, until he 
■went, in the same spirit of chivalry, 
Among the North American savages. 

Stewart —Professor : An able 
writer on theology: the champion of 
Anoover, a place where Calvin,istic 
theology isjtaught—(theColIege of the 
Presbyterians) ; The Catholics, 
by the way, have their Colleges in 
Marvlanh: The Episcofalians 
theirs at Princeton, New Jersey; 
vijie Unitarians theirs at Harvard 
University—Cmnbridgc— ^Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Tudor—A NGw Em^nd man; 
Author of Letters on the Eastern 
States (the land of the Yankees) 
and of a book recently brought forth 
—called the Life of James Otis. 
We have read neither of these works: 
we have only seen a few extracts. 
They, however, gave us a high opinion 
of the author. Otis was a man, whose 
biography would be interesting here: 
He was a very able, devout republi¬ 
can ; a chief mover in the " rebellion" 
of the Colonies. 

Tuck er — Judge.— A. Virginijin; a 
profound lawyer. His Blackstone— 
that is, our Blackstone, with Cnnis- 
tian's notes—republished by him, 
with comparafive notes, which amount, 
in truth, to a steady, lawycr-like pa¬ 
rallel, between the laws of England : 
and the laws of America—is a work 
of great value. 

Trumbull— Author of a History 
of the United States: a solid, faitli- 
ful, tedious book. (See History, 
Vol. XVI. p. 57.) 

Trumbull —Author of The Fin- 
Gal; a Hudihrastic poem of groat 
merit—for doggrd—^rich, bold, and 
happy. 

Verplank —A sound, beautiful 
writer. "We know but little of him, or 
bis writings, wliich are only a few pa¬ 
pers : one of theSALAMAuu ndi people, 
we are told : A DisrouRSK of his, be¬ 
fore the New York Historical Society, 
about ItilS—is a fair specimen of his 
power. 

Walter—Wm. B,—A young man, 
of Boston, Massachusetts; educated 
at Harvard University, for the busi¬ 
ness of preaching Unitarianistn : But, 
having anticipated his time ; preached 
before he had got a “ licence”—gone 
about, rather too freely, giving unto 
others, what had been rather too freely 
given unto himhaving, to say the 
truth, done some very foolish, inco¬ 
herent, brilliant, queer things (for a 
preacher) in the way of poetry, lec¬ 
tures, &C. &c.—^he was never able to 
obtain a preaching “ licence."—He 
wrote SuKEY (an imitation of Don 
Juan)—with a few other Poems, pub¬ 
lished afterwards.—^Tbey are a com¬ 
pound of strange, beautiful poetry ; 
audacious plagiarism; and absolute, 
vu]g|» nonsense.—lAigan, therefore, 
waflaid at his door. But Neal, who, 
undoubtedly knows the truth, declares 
riiat Walter is entirely innocent of Lo¬ 
gan ; tliat he never saw a line of that; 
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or of the other crazy books^ that fol¬ 
lowed by tbe same author, while they 
were in MS. 

WAaHe»r~MAB!r« Wrote a very 
a{|;reeable Histobv of the'American 
ReTolutionary War. She was the wi¬ 
dow, if we ao not mistake, of Gen. 
Warren, who fell at Bunker’s Hill.—- 
Her means of information were excel- 
len t—her powers respectable—'her can¬ 
dour exemplary. 

Websteb—Noah ; a very learned 
nian—whose Dictionary of the Ameri¬ 
can I.anguage, we take to be one of 
the most curious things in the history 
of literature; He is making anotlier, 
now, which we are told is to supersede 
our Da Johnson. 

Webster-—Daniei. A lawyer of 
Boston—a man of great powers: a 
good scholar : and a senator in Con¬ 
gress,—His ADDRESS, delivered on the 

return" of the two hundredth year, 
since the New England Fathers land¬ 
ed at Plymouth, is no great- adair, 
though it is looked upon as miracu¬ 
lous. He has written much better for 
the North American Review. 

Walsh, Robekt, Jr.—-AuTnoa of 
a small book on the aspect of Arri^ixs 
IN France, which was handsomely 
puffed in the Edinburgh—(quite c- 
nough that, we suppose, to ^ow its 
value:) Editor of a quarterly jour¬ 
nal, in America, for which be has fifty 
times more credit than he deservetl: 
Of the American Register, (if we 
do not mistake the name,) a large 
compilation, with some original mat¬ 
ter of his, under the head of ** Eia- 
OANT Literature Of the Ap¬ 
peal, from the jud^ents of those 
(among others) who hod been Jpeffihg 
him hereAnd of the National 
Gazstte, Philadelphia. 

The drat book is well -writtw-^ 
idth a little over-doing: the Jour¬ 
nal was clever, solid, and useless; 
The review of the FEnBaA.usT in it 
is quite ridiculous, though it iS tifiked 
about, as a commentary ^bsreoh^ The 
Register was badly contrived: .So 
was the .Apfeal, wM^, by the w^^ 
“ cltuusy" as it was, must not be look¬ 
ed upon,- as the work of “ RoeuitT 
Walsh, Junior, Esabl^lv 
truth, as the work of a great mtdtl- 
tnde, who had heen ditigendy employ¬ 
ed, for a long time befbr^ in coi^ting 
material—i^ich, - whai^er we 

may; say of it, is 'authentic.' The 
Vor..XVn. * 


whole, taken tt^athe^ is a bad^ 
chievpus, provoking, uwvailable pieeo 
of work, ft might have been made, 
with half the tuent of Mr Walsh, a 
popnlar, and useful hook—It m%ht 
nave done much, to allay the preju¬ 
dices of our countrymen; the iMliah 
, apprehension—the Wind, absurd, per¬ 
petual deference of his.—Nobody reads 
It, now: nobody ever will read it, here. 

Mr Walsh is a mfn of highly re¬ 
spectable talent; a pretty good scho¬ 
lar ; and a well-trained,‘serious, heavy 
writer. But he has no strong origina¬ 
lity—none at all. His writings are 
like those of any other plain, sensible 
man, who knows how to express him¬ 
self clearly: that is, when, like Mr 
Sparks, he is content with doing what 
is possible for him to do.’r-He has been 
ram enough to venture into the hot, 
glorious atmosphere of Burke onee or 
twice; to imitate him—with a show 
of eloquent, bold indignation, exces¬ 
sively ridiculous in Mr W. : to steal 
some of his ideas, which he could no 
more handle or hide in his own work— 
than he could so many red-hot thun¬ 
derbolts, in a snow bank. 

His National Gazette is one of 
the very best papers, that we know of. 

Waterhouse, Du. A medical wri¬ 
ter of great notoriety, in Boston, Mass: 
a good man-^ very useful one—a 
pretty good writer^—nevertheless. 

Watkins, Dr Tobias. A man of 
good, sober talent: a fine reasoner.^ 
classical winter: Editmr of the Porti¬ 
co —a so-so sort of a journal, taken al- 
■together $ but, for' a wonder, in Ame- 
. fica, entirtdy origiml: the reputed 
Editor of the National Journal, 
(Washington, district of Columbia)— 
,'U we^ly, ors^ql-weefcly paper, which 
is Rttthmrity, in political, aim Rtetwy 
mattery.—Watkins brought NeaVout. 

. Weams; Da:—a D* D. perhaps; 
Rector of Mount V>bnon— the aeot 
of George Washington, whom heknew 
fium his boyhood: auRior of a Washx 
inuton’s Life— notone wordofwhich 
wehelievo. laisRtRofridiCttlouaeX- 
^MtaUon. 

Wilson— 'JunuB'i^AuRior of some 
JLecinres on the Law, whit^ arobeau- 
fifttlly. written: the Editor,'we be^ 
Ueve, (but we may be mistaken,) of 
the AwirxiOAN emfioh of Bacon’s 
ABRthoEMeNT, which edhtidBa all thb 
Amaican autheiritiest awork ofitket- 
timablf valtte, in Ameilt!tt»'"He wni n 
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iu4ge of Pennsjlvaxua: or 
d^" rather of some court. 

WitsoN.—The Obnituolooy of 
thia naturalist, ure lock upon as quite 
a magnificent affair for Ana^ica. The 
plates are good: oolouring ; typo* 
gra^y capital t editoxw matter ex-^ 
celient. 

Wilkinson -»■ Gxnsbal Jauas**r 
An officer of ^American revolution¬ 
ary war: (See_ laviNo, Kkickkr- 
BOCKEU, p. €S,ya general in the last: 
iHia Lira, by niittself, in three or four 
arge American 8vos; equal to as 
many English 4t08» wdi be valuable, 
though it t> not noW'-^lt ia^tveU ‘writ¬ 
ten ; croiirded with historit^ fficts, pf 
vrhich he was an eye-witness: with 
good militarv end poUticAl critirisms 
—for which be will have credit herc- 


TBSTaNX EriscovAL Quvucn ; .» 
ooBtFoversial work of no great merit: 
One of thebeM m^ that ever breathed. 


Enough. Our undertaldng is now 
over; our labour done; our end, for 
a time, eeeomplished. AW, there- 
fme, are we willing to put our whole 
character ; our character, not only for 
plain dealing; but for truth and so¬ 
berness ; wisdom and humanity, upon 
the issue. We knew well wnat we 
were about. We had no common purw 
pose to serve; no idle, sneaking, das¬ 
tardly qiirit of any kind—either of 
hatred, envy, or uncharitahleness: no 
unworthy motive ; no mischievous in¬ 
clination to gratify.~-We had only 
that within us, which will do the great 
cause of Engli^ litemture—^that Hte- 


after. His <q>eu attack, uppn some 
oth^ American generals; Mr Presi¬ 
dent Madison; John Randolph, and 
some others, will be pleasant reading, 
some half a ewtt^ irom this time. 

Williams.— ■'nie Hisroav or 
Vebmont, by this Mr W., is agoml, 
substantial hwk. The information is 
puticular, without being tiresome; 
the style mitte good enough, we think, 
fifir the suDject. 

Wiax—Attomey-Generid of the 
United States: a Marylander. The 
wm^ks.of thismanare. The Bamsu 
; Spy—a beautiful ^ duodecimo, with 
some fine writing in. it: - The Olb 
Bachelor— a parid of Essays, not 
worth reading; and Eife of Pa^TRick 
Henby, (one of fhe ihost extcaor- 
.^ffibory men that ever lived:) aipiece 
extravagant etdogy, wherein, thp^ 
j[^[^pherluus ovarl^ked. everything 
bat^himeolf* in his passion for kheto- 
ifcaf ornam^t.—Mr Wirt imver- 
thd^ .pgQod,. aad heauti&d undler; 
lifit he has neyw yot. writt^aAook 
worthy of S«n voif XVI. p. 

' 'Woo»woxTH--Hfc poet-Mt, novelist 
^ editor.^^ejknowiitde 

him, in either ospfKdty. 
Jkv» of hiSilttle songs are. t^gra^e ^ 
.hut hove!,^ the CaAMriONs of pRS|(r, 
x^M,;ia intol^ahle; his talent^ as p 
cirRk,,aiKl.ftdUor, somewhere between 
tl^ twor^eithef tolinabh^ nOr' mtol- 
ejfijhln,'''', ' V . ' 

pastor of,A» 
ShmeoUalfan ^undl’’ at 



rature, whiw is put forth in the Eng¬ 
lish lar^agc, we should say, on hoUi 
sides of the water—more gootl, fifty 
times over, than gentleness, or dainti¬ 
ness:—we bad omy a feeling of stern 
impartiality in the matter; a bold and 
courageous determination—we believe 
a wise one—to say whatever might be 
of use; and, whatever We said at all, 
to say iruljf, come what would of it. 

This we have done. Many mistakes; 
a few omissions, a very few, may lie 
at our door, perhaps; but nothing 
worse; not a single word of wilfid 
misrepresentation. We have been do¬ 
ing that which, was never attempted 
before—we have been giving a eriiiad 
hiaiory of theUteraivre of a whole peo- 
jdxy wiinont having' a kook to refer to, 
(except in, two pr. three cases lately,) 
•^^WithoutMttving'a note, or a memo- 
ratidunt of ^t’—^egether from 
rifeolkctkm. There must pe some er¬ 
rors, tfaprefore j it conpot be otherwise. 

We undertook .dris; we have done 
ih Our, woric is complete. The adven¬ 
ture was. saetious.ooe; worthy of any 
man's power; nolasy fusstime, fora 
'Warm, summer sl|«rpooQ. It has been 
serimiriy done—however. it may api- 
pkar conscientiously done.—what- 

erm* may now be thought of our dis- 
poeitm. or purwBe-rabroad, or, at 
home—in Great Britain; or in Arae- 
rica,f-rWe dm’s to say that, our ihodve 
n .honourable, fair, and open; that 
ourgo<^ wishes .toward America—and 
so it wiUjprove-rare sincere .' that par 
f^uiig^ot brotherhood for the ^ple 
of Ap|Br^; and for those, in pMticu- 
addioted> *ny fac 
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ahion> ta -Ktenfiirej ia beatty: and 
i»hat is tnore-«4hat onr very language, 
incoQsiderafe, or intemperate—or ati- 
WMtby—^ it may ai-em; bitter and 
cruel, as it may b&-^ldw as it undoubt* 
edly M, now and then, ia nevertheless 
the language of truth; and ftlways 
that which It deserved. 

It is never the language of habit-^’ 
mere liabit; nor of levity, however it 
may appear. We never use words of 
course^ are never taken by surprise (in 
these matters)—wherefore, we da hope 
to have the credit Of clKXJsiUg our i^ords 
with a full knowledge of tlmir ^wta*. 
in every case. Is oUr language love? 
—we stoop, only that we may heaire 
the greater load: we draw bkck, only 
that we may run forward, with more 
power. We bend tower than'other 
people, only that we may spring high¬ 
er-^ nearer to the earth, sotnetitnes, 
only that We may bound 
it. 


We have continued, as we began*— 
nsing tow words, unless they Were 
wholly beneath us; whenever the :ddh 
Ject required it; whenever they were 
more suitable, expressive or vigorous, 
than Mg'h words: whenever—for that 
is the only critericfn of propriety in lan¬ 
guage, after all—whenever they Were 
the natural, instantaneous coinage of 
our thought—whenever they were the 
mother-tongue, osit were, of our ideas. 
—We never much liked raisiag oUf 
voice’; or talking bcaiitifuBV-i—atty* 
where—at any time.—Wc had always 
rather lower it, even for erarphatls.—i 
We had rather be understood—fel&— 
r-miembered, for a Ht^ time, vrifh 
ernsnre; than be praft^—read—and' 
forgotten, as people Of h^h bree^g 
or soft, pretty words, generally are, 
fore the sun had gone down.^—Of all 
emasculation, that of a man*8 thought 
—his own htngmige—his own ofiS* 
spring, for fashioU-sake^is most abo* 
minable. We would baveourdhildFen 
go umtiutilated; and ourselvni, 
would rather talk Jlng^, than sing 
Italian. 

Our o^eet, after all, was nothing 
but what is now obvious to everybody; 
We would bring about, so far as in us 
lies; by evwry means in oiir power, 
without flattery or falsehood^ a speedy 
reeonedistibn letwtieti tW9^;itaatm« 
p^—the people of which 
fo^hly, widkdUy waning toge&er, 
o^y or otherwise, for nearly fifty 


years :—w 0 would promote, by ouir 
steadiness; our honesty: onr impar« 
tiality, a good understanding between, 
perhaps, twenty-five millions of hu¬ 
man creatures—children of the same 
fathers—members of the same fofoify 
-—who; in the division of their fobe - 
ritance, have been scatter^ all ovOf 
the world; we would seta fashion fe- 
tween fhfe literary men of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and those of America—'(knowing 
Wdil,' that it is they, who set what 
sbion they please, in the'two countrira) 
—the fa.snioii of plain dealing—cordial 
—manljjr—and worth attending to- 
sparing nobody—neither ourselves, nor 
our brethren, if they come in die way 
of our ente^rixe. 

To do all this effectual^, in a way 
that WMld be pennanenuy useftil— 
conelhsive' -atid, as we hope, leave no¬ 
thing lor future explanatiaiT, we havO 
undertaken, among other stnious mat-' 
ters, to do that for our brethren, over 
the seas, which no journal of their 
own, wiU, or can do for them—With 
anything like the same henefleiaiV eP. 
feetwe have undertaken, while fnr- 
nishing ofer countrymen, with amuse¬ 
ment, we hone j widi solid informa¬ 
tion, which tiiey may depend upon— 
which they could not get in any other 
way, and which will be mere valuable 
twenty years hence, than it is now, we 
are certain ; while doing this, we have 
undertaken, to show the people of Ame¬ 
rica what has already been accOnmlish- 
ed among themSelVeSj.by theWselves— 
and what may yel be aceompli^ed, if 
they will go ab^t ft worthuy, among 
themselves—fortkbwm’ldoflitcralure. 

We' do not Say this, l^tly—arro¬ 
gantly—or Without caring what we say. 
It is true—perfectly true—tod we 
know h. Our jountais here, havp done.; 
thoKtevary peojde of Ammes, nothing 
but misebM; Their oWn Imve dono 
them little or nogood. We, qdra^ves, 
in OUT small way, sever^y as WO have 
spoken throaghout, of thmr fouMs, 
have p^s^ly doho mofo for 'thoi^, 
encour^iUt^li fifty times OV«r, thto ‘ 
all their own jourimls together; uid 
fdl of oure--^tept our eW. 

The Quarterly; the E^Bnbnrgh,— 
nay, even the Westmioster, which 
would be, if it weip not for great 
without kiiOwle(%e, the 'pigaA of all 
their'bthev. tns^tutioas, bn t'bfoer 

ride/*'—good or hadh<;*'hay#jte!a)fo«^ 
ed in eitoi^^-hlundierit^'' 
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d!ctlon*~«r Ab$iitd, miserable, self- 
destroying f^s^ood—oiie way or the 
other, about America—now^r—^now 
against htf;—one day, with a ponde¬ 
rous gravity; another,'perhaps, like a 
fellow, who goes about breakl^ heads, 
pt wittinjg in pepple'a fiices, for the fun 
o’ the thn^;—^that now, th^ are never 
taken up, in America, but for the pur¬ 
pose of proving from their pag6s, that, 
while they are all quarrelling with 
one another, tlmy all agree in abasing 
Arnica* 

They—our brethren over the At- 
lantick—have journals of thdbr own, 
con^eous enough: with temper and 
ability enou^, to do that work, which 
we have now done for thmAr-The 
Nbarq Ameeican Review— ao call¬ 
ed, we hardly know why—is anything 
hut a review of Xorth American Liter* 
aiure. It is made up chiefly of prise 
essays upon the learnuig or policy of 
'Europe^under the name, perhaps, of 
reviews upon some foreign boolb.— 
And why?—^Because, if -they handle 
the same questions there, in mat Re¬ 
view, whidli are handled hepe, by our 
reviews, they will he better under¬ 
stood, here—and obtain a reputation 
sooner here, than if tl^ confine them¬ 
selves to American sffidrs r oi Which, 
by the way, our chief men, here, in the 
literary worfd, "know just nothing at 
all.—'i'he reputatibnof ev^ Ameri¬ 
can journal, $n America, depends chief¬ 
ly, upon its reputation here. 

Not one book, perhaps, out of every 
two hundred/actually written by na- 
rive Ameridma, at home,'is ever men¬ 
tioned at aU, in the North American 
Review: nbt m(nre thou a tenth p(^rt 
the whole in the ‘ quarterly Mat’ of 
new-pqblications: nor one author, .out 
of every dozen or twenty, who I'^y 
deseryeiu Besides, vrit^tj^doun- 
datake an American writ^, it is in 
‘ such a jpidful way—to be sure. They 
go shuffling and wriggling about him 
uke young puppies about U strange 
sni^l'^uniwtcrmined whether to 
or &wn—run away^—mr bite. 

, They dare not praise heartily,^ lest 
Wk should laugh at them: They dare 
. Bbteimdenin hearrily, l^t, perMven- 


tore, their ovrii'ebit&trymeh ohould 
pull them over the coa^ .They dare 
not play the devil with anything—as, 
we do—however willing, or able they 
may be—or however fine the oppor¬ 
tunity—They are * quarterly’ p^le, 
forsooth; and, wliatever may be their 
duty—^whatever may be the tempta¬ 
tion—diey must keep up what surii 
cattle are pleaied-—\to dare say—to 
call their— 

We pity them for it.—ITe—‘•thanks 
be to Him, that made ue—and fill¬ 
ed us, wu ho{w, with blood of ano¬ 
ther temperature—we have no such 
bugbear in our way.—Dignity !—A 
curse on such a word, where it inter¬ 
feres with justice! It is—^thougb but 
a word—a place of :^ge—one of the 
bid Sanctuaries to vriiich the man- 
alayer^uaight fiy, . with hta plunder 
about him.“‘rWe would abolish them, 
utterly*—We give no quarter—we 
take none.—Our periodical attacks,, 
whatever else they may he—thank 
lleaven—are not like theirs—the peo¬ 
ple of di^ity^ They would sooner let 
a great criminal escape, than give 
judgment upon him—without a wig 
—a gown—or along quarterly speech. 
But we—4f need W—like Haaroun 
Alrasclud himself, will see the basti¬ 
nado ^ven, bdbre we leave the spot, 
in our perambulations: tuck 

up our gowns: away with our wigs, 
into the kennel: dp execution upon 
him, with eurown hands—or cut him 
up, fmr aH etarnity-—if the ends of 
justice require it. 

In short—ws can get along without 
stilts (mfrumpeta ; aye, and in our go* 
neration, of af«^gle month, drive 
mcro vi^bonds, .more fools, more 
banditti frmm the Temple of Litera¬ 
ture, than all the quarterly people, 
togefiier,fi)r a twelvemonth: put more 
hmd, impudent rufflaiu to open riiame, 
while iney> are chmising the public 
—the pilgiim—or wayfaring man— 
twenty timps over, than att of those 
' dignified, awful peiwniages—who— 
if they use their pocket-handkerchief 
give due notice Utereof; and blow their 
ncsee. .X.Y. Z. 


‘ P. Wehearof a plet^t ^^avmkenin^over the other side*' among the 

y«mkee people. They have just riven WasntKO'rou Atsi’ow (see 
r Mg* p 48 a ; Nbv.p. 660 ) 10,000 dWiaw(L. 3 lriO) for his Beisu AanAu's Fsast 
' •Hi ipricc nnheaid of in Amerimt^Wo triEc some credit for this affltir toour* 
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s^lytis. The American .painters have only been waiting for tJ»e criticism of 
^i» country, The)r wiU do better n 6 w; they, will be more encouit^cU May 
it be .so ax^g their men of literatnre.-rWe know not if this report be trite; 
^cause the picture, we frnoie, was not finished a few weeks ago. B»t isje hare 
it, on pretty good autiiprity. The Philadelphians, too, are wide awake. They 
have mnployM Sully to point a/jti^ateWA of I .4 Fav*tt». But fof iehai ? 
Why for 300 dollars (OO guineas—by 8abBcription,'of'100 persons, atS doUaire 
per head (1.38, 6 d.)—which money ^ is to ont of which, 

he gets it) be is to disburse the etepenses of a visit to—a residence iiw 
Washington city, where-tfie picture is to tri painied.—So much for AtheksI 
So much ibr the Athekians i, 


TSE rOAITlCAI. ECOKOHIST. 

W'e trust that the contents of the present paper will not be deemed 
Irrelevant, if by means of them we are enabled the better to explain the 
nature of the evidence on which Political Economy must rfest. To this 
topic, and the causes that have rendered the science so obscure and un¬ 
satisfactory, one more preliminary Essay will be devoted; and then we 
shall be fully prepared to raise, on a clear and unoccupied foundation, a 

structure, wlid, and permanent, and symmetrical in all its parts. 

« 

Efsaylll,—Part III.. 

On the sources qf human knowledge, and the nature of the evidence on which 
it rests/ with a particular reference to Politicai Eecnonty. 

Homo, Datura minister, et inteipres, tantom facit et intelli^t, quantum, de nature 
ozdine, re vel meats observaverit : nee.ampUua scit aut potest.— Novum OaaaxuM, 
aphori8m»-I. 

As the object and contmits of this, not such a system as is usually taught, 
division of the third Essay may af^ftear which scarcely ever penetrates through 
not necessarily and iromedbtriy con- . mere words, so as to reach to facts on 
neeted with Ftmtical Economy, it may > which we may reason, or to the facul- 
be proper to premise a few observa.. ties by which we must reason; but a 
lions tending to prove that they are system which should be confined to 
connected, and thus justify dio line;of an explanation of the nature and de¬ 
investigation we are about tq pursue, gree of evidence of which each branch 
From whatever sources and eauses,. of human knowledge is susceptible, 
error, and difference of opinion, which jmd of the best mode of applying the 
implies error, may arise, there can be human faculties, so os to attain that 
no doubt that one of the most fear- evidence. 

tile sources, and most powerful and We have not the vani^ tp im^ne 
general causes, must be sought tel Our that we could supply suen a desidera- 
luisapfHrehension of the peculiar nature turn ; as it would be a m^t valtiable 
of the chfferent branches, of human gifttomaB,80iit would require a most 
knowledge, and of the particuhw kind vigorous, clear, and comprehensive 
of evidence of which each is suscepti- intelle4^, ’that had long and deeply 
ble, and on which,Jf solid and perraa- studied the subject. But there are a 
nent, it must rest. few hints that we can suggest—scat- 

. ]riurhaps no higd>^ txt more valua- tered and unconnected, we are^ sensi¬ 
ble gift could be bestowed on-the in- ble, butwhich we shall not beshate to 
tdJect, and, through it, on the mental offer, both on account of the import- 
and moral improvemmit andlhe bap- ance of the subject, attd bemuse these 
pinessof msn,lhaii i systmn of logic: hints, few and imperfect as (hey ait. 
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will serve to ^de us to the reel na> 
tyre of Political Economy, and of the 
evidence of which alone it is suscepti¬ 
ble,. and on which it must rest, bemre 
it oan be rendered a clear, aohd, and 
permanent science*. 

There are two dircumstances essen¬ 
tially and indispensably, necessary to 
the acquisition knowledge, and 
even tite continuance of the human 
race; if both, or either of these dr- 
cunistances were annihilated, or were 
constituted di^rently from what they 
are, we could know nothing, and man¬ 
kind would speedily become extinct. 
One is the permanence or stafaiUty of 
the appearance and operations of na¬ 
ture : the other is, that fundamental 
law of the human mind, on which 
rests the association of our ideas. 

Let us imagine, for an instant, that 
the permanence of the appearancea 
and operations of nature were destroy¬ 
ed; tnat the fond which when first 
eaten pldised our palates, and supplied 
a wholesome and nutritious aliment, 
the next time we used it, was bitter 
and disagreeable, and afforded no 
nourishment, or absolutely proved poi¬ 
sonous; let us metend mis supposi¬ 
tion to every other thing surrounding 
us, which we observed, or did, or used, 
oa which we acted, or which acted 
t^pon us;—and whence could our 
knowlod^e be derived, or how could we 
continue to exist? So far as regards 
oqr knowledge—the.point to which at 
present we must exclusively direct our 
attention—the experience or observa¬ 
tion of this moment would be enntra- 
dicted by the experience or observs- 
tmn of the next; and it ia too evident 
to require illustratimt or proof, that in 
smdi a state of things^ we could anti-- 
cipate nothing—we could know no¬ 
thing, we could believe nothing, but 
what would deceive us. 

The other dreumstanee^ not being 
so obvious and direct, may not appear 
at first tight so absolutely .necessary: to 
the ecquCntion of knowle^, or an 
indiqpcnsalde and essential instrument 
even to the obtaining of its simpleat 
rudhaents. But let us suppow^that 
the fiindamental law of the mind, by 
wltt^ .our ideas are associated, were 
annihihs^: that tiie course of natu^ 
in lM»^^lpewances and operations 

it H permnaentandatable a 
—continued to rim, and 
Si|k'li>d:give beub-iosd fertihty, Mtd 
mmm tte thneuth yiehled its pro* 
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duce to human labour and skill; and 
that that produce eontinned to ailbrd 
an agreeable and wbolSithne notiri- 
ment to man: all these things re* 
main exactly in evei^ respect as they 
*were. The constitution of the human 
mind alime nndereoes an essentitd 
change; all-thingB that surround us— 
.itidera, all that we see, and do, or by 
whkh we are acted Upon, remain as 
formerly; our senses perfonn their 
functions as usual; but tiie associa¬ 
tion of our ideas ia destroyed. What 
would be the result? as we are consti¬ 
tuted, the sun and the idea of warmth 
are so indisaolnbly connected in our 
mind, that the appearance of the one, 
imm^iately, wiwout an effort of the 
mind, or process of reasoning, calls up 
the expectation of the other; and oa 
this expectation, we act and calculate. 
Suppose our ideas no longer to be as¬ 
sociated, that every impression in our 
mind was tingle and insulated : the 
sun, though it warmed us the first 
time we felt its rays play upon ns, 
woqld raise nn expectation of future 
warmth. ' In short, if our ideas were 
not associated, we could haveHo know¬ 
ledge of any Mnd ; for if we attend to 
what passesin our own minds. We shall 
beconvinced that knowledge ianothing 
else but. the association of ideas, by 
whatever means this aamciation takes 
place, whether from what we ore 
taught and acenstomed to-do, or from 
our own observation and experience. 
If our ideas were, no longer subgect to 
the law of association, we could no 
longer be tai^lkt anything: habits 
comd no longer be fSors^: and nature 
would in 'ndn exhibit a permanence 
and stability in hex appearances and 
operations 

fittt titis vary law of association on 
which d^nds the whole fofasrie of hu- 
mui inteUeet, happiness and even ex¬ 
istence, is its^ me source of our pre¬ 
judices, errors, and misery. - No ap- 
peamaae nunifeatsitaeli^ no operation 
oe evmt taken {dace, in the three de- 
partnaeato of theuniveiraein which we 
nave sal epportunity of seeing the re* 
gulsr order nature d^iikyed, viz* 
the phenamena of iikatifmate matter, 
the fbenemena of thS' bwer animibi, 
and the j^enomma exhibited by the 
& bttnmi mec, whtdt in not stuxosnded 
by a vmieiy o€ oueomstances. It mayt 
. be tlmt' lhe pbenomena. dkftnd att 
.one ahnic o£ atithese eurcttinstoncesr;- 
mcn seveitih or postibfy ott tbnwIiidB; 
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of them it may be^ that} from tttre-*-a fact whidi has fhimd to 
some wmple. eircumstance malang A hidd uoffonnljr iB <Buf |Mi>t expieriencej 
atrong impremiononour seaaes or feelt and on the omtinuance .of which* in 
ioga at tlm time the phenomena were foturc;, the consUtution of our mind,. 
witBfisaed, they become associated in as exhibited in the association of oUr 
our minds wim it, though in no re> ideas, determines us confldeudy' to 
splits cause. Hence, error in our rely. 

thoughts, and mistakes in our conduct. But it ie evident that the genend 

arising from the very law of as6odai» fact, or permanent principle, on which 
tion on which human intelleet and nature proceeds, cannot be determi* 
happiness essentially depend. Bat the ned, unless after a great numter and 
phenomena of the order of nature^ variety of observations and expeii- 
aided by this law of association, cor«. ments, so gs to enable us to separate 
rect.the error, and remove the mi»* those circumstances that areaedden- 
take which the latter has occasioned, tal firom those that are necessary: by 
We observe and experiment again and necessary, all that we can reidly mean 
again: at every time, some ctrcuiQ.. or understand, except in the case of 
stances preceding, attending, or follow* mathematical-amounts to this, that 
ing the phenomenon, change, and some with them, the result takes place,*— 
remainunaltercd:—iftheonewhidbiWe without them, it does not This se¬ 
at drst connected with it, as its cause, paration is indiapensable’ in cuder to 
disappears while the phenomenon con- destroy erroneous associations, and to 
tinues, or continues while the pheno- establ&h those that in all respects cor- 
menon disappears,—in either case, the respond with the general htws of na» 
^sociadon in our minds between them tore* 

is destroyed, and a new association be- The first object, therefore, is to at- 
tween those drcumstancea that uni- tend to what is passing around and 
formly precede, attend, and fbUow withinuSj thenext,to8eparateaeci- 
the phenomenon, and the phenomenon dental from necessary drcumstancea. 
itself, is formed. Hence the udlity, or It must be obvious, that those ^ne- 
rather the absolute necessity, of repeaU ral facts will be ascertained with the 
cd observations and experiments, if least trouble, and in the shortest time, 
we wish to avoid error or wrong asao- which are attended with tlte smaBest 
ciations, and to attain truth, or anas- number and variety of circumstances; 
sodation of ideas in our minds, exactly os the drcumstances increase in ei- 
throughout similar to the re^ar or- th^ tw both these xosprets, the diffi* 
der displayed in the three departmen ts eulty of separating the acddeutal from 
of tlie universe, already parthmlari- the necessary proportionoUy hicreases, 
zed. ^ and wo are the wore exposed to error 

The order ofnature, therefore, being and preptdice in our opinions, and 
permanent, and stable, and the asS(N>i to hurtful miatdees^ in ouT conduct, 
ciation of ideas being a fundamental ' The general law, which we call gravi- 
law of the human intellect, which is * tatioB,iaoneof the simplest and most 
the source at once of all our ecroit'imd obvious in nature: the circumstanced 
all our knpwled^vithecomea a 'i^tten* which seem to Snspend or modify it ‘ 
tion of indnite importanec,. faow. 'we are feilSr, and may he easily ascertained, 
shouldproceed, in,Qr^rto rend^ this ' .accounted and allovred for.- €hi the 
law as little injurious, and its highly other lumd, the lawwhi^ nature fol- 
benedrial, as powdble.. v . > Iowa in proportioning UtebirUts of the 

There are two grand and paramount sexes,- and in regulating the duratkat 
objects to whiidt We must direct our of human life, appears, evmt (dter long , 
attention and reseuehes, if we wish to and' close attention to the facts frbiW" 
attain thrtouth, and to render when which it must he drawn, so varying - 
attained, u^ul and vHuable: wemust, xnd cosdradictory, thatwearo^apde ' 
in the drat place, dnd out what .riio sed to regard it es beyond th« limit iMf 
general lawa'of natures in the human knowle^, or as having 110 ^ 

next place, leaim to apply th^ wiiih real existence, yet how wehder- 
pFopnety and efEbct to the extouaion fullyshaU wh'Sud titobs^ancebetweeu' 
of our knowledge and vdwulation .of . the sexea prtoemd-.i]^' easoof a 
our conduct. By « lato..of nature .to numerous soi^y^au4jli^$hmgliatof 
meant a stat^jp^t .wuneVg^^Crid: persons of tlfe hi 

diet wi^ xtopeet to the wder of themmecfrmdmn«#,l||ilR^^ 
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itttion of life> too, is found to rary with¬ 
in very narrow limits. It is a just re¬ 
mark, that how accidental s<»ever cir- 
mmstanccs, and how much soever 
they may be ^aced, when individu- 
aJdy considered, beyond the reach of 
oar calculations, experience shews that 
they are, somehow or other, mutually 
adjusted, so as to produce a certain de- 
gtoe of uniformity in the result; and 
this uniformity is the more complete, 
the greats is the number of circum¬ 
stances combineil. 

. This separating of those circumstan¬ 
ces which uniformly precede a result, 
from those which are accidental and in¬ 
operative, as well as from those that pre¬ 
vent the result from taking place, or al¬ 
ter and motlify it, is, in fact,.the induc¬ 
tion which Bacon recommends; and 
where the mind isnotpowerfitUy warp¬ 
ed by pr(?jadice,ancl thenecessary obser¬ 
vations and experiments are made with 
care and attention, is a natural conse¬ 
quence of that law of association, to 
which we have already alluded. 

■ Thei'e is only one branch of know¬ 
ledge which does not require induc¬ 
tion or the association of ideas for its 


competent Judw, imd, cahoot be sus¬ 
pected of a wish to bring down Matbe-- 
maticB to the level of an experimental 
science—expresriy states, that the fun¬ 
damental principles of ^bmetry may 
be reduced to two: the measurement 
of angles by circular arches, and the 
principle of superposition. Afkr- 
wards, however, he maintains, and in¬ 
deed proves, that the measurement of 
angles by circular arches, is, itself, 
de^ndent on the principle of super¬ 
position. On this latter principle, 
therefore, according to D’Alembert, 
the whole structure of Geometry rests. 
The attempt of this author, and, long 
prior to him, of Barrow, to rescue Ma- 
thema6cs.from the character of being 
an experimental science, we cannot 
think nappy or successful. The su- 
perposirion, it is contended, not being 
actual—not the applying of one figure 
to another,, to ju^e by the eyes if 
there is really a difierence, as a work¬ 
man applies his foot-measure to a line 
to measure it;—^but an iraoginary or 
ideal superjiosition, consisting in sup¬ 
posing one figure placed on the other 
—^the evidence is addressed to the un¬ 


attainment, though h may rest on derstanding alone, and cannot fairly 
these:—this is Mathematics. There be characterized as nothing but an ul- 
has been much controversy on the timate appeal to external ^servation. 
nature of mathematical evidence; by . ' But, if the whole structure of Geo- 
most it is represented as something ahi- metry is grounded on the principle of 
Simet, and entirely independent of iuperpositibu, wjU not the basis of 
experiment, or even of the senses; or, *hw structure be more stable and per- 
"tb use tile expression of M. Previ^t, fpanent, if tiiaf superposition is actu- 
iii his Philosophies^ Essays, Hathe- ally performed, than if it is only sup- 
matics is a sdenCe of pure reasoning, po^d Or imapne^ to he so? 

Others, on the contrary, and PAriiOu- Stewart, who edneides with the 

larly Dr Beddoes, maintain that tna- opinion Of l^Alembert, that the whole 
thematicaltrntiis,lik«aUother truths, structuip of t^mefry rests on this 
must be drawn entirely and exclri^vO- principle ;rcmels the inference that itis 
ly,from obaervation and jl^periniimt; a mecnaniOai science. Alluding to the 
and that so they ought to m|tought fojitth proposition of the first book, 
and communicated. This is'^ itii- says, that the reasoning employed 
portant and interesting topic; but'it rests tolcly on hypothe^ and a^ni- 
would leadusfkr beyond oiir hih>tB) as tionsf and Iherelbre pbi^sses the pe- 
well asour special Ruldeet^ .tOj^nter on imhat characteristic, vrltich distin- 
it h^e: a few remarks, lumetari may ^shes mathematii^ evidence from 
be made. mat pf all the other sciences. In the 

^ ' 'IhS demonstration of all^O ti^b- case of this proporition, the hypothe- 
. reih^ in the elements of plame geome- aes gre, that the shies of two triangles 
try, in which different spaces are corii- are equbl, es<^ to each, and that the 
together, when ttfitod back to angles included between the respec- 
drst prindplet, tmrninates iia tlie . tively eqnal sidea,"are iriso equal. The 
fomih proposition of Euclid’s ffto* definition to 'wMch Mr Btewart al- 
Ibok; and this rests riktirOljif' dfr a . IndeSl^ is, in frmt, EucUd's eighth ax- 
, utoposed appheatibn of the otiolom- that msgmitudt^S which coincide 
single to tho Otlutf. Indeed, ; ^im ea^ Ojt^r are eijusl. But we 

';to^j|tetobert,, we might go farther 1 , ijpj^hchd, that,with tiiehelpof these 
aifllior, who certaiDly "M' a hypotheSfS, and this dritoititoi, or ax¬ 
il ‘ ‘ 
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iom, the sole inference that can be le- 
gitimatdvdmvm is^ that die two mven 
aides, ana the given angle, which, by 
the hypothesis, are stated to be equal, 
are found to be so, by their coinciding 
on superposition. 

A little examination and reflection 
will, we think, convince us, that in 
die case of this proposition, the thing 
proved simply amounts to diis :-~that 
where two linos hare the same limits, 
they arc equal: for two sides of the 
triangles, and the included angles, 
being supposed equal, the limits of the 
third side, in each triangle, are, by this 
very supposition, positively fixed ; and 
if we suppose that the remaining sides 
are not respectively equal, we must, 
at the same time, suppose that the hy¬ 
pothesis is alter^ in some one respect. 
Similar remarks might be made on 
that part of the theorem which relates 
to the equality of the remaining an¬ 
gles. If these observations he well 
founded, it would follow, that all ma¬ 
thematical evidence resolves it^lf ul- 
timatelv into the perception of iden¬ 
tity. Ttiis opinion, we are aware, has 
been held by some writers, and is 
strongly opposed by Air Stewart. He 
thinks that it is founded on the error 
of using the terms, identity and equa¬ 
lity, as sraonymous and convertible 
terms, and he endeavours to prove that 
they are not. But, in the only, strict 
and proper meaning which can he at¬ 
tach^ to them in mathematical rea¬ 
soning, they undoubtedly are synony¬ 
mous and convertible. us take, 
for example, the fourth proposition, 
and confine ourselves to the equality 
of the third side. Mathematic is don- 
versant alone with magnitude and fi- 
' gure: if, therefore, two Unes are 
in length, they axe, in a strict iname- 
matical sense, identical. Mathematics 
know no other identity. .In every 
sense, identity is a metaphysical idea; 
and Mr Stewart's mistake arises from 
inferring, that because equality is not 
the same as metaphysical identity, 
therefore it is not the same as mathe¬ 
matical identity; hut identity is a term 
which ought not to be admitted into 
mathematical demonstration. 

We have jymarked, that the truths 
of Mathematics may be proved by in¬ 
duction, as well as by demonstration, 
in whatever that may consist. We are 
indeed expressly told by Proclus, in 
his. Commentary on Eumid, 
general theorem of the equ/iUty 

You xrii. 


three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles, was the result of a previous ms- 
covery of this equality in all the kinds 
of triangles. And there is good reason 
to believe, tilat the celebrated and most 
important binomial theorem of New¬ 
ton was entirely the result of induc¬ 
tion. " There is no reason to suppose^* 
observes Mr Stewart, " that he evier 
attempted to prove the theorem in any 
other way; and yet there cannot he a 
doubt, that he was as firmly satisfied 
of its being univeraally true, as if he 
had examined all the different demon¬ 
strations of it which have since been 
given." Air Stewart adds, that consi¬ 
derable use is made of the method of 
induction, by Dr Wallis, in bis Aritih- 
metiea Infinitorum ; and this inno¬ 
vation, in the established forms of 
mathematical rGasQning,‘gavc great of¬ 
fence to some of bis contemporaries; 
in particular to Al. do Fermat, one of 
the most distinguished geometers of 
the 17 th century. The ground of the 
objection was not any doubt of the 
conclusions obtained by Dr Wallis, 
but because Fermat was of opinion, 
that this truth might have been esta¬ 
blished by a more legitimate and ele¬ 
gant process. 

It is rather singular, that T^a Place 
should have given his sanction to in¬ 
ductive reasoning, and that he should 
have particularly noticed a striking 
instance of its failure by that very Fer¬ 
mat, who did not object to its em¬ 
ployment from any doubt of the trutli 
of the conclusions to which it leads. 

We allude to that passage of La 
Place’s Essai Pbilosophiquc sur Ics 
Probabilitos, where he cites, as an ex¬ 
ample that induction sometimes leads 
toinaeatrate results, the theorem of 
Fermat on prime numbers. The in- 
dlictlon on which he rested his th^- 
rem hc'had carried to a considerable 
extent; and hen^ he inferred that 
the truth of the theorem might be de¬ 
pended upon in all eases, ami to what¬ 
ever extent the induction was pushecl. 
In short, he maintained that ms theo¬ 
rem would' always lead to a prime 
number, because, in all cases that be 
had tried, it had done'so. Euler, how¬ 
ever, proved that the theorem failed in 
product a prime number, when the 
process was carried to a certain point, 
and thus exhibited an instance of the 
failure of induction in matii^atics—■ 
a failure whlc^ it would npt he easy to 
parallel in tho^ Renees to wMeh the 
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epithets pure and exact cannot be ap¬ 
plied. 

So far, therefore, as our knowledge 
relates to magnitude, fi^re, and num¬ 
ber—that is, so far, as it is conversant 
with mathematics, it appears to us 
that it consists iu resolving the evi¬ 
dence on which it rests into identical 
propositions; the steps by which this 
IS accomplished may be long: the pro¬ 
cess may be extremely involved and 
difficult; but the object and end of 
all, is to establish an identical propo¬ 
sition. “■ Le Geometre avance de sup¬ 
position en supposition. Et rctour- 
nant sa pensce sous millc formes, 
e’est en rcpeohit sans cesse, le memc 
esl le meme, qii’il operc tous ses pro- 
diges.” This character of mathematical 
evidence cannot be thought to lower its 
importance or utility, or the talents and 
acquirements of those who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in its cause: 
the truths to which it conducts us, 
though of the simplest form, when dis¬ 
covered, rather gain than lose in subli¬ 
mity on that account. Unless all ma¬ 
thematical evidence is reducible into 
identical proportions, it appears to us, 
indeed, that it cannot amount to de¬ 
monstration ; and that mathematical 
truths cannot be regarded as absolute¬ 
ly necessary, in the strictest sense of 
the term, unless the reverse of them 
implies a contradiction; and if the de¬ 
nial of any proposition implies a con¬ 
tradiction, that proposition must in 
reality, and when traced to its sim¬ 
plest form and turns, though it may 
not in appearance, be identical. 

If this view of the nature of mathe- 
inatical evidence be correct, it follows 
that this branch of human knowledge 
does not necessarily depend either on 
the permanency and stability of the or¬ 
der of nature, or on that fundamental 
law of the mind from which the associ¬ 
ation of ideas spring. It is possible, and 
we can conceive, that the appearances 
and operations of nature were without 
mrder aud uniformity, that under ex- 
.Mfly the ^me circumstancc3,^various 
wd opposite events might occur; but 
we cannot conceive of any proposition, 
the terms of which are contradictory. 
If -the asswiation of ideas ceased tp 
take place in the mind, our mathema¬ 
tical knowledge, so far as it was the 
result of mere induction and experi- 
ment, would be annihilated; but its 
peoiUar and firmest foundation, that 
evidence, which is resolvable into iden- 
^ lical propositions, would still remain. 
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There is, however, no other branch 
of knowleiigti which does- not exclu¬ 
sively rest on that.induction which ob¬ 
servation and experiment supply. The 
laws of motion perliaps approach near¬ 
est in simplicity and universality of ap¬ 
plication to mathematical propositions; 
aud these will be found, if carefully 
examined, to rest entirely nud exclu¬ 
sively on observation and experiment. 
A name of great and deserved cele¬ 
brity is indeed oppo.scd to this opi¬ 
nion : Protessor liobisoii maintains, 
that the first two laws of motion are not 
matters of (,'xi)cricnce,or contingency, 
depending on the properties which it 
has pleased that author of nature to 
bestow upon body ; but that they are 
to us necessary truths. The proposi¬ 
tions announcing them do not so much 
express anything with regard t(> body, 
as they do the operations of our 
when contemplating body. Hcnco be 
consistently regards the first .ninl se¬ 
cond laws as identical propositions; 
but, with respect to the tliiid law, he is 
unwilling to regard it in that light, 
Irecause, though it is really a law e.f 
nature, it is not a law of lunnan 
thought; it is a di-scovery. The con- 
tnary involves no absurdity or contra¬ 
diction. It would indeed be contrary 
to experience ; but things might Iiavc 
been otherwise. If, however, we ex¬ 
amine the first and second laws, we 
shall be coutinced that they also .arc 
tile results of observation; but of ob¬ 
servation so easy, so universally, and 
so imperceptibly made, that we are 
not aware of it, and regard the truths 
it teaches as innate and self-evident. 
Both these laws rest on this most ge¬ 
neral principle, that every effect must 
have a cause; hut this principle is .as¬ 
suredly gathered from what we ob¬ 
serve and experience. 

After, however, the laws of motion 
and the other laws of matter are esta¬ 
blished from an induction of facts; they 
come within the scope and application 
of mathematics, and consequently so 
far lead to certain and necessary con¬ 
clusions. Experiment, for instance, 
having established this as an undoubt¬ 
ed and unvarying fact, that the power 
of gravity is directly as the masses, aud 
inversely as the square of the distance ; 
all the possible and actual consequen¬ 
ces of gravity may be calculated with 
mathematical certainty, provided the 
ma^es and distances are known. Still, 
portion of human know¬ 
ledge, which is includcil in the term pliy- 
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sicalphilosophy^isinferior, in respect to 
certainty, to that which we derive from 
mathematical investigations ; or, pre- 
Ijaps, to define the distinction between 
them more accurately, mathematical 
truths are necessary; they could not 
possibly be otherwise: so long as mag¬ 
nitude and figure exist, or can be con¬ 
ceived to exist, they must be truths. 
There arc no extraneous circumstances 
which can altor or modify them; they 
are in tact an enumeration of the pro¬ 
perties that belong to magnitude and 
figure. In the circle, for example, we 
begin with the radius as the most 
simple, and deduce all the other pro¬ 
perties ot it; but we might begin with 
any other, and thence deduce the equa¬ 
lity of the radii. In the most simple 
truths of physical science, we depend 
entirely on observation and experi¬ 
ment ; in the most sublime and asto¬ 
nishing application of these truths, 
entirely on observation; but unless we 
observe accurately, and observe all 
that can modify the result, the law, or 
general fact we deduce, must be erro¬ 
neous ; and the application of that law, 
even when assisted by the most pro¬ 
found and acctirate mathematical rea¬ 
soning, leads to error. 

To attain physical truth, therefore, 
two things are indispensably requisite; 
that our knowledge of facts be accu¬ 
rate, and that our mathematical rea¬ 
soning be without mistake. To con¬ 
fine ourselves to the Law of gravity : In 
the history of this branch of physical 
science, there are two facts strilntigly 
illustrative of the remarks W'e have just 
made. Newton might liavc been in 
error regarding the laws of gravity, or, 
they being well founded, ho might 
have been in error with respect to facts, 
when he wished to apply them j or, these 
facts also being correct, lie might com¬ 
mit mistakes in the process of his ma¬ 
thematical reasoning. He was natural¬ 
ly very anxious to ascertaiu whether 
the laws of gravity extended to the 
heavenly bodies, in the hope that thus 
he might account for their motions, 
and perhaps because gravity, ns dis¬ 
played by ihcir mutual actions, would 
necessarily be free from these extra¬ 
neous circumstances which interfered 
with its operation near the surface of 
the earth. 

Accordingly he endeavoured to 
compute the force of gravity at the 
moon, of course proc^iftg on the mip- 
irosition that it operated by the wme 
Jaws there as near the earth—diat is. 
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directly as the masses, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. His as¬ 
sumption of these laws was correct; 
his calculations were correct; but 
his romputation did not agree witfi 
the phenomena. This arose from his 
ignorance of the real magnitude of the 
earth: some years afttrwards this was 
ascertained by Picard; and Newton 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
finding that his calculation agreed ex¬ 
actly with what it ought to be, if the 
opinion he had formed was correct. 
He therefore concluded, that his con¬ 
jecture was correct, and that the moon 
was really kept in her by the force 
of gravity," acting exa^^ on the same 
laws as near the surface of the earth. 

This is an instance of an error in 
physical researches arising from a mis¬ 
take with regard to a fabt. Newton’s 
law of gravity was true in both its par¬ 
ticulars ; his observations on thcefiect 
of gravity at the moon were also cor¬ 
rect ; but this cfl&ct did not agree with 
wlut his calculations, grounded on a 
mistaken notiou of the earth’s magni¬ 
tude, led him to expect. 

In the history of astronomy we have 
also an instance of error proceeding 
from the other cause to which w'e al¬ 
luded. Euler, D’Alembert, and Clair- 
ault, resolved the celebrated problem 
of the three bodies, in order to investi¬ 
gate all the lunar inequalities to which 
gravity could give rise: the result was, 
that they agreed in finding, by the 
theory of gravitation, the motion of the 
lunar perigee only half as great as it 
appears to be from observation; it 
seemed, therefore, that gravity did not 
diminish in the inverse ratio of the 
square of Iho distance. And Clair- 
ault concluded, “ that the law of at¬ 
traction was not quite so simple as had 
been imagined ; lie supposed it to con¬ 
sist of two p.irts, one varying inverse¬ 
ly as the square of the distance, and 
sensible only at the great distance of 
the planets from the sun; and the 
other increasing in a greater ratio, sen¬ 
sible at the distance of the moon from 
the earth." Clalrault first detected the 
error which lie and the other two ma- 
diematicians had committed, iu ha¬ 
ving neglected some small quantities 
in the approximation of the series 
which represented the motion of the 
apogee—rectified it, reconciled obser¬ 
vation and the theory of gravity, and 
thus added a new proof to the univer¬ 
sality of this law of nature. _ 

^ Perhaps in no branch of science have 
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avfltematic theory, aided bymathma- 
tucsd inveatimtions and observations, 
nautttally illustrated and confinned 
each other so much as in astronomy, 
g^ometimes the former has pointed out 
the fact long before observation and 
experiment have detected it; but more 
frequently what has long been obser¬ 
ved, but unaccounted for, has bem 
proved to be the legitimate and ties, 
ccssary result of the laws of nature, 
by. mathematical investigations. Of 
fbe .former case, the conclusion to 
which Newton was letl by theory and 
caleulation alone, regarding the figure 
of the earthi.^ a striking and most 
happy instaimP at the ti^, ** 1686, 
when he computed the ratio of the po¬ 
lar and equatorial diameters, no evi¬ 
dence from actual admeasurement ex¬ 
isted ; but he lived till it was ascertain¬ 
ed by observation, that the ratio of the 
polar and equatmrial diameters of Ju¬ 
piter was nearly such as his theory 
gave on the hypothesis of an uniform 
density. He al^ lived till the results 
of actual admeasurement, made in 
France, appeared entirely incemsistent 
witlL the form which he had assigned. 
Subsequent measurements, made soon 
after Newton’s death, fully established 
that the equatorial exceeded the polar 
diameter.*^ (Brinkley’s Astronomy, p. 

Tne periodical inequalities of the 
moon had long puzzled astronomers: 
these were all reconeiled to the thewy 
of gravity by the labours of La. Plaee, 
&c. But in no instance have the in¬ 
vestigations of this celebrated philoso¬ 
pher been more successful, or tended 
m&te to illustrate the application of 
profound mathematical knowledge to 
account &>t embarrassing facts, and re¬ 
concile tbm to. the laws of nature, 
than, in bis labours regarding the se¬ 
cular equation of the moon. What 
exquisite delight," observes Mr Stew¬ 
art, “ must La Place have felt, when, 
by deducing from the theory (^ gravi¬ 
tation, the cause of the acceloration of 
the moon’s mean motion—^u accelera¬ 
tion which proceeds at the rate of little 
more than 11" ina century, he account¬ 
ed, itith such matheraati^ prei^on, 
for all the recorded observations of her 
place from the infancy of astronomic^ 
science! It is frtnn the length and 
abstiruseness, however,.of the reason- 

- f. tiy<.tlur Bidinborgh Review, v^.XXV. 
opposite opmioas of these two giwit mem . 


ing pTQcesr, and from the powerfril 
emet producedoB thw imagination, 1^ 
aealculus wltidr bringainto imme^te 
contrast with the immensity of |irae, 
such evanescent-elements as the fracs< 
tional parts of a second, tiiat the co- 
inddence between tire computation 
and the event appears in this in¬ 
stance so peculiarly striking." 

When we reflect that the perfection 
to which astronomical instruments are 
now brought^the efthet of which is, 
in reality, to render our observations 
more accurate, and to extend them to 
objects and motions that they could 
not reach before—and that the. appli¬ 
cation of mathematical investigations 
to such observations so made, have 
enabled the modems to compute the 
weights and densities of most of the 
{dauets—‘to oscKtain their respective 
nzes and distances from the sun, and 
their mutual actions, and the result 
of these actions on their orbits and 
motionsthat no motion is now 
known to exist in the system that can¬ 
not be demonstrated to be conformable 
to the laws of universal gravitation, 
and the result of itthat the mean 
motions and the mean distances of oU 
the planets are to be considered inva¬ 
riable, and the ef^ts of their mutual 
actions are all periodicalthat the 
celeluated dispute between Leibnitz 
and Newton, regarding the {»erma- 
nency-ifif of the univerae, 

is tlvKaettl^*—>we shall not hesi¬ 
tate to acknowledge that this branch 
of physical science, resting on the ob¬ 
servation and experience of those pro¬ 
perties of matter, which are the most 
sira^ and universal, and which are 
the least liable to be counteracted or 
suspended by extraneous and inappre¬ 
ciable circumstapees, and on the ap¬ 
plication of mathematical investiga¬ 
tions to th^ laws, is, next to pure 
mathematics, the most certain kind of 
human knowledge. 

After this full explanation of the 
nature of the evidence on which our 
acquaintance with tliis most sublime, 
interesting, and important division 
mechanic^ philosophy depends, the 
manner in which this evidence is ob¬ 
tained, and the most comprehensive- 
views of the universe to wbicb, by its 
union of observation and mathemati¬ 
cal investigations, it has already con- 

p. 60, see. some excellent remarks on die 
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ducted ufl, It Is unncceHury to go Into 
^tail with respMt to the othar dltik 
sions of mechanical pbiloaophyt Op^ 
tic«, ^coufttic^ Hydronymics,^. ace 
all dmilar to Aetnmomy in the nature 
of their etidence> and in the certainty 
of the doctrinee and &ct8 about wfaida 
they are conversant. The%|^ relate 
to the sensible motions m matter^ 
which can be measured; consequent.* 
ly, so far as these motions are aeeu* 
rately ascertained, and in proportion 
as they are least liable to be counter¬ 
acted or modified by accidental and 
extraneous circumstances, so will the 
particular conclusions and general prin¬ 
ciples to which mathematical investi¬ 
gations applied to them conduct us, 
be conformable to fact, and onr sure 
guides in predicting what will occur, 
and in guiding our operations. As we 
have already remarkra, so ftr as ma.^ 
thematical investigations are concern¬ 
ed, we tread on sure ground;—^but if 
our data are inaccurate, or, though 
accurate in tfaemselvcs, we do not allow 
for particular circumstances, our ma¬ 
thematical investigations, proceeding 
on wrong prindmes, must lead to 
error ; or, even when proceeding on a 
sound general principle, must equally 
lead to error, when the rarticular cir¬ 
cumstances which take uie case out of 
the range of this principle are not spe¬ 
cially noticed and allowed for. 

'We come next to turdiiinr gre»t di¬ 
vision of human knowleo^; quliidis- 
tinet in the nature of the evidence on 
which it rests, as well as in the nature 
of the truths about which it is con¬ 
versant, from mechanical philosophy: 
we mean Chemistry. Tue motions 
that take place in aatnre, which are 
the objects of Astronomy, are sensible, 
can be measured, and do not afS^ct the 
properties of bodies, or occur in their 
intrant and constituent parts. Che. 
mktry, on the other hand, is that 
science, “ the object of which is to 
discover and explain the chants 
composition that occur among the in¬ 
tegrant and Gonstitoent parts of dif. 
ferent bodies." 

probably, long before it was either 
ascertained or suspected that bodies, 
which to all appearance are simple and 
uncompoundra, were in reality con¬ 
stituted of various elementa, it bad 
been found that the union of two or 
more bodies, as they exist in nature, 
in some cases did not merely increase 
thdr bulk, but also altered their pro- 
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pertles. Alehem)^, aftenra:^ die 
ofispring of ignorance,- avarice, and 
superstition, conducted its votaries to 
some of the first experimmtal trutha 

Chemistry. Then hs own wonde^ 
acting qx the mind of the philosOtdier, 
and the advantages it held out to dieae 
arts of life that are connected wi&<ntt> 
lualdi, eomforta, and luxuries, tend¬ 
ed to enlarge the boundariea of t^' 
science, till it arrived at ila present 
state. It is, however, entirely a scienee 
of observatipn and experiment, almost 
entirely of experiment—excep^so for 
as the recent doctrine of eqnivaleiita 
and the atomic theory gwy place it on 
the basis of mathematiein Astronomy' 
ia a science of observation; the other 
branches of mecibanieal philoso{diy, of 
observation and experiment; but Che¬ 
mistry allows experiment a much wider 
ra^c than any of these; 

italmie are analysis and aynthesis 
applicable ^ and hence, by their means, 
thongh it IS conversant with the inte¬ 
grant parts of bodies, and with the 
most minute and rapid operatbm oS 
nature, and, firoro these causte, Uahle 
to frequent sources of mistake and 
error, that cannot, without much dif.; 
ficulty and care, he either detected or 
accounted for,—yet the great and pe¬ 
culiar advanti^e it derives from ana¬ 
lytical, as well as synthetical experi¬ 
ments, bestows on it a d^ree of cer¬ 
tainty, which, without the union of 
these modes of proofs it cotdd not pos¬ 
sibly have attained. 

We are well aware that some of the 
truths of Chenistry rest only on analy¬ 
tical proof, and that in some cases ana¬ 
lysis, as where it is appUed to minoral 
waters and v<^table and animal sub¬ 
stances, it troches ns only the integrant 
parte of the compound, and can give us 
little certainty with re^ct to the par¬ 
ticular combinations of them in these 
bodies; it brin^out oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, azoti, &c.; it enables us to as¬ 
certain their reflective quantities, but 
it not unfirequcntly fails to shew us 
how and in what proportions they 
were combined in thei body subjected 
to analysis. But we are here regard¬ 
ing Ch^istry generally, and therefore 
our rriUarks oil the nature of the evi¬ 
dence on which it rests are sufficiency 
apriioable and correct. 

We are also aware thftt die terms 
analysis and fmthesis are used to de¬ 
note modes of proof, of which otWr 
sciencea are nuceptiUe. That they 
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cannot be applied, vrlth anv propriety, 
to uietapbyaical or moral invesitiga- 
tions, though sometimes loosely so 
done, so very little retL'ction on the 
nature of the process which the terms 
respectively imply, will convince any 
one, who will employ it, tliat we deem 
it unnecessary to prove their total inap¬ 
plicability to those branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

Nor, in our opinion, can synthesis 
and analysis be deemed processes by 
which we attain any kind of mathe¬ 
matical truth, either as respects their 
strict and etymological meaning, or as 
they arc employed in explaining those 
facts that relate to the composition and 
decomposition ot bodies. In Chemis- 
tr|gfebodics formed of different ele¬ 
ments are the subject of our ob.serva- 
tion and experiment; our object is to de¬ 
compound them if we can, or, in other 
words, to analyse them so as to ascer¬ 
tain the elements of which they arc 
formed ; and, in order to put the ac¬ 
curacy of our analysis to the tost, we 
take the elements which it exhibits, 
and by synthesis, or putting tlieiii to¬ 
gether, reproduce a compound ; if, 
when this is done, the same compound 
is ibrmcdj we conclude that our ana¬ 
lysis has been accurate, and conducted 
us, not only to the simple elements, 
but also to the proi>ortions in which 
tliey existed in the compound. Both 
these modes of proof are not applicable 
to all chemical researches; and in the 
same manner, as agents must be used 
in our analysis, so agents must he used 
to re-unite, by synthesis, the elements 
into the same compound. But our re¬ 
marks are sufhoiently accurate and ac¬ 
cordant with chemical investigations, 
to illustrate the nature of analysis 
and synthesis, when employed in this 
science. 

The geometrical analysis is very dif¬ 
ferent from this. Assuming the truth 
of the proposition, its object is to 
prove, that it leads either to another 
, problem previously known to be true, 

' or to a theorem previously dcraonstra- 
' , ted, or to one which involves an ope¬ 
ration known to be impracticable, or 
,a tlieorem which involves a contradic- 

J»u, or is known to be false. Syntbe- 

bil demonstration reverses this, by 
setting out from the more simple pro¬ 
blem or theorem, and by means of 
them arriving at the proof of the more 
potpplicaited pypojiition. But if our 
on the nature of mathemati¬ 


cal truth are well founded, the whole 
difference between these two modes of 
proof will amount to this: That in 
the case of analysis we assume the 
more complicated property, and thence 
deduce the more simple; whereas, in 
synthesis, we deduce the more com¬ 
plicated f^m the more simple. Tims, 
from the^ equality of the radii of a 
circle, we may deduce all the other 
properties of it, which are not so ap¬ 
parent and simple; or taking one of 
these kttcr complicated properties for 
granted, we may prove that it must 
Ise such as the propositiou lays down, 
by its involving and necessarily sup¬ 
posing the equality of the radii. The 
evidence, by whatever steps it pro¬ 
ceeds, ultimately resolves itself into 
the perception of identity. In the case 
of analysis, as it is called, the steps 
lead us from what is more to what is 
loss complicated, till we reach the 
most simple ; in synthesis, ns it is 
called, the steps Icatl us from the most 
simple truths, gradually to the more 
complicated ; hut the result is the 
same—the perception of identity. We 
arc apt to be led astray from the real 
nature of mathematical evidence, by 
denominating one proposition the con¬ 
sequence of another ; whereas, as all 
the truths in pure mathematics are 
co-existent in point of time, this can 
justly be jpredicated of them, only 
with a ref^^ce to our established 
arraj^menw, by which we proceed 
from the more simple to the more 
complex properties of figure and luag- 
tiitude. 

The algebraical analysis may also 
be shewn to be essentially diffiirent 
from that employed in Chemistry— 
not to be consonant to the spirit and 
etymological meaning of the term, and 
in reality to conduct us only to an 
identical proposition. To take a plain 
and simple case, which, however, will 
explain the real nature of algebraical 
analysis in its most complex form. 
The resolntion of an equation amounts 
to this, the proof of the identity of tlie 
two of it: Before it is resolved, 
one side contains a known quantity ; 
the other side two or more quantities, 
all of which except one is known ; and 
these, when certain operations are per¬ 
formed upon them, of addition, sub¬ 
traction, &c. are held, by the propo¬ 
sition, to be equal to the quantity on 
the olh^ side of the equation. It will 
be admitted that 6=6 » fin identical 
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proportion ; it will also be admitted, 
that 8—^2=6 is also an identical pro¬ 
portion, though not stated in such 
plain and obvious terms. Now, in the 
equation e —3=6, the object is to find 
the value of j;; l»y the terms, it is 
stated to be equal to 6, when 3 are 
taken from it; consequently, the 
question simply is,'—what iminbcr i.s 
greater than 6 by 2; ami whetheV we 
answer 6 + 2 =8=a:; or a=8= 6+2, 
the proportion is identical; the terms 
may vary; in one case be more simple 
and familiar than in another; the pro¬ 
cess by which the identity is made 
manifest, may in one case be short and 
plain, and in another long, laborious, 
and complicated, but the result is the 
same. The equation 13=12 is in 
words, as well as in fact, so obviously 
identical, that no person, notwith¬ 
standing the terms, can hesitate about 
it. The equation 8—6X* + 't=12, 
is also identical, though, from the 
terms not being identical, and a pro¬ 
cess being required of subtracting, 
adding, and multiplying, the identity 
is not so soon made out and perceived. 

Algebraical analysis, then, conducts 
us to truth, by enabling us to ascer¬ 
tain the value of au unknown tjuan- 
tity, which, together with certain 
known quantities, makes up a given 
quantity; if none of the quantities 
are known, the given quantity cannot 
be ascertained. Wherc^in chemical 
analysis, it is not neces^ry that any 
of the component parts should be pre¬ 
viously known, in order to determine 
the constitution of a body. 

The plieuomena of organized mat¬ 
ter, whether v<^etablc or animal, must 
be ascertained and accounted for, in the 
same manner as those of all other 
branches of science, except mathema¬ 
tics ; by a careful and repeated atten¬ 
tion to them ; by the abstraction of 
every circumstance that is adventi¬ 
tious and incidental, as well as of those 
which disturb or modify the more ge¬ 
neral and regular appearances and re¬ 
sults. Chemistry afibrds Us aid ; but 
it is apt to lead astray, as, both in the 
vegetable and animal world, there are 
agents in existence which either pre¬ 
vent the laws of chemistry from exert¬ 
ing their influence, or produce results 
for which these laws cannot account. 
Here there is a source of error; che¬ 
mistry can decompose the vegetable 
and animal frame into its component 
parts; these are few and Bimplc, ex¬ 


actly such us we meet in unorganized 
matter, but chemistry is utterly inca¬ 
pable of reforming what she has de¬ 
compounded,' or even of accounting 
fur the appearances and properties 
which these elements, as unitctl by 
the hand of nature, exhibit. The laws 
of vegetable and animal life must 
therefore be drawn from their own 
facts, though chemistry may assist ua 
in explaining a few of the subordi¬ 
nate phenomena, or guide us in some 
of our investigations. . 

But though our explanation of the 
phenomena of vegetable and animal 
life cannot be much advanced, and 
may be retarded by chemistry, and in 
thus respect our knowledge of them 
and of their causes must rest on.||^' 
own peculiar grounds; yet, ort^fCTC 
other hand, they present a path un¬ 
known ill tlie study of unorganized 
matter, which, if pursued with atten¬ 
tion and with sufiieient knowledge, 
wull frequently lead to the truth. 
From what we do ourselves, and what 
we observe in others, we are convin¬ 
ced that wherever there is a conforma¬ 
tion of parts, these part« must have 
some function to perform; there must 
have been some end and use in view. 
When we perceive the conformation 
of plants and animals, the association 
of our ideas leads us to reason on this 
principle; we conclude, without hesi¬ 
tation, tluit every organ roust have 
had its appropriate destination and 
use; hence we endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain its use; and this advances our 
knowledge in two modes; in the first 
placedirectlj'jby bringing us acquaint¬ 
ed with its use ; arnl, secondly, indi¬ 
rectly, by leading us to examine into 
the construction of other organs, which 
may bo either necessary toivards the 
use we have ascertained, orwhich, from 
perceiving that use accomplished, tve 
infer must exist, in order to bring 
about a higher and more general end. 
The circumstances and conjectures 
which led Harvey, to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, as stated 
by Mr Boyle, (Works, vol. IV. p. 
539,) are strongly and beautifully il¬ 
lustrative of the sources of truth, 
which are open, in the study of organ¬ 
ized matter, to those who proceed with 
dueknowledge and caution, on the idea 
tliat every organ and system of organs 
must have not only their peculiar use, 
but co-oi)erate,in all their objects, to¬ 
wards one great object—the prefectva- 
13 
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j^qp and reproduction of the vegetable 
e^ animal in which they are found.* 

, If we ascend from mere life to the 
actions of living beings, we still find 
i!^ path to real and usefUl knowledge 
the same. At first si^t it seems im« 
possible to cUscover any common prin¬ 
ciples among the almost infinite va¬ 
riety of animated beings with which 
the world abounds; but we aflerwards 
perceive that in some respects they all 
agree; these points, of course, impress 
us more strongly and deeply, as pre- 
sentiim themselves much more fire- 
auently, than the points in which they 
oii&r; and on these die most gencrtd 
principles, which in reality are only 
the most general and simpleparts, are 
Abstracting them, we trace 
amPler class of resemblances, which 
do not extend to so many as the for¬ 
mer ; and this serves as the foundation 
of another set of principles; these 
principles, or generu facts, to which 
we thus reduce our knowledge, we 
term the laws of nature, in all its de¬ 
partments exc^t mathematics. We 
thus proceed gradually,disengaging the 
mints of resemblance, till at last our 
wts rdate peculiarly and exclusively 
to individuals. 

The process, therefore, wbidi we 
pursue, in order to gain such a know¬ 
ledge of man, is exactly that which 
the botanist or natural historian pur¬ 
sues in acquiring and arranging his 
knowledge of plants and animals. Our 
conclusions will be the more general, 
•and the more certainly and uniformly 
applicable to future contingencies, in 
proportion as we extend our views 
from particulars to generals, and firom 
individuals to communities. 

. In no part of our Investigations and 
endeavours to-gain knowledge, do we 
find more difficulties and obstructions 
in our path, than in what relates to 
human character; we are often apt, 
in the midst of our perplemties and 
mistakes, to questkm whether the law 
^f nature, that like causes will always 
^ pradu<» like effects, and like edfibets 
^waysflow fVom like causes, apj^Ubes to 
itj or in other words, whether nature 
impermanent and stable here, as in all 
the other divisions of her empire. 
Hence we are tooapt to suppose or ad¬ 
mit the possibility or actud existence 




of riteumstaDoes and aetions hi parti- 
eular case^ that are totally at variance 
with the general principle of human 
nature.* The lessons of expmence^ 
on the great concerns of human life, 
which we may draw from attending to 
the history of our own species, it is 
well observed, ** require an uncommon 
degree of acuteness and good sense to 
collect them, and a still more uneoro- 
mon degree of caution, to apply them 
to practice; not only b^nse it is dif¬ 
ficult to find cases in which the com¬ 
binations of circumstances are exactly 
the same, but because the peculiarities 
of individual character are infinite, 
and the real springs of action in our 
fellow-creatures, are objects only of 
vague and doubtfiil coitiectore.". But 
on the other hand, the application of 
general principles, which, of course, 
are drawn from what is common to 
the human character in all times and 
places, must prove correct and useful, 
when it is rawe to large masses, or to 
the final and permanent result of a 
steady and continued operation of cau¬ 
ses : —and principles less general,drawn, 
for instance, from a thorough know¬ 
ledge of national character, and from 
the circumstances of all kinds, jphysi- 
cal, politicid, moral, religious, &c. by 
which it is surrounded and act^ upon, 
must be instructive and useful, in 
enabling us to conjecture respecting 
the future events and condition of that 
nation from which they are drawn, 
and the consequences that will result 
to it, from any particular measure or 
line of conduct. 

We mast, however, guard against 
the error of applying principles or ge¬ 
neral maxims to different combina¬ 
tions of circumstances from those on 
whidx th^ we founded; if we apply 
such as are drawn from any particular 
nation to mankind in general, we 
most be led to error; because in this 
case weapply principles that are drawn 
from circumstances peculiar to that 
nation—to mankind at large; the ge¬ 
neral principles really applicable to 
whom, are, of course, drawn from cir¬ 
cumstances not national, but common 
to all mankind. And we shall also 
fall into error, if we apply the princi¬ 
ples drawn from our knowledge of 
one nation, to the character and events 
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of another; for that wduidy fn faet^ 
be rapOctkig 'd)at the same events 
should flow from a difl^entcombiaao 
tion of causcOi 

On the other hand, we are perfectly 
safe and juatifled in applying those 
principles which are common to hu» 
man nature, to any particular nation, 
c» individual; we are not quite so safe, 
however, in applying the j^nciplea 
which national character supplies, to 
any one ii>dividual of that nation, 
tiiough, in proportion as we apply 
them to a greater number of indivi-* 
duals, so will be the probability that 
the application will be appropriate 
and fitting. 

If this sketch of the nature and 
souri’oa of human knowledge be cor- 
•cct, it may be dividcti into two grand 
t>rnncbes ; the first is conversant about 
those propertios which are not only 
common to all things, but which seem 
essential to matter, and wifchmit which 
we caimot even conceive matter to ex¬ 
ist : figure, extension, magnitude, and 
number, each of these properties of 
matter have certain relations, which 
arc as necessary and essential as the 
properties themselves; and to assert 
that they do not exist, or that they are 
diflorcut from what they aro finind to 
be, is to maintain a contradiction as 
real though not so manifest, as to as¬ 
sert that matter could exist without 
those properties, among which these 
rclatious subsist. That branch of hu¬ 
man knowledge which is employed in 
investigating these relations, is mathe¬ 
matics; and as those properties of 
matter about which it is conversant are 
obvious and sitn])Ic, neither obsenred 
nor acted upon by circumstances, no 
doubts or difficulties can arise from 
those sources which mainly create 
them in the other grand branch of hu¬ 
man knowledge. The process by which 
a mathematical proportion is proved, 
may be long, prolix, and abstruse, re¬ 
quiring close and continued attention, 
and great skill niid preparatory infor¬ 
mation, but its resvrlt, if accurate, must 
lead to a certain and necessary truth, 
an identical proportion, tlie reverse of 
which involves a real and absolute con¬ 
tradiction. 

The oflicr grand branch of humiin 
knowledge, though consisting of seve¬ 
ral subordinate parts, all of which may 
again he divided into ports still more 
subordinate, relates to propi^ties of 
niatmr or mind ^hich do not seOm es¬ 
sential-properties which i(fe can con¬ 
ceive either not to exist at all, or to 
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c^ist'in different relations front those 
U^kh they actually possess. Our 
khotrledgd of these properties depends 
entirely on the permanency and stald^ 
lity of the order of natures and on that 
constitution of the hutnan mind by 
which our ideas are associated; the 
perraauency of the order of nahire im¬ 
plies that evety preceding circum¬ 
stance being the same, every following 
circumstance will be the same; and 
that where any of the preceding cir¬ 
cumstances are diffbrent, some of the 
following circumstances will be diffrr- 
ent also; or, that a difibrcnce iu the 
effbet must have Ireen preceded and 
occasioned by some diff'creiice in the 
eau.se. Our object in endeavouriM to 
attain physical, moral, and intei»c- 
tua!, or political truth, must be towbd 
out Urhat ntevious drcuinsfanccs be¬ 
long imcuViarly to each effitU ortesult; 
by associating these and these only in 
our mind witii the tvelit or result, wa 
gain that knowledge which will not 
only enable ub to account fur what hap¬ 
pens, but to predict what will happen, 
and in many cases to produce what 
will benefit us, or to avert what would 
prove injurious. 

To account for a thing, or to explain 
how it happens, is in reality only to 
apply a general truth to a particular 
case; this general truth 6r fact may 
a]^in be explained by one still more 
simple and ^neral, ‘ till at last wc ar¬ 
rive at a fact which wc Cannot explain. 
As knowleilge, however, increases, we 
shall be enabled to go still farther back; 
but probably we shall never be able to 
perceive as necessary a connexion be¬ 
tween the phyrical properties of mat¬ 
ter, as we do in its mathematical pro¬ 
perties. We can conceive gravity not 
tending to the centre—we can conceive 
it causing bodies to fall at a gr^atdr or 
less rate than 16 1-l^th fret in a se¬ 
cond ; but go long as gravity ten^ to 
the centre, it must follow tne law of 
decreasing as the squares of the disi 
tan CCS increase. 

Political Economy being ebnversanl 
about the eonduct of rnaokind, mnl 
the circumstances that influence theik 
condition, and' tend to advam^ or Re¬ 
tard their pre^ess* in civilisation and 
wealth-i-requires foritslegjtimAteaud 
sucecssful study; a carcfhluttcntipti to 
those facts that am peculiar, acciden¬ 
tal, or temporary, so as to^eparate 
them from those whirii are per¬ 
manent and geneful, before wo draw 
our general condusious; and if alsb 
requires great care iu applying those 
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general conclusions, no as to allow for 
the operation of particular causes. The 
order of nature is as stable and pcr> 
manent in what relates to man in all 
his relations and actions, as it is in 
what relates to ni.uter; but it is much 
more difficult to trace this order, and 
to separate what is universally true 
from what is only Rcucrally so, and 
what is more generally true from what 
is so in various diminishing degrees. 
Till Uiis isdpne, our associations must 
be erroneous ; in our belief and ex¬ 
pectation, things will he united as 
cause and ctlect, which arc not united 
in n.iture; hcocc o\ir belief will be 
erroneous—our expectations disap¬ 
pointed—our predictions will iirove 
false, and our conduct will bo at va¬ 
riance with our substantial good, 
nie real nature of the evidence on 


CFcb. 

which Political Economy resti^ and 
the sources from which that evidence 
ought to be drawn, next require our 
consideration; and wc trust that the 
contents of the present paper will not 
be deeinetl irrelevant or useless, if by 
means of them wc are the better ablo 
to define and explain the nature of the 
evidence on which Political Economy 
must rest—^to unfold the sources from 
which that evidence must be derived, 
and thence to prove, that, containing 
within itself principles drawn from 
numerous and well-established facts, 
and which, therefore, while tlie order 
of nature is stable and pennanent, 
must be guides for our conjectures, 
expectations, advice, and conduct in 
future, it deserves the name and rank 
of a science.* 


TAit PoUikal Economist.—‘Btsajf III,—Part II, 


* In treating the subject of this pitper, we have purposely omitted all consideration 
of the inlluencc of Itinguage on knowledge. We are by no means disposed to regard it 
as an instrument of thought, except perhaps to the extent, in the instance, and in simi¬ 
lar instances to that stated by Hobbes: (Treatise on Human Nature, cli. v. § 4.:) nume¬ 
ral and universal arithmetic, certainly could not be carried to any extent, even by n soli¬ 
tary individual, without some marks for number. The influence of 1angu.-igc on the 
reception and communication of knowledge, is quite a distinct subject. Wc have already 
referred to liOcke on the use and abuse of words. Voltaire, who soinctiine.s condenses 
into a short and epigramnialic sentence much solid trnth, more perhaps than he was 
himself aware of, remarks, in rather too sweeping and unqaalifled a manner, however-— 
** 1'Alphabet fut rorigine do toutes les connoissanccs dc riioraine, ot de routes scs 
aottises.” We shtdi afterwards see grounds to assent to tl\e latter part of this sentence, 
in reference to Political Uconomy- 

The metaphysics of human knowledge, of which this paper treats, though nci essa- 
rily in a very summary and imperfect niauncr, involve luurii th.at is extremcl}'^ citrious 
and instructive, but they are also beset with much obscurity and difltcnlty. D’Alem¬ 
bert well rematk.H, “ A proprement psirler il n’y a point de science qui n’ai sa meta- 
physique, si on entend par ce mot les principes gcncr.aux sur lesqucllcs une science cs' 
uppuyec, ct qui sont comme Ic germe de.s veritc‘j de detail qu’ ellc ren ferine el qu’ cUe 
expose ; principes d’ on il faut partir i>our dccouvnr do nouvclles verites, ou auxquels 
il est neccavaire ile remonter pour mcltre an creuset le.-i vtiites qu’ on croit decouvrir.” 
(Ulcuiens dc Philosophic ; Eclaircissemeut l.'» sur rnsage ct sur Pabus de la 31etaphy- 
siqnc en Heotnetrie, ct en general duns les Sciences 3Iatlieniatique.s.) There are soino 
veiy profintnd observations tin the respective provinces of physics and metaphy.sjcs in the 
theory of moiioti, by llerkley, in his Tr.sct de Alotu, first published in 1721, and in- 
corporated in a miscellany, containing several tracts on various subjects, by the llishop 
of Cloync, Dublin, ITfiS. 

' D’Alembert remarks, in the KclaircisseincBt already referred to, that the use and 
abuse of metaphysics is particularly perceptible in its application to the infinitesimal 
calculus. The real metaphysics of this highest branch of mathematics is still a desi¬ 
deratum, not withstanding the tracts that were published in reply to Berkley’s Ana¬ 
lyst, p.articularly those hy Dr Pemberton, and Mr Robins, and an anonymous one, en- 
titled “ An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions,” l^ondon, 1731*—the disquisitions 
of D’-Alembcrt himself in the work referred to; and the express treatise of (larnot on 
tlie subject, entitled •* Reflexions sur la Motaphysique du (Jalcul Tnfiuiiesimal.” 

The inctaphysi cs of a more confined briuicli of M athumatics is still more obscure; indeed 
it ia cntirely hitldcn, notwithstanding the endeavours of D’Alembert, Euler, Hernou- 
ille, IMacLiuriii, I’l.iyfair, Buce, and a writer (Playfair ?) in the Edinburgh Review, 
July IfitWl, to bring it. to light; we allude to the tiwory of imaginary or impossible 
quantities. Mr (’. Hiitler, in his Reimniscencc.s, well ob-sorves, “ Perli.-ips the reason- 
ing on im^iossible quantities, aird exterminating them by algebraic operations, till the 
impossible symbols disappear, and an equation of real quantities is produced, is the 
highest and most delightful effort of the human understanding.” And yet the nature 
of this powerful instrument, and the principle and means by which it operates, so as to 
j^oduce such important results, some of which ciumot be attainctl by any other method, 

,.’^d few, if any, by a methoil so concise and of such ettsy application, baflle the most 
' i V' |ifofouad matbeinaticians. 
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New Series of Sayings and Doings, 


K&W SIERtliS OV fiAYIKOS AND QOIMGS.' 


WE are by no means certain that we 
shall much entertain our.readers in 
general by anything we have to say in 
regard to these gay and lively volumes. 
The world have decided {nem. eon.) 
that they are Theodore Hook's, and 
nothing even suspecte<l to be his can 
run the smallest risk of being neglect¬ 
ed. The former series formed the 
chief table-talk of London for consi¬ 
derably more than nine days last sea¬ 
son, and has subsequently enjoyed no 
trivial share of popularity, even in the 
remotest of our provinces. The vo¬ 
lumes now before us are at least equal 
to then predecessors in merit of all 
kinds, with only the necessary and un¬ 
avoidable exception of novelty in style; 
and we have no sort of doubt they 
are destined to have quite an equu 
measure of success. 

The novelty of Theodore's style, as 
applied to this species of composition, 
formed, without doubt, tbe principal 
attraction of his first series, unless even 
that must yield the pas to the universal 
suspicion which forthwith got abroad, 
that the author bad drawn his maU>- 
rials, not from human nature in gene¬ 
ral, as studied in the comparative cha¬ 
racters and actions of many indivi¬ 
duals, but from particular and precise 
bits of human nature, as embodied in 
the doings and sayings of particular 
individuals. This suspicion was, we 
cannot doubt, in some degree just, in 
regard to the Tide of Danvers, but we 
are not aware that anything of the sort 
has been established, or even shewn 
to bo probable, in regard to any others 
of that series. As to the present se¬ 
ries, wc arc certainly inclined to put 


distinctly expressed hfs belief, that 

Ev£BV comic writer of victiok 

DRAWS, AMI) MUST DRAW, LARGELY 

FROM Ills OWN CIRCLE." The ques¬ 
tion, then, is one merely as to degree. 
Mr Hook may have drawn more Largely 
from his own circle than other writers 
of the same class ; he has at least in¬ 
vented for himself no new species of li¬ 
cence, The truth seems to be, that his 
habits of life and course of destiny 
having thrown him almost exclusive¬ 
ly among persons possessed of some 
notoriety, it is no wonder that his «- 
^uisses should have been traced more 
immediately, and with far greater in¬ 
terest, to their originals, than those 
perhaps quite as faithlessly faithful of 
scribes uuis'ing in quieter circles of so¬ 
ciety. 

flis talcs, then, came before the pub¬ 
lic with two decided claims to popu¬ 
larity. Their materials were drawn 
in no trifling measure, and were sup¬ 
posed to be entirely drawn, from what 
he himself had actually witnessed 
among some of the most-mlkod-alMiut 
circles of London life ; and they were 
written in a style distinguished hv sc- 
vev.al most attractive qualities. There 
arc plenty of people who can, even in 
these idotlcfs days, invent far better 
plots for stories than Theodore Hook. 
There are plenty who can command 
passions and feelings higher, far high¬ 
er, in class, than those he wishes to 
meddle with : There arc several, cer¬ 
tainly, who can lead us to look much 
deeper into character, and, indeed, 
who have much wider and more phi¬ 
losophical notions of what constitutes 
character, than he appears to have. But 


nes, wcarc certainly meuneti to put e//ara«er, tnanne appears to nave, jaut 
entire faith in the prefatory denial of who is he that has touched with equal 
Portrait-Tainting." Wchave no no- skill the actual living, reining follies 
tion that any one of these tales is of the existing society of England, or 
merely a caricature of the history of rather, say we, of London ? Who is he 
one particular individual. As little, that glances over the absurdities of the 
however, can we doubt that innume- actual everyday surface-life of our own 
rable suliordinatc sketches after indi- day with so sharp and quiEzical a pen ? 
vidual life will be forthwith recogni- And who, finally, contrives, bygene- 
Eed; and so far all is well. Such was ‘ ral lightness of touch, facility of tran- 
assurediy the practice of all the'^old sition, careless recklessness of allusion. 


novelists. Witness a lolera^bly com--gand perpetual interspersion of really 
petent judge. Sir Walter Scott, wboi’^fmastcrly paragraphs of humorous dc- 
in one of his excellent prefaces to scription, to make all the world forget 
Ballantyne's Novelist’s Library, has the absurdities of plots, which aife not 


* Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Life; a New Scries. London; printed for 
Henry Colbonti New Burlington Street. 1825. 
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even, in many instances, very new,— 
ihe uninteresting characters of a hero 
and heroine,—the farcical extrava¬ 
gance of a thousand of his incidents,— 
and, vro must add, the highly repre¬ 
hensible tone in which he treats 
tliroughout many matters of ho ordi¬ 
nary importance ? All the world an¬ 
swers— No»o»y. Here stands the 
great Tbcodoro, and here standeth he 
:uonc. 

We assurotl^ have no hesitation in 
pronouncing yesterday evening, which 
we spent ill the perusal of these three 
volumes, to have beeu out of sight 
the most delightful one we have spent 
(out of Ambrose’s) for these three 
inontlm past and gone. But let us 
bo oindiu to the public of Europe, 
as well as complimentary to Mr Theo¬ 
dore Hook. Yesterday evening was 
also the first on which the Hew Oil 
Gas Company diffused their splendid 
lijiCht throughout the penetralia of 
this our dear llus-in-Uroe. Wc, Ti¬ 
mothy Tickler, Esquire, had just de¬ 
canted with our own careful hand 
our usual Young Man’s Friend, and 
Old Man’s Comfort." Two candles, one 


we drained three bumpers at one pull 
to the united brilliancy of Gas and 
Canning—it was then that we were 
truly happy-—^nd, gaUy touching our 
new patent wirelesa beli with our sin¬ 
ister elbow, whispered to our bathii- 
kolpian attendant, that we conceived 
there roust soon be occasion for ano¬ 
ther edition of ** The Library Compa¬ 
nion.'' Jenny obeys j—^aml, at that 
very nick of time, behold Bob with 
two new Cobbetts, and the second se¬ 
ries of (look. This was really almost 
too much. We tossed Cobbett into the 
Hegisler Office^ and were at work upon 
Theodore in a twinkling, with thatiti- 
iinitablc ivory ciirving-knifc which was 
presented to us upon our seventy-se¬ 
cond birth-day, (27 th September 182t) 
byour esteemed friend Mr Peter Hill, 
junior, bookseller in Athens. 

When we dedicate a solitary even¬ 
ing to unsphering the spirit of Plato 
or Hook, or any other philobopher, it 
is not our custom to have any regular 
supper. No—we avoid the intcrvui*- 
tions inseparable from such a course 
of jiroadure. We merely desire our 
lass to have one coal-skuttlc tilled to 


placed on tlic talkie, at our right, to be 
out of the draft of the chimney—and 
the other on the chimney-piece, on our 
left, to be out of tlio draft of the win¬ 
dow—were assisting us, by their tre¬ 
mulous, uncertain, flickering beams, to 
roell over (for tlie twentieth time) Mr 
Canning’s speech upon Brough^tui The 
Thunderer. The fire was bright—the 
cushion was comfortably pinned be¬ 
hind our neck—^tbe footstool was well 
set—our new Frimch nightcap was on. 
—Sam was at our lips at every ** hear! 
hear!"—and, upon the whole, itmight 
be said, that, considering our time of 
life, and the late di^ci^n of the Chief 
Justice in regard to the EquitaliM Ltmn 
Company, we were snug. Eut when 
our uttle handmaiden had announcetl, 
and when our eyes were actually vi¬ 
sited by, the gas—^wheu tlie candle¬ 
sticks were removed for ever, and the, 
snuffers hung up in that closet to the 
rkhi, in the very centre of a, group 
of Qw dirks, and other antediluvian 
instnim^ts of amputation; when, in 
stead of atir^^lliRg the speech, thol 
speech w^ qwe adequate to the task 
of speakihg itself to even our Indf- 
shut eye; when that glorious sun of 
l^^teousnesshuugserene andsteadfast 
mHe Centre of t^t small square flv- 
«ipient of stucco^t was then that 


jbe the brim—to place the kettle (ours is 
and not a tea-kettle) by the firesule—^aud 
our to deposit upon the small side-table, 
rin- under the jnrint of General Wolfe's 
tre- Death, a sipqU papkin-coverod tray let, 
5 , to containing a cold sheep’s head, the 
Mr cruets, a bottle of Giles’, and a 1^ rcnch 
Phe roll. As for spijrits, sugar, glasses, 
■the mngerbread,' dec,, of these articles we 
be- have always & small private supply in 
veil the closet, to which some allusion has 
i on. already been made. In that closet we 
Jar J also keep our Hume, our Dubois, our 

ght set of the Wayerky Kovels, our Don 
B of .luati, our Swift, our Warburton, our 
hief Burke, our Boxiana, our Hundell, 
>(xm our Hobertson, our Delpbiii Classics, 
hen our 1745 tracts,, our Rabelais, our 
:e<l, Musket and Bayonet of the ci-devani 
vi- first regiment, our Magazine, our Cro- 
Re- mona, and our ParinesaU for the time 
the, being. Thus are we always prepared 
the to do our duty as a Contributor In 
oup every possible shape. We sit down 
rian in tms way,, with a Arm sense that 
in ^nothing can come amiss to us—and 
the^pt is. almbst a dead certainty that the 
ask oisIiGs are empty, and somebotly disb¬ 
ar- ed in etetnumt ere we quench our burn- 
a of ers;—(only see how soon the Gas Vo- 
fast cabulary comes into play.) 
flr- Sir Book, in this book of his, says 
hat that he utterly i^sapprores of gas in 
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the interior of ilwelllng>liouses. If he 
nicai^ the coal-gaii, we entirely agree 
with him; but, as to the oil-g.as, his 
opinion i» diiimetrically opp()s^ to 
oui% We have only 20 shares in the 
Edinburgh Oil-Gas Company, 50 in 
the Continental, 50 in the Colonial, 
and five in the Glasgow; so that we 
are sure no one will subset us of 
speaking from interested motives on 
tliis occasion. The fact is, that,,ever 
since it was brought into the house, 
wc have never used our spectecles, ex¬ 
cept in reading parliamentary debates; 
and as for the notion of there being 
any unpleasant odour from the use of 
oii-gas in a room, the public may dc« 
pend upon it there cannot be a grosser 
delusion. It is impossible that any- 
btuly should have a iiner nose than 
ours—in fact, wc have sustained inore 
misery from the High-street than al¬ 
most any individual now living ; and 
we now solemnly declare, that we can 
IKTccive no smeii whatever about this 
gjis. This statement we are willing, 
if called upon, to verify upon oath— 
and we shall think meanly indeed of 
Air Hook, if he hesitates to expui^e 
from the second, or, if we be loo late 
for that, from the third edition of the 
work wc are now reviewing, a sarcasm 
which, if persisted in, may essentially 
injure, for a time, the progress of a 
great and beautiful invention, but 
which, in after ages, can only liave 
the cttcct of giving the world (then all 
over gas) a humbler idea man we 
would wish it to have of the author of 
Sayings and Doings, os an intellectual 
character; Men of his class should 
always be in advance of their age^not 
behind it. They ought, in justice to 
themselves, to take sherry with their 
cheese long before port is exploded 
among the species at large, ana burn 
gas at their bed-skies, while itscarce- 
ly blazes with suspected brilliancy 
over the very brass Knockers of their 
next-door neighbours. Verb. sap. 

The iiict is, that wc are angry widi 
Hook ; for he, of ad burning and shin¬ 
ing lights of our day, is the last that 
ought to have picked a quarrel with 
the gas. The Author of Waverley 
may, no doubt, claim kindred with 
the universal sun, bis beauia 
down equally and impartia&y upon 
art and nature, the evil and we good, 
the grand and the. beautiful; tlte pic¬ 
turesque and the absurd. lu like 
manner, no doubt, nMir he of the 
Lights and Shadows lutcn himself, 


or he likened, unto the ecMft moon, 
whose dim and yellow radiance gleams 
only upon that which is obsmre, and 
gleams Upon nothing which it does 
not render lovely. So also may Caleb 
'Williams, Esq., the Revorena Adsm 
Blair, Dr Faustus, Baron Alanflrecl, Air 
Matthew Wald, aod the rest of that 
set, compare tlteuiselves with the red 
strong flame of the volcano, ^e illu¬ 
mination and the cause' of misery. So 
also may Geoffrey Crayoti' and Alajor 
Ravelin pair off* with your wax taper, 
the slimmest, gentoelest, and sweetest 
of all snufi’-takers Sir Andrew Wy¬ 
lie, honest man, with your honest tal¬ 
low candleand Hogg, dear Hogg, 
with the doup thereof. But Theo¬ 
dore Hook is of the town, townly. 
He has no existence where there are 
not new streets, Alacadam roads, cx- 
tiii'^uibhcr steeples, and gas-lights. 
If he dresses out two »nen for your 
amusement, you may safely guess that 
the one of them has stays; and if he 
sets about painting a wom.an, you may 
lie almost quite sure he will not for¬ 
get her cheeks: We defy tliis au¬ 
thor to ride in anything lei^s modern 
than a cabriolet. We bet fifty shil¬ 
lings to fivcpCHCc he has not worn a 
white neckcloth before dinner these 
five years, or after dinner these two 
years. We give any odds that he 
sports a platina chain. We are decid¬ 
edly of opinion that ho has no breast¬ 
pin, and that his sleeve-buttons have 
ncmande<l the rape of four locks. W’e 
know, from the very style of his com¬ 
position, that be patronizes Bramah’s 
pens, the Diorama, and St Feray. 
And yet here is he sporting the unso- 
phisticate, forsooth, and turning up 
his nose at our dear gas—dear for it- 
.self surely, hut scarcely less dear as 
being the very type and most express 
image of his own genius, both as to 
the novelty of its character, the bril¬ 
liancy of its display, and the subject- 
matter of its illnminatiou. Some poet 
has sung. 

This lump here, Tm thinking, 
la I^ecturer HazUtt, 

Sparkling and stinking 
As if Hwere with gas lit. 

this was in the days-jA^ coal- 
gas.- We now, in the era ^eternally 
gloriously oil, say. 

If no lover of Hqok’s, 

You’re a gosUu or asslet; 

For I’ve sliares—and his hooks 
Are all over with gas lit. 

So now, once more, to our aritique, 
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A review may be written for three 
different purposes—the benefit of tlie 
publisher, who has the copyright of 
the work reviewed—the benefit of the 
author of the work, in so far as that 
is separate from the interest of the 
publisher aforesaid—and the benefit 
of the reading public. Were we 
writing for any other periodical but 
this, we should add a. fourthly, viz. the 
benefit of the periodical wherein the 
review cometh forth. But such con¬ 
siderations are base and contemptible. 


and (need we add ?) have no place in 
the Blackwood. We purpose to make 
the present article more than usually 
comprehensive, and therefore to in- 
clu(tc within it three several entire 
Reviews, adapted severally for the 
three different sets of purposes of which 
we have just been attempting to give 
a tabular idea. First, then, here goes 
a bookseller’s Review of Sayings and 
Doings ! Tiptoes, if you please. Mas¬ 
ter Colburn—««wo tua res agitur, lit¬ 
tle man. 


iHebCrin (or ^hKsfjbcr*^ 3denef[t» 

Wk have seldom enjoyed a more exquisite treat than in tlie perusing, or 
rather, to speak correctly, the devouring of these fascinating volumes. Tlie 
author, if we may believe the on dit of the highest circles of fashion and litera¬ 
ture, is a gentleman of no ordinary rank in the world of politics, as well as in 
that of letters. Supreme tact and knowledge of life in its most varied walks, 
united with the most engaging elegance and sparkling refreshingness of style, 
exquisite novelty of plan and execution, and an inexhaustible fund of interest 
and wit, conspire to render these volumes the most delightful gift the world 
has for many years received, and to leave no regret upon the candid reader’s 
mind, except that genius, talent, and acquirement, of the first order, should 
be contaminated by the admixture of high-flown ultra feelings in politics, 
and, indeed, a disdainful aversion for liberal opinions. The success of the work 
has been unparalleled, and, however widely dissenting from the prejudices of 
the author as to certain subjects, we cannot so far compromise our own feel¬ 
ings, as to insinuate, in the shax>e of literary criticism, that this success has 
been undeserved. The run continues unabated. 


Clap ** a distinguished contempo- you cannot, in conscience, send Mr 
rary observes,” before that, Mr Col- Tickler less than a large-paper copy of 
bourn j and please to remark, that if “ Knoland, nv Count 'Tims,” for 
the Chronicle gets ten miineas for put- writing it.—N. B. Attend to this, 
ting itin without “ [I^Adver tisement,^ ” 
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(or 

alias 

LJSTTERS 0¥ TIMOTHV TICKLEB, ESQ. TO EMINENT MTERABY CHARACTERS. 


No. XX. 


To Theouore E. Hook, Esq. 


Care of iiis Royal Hiohness the Duke op Gloucester, 

Bagsuot. 


Private and corfidenttal. 


DEi#I OOK, • 

Many thanks to you for your dharining New Series: and since you bid me 
speak my honest mind on the subject, rely upon it I shall do so most cheerfully. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that this series is, as a series, better 
than the former, but that there is no one tale in it quite so good as your Danvers. 
** The Sutherliintls” is the first of the new scries—and, as a story, the best— 
Moreover, it is more likely to be of use than any of life others. The Man 
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at many Friends” Is very cleverly done up, though I think the hero is even 
more uninteresting than the common run of moderns bearing that designation. 
Nothing can be better than Noel, Dyson, Wilson, and, above all, Monsieur 
lloussolc. These thiiigSj be assured, will live. The children-after-dinner scene 
is inimitable, and oiipit to bo got upon the stage. Tin old Elliston a hint. 

The “ Passion and Principle” is the most improbable story you have done, 
always excepting that of our twice-hanged friend in the older scries. Yet in 
this you have contrived to paint by far ^e best picture of one species of hu« 
man life that has ever appeared—I mean the life of boy-boarding-schools. At 
which establishment were you educated yourself, by the way ?—^Tickle’s, or 
llodnoy’s?—Vour 1\J. tie Honfleur is really a first-rate thing, quite as humor¬ 
ously pathetic as Matthews's poor devil with the letter in his Transatlantic 
Budget. Welsted, as usual, is an ass. I was quite in love with the two Ladies 
ilutherford, until Maria fancied the dominie ; since tlien, I have concentra¬ 
ted all my regards upon the sister—But this enire noutt! 

But there are two things ui>ou which I must ofter you my very highest 
and warmest congratulations—First, the decidedly moral and religious tone 
you have so admirably preserved throughout a work abounding in so many 
most graphic and complete delineations of all the mysteries of wickedness. 

You have, indeed, managed this matter with the most consummate tact, 
flow different from the vile, sneering, dissipated, blackguard tone of Don 
Juan! Byron could not paint the roae, without betraying the roturin himself, 
and therefore his works are deservedly excluded from the young, the fair, the 
tickle, the fanciful, and the inexperienced, and indeed read by none except per¬ 
sons of that gravity of character, that no descriptions, however warm, can be 
supposed to raise the smallest tingle in their veins—read, in short, merely by 
literary men, for some little merits of style, and so forth ; and by studious di¬ 
vines, who wish to have the means of addressing their congregations upon sub¬ 
jects of a certain cast, in a more knowing, ami therefore a more efficiently edi¬ 
fying manner, than they could do if they relied merely on their own happily li¬ 
mited experience, and innocent ignorance of the worldas it is. But you, sir, have 
achieved a very dift'ercut sort of triumph. In point of fact, you put me more 
in mind of a respectable divine describing merely for the purpose of denoun¬ 
cing, than of any other character. I wish only our divines in general could 
catch your happy art of writing, so as to render the most useful of all species 
of admonition, the most agreeable also of all possible species of recreation. Ex- 
eyinti monumenium tcre permnius ! Did you never think of taking orders ? 

The other matter on which I have to say something particukrly, is also, 
though not of sacred, of most serious importance. I allude to your method— 
your broad, bold, origiual,knd unanswerable method, of shewing the utter ab¬ 
surdity of those new-fangled .lucobin, levelling scoundrels, who wish to set up 
the lower orders, forsooth, and depreciate, in every possible way, the charac¬ 
ter of “ the aristocracy of our country.” Former advocates of our siiU* of the 
question used to be contented with asserting that the hightT: classes have their 
virtues quite as much as the lower; in fact, that virtue and happiness are 
possessions divided, after all, in pretty equal proportions among all the diffirent 
orders of society. Upon this head you have certainly taken much bolder 

S ound. You have asserted in precept, and proved by practical narratives, that 
gh virtue is much more frequently to be found in union with the possession 
of high rank, than under any other circumstances. Your baronets are always 
worthy men ; your barons are good fellows ; but your earls are perfect angels 
in blue ribbons. This is right. Tliis is die true tone. Nothing like meeting 
a false view of things with a fair one, in a decided way. 1 think the House 
of Lords should vote you a piece of plate of considerable value. 

*But this is not all. You, dear sir, have attacked the lower orders in a still 
more direct, .and perhaps even a still more annihilatory style than the above. The 
old wits used to ridicule the affectations of humble persons aping elevation ; 
they used to shew up in high' fun the absurdities of your tailor on horseback, 
your Abigail playing my lady in the stage-coach; your butler doing the cap¬ 
tain, &Q* &c. &c. But this was not going to the real root of the matter. It 
was reserved for you to do the job thoroimhly—^it was reserved for you to shew 
that a tailor, even when he has no thoughts of mounting on Imrseback, but is 
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quite Gontonteil vrith his boturd by day, and his bed by night, isjaer 40 ntid in sc 
a worthless and contemptible animal—(he mostlegifiimate ^ect of ridicule--and 
why ? Why, simply, because he is not a gentleman. Hang the scoundrel! He ab¬ 
solutely eats bread and cold l>acon for his luncheon. The monster swills porter. 
—yea, even swipes. How can a roan, whose gunro have been adequately satu- 
ratetl with the blood of bqurdeaux, think of such beings witli sumcient indig¬ 
nation ! The thing is imiiossible. My God! only think of it!—TIic daughters 
of a schoolmaster at llighgate eat with two-pronged steel forks—with hay¬ 
makers,” as you properly call them! One of these girls actually calls for a 
fflass of ale" ! ! 1 during dinner! Another of them eats cold roast-beef and 
pickled cabbage at supper! Another of them mixes gin, water, and sugar, for 
her base father’s use, iu a tumbler. The degraded little animal actually goes 
this length 1 These, my friend, are the facts which you may justly be said to 
have shewn up, for the first time, in the true and proper light. Thcry only 
required to be generally known in order to their being visited with that 
withering sense of public indignation, which at this moment is beginning to 
make itself felt in every comer of the Britannic empire. 

Continue, dear sir, to carry the war in this style into the enemy's own quar¬ 
ters. Continue, I beseech you, to impress upon the public mind, in every pos¬ 
sible shape, and by every possible argument, the necessity of noarid^ing and 
maintaining among us all, a proper and thorough contempt for people that 
eat with steel forks, drink ale and porter,' and have no better notions of life 
and gaiety, than a little dance in. a village, and a walk home” with a sweet¬ 
heart. This class of vemiin must really be extirpated. 

My own opinion is decidedly with yours. No man is really worthy of the 
name, unless he can shew his evidence in the shape of a ntaison nioutce m town, 
and a hospitable and elegant chateau in some of our counties. I consider a de¬ 
scent from a long line of barons—an cilucation at Eton and Oxford—a service 
of plate—-a scat iu parliament—and fifteen tliousand a-year, at the very least, 
as indispensable^. Below this one really should not go. I also perfectly s^ri^c 
with you as to the horror of ripe Cheshire cheese. 

Will nobody take up this nuisance of kitchen wines iu the-Housc ? The thing 
still exists in too many quarters. Believe me always 

Youra afi'eetioDately, 

Timothy TicKLtu. 

SouTMSiDK, F^uary 10. 

We sliall now draw our arUele to a conclusion with, 

III. 

3Elebtrto Cor 9detu(it ot piihltc. 

public and con/idsniiftl. 

Dear Public,-— If you have any seiise'^at all, which (pardon the frccdoiri) 
we doubt, yon will never, most assuredly, put credence in anything whatever 
that enters into the composition of a review, except only the extracts from the 
book under torture. Be assured, that nothing is more easy than to make a 
wise book look silly upon such; occasions—except, perhaps, to make a silly book 
look' wise. Trust you to nothing but the actual specimens quoted from the 
- victm. By clever quotation has not .leffrcy made W^ordsworth pass over all 
Christendom for an ass ? And, by adroit qu<^tions, has not the same perso- 
i«^e made some five dozen of the merest whig idiots in the world avoid the 
imputation for months—nay, in some cases, even for years—of fatuity ?—We 
might shew up the Quarterly in equal style ; but ** it s an ill binl tliat befou|s 
its ain nest,” quoth the adage, and we are dumb. Tliislttiuch is certain, that 
WE never expected anybody to put thith in any part of any review of our in¬ 
diting, except, the e-xtracts; and, therefore, sans phrase, wc proceed to give 
you, at least, tin? power of sedng what sort ®f person Theodore Hook is. 

SrECIMKX THE BIRST. 

A dry old colonel in the army l^ing come to town for the express purpose 
of reclaiming his nephew, who is involved ha all the most riotous, expensive. 
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and really knowings blackguardism of London, dines the first day with his at> 
tomey in Gray's Inn Lane. The dinner is decent—the wine tolerableo—but 
ivnat follows r 


“ The meal was speedily iinfslicd, and 
the dessert put down, and Arden, who, os 
the reader may imaf'ine, was most anxious 
to hear tidings of his misguided nephew, 
commenced a series of enquiries upon the 
interesting siilgect, when Jifrs Abberly 
interrupted the conversation by asking 
her husband ‘just to ring the bell.' 

“ Tins request having been complied 
with, a servant appeared, to whom his; 
mistress whispered, ‘ Tell Oawesto bring 
the children: ’ the man disappeared, and 
the lady, turning to Louisa, wdth one of 
those sweet smiles which ladies about to 
praise themselves are in the Imbit of put¬ 
ting oil, said, ‘ We are very oJd-tasbioned 
folks,* Miss Neville. Mr A. and myself 
make it a rule to have all the children 
round us every day after dinner—some 
people don’t like it, hut 1 hope end trust 
we shall never be so fashionable as ikat 
comes to.’ ' 

Miss Neville was about to rejoin 
something very laudatory, touching in¬ 
fantine attraction and maternal affection, 
when a considerable uproar and squalling 
was heard in the hall, and the parlour 
door flying open, Dawes made her tip- 
peiirance, attended^ seven fine healthy 
creatures, vmying in tlteir height from 
four feet two, to two feet four, and in 
their ages from ten to three years. Chatrs- 
were ranged round the table for the young 
fry, who were extremely orderly and well- 
behaved for a short time, and m the first 
instance taken to the Colonel to be prais¬ 
ed : the old gentleman, who was not par- ' 
ticularly fond of nestlings at any time, bat 
whose whole heart and soul were at the 
present moment occupied.iri the affairs of 
his prodigal nephew, kissed one and pat¬ 
ted the other, and ‘ blessed the little heart* 
of Hth one, and * pretty deared’ that one, 
until the ceremony of inspection and ap.- 
probation having been fully gone through, 
Che whole party was turned over to Louisa, 
CO unde^o a second similar opei'^on ; 
after this, they were placed up^pilie 
chairs assigned to them, Dawes retired, 
and the conversation was resumed. 

“ ‘ And pray noW,‘ sa'id the Colonel, 

* what is your real opinion, Mr Abberly, 
of the state of poor Geoi'go's pecuntary 
affairs ?’ 

“ ‘ Sir,* said Abberly, ♦ 1 really think, 
if you wish me to speak candidly—Maria, 
my dear, look at Georgina,—she is spill¬ 
ing all the sugar over the table.' 

“ * Georgina,* said Mrs Abberly, em- 
phatically, * keep still, child j Soplry, help 
your sister to some sugar.* 

«“ I really believe,* ronUnacd Mr Ab- 
VoL. XVII. 


berly, * that Mr George Arden—Sopl^, 
put down tiiat knife—Maria, that chM 
will cut her fingers off, how can you Jet 
ber do so—I wonder at yon—upon my 
w'ont, Sophy, I am quite ashamed of you.* 

“ ‘ i^jdiy, you naughty girl,* cried her 
mamma, ‘ put down that knife, directly, 
or I’ll send you np-stalrs.' 

“ * I was only catting the cake, ma,* 
said Sophy. 

“ * Don’t do it again, tiien, and sit still,* 
exclaimed the mother; and turning to 
Loui.^ added in an under-tone, ‘ Pretty 
dears, U is so difficult to keep them quiet 
at that age.* 

“ * Well, sir,* again said the Colonel, 

‘ but let me beg you to tell me seriously 
what yon advise then to be done in Uie 
first instance.* 

“ * Why, there is inti one course,* an¬ 
swered the lawyer, who .was a man of 
first-rate talent; ‘ you know, sir, there 
are different modes of treating different 
cases, but in tins instance, the course, I 
Uiink, is clear and evident—Tom, you 
naughty child, you’ll be down; get off 
the bade of Colonel Arden’s clialr di¬ 
rectly.* 

“ ‘ What a funny pig-tail 1* exclaimed 
somebody, in reference to a minute ar¬ 
ticle of that sort worn by the Colonel. 
Sophy laughed, and slapp^ her brother's 
shoulder. 

“ ‘ Hush, William,' e.xclaiined Mrs 
Abberly, holding up her hand in a me¬ 
nacing posture. 

‘ “ * And that course,’ continued the 

master of the house, * if there be a chance 
yet left of preserving the young man, it 
will be absolutely necessary to pursue.’ 

« ‘ Tell me, then, for Geid’s sake,* said 
the Colonel, deeply interested, and high¬ 
ly agitated, ‘ what you propose sAeu/d be 
our first measure.* 

“ ‘ George, my love,* exclaimod Mrs 
Abberly to her husband, ‘ will you be good 
enough to speak to Jlobert? he won’t 
leave Sophy alone, and he don’t mind tne, 
the least in the world.* 

“ * Robert, be quiet,* thundered out 
his father in an awful tone. 

“ ‘ She won't give me any cherries, 
pa,’ said Robert. 

** * That’s a story, now, Robert,* cried 
tlie eldest girl, who was neatly'teir years 
old, and was screwed in, and poked out, 
to look like a woman; with curls, and a 
necklace, and a dress exactly like her 
mother’s, who was forty. 

“ * I’m sure you have had more fiiaii 
Sophy—only you are such a rude boy.* 

“ ‘ Bless my licart 1* said the Colondl, 
3 G 
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lialf asid<>. and vi'arinitiK u little ivitli the 
events, ‘ I hcf' yoitr pardon, what did you 
say you would advise, Mr Ahberly ?’ 

** ‘ Decidedly this’ sairl Ablwrly, ‘ I — 
“ ‘ iWy love,' interrupted Mrs Ahberly 
once mure, ‘ is that port or claret, near 
you ? Dr Mani^o says Maria is to have 
hair a glass of.port wine every day after 
dinner, this hot weather,—half a glass— 
tliank you—there—not more—that will 
do, dear—here Mr Ahberly had con¬ 
cluded the operation of pouring out. 

‘ Tom,’ said mamma, ‘ go and fetch the 
wine (or your sister, there’s a dear love.’ 

Tom did as he tvas bid, tripped hU 
toe over the corner of the ro^ in passing 
round the corner of the tal^, and de¬ 
posited the major pore of the port wine 
in the lap of Miss Louisa NevQle, who 
was habited in an app!e<green silk pelisse, 
(wijich she Jnid not taken off since her 
arrival,) that was by no means improved 
ill its appearance by the accidental re¬ 
ception of the edhtents of Miss Mai'ia’s 
glass. 

“ * Good God ! Tom,’ evclaimed Mrs 
Ahberly, ‘whnt an awkward child you 
arc !~near Miss Neville, what shall w'e 
do ?—ring the bell, Sophy, send for Sim¬ 
mons, or send tor Miss Neville’s maid— 
MUs Neville, pray take off your pelisse.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 assure you it is jiot of the 
slightest consequence,’ said Louisa, with 
pne of her sw'cetest smiles, at the same 
moment wisliing Tom bad been at the 
bottom of the Ked Sea before he had 
given her the benefit of his gauckeriti ; u 
stain upon a silk dress being, as every¬ 
body knows, at alt times and seasons a 
feminine aggravation of the first class. 

“ Tom, unticipaliijg a beating from 
some quarter, but which, he did not stop 
to calculate, set up a most melliffiious 
howling; this awakened from its peace- 
ful slumbers a fat poodle, who had been 
reposing after a hearty dinner beneath the 
table, and who forthwitli commenced a 
must terrific barking, 

“ ‘ Be quiet, Tom,’ said Mr Akberly, 
—* ?,Iaria, my angel, do keep the children 
still.’ 

“ ‘ Ma,’ exclaimed Maria junior, * I’m 
lU^o lose my w'inc,—am I, pa ?’ 

No, my love, to be sure,’ said Ab- 
l^^riy; * Come here and fetch it yourself, 

' TOy darling,* 

^ *'SJie had better drink it fAen», Mr 
A.,* said tile prudent mother. > 

“ And accordingly, under ■ the tumeS- 
htice of his wife, who kept watehing him 
us to the exact quantity, periodically 
cautioning hirq with—there, my love— 
tlicre, iny dear—that will do—no more, 
myj^vCf &C.— Mr A., as she JBiootnsburify 


called liiiu, poured out another half-glas» 
of port wine, as prescribed by lioctor 
Mango, for Ids daughter. 

Old Arden, whose patience was near¬ 
ly exhausted, and who thought that Mrs 
Ahberly was, like Lady Cork’s chairs 
upon state occasions, screwed to her 
place, sought what be considered a fa¬ 
vourable ' lull,’ as the sulors call it, 
to endeavour to ascertain what Ab- 
berly’s plan for the redemption of Ids 
nephew actually was and had just wound 
himself into an interrogative shape, when 
Mrs Ahberly called his attention by ob¬ 
serving, ’ that a certain little lady,’ look- 
ii^ very archly at Miss Maria, * wanted 
very much to let him hear how well she 
could repeat a little poem without hook.’ 

** Mr» Ahberly had prepared J.outsa 
for this, by whispering to her, tliat such 
exliibitions created emulation in the nur¬ 
sery, and that Dawes was a very superior 
person, and with Miss Giihbins, (who was 
quite iiivaiuuble,) brought them on de¬ 
lightfully. 

“ ‘ I shall bo charmed, ma’am,’ said 
the Colonel, heaving a sigh. And ac¬ 
cordingly the child stood up at liis side, 
and began that heiuitiful hit of Barbauld- 
ism so extremely popular in the lower 
forms of preparatory schools, called 
‘ The Beggar's Peiitioii.’ Atden could 
not, however, suppress a significant ejacu¬ 
lation, quite iiitelUgible to his niece, 
when the dear little Maria, smelling of 
soap and bread and butter, with her 
shoulders pushed back, her head stiict: 
up, and her clavicubc developed like 
drum-Biicks, squeaked out the opening; 
line— 

" * Pity the eonows of a poor old man,’ 

“ * Ah !’—exclaimed Arden, at tbn 
same time pushing back his chair and 
twirling his thumt^ 

" ' Pity the aonowg of a iKx>r old rami,* 
continued the sweet innocent, 

'* ‘ W'hoee trembling Ibnbs lias bore him to o<jt 
d(x>r. 

Whose dare arc dwildcn’d to it soitcst pan, 

<• •GivcTdllefi 
said Mrs Ahberly. 

" • Give a leaf,' 
said the child, 

•* • And Heaven’— 

■ continued Mrs Abberly. 

•• ' Give a leaf and Heaven’— 

repeated Maria, 

*•' * And Koax'cn’— 

‘ Well, what’s next?’ said Mr Abberly. 

" • Give A leaf and Heaven, well what’e nest r 

said the child. 
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“ * No, my dear love,’ said her papa, that Im thought Louisa had better go and * 
patting her little hcRd,— ehange her dress, hoping that a move on 

•Moav'ii will Tjiess your »tore.* part w'ould induce the mistress of the 

‘ Why, you said it yesterday, my darling, house to carry off her troop of chickens, 
witliout missing a single word.’ Nor was he wrong in bis expectations, al- 

" • rieav’xi.-wiU bless your store, tliough the Operation was not so speedily 

said the child. effected as he imagined. The ceremo* 

“ ‘ N<,w that’s all learntfrom the kook, "ies of re-rihgJng tJie bell, re*su»maning 
Colonel,’ said jMrs Abberly, * not by the servant, re-ordering Dawes, were aU 
rote!’ to be performed in detail, and were ao- 

“ ‘ Very pretty indeed, ma’am,’ said cordingly gone through, with that sort of 
the Colonel, * very clever >’ mechanical precision, which proved he. 

“ ‘ Ah! but tlMsre are six more verses, yond a douirt, that it was, as Mrs Abber- 
sir,’ said Sophy; ‘ she only knows three, ly had said, ^tlmir constant custom in ilie 
—I ran say ’em all!’ afternoon' to parade their protntsiiigpro- 

“ ‘ That you can’t,’ said Tom; * I can geny after dinner, 
say ’em better tlian you ; besides, 1 can The various fdgetttngsand twistings 
say all about * Tlie Black-bectle’s Ball,’ of the old Arden, rvhose age and disposi- 
and * Tlie Bull and the Watering-pot.’ tion militated considerably against any- 

•“ ‘ Oh, you story-teller, Tom!’ thing like a restraint npon- his feelings, 

“‘I Csin,’ said Tom ; ‘you may go and and whose manner generally indicated 
ask Miss Gubbins if I can’t.’ tlic workings of his mind, had not esca. 

“ * I know you can’t, Tom, and Miss ped the observation of Mrs Abberly, who 

Giihliins said so only yesterday,’ replied saw with a inotiier’s eye tliat ‘the Colo- 
Sophy. , nei was not fond of children.* It was 

“ ‘ flush, hush, my dears!’. said the highly complimentary to her perception 
master of the house; ‘ never mind who upon tliis point, that the old gcntlemari 
says that; you know you arc older than whispered in a sort of mingled agony and 
Tom, my love. Pray, Colonel,’ ^ the triumpli to I.oiiisaas she passed him, in 
fond father, turning to the agitated old leaving the dinner-parlour with all the 
man, ‘ do you think Sophy grows like her young fry, ‘Oh, for the days of good 
mother ?’ King Herod.’ This fatal speech was 

“ ‘ Very like indeed,’ said the Colonel; overheard by Mrs Abberly, and w hen the 
at the same moment, patting Master Ro- exemplary parent was confiding to the 
beft on the head, who happened to be trusty Dawes the little community, whosi! 
srunding by him, playing with his watch- appetites for supper had been sharpened 
chain and seals;—the merry-andrew by the fruits, sugars, wines, creams, and 
dresses of the younger branches of the swcetcakes, with whicii tliey had been 
family not very distinctly marking the crammed after dinner, she observed to 
difference in their sexes. that trust)' servant, * that Colonel Arden 

About this period the Colonel, who was next door to a brute.’ ” 
tvas on the point of despair, observed. 

The bnite, however, nrast needs, after having his other hotde, adjourn to 
the drawing-room. Mark the sequel. Mrs Abberly having overheard the 
colonel'a concluding speech in the drawing-roont, was ordering the children 
out of tlic drawing-Tooln the moment she saw the old sinner enter it; but tlie 
colonel makes a very handsome apology—indeed, cverytlniig is smoothed over, 
and the coffee cups are hllcd. Mrs Abberlj, in feet, (let us take the novel¬ 
ist’s own words wherever we can,) 

“ felt almost pleased with the Colonel, constant rosnatk upon the education of boys 
when he called her favourite Tmn, ("Irtthont at home, under the superintcndanceof mam - 
exception tlie rudest and stupidest hoy in mas and governesses, and liad dismissed his 
Christendom,) and, placing him paternally young friend with an approving conipli- 
at hu side, began to question him on sun- ment, when the boy, wishing to shew that 
dry topics usually resorted to upon similar be knew more than the old man thought 
occasions. From this promLiug lad the for, looked him in the fisce, and adeed him, 
old gentleman lesmed that four and fear who lived next door to him ? 
make nine, that WSUam fee Conqueror “ ^ Next door to me, my fine fellow, 
was the last af the Roman. Bmperors, that said fee Colenri, ‘ why, nodtody t feat is 
p,unpowder was invented by Ouy Fawkes, to say, I live in fee county far fr^ any 
and feat fee first man who went up in an other house—my next neighbour is Lord 
air-balloon w'as Christopher Columbus. In Malephant.’ 

the extreme accuracy of these answers, he _ “ * Ah 1’ said Tom, * and is he a bruU, 
received a satisfactory corroboration of his sir?’ 
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* No, my dear,’ answered the Colonel; 

* he is an excellent man, and one of my 
oldest friends.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, then,’ swd the boy, ‘ who lives 
on the other side of you ?’ 

“ * Wliy, my neighbour,jou the other 
side,’ said the ColoncT, surprued at the ap¬ 
parently unnatural inquisitiveness of the 
child, ^is the rector of my parish.* 

** Is he a brute, sir ?’ enquired master 
Abberly. 

“ ‘ No, my dear,* said the Colond; ‘ a 
pattern for country clergymen—never did 
there exist a better man^* 

‘ Ah !* smd Tom, evidcaitly disap- 
{Minted, 

“ * Why do you ask ?* said his father. 

‘ 1 don’t know,’ replied the boy. 

“ ‘ You should never ask questions, 
child, without knowing why,* said papa. 

*“ I do know why, only I shan’t tell,’said 
Torn. 

“ ‘ I desire you teiH, Tom,’ Siud liis pa¬ 
rent, anticipating a display of that preco¬ 
cious wit, for which the dunderheaded ass 
was so celebrated in his own family. 

“ ‘ Ob, I’ll tell it, if you like ! it’s only 
because I wanted to know which of them 
gentlemen was brutes,’ said the boy. 

“ ‘ \Vhy,niy fine fellow P’said the Colo¬ 


nel, whose curiosity wqs wlicttcd by the 
oddity of the questions. 

“ '• Why,* replied Tom, ‘ because when 
mamma was talking to Dawes just now, 
about you, she said you wo.s next door to 
a brute, and ao 1 wanted to know who he 
was.' 

** This was the signal for generrl conster¬ 
nation ; Miss Gubbins hemmed loud, and 
tumbled over the' music, which lay on the 
piano—the eldest girl laughed outright—. 
Mr A bberly threatened to whip his son and 
lidr—Mrs .\bbcrly turned as red as scarlet, 
and endeavoured to convince Miss Neville 
of the utter groundlessness of the charge 
against her, and proclaimed the whole 
fair to be a new instance of Tom’s preco¬ 
cious archness, and a mere application of 
his own, at the moment, of some story which 
he had heard smiie other person tell. 

The Colonel, however, joined so gootl- 
hamourcdly in a laugh with his nims at 
the jniiveti of the boy, and bore the attack 
with so much kindness, thatIVIrs Abbcrly, 
whatever she might have previously UuHight 
or said upon the subject, set the old gentle¬ 
man down as a ^ dear kind creature,* and 
continued praising him periodically through 
the evening.” 

'etf 


Spiccimen tub Secokb 

Shall l)c taken from another story—that ydeped ** Passion and Ihrinciple." 
What wc quote is a mere episode—a sketch, in fact, of some part of die life of 
Major General Sir Frederick Brashlcigh, Jf.C.B. late Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s forces in Bombay. Suppose the General as yet only a subaltern, 
and newly landed in India, and then hear liow Theodore reports his progress. 


“ Before nine months had elapsed, he 
had fought three duels, been once tried 
by a court-martial, and sent to Coventry 
by the regiment half a dozen times for 
churtish conduct; tired tlicrefore of the 
round of tiffing, dining, and supping, witli 
a set of men t>y whom he clearly saw he 
was listed, and for whom be entertained 
Gie most sovere^n contempt, he availed 
biiiMelf of the removal of the regiment to 
the city of palaces, (as Calcutta is railed 
in India,) to unite liimself to one of those 
young ladies who arc annually sent out 
to the white flesh market of tlie Hast, 
like unstamped cards, which are made 
for exportation, the return of which, to 
liliigland to be played with, incurs a hea¬ 
vy penalty. Of the lady’s hunily, friends, 
connexions, or circumstances, he of course 
knew as little as she knew of his; but, 
nevertheless, she acecptetl his offer ira- 
mediately upon its being made, in obedi¬ 
ence . to the directions of her female 
.friendand who gave her to uu- 

l^^erstand that it was a rule in the cumal 
^"^zar of Bengal, for Venture-Misses to 
take the first man who proposed j. -and 
aceordingly Miss Amelia Fossdyko be-> 
caSw'&Srt Bmhleigh in about three 


weeks after her first interview with her 
future husband. 

“ As 1 was at no period of their resi¬ 
dence there, either in their Bungalow, or 
indeed, iu India itself, it is impossible for 
me to say how they passed their 'time, 1 
iiave heard that he was chiefly addicted to 
cock-fighting, in which humane diversion, 
and all its concomitant pleasures of train¬ 
ing, feeding, matching, weighing, and 
heeling, he took great delight, and con- 
.stimcd much of hia time; she was ami¬ 
able, placid, and contented, and became 
a mother durii>g the first year of her mar- 
riiigc, and, occupied with her Ayali and 
baby, went on pretty well, until, ns the 
nov'elty of matrimony wore off, and her 
laudable determination to be pleased with 
India and her hiisbuitd a little abated, she 
began to discover, as all his acquaintan¬ 
ces had discovered long before, that there 
never e»sted upon earth a more uncivi¬ 
lized disagreeable animal in human shape 
than her ‘ dear Frederick Braslilcigh.’ 

“ It so happened, and such things will 
happen, that Mrs Braslileigh, who was 
extremely pretty, and graceful beyond tlie 
general averago of exportation girls, was 
at a public entertainment at Calcutta, 
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and most particularly attracted tb« notice 
of his Excellency the then Commander 
of the forces ;~>who his Excellency was, 
I shall keep religiously secret, for more 
reasons than onet no matter, he saw, 
and admired her, discovered her name, 
inquired of his aid-de-camp the regiment, 
and rarik of her husband,—whether a 
King’s officer ? or Company’s ? to all of 
which, he received (as generals do, when 
tljey ask such questions of their staff) an¬ 
swers clear and succinct, which appeared 
extremely satisfactory; the character of 
the lieutenant was sketchily given, and 
upon reference to a gay lady pf a certain 
time of life, higli in favour at the Pre¬ 
sidency, his Excellency was satisfied 
(hat the plaintive expression w'hich Mrs 
iSrashlcigh’s features occasionally wore 
during the evening, resulted from some 
secret sorrow, some silent jfl'ief connect¬ 
ed with domestic events, and, in short, 
that she was what is colloquially called 
‘ vol happy with her husband.* 

“ Ills Excellency the commander of 
the forces caused himself forthwith to be 
introduced to the fair mourner; and al¬ 
though t|o places in the world are so ri¬ 
diculously ceremonious as our oriental 
settlements of tea-dealers and cotton- 
picker-s, his Excellency waved all the 
usual forms which are so jealously adhered 
to, in order to give the money-making ex¬ 
iles who reside tlicrc sometbirig like-im¬ 
portance in their banishment, and made 
the amiable during the evening most 
charmingly and successfully. 

“ Poor Mrs Brashleighf^who Iiad been 
long enough married to vupe her charms 
and attractions by the way in which her 
husband seemed to appreciate them, held 
them in no great estimation, and never 
dreamt that she hud that evening captiva¬ 
ted the gay and gallant gcnenil wiio ruled 
and reigned over his Majesty’s forces and 
those of John Company with undivided 
power and control. 

" Poor un^spectiiig thing 1 she was 
doomed very soon to be undeceived upon 
this important point. Early the next 
day, she and her loving apouse, who 
had just returned from cork-feeding, 
were seated at tiffin in their Bungalow, 
(some fish and rice, a tureen of Mulica- 
tauiiy, and a bottle of Hudson’s pale ale, 
on the clothlcss table,) when to their 
surprise and amazement one of the aida- 
du-camp of his Excellency the comnan- 
der-ln-cliief made his unexpected appear¬ 
ance. The glittering visitor was received 
by the lady with her usual goodnature 
and kindness, and her husband with a 
sort of sullen impauence not unmingled 
with mortificaUpni thttt (met of bis Excel¬ 


lency’s staff should have detected the ir- 
regularity with which the repast had been 
put down. 

* 1 hope,* said tite aid-da-camp, * you 
caught no cold last night, Mrs Bnidii- 
leigh?’ 

** * I don't tkink I have,* said Mrs 
Brashieigh ; for she was afraid to state 
distinctly whether she had or bad not, 
until her husband had signified his will 
and pleasore whether she should disclaim 
or admit the apprehended indisposition. 

“ ‘ Not site,' said Brashieigh; «she is 
as bard as iron, Walford, and takes more 
killing than a badger. I’m afraid you 
won't like our tiffin, Walford, coming 
from head-quarters; but I can’t help it. 
I have no regular cook, and os for Ame¬ 
lia, she can’t manage anytliing in our 
way.’ 

“'I have tiffed,’ said .Walford, 'and 
have not a moment to spare—X have 
called on business.’ 

" ‘ Oh,’ said Brashieigh,' about that in¬ 
fernal fellow, Magann, I suppose—ano¬ 
ther court of inquiry ?’ 

' No,' said the anl-du-camp,' 1 really 
don’t know exactly what the business is,- 
but X am diiected by his Excellency to 
beg you will call on his military secretarj- 
to-morrow as early as you conveniently 
can, alter morning parade.' 

« • Not regimental business then ?’ said 
Brashieigh, who hud just involved him¬ 
self in a serious quarrel wHh a brother- 
officer, who happened unfortunately to be 
decidedly in the right. 

“ ‘ X fancy not,’ said Walford, who ap¬ 
peared during the conversation to treat 
Mrs Brashieigh with the most marked 
deference and respect, ' but 1 know no¬ 
thing more than 1 am bid to know.’ 

“ ‘ Tfiat’s the case with you grandees,’ 
said Braslileigti: ' thank God I’m inde¬ 
pendent of everybody. I do my duty, and 
don’t care three cowries cither for tlie 
general or my own commanding officer; 
and how you can live the life of on aid- 
dii-camp, always bowing and cringing, 
and smirking and smiling, and carrying 
hats and mess^es, and carving at dinner, 
and playing at cards, and trying horses, 
and riding backwards in coaches, 1 don’t 
in the least comprehend *• for my part I’d 
starve first.* 

" * Your satire upon dependants falXs 
harmless to-day, Brashieigh, as far as I 
am concerned,' said Walford; ‘ for X join 
my regiment) which is ordered on service, 
and quit his Excellency’s staff to-mor¬ 
row.’ 

“ ‘ You are right, Walford, you are 
right,’ s,aid the animated subaitmrn;' free 
and easy, bread «nd cheese and libtf ty, js 
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my motto j how happy you’ll feel when 
once you are out of harness!” 

“ ‘ 1 have had every reason to be grate¬ 
ful to the general,’ said Walford; 'he has 
been kindest of the kind to me, and has 
never exacted half tho duties which he 
had a right to claim.’ 

“ * Hfs Excellency seems an extreme¬ 
ly pleasant man,' said Mrs Brashleig^. 

“ ‘ His Excellency,' said Walford, 

< would be extremely well pleased to hear 
that you think so, Mrs Brashleigb.’ 

" ‘ Site !' said Brashleigh;' liow should 
slie know anything about generals ?—why 
her father was a hatter in the Poultry, or 
some such place. She’d call anytliirig 
gentlemanly and pleasant that was a cut 
above the counter.’ 

“ * Well, my dear,’ said Amelia, ‘ I on¬ 
ly observed——’ 

“ ‘ Keep your observations toyoi>rself, 
then, ma’am,' said Brashleigh, * and go 
and nurse your little child—I hear it 
squalling again. There never was so 
peevish a brat in Bengal as your pet lamb. 
Come go, ma’am, and make them keep it 
still.’ 

“ The tears stood in the poor young 
creature’s eyes, and casting a glance at 
Walford, she pushed her plate away from 
her, hastily ruse, and left the room, 

*' ‘ Now that’s what she calls fine : 
ehe’d have made a capital actress,’ said 
her husband. ' Site thinks you’ll pity lier, 
and set me down for a brute and a tyrant 
—that’s just her way.’ 

" ‘ Well,* said Walford, anxious to get 
away, ‘ I will not intrude any longer; you 
will call on Mansel to-morrow as soon as 
you can ?’ 

" ‘ Can ?—must you mean,' said Brash¬ 
leigh. ‘ I must go full fig, I suppose, to 
the military secretary: no mufti—no 
white jacket—no being comfortable.* 

“ * I think you had better be dressed,’ 
said Walford, ‘ for I rather believe—I 
don’t know, that his Excellency wishes 
to speak to you himself.’ 

" * Oh, then,’ said Brashleigh, * I’d 
bet fifty rupees I know what he is after.’ 
“ * Ihe deuce you do,’ thought Walford. 
«' Great men always want something 
when they are so devilish civil to little 
ones,’ said Brashleigh. 

"Walford was startled by this observa¬ 
tion, and somewhat apprehensive tlmt 
Ills friend might suspect the real object 
of his Excellency’s desire to see him, in¬ 
asmuch as there are but few things in 
^ the world which a commander of the 
forces can possibly want from a licute- 

^ ** ‘ ladeed»' said Walford,' I can’t as- 
nst yon in,'your sormisea.’ 


" ‘ He’s going to ask me to give him 
some of my Malay cocks,* said Brash¬ 
leigh—* that’s it, yoii may depend upon 
it; he wants to mend the breed.’ 

" An irresistibie smile played over Wal- 
ford’s countenance at this announcement 
of the lieutenant’s suspicions; and, after 
again assuring him tliat he really did not 
know what ir •. Excellency’s object was, 
the galiant aid-du-camp mounted his 
little Arabian, and, followed by his sice at 
full speed, galloped au-ay to bead-quar¬ 
ters to report progress. 

" When he departed, Brashleigh re¬ 
turned to tlie room where tiffin was still 
on the table, and having regaled himself 
with all the different degrees of the then 
favourite Indian beverage, in ns many 
distinct tiimhlers, from Sangaree the first, 
to Sangrorum tiie last, proceeded, half 
asleep and half stupid, with tho aid of 
his servant, to buckle on his accoutre¬ 
ments, and betake luroeelf to afternoon 
parade. 

" Hts poor wife rem.ained with lier 
hapless child until his return, whicli oc¬ 
curred at a late hour, just in time to an¬ 
nounce that he should dine at the mess, 
—a measure he often adopted, not ho- 
cause he liked the society of his brother 
officers, or received the smallest gratifi¬ 
cation from visiting them, but because he 
knew they were always ha])picr and more 
comfortable when he was absent. This, 
and the desire to show that he had a 
right (for he had a great notion of his 
rights) to be there, generally led him into 
their company about twice or three times 
in each wedf^- upon which occasions he 
generally involved himself in some new 
scrape, and excited some new disgust. 

" On the particular occasion under dis¬ 
cussion, he aignalized himself by tlie dis¬ 
play of his independent indignation at 
the conduct of the commander of tlie 
forces, whom he denounced in terms 
hardly decent, and not quite safe, even at 
a mess-table, for having tyrannized over 
some poor fellow of his acquaintance, 
and stopped liis promotion, to favour a 
jrrolcge Of liis own j and swore, that if he 
were Jackson, he would, do //»», and lie 
would say Hint, and he would nrite home 
to the Horse Guards, and he would never 
submit to lie made a fool of, nor a tool 
of; he would have justice, the birthright 
of a British soldier; and thus the con- 
versatiorr was engrossed, and the even¬ 
ing’s harmony destroyed, by one of Limi- 
tenant Brashleigh’s edifying exhibitions 
of military independence, good taste, and 
good sense. 

" Tlie morning came, and witli it, pa¬ 
rade—Halt, left wheel—fcoflt—dress, as 
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usual; then breakfast, and more quarrel* 
liiigwilli poor Mrs nraNhleif'h, to whom, 
for the Gl'ty*third time, he mentioned how 
l>itter])r he repented having married her, 
iq»bi-aided her with low birth, swore 
that he had been tricked and deceived, 
and wished himself dead, which, being 
calmly inteipreted by his better half, was 
translated into a wish that she were dead, 
and he rid of her. 

“ After parade, however, Lieutenant 
llraijlileiglt betook himself to the office 
of Major Mausel, the Military Secretary, 
where he remained for upwards of an 
liour. When he returned home, he ap¬ 
peared to be in an extraordinary humour; 
lie seemed nearly good-tempered, spoke 
almost kindly to his poor wife, whose 
beautiful eyes were actually reddened and 
1^011011 with tears: something very 
strange had evidently occurred ; he was 
an altered man, and she an astonish¬ 
ed woman; he dined, however, at the 
mess, and there, when reminded of what 
he had said the night before^ seemed par¬ 
ticularly anxious to bury ail recollection 
of his furmer conduct and conversation In 
oblivion. Ilis brother officers wondered 
at the subdued and softened tone of the 
boisterous lieutenant, and were marvel¬ 
ling at the strange alteration so suddenly 
effected in bis manner, and the tone of 
his observations upon his superiors, here¬ 
tofore tile constant objects of his vitu¬ 
peration, when the orderly-book was 
brought to one of the captains at tabic 
by his Serjeant. He opened it, and the 
exclamation which escaped bim as he 
read the oi-der of the day, excited a sud¬ 
den feeling of surprise in all around him. 

“ ‘ I wish you joy, Brasbleigb,’ said 
Captmn Osborne, returning the book to 
the serjeanc. ‘ Why, this is a surprise.’ 

“ ‘ What—promotion ?' exclaimed the 
president. 

“ ‘ Head—read !’ was the general cry. 

“ Osborne took back the orderly-book 
and read witli an audible voice,— 

* Head-Quarters, Fort Wiliiam, 
Fehruaryt B, J 7B6. ^ 

G, O.—His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief has been pleased to appoint 
l.ieutenant lirashleigli, of the — 
Regiment, to he his Excellency’s 
Aid-du-Camp, vice Walford, who 
joins his regiment. 

(Signed) W. Mansel, MU. Sec.’ 

*• A tlitinder-boU—an apparition— 
Old Nick himself, had he made ins ap¬ 
pearance, in the full uniform of the coips, 
could not have more completely surpri¬ 


sed the assembled party than this an¬ 
nouncement; indeed, in liraslileigli’s 
presence, it was almost impossible to do 
justice to their astonishment! That so 
accomplislied u person, and distinguished 
an officer, as the CommatHler-in-Chief, 
sliould have selected from amongst all 
his Majesty's regiments then at Fort 
William, a man hardly two removes from 
downri^t boorishness for one of his per¬ 
sonal staff, seemed like a miracle, or a 
proof of sudden and violent insanity: 
they looked, and wifiked,,and stared, but 
finally drank the health of the new aid* 
du-camp by unanimous consent, conso¬ 
ling themselves, in the midst of their 
contending feelings upon the subject, with 
the redeetion, that, let what might hap¬ 
pen, at all events they should get rid of 
him. 

“ As I do not profess to detail the his- 
tory of Mr Brashletgh’s early life, and as 
cur concerns with him are of much more 
recent date, 1 sh-ill merely observe, that 
in the course of thafollowing week, the 
new aid-du-cump sihifted his riiiarters to 
the general's house, where, with the ur¬ 
banity and consideration which always 
marked hii< Excellency’s conduct, his Ex¬ 
cellency caused rooms to ho fitted up fur 
Mrs Brash leigh and her dear infant 
that, after nine or ten months had elap¬ 
sed, Uentenarit Bri^bleigh became the 
most abject sycophant that ever crawled^ 
devoted his days to tattling, and liis even¬ 
ings to eaves-dropping, to collect anec¬ 
dotes, scandal, or even more serious mat¬ 
ter of inturmation for his flxeellcncy 
that he was the warmest advocate of all 
bis Excellency’s military measures, and 
the constant eulogist of his Excellency’s 
domestic virtuesthat Mrs Brashleigb, 
shortly after the appointment, recovered 
her health and good looks surprisingly 
that whenever she took her airings, it 
was in the lofty phroton of his Excellency, 
(at that time the fashionable carriage 
that whenever she went to parties, his 
Excellency's palanqum attended her:- 
that her control over her husband, and 
her sovereign contempt for him. were as 
evident to all beholders as her influenee 
over, and her high consideration for. Urn 
General;— and that at the end of, some 
ten months, presented Lieutenant 
Brashleigh with a fine boy, which, thou^ 
pronounced by the lady’s female friends to 
be * th« very image of his father,’ did not 
in the smallestdegree resemble her former 
citild, who was, at tlie time it was born, 
declared, by the same competent autho- 
rities, to be the Lieutenant's counter¬ 
part.” 


This, we think, is quite excellent—and so buy the book, good people all. 
It is a most amusing one to read now, and moat assuredly it will be a vary 
curious one to read two hundred years hence or so. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr Aaron ArrowsmitU will shortly 
publish Outlines of the World, exempli- 
§ed in Forty fine Engravings of the va¬ 
rious Countries, on which their Post¬ 
roads and Statistical Divisions, as well as 
their physical features, will be clearly de¬ 
scribed. 

Mrs Taylor of Ongar will shortly go 
to press with a work entitled The Itine¬ 
rary of a Traveller in the Wilderness; 
addressed to those who are perforating 
the same Journey. 

TIks secoitd volume of Mr WiflFcn’s 
Translation of Tasso will appear in April 
or May. 

Mr Pennington’s Former Scenes Re¬ 
newed ; or. Notes, Classical and Histori¬ 
cal, taken in a Journey into France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, 
and Holland, in th»*Years 1818^ 1819, 
1820, and 1821, will soon appear. 

A Third Part of Whiteris Universal 
Etj'mological Dictionary, in 4to, U now 
in the press. 

A Third Volume of Imaginary Con¬ 
versations of Literary Men and States¬ 
men. By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

A complete edi|^on of the Works of 
the late Dr Btdllie, with an Account of 
his Life, by Mr Wudrop, will soon ap¬ 
pear. 

Popery in 1824, a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patri¬ 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bi¬ 
shops of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and the Bull of Jubilee for the Year 1825. 
Translated from the original Latin, with 
an Introduetion and Notes. 

Tile Star in the East; sliewing the 
Analogy which exists between the Lec¬ 
tures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism of 
Initiation into its Mysteries, and the 
Christian -Religion. By George Oliver, 
author of " the AntiiiuUics of Freeraa- 
Bonry." 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelshon, the 
Jewi^ Philosopher; including ibe cele¬ 
brated Correspondence between him and 
J. C. Lavater.on the Christian Religion. 

Hie Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave. 

Memoira of the Life of Friedrich Schil¬ 
ler; with a Critical AccouiM: and Speci¬ 
mens of his Works. 1 vot. 8vo, witli a 
Portrait. 

The Dublin Ilillosophit^I Joarnal end 
Sdentifie Review. The first Number will 
be puhljshed on the 1st of MofcIh 1B25; 


and will be continued on the 1st days of 
March and November. 

A volume, entitled Litene Sacrae, is 
now in the press, which will contain a 
Comparison between the Doctrine of 
Mor^ Philosophy and Scriptural Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Memoirs of the Winchester Prelates. 
By the Rev. S. H. Cassan. 

A New S)rBtem of Astronomy, in six 
I^rts; comprehending the Discovery of 
the Gravitating Power, the efficient 
cause which actuates the Planetary Sys¬ 
tem, &A 

Dr John Evans’s Discourses on the 
Christian Temper, will soon appear. 

Tremaine; or, the Man of Uefincment, 
a novel. 

A volume of Poems, entitled Honrs at 
Home, by Mrs Cormach Baron Wilson, 
are announced for publication. 

In the press, Lord Byron en Italic et 
en Grece, on Aperju de sa Vie‘'ct de scs 
Ouvrages d'aprea des Sources autlien- 
tiques, accoropagnd de Pieces inedites, 
et d’un Tableau riternire et politique do 
CCS deux Contrdes. Par Ic Marquis de 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus Poettcus; or, a New Cla.<;sic 
Guide to Latin Heroic Verse, is announ¬ 
ced for publication. 

Thoughts on the Police of England; 
with Observations on tlic Prevention of 
Crin;e, and the Disposal of Criminals. 

Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity, are announced for publica¬ 
tion. 

Gaieties and Gravities, in Prose ami 
Verse, hy one of the authors of “ Re¬ 
jected Addresses,” are in tlie press. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, translated from the Ger¬ 
man of Dr Frederick Sriileiermacliar, 
with an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Account of the Controver¬ 
sy, respecting the Origin of the Three 
first Gospels, sinec Bislrop Marsh’s Dis- 
BCrtation. 

Tales of Ardenne.s. By IT. Derwent 
Conway. 

Letters to the Marquis of Hastings on 
the Indian Press. With an Appeal to 
Reason and the British Parliament on 
the Liberty of the Press in general. By 
a Friend of Good Government. 

Husband- Hunting ; or, the Mother 
and Daughter. A Tale of Fashionable 
Life. 


10 
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Travels in Greece, accom|>aiiied with 
Critical and Archeeological Researclies ; 
and illustrated by Maps, and numerous En¬ 
gravings of Ancient Monuments recent¬ 
ly discovered. By Dr P. O. Erbndsted, 
IJ.H.r.P. A.S. Knigbt of the Order of 
Ddnebrog, and Agent of bis Mojesty the 
King of IXinmark at the Cobrt of Home. 

A History of the French llevolution, 
accompanied by a History of the Revo¬ 
lution of 1335, or of the Stntes-General 
under King John. By A. Thiers and Fe¬ 
lix Bodin. Translated from the Frencli. 

Tales of Faith and Feeling. By the 
author of Zeal and Experience. 

There is announced for early publication, 
by llie command of his Majesty, ** Views 
and Illustrations of the Palace of Brigh¬ 
ton,” by John Nash, Esq.; to consist of 
picturesque views, in colours, of the entire 
building and principal offices, taheut from 
the gardens; also views of the chief apart¬ 
ments, as completed, with their furniture 
and decorations, &c. Only 240 copies are 
to be printed. 

The sixth quarto volume of Dr JJngard’s 
History of England is in the press. 

Blctnents of Pathology and Therapeutics. 
By CaletwHilMer Parry, M.l>. F.R.S. &c. 
With tin Appendix ; being the commence¬ 
ment of the intended second volume of that 
work. In the press. 

Collections from the unpublished Works 
of the same Author. 

The Bemains and Memoir of the late 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, A. B. Curate of Du- 
notightnore, and author of the ** Lines on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

Songs of tlie Greeks, translated into 
English verse from the Roman text, edited 
by Ill. Fanriel, witli additions by C. B. She¬ 
ridan, Esq. will appear in a few weeks- 

Sermons, translated by the Rev. Dr Lus- 
combe, from the French Protestant Conti- 
nental Divines, are announced for publica¬ 
tion. 

Among the works of art announced for 
an early appearance, is ** A Series of Pic¬ 
turesque Views in J./ondon and its Envi¬ 
rons engraved by Charles Heath, from 
drawings by P. Dewint, W. Westall, A.R. 
A., and F. Mackenzie. It is intended to 


consist of 12 numbers, each containing five 
engravings, with letter-press descriptions- 

Captain Gordon Ijaing has nearly ready 
for the press, Travels through Timannce, 
Koorunko, and .Soolima countries, to the 
sources of Niger and Kokeila, in 1822, 
with iqap and plates. 

The fost number of a new work isaboqt 
to appear, entitled Annulosa Javanica, w 
an attempt to illustrate the natural affini¬ 
ties and analogies ot‘ the insects collected ip 
Java, by T. Horsefield, hl.O., F.L., and 
G.S. and deposited by him in the Museum 
of the Hon. East India Company, by W. 
C. Macleay, Esq. 

Dr F. M. Latham has in the press an 
account of the disease lately prevalent in 
the General Penitentiary. 

Signs before Death, and authenticated 
Apparitions, in one hundred narratives, 
with an engraving after Hoprth. 

Mr Ijcwis is engaged-in engraving a 
Portrait of I.ord John Russell, from a 
drawing by Mr iilatcr, which is to be cir¬ 
culated among subscribers only, and the 
personal friends of tliat Nobleman. 

In a few days. Odes and Addresses to 
Great People, ** Ladies and Gentlemen 1” 
Matthews’ Trips. 

A book is in the press, entitled ** The 
Prc.sent Stale of the Mines in Mexico, Chi¬ 
li, Peru, and Brazil, represenicd from prac¬ 
tical knowledge, and further illustratra by 
Extracts from popular writers, with notes 
and general remark# on the operation of 
mining.” 

The Sydney Papers, consisting of an 
unpublished Joum^ of the Earl of Leices-- 
ter, and original Letters of Algernon Syd¬ 
ney, edited by R. W. Blacowe, are an¬ 
nounced. 

Two volumes of Poems, by Henry Neele, 
are in the press, and a third volume prepa¬ 
ring for publication. 

History of the life and Works of 
Raphael, from the kVcnch of M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. 

The Plays of Shirley, with notes and a 
Critical Essay, by M'illiam Oitibid, fure 
neatly ready for publication. 

In the press, a Conclusion to the Swiss 
Fitmily Robinson, by Madame Montolini- 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Palms—-The City of the 
Plague—and other Poems. - By John 
Wilson. A new edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Observations on Italy, from the Jour¬ 
nal of the late John Bell, Esq. of Edin¬ 
burgh. In one vol. post quarto, with 8 
plates. 

Common Events. A continuation of 
Rich Mid Poor. Post 8vo. 

Vot. XVil. 


Nearly ready, a volume of Sacred Mu¬ 
sic for rile use of St George’s Cbureb, 
Edinburgh, containing Psalm-tunea, Sonc- 
tuses, Doxologfes, with an accom¬ 
paniment for the Organ or Piuio-forte. 
Many of the pieces are origintd, and 
harmony of the whole has been earefolly 
corrected. By Mr R. A. Smith. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of £x- 
2H 
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change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
&c. % Robert Tiiomson, Esq. Advo» 
cate. 8 to. 

On the Adrancemcnt of Society, in 
Sciences, Civilization, and Religion. By 
Janies Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Midwifery, eompre- 
Lending the Discipline and Management 
of the Vartotts orders of Parturition, and 
the Symptoms, Treatment, &e. of the 


Diseases of Women and Children. By 
Alexander Hamilton, M.D., F.R,S.£. 
&c. &c. 

The Magic Ring. A Romance from 
the German of Frederick de la Mottc 
Fouqu4. 3 vols. liimo. 

Major Practicks, by Sir Thomas 
Hope, and oiHier Law MSS. With notes 
by John Hope, Esq. Solicitor* General fur 
Stmtland. 


MONTHLY LIST OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


AMHtTECTtmS. 

Nnmbers T. and II., to be eontimied 
weekly, of a Dictionary of Architeeture, 
Historical, Descriptive, Theoretic, De¬ 
corative, and Mechanical. By Robert 
Stuart, Esq. Architect and Civil Engi¬ 
neer. 

The Elements of Civil Architectnre, 
according to Vitruvius and other ancients, 
and the most approved practice of modern 
authors, especially Palladio. By Henry 
Aldrich, D. D. Translated by the Rev. 
Philip Smyth, LL. B., Fellow of New 
College Oxford. 

ASXROKOUY. 

Urania's Mirror f or, a View of the 
Heavens; on a plan perfectly original. 
Designed by a Li^y. The work consists 
of 32 large cards, on which are repre¬ 
sented all the Constellations visible in 
the British Empire. Fitted up in an 
elegant box, price L.1, 8s. plain, or Xc], 
14s. beautRuily’ coloured. 

siBuooHAraY. 

PartiH. of a Catalogue of Boobs; 
contain ng a most extensive Collection 
in Tlieology, Foreign and Engli^; in¬ 
cluding the Holy Scriptures In various 
Languages, Fathers of the Church, Ser¬ 
mons, Works of Port-Royalists, &c. to¬ 
gether with a Collection of Oriental Ma¬ 
nuscripts, and an Appendix of Misctdla- 
neous Articles. By James Duncan. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, containing 
nearly 9000 different Works in Andent 
and Modern Literature, wbidi are now 
on sale, with the prices affixed to each 
article^ Catalogues, price 2s. 

~ 'A new Ci^ogue of such Law Books 
, aa ero of general use, and of the best edi- 
ulBons^ with their prices, including Rie 
Modern Publications. Intended ah a 
Guide to Rie Pt^chuers of Legal Works. 
3s. ed. 

Bibliotheca BtbUea; a' Sdect- List, of 
Books onSaered Literahiie;! triffi NolM, 
BiOgnipiBed, Critical, and Bibliographical, 
iotaadea as a guide to the consultwcm df 


the most nseful writers on Biblical Sub¬ 
jects. By WUliom Orme, Author of the 
« Life of John Owen, D. D” 

Fall II« of a Catalogue of Books on sale 
by John Cuthell, Middle-row, Holboro, 
containing his Chuses of English and La¬ 
tin Misedlanies; Theology, English and 
Foreign ; Books of Coins ind Medals, in 
which are some of rare occurrence ; with 
an Appendix, containing may curious ar¬ 
ticles. 

Richard Bayne's Cheap General Cate ■ 
lorae of Ancient and Modern Booka, Eng- 
liw and Foreign, including many curious 
and rare artiries, and the most popular 
works in the various branches of Litera¬ 
ture, with a largo collection of Divinity, 
Sermons, and MS. Sermons, See, See. 

aiOoaAFBY. 

The Cambrian Plutarch; comprising 
Memoirs of some of the most eminent 
Welshmen, from the earliest times to the 
prqscnt By John H. Parry, Esq. 1 vol. 
Svo. IDs. 6d. boards. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of General Police of 
France. 1 voU Svo. 14s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1824 
and 5. VoU IX. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage, from 
the time of Garrick to the present iK-riod. 
By J. Boaden, Esq. author of an Inquiry 
into the Shakspeare Portraits, &c. 

In two volumes Svo, with a portrrit en¬ 
graved by Turner, from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, price jE 1,S8. boards, ile- 
dicated by most gracious permission to his 
Majesty. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of me General Police 
of France. Translated from the French. 
London—-£1, 4 b. 

EDUCATION. ' 

Prineiplea of Elocntion; containing 
numerous Rides, Observations, and Ex¬ 
ercises. 12mo. 48. 6d. bound. 

The English Learner; or, a-Solection 
of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted 
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to tbe capacity of the younger classes of 
Readers. Fourth edition, improTed. 
12mo. Ss. bound. 

A Key to the PortnguMe Ijanguaget 
containing Expressions on a variety of Sub¬ 
jects : to which is added, a Compendium 
of the Portuguese Grammar, &.c. By D. £. 
J)c Bara, author of a “ Key to the Spanish 
Ijanguage.” 2s. 6d. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the 
different classes of Learners. By the late 
Rev. John Hartley.—Revised by his Son. 

HME ARTS. 

John Gilpin, an Engraving of the ce-' 
lebrated Picture painted by T. Stothard, 
Esq. IL A. from the weli-kuown humor¬ 
ous Poem of Cowper, engraved iit the 
first style by Mr Worthington. Size 304 
inches by 7. Price to subscribers 11. Is. 
Proofs on French paper, 31. 3s. India 
Proofs, 31. 13s. 6d. Etchings, of which 
a very few have been token, lU Is, 

No. 1. of a Series of Plates, carefully 
executed after tlie Paintings and Sculp¬ 
tures of the most eminent masters of the 
Florentine school, intended to illustrate 
the gradual advancement of the Arts from 
the beginning of the 13th to tbe close of 
the ISth Century. By William Young 
Ottley, Esq, In imperial folio, in twelve 
Monthly Numbers, each containing Ave 
Plates. Price 11. Is. A very few Co¬ 
pies will bo printed on Coloimbier Paper, 
to correspond with the larger paper Co¬ 
pies of Mr Ottley’s Italian School of De¬ 
sign. Price 11. 7s. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Romances 
of tlic “ Author of Waverley," entitled The^ 
Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. En^aved 
by the most eminent Artists; from Punt- 
ings by A. Cooper, R. A., W. Brocken- 
doD, and J. M. Wright. In 13mo, price 
8s.; 8vo, 12s.; proofs 4to, 18s. { proofk 
on India papet, imperial 4to, XI ,4s. { proofs 
on India paper, before the letters, colom- 
bier 4to, XI, lOs. 

Westidl’s illustrations to Moore’s Irish 
Melodies; consisting of seven plates, in¬ 
cluding a Vignette Title-9age to bind witli 
the volume, exquisitely engraved on steel, 
from Designs by Richard VFcstall, Esq. 
As., proofs 7s. 

Smith’s combined View of tlie Mountains 
and Rivers in tbe World; accompanied 
by a Table, shewing the rdative Heigbts 
and Lengths, from tbe latest Authorities, 
on one Urge Sheet, price Ss. plidn, or 
handsomely coloured, 128.^ mounted on rol¬ 
lers, and varnished, IBs. 

HISXOBY. 

Memoirs of the Affisirs of Europe from 
the Peace of Utrecht, 4to. 31. 10s. 6d. 

HisTonv. 

Tbe History of England, daring the 
Re'.gn of George HI,, bring a Cbnunua- 


tion to Home and Smollett. By WiBiam 
Jones, Author of the History of Walden- 
sis. 3 vols, XI, 4a. 

The Beauties of Ancient EogUrit and 
Scottish History. Selected and mraimed 
by Caroline Maxwell, Selector of “ The 
Beauties of Anrient Eloijuence,” fitc. &c. 

8s. 

I.AW. 

A Trearise on the Jurlsdicdon and 
Modern Practice in Appeals to the House 
of Lords, and in Proceedings on Claims 
to Dormant Feenigea. By William Ro¬ 
bert Sydney, of Austinfriars, Gentleman. 
14s. 

A Collection of all the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment relating to Banks for Savings in 
England; witit Explanatory Notes, Forms 
of Bonds, &C. Regulations for establish¬ 
ing Banks, and an Interest Table. By 
W, M. Bythewood, Esq. of Lincolu’a- 
Inn, barrister at law. 48. 6d. 

The Inquest Jtiryman.*s Guide, con¬ 
taining many important old laws and 
customs for their direction, never before 
published, tracing Trial by Jury. By a 
Citizen. As. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and on 
the Nature and Operation of Conveyances 
at Common Law, and of tliose which de¬ 
rive their effect from tlie Statute of Uses. 
By Francis Williams Sanders, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Banister. 2 vols Ovo. 
XI, lOs. 4th edition, enlarged. 

A frw Practical Observations on mak¬ 
ing Wilis. By Mfjiliam Weatherby, of 
Newmarket, Attorney-aULaw.' 4s. w. 

HSD1CIN1! AND SUBGEBY. . 

The Village Doctor; or, tlie Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiar and 
easy. By John Scott, M. IK 3s. 6d. 

An ExposiUon of the Natural System of 
the Nerves of the Human Body ; with tbe ' 
Papers from the Pliilosophical Transactions ' 
on the same Subject. By Cbarlos BeO, 
Profbssor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses on 
the Management of Children. By James 
Kennedy, M.D. 7>f- 

Observatinnson the Injuries of tlie Spine 
and of the Thigh Bone, in Two /.ecturea, 
delivered in the School of Great Wind- 
niill-street. By Charles Bell, Surgeon to . 
the Middlesex Hospital. 1 vol. 4to. 

Lawrence’s I^iectures on Pbysbk)^, 
Zoology, and tbe Natural History of Mon, 
lUs. 

WSCELLANIES. 

Bannantine’s Key to toe Almaiihcks 
for 183A, concatuing the Fasts, Festivals, 
and Saints’ Days, the Astronomical and 
Chronological terms'; wiBi a thble of 
the Consl^lations, and number and m;yg- 
iiitude of their Stars. 3s. Bd. , 
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Letters from the Irish Highlands. 

Is the System of Stavety sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture ? with two essays 
upon the state of the Canaanite and Phi¬ 
listine Bondsmen under the Jewish Theo¬ 
cracy. 3s. 

Scenes and Thoughts. 7s. 

Trial of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
before the Court of Common Sense. By 
the Author^! the ** Trial of the Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Irving." Embellished with two 
bcatitifully coloured engravings) designed 
and executed by a celebrated Artist. 3s. 

The private Journal of Madame Cam- 
. pan I comprising Original Anecdotes of 
the French Court; selections from her 
Correspondence; her Thoughts on Edu¬ 
cation, &C. &c. 

The Writer’s Clerk; or, The Humours 
of the Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols. 
1*1, lOs. 

The Turf Herald; or. Annual Racing 
Calandar for 1821; containing ample 
Details of all the Meetings in Great Bri¬ 
tain, with copious Indexes, &c. Witli Ex¬ 
planatory Notes and Remarks. By John 
Frost. 6s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Maker’s Guide; or. Rules 
and Instructions in the Act of Vaniish- 
ing. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to Public Opinion against 
the Decision of the Associate Synod of 
Scotland, arising out of a ca.se brought 
into the Court of King's Bench, whicli 
was there amicably adjusted by all the 
Parties concerned, Alexander Flet¬ 
cher. 3s. 

The Housekeeper’s Ledger; a plain 
and easy plan of keeping accurate ac¬ 
counts of the Expenses of Housekeep- 
' ing, and the elements of Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy. By William Kitchiner, M. O. 

. A^or of “ The Cook’s Oracle." 4s. 6d. 

Vol. L of the works of Dr Johnson, 
beautifully printed on superfine laid pa¬ 
per, embellMhed with a fine portrait, en¬ 
graved by Worthington. Price to suh- 
ecribers 8s. in extra boards. ITiis edition 
will be comprised in 9 volumes, to be 
published monthly. 

I’he Speak-Out of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood of Ireland; or, Popery Un¬ 
changeably the Same, in its Persecuting 
%>int, and in its Determined Hostility to 
the Circulation of the Scriptures, iu a Re¬ 
port of tbe proceedings at the Anniver. 
sary of the Carlow Bible Society, on the 
' 16th and 19th of November, 18^; with 
h preface, containing " The Marks of Cor¬ 
ruption in,the Church of Rome.” By the 
' hdmirable Skelton. Price Is. 

Letter-Press, in 8vo. Priim 6s. 6d. 
with tbe Drawings in outline, or ISe. rich¬ 
ly coloured, 

A-9 


The History of Origins, containing 
Ancient Historical Facts, with singular 
Customs, Institutions, and Manners of 
different Ages. By a Literary Antiquary. 

Collins’ Memoranda for 1825; con¬ 
taining a Diary for Memoranda, Appoint¬ 
ments, Bills due. List of Stamp Duties, 
Public Offices, and a variety of authen¬ 
tic and most useful information. 

A JjCtter to the Right Ilor.onrablc 
George Canning on the Stutcot the Novy; 
and the Foreign Relations of Great Bri¬ 
tain. By a Friend to the Navy. 

Winter Evening Pastimes; or, TJie 
Merry-Maker’s Companion. Selected, 
Altered, and Composed, by Rachael Re¬ 
vel, Spinster. 4s. 6d. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Oider^^and of the Parochial Cler¬ 
gy, as to Ordination, liiccnccs, Insiitu- 
tions, Collations, Tfiduction, &c. with Acts 
of Parliament relating to the t’lergy ; and 
the Forms to be used. By Christoplier 
Hodgson, Secretary to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Third Kdition. 

An Epiuftnc of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, in Question and 
Answer; chiefly for the use of Students in 
the University of Cambridge, and of those 
wito intend to pursue their studies there. 
2s. 6d. 

The Peerage and Baronetage lAarts for 
1825. 5s. Us.'and I Os. 

A. Letter to the Marquis of I'avistork 
on the best means of obtaining Pure and 
Less Expensive Elections on the Dissiflu- 
tion of Parliament. By Samuel W* ells, Esq. 

A Letter from the King to his Catholic 
'Subjects. 

Plain Trutiis; or, a Speech which may 
be delivered in tbe approaching .Session, by 
any Alcmbec who likes it, on a Motion foe 
going into u Committee of the whole House 
upon the State of Ireland. 2s. 

Report on Rail.Roads and Locomotive 
Engines, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committeeof theLiverpool and Manchester 
projected Rail-Road.—By Charles Sylves¬ 
ter, Civil Engineer, Liverpool. 2s. 

The Annuay^egistcr; or, a View of 
the History, Pomics, and I/itcrature of the 
Year 1823. 

Captain Medwin Vindicated from the 
Calumnies of the Reviewers. 

An Analysis of Medical Evidence; com¬ 
prising Directions fur Practitioners, in the 
View of becoming Witnesses in Courts of 
Justice; and an Appendix of Professional 
Testimony. By John Gordon rimitli, M. D. 
i2a. 

British Code of Duel t a Reference to 
the Laws of Honour, and the ChuTaclcr of 
Gentleman. 5 h. 

Remarks ou the different Systems of 
Wanning and YentUating Buildings. By 
G. p. Boice. Second Edition. iJs. 
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Tlie Fingerpost; or. Direct Koad from 
John^o'-Groat's to the Land's End; being 
a Discussion of the Railway Question. 3s. 

A New and Easy Introduction to the 
Principles of Political Economy. Is. (>d. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Principal 
Circumstances and Events relative to the 
late Napoleon; in which are investigated 
the Charges brought against the govern* 
ment and conduct of that Individual. By 
Barclay Alountcney. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Bran¬ 
ches. By Amelia Opie. In 2 vols. 13ino. 

New Landlord’s Tales; or, Jedediah 
in the South. 3 vols. 14s. 

The Mirven Family; or, Christian 
Principle Developed in Early Life. 6s. 

The Modern Athej^ A full and faith¬ 
ful Account of the Meh, Women, Things, 
Customs, Opinions, Gossip, Love, Law, 
Literature, and so forth, of that Metro¬ 
polis. By a Modem Greek. 

Rameses; an Egyptian Tale: with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pha- 
rolis. 3 vols. L. 1, lOs. 

Winter Talcs; or, European Nights* 
Entertainments. By Maria Scott, With 
a beantiftil frontispiece. 9s. 

Tales of Irish Life ; illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the 
People. With designs by George Cruick- 
shank. 2 vols. ’12s. 

Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies, in¬ 
cluding the Cliessiand, a mock heroic. 
By Charles Dibdin, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

The Italian Noyeh’sts: selected from 
the most approved'Authors in that Lan¬ 
guage ; ftom the earliest period down to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century; ar¬ 
ranged in an Historical and Chronological 
Senes. Translated from the Ori^nal 
Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Criti- 
cal and Biographical By Thomas Ros- 
coe. Esq. £2, 2s. 

A Second Series of Sayings and Doings. 
3 vols. 

POETRY. 

Cantos 1 and, 2, of the Museum. A 
Poem. By John Bull Founded on the 
treasures of the British Museum. 4s. 

The Bond. A dramatic poem. By 
Mrs Charles Gore. Ss. 

'Ihe Festival of Flora; a poem. By 
the Rev, Arthur Chrichton. With Bo¬ 
tanical Notes and Engravings, 4s. 6d. 
plain; ,5s. 6d. coloured. 

The Trojans; a satirical poem, with 
illustrative Notes. By the Author of 
« Tlte Greeks." Cs. 6d, 

Creation's Friend; Lines addressed to 
and published with the approbation of 
the ^ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. By W. R. Hawkes, 


The Poetical Note-Bool^ and Epi- 
grommatic Museum ; contMuiogupurards 
of one thousand choice Epigrams, Fan¬ 
ciful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
By George Wentworth, Esq. Embel- 
liriied with a beautiful Wgnette. 

Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies; in¬ 
cluding the Chessiad, a Mock Heroic. By 
Charles Dibdin, Esq. ’ 

Poems, from the Portugese of Louis 
De Camoens, with Remarks on his Idfc 
and Writings, Notes, &c. &c. By I/>rd 
'Viscount Strangford. A New Edition, 7s. 

THEOLOGY.. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Thomas Fansbaw 
Middleton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta. With Memoirs of his Life. By Hen¬ 
ry Kaye BonnCy, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Bedford. 1 vol Ms, 

Observations on the .Religious Pecu¬ 
liarities of the Society of Friends. By 
Joi<epii John Gurney. 8ro, 9s. 12ino, 
5s. 6d. 

TI>g Book of the Human Catholic 
Church, in a Series of Letters addressed 
to Robert Southey, Esq. I-L.D. ; on Ins 

Book of the Church." By Charles But¬ 
ler, £sq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Charge delivered to the CIcigy of 
the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry at 
the Primaiy Visitation of that Diocese. 
By Henry Eyder, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. Is, 6d. 

The Spirit of IVayer. By Hannah 
More. Selected and compiled by herself, 
from various Portions exclusively on that 
Subject in lier published volumes. Bs. 

The Theological Contrast; or, Error 
Exposed and 'IVuth Elucidated; being an 
Investigation into all the Systems of Re¬ 
ligion now propagated in the whole world. 
By A. J. Le Cras. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Controversial Tracts on Christiani¬ 
ty and Mahommedanism. By the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. of St John's 
College, Cambridge. And some oi the 
most eminent writers of Persia transla¬ 
ted and explained: to Which is appended, 
an additiotial Tract on the same ques¬ 
tion, and in a preface some account given 
of a former controversy on this subject, 
with ample extracts from it. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, 
K.C., &c. &c. By the Rev. 8. Lee, 
A.M., Professor of Arabic in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge.- L.], 5s. 

The Crisis; or, an Attempt to show 
from Prophecy, illustrated by the Signs of 
the Times, the Prospects and the Duties 
of titc Church of Christ at the preffcnt 
period; with an Inquiry into the probable 
destiny of England during the predicted 
Desolation of the Papal Kingdoms. By 
6 
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tlie Rev. Edward Coow, Rector of Ham. 
aUU, Ridvare, and of Voxall, in the county 
of Stofibrd. 7>* 

A View of Slavery in connection with 
Chriatianity, bong the lub^nce of a Die- 
course delivered in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Stoney-hill, Jamdca, Sept. 19, 1834. By 
Robert Young, Wesleyan Missionary; 
with an Appendix containing the Resolu. 
done of the Missionaries in that connee. 
tion at a General Meeting held in King¬ 
ston, Sept 6, 1024. Is. Gd. 

Jewish Antiquities; or, a Course of 
Lectures on the Three First Books of God¬ 
win’s Moses and Aaron: to whiMt is an¬ 
nexed, a Dissertation on the Hebrew Lan¬ 
guage. By the late Rev, David Jennings, 
D.D. 1(^ 

Five Discourses on the Personal Office 
of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost; on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity; on Faith, and on 
Regeneration ; with an Appendix. By 
the Rev. William Procter, jun. M.A. F^ 
low of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer of Berwick. 4$. Gd. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended 
to establish the inseparable Connection be¬ 
tween the Doctrines and the Practice of 
Christianity. By the Author of the former 
Volume. 08 . > 

TOFOGIUrHY.. 

TopographicI Sketches of Brighthelm- 
ton and its Neighbourhood. By £. W« 
Brayley, F.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve 
Engravings by R. Havell, Jun. 8$. colour¬ 
ed 12a 

VOYAGES AND TRAV£1,S. 

A Brief Narrative of an Unsuccessful 
Attempt to reach Repulse Bay through 


the Welcome, in his Majesty’s ship Gri¬ 
per, In the year 1881. By Captain Lyon, 
R. N. with B Chart and Engravings by 
Fmden. 8vo, 16s. 

A Short N^anative of Lord Byron’s 
Last Journey to Greece, extracted from 
the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, who 
attended his Lordship on that Expedi¬ 
tion. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
of Portugal, made during a residence in 
Lisbon in the years 1821, 22, 23. By 
Marianne Baillie. 8vo, 158. 

Tiavels in the Republic of Columbia in 
1822 and ISSa By G. Mollien. Trans- 
lated from the Frehch. 

Travds in South America, during the 
years 1819, 80, and 21. By Alexander 
Caddeugh, Esq. With a Map and En¬ 
gravings, 2 voK 8v&' 

Travels in Columbia ; embracing De¬ 
tails of the Geography, fffimate. Popula¬ 
tion, Vegetable and Mineral Productions, 
Ac. &C. of that Country. By Baron dc 
Humboldt. Translated from the original 
French, by Helen Maria Williams. In 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Plans, &c. 

The History of Napoleon’s Expedition 
to lluHsta, in 1812. By G&tcral Count 
de Segur. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, from 
the Frontiers of Cliina to the Froien Sen 
and Kamchatka; performed during the 
years 1980, 1821, 1822, and 182a By 
Captiun J. Dundas Cochrane, 11.N. Third 
EiUtioo. j,. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on the Law of Scotland 
relative to the Poor. By Alex. Dun- 
.lop, Esq. jiin. Advocate. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, or Diction, 
ary of Arts, Science, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. Conducted by David Biewa- 
ter, IX.D, F.R.S. Vol. XVII. Part I. 
XI, is. 

Letter on the Speculative Schemes of 
the Present Times, and the Projected 
, Bonks. By Anthony Romney. Is. 

A^ General Catalogue of Books in the 
Ancient and Modern Languages. By 
John Carfrae and Son, Edinburgh. 

The Inheritance. By the author of 
*' Marriage.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
post 8vo,'L.l, lls. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists* Library. Vol. 
IXi containing Gulliver’s Travels-- 
Mount Ilennelh'—James Wallace—Bar¬ 
ham Downs—and Henry; with the Lives 
oFthc Authors. . And VuL X., contain- 
thg the Novels of Mrs Aim Radclitie, 
with the Life of the Author. L.1, 8s. 
each. 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CI.XXIV. and CLXXV., for January 
and February. 

Essays do the Nature and Principles of 
Taste. By Arcliibald Alison, LL.B. 2 
vols. 8vo. ^xth edition. XI, Is. 

A Tour in Germany, and some of tho 
Southern ^winces of the Austrian F.tn- 
pire, in 1821 and 1822. By John Uu->. 
sell. Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 16s. 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Works of Art of the Romans, explained 
and illustrated. To be completed in two 
volumes, or twelve monthly numbers, 
and to be followed by similar Illustra¬ 
tions of other celelwated Ancient Na- 
. lions. This volume will contain about 
60 drawings, with copious descriptive 
letter.press. In 8vo, 6s. 6d. with the 
drawings in outline, or 18#. richly co¬ 
loured. 

Select Views in Greece. By II. W. 
Williams, Edinburgh. No. 3. Impe¬ 
rial Bvo, J2s. lloytil +to, proofr, 
I 4 . 1 , Is. 
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Lizars* Anatomical Plates, Part YU. 
The Human Brain, conaisting of Seven 
highly finished Plates, demy folio, most 
carefully coloured after Nature, with Let. 
ter-presB Description and Explanatory 
Index, demySvo, price tc^ether L.1, Is. 
Contents,M.P]ate L General View of the 
Nervous System.—.Plate II. Lateral View 
of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and CervU 
cal Portion of the l^inal Marrow, with the 
Nerves issuing from the latter.—Plate 
HI. View of the Dura Mater, the Convo- 
tions of the Right Hemisphere, the Tu¬ 
nica Arachnoida, the Pia Mater, and the 
Blood-vessels.—Plate IV. Section of the 
Right Hemisphere of the Cerebrum, to 
exhibit the Corpus Callosum, with its Ar¬ 
teries, the Falx Cerebri, with the Superior 
and Inferior longitudinal Sinus, ai^ the 
Cineritious and Mcduflary Substancea of 
the Brain.—Plate V. Horizontal Section 
of both Hemispheres of the Cerebrum, 
Perpendicular lotion of the Cerebellum 
and Section of Medulla Oblongata.— 
Plate VI. Lateral Ventricles cut open to 
show their Cornua, and the bodies con¬ 
tained tliercin, also their Partition and 
Foramen of Communication—Plate VII. 
Illustrates various portions, as the Sep¬ 
tum Luridum, the Fornix^ the Choroid 
Plexuses, theVelum Interpositura of Hal¬ 
ler, the Corpora Striata, the Thalami, the 
CommissuraMoIlis, the Anterior and Pos¬ 
terior Commissures, the Thii-d Ventricle, 
the Pineal Gland, the Corpora (luadrtge- 
inina, the Infii^ibuluin, the Petnitafy 
Gland, and the Hireral Cerebral and Cer- 
bellic Nerves.—In the conr^ of two 
months, Part VI11., being the concluding 
portion of the Brain, will be published. 

Memoirs of Antonio Canova, with a 
Critical Analysis o4 his Works, and an 
Historical View of Modem ^Ipture. 
By J. S. Memes, A. M. Member of the 
Astronomical l^iety of London, &«. 
Witli Plates. Svo, 158. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and IVjiexico, in the 
years 1820,1821, 1B22. By Captain Ba¬ 


sil Hal], Royal Navy. In 2 vols. post 
Svo. Fourth edition. L.1. is. 

Discourses on some Impertant Sub¬ 
jects of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
introduced by a Short View of the best 
Specimens of Pulpit Eloquence which 
have been given to the World in Ancient 
and Modem Times. By David Scote, 
M.D. Minister of Corstorphine. 8vo, 
10 s. fid. 

Academical Examinations on the Prin¬ 
ciples of Chemistry, being an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of titat Science. By 
David BoswdUteid. vol Ist, ]2mo, 15s. 

Remarks on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Scotland, and the 
changes proposed to lie introduced into 
it. By a Member of tlie Faculty of Ad¬ 
vocates. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer¬ 
sal Scots and Imperial Register for 1825, 
being the first after Leap Year, contain¬ 
ing a correct Calendar, on an improved 
scheme; a new Tide Tabl^ &c. &e. 4s. 
fid. sewed, 5s. bound in red. 

Illustrations of tite Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. George Paxton, Professor of 
Theology of tlie As.vociate Synod, and 
Minister of the Go^l, Edinburgh. Se- 
cond edition, com<md and enlarged. S 
vols. Bvo, L.1, lOs. 

Outlines of Education j or Remaricsbh 
the Developement of Mind, and Improve¬ 
ment of Manners. By William Macken¬ 
zie. 5s. 

The Scots Mechanics’ Mi^azine, and 
Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
Conducted by II. Wallace, A.M. No. I. 
Is. 

John Earl of Cowrie. A Tragedy. Svo, 
3s. 

Sermons on Hearing the Word, By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. Minister of SC 
George’s, Edinburgh, ISmo, 2s. 

Historical Notes rejecting the Indi¬ 
ans of North America, with Remarks on 
the Attempt made to Convert and Civi¬ 
lize them. By John Hoikett, Ea^ 8vo. 
I Os. fid. 



1H8 Monthly Hegister, ' 

MONTHLY EEGISl'ER. 


Wheal. 
iHt,.. 37v Od. 
2d, ...34». Od. 
3d, ...22s. Od. 


EDtNBUHaH.—Pe&. 9. 
Barley. , Oate. 

1st,...32s. ed; 1st,.21s. Od. 

2d, ..,30s. Od. 2d,.18s. Od. 

3d, ...‘ids. Od.. 3d,.16$. Od, 

Average ill, 13;. Gd. 


Pe^e & Bean,$. 
1st,......20$. Od. 

2d,..V,..18s. Od. 
3d, .....lOs. Od. 


Twtday, Feh, 8. 

Beef (174 o^z. per lb.) Os. 4d. Quartern Ixtaf . . Os. Od. to 0$. 10. 

Mutton .... 0$. 4d. to Os. 7d. Potatoes (28 lb.) . Os. Od- to (ts. Od. 

Veal.Os. 6d. to Os. lid.! Fresh Butter, pet lb. Is. dd. to Is. 8d. 

Pork.Oa. 4d. to Os. 7i, .Salt ditto, per stone 20s. Od. to 2‘is. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter. 12i>*'d^ to Ids. Od. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 4d. to Is. 44 . 

Tallow, per stone . 6$. w. to 9s. 6d. Eggs, per dosen . Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON.—J-efr. 11. 

Wheat. Barley, Oats. Pease. Beans. 

ht, ....36s. Gd. 1st,... 32s. Od. 1st, ... 20s. Od. ist, ., 18s. Od. 1st,.20a. Od. 

2d.328. Od. 2d, ... ‘28s. Od. 2d, ... I7s. Od. 2d, ... ICs. Od. 2d, .17s. Od. 

3d, ....‘27s. Od. 3d, ... 24s. Od., 3d, ... 14a.«0d. , .3d, ... 14s. Od. 3d. . 15$. Od. 

Average £1, lilt. id. '6.l2ths. 

Average Prtcet of Corn in England and Wales., from ike Rclutnt received in the Week 

aided Mh !•'chrvary. 


Wheat, 66s. 7d.-~Bai1ey, 34i. lU.->Oate, S3s. 3d.- 
London^ Corn Exchange, Feb. 7* 


Wheat, red, old 54 to 70|White pease 
Red, new 


Fine ditto 
SweiOne ditto 
White, . . . 
Fine ditto . . 
Supetanu ditto 
Rye .... 
Barley, . . 
Fine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
Malt.... 
Fine .... 
Hog Fcase . 
Maple . . . 
Mapk,flne 


40 to 44 

50 to dojlVitto, tioilers 46 to 5<i| 
60 to 64 ijm^l Bean8,iiew49 to 4H 


56 to 60 


.Rye, 40$. Id—Beans, 40s. 2d—Pease, 41s. 2d. 

Liverpool, Feb, 8. 

s. d., t. d. * 

l.\incr.p. 1961b. 


d. 


Wheat, per 70 lb. 


Gni 


64 to 68 Ditto, old 
62 to 58 Ticlt ditto, new 
,44 to 67 Ditto, old . 

74 to 77 Feed oats . 

36 to 40 Fine ditto . 

32 to 97 Poland ditto 
36 to 44 Fine ditto . 

46 to £0 Potato ditto 
.68 to 66 Fine ditto . 

68 to 72 8coteh . . 

35 to 97 Flour, per sack. 

,78 to 39 Ditto, seconds 
-toH 
Seeds, ^c. 

I. s. d, . I, s. d, 

3 to 5 6,Hcmps«cd . 0 to 0 

Linseed, crush. 38 to 48 0 
—. Ditto,' Feed. 41 to 4.6 b 
Rye Grass, 19 to 90 0 
Ribgrase, , . 10 to 60 0 
|< Hover, red ewL47 to 9.5 0 
White . 57 to 86 0 


9 S to to 
8 9 to 9 
4 6to 7 


7 to 11 0 


Tares, per bsh. 

Must. White,. . . 

— Brown, new 12 to 17 0 
Sanfoin, perqr.42 to 44 0 
Turnips, toh. 6 to 10 0 

— Kea digreen 0 to 0 0 

— Vellow. 0 to 0 0 
Caraway, eWL 40 to 48 0 ('.oriander 


Canary.perqr. 64 to 74 0| 


Trefoil 


Rape Seed, per last, £22 to £25. 


iOkf’. . 

Scotch 

35 to 37l Irish 
46 to 50| I Bonded 
21 to 25liBarley, per ^ lbs. 

26 to 28}'3ng. ' 4 to 

2.7 to 25 jScotch . 4 to 

26 to 28 Irish . . 8 to 

Foreign . — to 
Oats, per 45 lb. 

Eng. ... 3 4 to 
60 to 65 Iiisli ... 9 at 
56 to tio Swlch . . 3 4 to 
For.in bond — 0 to 
l)o.duUfr.— to 
Rye, pet qr.3.5 OtoSH 
.Malt ;iei b. 9 9 to 10 
—Middling 8 6 to 9 
Twansjiierq. 
liingliah . 

Irish . , 

Raiieseed, |i.l. noniinai. 
Pcase.srey .78 0 to 46 
!—White . 54 0 to .5d 
Flour, BnglUh, 
|p.‘J401b.Bne 48 OtoSi 
llri^, 2(is 46 0 to 52 


9 e2 to 10 4<Sweet,V.8.24 0 to 25 0 
— to — 'Do. in bond _ to — 


>uT bond 20 0 to 22 0 
lOatmeal, per 210 lb. 
English 32 0 to 39 0 
iScotch . . 30 0 to 33 11 
Irish ... 26 0 to 32 0 
Bran.p.211U0 3 to 0 11 


.7 6 to 10 0 

7 0 to 24 0 


6 41 
5 101 

Ettifcr, Beef ^c. 

,Butter,p.cwL s. d.. 

10|Delfa?t, 37 0 to .93 0 
, „ • • fl Oto 93 0 

3 10 WMerfotd 89 0 to ,00 0 
— < f;orl£,mc.2d,90 Oto 91 0 
^‘**7 ~ to 84 0 
OJBccf, p. ttetoe. 

— Mess 86 0 to 90 U 
i— p, barrel 55 0 to 60 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

74 Oto 80 0 
• Oto — 0 
Bacon, u. cwt. 

[Short mids. 66 0 to 58 0 
LSides . . 54 0 to — 0 
Haras, dry, 65 0 to 75 0 
OIGreen . . 56 0 to 80 U 
0 Larii,Td.p.c.57 0 toss 0 


r • vtof ari 

47 Oto 52 i) -Meisi 
44 Oto 46 01—Middl. 


Weekly Ptice of Stocks, fom l;f to 23d January, 1826. 



Ist. 1 

1 8th. ( 

15th. 

22d. 

Bank atodt, 

22fli .80 
!>6i 45 

‘229J 304 

nn 

2:<11 2A 

3 per cent, reduced,_ 

94J } 

»4, i 

941 5 

3 pet cent, consols,^—« 

34 per cent, consols,.,._— 


934 1 

101 

i 4 

New 4 pet cent, consols,«— 
tndht stock,. 

— 

106S i 

106| 6 

106 5| 6} 

, —1 bonds,. 

i»7 

103 


102 1 

Exchequer bills, . 

57 

. . . 


02 (>4 

Exdtequer bills, sm. 



62 

Consols for acc.. 

9G 61 i 

954 

954 


Long Annuities,. 

— 

2215.1623 

21 15.16 

23 1-16 ^ 

.. Frcndt 5 pa «nts. 

!02f. 

103f. 20c, 

103f. 10c 





1BS4.]] Mdtifhfy Regitter. 

Courte 0 f Exchange, Feb. B—Wknuterdam, 12 18 . C. F. Ditto M wglit, 12:0. 
^ttodam, 12 i 4.^ Antwerp, 12: 4. Hamburgh, 37:1. Altona, 87 : 2. Paris, 3 


Urid, 30. Cadi^35|. Bilboa, 8$|. Barcelona, 35. S^le, ^4. Gibtdtar, 31 
Leghorn, 48j. Genoa, 444. Venice, 27 : 0, Malta, 0 i 0. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
per oz. 118. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 6l4. Buenos Ayres, 4i34. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 
504. Dublin, 94. per cent. Cork, per cent. 

Pricee of Gold and Silvery per oz»-.Formgn gold, in bars, £3:17: 9d. per 0*. 
New Doubloons, £3:15 c Od. New Dollars, 4s. lOJd. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 04d. 


PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and line mid. 
Fine aad very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. loaves, . 
Powdn^ ditto, . . 

Single ditto, . • 

SnuiU Lum^, ... 
I.«igp ditto, ... 
Cruslied Dumps, . . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt 
COFFEE, damaiea,. ewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and flno mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo,. 

Pimento (In Bond,) . • . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, 

Geneva, ... 
Grain Whisky, . . 

W11^£S 

Claret* 1st Orowths.hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, 

Spanish Whih^ butt, 

Toocrifife, pipe, 

Madeira, .. 

LOGWOOD, Jaifi^ ton, 
Honduraag, • 

Caropeachy; • . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . . 

Cuba,., 

INDIGO, CaMccaafine, lb. 
TIMBER. Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, ..... 
Chriatianaand (diit. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, dUhi, . . 
TAR, Amexiean, btL 

Arohangol,. 

PITCH, Foreign. . ^ewt 
TALLOW, Rus. Yol. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, Polish Rhino, ton, 
Petersburgh, dean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Thiei. & DrvJ. Rak. 
Dutch, ... . . 

Irish, . . 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt, 
ASHES, Petimb Peari, . . 
Montreal, ditto, • • 

Pot, • . 

Of L, Whale, • iUB, 

God, . •. j 1 . 

TOBACCO, Vlrgiii. line. Ib. 
Middling, . • . 

Inferior, . • 

•COTTONS, Bowed Oemg. 
Sea Island, fine, * 
Good, • • 

Mlddbitg, . . 

pemarataaiulBarlitce, 1 
Westlndia, . . . < 

Pernambuco, 

MmnhAnv * • * 

vot. xvn. 


LEITH, 
to 59 
60 67 

70 76 

106 116 


Ss 0 2 2 

6 0 3 6 

2 3 2 « 

4 9 — 


2 0 2 6 
2 9 6 6 

2 2 2 7 
10 16 


GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
64 58 j 61 64 

.65 64 . 65 64 

— — 70 72 


Is 9d Is 10 la7J taSd 


£6 15" 7 0 £7 


8 0 8 6 
9 10 10 0 


11 16 
1 10 2 2 
16 17 


= ? f. r 


27 10 28 

24 25 

I* I* 

5» 61 

6 

0 8k 0 9i 
14 16 
12 15 
1 1 1 li 

0 10| 0 Uk 
0 81 0 9 
0 101 0 111 
OlOi 0 11 


K 0 — 

9 10 10 5 
10s 0 11s 0 


0 11 12 
16 2 6 
14 0 16 0 


46 46 — 


LONDON. 
67 68 

69 68 

70 73 


26 6 — 
56 62 

63 78 

76 lOU 


lsltd2e .0 
6 0 6 6 
1 10 3 0 


£48 £50 


10 10 li 0 
Ji 10 10 O 


0 10 1 0 

19 2 0 


_ 8 0 9 0 

.. 40 40 6 

-. 40 40 6 

.. £46 0 43 

— 42 0 — 

.. £53 0 £54 


37 6 37 6 
66 6 -> 


0 5) 0 « 

0 S} O 6 
0 2 0 2k 
0 S 0 91 
16 15 

1 01 1 2 
1 01 1 2 
0 101 1 04 
0 7| 10 

0 111 10 
0 10k 0 Ilk 
3 1 










CFflb. 


MET£aiior.o«iCAL Ta|>e,E) extracted from the Register kegt at Edinlurght ^ Ihe 

Obtervatoryf CtUton^kUL 

M.B.—The Observationn •ran^etwIeeeTery day, at nine o^idock, forenoon, and four o’cloidc, alter-* 
noon.—The second Observation 4n the afietnooa, ut the first column, iR taken by the Renter 
Thermometer. 

JDecemher^ 





Attadia 






Atlseh.' 


Thar. 

Bonin. 

Thcr. 

Wind. 



Ther. 

Boro&i. 

Th*r. 

Dee.1 ^ 

M.SS} 
A. 29 

36.830 

.818 

MJK\ 
A. 33/ 

NW.. 

Frosty, snow 
on ground. 

Dec. 17 { 

M.31 

.\..36 

39.574 

.825 

M.38\ 
A. 37 / 

9 / 

M.231 

.991 

M.S7\ 

NW. 

Ditto, with 

18{ 

M.S7 

- .564 

M.fi?') 

* 1 

A.32 

.994 

A.33/ 

sunshine. 

A. .*7 

.375 

A. 39/ 

»{ 

M.S1 
A. 28 

29.993 

.364 

M.32\ 
A. a?/ 

W. 

Ditto. 

19{ 

M.28 
A.49 

. 37 s 

.124 

M.48> 
A. 45/ 

4 / 

M.23 

.318 

M.3n 

NW. 

Keen frost. 

20{ 

M.31i 

28.901 

M.40'1 

* 1 

A. 30 

.318 

A.33/ 

dun. 

.\.33 

.975 

A. 38/ 

5 { 

M.13 
A. 23 

.392 

.48.3 

M.28\ 
A. . 34 / 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

*l{ 

M.36 
A. 34 

.80.4 

.80S 

M.37\ 
A. 38/ 

® { 

M.3Q 

38.866 

M.391 

Cble. 

Heavy rain. 


M.28 

.666 

M,36-) 

A. 43 

.866 

A..36/ 

and sleet. 


A. 34 

.868 

A. 35 / 

•V i 

M.29j 

.882 

M.361 

NW. 

Keen frost. 

»{ 

M.22 

29.542 

M.54> 

^ 1 

A. .34 

29.231 

A. 36/ 

mow Oii erda 

A. 28 

.223 

A. 36/ 

* { 

M.30 

.273 

M.36-1 

Cbte. 

Shra. of rain 

84{ 

M.25 

.’8.965 

M.37’1 

A. 37 

.234 

A.59 / 

and sleet. 

A..37 

if9.192 

A. 39/ 

»{ 

11.30 

.144 

.V1.361 

SW. 

Mom. ditto'. 

85{ 

M.32i 

18.655 

M-lSl 

A. 34 

.367 

A. . 31 / 

day fair. 

A. 50 

.828 

A.40/ 

10 { 

M.29 

. 37.4 

M.341 

CMe. 

K^n frost. 

26 { 

M.28i 

.999 

M.371 

A. 34 

.360 

A. 37 / 

snow on hills. 

A. 34 

29.544 

A. 38/ 


M.36 

.585 

M.481 

W. 

Rain Ruirn. 

27{ 

M.28 

28.8.ifl 

M.421 

|A. 44 

.690 

A. 43 / 

and even. 

A. 46 

.999 

A. 40/ 

13 ^ 

,M.41 

.72.'5 

M.46-) 

NW. 

Sunsh.Yuren. 

ssf 

M.3-1 

29.214 

M.40-1 

•a. 46 

.769 

A. 49 / 

aftern. dulL 

A. 37 

.5.33 

A. 38/ 

13{ 

M.41 

.769 

M.49\ 

W. 

Fair, but 

29{ 

M.29 

. 6.35 

M.381 

!.A. 49 

.104 

A. 47 J 

dull. 

A. 35 

■3kia 

A. 40 / 

14^ 

M.40 


M. 47 I 

W. 

Mora, rain. 

30{ 

M .33 

J)03 

M.381 

A. i7 

.872 

A.48J 

day fidr. 

A. 36 

Jj96 

A. 10 / 

13 ^ 

M.42 

.350 

M.481 

W. 

Dull, slight 

3l{ 

M.32 

.150M.45\ 

A. 48 

.351 

A.44J 

showers rain. 

A. 49 

.381 A. 45 / 

«{ 

&t.39 

AOa 

M.401 

W, 

Fair, dull 





1, 

.505 

IA. 39 J 

and cold. 

1 


1 



Wtod. 


CMe. 

Chip. 

rt'. 

Clile. 

SW. 


■HW. 


Average of rain, S.796> 
jb 


Jafvuary. 


Fair, witli 
kundilne. 
Dull, with 
shwrs. rain. 
Dull, slight 
,raHi at inght. 
jSnow foren. 
dull aftera. 
Pair, with 
isunsnlne. 
Heavy rain, 
and sleet. 
Keen frost, 
|with sunsdt. 
Fresh, sunsh. 
sti. on hills, 

I Heavy rain, 
land sleet. 
Snow, with 
Isunnhine. 
Rain, sleet, 
luring day. 
,Fmr, suttsh. 
Gukl. 

Frost, snow 
on hills. 
ICulA, with 
Ifcbowers haU. 
Fresh, wiUi 
.showers hsdl. 


Aiuoh. 

Tl)*r.|Baroiii.| ’Clua, Wind. 


Jan. I 
S 


IM.31 

A.-fl «8.U9»| 
M.30i 


d.30 

A.3!i 



/ d.24 
\ A. 38 


20.C9() 

.Git! 

.94G: 

^^so\ 

30.2321 
.5I« M.32 
.306 
.163 


I M.S6 

{ 


10 


1 
«.{ 
{ 


13 


.163 
|29.0D9 
A. 43 ..TO.t’rO 
M..3U 
A. 40 
M.32 
A-38 
M.36i 
A.36 
M.33 
A. 40 
M.32 
A. 30 


14 


/ M..3« 

\ a;4o 


A. 44/ 
Hf72|M.4l\ 
A.3«/ 
M.39\ 
A. 36/ 
M..36 > 
A. 33/ 

A. 32 } 
M.3S\ 
A. 40/ 
M.43/ 
A, 421 
182 M.42\ 
.4>)2 A, 4l / 

Aa 38 / 
..vm M.36\ 
.Sif A.S3> 
.42«,M.40\ 
.396 .V. 10/ 
.311 M.40> 
28f A, 10/ 


/ lM.32i 29.99:1 M.4ni 

Av \ A e«e\ leFUif ft At t 


A. SO" .ti;92A.4l} 
.339ia.41> 
.681' A. 44/ 
,5S!3,M.44\ 
.3(»I[.A.44/ 


l&IM 


sW.’ 

W. 

Isw. 

N. 

w. 

W. 

w. 

,w.' 

w. 

w, 

w. 

s. 

w. 

iW. 

SW. 

SW. 


Morn, sleet, 
day fair. 
Dull, this. ' 
of raki. 
Mom, flost, 
;day rain. 
Morn, sleet, 
day frost. 
Keen ftost, 
|wSth sunsh. 
Fresh, fair, 
and cold. 
,f>ull,but 
ifair, mild. 
Mom. iVost, 
day siiriah. 

Ditto. 

|Morn. frost, 
my dull. 
Fresh, fair, 
but cold. 
Mom.iroRty, 
,d. d^l/coM. 
Fair, mtld, 
with sunsh. 
.Dull, hot 
fair. 

Dull, flying 
Isbwrs. rain. 


Jon. 


»{iif 


.36 

“{t?! 
>»{ 

20 / A. 32 
\ M.38 
A. 32 

M.37 

A. 20} 
,M.33 

'a. 27 

M.3i 


H 

2z| 


29.430 M.40\,^„ 
,396 A.40/1SW. 
18.490 M.42\ 

.680 A. 38 / 
.«40iM..38\ 

.699 A. 38/ 
I9.292|!d.39\ „ 
616 A, 38/ N. 


■713 

•793 


88li[M.'3G 


23{ 

“{ 


A. 26 
M.32 
26/ A. 26 

* \ M.37 

A.32 
M.30 
<* 0 / A. 29 

»r,37 
eai A. 36 
M.40 
eni A. 38 

M.I7 

M-IO 


•975 

•■9031 

.604 

-228 




A.37_ 
M.30\ 
A. 37 / 
Maai 
A. 38/ 


ME. 


Ipie. 


•33«M.40l 
•341A.33 / 
.36y,M.57\ 
.2231a. dl/ 
.2601m.50> 

A. 42/ 


30.184 
JOf) 
.146 
iS>.896 
' .694 

.964 
.998 
.693 


M.4n 
iA.4o/ 
U.43\ 
A. 44 / 
M.46\. 
A. 45 / 
aL41\ 
A. 41/ 


W. 

SW. 

W. 

s. 

w, 

Cblc. 

Cble. 

W. 

SW. 


Ditto. 

Average of rain, 1.383, 


Morn, snow, 
day fair. 
Morn, rain, 
day fair. 
Dull, hut 
fair, Gold. 
Mom. frost, 
dull day. 
i'losty .after, 
'sunshine. 
Mom. frost, 
day inlUl. 
Frosty, ra. 
tber (lulL 
Frost morn, 
night sleet. 
Frost mom. 
day stinsh. 
Itaiu & sleot 
most of day. 
Rain foren. 
[afteni. sleet. 
Fr<wt.suruth. 
very cold. 
Aftero. lahi 
and sleet. 
Dull, with 
diwrs. ridn. 
Day fair, 
ttigiith,min< 



W, Margate. bookKlJer. ’ ' 
cloSri"'* ■** i™- PromtsSci- 

d«), vS^ne,5J®“”‘*' ®‘***‘* Cttwnt^Mu 

®««hill, j, HaJlfax, merchant 

araptoii^pISSj^ti^' ■*""■ ®®“**‘* 



i8ad.T 

AtoHfMy ]^^is(er. 

AtPHAiiTincAr, List of P ' 

Archer, J. Run-atreet 

DeeOei, SuttiJk, 

Bloor, J. j.. “«»»*. 

sssaSHt^'T-to. 

Hritieii n chemist. 

mirtlera,'T."an(l'i?*'(^.ife"®!,"'ij'®'"*®Kh8Bt. ' ' 
merchants. * *' ^^•^hmeh-tane, wine- 

cSVf »»«>««« ' Ih^: Mtte .^* Great East. 

Sanfi ?• «af Spitamcida ameer Bwlingion-gardens, artifS- 

S'^^.’srhisss. 

J;‘V{»MU,J.saD.ofX.«»eriMrftoito_ .._ _ 


^.touie. J. jvorwich, tailor. 

OuSr J shSi Acafer. 

sa”ji;wMs.srias: 

srap-hmhijr. ■ ®“”*t«»''«^rt, Mineing-bnc, 
*** Skfnner-atreet, Inathcr- 


(XTa 

■dS’jerV Limehouse, shiji 

«AiMp' entterr*’ '^’ Great East* 




Dimsdale. O. niohm^l''* mIb*'**’?■ cajpenter. 

Dixaom R 5! 5f“^e. «• Walwltl, dia^, 

^^nufactureSf ^wthro-bed 

Durham. J. ,i&*' ?«*«rd-mannfacfuter.- Oamwirv. mei«.r. 

^maker: ••• ‘-‘““‘--treet. Strand, cahhmt. 

JPataJ?: i Bfoeer, 






Monthfy Ib^Uter. 


CFe!^ 


Prmlgen. E. LudloWt Bhnup^lrct, banker. 
Prud^en, G. E. and J. Ludlow, Shropdiire, baak« 
er<. 

nadfoni, S. ChUwell-ttreet, victualler, 
ftice, U. Dcfluett circu*, tailor. 

Richards. J. Wolverhampton, miller. 

Hichards, S. Bristol, boot *nu shoemaker. 
RImmer, J.and J. Liverpool, flour and proviikm* 
dealers. 

Rishton. E. Preston, m<mey>Mrivener. 

Rolierls, J. Hlah H^born. oom-dcaieri 
Rofib, C. St Hsitlwott Cuildfatd, paper 

xnanufoctiiTCT* 

Roeeni, W. Upton, vlotualler. 

Rolfes, W. O. Feuc1iardb<street, broker. 

Ryall, T. H. Sutton Venv, Wilts, dealer. 

Saraent. W. late of Shet&eld, and afterwards of 
Fleetnwrket. rolrindetder. 

Seward, jr. G. Blandford Forum, Dorset, coo. 
per. 

Shaw^ T. Soutbampton, wlnomcrcbant. 
Shawerois, J. Manenester, innholder. 

SidfinTd, O. sen. Bath, linendraper. 

Sims, C. CrowH'^ourt, BnuuJUstreet, merdiant. 
Sims, S. Southampton, statiwer, 

Slade. J. Uevagissey, ComwaB. mercer. 

Smith, P. Mevagitsey, Cornwall, grocer. 

Smith, T, Uttoxeter, Staflbrddilre, tanner. 
Smith, T. Heaton Norris, Lancasluie, and J, 
.Yates, New-mills, Darby, brass and iron-foun< 
dot. 

Starkey, W. Lower-road, Deptford, butcher. 


Stephens, Vf, Alphlngtoaand Heavltree, Devon, 
builder. 

Sugden, J. Huddetsflcid, York, cloth merchant. 
Taylor, W. Woolsrich. coal merchant. 

Temple. W. R. Soweriv. York, wino-mwchant. 
Thomp^, J. RotherhUhe, tea-dealer. 

Thomas, Jf. Llverpoiol, merchant. 

Thomas. J. Piccadilly, draper. 

Thompson, O. F. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manutketuter. 

Townend, J. R. Mlnories, hat-manufacturer. 
Tniinau, T, Watbrloo'terrace, printseUer. 
Unsworth, R. H. Lambeth, coal merchant. 
Wagstair, T. Bristol, whatflnger. 

Wall ler, J. RisheipMiata-street, hardware-man. 
Weaver, T. Aldngdcm. B»ka, linendraper. 
Welch, J. PrineFs-itreet, Lambeth, leather-aeller. 
Wellands, J. Durham, dnqier. 

White, Idary and J. and J. Great Eastcheap, per- 
ftimers. 

Willett, F. Holbom-hridge, druggist. 

Williams, W* W. Norwich, pawnbroker. 
Williams, J. KenUsh-town, eoachmakcr. 

Wills, W. SoPs-rOW, Hampatead-road, rectifier. 
Wilacm, P, GlbsoiMtritot, Lambeth-marsh, car¬ 
penter. 

MTooIoott, H. Paddington, atone mason. 

Woods, O, E. Walton, Surrey, chemist. 

Wragg, T. Idingtou, teewer. 

Wynne, O. Staflbid, shoe«ianufaeturer. 

Yates, T. J. Warbutton, and J. Yates, Boltou-le- 
Moots, Lancashire, cotton-spinnen. 


Alphabetical. List of Scotch Bankruptcies, Announced between the 1st of 
December 1824, and the 30th of January 1(^6, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bishop, James, cow-feeder and spirit-dealer. Cow. 
gate, Edtnburgh, 

Clyne, John, m««hant, Leith. 

Gregg, Jomee, Junior, writer In Ayr, printer and 
puHumiCTr 

Hart, Thomas WilBam, draper and merchant in 
Greenock. 

Kennedy, Dunean, mendisnt, accountant, and 
agent, in Glasgow. 

Kirkland, William, surgeon and drysalter, and 
dealer in <dls, in Cumnock. 

Lowe, John and James, merchants in Greenock. 

Ifacgiii. Francis, merduuBt and manufiictuier in 
Glasgow. , 

ktacLauchlan, Dn^ld,. ship owner, dealer hi 
Wool, and grazier, reading at Comanan, near 
Fort Willimn. 

Manha), Peter, and CA late modbants ih Gla#. 


gnw. 

M'Keiisie, John, nalOe-dealer, Ledbcg, peiiab Of 
Assynt. Suthenendahiro. 

Milue, James, merchant, Gallowgato, Olaimnr. 

Paterson, HTs Christian, merehsnt in Maisrolin. 

Robertson, Ssmuta, wirft-merchantln L^^ 

Rowe, Benjamin, ooaLmaitef In Shewattown, end 
groMT and sjplrit-dealti; (b Irvine. 

Richardsoa, WilBatn, brewnr in Dumfties. 

Steel, John, eoa.i-agent lb GIAgow. 

Stewart, David,. Junhn, OB and etdouMoan, and 
spirit-merchaat, Edinbnrsk 

Taylor, James, btau^et InTlteb ArUmrly, 

Turnbull, Robert, seadatnanJEalidniiBli, 
DIVIDENDS. 

Bell, wnUam, roandfiieturefr, Attdendon, Olas- 
gow; aflrstandflntidividnmonlQteiEmniaiy, 


Bum and Pringle, wood roerchante in FUherrow; ^ 
a divld^ after 16th February. 

Cameron and Bisset, agents in DunkeM t a divi¬ 
dend on £3(1 Febmary. 

Cartewell, William and James, wrlghte and build¬ 
ers in Glasgowa first and final dividend after 
SOth January. 

Fyfb, James, Joiner and cabinet-maker in Leith: 
a second dividend after ISilh February. 

Gibbs and Company, late nursery and seedsmen 
in Inverness i a dividend after 11th January, to 
the creditors of Gibbs and Corojwny s no divi¬ 
dend to the creditors of the individual partners. 

M'C'aal, James, and Comtwny, contractors for tlie 
Public BufidibEl sc Ayr, and masons and build- 
ers there ; a dividend on Sd February. 

Macmath, Donald, menrhant in Inverary; a fd 
dividend ■m ITftr JUbuary. 

Paterson, Walker, abd Ca merchants and general 
.comminion'agents, Lrith 1 a first and final divi- 
demd alter fid afareh. 

Bae, Jifiui, candlomaker, Edinburgh: a Sd divi¬ 
dend after Jlst January, 

Robertson, Jcfiin, and Company, nmehanta in 
Glasgows Adimtstd after Idtn January. 

Stttheriand, ClMdes, merchant in Gobiues a divi- 
deodon IdthmRxraaty, 

WUten. Genge,' late s|drit dealer. High Street, 

_ Edinburgh i a dividend after 14lh February. 

JEthon. Robert, thedeceaied, mereluuit in Leith; 
dividend March. 

Wyllie, B. mid M-, Uunuftuiturcrs in Glasgow: a 
dlvldabd on ^ Janaart, to the creditors of 
Matthew Wylltoi no dividend from the Com¬ 
pany estate. 


APPOINTMENTSi^ PROMOTIONS, &c. 
December, 


9 Life Gds. LL Rtfid, CapL by purch. Vice Cbl. 1 Dr. 
ehestor, yroin. H Nov, IWM, 

Cor. Slid Shte-Lt, Smith, Lt> do, 

J; pavidsmi. Cor. and Sub-U dte 9 - ' ' 
R, HotieO. Sma. Lord Dotehester, ftom h. p,B 
- F. Cdt>'vic« H. Wwletiey, reL ' 

' ilDee, ’ 

. TDr.Gda-A^frAdi'Mely, Cor. wWiTOt^ji^ ' 1 ^ 


Cm. Sfr L.P. Glyn, Bt. Lt bypurch, 
. ^ Wathen, l5 Dr. 4 do. 

J*». P^. Obr. do. 

BL Mah MiBs, Mg), by purch, vice 
Sillier, ret ^ tSdo. 

M. Iteyman. Cant doL 

i-w* j^yndhami^Lt. do. 

RJniaidton, do. vise Anderson, 
dead g May. 



lS2fl.3 


Promotiant, 


11 


15 


Cor. Agnew, do. rk» CMroIl. dead 
' 9 Dec. 

Ena. HainatioUom« from 99 K. Cor. 

by (lurch. IB Nov. 

J. A. HendcraoBa do. by puich. 

9 Dee. 

Sur^. Badenaeh. from 15 F. burg. 

vice Smeta h. o 53 F. 3 doa ■ 
Hon. W. E. FitsMaurlce, Cor. by 
purch. vice Kite. Klriiwaiia ret. 

IB Nov. 

Lt. Browne, Cant, vice Smith, dead 
5 May. 

Cor. Wymer, Lt.. do* 

Vf. Handley. Cor. 18 Nov. 

Lt. Wathen, from 1 Dr. Lt. vice Bay> 
aid. ret. 4 do. 

Uren. Gds. Bn. Surg. Wataon, Suig. Mb], vice 
Nixon, ret. 11 do. 

Am. Surg. Armatrong. Suig. do. 
LL Greenwood. Lt. and Capt. by 
puicb. vice Sir L.,Oukiiifleld, Bl. 
ret. * 18 do. 

Sir F. H. Bathunt, Bt. Ena. and Lt. 

do 

Lt. Dobbin, Capt. vice Gdl. dead. 

30 Feb. 

Ena. J. M'Oregor, Lt £5 Nov. 

A. B. Monteomerie, Ena. do. 

H, H.Wilhamaon. do. vide Ckirdon, 
6 F. 30 Dec. 

Lt. Bowlby, Caid. vice Fletcher, dead 
35 Get. 

Ena. Shea, Lt do. 

A. T. Faunce. Ena. 16 Dec. 

Ena. (Jo|>sou, Lt. by purch. vice Uat> 
ton, ret. Ill Nov. 

II. B. Baring, Eoa. do. 

Bt. Lt-Coi. Oardino’, Lt>Cot. 

18 Dec. 

Bt Maj. Taylor. MaJ. da 

Lt. MernUth, Capt. do. 

Capt. Bonamy, from b. p. da 19 da 
Lt Clarke, from 77 E* da da 
Ena. Stuart, Lt IS do, 

—Martin, do. da 

— Ricbaidaon, da da 

Lt. iUtcli£ Bom h. p. 61 F, da 

19 da 

Minton, fbom b. p. 3 W. I. It. 


1 F. 


10 

14 


15 

30 

SI 


S3 

37 


SI 

35 


da 


do. 
soda 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
18 da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 


S Lt Smith, from 60 F. da 
—— Kelly, from 60 F. da , 

—— Mordra, from Sji F. do. 

Ena. Hammond, from 10 F. 

—— Wilaoii, from 58 P. do. 

Bowlby, from 14 F. do. 

— Gordon, firom 1F^ da 
D. T. F. Bowea, Ena. 

J. Crafton, da 
J. Oumar^, da 
A. Connor, da ' ' 

W. Greene, da 
Aa. Surg. Trlgge. from 14 F. Surg, 

vice Maniaon 9 do. 

Ena. Lend S. A. Chicdieater. from 43 
F. Lt by purch. vice Gteavea, 54 
F. 4 Nov. 

— Thomaa, »w<*l 31 F. Ena. vice 

Hammond, 6 F. . . . ^ Dec. 

Gent Cwet. C. J. Otter, .from ft. 
Mil. CoU. Ena, vice Ddwlhy, 6 F. 

da 

Sure. Putwhon, from h. p. 53 F. Surg. 

vtoo Badenaeh, 8 Dr. S da 

Lt Butler, ftom fa. p, 9 F. Lt vine 
Oveua, 57 F. - 16 Dec.' 

Bt Lieut'CoL ThomM, from 37 F. 
Mat parch, vtae Champion, 
dead da 

ft. tt Ottley, 3d Lt vice Morden, 6 
F. soda 

Lt. Shea, Capt vice Dubigg, dead 

Ooa 

Ena. Nfynoe, Lt. da 

It.At a Bufamlnaon, Ena. da 
Id. Vandel^, Capt. by purch. vice 
ThomM,SlF. 16 do. 

Ena. Jphnato 9 b.Lt. da 

..Eiiil Tait from 1 Vet. Bn, Ena. vice 
Tnmnu, 10 F, ,30 da 

Ena. Dldkena, Adi. rice Breary, ret. 
Adj. omy 3 do. 
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38 Lt. Magill, Copt vice Perry, deed » 

IS April. 

Ena Torrent, Lt do. 

— M'Lcroth, da vice Kerr, kiU^ 
in action 17 May. 

D. Cam{>Ml. Ena S5 Nov. 

J. BuUen, da 36 do. 

30 Lt Bowen, from 3 Vet Ba Lt. vice 

Burnt, h. p. 8 F. IS do. 

11.^ Hall. Ena, vice Mgnb^. S W. 

43 G^t Cadet W. Egerthn,' from ft. 

Mit CoU. Fma by parch, vice 
. Lord Chicheater, 7 F. 4 Wov. 
Lt Fnaer, Capt by putch. vice Km- 
ttcraan, ret 9 Dec. 

Ena Eatcourt, Lt da 

46 Lt Orahain, ttem h. n. S3 F. Lt 

vice Hutcldnaon. 76 F. ii Nov. 
Ena Oleeaon, Lt vice Skelton, dead 
S3 Aprit 

F. bigram, Em* 35 Nov. 

47 Bt. Lt-Col. Donoghue, Maj. vice 

WwtKtt. dead 19 Match. 

Lt Ciuke, Capt da 

Ena. Snow, Lt do. 

H, H. F. Clarke, Ena 35 Nov. 

49 Aa Sure. FrenNi, (bom 67 F. Surg. 

vice MacLachlan, dead 9 Dec. 
54 Lt Evanam, Capt vice Coote, dead 

^ 84 May. 

Fjia Kelly, Lt vice Dowdall, dead 
13 Dee. 1833. 

Pattoun, da vice Hrdt, dead 

lOAug^lSSS. 
Fenton, da vice Evanaon 

34 May, 1834. 

G. Holt Ena. 10 Aug. 183%. 

J. P. Dodd, da 34 Mm. 1831 
Lt. Clark, AiU. Vice Dowdau^dead 

ISDec.l'iSf. 

57 Lt Ovens, ftom SO F.' Lt vice Dod* 

gios, h. p. 9 F. 16 Dec 1bS4. 

58 ft. A. MacKMuie, Ena vice Wilton, 6 

F. 30 da 

60 Paym. Mactaurin, from 77 F. Paym. 

^dce Rend, h. p. 11 Nov. 

Ena Liddeel, AdJ. vice WulF, rea 
Adi. only 19 Aug. 

Lt Spong, Capt by pundi. vice De 
Damas, ret 18 Nov. 

8d Lt Robinaott, Lt' do. 

I. T. Evans, 3d Lt do. 

I. S. WlKbrd. da vice L. B. WHford, 

ret 19 da 

Lt CampbHl, from 3 W. L ft. Lt 

vice Altonatein, h. p. 6 W. L R. 

9DCC. 

W. B. Neynoe, 3d Lt vice Smith, 6 
F. -30 da 

F. Marlton. do. vice Kelly, 6 P. ■ da 
OS Lt Maiy, ftom, 47 F. Lu vice Stew- 

art, h.' p. 47 F. 11 Nov. 

Lt and AdJ. Parker, Capt vice Hart* 
W, Afr. Col. Corps 18 do. 

S«j< M^. Buohan. Ax»n 71 F. A^. 
and Ena vice Parker 9 Dee. 

76 Lt HutNllpaon.'worn 46 F. Lt vice 

Waod,>.p.33P. 11 Nov. 

77 Cant Girling, from h. p. 5 P.'Paym. 

rSee MAohUtrin, 60 F. 35 do. 

Ena, Clmit Lt vice Clark, 6 F. I9da 
' Gent Caddt, H. Fenwick, from R. 

MILCMtEna do. 

Ena Hamilton, Lt vice Marsh, dead 

16 da 

Hope, from 45 F. Ena da 
87 Lt Kerr, (bom h. p. Glengarry Fen. 

Lt-ylce Miidmay, oancellod 3 da 

89 Lt BeU, Capt vicD Sheehy. dead 

35 Nov. 

90 Bt Maj. Dlxmi, Maj. viee Wright, 

de^ 30 Sept 

Lt Cox, Capt . ■ aa 

Ena Popham. Lt da 

ft. Norman, Enai 35 Nov. 

93 It; H. f. B. M^Curoming, da by 

nubali- vlee Wilton,, removed (b«n 
the seTvko 16 Dea 

93 Lt Gunn, from h. p. Bourbon, ft. 

Qua. Maa vine Dal!aali,p.l8Nov. 
97 Capt.Gbr, froinb.p.W.t. ItP^m. 
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Apf^intmentSy ProfW^imSt 'JfC. 


CS'eb, 


99 


Ens. Eyre, from Ii. jp. 73 F. Enii. vice 
(iraham, Afr. Col. Corps 10 do. 
H. Vttnon, do. vice Nii^ls, S W. I. 

R. 11 do. 

As. Suri;. Tcdlie. from 1 Dr. Siirf^ 
vice Vnsssll, h. p» 9 do, 

Ens. Last, Lt. I>y pu.di. vice Beau- 
clerk, proro. SO do. 

J. Nicholson, do, 

R. Olbba»e,,do. by puKh. vice Rams- 
bottom, 4 Dit IH Nov. 

Rifle Brio. 2d ht FalCoUiu', Adi. vide Webb, res. 

Adj. only 16 Dec. 

W. 1. R. WorkibaB, fnun 3 W, I. R. 

Cent. Vlofl Bu Malat da«k. |i, p. 3 
W. I. n. S5 Nov. 

lit. Stowart, from h. p. 6 W. I, R. Lt- 
vice Campbell, CO F. 9 Dec, 

Ens. Mimty, from 39 F. do. vice 

Henry, dead 10 do. 

—— NicolTs, from 98 F. do. 11 do. 
Cwt. Anderson, from h. p. 26 F. 
OHit. vice Findlay, Afr. Col. 

Staff. As. SwiR. M'Lacblan, Sorg. vice O’- 
beime, dead 14 do. 

Ceylon R. 2d Lt. Warburtou, let Lb vice Mal¬ 
colm, prom. 11 Nov. 

F. -N, Toole, 2d Lt. do. 

2d Lb .Stewart, 1st Lb vice Warbur- 
ton, cancHIod do. 

R. A.CciL C.O. A. Nott, Paym. 24 Ocb 

Cant. Hartley, frmn 62 F. Maj. vice 
Chisholm, prorb. 18 Nov. 

Ens. Graham, from 98 F. Lb vice 
Cartwriehb dead 10 Dec. 

Capb Findlay, from 2 W. I, R. Capb 
vice Dowsoii, h. p. 28 F. 16 do. 

1 R.Veb Bn.F.DS. Elliob from h. p. 30 F. Ens. vice 

Tail. 31 F. 20 do, 

2 Lt. E. OriiBtha, front h. p. R. Arb 

Driv. Lb vice Griesbacli, h. p. 

11 Nov. 

S Lt. SidtOT,fro\ph. p'.RF. Lb (repay- 

ine dirf.) vice Bowen, SO F. 18 do. 
1 Veb Coinp.1A. Warneri from h. p. Ycn-k Lt. Inf. 

Vol. Lb vice Fike, teb list ’ do. 

Umtluchcd. 

Lb Beauclcrk, from 99' F. Capb of a 
^np, by porch. vice W* *'*y***» 
182 


R. ling, teb 
Carrltont, 


30 Dec. 1824. 


Lb Sdiwartc, h. p. Nova Scotia Fen. 
Towa Adj. at Cape Breton, vice 
Wesika, dead 23 June, 1824. 

Ordnance Department. 

Royal EnA- C^sb Dixon, from h. n. Capb vice 
Ayim, reb 2wfi Nov. 1824. 

Lb Col. Sar'H. Elpldnstonc, lit. Col. 
vice M. Gen. Rowley, dead 2 Dec. 

BbMW. By,U.Caf. do. 

Capb Cwyiie, from L. p. Omb do. 

let Lb' FetftBw, M Capb ' do, 

——Wolff, frt»lplu«.|Bt Lb do. 

fldLbGotdom 2StL^ do. 

Medical DepirtmenL 

Ab Sutg. Gen.and D(^, Insp. Jbv 
berti, from h. p. Sttig. an4^ 
vice JaKkoaou, reb fuU pay ‘ -r 
17No?,. 

Staff. 

MaJ. Read, Term. Aa. Qua. Maab 
Oen. in E, Indies, with rank of Lb 
,CoL vice Marlay, dead 

2 Dee. 1824. 

Bb Lt. Fonreat, from h. p. S4 F. Fer. 
jf- Aa Qua.vice Read, Do. 

V . 

Sunp Mej. Mixon, of Dren.Dda to 

. 10 Nov. 1824. 

. Own^. from h. p. Dep. 
.'or.tt«ptb$ 17 do. 



Dep. Imp. Gunning. Inap. of Hosp. 
for tho Swvice at the W. Indies, 
only 18 da 

Bb Dep. Imp. Ingtis, from h. p. Surg 
i Dee. 

• ' : ■ Sir A. West, on h. p. 

-Dep. Imps of MospltaJa 18 N«>v, 
———— tnglis, Dep. lasp. vice 

Sehetky, dead 2 Dec, 

As. .Sttig. PilkingtOB, from h. p. 7.1 
F. As. Sure, vice Macleod, super- 
sMed ' 18 Nov, 

■ ■■■■ Wahab, fromh. p.98 F. do, 

vice Murray, 2 W. I. R. 23 do. 

. . Mitchell, from h. p. 48 P. 

do. - 9 Dec. 

——M'Donogh, fromh.p- 44F. 

do. vice Fargetcir, reb |8 Nov. 

Host'. As. KlAnis, As, Surg. vice M*. 
l<Bchian, prom. 14 Dc« 

> Heap. Mate J. ForteUv Ifoap. As. 

2 da 

.-. H. J. WUIiamsou, lios|i. 

As. vice Kiunia 14 da 

£jccliang'es. 

Major Gordon, 10 F. With Brev. Lt. CoL Ring, 
h.p.98F. 

Capb Sericantson, front Coldst.Gds. lee. diif. with 
capb flint. W. T. Graves, h. p. 

—— Kirkmsn, from 94 F. tnth Kirwan, h. p. 
6F. 

Lieut. Ramus, from 6 Dr. Gda. rce. diff. with Lb 
Harvey, h. p. 60 F, 

— I ■ ■ I. Macdonald, from 59 F. with Lieiit.Leslie, 
97 F. 

-White, from Afr, "CoL Corps, with Lieub 

Layc, h. p. York Chass. 

Ensign Kelly, from 46 F. with Enngn Johnston, 
•6&"Pe 

■ ' ■* Wolff, from CO F. with Ensign IVilford, 

|la P»^l Fe 

Qua. Mast, raihphcll, from 73 F. with Ensign 
Hickson, h. Ti. 12 F. 

Surg. Callow, from Si F. with Surg. White, 84 F. 

Itcsignations and Heiirementr. 

Midnr Spodner, 2 Dr. 

Capb 8^irL. Dukinfldd, Bf.Grun. Gds 
'■■■■■ Kersteman, 4,3 F. 

——- Db Damas, 60 F. 

. Payne, IL Eng. , 

Lieub Bayoard, 15 n. 

--Hatton. 6 F. 

2d Lieub L. Ik Wilford, 60 F. 

Cornet H, Weitesley, R. Horse Gds. 

—■ ■ ■■■ Vieci Kirkwall, 9Dr. 

Staff As. SinTg. J, R. Palmer. 

Hosp. As. Thornton. , 

-M'Christle.' 

———— Pargeter. 

AppoinftaenU CaneeUed, 

Lieub Mildinay, 87 F. 

— Waibiuton. Ceylon Reg, 

Stirff At. SUrg. CUtfoxd. 

SupereedeA. 

. Staff-Aib Surg. Maekod. 

Remnved fiam ^.Service, 

Enticm WlRon. 92 P. 

DetOhs. 

Gen. Han. J. Leslie Cummi^, late of Gtcn. Gds. 

Edhtburgh 22 Nov. 1824. 

Lieub Gen. WiBSanu, late of R. Mar. m jan. 
Mm. Gen. Rowley^ Ib-Eng. Dep. Inspec. Gen. of 
FortifieatiooarEmex I Dec. 

— .... .. i Thomaa, E. IndtaCompanyaService. 
Ol. Detbarres, late of 60 F. 

Llettb Col. Emea, 5 F. Dominica. 

... Desehambawh, h, p. 109 P. Montreal, 

®**“*** „ . « . . 84 July, 1824. 

«———*'SOott, E, India Company’s Service. 
Kflfifl, dft 

— ---Ma«moiine,.t do. 

. . ■ Mackintoth, .do. 

— Frith, da - . 

. . Palon, . da . 

Major Flet^3 BaitadotCy 24 Get. 1824. 



1824-3 


AppcnntmeniSi Proiiioti<3i(tSf 


Mftjor CtiAinpioiit 91- r. shot l»y « wntfnel of tho 
Tegimcnt at Fort Charlotte, St Vincaat 13 do. 
——— Fierce, H. Art. Jamaica H3 Seii. 

' -- Guildtord, late of R. Mar. > 11 Feb. 

——- Adtam, h. p. U. Mar. Apr. 

— — h'lnmore, do. 

—I— Butter, £. India Company’a Servtee. 

. . Owen, do. 

— Ferria, do. 

Capu Barlow, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay, 30 June 1834. 

- Sale, 4 Dr. do. . S3 do. 

•’ Duhigg, S7 F. lost at BBS on passage from 
Gibraltar Nov. do. 

—— Lett, h. p. 36 F. Canada' 6 July. 

■"—' Chapman, Inval. Art. 11 Dec. 1893. 

-- J. Grant, h. p. R. Art. Jersey, 1 Apr, 1881. 

■ .— Del^d, K. Mar. do. 

'• .. Reding, h. p. do. 

-Prlng, Adjut. ihl Warwiekshiro Local ML 

litia 19 Nov. 

Lieut. Hamilton, 77 F. Hamilton, N. B. SO Dec. 
-Marsh, 81 F. 

— Durand, h. p. 93 F. Isbogton, Middlesex, 

Sept 94. 

—— Watson, Ceylon Regt Kandy, Ceylon 

17 June. 

' Murrey, h. p. JOl F. N«cham, Durham 

13 May. 

— Foster, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 6 Nov. 

-Flske, late Art iJiiv, 6 Se^ 

-U'Autume, h. p. Foreign Art 27 Mar. 

—— - FoMock, R. Mar. drowned June, 

. .1. James, R. Mar. Art, 8 Apr. 

-Lewis, do. 11 Nov, 

— Faxton, h. p. R. Mar. 

-W. Thompson, do. 15 Jan. 

Blagrave, do. 


Meut. D.^otimtaon, dd. 

2d Lieut WilsoD, Itiv.. Art 
- Mitchell, R. Mar. 

■*' .. Getty, b. p. R. Mar, 

R. Smith, do, 
Wooie, do. 


95 Oct 1893. 
19 July, 1891. 
to Sept. 
Nov. 1893. 
9 May, 1834. 

_ , 94 Apr. 

Ens. Heurmann, b. p. Rifle Brigade, Mlnden, 
Frusste ^ Aug. 1893. 

—~ Pmker, So. Uneoln Mil. 6 Dee, 

— Beeby. Dublin Co. Mil. 

Quart Mas. Allan, 4 Dr, Kali*, Bombay 

„ , SO June, 1*11. 

———“Walsh, late 10 Vet Bn. Chebea, 7 Deo. 

-Henery, b. p. 15 Dr. Cork 10 Oct. 

Whettl^, h. p. 98 Dr. 27 Nov, 

Veterinary Surg, 

Bird, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay _ 19 July. 

Commitsariai Department. 

Dep. Com. Gen. Thomson, h. {a 95 Jan. 

— ' " Freeman, h. p. 5 Sept 1893. 

- M'Kr^e, h. p. 14 Nov. 1894. 
As. Com. Gen. Bowie, n. p. 96 Jan. 

Dell. As. Com. Gen. Bndley 
— . .. Tbomton, h. p. 

Medkat Department. 

Slug. Dr Harrison, 6 F. Cape tit Good Hopo 

98 Sept 1891. 

-Dent, 21F, lost on passage ftwn West Indica 

Mar. 

—— M'Laucblafl, 49 P. Capo of Good Hope 
. n Sept. 

— O’Beline, 3 W. 1. R. 8 Dec. 

Uosp. As. Mawiy, Kandy, Ceylon 7 June. 


January, 


Brevet Cant Lalng, R. Afir. Col. Corps, Local 
Hank of Mai. in Afiica, only 

23 Dec, 1894. 

5 Dr. G. Tkx»P SerJ. Ma}* Henley, from 10 Dr. 

Cor. (without pay,)bemg Riding Mas¬ 
ter 6 Jan. 1895. 

9 Dr. Cor. Fiillorton, Lt by purcb. vice Mont- 
gomoiy, ret. ' 30 Dec, do. 

R. Rumley, Cur. do. 

10 Capt. Jfou. J. Jones, Mai. by purch. 

vice Taylor, prom. 16 do. 

Lt. WalUngton, Capt by put^. dOk 
Cor. Dent, Lt by purdi. do. 

R. Giffard, Cor. by porch. SO do. 
14 Lt Gooch, Capt by purcb. Irioe orms- 

by, prom. do. 

Cor. Gilpin, Lt do. 

16 W. V. Oillad, Cat. by purcb. vice Stew. 

art, ret 6 Jon. do. 

Gten.Gds. J. U.Wrighi, As. Surg. vice Annstrong, 
prom. 11 Nov. 18*1. 

2 F. Br. I,t Col. De Buigb, Lt Cot 

^ yuan. 1893. 
Capt Johnstone, MoJ. do. 

Lt Gitdiustone, Capt do. 

-—.Jackson, do. do. 

Bt Capt. Mitchell, from 97 F. Cant. 

93 do; 

Ens. Robinson, Lt 24 do. 

-King, do. do. 

2 F. Ucut Robertson, ftom h. p. 38 F. Lt. 

95 Jan- 1823. 

■ ■ Smith, ftotn h. p. 87 F. Lt do. 

— ■ ■ Mockenslc, ftom h. p. 11F. l,t 

do. 

— ' . Hunt, friwn h. p. 83 F. Lt do. 

.. Kc^, {tom F. Lt. doc 

—' — Robinson, from 67 F. Lt do. 

—• Lyster, from h.jp. 2 F. Lt 
Ens. Beiiord, from 91 F. Lt do. 

— Leighton, Atom 36 F. Lt, do. 

Carrutbetkfrom 26 F. Lt do. 

— Knox, <hHK‘30 F. Lt do. 

— Fisher, ftonr h. p. 49 F. Ens. 

24 do. 

W. S, Torrens, Ens.' 93 do. 

W. N. Ralph do. ' 26 do. 

L. S. Dickson do. 27 do. 

16 ^ Ma]. Stm od e kes, Mab view Emes, 

dead . i . SO0«e.3821. 


14 

20 


91 


26 

27 

31 


Lt. Belton, Capt do, 

Ens. Wood, Lt do. 

A. L’Esttonge, Ent do. 

Lt Walsh, mim 1 Vet Bn. Lt vice 
Wyatt, h. p. 3 W. 1. R. 6 Jan. 1895. 
As. Surg. Hood from tu p. 86 F. As. 

Sure. 23 Dee. 1821. 

Lt Col. SulUvan, ftotn Ceylon Rag.Lt 
Col. vice Gardiner, it p. 1 F. 

6 Jan. 1825. 

Cimt. Malr, MaJ. by purcb. vice Wylly, 
prom. 30 Dec. 1894. 

Lt Gage, Capt 6 Jan. 189& 

Ens. Flu. Fmkhmd.from 71 F. Lt do. 
Uosp. As. Evers, As. Surg. viccTiigge, 

6 F. 23 Dec. 1894. 

Ens. Stokes, fVom 19 F. Lt vice Voung, 
es F. 9.5 Jan. 18^ 

8 . Bcrdmore, Eos. vice Kuox, 2 F. do. 
Lt Dcare, Capt. by purcb. vice Van 
BaUiutnirgh, ret 30 Doc. 1821. 

2d Lt Bayly, Lst Lt do. 

1. A. Spearman. 2d. Lt dq. 

As. Sum. Barclay, from 3a F. Sut]^ 
vice l^t dead 33 

G. Lord Ramsay, Ens. vice CarruRiers, 

3 F. >3 Jon. 1825. 

Hon. R. Howard, Ens. by purch. vice 
Johnstone; prom. 16 Pec. 1821. 

Lt Col. Go^y, Arom b. f. 6 W. I. R. 

Lt cot 94 Jan. 1893. 

Lt. Hutton Capt do. 

Ens. and Qua. Most Astlcr, Lt do. 

— (layman, do. do. 

-Ruxton, d(t do. 

Lieut Harding, from 80 F, 

—— 0’t.e*i!y,.h.,p, 24 F. 

— — MrGhee.from 2.W.J.R. do. 

-S(Mlb, froiu,63 F. do* 

—— Lillie, from 48 F. • lio. 

'DouglrA.itcim^d'iS.. dtt 
-Canvpbell, Rom 34, F. do. 

- Hante, from b. p. 58 F. do. 

9(1 Lt D'Gormait from 60 F. do, 

Ens. Campbell, from 71 F. do. 

— S!iaw,.fnm t R. VeU Bn. Ens. 

Mdo. 

Kot. *5 do. 

Gmt Qt(^ SruHr'QrbSd R. UiL 
Em. ^ 


'do. 25 do. 
do. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do* 

. do. 
do. 





Appointnunit, Protaotions, <3(c. 


CFeb. 


z& 

57 

43 


45 

47 

48 

49 

54 

56 

60 


C. P.WWfe,EM, ' *7 do. 

Qiut. Uatr. SeiJ. Woten, Qua. Afait. 

vice Astier. lA. 94 do. 

Hotp. AssiM. H'GiUxm, Aa. Slug, vice 
Barclay, 21 F. 99 Dec. 1834. 

Comet Grant, bom p. 19 Vi*> Ena. 

vice OanlliMT, 48 F. 95 Jan. 1895. 
Gent; Cadet Hon. W .S. Clements, bom 
Jl. MlLCoU. Eii<.vlce Estcoutt.nrom. 

9 00Ca 

E. W. LaaceUes. Eni. viee Hope.' 81 f1 

98 da 

U. Sibom, from h. n. B F. lA. viee 
69 F. 14 Nov. 

Pbuk Gardiner, from 37 F, do vice Ul. 

. lie. 51 F. £4 Jan. 1835. 

fLT.Snarka, Ena. vice Stokes, 90F.da 
Ena, FotbeiMl, from 64 5'. Lt. 

Camplten, 51 F. da 

J. P. Hunt, Ens. vice Leighton, 9 P. da 
Lt. Chichester, Capt. by ourch. vice 
Ba^ngtm, ret. 9) Dec. 1894. 

9d Lt. Duksott. tst Lt. do. 

D. Fltagerald, 3d Lt. da 

Ena, Archer, from b. p. 14 F. 9d Lt. 

viee Brockman, 85 F. 6 Jan. 1895 
— Gibbons, ftoin 99 F. da vice <F~ 
Gorman, 31 F. 95 da 

J. S. Blake, Ens. vice Fotherg^, 54 F. 

da 

Lt. roung, from 90 F. LL vice Booth, 

51 Fo Aob 

Hosp. Asdtb Cumming, A».Siirg.vics 
French, 49 F. 95 Dee. 1824. 

E. W. Whyte, Ens. by putith. vleeFisc. 

Falkland. 7 F. 6 Jen. 1895. 

A. L. Widdringloa Ena. viee Prim* 
rose, 51 F. 25 da 

Ens. Elliott, LL vice Hamilton, dead, 

Cdo. 

A. H. Irvine, Ens. da 

J. West. Ens. vleeThomas, 89 F. 95 da 
9d LL Brockman, from 60 F. Ens, vice 
Stephens, h. p. 14 F. 6 do, 

LL ralbbs, from 9 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
Keith, 9 F. 9.4 da 

Ens. Thomas, from 80 F. da vice Hard* 
im. 31 F. da 

F. Qd, Ens. by putch. vice Eyles, prom. 

25 Dee. 1894. 
Ens. Deans, Adj. vice Macdonald, res. 

AiU. only, 6 Jan. 1895. 

Seij. Maj. imllkr, from 45 F. A^. and . 
Ens. vHW Cowiud, bom the service, 
95 Nov. 1894. 
GenL Cadet J.W. Randolph, bom R. 
MIL ColL Ens. vice Bolford, 9 F. 

95 Jam 1895. 
EiM. Prior, LL vice Mitchell, 9 F. da 
J. M'CaskiU, Ens. do. 

J. Murray, da vice Cibbtma 60 F- do. 
£ W.LR. Ens. K^well, LL vlceM'Gbee, 51F. 

40o 

OenL Cadet Grier, bom R. MU. CML 
Ens. da 

CeyLRee,LL CuL MuUer,fromh.p. 1 F> l^CpL 
vice Silvan, 6 F. ^ 

1 VeLBn. LL Cochrane^ bom b. p. ^ w. L R. 

LL vice WalA, 5 F, da 

8 Antold, from h. p. 3 Oatf. Bn. 

do. vice rabba, 89 F. 95 do. 

Eia Keaines, ftomlup. 71 F.Ens.vlee 
Bhawe, 31 F. da 

Vmttacliei. 

8L LL Co). Taylor, from 10 Dr. LieuL 
CoL of Inf. by purrit. viee M. Oen. 
Sb E. G. Butin, reL 9 Dea 1891* 
BL U. cm. Wylly, bom 7 F, da vice 
LL Col. Lanmnan, tU Eng. rcL 30 do. 

' Ma}> Williams, bom 9 F. dBiviee M. 

Qen, Giflbtd reL da 

OajiL fib T. dn^, Bt. fW 14 Dr. 
ffa|. by pnreh. vice Hid* D*"*' ^* 
Atmatronm rat. da 

LL ComwoH. bom Coldstream Ods. 
CapL of * eondmhy* 1*7 puzeb. vice 
Ma|. Dtda^ R. Mar. raL 6 Nov. 
OrasMnee XJi^rfmeAf. 

Rapcl dritthry. 

9d CopL Raini, fnm h. p. 9d CapL 
vioo Atchifon, diiffliaaed, 

13 Nov. 18 SL 


64 

65 
67 
71 
73 
77 


60 

85 


90 

99 

94 


97 

99 


lat LL flvniliey, da‘ 15 Nor. 1894. 

Kaye, from b. p. lit LL do. 
9d Lt. Glaagaw, da do. 

GenL Cadet O. Rogers, 9d LL do. 
lit LL Rogers, (h^h. p. 1st LL vice 
Davnon, dismissed, da 

^ latd LL Motley, da da 

GenL Cadet J. Turner, 9d LL do. 

9d Cep. SeotL CapL vice Pierce, dead, 

96 da 

' ' , ■— Whitty, bom h. p. 9d CapL 
1st LL Andrews, da do. 

.. — — RObe, from h. p. 1st Lt. da 
9d LL BasseL da do. 

GenL Cadet R. D. Frenoh, 9d LieuL do. 
1st Lt. Dyson, from li. p. 1st Lt. vice 
Onslow, h. p, 9 Dec. 

Uumiadea, from h. p. da vice 
Weatherall, dead, 10 do. 

9d LieuL D’Ariey, da du. 

GenL Cadet, A. A. ShutOeworth, 9d 
Lieut 

Jtepal Eugtaem. 

BL Mai* Headenaa, LL Col. vice 
Laodmonn, rea, 30 Dec. 

CapL Colder, from b. p. CapL do. 

Aledical Department. 

Brevet Inapec. of Hbap. Burke, from 
h. p. Dep. Inap. 23 Dec. 1824. 
Dep. Insp. Brown, bom h. p. da 

I II ' . . Strachan, bom h. p. do. 

Assist. Surg. Milne, h. p. I r. Assist. 
Surg. vice Hosp. At. Brown, 85 V. do. 

Maegiath, from b. i>. Vork 
Chait. Ait. Surg. viee Palmer, 2.4 do. 
J. Hawkey, Hoqt. Ass. vice M'Gibbon, 
91 F. 23 do. 

ExcJmn^t. 

CapL Serieantson, bom Cwut, Gds. ice. ditt with 
CapL Cornwall, h. p. UnatL 
CapL Correvont, bom 33 F. lec.dUT. with Capt. 
Schaw, h. p. 37 F. 

Cap. Sherer, bom 54 F. rec. diff. witli CapL Ni. 
colls, h. p. IJiiatL 

CapL Steele, bom Ml F. tee. dilT.with Capt. Smith, 
n. p. 34 F. 

LieuL Green, bom 42 F. with LipuL Munro, h. p. 
78 F* 

UeuL Giiffltlw, bom 2 W. I. R. with LieuL Jet* 
sop, h. p. York Chess. 

Comet Stephens, frwn 5 Dr. Gds. with Ensign R. 
B. Martin, 85 V. 

Ensign Forhmg, tmm 55 F. with 2d UmiL Siev* 
wnghL h. p. Rifle Brig. 

AtdaL Surg. Martin, bom 5 F. with Assist. Surg. 
JohastoB, b. p, 9 F. 

HetigHttiiont and Hetiremente, 

Major General Qilliud, bom 43 F. 

. I ' - »— W. Amstrotig, bom 2 Gar. Bii. 
——————Sir E. G. BuUiu,from 87 F. 

LieuL CoL Landman, R. Eng, 

CapL Van BatenbuM, 91 F. 

——Batrim(ton,'60 F. 

LieuL Montgomery, 9 Dr. 

Comet Stewart 16 Dr; 

AaslsL Slug. Cleland, h. p. 32 F. 

■AppaintrnenD Caaceltrd. 

CapL Hon. W. T. Oravea, h. !>. UnalL 
Superseded. 

Vatva, Tallon, 10 Dr. 

Deaths, 

LieuL Gen. Latande, East lad. Comp. Serv. Ma« 
dras. 

Major General Lori Musketry, late of 38 F. Caen, 
France. _ 

LieuL Col Chisholm, R. Ab, CoL Corps, Cape 
Cout Castte. 

. . .— Ptamn, R. ArL Tours, France 

95Deal894. 

. . 1 . — Haldtoe, R. tnv. Eng. Dunkirk 

. ll Jan. 1893. 

-Maeoell, HM 6 Vet ~ “ 


T«sriii,N. 


-Brisooe, h. p. 63 F. 
-Enmr, Armagh MIL 


Ba CampbeU 
88SepL 1824. 

15 Jon. 1825. 


mbdor Fawestt h. p. 98~F. RathndBss. Itdand, 
^ 96Dec.lB24. 

CapL BMe, b.p. R. Irish Ait. Dubtia, 99 Nov, do. 

— BilUBa h. p. 1 F. Dublin, 10 O. , 

— Polton, late^d F. Chattum, iTdan. 1825, 



jsiiA.;] 


-(iirolauij, h. p. n. Coi». Hang t’orsiira. 

. 29 Out. 1.S25. 

■ Duff, li. p. 98 F. Rath, B7 Nov. 1821. 


•ippoinimcntu, Pt-omotiuHs, ffC. 

CoruvtMipslu, h. jp. 21 Dr. 


251 


' Bluakley, 


hieuteiiant M'Ktauiie, 13 Dr. Caiteof Good Hopo, 
.. 4 June, do. 

~—" Miinro, 67 K. Fort George, N. B. 

. _ 11 Jan. n25. 

— O Unen, 83 F. Coloinlxi, 4 .\u»!. 1821. 

—-— Burton, Royal Afr. Col. Coriis, C.ioe 

Coast t aitle. 

~ r We.nherall, R. Art. atsea> on iiassage 
from tin: Mauritius, J2 Sept. 

-Crtash, n. Art. Malta. 7 Nov. 

-Kearney, h. p. 24 F. Dee. 

—;;— Barker, h, p. 28 F. Barrackm.«ter at 
lirugnedii, Dnrgheila, ,3i) May. 

-Fia,ser, li. p, M P. 13 Apr. 

; VI iHHliijeatoii, h. jp. lloy. Mar. Don- 

‘'™'- . , 22.»<in. ISB.?. 

biubolil, li. i>. 4 Dine Clcr. Leg. Hniio- 
2.3 Dec. 1821. 


p. Staff Cor. Cav. luniakilllng, 
Dec. 21. 


2d Lieutenant U. Rraban, Ceylon Regt. Colom¬ 
bo. 22 July, 1824. 

Enbign KUie, 1 W. 1. H. 

-llandeytide, late 1 Vet. Bp. Ilibea, 20 Nov. 

. . Thrimole, h. p. 10.3 V. Nov. 

- JItirtia von I’oser, h. p, Chasa. Hri*an. 

Menta. 14 do. 

Pay-master Dillon, h, p.." Vet. Bn. Plyiu. 
Quartei-inaster Clare, 15 P. Cork, l.'i Dec. 1824. 

Mddivul Drptirhnent. 

Surg. Ripking, h. v 'I* Htiss. Get. Leg. llnnovcr, 

21 Oct. do. 

-Mingay, W. Suffolk Mil. ."tO May. 

Assist. .Siirp. Dr. tlrcig, h. p. 22 Dr. Indi.-i. 

-——Grierson, h. i>. 11". Diiiufnes, 2 Jan. 1823. 

llosp. Assist. Carulan, li. p, Catirnin, 18 do. 


ver. 


BIllTHS, MAIUIIAOES, AND DEATHS 


, irniTHs, 

iji'JI. M Cnniinnon', the ladyof Capt. 
^•'Illu)ll, .Intlgi- Advocate-General of Trichoiiopo- 
l.v, of a daughler. 

7 . At Uaneooi, I'rcsKicucy of Bombay, 
.^lr^ Alexandei Crawford, of a daiigbter. 

lust. 12, At St 'I'huuic, Madras, the laily of 
’'“’uK-naiit Colonel Coniinandant Robert M‘Dow- 
•'I. 7th regiment, native uifaiitry, of a son.- 

-'8. A( St Croix, West Indies, Mrs Dr Riian, 
<<( a il.iughti'r. 

.\oii. 2‘(. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Ldward VVildmau, of (he Carabineers, of a daugh- 
Kt. 

Dec. 2. Mrs Uobeitsrai, 7-7, Gicat King .Street, 
of a son. 

■>. At tireenoek, theliuly of George Noble, Es»i. 
Iloy.il N.tvy, of ason. 

— At .37, George Street, the lady of Dr Adol- 
pliiis Ross, M. D. of a SOD, 

4. At New battle Manse, Mrs Thomson, of a 
son, 

3. At Greenliciul, the lady of William Stavert, 
Ks,|, of a son. 

t>. At Abbotrule, Mrs Henderson, of a daughter. 

7. til Walker Street, Coates Crescent, Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of George Govan. Esq. ‘M. D. 
Bengal Eslahlisfiment, of a daughter. 

— At Rotterdam, the laily of James Henry Tu- 
riii.g, IiIm). of a sun. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of WilUmn Francis 
liunter, of Baijarg, of a still-bom child. 

8. At Poviibsficid House, the lady of Major 
Munro, of Poyntzlleld, of a daughter. 

— At Nurihcliffe, the Indy of Captain M*Ko- 
nuuUie, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

— In Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Combe, of a 
son. 

10. In Grosvenor Pl.ice, London, the lady of Sir 
Robert Graham, Ikart. of a daughter. 

— At Paris, the Countess of Wieklow, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Paterson, 47, Albany Street of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

11. In Great King Street, Mrs Gr.ahatn, ofason. 

— At Great Malvern, near Worcester, the laily 
of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esii. of .Annat, Perth¬ 
shire, of a daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs R. Clerk Rattray of a 
daughter. 

13. At No. 8, Shandwick Place, the Hon. Mrs 
Ramsay, of a son. 

— At No. 11, Archibald Place, Mts George 
Brown, of a daughter. 

14. In Itryanstune Square, London, the lady of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

— At Pouder Uoli, Mrs narrower, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

1,4. la South Frederick .Street, the lady of Cap¬ 
tain Wyndowe, Royal Dragoons, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Warren Hastings 
Anderson, Esq. of a dau^tet. 

— At Sundruni, Mrs Ilainilton of SuniUum, of 
a d.'iughter. 

. VOL.XV1I. 


21. At .18, Chark.ttc Square, Mrs John Le.n- 
tnonth, of a daughter. 

— At (iiMfurd, the Right Hon. Lady Elclio, of 
a ilaiigbmr. 

2 “. 'll Edinburgh, the laily of John Rirthwhls- 
tlc. Esq. of llarhariow, of .i daugliU-r. 

24. At Puekingtiiii, the Cimnuiss of Aylesfurd, 
of a sun .md heir. 

— .\t 36, George Street. Mrs Pollock, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

27. Mrs Drysdnle, No. 8, Royal Circus, of a sop. 

28. At Rath, the lady of AValter LiUlg, Estp of 
Bayntuii lion . Wilts, of a ibiughter. 

.10. At the Mount, llairow, Middlesex, the lady 
of Archibald Cainpliell, Ki»i. of a ik- igbter. 

31. At his. house, in Lower Berkeley Street, 
Portiuan .Square, tlu' l.uly of Lieutcnant-Cohmcl 
I.iiuls.a>, grenaiher guard-,, of a daughter. 

Jus. 1, 182.3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Nprot, of 
Garnkirk, of a daughter. 

— At No. 47, Queen .Street, Mrs Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

6 . At Elgin, I.ady Dimbar, of Northficld, of a 
801 U 

7. At Stock )X>ie Court, the Right lion, the 
lady Cawdor, of a daughter. 

9. At Inches House, Mrs UobertMvn, of Indies, 
of a son and heir. 

10. At London, the lady of D. Charles Guthrie, 
Est|. of a son. 

— At .Stirling, Mrs Dr Dewar, of a daughter. 

11. At W.dton flail, the lady of John C. Doiv- 
kins. Esq. of a daughter. 

— The Lady of Andrew Spottiswooiie, Esq. of 
Bedford Square, of a son. 

— At 22, Castle Street, Mrs M'Farlan, of a son. 

12. At Sandwich, the lady of Captam Edward 
Harvey, R. N. of a son. 

14. At Glengarry House, Mrs Hanaldson Mac- 
done]], of Chmronald and Glengarry, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At 7, Royal Circus, Mrs Carlyle Beil, of a 
son. 

15. At Nelson Street, Mrs Dalrymplc, of a sou. 

17. At Moncreillb Houif, laily Moneidflb, of a 
son. 

— At Holmes House, the lady of James Fair- 
lie, Esq. of Holmes, of a daughter. 

18. Mrs C. Terrat, NotUiumbetland Street, of 
a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Wright WiUiamson, 
Kinross, of a son. 

— At AUriite Lake, Mrs Hc^. of a daughter. 

19. AtG4.:jlorthumberlaiurstreet, thel^yof 
Captain Wcntyss, of the Scots Greys, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

20. At Stirling, Mn William Galbraith, of a 
son. 

-- Mrs Hiudmanh, 33, Howe Street, of a 
■laughter. 

23. At 40, George’s Square, Mn Touch, Ma- 
derty, of a daughter. 

— At Cas^lands, the lady of Roger Kirkpa- 
Uick, Esq- of a daughter. 

2 K 
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SI. AtCiravosend. the lady of Major MHiregor, 
at the Slot rcgtinent, of a son. 

— At No. 3, Circus Place, West, Mrs Finlay, 
of a son. 

Sli. At Castle Cmij;, the lion. Lady Gibson 
Catrnicimel, of a daughter. 

S7. At nedooU, Mm Ain(Ui1(>y, of a son. 

— At lU, South Casde Street, Mrs Shoatt, of a 
son. 

2S. At Juniper Green, Colinton, the widow of 
Licut<-u.iDt Henry Ityiner, R. N. of a son. 

iMtdy. At Desert, county of Kilkenny, the 
Countess of Desert, wife of R. L. Price, Estj. 78th 
Highlanders, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 5, 1824. In Sydney, New South Wales, 
Alexander Dick, Ksq. C.Ai'tAln of the 2d tnittalion, 
31st regiment, Bengal Infantry, to Loiiimi, second 
daughter of Simon I.a>rd, Esq. Sydney. 

At Nag|u>rc, CapU-on D. Bmoc, As- 
sistant Comnnssary-Gencrnl, to Margaret, fourth 
daughter to tiic Rev. Dr Duncan, llatini. 

29. At Nagpoie. John Wylie, M. D. Madr-as 
army, surgeon in the sertiee of his Highness the 
Rajah of Nagporc, to .Susan, sixth daughter of the 
Rev, Dr Diinean, llaiho. 

.30. At the malice of Kincardine O'Neil, the 
Rev. James Gordon Garioeh, minister of Str.ach- 
an, to Helen, eldest <laugtiter of the Hev. John 
Rodger, minister of Kincardine tVNeil. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Williain Russel, ac¬ 
countant, London Street, to Christian, sotKind 
daughter of CcorgO' Voung, £«{. accountant of 
Excise. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Eckford, Esq. Captain 
6 th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, to Mary, 
third daughter of James Alexander Uaidanc, Esq. 
George Street. 

.3. At Addinstone, Mr John Tayl<», Crookston, 
to Janet, daughter of Mr John Dickson. Addm- 
stone, 

4. At the British Ambassador's Chapel, in I'a- 
lis, William Timothy Curtis, Esq. (now by letters 
TOient Baron Aunionl.) nephew of Sir wllliaini 
Curtis, Bart, to Mademoiselle Elizabetli .Sophia 
Aumoiit, of Paris. 

9, At Loudon, Mr James Maule Rose, of Darn.-i- 
Way, near Forres, to Ennm Sophia Jane Matilda 
Athflcld, of Ely Place, Exeter. 

7. At Edinburgh, David Aytone Lindesay, Esq, 
son of the late Patrick Lindesay, 3sq. of Wornii- 
ston, to John Emilia, d.aughier of tlie late John 
Aytope, Esq. of KIppo. 

— At Stockpoit, Cheshire, Alex. M'Gilibon, 
Esij. of CiawhiU, town-clerk of Queensferry, to 
Agnes, second daughter of the late Alex. iJang, 
Em, Linlithgow. 

& At Bt Ucoiee's, Hanover Square, I;«ndon, 
William Styles Kae, Esq. Hull, to Mary Anne, 
only daughter of James Baonder, Ksq. Park Street. 

10. At Mary-le-bonnc rhurch, London, the 
lion. George Catheart, of tho 7th Huss.'irs, third 
ton of the Earl of Catheart, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Georgians Grcvilic, eldest daughter of the 
late Hon. Robert F. Greville, and l.oiU8a (in her 
own right) Countess of MansAcId, his wife. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Pett'r Sinclair, merchant, 
Leith, to Miss Ann Grant, eldest daugtiter of Mr 
George Mnir, chemist, Edinburgh. 

IS. At Kilmamoek-bouse, James Gailow.ay 
Smith, Esq. Uund.aa Street, ^inburgb, to Mary 
M'Lea, daughter of Mr .lamicson. 

— At St James's CbaiN-l, lajudon, Mr Henry 
Msplcson, son of Thomas Mapleson, Esq. Golden 
Square, London, to Mrsilarixura Murray, second 
dangfater of Mr Charles Oman, Waterloo Place, 
Edinburt^. 

14. At Bath, Major Gogge, of hlS Majcstyhi 24th 
rqgiiwnt, to Maria, youngest daughter of Lieub- 
Gelteral Cameron, of Nea House,Stots. 

— Mr jlolm Naime. master rf^We Grammar 
School, Dunse, to Eliza, only daughter of Mr 
Guthrie, of that place. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Pate, mi¬ 
nister of bmerleiUien, to Jeqn, daughter ^ the 
late Mr Thomas Potts, Jedbiirgb. 
ii --At PariR, Robert Bncbaiian, Esq. youimer 
of DrumpeUicr, to Sarah Maria C. Hoarc, eidest 
■ ■ daughter of Sir Joseph Wallis Hoare, Bart. 

to. At Gosford, the Right Hon. Geonee Marry, 
- L«d ehlest sou of the Karl of Stamford and 


Wacringtoif, to Lady Katherine Charteris, Riird 
daughter of tlie Earl of Wemyss and March. 

21. AtSjiott House, William Copeland, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, second dauglitec of Robert Hay, Ecq. 
of Spott. 

—■ At Invcrkcithing, Robert Hill. writer, 
Stirling, to Janet, second daughter of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Brown, Invcrkeithing. 

29. At Leith Walk, the Rev, S. M'Grrgor, to 
Mary, second daughter of James Leslie, Esq. 

27. At Ayr, Laehlin Mackintosh, Esq. Solicitor 
Supremo Courts, Edinburgh, to Isabelln, third 
daughter of Andrew GeiimuiU, Esq. of Langlanils. 

Jan. 6, 1829. At St Afugaret’s, Westminster, 
CaiUain Patrick Camiibcll, C. B. of his Majesty's 
ship Ganges, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the late Andrew Waiichonc, Esq. of Nidilrit 
Matisehal, in the oounty of Edinburgh. 

8. At Wooten, Surrey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogilvic, of his Majeaty's 4(,th regiment, to Janet 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of Johu Alex. Ogilvic, 
Emp of'I'anhiirst, in tliat county. 

— .At Douglas, Ulc of Man, Samuel HiblicTt, 
Esq. M. D. of Edinburgh, to the Hon. Mrs Sccitl, 
daughter r T tlie late Lord Henry Murray, and 
niece to his Grace tlie Duke of Atholl. 

IIX At Distitlery Park, Haddington, Tlioniiis 
Siiears, junior. Esq. distiller, KirkaUly, to Mary 
Macquecn, c'ldest naughter of Archibald Diuilop. 
Esq. 

13. In great King Street, Mr Alexaiwlrt Hill, 
bookseller, South Bridge, Eiliriinirgh, to AgiiciS, 
eldest daughter Of Mr John Paten, builder. 

15. At Drumsheugh House, Sir David Iluntci 
Blair, of Brownhill, Bart, to Elizabelh, hcconil 
daughter of Sir John Hay. Bart. 

17- In George Square, Edward Binny Class, Ksq. 
of tlie Hon. East India Company's civil hervicc, 
to Catherine, second daughter or John C. Scott, 
uf Sinton, Esq. 

18. At Glasgow, tho Rev. Alexander Lot-hop', 
minister of Dtymcn, to Miss Eliz.tbcih Prico- 

— At iaindon, the Rev. James Boyd, minister 
of Aucbinleck, to Jane, only s'istcr of A. K. Hiit- 
cliison, Ksq. solicitor, I,ondon. 

20. At London, Colonel .Sir Jidm .Sinclair, o< 
DimhcaBi, Bart, to Miss Sarali Chailolte Carter. 

— At Frietiils’ Meeting lluusc, l-'.dinbuigh, 
Thomas Uickinati, of Birniinghaiii, arciiileet, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter uf George Miller, ot 
Hope Park. ' 

— At Edinbursh, Tboinas Stirling Edmond 
steunc, Ksq. uf Cairibuswallace, to llclcn, .second 
daughter iH the late Andrew Wood, Esq. sur,>eon 
in K-tinburgh. 

25. .\t Edmonston, John Lawson, Esq. o" 
Cai'tirndir, W. B. to Janbl, second daughter of tlu 
laic James Brown, Esq. of Edmonston. 

.31. Ailaio Messer, Esq. surgeon, Lauristoii 
Place, to Miss Cockbum, &t Andrew's Btretl, 
Edinburgh. 


DEATH.®. 

.June 8, 1824, At Rangoon, E ist Indies, T.icn 
tenant Alexander Trotter Lyndesay. of the 'J-Jd 
Native Infantry. 

24. At Bangalore, Captain Henry Thom.Hs 
Rudyerd, of the Madres Aiiillery. 

<311. At Hangoon, Captain Alexander Cutnmiiig, 
Assistant Ctiimnissary-General oa Uie militaiy 
establishment of Fort Bt George. 

Juiy SK). At' Penang, Commodore Charles 
Grant. 

2H. At Ncga)iatam, William Hardy, Esq. of 
Charicsheld, Captain, Native Infantry, Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Madres. 

Sept. At Madras, Charles Fnllcrton, Judge at 
Chinglcuut. 

14. At Sierra Leone, Africa, Mr John Symes 
Laing, only son of the late Mr James Laing, 
inercnant, Gondou. 

Oct. 14, At the Cape of Good Hope, I/ieutenant 
John IJitdell, Bombay Artillery, fourth son of 
James Liddell, Ksq. AuchterUioI. 

28, At St l.uria. in tho U6Ui year of his age, 
Robert Fletcher, Esn. 

IVov. 2. At Grenada, Mr John M'Artlwi, snr> 
gcon. 

, Dominica, LieuU-Ct^ Emmes, of the 
Ath foot. 

6. At Portsmouth, Ales, Watson, M. D- Rovul 
Navy. 
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& Near,Sa1ii(lniTy, Captain Kenneth M'KmzIo. 
H. N. cAily tiurvivin); soiiof tite Uite'Jaaieit M'- 
Kcnaie, Kiiq. of FurruC 

10. A.t Farbcx, Smith of France^ Mrs Hodgson, 
wife of Captain lloitgHon, Hoyal Navy, 

11. At Annan. Mrs Irvine, relict of Kobert Ir. 
vine, Ksq. of Wood hall. 

20. At Scravcndiile, in Holhmil, after bit arrival 
from Siinnain, Jiunes Campbell, E^. 

—, At Vienna, Matthew Von Collin, mie of the 
most celebrated Austrian UteraU, in hit -Ifitb 
year. 


— At Cupar, Mrs Catherine Buist, wife of John 
Inglis, Rsq. of C'ollulhic. 

— At Melville Place, Stirling, Mrs Mary Doro¬ 
thea Uoss, relict of Parr Hosn, Esq. formerly trea- 
tuierand citiu of bit Uaiiisty't Council of Now 
Providence. 

2d. At Cupar Fife, the Rev. George Campbell, 


27. At Dumfries, Robert Whettley, Ksq. late of 
the Berwickshire imlitia, 

28. At Musselhurgh. Mr Stewart, surgeon there. 

2f), At Meihvcn, Mr Charles Miller, werehaiit, 

in the dhUi ycat of his nee. 

Her. 1. A( Netlicrwixw Mains, Mrs Janet Brown, 
rolictof John Brown, Esq. of Netherwood. 

3. At 12, Hart Street, Edinburgh, Dr llobort 
Oroat, of Newbtll. 

— Al Edinburgh, Jane, second daughter of the 
Rev. WiUiam (iriersou, liUe luiuhleruf Olencaini, 
Diinifries-shin:. 

3. At Oban, Ann, daughter of tlie late Arch. 
Campbell, Esq. of Lerags. 

A. At Leith, Mrs Duncan, wife of Mr Jamet 
Duncan, master of the Trinity House. 

— Dr Alexanrler P. Buclian, lute of Percy 
Street, Westminster, son of the author of the Do¬ 
mestic Medicine, aud late senior physiciau to the 
Westminsha- Hospital. 

G. At her hoiije, ('asUc Street, Miss Cunnuig. 
ham of Jlnnningtou. 

— At Boyndlie, John Forlics, Esq. aged G6, 

7. At H't Dublin Street, Mrs J.-uie M'Naughlan, 
wife of Mr Archibald Fuilarton, bookseller, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— \t Carrick-on-Suir, Mary Banks, in her 
107tli vear. 

— A't Tvaqunir Munse, Margaret, daughter qf 
the late Matthew (>wd:e,Juii. Esq. Lwth. 

«. At Hermitage 'ftottage, Leith, Thomas 
Thomson, youngest son of Lieut. Charles Bmith, 
Royal Navy. 

10. At Edinburgh, Miss Christina Tytlcr, 
daughter of the late William TyBqr of Wood- 
houselec. Esq. 

11. At Dunbar, Charles Lorimer, Esq. late col¬ 
lector of his Majesty’s customs tbiae, ia the Tdth 
year of his age. 

— At No. i. St James’s Square Mrs Helen 
Richardson, wife of Alexander iUdd, Esq. aged 


7.>. 

— At Lanark, Miss Jean Young, in the 92d 
year of her age. 

— In Biigliton Street, Mrs Catharine Mearns, 
wife of Mr James Smith of the Excise. 

12. Alexander Gordon, Esq. of Newton, Aher- 
dcenshlre, in the 70th year of his age. 

— At Leith, Robert VcMil, master of the Smoa- 
ten stone lighter, at the ereetwm of the Bell Rock 
Light House. From his active services at that 
work the Commissioners of the NorUiom Light 
Houses had latterly allowed lliin a small pension. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Clark, in his 7ilth 


year. 

— At Annsbrac, Scotland, John Mouat, Esq. 
of Garth, i«od 73. 

13. At Kilhryde Castle, Sir Alexander Camp¬ 
bell, ol Aberuclnl, Bart. 

— At Whitelaw, in East Lothian, Mr Francis 
Walkot. muchand justly regretted by a numerous 
circle of friends and aequaintance. As a tkrincr, 
he ranked with the first in that profession, lie 
was a kind and aflhetiouate fatlver, and a warm 
and sincere friend. He was followed to thu grave 
tiy a number of friends, and most of the cimncnt 
farmers in East lAilhUin. 

— At Drumsheugli, Mrs Jane Duncombe, relict 
of Captain Ihmeombe, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

H, At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Baird, relict 
of James Baird, Esq. merclumt in Glasgow. 
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Id. At W^llngtosi Place, Stirilng, Miss Agnes 
Deas. 

At Ms house, Torryboni, in tbeenunty of 
Fife, in the Hist year of his age.'CaptMii James 
Pniaerose, the lion. East India Compuny’s 
service. 

~ At Drygrange House, Roxburghshire, Elisa 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Arch. Ton, Esq. 
of Drygrange. 

16. AC his house, 11, Aberororaliy Place, Frede- 
xick Fothcringham, Esq. late Cummiseionet of 
Excise for ikcotland. 

— At Patrickholm, Mr William Steuart, in the 
Sdth y«ar of Ms age. 

17* At St Germiuiw, Mrs Anderson, wUb of Da¬ 
vid Anderson, Esq. ed St Germains. 

— Mr Robert Dieksen, merchant, Musselbuinh. 

— At Grove House, neiar Edinhurgh, in her 
ICth year, the lion. Helen Anne Murray, daugh¬ 
ter or the late Lord Elibank. 

IK. Mr James Tluimas, of Lochie Bank, aged 
67 years. 

— At Elie, Mrs Mary Bruce, relict of James 
Unice Carstairs, Esq. of Tillicoultry. 

19. Andrew Johnuon, Esq. of CamehiU. 

At bis brother's bouse, in Couper Btrect, 
Leith, at the advanced age of 75, Charles Smith, 
Esq. portrait painter in Irmduii. 

20. At T.«ith, Alex. Vortus, youngest son of the 
late Charles Vertue, Esq. Alk^ 

At No. 2, LeopMd Piaefe, ib Walter Wight, 
coiielimakc-i', l-Tdinhurgh. 

>- .At HalUnciieil’ House, the Hon. Henry Au¬ 
gustus Murray, sixth sun of Imrd Eiibank. 

— At the Manse of Johnstone, Robert eldest 
son of the Rev. Dr Colvin. 

>- At Leith, Mr Adolphus Secades, sen. 

21. At her house, in Arundel .'Street, Straiul. 
Loudon, Mrs Voong, mother of Mrs Fauatleroy. 

—- At Pittcndreich, near Elgin, Louisa, young¬ 
est danghtcf of Hie late Her. Mr Maodounel of 
Forres. 

22. At Cardon, Mrs Mary Tweedie, relict of Air 
Alex. Welsh. 

2.1. In (Jucen .Street, Mrs Thomasina CuBand, 
cebet of John Onei'e, Ksq. civil engineer. 

— At Edinburgh, Busan, Lady Hay Ualrynwie 
ofPark. 

— At Perth, Mr George Brown, boohseller. 

21. At Pu(daT, lomdon, HolKTt §impsoi], late 
of tlie East India Company's Bcrvlec. 

25. At Brighton, m ln> HUth year, tJic Right 
Hon. I^d Eandley. 

— At Leith, Mr John Cranford, mercliant. 

— At Kiskiddy, Mr Janica Edingtou, sen. of 
East Wemyss. 

S5, At Aberdeen, John Robert Smith, of Con- 
craig. 

— At Biggar, Mr John Paterson, late of Ogs. 
castle, aged 81. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr WlUiain Cslder, student 
of divinity, aged 26. 

— At Glasgow, Margaret, dauglitcr of John 
Buchanan of Ardneli. Esq. M. P. 

— James Auchluleck, infant son of Mr J. A. 
Cheyne, writer to the signet. 

•— At EdmbuTsh, Claudius Charles, Rsep Lieu¬ 
tenant in the British Navy, and ]*ast Captain in 
that of South Ainenoa. 

— Ac Dumfries, Iteniy Duncan, youngest sou 
of John Al'Diarmid, Esq. 

— At his house. Upper Soymowr Street, Lon¬ 
don, tlie Right llun. Sir Robert Dallas, Knt 

— At Whiteside, parish of Kirkgunzeon, Wit- 
liaiu Anderson, Esq. of Whiteside. 

— At Seeford, Sussex, Mrs Carne^^e, widow of 
Colonel John Caxne^. 

26. At Nice, Lord Mount Charles, eddest sou of 
the Marquis and Marehtoncss Conyiighain. 

28, At Naples, Mr David Henderson, inerehant. 
South Bridre, Edinburgh. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs Dr Black. 

— At'Clapham Surrey, Catherine, daughter of 
Archibald Constable, E;^. EcUnburgh. 

SO. At Liverpool, Alexander Hamilton, Ekp 
F..A.S. a celebrated Uritaital scholar, and late I’ro- 
feasor of Sanscrit aud Hindoo literature at the 
kkist India CoB^, Uayleybury. 

— At Lmlithgow, Catliarine, second daughter 
of Alexander Napier, Esq. 

31. At Torquay, Uevonritire, Lawrence OU- 
phant, Esq. of Gask. 
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Jon. 3. At Gmton Fanri, Mis Cdthniine Dwl- 
};i.on, »p()u«e of Mi Alextitidci Dods. 

— In Bellevue Crescent, Robert, the infant son 
»‘i‘ Mr Rattray, writer to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, James, eldest son of Henry 
l!(mrtull, T)t.puty-Assistaut Coimnksaty-Gencral. 

— At Alloa, John Drummond, L<s(|. mte writer 
there, and Piocuiator-Fucal for the oounty of 
t'lackinammii. 

— At his house, 9, Roxburgh Place, Mr David 
White, builder. 

— at .Swmtuu, Lieutenant Adam Murray. 

3. At Portobello, Miss Margaret Broughton, 
daughter of Uic late Kdward Broughton, Esq. Ac- 
countant'General of Excise. 

— At London, Jean, daughter of the late .lolin 
Callander, Rsej. of Craigfortn. 

— At Bellevue, Mrs rioggan, relict of Major 
ticorge lloggao, of Waterside. 

— At Tdiurleston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Mary 
Fearon. 

— At ChistclhUTSt, the Right Hon. Lady Bay- 
ning. 

1. Mr John Chisholm, Ordnance Department, 
Edinburgh Castle. < 

5. At Sniyllum Park, Sir William Honyman, 
Bart, of Oraemsay. 

— At Stirling, the Rev. Dr Small, one of the 
niinistera of tlint town. 


— In her 73d year, Mrs Mouiileney. 

(i. At Now Garden, Robert Ramagc Liston, 


Kmj. 

» In George's Snuarc, Isabella, the infant 
daughter of Mr Mitenell of Parsonsgrccn. 

7. At (liatham, Lieut. Alexander David Beat- 
son, East India Company's Engineers. 

10. At Falkland, Michael Lumlin, Esq. of 
Dnnns. 

11. At Dunfcnnline, Mr John Couston, tenant 
in Kcirsiwsilh. 

— At h(.r li<;\i»e. North Nelson Street, aged 84, 
Mrs Isohel Edmonston, relict of Mr William Ay- 
toun, wruer lo the signet. 

13. At Leitli, Mr William Motrisou, sen. spirit 
dealer. 

— At Arbroath, Isabella, ilanghtcr of the Rev. 
William Hell, late minister of that place. 

— At firovc House, near Kdinbiirdi, the Uoii. 
Clara Melville Murray, daughter of uie late Lord 
ElibanU. 

At 19, Diiion Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Shaw, 


.sen. 

14. In Upper Gower Street, London, George 
Vance, Esq. R. A. and F. A. S. 

— At 3, Meadow Place, Miss Ilclen Biunton. 

— Ill Walker Street, Jane Lockliait Bertram, 
ilaughter of the late Wm. Bertram, Esq, of Neslut. 

At Fort George, Lieut. George Gun Monro, 
C7lh Regiment. 

18. At Wiilton Manse, the Rev. Mr Mollison. 

AtTurvey, Uedfordshiic, T. 11. Wilbcrforce, 
second son of the Rev. Leigh Richmond* 

— At Banff, Bathia, wife of George Itobiiuon, 
Esit. la'e Provost of Banlf, aged 80. 

1 1 . At Fort Pitt, Chatham, Captain John ul- 
kwk, 3th Regiiuent. 


17. At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, the Uiiriil 
Hon. Anne Dorothea, daughter of the late VVit- 
braliam Bootle, Esq. of Latham House, Lanca¬ 
shire, and relict of Sir Peter Arden, Master of the 
Rolls, and afterwards Lord Alvanli^. 

~ At Jerviston, William Vrysdale, Esq. of Plt- 
teuchar. 

— In Union Street. Falinlnirgh, Alex. Scott, 
Esq. of Stock brlggs, Lanarkshire. 

18. At Queensfurry, aged 83 years, Mrs Marga¬ 
ret Donglaa, lelirt of Archibald Stewart, Esi|. 

19. .\t Rotterdam, Georgina Elisabeth Uuntly, 
youngest daughter of Alexander Ferrier, Esq. 

— At hislmuse in Park Cn'scent, Poitiand 
Place, London, in his list year, William Fairlie, 
Esq, 

‘JO. AthislioubC in Upper Nurton Streid, Lon¬ 
don, the night Hon. Lord Herbert Windsor Stu¬ 
art, son of the late, and uncle of tlie present, Mar¬ 
quis of Bute. 

— At Edinhiiigb, John Leveii, Eiq. sen. late of 
Burnti.s1ainl, in his 7()th yc-ai. 

At North Leith. Mrs Ross, wife of Mr Alex. 
Ross, master of the grammar .school tlicrc. 

U'..’. At Muiikton Manse, Mrs Ougliterson, wife 
of the Rev. John Uughter«un, minister of Monk- 
ton. 

— In J*ortlaiul Place, I.aiiidon, Oainc Belindn 
Coicbrookc, wife of Sir Cltarles Joshua Smith of 
Suttoiis, Bart. 

24. At his house in Bernard Street, Leith, Mi 
George Brown, baker. 

23. At Edinliurgii, .Fames Campbell, Esq. >.<mie 
time Captain in the Edinburgh Regiment of Mili¬ 
tia. 

— Mrs M. Gray Russell, 10, South Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

26'. At Edinburgh, Mr Joliii Virtue, mer¬ 
chant. 

— At his house, Pentonville, Mr Alexander Tul. 
loch, long proprietor and conductor of tlie London 
Star, evening pa))Cr. 

— At Melrose, Mr Charles Er-kinc, writiT. 

~ At his house, York place, Edinburgh, David 
Grcig, Esq. wriliT to the signi't. 

27. At Milton, Mr Tliomas Rate, racrehaut, 
Leith. 

28. At her house, Bucelcugh Street, at .iii .ad¬ 
vanced age, Miss Margaret Grierson, daughter of 
the late James Grierson, Esq. wine inereliant, 
Edinburgh. 

3(1. At his house, Mere^nt Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Drmistun, suHcitor-at-law. 

- — At Ills house, Bonk Street, Mr John Scott, 
stationer. 

LaUly. At Horse Shoe Plantation, South Caro- 
liiia, John Hunter, Em|. third sou of the late 
Charles Hunter, Esq. of Burnside. 

— At Tours, cm Christmas day, after two days' 
illness, LieuL-Coloncl Dixon, lately Commandant 
of the Royal Artillery, in the garrison of Ports¬ 
mouth 

— At the house of Baron Roebuck, in Ireland, 
the Roll. ValcuUue Lawless, eldest son of Lord 
t'loncutry. 


Vrinted hjt James OuUaniyne and Cmpaayt Edlnburf;//. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OR IRELAND. 

The Roman CatJiolic Church haa tion of the British v'coplo, and this 
been famous for a}?L‘s for its matchless can scarce’./ fall of producing mudi 
shill in the management of its world- public good*. VVe anticipate that the 
ly interests. Human art never con- government, and the nation at large, 
trived anything so consummately per- will now investigate more thoroughly 
fixit as its system for making the hu- the principles of religious toleration, 
man race its abject slaves, and its and religious liberty, than diey have 
clergy have hitherto seemed to he in- ever, yet done, and this, we opine, 
ppablc of taking a single step touch- will ultimately prove highly beneti- 




called a foolish one. The conduct We tliiiik such an investigation ia, 
which the Roman Catholic clergy of at the present mom%t, imperiously 
Ireland have lately been pleased to called for; and we place this paper 
display, has therefore grcatlyastonish- before our c^ntry, n-om the wi.sh to 
ed us. We suspect that O'Conncirs contribute o* mite toward.s its epm- 
drunkon craziness is contagious, and inencemcnt. In oiforiiig some oliser- 
that it has infected, in an especial vations on tho RomanCatliolic Church 
manner, his spiritual co-adjulovs; for of Ireland, we shall .sj»eak merely as 
these reverend people in rending the politicians. We are laymen, and con- 
veil at this critical moraenf, which fes.s our incompeU'iiey for discussing 
party idiotcy and profligacy had cast matters purely ihcologic.'il. If wc oc- 
ovor the horrible nnpuiitiea of their casionally glance at doctrines, it will 
religion, have acted as some persons be merely to trace their political hcar- 
rarely act, however small may be their ings and operation. AVe have selected 
share of reason. Whatever this con- a subject that abounds marvellously 
duct may y ield to them sol ves and their in in tricacics and stibUeties, that is en- 
champions, wc tluiik it will yield to cumbered with all the misrepresonta- 
thc empire at large some signal bene- tions and falschomls' which human 
fits. They have, for the present, ef- ingenuity and guilt could heap upon 
fectually prevented O’Connell from it, and therefore we shall begin by 
becoming a party leader in the House citing sundry aged and self-evident 
of Commons, or his Majesty’s Princi- truisms, to scn'c as tlie basis of our 
pal Secretary of State for the Home reasoning. On such truisms, please 
Department, and this is no light mat- Heaven, we will ever build; Common 
ter to Great Britain. They have ten- people cannot safely use any other 
dered diemsclves and their religion foundation; it is only the architects 
the objects of the searching cxaniiura- of ** Liberality" who can raibc towering 
VoL. XVU. S L 
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fabrics on the bogs and quicksantls of 
falsehood. Wc are, moreover, pro¬ 
hibited from wandering from such 
ground. In viohition of the la^ of 
disevussion, we, who take the antiqua¬ 
ted and bigotted side of things, have 
tlic’onuj prnbtindi cast upon us, and 
are expected to verify every line by 
fact and argument: while nothing 
more is lookwl for from Uie men of 
“ Liberality,” the advocates of new and 
untried things, than assumption and 
. assertion. 

Your free and glorious cmnxre has 
two distinct governmnits. The first, 
which wc will call the moral one, con¬ 
sists of good opinions, feelings, and 
habits; and the second, which wc will 
call the physied one, comprehends 
what is commonly implied by the 
words, taken in their largest .sense— 
the government. In looking at these 
separately, we will begin with tlie 
moral cmc, as beyond all measure the 
first in rank and value—as the exalt¬ 
ed superior to which the otlitT is but 
the menial. 

We invite you, in the first place, to 
look at man m a state of nature, and 
then to look at him in his highest 
point of civilization—to place on one 
hand the savage, and on the other, 
the profound statesman, the chival¬ 
rous nero, the accomplished philoso¬ 
pher, the spotless religionist, and the 
finished gentleman. Put intellect out 
of sight, and eitamine opinions, feel¬ 
ings, and cott2i^t. Look at the pa¬ 
triot sacrificing his fortune, and sbed- 
ing his blood for lns*ftountry~thc 
man of honour parting with life to 
avoid ^sgrace—tlie martyr dying in 
the flames to obey his God—the man 
of honesty casting away opulence and 
rank, and embracing calamity and 
ruin forthesakc of principle—the man 
of benevolence scattering around him 
his diousand.s for the benefit of his 
spedcs;—and then turn to the apjie- 
. tites and deeds of the barbarian, to 
whom, though still a man, the brute 
is a superior. 

examine women in the same 
manner. Look at the enslaved, de¬ 
graded, scorned, polluted, and loath¬ 
some female savage, and then turn to 
your lovely countrywomen. Contrast 
this wretched savage with the be¬ 
witching and spotless creature whom 
you compare, in respect of chiurms and 
' -virtaos, with the inhabitant (rf Hea- 
^ven—whom you worship, and for 

* nn you die—who fills your dwell¬ 


ing with happiness—and whose influ¬ 
ence, directly or indirectly, roaches 
every interest of society, to promote 
and adorn it. 

In the next place, examine the 
sources of those amazing and miracu¬ 
lous differences. 

The issue will shew that your con¬ 
stitution, laws, and jmblic function¬ 
aries, are hut subordinate, and, com¬ 
paratively, unimportant p.arts of the 
mighty system which governs you. 
You have in fact, though not in name, 
another Con.stitution, another set of 
laws, and another body of public func¬ 
tionaries, which existed before thctii, 
which created them, which give them 
motion, which use them as instru¬ 
ments, and on which their value and 
vitality depend. Your three Kstate,s 
are but the agents of tlie three h^sUUc-s 
of lleligioti. Morality, and Honour.— 
Your Parliament for transacting pul)- 
lic business, would be worthless with¬ 
out that virtual Parliamcjit which cre¬ 
ates proper opinion and feeling ; your 
statutes to govern the body, can only 
be executed by means of the laws th.il 
govern the soul; and your public 
functionaries can do nothing without 
those functionaries who belong to the 
Moral Government. 

The Moral Government has its own 
separate laws and legal functionaries. 
These forbid and punish idleness, dc- 
baudiery, extravagance, lying, cowar¬ 
dice, covetousness, and numberless 
other pernicious vices and feeling.', 
which generate the worst crimes, and 
which cannot be reached by the lavr.s 
and legal functionaries of tne physical 
government. The parent, the master, 
and the superior, act as the spies and 
administrators of the laws, of the Mo- 
ral Government, against the child, die 
servant, and the inferior. Class en¬ 
forces these laws against class, and the 
community in general enforces them 
against every offending member. The 
child is flowed, the servant is deprived 
of bread, ^ man or woman is brand¬ 
ed with infamy, and hauitdied from 
societythese punishments are hour, 
ly inflicted throughout the whole 
community, by the laws and agents oi‘ 
the Moral Government, without the 
intervention of the physical one. The 
Moral Government created the physi¬ 
cal one, not to serve as its deputy, but 
to act as its servant and protector ; to 
obey its commands, and to do only 
such necessary things as it might it¬ 
self be unable to do. The former 
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bUould govern the nation as faraspos- 
siiile, and the Iflttcr should only begin 
to govern when the former ceases. 
The power of the physical government 
must expand or contract, in propor¬ 
tion as that of the moral one is nar¬ 
rowed or wideneil. When the power 
of the latter shall reach its greatest 
height, you will obtain the maximum 
of liberty, greatness, wealth, prospe¬ 
rity, and happiness; these will dimi¬ 
nish as it may diminish; its destruc¬ 
tion must inevitably destroy them and 
your present physical govermnent, and 
place you untler a tyranny. 

Wc arc in these days stunned with 
clamour for liberty. How do those 
who raise this clamour seek to esta¬ 
blish liberty ? By utterly destroying 
the Aloral (Tovorrnnent, in the first 
|||Bce, and then by contracting the 
Plwer of the physical one to the low¬ 
est point, in the second ! They might 
just as well labour to erect cities and 
palaces upon the billows of the ocean; 
ami yet dicse i)eox>lc call tlicmselvcs 
}>hiIosox>hers! 

'I'lic xihilosojdiers of old acted dif¬ 
ferently. I'liey first established severe 
morals, and then limited governments; 
they insisted that the latter could not 
exist without the former. Thdr wis¬ 
dom is now matter of fact, and not of 
opinion. Whenever their moral go¬ 
vernments fell, their physical ones in¬ 
stantly resolved tiicmselvcs into des- 
Xmtisms. 

The inhabitants of a coimtry have 
as much to fear from the tyranny of 
each other, as from that of their ru¬ 
lers. They may be, as in Ireland, per¬ 
fectly xwotected from the tyranny of 
kings Sind ministers, and yet they may 
groan under the more comprehensive 
and insupportable one of demagogues, 
robljcrs, incendiaries, and assassins. 
Nothing can protect tlicm from the 
latter but the Moral Government; the 
Xihysical one mttst resolve itself into a 
tyr.iriny to reach it, and then it will 
be unable to afford the protection. 
Who can look at Irelaml without es- 
elaiining with the moralist—Wretch¬ 
ed is that coiintry which is only go¬ 
verned by laws! 

Your physical government cannot 
stand if it do not possess powes com¬ 
mensurate with tltc immorality and 
guilt the pcojjlc. It is compelled to 
extend its power as the people exteivd 
their iininomlity and guilt; it is com- 
}tt'llcd to become desjrotic, when the 
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majority of all classes become immo¬ 
ral and guilty. A very few years since 
a large portion of the community be¬ 
came licentious .and turbulent—eternal 
shame to those whoreiulcred them so! 
W'hat was the consequence ? The 
power of your executive was increa¬ 
sed, and your liberty was diminished 
to tJtc precise amount of the licentious¬ 
ness and turbulence. Do what you 
please, you cannot govern Ireland in 
any other character than as despots. 
If you establish liberty oh one day, 
you must pass the Insurrection Act 
on the next, and then you can barely 
keej> down rebellion; but yoti cannot 
reach the horrible tyranny of the in¬ 
cendiaries and assassins. The reason 
is, the people have, practically, no Mo¬ 
ral Govermnent. 'J’he parent rather 
comx>cls tho rhild to break, than to 
obey, the laws of this government; 
the servant has no master who will 
duly entbree these laws; the superior 
abandons the inferior ; class will not 
govern class; the people at largo re¬ 
ward, instead of xmiiishing, those by 
whom these laws arc violat^l. 

If your labourer be idle and disso¬ 
lute, he will not work; no one will 
emxdoy him ; and he is a constant bur¬ 
den to his x>ari8h. If your tradesman 
be knavish and licentious, he mins 
himself and his creditors. Jf your no¬ 
ble be profligate and unxmnciplcd, he 
robs lus tradesmen, and reduces his 
tenants and their servants to want. If 
your naval or military officer be vi- 
dous and depraved, lie fights your*^ 
battles to be defeated, or he turns his 
swoi-d against you. If your man of ta¬ 
lents be immoral, he destroys his ta¬ 
lents by intemperance, or lie cmxdoys 
them to injure the state. Your iimnc- 
ral elector votes for an immoral rei>r©~ 
sentativc ; your immoral juryman re¬ 
turns an ni\iu8t verdict; and your li¬ 
centious and debauched member of 
l^arlmment, or minister of state, redu¬ 
ces liiinself to beggary, loses his reve¬ 
rence for the good opinions of society, 
becomes corrupt, betrays his trust, and 
sells his country to retrieve his broken 
fortunes, or obtain the means of gra¬ 
tifying-his depraved appetites. If you 
reason from tho individual to,^hc 
whole of every clai^,yott will not tlien 
have to lie told, tliat tne Moral Govern¬ 
ment forms the grand source of yoiuc 
nalioual wealth, greatness, uro8X>erity, 
and happiness; and tlrat these must 
ever fluctuate with its audiority. 
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Your constitution and lau's may be 
as perfect as human power can make 
them, and still they will be unable to 
protect you from many of the ills 
which continually visit society; they 
will be unable to create many of the 
tiling which are indispensable for the 
wdl-being of communities; and they 
will be unable to keep those things in 
existence, if they be created by other 
means. The Moral Government alone 
can give them proper operation, and it 
must be continually at work to supply 
their deficiencies. Your magnificent 
charitable institutions, which daily 
take such a mass of evil and misery 
from amidst the people~>tlie spirit oC 
philanthropy and benevolence, wltich 
eternally walks the land, to expel pe¬ 
nury, avert the blast of famine, replace 
what the elements destroy, and do 
whatever the constitution and laws 
leave undone, flow from the Moral Go¬ 
vernment. Nothing in your whole 
system is of more vital iiiiportance— 
nothing contributes more in every way 
to ptddic benefit, tlian tlie existence 
of a respectable and opulent yeoman¬ 
ry ; ybt the Constitution and laws can 
neither create nor keep alive such a 
yeoatanry. It is constantly at the 
mercy of the landholders; in proof, 
look at Ireland. For your respectable 
and opulent yeomanry you are indebt¬ 
ed to the princely pride and liberality 
of your landholders; and these feel¬ 
ings flow from the Moral Government. 
'J'he members of your aristbcracy pay 
double tire wages that others pay to 
their seryants; and they pay double, 
treble, and in some cases even tenfold, 
tlie prices that others pay to their 
tradesmen. They thus scatter around 
them fortunes, or the seeds of for¬ 
tunes, at every step. Tlxat would be a 
curious and instructive/calculation, 
which should shew how rbany people 
of large and moderate fortune such a 
man as the Duke of Northumberland 
creaU*s, in the course of his life, amidst 
his tenants and tradesm en. This noble 
and sdendid generosity flows from the 
- Moral tirovernmeut. , 

By your form of government, your 
moK impe^nt public functionaries 
ard|||ekctive m person or conduct; 
cv^tbing in your syatem is daily 
subject to change and destruction. 
Your people'form the House of Com¬ 
mons; this House virtually forms ^ 
.ministry: and coujmntly they gi^o 
eonduot m Uie Crown and the Peers. 


Your people form your Juries, and 
they sdect, by election or recommen¬ 
dation, many of the other inferior 
members of the general government. 
Of course, as the people change in 
sentiment and conduct, your public 
functionaries will change in jiersun, 
or in sentiment and conduct, and your 
Constitution and laws will change in 
foim or operation. In proportion as the 
authority of the Moral Government 
increases over the people, in the same 
proportion will your ministers, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, jurors, &c., be 
rendered better men; in tlie same pro¬ 
portion will your Constitution and laws 
oe rcndeitid more perfect in their shape 
or their working; and the contrary. 
In the same degree in which the pco- 
^de arc tainted witli pernicious princi¬ 
ples, in the same degree will your la^ 
giskture, &c., be so tainted ; andfP>’ 
only a very small number of your le¬ 
gislators, &c., he this, they will have, 
during their term of office, the most 
baleful influence in corrupting and 
misloiuling the sound part of the peo¬ 
ple. A glance at kite years will amply 
verify Uiis. \ ou cannot have a good 
king, good ministers, members of J’ar- 
liamcnt, jurors, ike., without a good 
people. To make those what theyought 
to be who ate chosen and appointed, 
you must make those what they ought 
to be who choose and appoint. Your 
laws, juries, and Parliaments, in a bad 
state of morals, have perpetrated atro¬ 
cities which no absolute tyrants durst 
have perpetrated. 

Yom- Constitution and laws, as we 
have already in substance said, wxre 
formed by, to be the servants of, the 
Moral Government. They speak its 
language, they draw their whole power 
of action from it, they cannot possibly 
outlive it. As soon as any portion of 
your people renounce gootl opinions 
and feelings, they array themselves 
against a part, or the whole, of the 
Constitution and kws. ]?roof8 sur¬ 
round you in profusion. The pcoide 
can at any time, in their camcity of 
jurors, reduce the laws to a dead let¬ 
ter. How often have they not suspend¬ 
ed the (^ration of the laws against 
sedition and blastdiemy, as well as 
■ that of various other laws ? If your 
laws Miuuit be enforced, what is your 
Constitution ? Your Constitution and 
laws stand uijoti the good morals of 
your people, and tliey must inevitably 
perish t(^ther. 
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Ifyoiirlaws could be preseTveil, not- these times every day, evcfy hour, 
withstanding the destruction of Pub- and every moment. The system of 
lie morals, what woukl be their eftects “ Uberality” which ia now so actively 
and value ? \ on have laws in Ireland at work, seeks to destroy every oonstix 
against incendiaries and murderers; tuent part of the Moral Government, 
you have ministers, judges, and even To be lificral, you must place rcUgiou 
juries, anxious to enforce them ; yet and irreligion, virtue and profligacy, 
tliey are little better than a dead let- on the same level—you may 
ter. The people will not co-operate actual crime, but you must on no ac- 
with you, therefore the incendiaries count attack the vices that produce it 
and murderers cannot be reached by —you must destroy those feelings and 
your laws. If you by chance catch and laws of society which contribute ten 
hang one of the criminals, it has no thousand times more towards keeping 
effect upon Ills surviving brethren and your people in order and happiness, 
the people at large. What would your than aU the laws in your statute book 
laws be if your wltncEscs disregarded —you must suffer the most licentious 
truth, sported with oaths, and were . books to circulate; keep every law in. 
willitig to swear anything ?' Your laws iriHctivity that bears in favour of pub- 
can punish crime, but alone they can lie morals, and bestow the most im- 
ncitiuT cut oif its sonrccs, nor prevent poriant public trusts on the most aban- 
its couunisslon ; they cannot touch tUmed prnffigatos. 

• your I’auntlcrf ys anil Thurlells until If you examine those* portions of 
they 1)ccamc forgers and murderers, your Constitution, laws, and general 
The i-ako is one of the greatest pests system, wliicij the Whigs and IJen- 
ol’ fcocicty ; in the course cf his life lie lliamitcs so assiiluously labour to an. 
brings luinJveds of women into the nihilate, or to bring into contempt,you 
slrccls ; and perhaps these women will liiid that they arc precisely those 
bring Imiidrcds of men to ruin, the on w'hicii the Moral Goverament de¬ 
hulks, and the gallon's; yet your laws jiends for support. Your Church 
can never eftc.ctualiy reach the take, tatablishmcnt mid Clergy arc eternal- 
ahliough he is thus almosl diiily crea- ly attacked—the j/ractlce of your reli- 
lingprostiiutes and felons. Very many ^on is eternally assailed—your laws 
vices inflict more extensive injuries on for enforcing the observance of the 
society than crimes, yet they arc nrac- Sabbath, preventing the sale of vicious 
tically or otherwise* above the laws, books, maintaining the relations be- 
If the people do not form the eyes and tween master and servant, inferior 
hands of the laws, the latter will be and superior, and kcqiing down ge- 
but tilings to laugh at; and if the peo- nera] immorality, are eternally dc- 
ple do not punish and keep down idle- cried—^if your jmlges denounce any 
ness, Icwducss, drunkenness, extrava- of the most prolific sources of vice and 
gance, &c., the laws mav slaughter guilt, they arc held up to public de- 
mcir hundreds per day, and your peace rision—your charitable institutions 
and happiness, property and life, will that bear any reference to religion and 
never be in security. morals are* ridiculed—the titled as 

If your ministers and senators be well as other orators of mob meetings, 
men of splenditl virtues and com- are defended in uttering the moat 
manding talents, men anxious to dp barefaced falsehowls and slanders—the 
their utmost for their country, dicy love of country and the heroic virtues 
will be able to accomplish noUiing are rendered obiects of mockcry-i-and 
without the aid of the Moral Govern- the change in the Coilstitation of the 
meflt. In vain may they plan and House of Comiabns whidi is so anxi- 
legisiate—^in vaw may tliey levy tax- ously contended for, has fear its avow- 
esj form armies, and build fleets, if ed object, the filling of this House, as 
their appeals cannot^find the flame'of far as possible, with aueli men as .are 
patriotism, chivalry, generosity, and the bitter enemii^ 'of the Moral Go.^ 
tlie long train of public and private vemmeut. 

virtues, in the hearts of the people. Do you suppose th||| this conduct 
We need not he told that these are in te vast a p^iou of jour press and 
stale truisms; we know it already, public men; has no eitects ? Bo you 
and we know too, that they are tru- think that your p^Ie are by nature 
isms which ought to be repeated in so moral and religious, that no tuition, 
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no examples, no seiluctions, can make 
them the contrary If so, listen to 
the lamentations which are to be heard 
on every side, on the injuries which 
public morals are su'staimng. 

Forty years since an illegitimate 
cliild was scarcely eve? bom amidst 
your village population ; now the pa¬ 
rish officers declare that illi^itimate 
children abound everywhere. What 
has caused this deplorable difference— 
any change in your Constitution and 
laws ? No! a change in morals—a 
change in the laws of society. Forty 
years since the male, as well as the 
female, jiart of the country people, 
held a seducer in scorn ; he was ha- 
iiislied from all tlecent society; but 
now it is even thought an honour to 
he a seducer. If your men generally 
become setlucers, rely upon it your 
women will become strumpets. For¬ 
ty years since, if a girl happened to 
be with child, she durst not shew her¬ 
self tor months after it was discovered ; 
the public ton^e scourged her until 
it scarcely left her life; but now the 
communiiy has libemliu remitted the 
punishment, therefore the oftence pre¬ 
vails. Forty years since, your coun¬ 
try labourers would not accept relief 
from the parish, if they could escape 
starving by auy other means; in their 
nuarrels, trie most biting sarcasm that 
they could use was—you are, or you 
have been, beholden to the parish; 
the parent concluded hb most serious 
admonition to the child with—If you' 
disobey, you will come to the parish. 
This salutary feeling has vanished, 
as the liberal syctmi has extended its 
baleful infiuenee. Look at the libs 
and swindling which are* daily exhb» 
bited on the Stock Exchange—at the 
late frauds of your corn merchants— 
at the adulterations and cheatings of 
your retail tradesmen, at the Spirit of 
your various associations of labourers 
the display which ITiurtelfs af- 
taj ^madc of the villainy of ** the 
F||j|ty”—at the atrocious gambling of 
many of your Jcgislators-^and at the 
sickening exhibition which a late Don¬ 
caster meeting ragde of the filthy 
roguery of your geiiileTnen, your men 
of rank tiid title. Are these matters 
of no public foment, and are their 
sources things of mystery and contro¬ 
versy ?. 

Ireland-at tins moment has no Mo¬ 
ral Government, and this is its chief, 


almost its sole want. It wants not 
statutes, and public functionaries, for 
these it has in profusion; it wants 
good opinions, feelings, and habits, it 
wants the laws of society. Its land¬ 
holders want to be rendered patriotic, 
generous, and -humane; and its ixja- 
santry want to be rendered honest, in¬ 
dustrious, thrifty, peaceable, compas¬ 
sionate, moral, and loyal. Its parents, 
masters, and superior classes, want to 
be rendered rcverencers and enforcers 
of the moral laws. Well, what are 
you to do, say the men of Liberality — 
the philosophers.? You arc to employ 
a set of illiterate country-schoolmas¬ 
ters to teach me children reading, wri¬ 
ting, and arithmetic—they must on no 
account teach morality and religion— 
and this, forsooth, is to give Ireland a 
Moral Government! You ore to do no¬ 
thing more. Your clergy are not to 
he pcrraittetl to extend the knowledge 
of your religion; if you cannot make 
the people listen to your words, you 
are on no account to put into their 
hands the printed precepts of Ciiristi- 
anity—the printed rules of good feel¬ 
ing and conduct. In a word, you arc 
to be prohiWted from using the only 
instruments that could enable you to 
form a Moral Government in Ireland. 
Philosophers! the sooty, bare-legged, 
barbarous urchin, who4ias tliis morn¬ 
ing been wandering through our chim¬ 
neys, is a better philosopher than any 
of tliem. He knows that stones will 
not appease hunger, and snow'will not 
ield flame, and this is more than they 
now. 

Having laid our foundation on 
ground that nothing can shake, we 
proceed with our superstructure. 

If you once more examine the dif¬ 
ferences between the savage and the 
civilised mortal^ you will perceive that 
all the better distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the latter are of artificial 
existence, and that the passions and 
pro}'>ensities of human nature are their 
eternal enemies. Man is by nature 
selfish,'vicious, sensual, idle, improvi¬ 
dent and cruel. The holy fbime of 
patriotism—the glorious spirit of chi¬ 
valry—the pure feeling of charity— 
the aacred impulse of humanity—fe¬ 
male modesty and chastity—brotherly 
and friendly affection—industry, fru¬ 
gality, truth, continence, honesty, in¬ 
dependence, and all the ennobling vir¬ 
tues that! men and women can boast 
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of, arc brought into being by art, and 
the never-ceasing efforts of art must 
keep them in being.—These are the 
triumphs of the Moral Gkjvernment. 
What a lovely and glorious creation do 
they form, and yet there are people 
who treat the precepts and laws which 
Ira VC producea it as fable and romance 
—as sources of evil and injury! Who 
would not weep over its destruction, if 
it possessed no value beyond its beauty 
—what then are we to thiuk of the 
wretches who seek to destroy it, when 
it yields all that we possess worth pos<^ 
sesaing ? 

It will be seen that the hand of au-^ 
thority cannot render man this artifi¬ 
cial creature. The Irish savage laughs 
alike at the command of the law and 
the sword. The wonderful tiansfor- 
mation must bo ebiefty accompli.shcd 
by your ministers of religion and good 
literature ; without them your Minis¬ 
ters of State can do nothing. They 
must operate upon man not merely in 
his infancy and boyhood, but through 
his whole existence—not merely in the 
school, but everywhere, lie is thus 
changed in spite of his own nature ; 
his nature in conjunction with things 
that he meets at every step is constant¬ 
ly labouring to destroy the change, 
and therefore th^ must be at his side 
every moment||pK) the cradle to the 
grave. You sp^k of your schools as 
though they taught you everything, 
while in truth they teach you compa¬ 
ratively nothing. They teach you, 
perhaps, that by which you may earn 
bread; perhaps they make you ac¬ 
quainted with the alphabet of princi¬ 
ple and conduct, but they do nothing 
more. The fire-side—tlie drawing¬ 
room—the streets—general society— 
the world at large, form the grand fi¬ 
nishing school which gives you opinion 
and action—which gives you charac¬ 
ter as men and citizens. Of this grand 
school your ministers of relkion and 
good literature must be the indefiitiga- 
ble tutors ; under their constant tuition 
you must be in it, or, in spite of all 
that you may have been taught at any 
other, you will diflFer from the savage 
only in non-essentials. 

If you examine attentively the vast 
and magnificent creation of fijood opi¬ 
nions, feelings, and habits,which Great 
Britain exhibits, you will sec, that al¬ 
though many of them are but remotely 
connected with religion,^still it is the 
source and life of the whole. Although 


evciy class of society ijossesses many 
which it dors not teach, still tliey must 
be bottomed upon those which it im¬ 
plants, or have no permanent exist¬ 
ence. Your peojile must receive those 
priuciplcs of integrity, truth, and vir¬ 
tue which religion alone can fix, be¬ 
fore you can safely confide to them 
public trusts, before you can tcacli 
them their varicus jMiitical duties— 
before you can fill them with public 
spirit, chivalrous honour, and such of 
the nobler acquirements of man as re¬ 
ligion does not profe-ss to bestow. Al¬ 
though many of your most valuable 
opinions, feelings, and luihits, are not 
taught by religion, and must have 
other than religious teachers to plant, 
nurture, and protect them, still they 
staini upon it, and cannot outlive it. 
Look at the Liberals, the men who 
pi'oi’fss to have emancipated them¬ 
selves from the control of religion. 
Look not at the rabble, but at the 
heads—at the officers, Uie gentlemen 
“^the nobles. Mark their patriotism 
—their chivalry—their honour—their 
truth—their integrity—their public 
and private virtues gciitrally. I’he 
sight is sickening—you see only a tribe 
of well-dressed, polite barbarians.— 
What a revolting figure do these peo¬ 
ple cut, when contrasted with the 
sterling Knglish gentleman of the old 
school. A vast portion of your j)opu- 
lation is constantly striving to annul 
the laws of the M oral Government; 
these laws only stand and operate, be¬ 
cause, in the balance of opinion, they 
have the preponderance, and religion 
is the main instrument of preserving 
their preponderance. The laws of mo¬ 
rality are indebted to religion for ren¬ 
dering them binding—^for rendering 
the breach of them penal; and the 
laws of honour, as the present times 
abundantly prove, can be made to 
sanction everything base and disho¬ 
nourable, save cowardice. If religion 
be destroyeil, the Moral Government, 
so far as rejpirds tile nation at large, 
must fall with it. 

It is necessary that we should now 
say what we mean by the term reli- 
lotion. We mean the Cnristiaii religion 
—that xeligicm which is contained in 
the Scriptures. Everything which 
Ibrotestant or Catholic may call reli¬ 
gion, which cannot be found in the 
Holy volume, on a fair and rational 
construction of the text, reject; 
we include nothing tiiat the guilt qr 
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folly of roan roay have endeavoiurcd to 
add to ^e words of Heaven. We 
roean the religion of the Church of 
England. We mean by the term, not 
a set of words to affect nothing but our 
belief, hut a body of laws to govern 
our actions in all the duties and rela¬ 
tions of life. We call such as George 
the Third, Burke, &c. religious men; 
.—and we think sudr as O’Connell, 
Bishop Doyle, &c. are not religious 
men. We need not here speak of the 
divine origin of the Christian religion, 
wo may surrender the name, we may 
call it moral philosophy, or anything 
oka, and then wc may maintain, that 
it is the most invaluable body of pre¬ 
cepts that could be devised for thc'be- 
neflt of man on earth. In proportion 
as individuals and communines are 
governed by these precepts, in the 
same proportion they are prosperous 
and happy. No one can gainsay this ; 
it is proved by all that sage or philo- 
fiopher ever wrote,—^by the whole of 
history, and by the whole of daily ex- 

{ lerientc. There arc men so amazing- 
y idiotic, that thi^ can look at the 
wonders of the earth, and the wonders 
of the heavens, and still deny the- ex¬ 
istence of a Creator of these"; or, they 
can commit the intol^ablc blumlcr of 
. believing, that such a Creator exists, 
and still takes no interest in the fate 
of what he has created. That peopled 
who can thus beat their heads against 
the most powerful physical evidence, 

’ ' the very essence of philosophy, and 
the plainest dictates of common sense, 
should be unable to comprehend that 
the Maker of man should give man 
' rules of conduct; and should labour 
to destroy the Christian religion at the 
very moment wl»en they admit tlic 
practice of it to be essential fot man’s 
happiness, is not wonderful; but that 
they should bcabletomakepThselytcs 
in the nation—in the very House of 
Commons—is sutpassingly wonderful. 
We we yet, alas ! very far from being 


you will 
dence. 


be'oiferwhelrocd witli evi- 


As your constitution and laws, your 
greatness, wealth, power, prosperity, 
and happiness, as a nation, depend up- 
oft, and could not outlive, the good 
opinions, feelings, and habits, of your 
people—as many of these opinions, 
feelings, and hahits, flow solely from 
religion, and as the remainder can only 
be engrafted upon such as it implants 
—it must follow, that your first care, 
the care which should take precedence 
of everything else, should be to insure 
a proper share of religious instruction 
to every individual of your population. 
As your Ministers and Legislators, 
your laws and those who administer 
them, cannot of themselves impart any 
hut the most inadequate portion of 
such histructiou—as only the most 
trifling share of it can be given at 
scbools—as the practice of it is the 
most necessary in the adult—and as 
man, from his nature, and the circum¬ 
stances which surround him, cannot 
be kept under the control of the laws 
of religion, if he do not constantly re¬ 
ceive such instruction throughout his 
whole life—^it must follow that the 
people should be plentifully supplied 
with teachers of rdigion. 

It must follow, tl^miuisters of re¬ 
ligion are, of all ptilB| flmctionaries, 
the most necessary anti important. 

The philosophers are now constrain¬ 
ed to admit "with Burke, that “ man 
is a loiigious animal.” I’lic convic¬ 
tion that there is a Supreme Being 
whom he ought to obey and worship, 
forms a part of his nature, and the 
phflosophers CJinnot eradicate it. In 
spite of all their efforts to chain him 
to the dust, to destroy the most valu¬ 
able of all his natural endoimcnts, to 
take from him that quality, without 
which he could neither be civilized nor 
governed, and to level him with the 
brutes, he still clings to the hope of 
Heaven. He will not be thus bum- 
a nation of^hilosojihefs. This relij^on bled, degraded,robbed,and distressed- 
forms the foundation of your constitu- TJnfwtunately, however, he derives 
tidii and laws--Tbey breathe its spirit from nature tto correct knowledge of 
•—they adopt its language—what it tlie prccejVts of religion, and no ability 
ftnbins, they forbid—wnat it com- to practise them intuitively. These 
rounds, they command—they are in- hUinust gain from instruction, and ho 
divisible, and must stand or fell ^ may more easily be taught a felse ro¬ 
bber. In iwoportioB as yoUf pecmle li^on‘than the true one. He may be 
despise and violate the precepts of this led to embrace opinions as reli^ous 
relnnon, in the same proportiori mtist ones, which are hostile to genuine rc- 
thej be ^usroies of your cons^tU- ruinous to hiftiself, and iiijuri- 

mifd kUrs, Look around you, and oua in the highest degree to the com- 

8 
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mtinity to wltich he belongs. While 
his nature leads him to believe, that 
there is a God whom he ought to 
o^y and worship, it incessantly tempts 
him to violate every precept of ge¬ 
nuine religion, and, therefore, he may 
be, at the same time, an outrageous 
fanatic in respect of opinion, and a 
very fiend in respect of practice. Proofs 
lie around you in profusion. 

You must therefore not only sup¬ 
ply your people plentifully with reli¬ 
gious teaaicrs, but you must supply 
them with such as teach the true re- 
limon—^the religion of the Bible—^the 
religion which forms the basis oS your 
laws and institutions—the religion 
which insists on practice as well as 
l>clief, and which fills men with the 
domestic and social virtues. 

The philosophers maintain that 
there ought to be no National Church, 
and that all religions ought to he put 
on an equality. It is worthy of them 
and tlieirblundcring philosophy. Your 
people are to pick up any religion 
they can; if self-appointed teachers 
will startup to instruct them—^well— 
if not, they must do without religion. 
Granting that in such case they would 
generally belong to some religion or 
other, clo religions diiier in nothing 
save mere speculative re^ous opi¬ 
nion ? Do all religions insist alike on 
good morals, and are all calculated alike 
to produce good morals ? Are all reli¬ 
gions alike separated from politics, 
and alike friendly to your Constitu¬ 
tion and laws—^your privileges and 
liberty ? Is it a matter of no conse¬ 
quence whether the majority of your 
people belong to the Popish Church, 
or such a one as the Church of Eng¬ 
land, wlicn your political system must 
at all times receive any change that 
the msyority of the people may please 
to give it ? We need not answer the 
questions. 

Your Constitution is not sUch a 
blind, lame, onc-handed one as these 
shallow persona would fabricate. Phi¬ 
losophers of a different stamp were its 
parents. It is religious as well as 
civil, because the needs of the people 
are religious as well as civil; it pro¬ 
vides not for a part, but for tlie whole, 
of the nation’s necessities. Its grand 
object is to give to the individual the 
utmost degree of liberty ; it therefore 
labours to govern him as little as jtos- 
sible by law, and.as much as possible 
by his own conscience, and of course 
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it secures to him the best ]:<digion and 
the best religious teacher in its power. 

It provides Ministers of Reli^ii as 
well as Ministers of State, because it 
knows the latter must be tyrants with¬ 
out the former j and it takes espe¬ 
cial care to maintain perfect harmony 
between itself and the laws, and the 
doctrines and discipline of its religion. 

The pliilosophers very naturally 
conceive die most glaring defects and 
blots of the American Constitution to 
be its most brilliant beauties ; and of 
coiurse, its making no provision for 
teaching religion to the people is re¬ 
garded by them as an irrefragable 
proof, that it is immeasurably supe¬ 
rior to the British Constitution. Now 
what is the naked fact-~thc real, sub¬ 
stantial truth—putting away names 
and prejudices ? 

Y’our Constitution divides the peo¬ 
ple into small portions, and amidst 
every portion it settles a well-educa¬ 
ted, respectable individual to discharge 
the following duties:—He must as¬ 
semble the people around him on 
every Sabbath, to worship their Maker. 
On these occasions, he n^ust deliver to 
them a lecture, explaining their vari¬ 
ous duties, as husluinds, wives, pa¬ 
rents, children, masters, servants, and 
members of society; and exliorting 
them to discliai^e these duties. He 
must admonish tiicm to be honest, 
true, just, benevolent, industrious, 
&c. If any individual of his parish be 
dissolute and wicked, he is to go to 
his dwelling to instruct and rmnn 
him; if any one be sick or in misery, 
he is to attend to comfort him ; if 
any one be in distress he is to relieve 
him. He is to act as a source of good 
morals—a preservative against vice 
and crime—a nurturcr of virtue and 
benevolence—an assuager of sorrow— 
and a protector from penury and want. 
The constitution binds this individual 
as to wliat he is to teach and do, so 
that he cannot promulgate any perni¬ 
cious principles, or establish any per¬ 
nicious bondage. His labours and 
what he gives in charity do not cost 
the people anything. 

Now, potting out of sight sucking 
babes, idiots, and the philosophers, 
where is the mortal who cannot sec 
that this is essential for tiio well-be¬ 
ing of s»eiety—^tliat it is one of the 
most precious of the possessions that 
we derive from our invaluable Consti¬ 
tution ^ Yet, because the American 
9M 
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Constitution makes no such provision 
for the jpeople;, it is far better than 
the British one! 

Notwithstanding this, the philoso- 
phers are the men who are eternally 
clamouring for the education of the 
people! What does the word ^uca> 
tion mean ? In the name of common 
reason, why is the sense of this ill- 
starred term kept for ever in darkness ? 
Does it mean nothing more than a 
knowkd^ of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in children ; and a worth¬ 
less, moongruouR smattmng of science 
in adults ? Have religion and morals 
nothing to do with education j or if 
they lutve, do yon opine that yonr 
country st^oolmasters can give your 
- children such a fund of them between 
titc ages of four and twelve, as will 
serve their whole lives ? We, in our 
simplicity, thought that morak altered 
largely into the more exalted ijortions 
of philosophy; we thought that ono 
of the first olnecta of pliuosophy was 
to teach morals in the more compre¬ 
hensive sense of the woad. Your phi¬ 
losophers think di^ently; they ex- 
clu^ morals from tlieir philoso]^ical 
system ; they laud Dr Birkbeck to the 
skies for lecturing on science, and 
tliey execrate the Clergy for lecturing 
on morals. rm against the 

foun^rs of religious sects for their 
pernicious doctrines and discipluie, 
and then tliey labour to put into tkefr 
hands tile whole pt^vilation. Most 
admirable philosophers! 

y cm have arrived at a glimOas pitedt 
of improrement, when you can oidy 
improve frrther by destroying the 
very best parts of your Constitution. 

YOttrconstitutiou,unlikctheWretcli- 
ed misriuipen ones that the philoao- 
phers form, treats you as rational be¬ 
ings in regard to ^^on. It places 
before you a religion against which no 
man uving can say anything, save 
those who have an interest in b^ng ks 
enemies; it provides a boutttiful sup¬ 
ply of the teachers of this religion-, 
but it resorts not to compulrion. Pro- 
fbnndly skilledin the nature of liberiy, 
and anxious to give the utmost degree 
to die lowest as wdl as the hij^t, it 
knows that there can be no with¬ 

out religious, lib^ty—that to tyran¬ 
nise over tile consdetiee, is ki reality 
to enslave the body—‘ftei^aireitgrints 
rd^oos Uherty* Jt sufibw you tO' 
fcd]^> any rdigion whatever. Tl^ 
'^Constitution Wmch does tilts is necei^ 


sarily vilified in every way by those 
surprising sages, who dedare that the 
defunct Spanish and Italian Constitu¬ 
tions whicn COM PELtEU, and the living 
South American ones which compei., 
the people to swallow the monstrous 
absurdities, and wear the grinding 
chains, of Cathedidsm, display the very 
essence of liberty.' 

This brings us to the pith of our 
subject. Your Constitution grants 
religious liberty, that is, liberty to 
every man to worship God in his own 
way. This liberty is to be enjoyed by 
all men—by followers as well as teach¬ 
ers, by laymen as well as priests. On 
a matter so momentous, it is your sa¬ 
cred, constitutional duty, to attend 
strictly to the following points:—You 
must prevent, not only your own rulers 
and clergy, but all other men, and all 
othcar ministers of religion, from esta¬ 
blishing in the land religious tyranny; 
you must carefully prevent, not only 
your own cler^, but the ministers of 
all religions whatever, from forming 
laws of tfadr own to destroy the reli¬ 
gious Uberiy of the laity ;—^you must 
restrain dissenting teachers of all [ler- 
suasions, from obtaining privileges 
and authority not enjoyed by your own 
clergy •you must prevent all reli¬ 
gious teachers whatever, from mono¬ 
polizing or interfering with the press 
on reli^us mattersand you roust 
secure to all religious principles, and 
more especially to the Scriptures, the 
somree all religious principles, 
and unimpeded circulation in every 
comer ofyour realms;—and you must 
prevent that from being called the 
wtnrship of God which demonstrably 
is not the worship of God, which is 
the worship of mmi> which is the law 
of man, made for his own o^andize- 
ment, and which brings on both reli¬ 
gion. aild the state the most fearfiil 
evils. This, we say, is your sacred, 
constitutional duty, and you neglect 
it in the most criminal manner. You 
indeed disdiarge it towards your own 
clei^>' but you disdiarge it towa^s 
none else*^ You efibetuaUy bind tltem 
firom tyrannizing over the pe<^e, and 
from interfmpg with the just liberty 
of other religious teachers; but yon 
suffer other religious teachers to ty¬ 
rannize as they {&aee—to destroy, not 
only the rdigioua liberty of the peo¬ 
ple, but to a considerable extent that 

yw own dergy. 

We think this is owing to the do- 
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plotable raktunderstanding which pre> 
vails, touching the nature of relimous 
lihmy. 

Religious liberty, is very truly sud 
to be, the liberty for every man to 
worship God im his own way. This 
is the religious liberty which your con*i 
stitution wishes to establish. It is a 
liberty to be enioyed not by one man, 
or a certain number of men, but % all 
men. Now it must be clear to every 
one who knows his right hand from 
his left, that with rehgions, as wkh 
civil liberty—if the liberty of one man, 
or body of men, can trespass on that 
of another man, or body of men, the 
latter cannot enjoy religious lit^y. 
If we suffer from the tyranny of an¬ 
other, it matters not a straw who is 
the tyrant. To ^lossess liberty, we most 
he protected from the tyrmmy, not 
merely of state functitmaries, hut of 
all men. This is the principle of your 
civil liberty. It shields you as far as 
possible from the tyranny of every 
man in the nation, as well as irom that 
of the members of the government. It 
is likewise tlic principle of your reli- 
giou.M liberty, so far as concerns the re¬ 
ligion of the state. The ministers of 
this religion are as much bound hy 
law from becoming the religious ty¬ 
rants of thdr floclm, as the membos 
of tlie executive are frwn becoming 
the civil tyrants of the people at large* 

The necessity for this ought ta need 
but little Ulustrstioti. Every re%km 
has not only its peculiar nocTainns, 
but its iiecuUar oisgipukk. These 
are matters perfectlydistinct, althor^ 
religious teachers are gener^y du^o- 
nest enough to make &e latter a por¬ 
tion of the former. The dmdpline is 
the church, or party system of govem- 
numt of those who believe in the dne- 
trines. It is in reality a body ot civil 
laws, controling dvu conduct, and 
dispensing penal punishments. It 
forms those who embrace &e doctrines 
into a corporation-^ separate com¬ 
munity—Having separate rules' and 
laws; of whicn the teachers ore.'iho 
rulers, and of the laws ai wfaidi the 
teachers are the framers and adminis¬ 
trators* Religious teachers have ge¬ 
nerally^ a mighty perstmal, as well as 
I^ty interest, in making their dis¬ 
cipline as desj^ticnaposaiidd—in ma¬ 
king themselves^rants, and their fol¬ 
lowers i^ves* This is especially the 
case with the dissenth^ teasers, 
whose daily bread, iw well Ss indivi¬ 
dual importance, is augmented or di- 


mlnishetl with the obedience and num¬ 
ber of their followers. While religi- 
OUB Jeadiers have sudi an interest in 
exalting themselves into tyrants, they 
po^ss the most powerful means of 
doing it, particularly among the ig* 
nor ant. Twy can work upon the su¬ 
perstition mid feats of their followera 
—appeid to their party spirit, and 
even their piety—hend the doc^nes 
to support the discipline—repnweut 
the latter to be a portion of the forma 
—render both tmngs' of convci^cc, 
and make dietr docks regard it to he 
as much a matter of sin—of divine 
displeasure, to violate the one as the 
otba. In proof, look at the Roman 
Catholics of bodi Ireland and Eng¬ 
land. 

If a single drachm of common sense 
were mingled with their philosophy, 
your philosophers would know, that 
if it be necessary to limit the power of 
Ministos of State to obtain civil liber¬ 
ty, it is equally necessary to li'oiit tlic 
pc^r of Ministers of religion to ob¬ 
tain religious liberty. They would 
know that doctrines and discipline are 
distinct things, and that restrictions in 
respect of the latter, are as essential 
as treedom in respect c£ the former, 
for the onoyment of religious Uherty. 
They would know, that while the laws 
of the empire ought not to interfere 
with doctrines, except in extreme cases, 
they ought to rigidly bind up .the 
hands of religious teachers, from im¬ 
posing tyrannical laws on the people. 
Your philosophers are ignorant of all 
this, and alas! the nation sc^s to he 
ignorant of it likewise. In conse¬ 
quence, your religious liberty means 
neither more nor las than this,—li¬ 
berty for the dissenting teariiers, to 
make slaves of as many of the pe^e 
as they can; practical lawlessness for 
these te^iliiers, and slavery for all who 
follow them! The clergy of die Esta- 
bliriied Church are to have their pow¬ 
er -strictly limited in lioth disriphne 
and doctrine, but if any attempt be 
made to bring the dissenting dergy to 
a levd with them on this point—^to 
place the power of the latter under pro¬ 
per restrictions—and to secure reugi- 
ous liberty to the- dissenting layman, 
it is resist as an attempt to destroy 
the relirious liberty of the nation 1 If 
the land be Riled with religious ty¬ 
rants, and, of course, religious slaves, 
it enjoys religious liber^, provided 
the tyrants teach a religion hostile to 
the national one! 
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We need not waste dmc fn proving 
that this is worse than idiotcjr. It 
produces the most incongruous, and 
^mutic evils, in addition to depriving 
a large portion, of the people of reli¬ 
gious liWty. 

Every roan must at least admit, 
that the Constitution intends the na¬ 
tional religion to possess as rouch 
power and privilege of every kind, as 
any other religion whatever that can 
be found in we nation. Well, this 
preposterous notion touclting the na- 
tur'c-.oV religious liberty, gives to ail 
other religions the roost mighty ad¬ 
vantages over the national one—it 
renders it almost impo^ible for the 
latter to maintain its ground when 
attacked; as for offensive operations, 
they cannot be thought of. 

You have a population in Ireland 
which is more i^orant and depraved, 
more vicious ai)d criminal, than any 
otlicr people in Europe. Every other 
people in Europe is better acquainted 
with the distinctions between right 
and wrong, and the more important 
precepts of morality, than this popu¬ 
lation. From its want of morals, you 
can only govern tliis population hy 
practical dciq>otism—you cannot place 
It on an equality with the temauider 
of your people—you cannot virtually 
unite Ireland with, or prevent it from 
being a source of ir^jury and disquiet 
to, your empire. You have tried the 
sword, laws, rulers, coerdon, ctmdlia- 
tiou, to no puipoi^; and you have 
discovered at mt—what demon hius so 
Jong hid the truth from yOur eyes f— 
that you can only plant morals in the 
heart of man by instruction—by means 
of moral teachers. 

Well, you have established your 
national religion in Ireland, as, upon 
the whole, the best one—as the one 
which harmonizes more p|||^y than 
any otlier with your Conimlation and 
laws, your rifi^ita and privil^es. You 
have nominally placed the whole of 
the people of Ireland under the in¬ 
struction of the dergy of this religion, 
although the greater portion of them 
belong to another religion. You have 
done this, and then, with' the most 
marvellous contemptof common seusc, 
you have left undone almost every 
thing that could render it other than 
a l^en, nominal, wortidess, and 
mischievous arrangement. To argue 
the quMtion with tnc more power, we 
will lay aside the terras, dergyman 


and religion, and look only at a single 
parish instep of the whole idand. 

In this parish you have fixed a com¬ 
petent individud to teadi morals—to 
teach tlie distindiOnB between right 
and wrong, the prindples of good 
conduct, &c., to the inhabitants. You 
have very properly restrained him 
from resorting to compulsion, from 
interfering with the rights of lus pa¬ 
rishioners, and from teaching any¬ 
thing save what he ought to teach. 
But after doing this, you suffer a ty¬ 
ranny to exist in the parish, which 
ef^tually prevents the inhabitants 
from placing themselves under his 
tuition. Another teaicher dwells in 
the parish, whose tuition has been 
the ^ief means of rendering the peo¬ 
ple what they are; he teaches doc¬ 
trines hostile to those of your teacherf 
and he docs his utmost to prejudice 
the parishioners against the latter and 
his instructions. This, bad as it is, 
will perhaps admit of no remedy ; but 
mark what this other teacher does be¬ 
side. He prohibits every individual 
of the pariiui from entering the church 
at sch^ of your moral schoolmaster 
—from listening to his instructions— 
from accepting any of his books; in a 
word, from receiving a single syllable 
of that moral knowledge which you 
establish your moral schoolmaster in 
t^e parish to propagate. This prohi- 
bitimi is enfmved by a system of es¬ 
pionage which nothing can escape, 
and by grievous bodily punishments. 
This yon permit Tnc case, there¬ 
fore, stands preefsely thus with the two 
teachers and tlie inhabitants of die 
parish. Your moral schoolmaster has 
not the means of obtaining a single 
pupil—his opponent enjoys desi^totic 
authority to prevent the parishioners 
itom Ustening to any teacher save 
himself—and the people, whatever 
may be their wishes, dabs not enter 
your church; they dabb not listen to 
what youv religion woidd utter; they 
DAKE not read what your religion 
would Circulate; they even dabe not 
look into the Scriptures, for, if they 
do, they are sure of undergoing for it, 
Bonitv iSeobadation amu funish- 
mbnt! This your philosophers—your 
Whigs—your men who rave so inces¬ 
santly about fieedom—call religious 
liberty! 

Now argue from the pact to the 
whole, and you will find that this is 
the case with the greater portion of 
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Irelantl, and the greater portion of the them into such a body—tberefiae 
peoidc of Irdand. they must, so far as regards Aeir own 

The im^ination of man could con- efforts, continue in thefr slavery. Evi- 
ceive nothing more preposterous than dcnce in profuuon exists to prove,- 
this._ You create a class of expensive that if they dorst, tltey woula enter 
public functionaries to do virtually your churtmes, they would hear your 
nothing; you command them to ilis- clergy, they would receive your Bioics, 
charge certain most important duties, and omer religious books, they wbul4 
and you suffer an authority, unknown make themselves acquainted with 
to the law, to deprive them of all your region ;< in a word, they would 
means of discharging these duties, listen to your moral schoolmasters. 
You pretend to give to the people If their doing” this would not gain 
moral instruction, and you suffer them you a single proselyte, would it not 
to be withheld from hearing a word yield incalculable public benefit ? 
that you utter; you profess to givp Having looked at tlie monstrous li- 
them religious liberty, and you suffer bbrty with which you endow the Po- 
them to he ground to powder by a pish priest, we will now look at its ti- 
relentless religious despotism. You tie. We will now ask you what there 
call yourselves the source of tolera- is in the Scriptures—yourConstitntiou 
tion, and you suffer your national —your whole system, which authori- 
clergy to m denied a hearing, and zes you tlius to exalt him into a des- 
your national religion to be suppress- pot, and make the pedple his slaves ? 
ed. —llms to suffer national rights to be 

If we be told that the people can do annihilated, and the weal of the em- 
as tliey please between the two teach- pirc to be trampled on ? Popery dis- 
ers, we will say that it is false. A law claims all connexion with Paganipiv, 
which is more powerffil than any that and calls itself a Christian rel^ou. 
your Government could frame, for the Now, you have the source of Chris- 
purposc, prevents them. If an indi-^" tianity before you in writing, and you 
vidual receive any book from your arc as well able to understand it as 
clergyman, the Popisli Priest imme- any Popish priest in Christendom, 
diately visits his house and takes it Look ffrst at those poctrikxs of Po- 
from him; if he be secti at yourchurcb, pery which bear upon a man’s conduct 
be is not only reprimanded ff>r it, but towards his fellow-subjects and his 
he is condemnetl to perform some hii- country. Look at the detestable and 
mUiatiug penance, which is muph the mischievous tenet, that, if a Papist 
same as being placed in your p^ory* embrace the Protestant religion, he 
Perhaps you will say, he may shut must inevitably be doomed to p^i- 
out the Priest, and refuse to perform tion; look at the pernicious doctrines, 
the penance. But what would follow that it is a sin to enter Protestant pla- 
ihis f A punishment that would de- ces of worship, and to read Protestant 
privc him of character—tliat if he books; that the priests can work mi- 
were a labourer would deprive him of rades; that no definition which thev 
bread—that if he were a tradesman, give of religious belief and duty diail 
would strip him of customerp, and ^ questioned by any authority, divine 
ruin him—that woulft. e^^se him to . or human; that they hold the keys of 
the scorn and derision oi his neigh- the gates of heaven ; that they are, in 
hours, and perhaps place his life in effect, not God's servants, but God’s 
continual dangar. In Protpstant Eng- masters ; and that whatever they may 
land your population is divided among do, God will sanction, whether op^ 
many rel^ions, and in consequence, sed to the Scriptures or not. Is this 
a man refuse to submit tp pu- warranted by the New Testament? 
nishment from his minister, and pass Does this holy book lead you to bc- 
from one region to another, without lieve, that Jesits Christ did not mean 
injory: hut in the parts of Ireland in His worda .to be read by any one save 
question, the people are almost all of those^ whom the Popish priest might 
one persuasion,} tl^efore it is impos- permit ?—that his words ought not to 
sible. The people ftom their chains bcunderstoodtohaveanymeaningsave 
can do nothing individually—they that which this priest may please to 
could only obtain their libertyby act- give tiiern ?—that the apostles meant 
ing in a body against their pnests—no their writings to be received under tlic 
sentiments can reach them to combine same limitations? Now, look at the 
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nnciPLXNB of Popery. Does anything 
in the New Testament sanction the 
Popish priest in taking by force firom 
the houses of the pool: the Scriptures, 
and good expositions of Christianity P 
•—in preventing the children of the 
poor mm going to schools in which 
the Scriptures are r^ ?—in inflicting 
grievous bodily imnishments on the 
pe^le for attending your churches ? 
—^in destroying the religious liberty 
of the people in assuming the au¬ 
thority of the civil ruler, and making 
themselves despots ? Our cheeks are 
dyed blood-red with shame in having 
to ask questions like these in the nine¬ 
teenth century. ^ 

If you wiu hot answer the' ques¬ 
tions, the Popish priest will answer 
them for you. He will tell you, that 
the worst parts of his doctrine and 
discipline caknot be found in the 
Scriptures. Where, then, are they to 
be found ? In the writings of the fa¬ 
thers ; uninspired men, nearly the 
whole of whom have been charged 
widi grievous errors by Catholic Wri¬ 
tes—in the decisions of councils ; bo¬ 
dies of men acting for their own bene¬ 
fit—^in traditions; generally corrupt 
inventions. For ihcte you are to dc- 
sttoy the authority of, and s^prras, 
the Scriptures. In this sceptics age 
you are to cast away the New Testa¬ 
ment, as no authority in Christian doc¬ 
trine and discipline, and you are to be 
gGvcTne»l by troditionB!—by the dicta 
of bodies of foreigners, acting for their 
personal profit!—although in so doing 
you annihilate the rights and weal of 
the empire! 

As the Popish priest derives no title 
to the liberty with wliich you et^ow 
him frOm tlie Scriptures, does he de¬ 
rive such title from your Conaritu- 
tion? Did your Constitution only esta¬ 
blish the national Churdi to receive 
die refuse of other religions—only such 
persons as thcdissentingteachcrsmigUt 
permit to enter it ? Did this Constitu- 
tuKi, when it placed the whole of the 
fieople Under the charge of the nation¬ 
al mergy, mean that a power should 
exist to inflict bodily punisluucnte on 
the TCopIe, for entering tbe churches, 
and listening to the instructions of this 
clergy } Every Une and letter of the 
Constitution furnishes the ne^tive. 
Your laws pmush the people iot not 
entering thochurch—the Popish prirat' 
puni^cs them for entering it: which 
is tq bd.obeyod, the laws of the reabn. 


or the priest ? You boast of your to¬ 
leration : what is the meaning of the 
term ? The giving to dissenting teach¬ 
ers liberty and privileges which you 
withhold from your own clergy ?—the 
suffering the people to be punished 
for going to your places of worship, 
and making themselves acquainted 
with your m^on?—the permitting 
your churches to be Virtually shut up, 
and your clergy to be incapacitated for 
discharging their duty, by an autho¬ 
rity unsown to the laws and the Con- 
stitutiem ?—the suifering some of the 
best religious and civil rights of the 
community to be annihilated by the 
dissenting priesthood > If this lie not 
your toleration, you have none. You 
are eternally swaggering of your de¬ 
votion to civil lil^rty,—^is there any¬ 
thing in it which will sanction this 
liberty in the Popish priest ? .Nothing, 
nothing. The Hberty of this man con¬ 
tinually commits the most abomina¬ 
ble outrages on the civU, as well as re¬ 
ligious liTOrty, of the rest of the com¬ 
munity. 

This pesdleniial liberty of the Po¬ 
pish priest, therefore, has no founda¬ 
tion in frte Scriptures, the Constitu¬ 
tion, and religious and civil liberty. 
The whole of these denounce it in the 
most Uneqiuvocal manner. Before we 
state the natural inference, wc will 
' enumerate a few more of its products. 

It is of the very highest importance 
that your rqligiotis bodies should ad¬ 
here as closely as possible to the fair 
sense of the New iWament, and that 
they should pracitl^e, as far as possible, 
its precepts. In'^oportion as they 
wander from the%e, and (hsregaru 
the other, thefr religimia become sour¬ 
ces of public evil cafher than benefit. 
Religious teachers, who are likewise 
religious rulers^lways endeavour, like 
civu rulers, to make tlieir dominiem 
ove9r their subjects as perfect as possi¬ 
ble. They have ihe most powerful 
temptations, the dissenting ones espe¬ 
cially, to make dieir doctrines sub¬ 
servient to their. author%; and yoq 
have only • to look at. the Catholic, 
and smne of the Protestant sects, to 
see what preposterous, pernicious, un- 
scripturai, and even anti-acriptuml 
doctrines, they will pr(q>agate, to ren¬ 
der themselves tyrants. As your, laws 
do not interfeire with doctrines, unless 
they strike at the root of CfarisUanity, 
you liave no otlier means of controling 
diese, than by securing a hearing for 
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your clergy, and the free and full dr- 
cnlation ot the Scriptures, and sound 
illustrations of them, in every corner 
of your empire. In England this is se¬ 
cured, and what is the consequence ? 
The influential part of the people com¬ 
pare religion with religion ; they ap¬ 
ply the Scriptures, as a test, to the 
words andactionsof thereligionsteach- 
er, and therefore the teachers of the 
more important bodies are compelled 
to adhere, in essentials, to the New 
Testament. In Ireland, you suhPertho 
Popish priest to gag not only your own 
clergyman, but all Protestant minis¬ 
ters, to suppress tlie Scriptures, and 
all religious writings, save his own. 
And what follows ? The people can 
apply no test to the words of the 
priest; they can obtain no knowledge 
of religion, save what he may give 
Ihoin ; they are completely at his mer¬ 
cy ; they are kept in the darkest igno¬ 
rance, and their credulity, superstition, 
love of the marvellous, &c., are neces¬ 
sarily commensurate with their igno¬ 
rance. They believe anything to be 
Christianity which the priest teus tham 
is so; tire more false his words are, 
the more greedily are they relished; 
and therefore he fills them with any 
doctrines that comport the best with 
his own interests ; with doctrines which 
are inconsistent with, and hostile to, 
the New Testament; which rendier 
them bis abject slaves, and which have 
the most baleful effects on their con¬ 
duct as members of society. 

In proportion, as you restrain the 
rdidous teacher from governing by 
authority, you compel him to govern 
by instrucUon—in proportion, as you 
give religious liberty to bis followers, 
you purify his doemnes—in proMf- 
tion, as you prevent him from employ¬ 
ing compulsion and punishments, you 
render him the more industrious, the 
more scrupulously correct in his own 
conduct, and the more valuable as a 
teacher, and an example of good mo¬ 
rals. 

Religious fanaticism most of course 
vary iii its character and dfecte with 
doctrines. A great deal is said in these 
days of the fanaticism of England; 
tins must refer to those who are called 
evangelical chofehmen, to the l^etho- 
dists, the Independents, &c.; for the 
Ranters, the followers of S^thcote, 
&C. are in nuik and numbers below 
notice. Well, what is the allied £s- 
naticism of England? In so far aa it 


bears upon conduct. It cialts the Ddty, 
and humbles the priest; it renders a 
spotless life and unremUting exertion 
indis^ienBsble in the latter. ^ far from 
injuni^ morals, it is an over scrupu¬ 
losity in respect of them; it fmmda 
not only vice and crime, but even in-' 
noc^t recreations, from the idea that 
these may lead to them. LooUng at 
it in a political light, after striking a 
balance between its good and its evil 
fruits, it renders the State most valu¬ 
able service. It forms one of the most 
proiitic sources of public morals ; it is 
one of the best protectors and admi^i 
nistrators of those moral laws of so¬ 
ciety, which are of ten thousand times 
more value and efficacy than all your 
statutes. Now, what is the fanaticism 
of Ireland ? It deposes Qod and makes 
a deity of the priest—it beb'eves that 
iKu Utter can work miracles, forgive 
sins, &c. and places him a^vc all 
check and restraint. It worships ima¬ 
ges, credits the most pernicious le¬ 
gends, and embraces the most baleful 
superstitions. It openly sanctions some 
of the worst vices, and makes morals 
matters of no moment; these who dis¬ 
play the greatest portion of it, are the 
most immoral pebple in Europe. In 
its political (huts it produces nothing 
to the titate but the most appalling 
evils. It destroys public morals, an- ^ 
nuls the moral laws of society, sus¬ 
pends the operation the laws of the 
realm, and makes the people every¬ 
thing that they ought not to be, as 
suhjects and membo'S of ^e commu¬ 
nity, 

Wc have said, that although reli¬ 
gion ought to form the basis ot all the 
good fadings, opiniomi, and habits of 
' the people, still it does not profess to 
teach many of them, and therefore, 
these must be implanted by oth^ 
tesM^ers than relitpoua ones. By ^ 
ving the Fc^sh priest liberty to maka 
himself a despot, yott give him a vital 
interest in keeping the people in the 
lowest stage of geni^imiomnce. You 
make it lus interest to sumiceaU teach¬ 
ers, as well as rival rdigibusones, and 
you give him the power to do this at 
the same momait. He not only gsgs 
your clergy, but he renders speet^ess 
your good writers, he prohibits your. 
iaucUords and masters firom dispensing 
good instruetioi:^, he destroys your 
press, be prevents the cinauatktn ol 
^nefidal public opinion—hq doses 
every source of lu^l knowledge 
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Biwin thing te taught must be 

taught by himself or have his sanc¬ 
tion, and of course it must refer to his 
own benefit. What is, the cons^uence? 
Seek among the Irish Catholics, even 
higher portion of them, for true 

S triotism, genuine public spirit, lofty 
^Ung, cblvalroua honour, manly in¬ 
dependence, sound political know¬ 
ledge, correct notions of liberty, just 
conceptions of public duties, &c. &c. 
and you cannot find a vestige of such 
things. No assemblage of men in the 
world ever made a more astounding 
displav of ignorance and imbecility— 
of childish, delusion, and slavish sub¬ 
serviency to false teachers—than the 
Catholic Association. When we con¬ 
trast the conduct of this body with 
that of any association whatever of 
lllnglish or Irish Protestant gentlemen, 
the difierence fills us with amazement. 
Head the public speeches, and mark 
the conduct of the English Catholics, 
even of the l.ondon ones, and you will 
find sudx deplorable ignorance of the 
dionicter of public men, political par¬ 
ties, and public matters generally; and 
snch a pitiable lack of wisdom in ma¬ 
naging the most simple things, as you 
would never expect to meet with in 
educated Englishmen. 

Yourmatemess Constitution confides 
some most important public trusts to 
the people. It awoints them to choose 
the members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and after what we have already 
said touching this House, we need not 
say that eve^ valuable thing which 
you xwssess, demands that they should 
make the best choice passible. ^ It must 
be clear to all men living, that for ena- 
hfing them to do this, two tUngs are 
necessary. They must, iii the first 
place, reedVe the ncat^ practicable 
share of the knowledge r^uisite for 
qualifying theqi to discnai^ the duty; 
and in the second, they must, when¬ 
ever they may lack qualification, act 
under the counsel of proper advisers. 

It will here be glann^y obvious to 
every one to whom common sense is 
hot'denied, that the religious liberty 
people, not of tfio priest, forms 
we keystohe of your civil liberty, and 
that the latter must peri^ with the 
former. If any body of men have the 
power of compelling the people to^vote 
' as it pleases,- this l^y will of courM 
' yirtuiuly choo^ die whole, or at least 
,, f%e' ovehvhelming majority, of the 
> Hpuse cdT Comfiions—it will ^ comw 


virtually choose the ministry—^it will 
of course virtually make new laws and 
repeal old ones at pleasure, govern the 
ministry, and exercise the sovereign 
power—it will of course make every¬ 
thing subservient to its own benefit¬ 
ed it will of course enslave the nation 
in the highest possible degree, as tlic 
only certain means of preserving hotJi 
its power and existence. If the x>coplo 
revere the priests as superior beings, 
as beings who can work miracles, who 
cannot err, whose favour is-essential 
for obtaining entrance into heaven— 
if the favour of the priests he necessary 
for Reaping severe ^nances, and for 
obtaining bread and business—and if 
the priests can implant any opinions 
they please, can prevent all otlier opi¬ 
nions from circulating, and can sup¬ 
press all knowledge, nothing can pre¬ 
vent them from practically mono^li- 
zing the elective franchise, and nomi¬ 
nating nearly the whole House of Com¬ 
mons. 

If they do this, it is in itself the 
annihilation of a very large imrtion of 
' civil liberty, and their next step will 
assuredly be tlie destruction of the 
remainder. Ecclesiastical tyranny and 
civil liberty are natural and irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies; they cannot exist to- 

S ether without see^g each otlicr’s 
estruction. 

Your Constitution knows that civil 
liberty cannot exist without religious 
liberty—that religious authority and 
influence are likewise political autho¬ 
rity and influence—therefore it binds 
your e'lergy as far as possible from be- 
coming.tyrants, or obtaining an unmeet 
portion of political power ; and it pre¬ 
vents such of the electors as are reli¬ 
gious slaves, from choosing any hut 
ihutestant representatives. You are 
aware of the vast importance of liaving 
your House of Commons properly 
chosen—you we aware that a vast 
porUon of yoiir electors cannot judge 
for themselves, must of necessity have 
guides to lead them, and will inevi¬ 
tably be led by those who have the 
greatest influence over them—you are 
aware that xe%ious teachers, irom 
their profession, interest, manner of 
life, die. are most unfit political guides 
for the electors, and were never meant 
to he such guides—and you are aware 
that the country gentlemen, the mer¬ 
cantile and trading-gmitry, dtc. &c. 
from their political knowledge, their 
interest in uie public weal, metr va- 
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nety of creeds, &c. are the proper 
persons to form the guides of those 
el^tors who cannot and will not vote 
without. In consequence you do your 
utmost to separate religion from poli¬ 
tics. After doing all by statute that 
you con do for the purpose, so far as 
regards the national clergy, you labour 
to make it one of the laws of society, 
a portion of public opinion, that reli¬ 
gious teachers have no right to teach 
or intermeddle with politics—that in so 
far as they do this, they abuse their 
powers, neglect their duties, and usUtp 
the rights of others. You indeed sun 
fer them to vote, to have political opi¬ 
nions like other men, but you endea¬ 
vour, as far as ^xwsiblc, to prevent them 
from becoming political teachers and 
leaders. 

This you do towards thenadonalCler- 
gy, and then what do you do towards 
the Popish priest? You suffer him 
to prevent the electors from obtaining 
any of the knowledge requisite for en¬ 
abling them to moke a riglit use of the 
franchise, and to discharge their pub¬ 
lic duty properly ; you suffer him to 
destroy moral law, public opinion, and 
all opinion save his own—to annihi¬ 
late all creeds but his own—to obtain 
irresistible political authority over fbe 
electors—to place himself above all 
control and TcsponsiblUty—^and to 
constitute himself the sole .elector. 
You in effect offer him eveiy imagi¬ 
nable bribe to become a ihrioua poli¬ 
tician. The Catholics are now coiU- 
pelled to vote for Protestants ; but 
alter this, place them aud the Pro¬ 
testants on a level with regard to the 
franchise, and, not the Popish nobili¬ 
ty and gentry, but the Popish priest¬ 
hood, will return almost every Irish 
member. This priesthood will meet 
with no efficient opposition, it will 
have no public opinion to act upon it, 
and it will choose such members only 
as will act as its humble menials. 

Notwithstanding all your exertions, 

? 'ou cannot in England keep your re- 
igious teachers out of the {wlitieal 
arena. Every religious body is like¬ 
wise a mlitical body, having peculiar 
political interests, needing political 
protectors, wishing for political cham¬ 
pions, and lusting after political iiU- 
portance ; and therefore all your reli¬ 
gious teachers mix more w less in 
your political wars. But the religi¬ 
ous liberty of the people divides them 
Vox.. XVII. 


into distinct rdigious bodies, which 
balance each other—^their teachers suf¬ 
fer them to read^atid hear whatever 
they please—the press can circulate 
anything—public minion hak the 
teachers perfectly witnin its reach and 
control—and in consequence, those 
teachers are restrained from following 
any very reprehensible conduct, ana 
producing much mischief in politics. 
In Ireland, the preposterous 
with which you endow the Popisn 
priest, annihilates the religious liberty 
of the people, and prevents any other 
teacher from entering the scale against 
him, any party being formed to ba¬ 
lance his own, and anything being 
created wliich can serve as a check 
upon his conduct. 

ITie immense importance of keep¬ 
ing your religious bodies as close as 
possible to the New Testoment, in 
other words, to genuine Christianity, 
in doctrine and discipline, must here 
be evident to all men. In proportion 
as you do this, you keep them in ge¬ 
neral harmony with your Constitution 
and laws—you keep them under the 
guidance of proper leadets. In pro¬ 
portion as religious teachers adhmre to 
the Scriptures, they keep their followers 
apart from political faction, and they 
exercise their mighty political influ¬ 
ence conscientiously, and generally 
beneflcially. lleligious bodies cannot 
take doctrines, discipline and conduct, 
even in pu-t, from any other source, 
without involving themselves in hos¬ 
tility with the ComUitution and laws, 
the rights and liberties of the commu¬ 
nity, and those feelings aud qualifica¬ 
tions of the people which are essential 
for giving the Constitution and laws 
due operation. Several of our Protes¬ 
tant sects will afford abundant evi¬ 
dence of this, but we need only refer 
to the Roman Catholics. 

The priest, whom you thus render 
the political as well as religious tytwt 
of the people, belongs to a religion 
which, confessedly, takes a Iwge por¬ 
tion of its doctrines, discipline, and 
conduct, ^m other soorces than the 
Scriptures; and this portion, frrm first 
to last, is decidedly at variance with 
your Constitution and laws, the 
rights and liberties of the community, 
aud those fediugs and qualifications 
of the i^ple, which aro essential for 
giving me Constitution and laws due 
operation. This Church tSvandhas for 
1!N' . . 
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•^■8 been, more & politicalthati a.reli- 
^bua one; it enters the poUtipal field) 
not as an ally, but 4 >s a principal. It 
i$ not content to hold the sovereign 
authority behind the curtain, and to 
act by using kuigs and ministers as 
its puppets ; but it seizes upon civil 
olHce; it makes its priests, -wncrever it 
can, ministers of state; it monopolizes, 
as far as it is able, all civil, as well as 
alj religious authority. Your Popish 
priest maintains that me regular Clergy 
ought to be disjv}s8es8ed of their office 
and possessions ; in other words, that 
the Established Church ought to be 
destroyed, for the benefit of himself 
and his biethreii. He maintains, that 
not only your National Religion, hut 
the religions of all the Protestant sects, 
are heresies,'’ wliich ought to be 
^ extirpated.” lie mainmns that 
your National Clergy have no spi¬ 
ritual character, that they have no 
right to call themselves, and act as, 
teachers of religion ; that when they 
do nothing they are a burden to Ire¬ 
land, and that when they do their duty 
they are a nuisance to it. He main¬ 
tains, that he has a right to punish the 
people for entering your churdies, 
and reading your Bibles and other 
. publications; that he has a right to 
enter the houses of the people to take 
away Bibles, refigious tracts, and any 
publications whatever. He maintains, 
that neither the Scriptures, nor reli¬ 
gious treatises, nor any books that he 
may disapprove of, ought to be sufier- 
ed to circulate, and that the mem¬ 
bers of the Established Church and 
the Protestant Hissenta-s ought not to 
be sufiered to hold their School, Mis¬ 
sionary, and Bible Meetings. He 
maintains, that be hasa right to preach 
anything as doctrine to inculeate any- 
tiiipg as religious duty, add to esta¬ 
blish auythii^ as disdpliue, that he 
may choose; and that, in doing this, 
neither the Government nor the people 
havo the least right to interfere with 
him; He maintains that he has a 
right to prevent the people from quali¬ 
fying themselves for the discharge of 
their public duties—that he has a right 
to prevent them, by punishment, from 
liefimkig to any teacher but himself— 
that he has a right to keep from them 
all opinion save what he may give them 
—^that he has ati^itto punish them for 
doing what the Constitution and laws 
luqui^.axid.even command, them to do 
. „r-4h8| he has a right to keep them in 
. deplorable bondage, by means 


of espionage anrf bodily punishments 
—that he has a right virtually to de¬ 
stroy the press and public opinion— 
and that his Church is perfectly inde- 
pendentof, and above, the Government. 

Such is the Popish Religion ; and 
yet there are people who tell you that 
it contains nothing hostile to the Con¬ 
stitution, laws, and liberty of Britain f 
Those who profess this religion, call 
themselves the friends of your Consti- 
stitution and laws—>those who esta¬ 
blish, or writhe underlf- this horrible, 
civil, and religious tyranny, pretend 
that they arc the champions of civil 
and religious freedom ! Do you believe 
tliera? Has this accursed liberality”' 
of the day smote you stone-blind, and 
swept away your reason } Do you 
think, that if the Catholics formed the 
majority of the nation, they would 
spare your Church, your Protestant 
Dissenters, your Missionary, Bible, 
and other religious associations, your 
schools, your press,—your laws in fa¬ 
vour of toleration and popular liber¬ 
ty Do you opine that if your lower 
and middle classes were enslaved like 
those of Ireland—were yoked to the 
car of tyranny like those of Ireland— 
that your Constitution and laws could 
be protected, could be kept in due ope¬ 
ration—coukl be prevented from pro¬ 
ducing intolerable evils ? Do you be¬ 
lieve that your Constitution, laws, anil 
liberty, work themselves,—that they 
preserve themselves,-tiiat they have 
nothing to do with the opinions and 
feelings of the people, and that they 
could exist for benefit if the people 
were the passive slaves and instru¬ 
ments of a Priesthood? If you do, 
woe to you ! and woe to every na¬ 
tional treasure that you afieet to va¬ 
lue! 

If you are not yet convinced, turn 
your eyes from tne Popish Priest to 
nia slaves, the poor Irish labourers. 
They cannot have a Bible or any book 
obnoxious fo the prmst in their dwel¬ 
lings, but he enters and takes them 
away—they cannot eater a Prostestani 
place of worship, but he punishes them 
for it—they cannot change riteir rd^- 
gion, but he ruins them for it—he pro¬ 
hibits them from sending their children 
to a school in which the Scriptures are 
used—he will not sufier them to in¬ 
quire, to obtain instruction, to emerge 
trom their ignorance and barbarism— 
he will not permit them to live ui 
amity with their Protestant fellow- 
ztthjfcf.v-and he restrains tibom frein 
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4][ualifyii«g tlieiuselvcs for discharging, 
and from discharging, their political 
dati«!s. In all this, his tyranny is 
maintained by the iniliction of bodily 

f unishments. Call you this liberty ? 

8 it the less slavery, because it ]iro- 
cecds from a priest and his laws, in¬ 
stead of the magistrate and laws of the 
realm ? Is It the less slavery, because it 
is defended by your Cobbetts, Bur- 
detts, and Broughams, and other self- 
dubbed friends of liberty ? Your very 
brutes are more free than these miser¬ 
able creatures. What do your Cdh- 
stitution, laws, and liberty, produce in 
Ireland. They cannot be enjoyed, 
they cannot work for benefit, they 
can only yield delusion, convulsion, 
crime, slavery, and evils of almost 
every description. 

If Catholicism were principally an 
English or Irish religion, like our Pro¬ 
testant religions, if the priests were at 
its head, and were subject to no fo¬ 
reign iufluence and control, or if the 
laity had any material share in their 
appointment, they might not, perh^, 
abuse their liberty so fearfully. But 
the Catholicism of Ireland is but a 
subordinate part of the general Catho¬ 
licism of Europe: the Ihriests must 
cbt'y the Pope, and act in concert wiUi 
their continental bretliren to inaintmn 
their power; and neither die laity, 
nor the govenuuent, nor anything else 
in the empire, is suffered to interfere 
in their nominadou. The effects^ are 
these. The Popish priest is denation¬ 
alized ; whatever he may be in birth 
and blood, he is, in soul and action, a 
foreigner; he has no country, but 
Cadiolicism; he has no countrymen, 
save tlie Catholic priesthood of othtnr 
states. His religion places him in hos¬ 
tility with many parts of the Consti¬ 
tution, the laws, and genml liberty, 
•with many of the best rights of the 
people, and therefore it divests him of 
loyalty and patriotism. lie knows that 
die miracles which his Church pre¬ 
tends to work are frauds, that its le¬ 
gends are fictions, that its relics arc 
impositions; and this renders him a 
hypocrite and a juggler; a man false, 
fiinty-hcarted, looking upon other men 
as tools to be used for his own benafit. 
It leads him to abuse the tremendous 
liberty, with which you invest him, as 
much as he possibly can. Country, 
countrymen, law, liberty, — every¬ 
thing must be sacrificed that his 
Church may thrive—that he may re¬ 
main a despot. 


Now for the worst eonbequei^ - 
which the liberty of the Pojfish priest 
has produced! It ha^ marshalled' 
around him six millions or your people^ 
it has enabled him to foim diese into 
a corporation, a body far more politi¬ 
cal man religious, and having the 
most perfect organization. This bod^y 
of six millions avows that it is his 
slave, it has embraced his doctrines, 
and of course it is hostile to your re-' 
Ugiou, to some vital parts of yojii Con¬ 
stitution, to some of your best laws, 
to many of your most valuable rights 
and privileges, to a number of the 
best opinions and feelings of the na¬ 
tion, to as much of your whole sptem 
as would involve your civil arid rgli- 
giouB liberty in its destruction. You 
arc told:^ those whose trade it is to 
delude you, that this l>ody is distinct 
from its leaders—that it does not think 
as they tbink—they might as well tell 
you that a man's bony is distinct from, 
and obeys not. Ins head. Look at tho 
conduct of these six millions of your 
population ;—they openly sanction 
everything that the priest docS, ever^ 
word that he utters. They repeat his 
words—they scrupulously divest them¬ 
selves of civil and religious liberty at 
his bidding—they follow him to d^ 
stroy, as far as possible, the civil and 
religious liberty of the Protestants— 
the rich part of them declare, that the 
priest ought to be tiie tyrant he is, and 
they assist them in the exercise of his 
tyranny. They suspend the operation 
of your Constitution and laws, in so 
far as these support morals and gene¬ 
ral freedom. They openly make sub¬ 
scriptions to circulate Cobbett’s sicken¬ 
ing libels on your country, rdligion, 
and political system. Even the CaUio- 
lic nobles of England declare that 
tiicy can give no security to the Con¬ 
stitution, sa ve such as may be sanc- 
tioued by their spiritual superiors. 

'liiis comoration, comprehending six 
millions of your popuiatioUi thus ser¬ 
vilely follows a set of leaders, who ate 
appointed by a fortaguer inveterately 
hostile to many of the best parts of 
your Constitution—^who arc compelled 
by thdr own profit to walk hand in 
hand with fiircigners, actuated by the 
same hostility—who have each and 
all a direct and mighty personal in¬ 
terest in the overthrow of your Church, 
and the destruCdon of such of_ your 
laws as produce civil and reli^ous 
freedom. ^This corporation has a Po¬ 
pish prieajiNn every parisli, to prevent 
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tbe defection of its membenj and to 
obtain new ones. These six millions 
of your people are disaffected to many 
vital parts of your system^ and stiU 

; ou cannot speak to them, you cannot 
Dstruct them, you cannot reach them, 
to work any Mteradon in their opi¬ 
nions and feeling The priests stand 
between you and them, and keep you 
as effectually separated as thougn you 
inhabited different planets. You pre¬ 
tend to be jealous of corporate bodies 
—of the Church of England, the East 
India Company, the Bank, &c.; but 
what ia any of your corporate bodies 
compared with the Homan Catholic 
Church of Ireland 
You have nominally-united Ireland 
to Great ]||dfein, but you can give no 
reality to the union. Yoa cannot 
blend and unite the people ^ou can¬ 
not plant British thought and conduct 
in Ireland. The opinions and feelings 
of the Irish people are discordant 
widi your Constitution aitd laws, 
therefore the latter are a dead letter in 
respect of benedt. Y our system is one 
of balances. You cannot have a ba¬ 
lance of power without a balance of 
bodies, and you cannot have a balance 
of bodies without a balance-of creeds. 
If you cannot form a balance of opi¬ 
nions, you must have an unbalanced 
population. In Ireland you can form 
no balance of opinions, therefore you 
can form no balance of bodies; you 
cannot break up the jpopulation into 
manageable masses of nearly equal 
weight to govern each other, there¬ 
fore you cannot lay the foundations of 
your constitution and laws, and bring 
them into operation. 

You are told that if you admit the 
raemhers of this corporation into Par¬ 
liament and the ministry, they will not 
attempt to injureyour Constitution and 
freedom. Where is the evidence to 
prove it ? Their religious opinions arc 
to you political ones of the most dan¬ 
gerous character—woidd they change 
tbeir religious creed on their admis¬ 
sion to jjower? would those who are 
BOW hiring men to write down your 
religion and liberties, spare either on 
beojmii^ members of Parliament and 
ministers of state ? Would those who 
believe that your clergy have no right 
to call themselves minwtersof reli^on 
—that your Protestant religions are 
heresies which ought to beextirpated— 
that your ecclesiastical possessions be¬ 


long in right to their prlests-'and that 
their priests ought to fetter the press 
and enslave the people—^refrain from 
conforming your constUutiou and laws 
to thdr belief, if they became your 
rulers? Would those who now do 
their utmost to prevent your constitu¬ 
tion and your laws in favour of free¬ 
dom from operating, act as the guar¬ 
dians of these if they obtained power ? 
Would those who are now the super¬ 
stitious, fanatical tools of their priests 
—^who will bear the disabilities rather 
than make a single effort to conform 
the discipline of their religion to the 
Constitution—be more independent of 
their priests when they should owe 
their seats in Parliament entirely to 
them ? It is prei) 06 terous to imagine 
it, unless it be true that men act in di¬ 
rect oppofdtion to their opinions and 
wishes, and to the will of those who 
possess omnipotent influence over 
them. 

The arguments in favour of the Pa¬ 
pists, which are drawn from what has 
been done in other countries, are be¬ 
low contempt France is lauded for 
placing die Protestants on an equality 
with the Catholics—what are the facts r 
Protestantism is so far from being at 
variance with the French Constitution, 
that it harmonizes with it far better 
tlian Catholicism. The Protestants 
are stated to comprehend one-flfticth 
of the population, and what could these 
accomplish, however pernicious their 
tenets might be, against the rest of the 
people? If our Catholics only amount¬ 
ed to four or five hundred thousand, 
and could only return eight or ten 
members to Parliament, the removal 
of the disabilities would be a matter of 
small moment. As to despotic states, 
in.whidi the people have no constitu¬ 
tion, no representaUve assembly, no 
press, no discussion," and no liberty; 
and in which the government can 
guide religious teachers as it pleases—^ 
in them the two religions may be safe¬ 
ly placed on an equSlty. Protestant¬ 
ism can flouridi as well under a des¬ 
potism as under a free form of govern¬ 
ment; but civil libetty is hostile in 
the highest degree to Catholicism. As 
tliere is no similarity between the two 
religions, favours shewn to the one 
fonii no argument that similar favours 
shquld be shewn to the other. As to 
what is said respecting the United 
States of Amariea, the Catholics in 
10 
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them arc bo and bo widely scat¬ 
tered, that they are powerless, for po¬ 
litical mischief. 

We decidedly condemn the placing 
of the two reli^ons on an equality in 
Hanover, We do this, not in refcreqce 
to Hanover, but to Europe generally. 
We suspect it to be a concession to 
that system, which is everywhere la¬ 
boriously at work to krengtben and 
increase Catholicism, and which we 
regard as the greatest enemy to liberty 
next to the Idberals. If your govern¬ 
ment wish to see rational, genuine, 
solid, enduring liberty established on 
the Continent, it must do everything 
in its power to promote the spread of 
Protestantism,—in other words, to 
break the fetters of Catholicism. It 
is preposterous to speak of establisb- 
iug freedom—of establishing a govern¬ 
ment of balances—amidst a pwple 
who are the abject slaves of a political 
hierarchy—a political hierarchy, which 
has the deepest interest in keeping 
them at the lowest point of ignorance 
and bondage. Fallen as Catholicism 
was in France, when that country re¬ 
ceived its constitution from foreign 
armies, every one must see that liberty 
has no root amidst the French people, 
and that its existence is at the mercy 
of the government. 

The measure in question has given 
a new arg\iment to our Liberals, and 
the fashionable cry of the hour is— 
** Place all religions on an equality !'* 
The idiots! The established religion, 
and the religions of the more powerw 
ful Protestant sects, harmonize either 
perfectly, or in most essential points, 
with your Constitution and laws; but 
with the latter, as we have shewn, 
Catholicism is flercclv at variance. 
Your constitution anu laws must be 
changed, or Catholicisni must be chan¬ 
ged, or they must still be implacable 
enemies. If CathoUcism became the 
religion of the State, your liberty 
would not last an hour. You might 
retain your Monarch, your House of 
Peers, and even your House of Com¬ 
mons ; but what would these be with¬ 
out your laws in favour of general 
freedom ? What would these be if the 
elective franchise were monopolized 
by the Popish priesthowl, or if they 
had to look for opinion and conduct 
to the Popish hierarchy P Look at your 
electore—the immense, overwhelming 
majority of them are to be found 
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among the lower and middle dasBett* 
Th»e are now guided by your coun¬ 
try gentlemen, &c. but let your lower 
and middle dasses be enslaved by the 
Popish priest, and then nothing can 
prevent nun from getting the elective 
iranchise, and, of course, your House 
of Commons, and whole system,' into 
his hands. We need not repeat what 
would follow. Your Protestant Dis¬ 
senters are so widdy scattered, that 
they possess very lituc power in any 
one place ; they are generally com¬ 
pelled to vote for Whig or Tory 
churchmen, therefore your legislature 
and ministry are tolerably unanimoua 
in respect of religious opinions. If the 
Whigs be the ddenders of these Dis¬ 
senters, they are not of'^eir faith, 
they even in secret dislike It, and they 
are nothing more thati defenders. If 
even the Dissenters could return mem¬ 
bers of their own persuasion, they now 
dift’er from the church chiefly on ab¬ 
stract points of doctrine, consequently 
there is little danger that their Parlia¬ 
mentary party and the church one 
would engage in pernicious hostilities. 
But the Papists are concentrated in 
one point j they would return nearly 
the whole of the Irish members; they 
would choose none hut men of thdr 
own persuasion, and furious fanatics, 
and their party and tlie church one 
could not fail of being engaged in a 
Utter war, touching, not merely ab¬ 
stract doctrines, but all the vital inte¬ 
rests of the empire. Your clergy must, 
of necessity, become as fierce politi¬ 
cians as the Popish priests; you must 
of necessity elect no members save 
zealots for Protestantism ; the parlia¬ 
mentary cry will be, Ireland against 
Britain—Catholicism a^inst Protest¬ 
antism ; and you will have a Par¬ 
liament that will be a plagtte, a pes¬ 
tilence, a public curse, but nothing 
else. None but madmen would ever 
dream of introducing religious strife 
into your House of Commons—of com¬ 
posing this house of religious fanatics 
—when the strife relates, not only 
to doctrines, hut to your laws and 
constitution. 

It is said, that if you place the Pa- 
jnsts on a level with the Protestants, 
you will reconcile the two religions. 
Do they then diflfferin nothing save in 
regard to the disabilities ? Would the 
removal of these disabilitiesmake them 
one in reiqiect of ^lopular ti^ts and 
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liberties, of laws and your general sys- priest cau represent anything to be re> 
tem, of everything, save abstract doc- ligion tliat he pleases; therefore he 
trines f If no man, however blind, teaches a religion which is at variance 
simple, and profligate ho may be, tvill with the Scriptures, the laws, and the 
Bay—^Yes~whatbecomes ofthe argu- constitution, which plants most 
ment ? You have only to look at the pernicious superstition and fanaticism, 
opinions which. Catholicism openly which places public morals in the most 
promulgates respecting Protestantism, deplorable condition, and which is 
and at the diametrically opposite poll- merely meant to benefit himself and 
tical, as wcU as religious principles of his church. No other religion can act 
the two religions, to be convinced that upon this to purify it by opposition, 
they must detest each other ; and you The people are enslaved politically, as 
cannot have to be told that the equal- well as religiously; their personal in- 
izing of power between two deadly terests are at the mercy of the priest; 
enemies can only render their war more he gives them what opinions he plea- 
furious. A despotic government de- ses; he keeps all other opinions from 
prives the two religions of all means of them ; he d^troys public opinion, and 
open conflict, but it cannot stifle their prevents all instruction from reaching 
mutual halted; here there would be them, that may be calculated tp injure 
nothing to restrain them, and they his authority. The people cannot be 
would have all the emoluments and qualified for discharging their political 
^gnities of the empire to contend for. duties; they are prevented from fol- 
If you give political power to the lowing the proper guides in the dis- 
Fopisn religion, you of course add to charge of these duties; the elective 
its character, influence, and authority, franchise is thrown into the hands of 
Yon not only give it additional means the Pqnsh priesthood; and tliis priest- 
fbr preventing its followers from be- hood is rendered a fauat'eal, and al- 
ing reached by other religious teachers, most omnipotent political body. Six, 
but you Wd them more firmly to it; millions of the population are bound 
you give it new and mighty powers for to one creed ; they therefore form one 
making proselytes. You render its body ; they are organized into a cor- 
priests tne most powerful political poration of the most finished construc- 
body in the empire, and enable them tion; they are perfectly under the 
to dispense irresistible political bribes, despotism of their priests; they fol- 
at a time when many of your public low any demagogues that these priests 
men seem to rate all reli^ons at the support; they destroy the equipoise in 
same value, seem to think it a matter your government of balances; and yet 
<^no consequence to what religion they you cannot give them a variety of 
belong, and seem to be willing to em- creeds, and break them into a variety 
brace any religion that may promise of bodies, in order to make the proper 
Aem aggrantlisemcnt. distribution of party weight, and bring 

Upon the whole, then, tlie follow- your constitution and laws into proper 
ing are some of the consequences which operation. These six millions of tlic 
flow from that liberty which you per- population hold opinions decidedly at 
mit the Popish priest to exetciae in variance with your constitution and 
Ireland. liberties. If you admit them to an 

A vast portion of the people are equality of power, you involve the 
more ignorant, immoral, and depra- State in ruin, and if you deny it, tliey 
ved, than any other people in Europe, are disaffcct^, turbulent, and almost 
ami you cannot give them the instruc- ungovernable. You cannot render the 
tion they need. The churches of the union between Great Britain and Ire- 
Btate are virtually shut up, and the land real—the latter island forms a 
derjgy of the State are virtually pro- source of injury rather than benefit— 
hibited from opening their lips ; the your science, knowledge, and all your 
peopk are prevented by espionage and better opinions, feelings, and habits, 
punishments from entering the one, are prevented from entering it—your 
and hearing the other. The religious constitution, laws, and liberty, cannot 
press is destroyed, the Scriptures and be made to work in it for good—and 
religious writing are suppressed, the the sword, or the fear of the sword 
circulation of rdigious opinions is pre- alone, enables you to keep it in jH'ace, 
vented, and the religious liberty of and retain it! 
the p^le is wholly annihilated* The Could anything be imagined more 
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horrible than this? Our very blood sketched, and yet we may truly say-i- 
ruus cold in glancing at what wc have 

**Look at the picture—deem it pot o’er-charged, 

Tliere is no trait that might not be enlarged." 


'lliat this is produced by the Popish ‘ 
priesthood—that Ireland would pre¬ 
sent a perfectly different picture if 
this priesthood did not exist—^may be 
proved, by comparing the North with 
the remainder of that ill-fated island. 

This liberty of the Popish Priest is 
decidedly condemned by the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Constitution, the spirit pf 
the laws, civil liberty, religious liberty, 
the public weal, common sense,—in a . 
worrl, by every imaginable dung diat ‘ 
ought to sit in judgment upon it. 

Need we say what ought to be done ? 
Bring down the liberty of this Priest 
to its proper point—equalise it with 
the liberty of your own Clergy—pro¬ 
portion it to the liberty of the rest of 
the community. This will enable 
your Clergy to discharge their duty, 
and it will give that religious liberty 
to the i>cople which it is your imperi¬ 
ous duty to give them. You cannot 
produce any conformity of doctrines, 
and you ought not to attempt it; hut 
you can and ought to produce con¬ 
formity in discipline so far as to pre¬ 
vent any other teachers from obtain¬ 
ing more direct authority over the 
people than your own Clergy. Is it 
not monstrous that a body unknown 
to the Constitution and laws should 
exist in these realms, to prevent the 
^ple, by terror and punishments, 
from entering the National Churches, 
becoming acquainted with the Nation¬ 
al religion, hearing the National 
Clergy, reading the Scriptures, send¬ 
ing meir children to schools, and ob¬ 
taining the instruction necessary to 
make them good men, and good sub¬ 
jects ? Is it not monstrous that such £ 
body should he permitted to issue pro¬ 
clamations to the people, command¬ 
ing them to give up all their Bibles 
and religious tracts, and to enforce 
obedience by pains and penalties ^ 
Pown, we say, with the detestable 
tyranny!—call all this qp longer the 
worship of God and religious liberty— 
give freedom to your own CiCTgy and 
the people—^untU yon do this, boast 
no more of your love for your Consti¬ 
tution, laws, rights, and liberties. You 
have interfered with the discipline of 
of vour own church again and again 
in deff ance of the Clergy, you have in¬ 


terfered with the Protestant dissenters, 
—why then is the discipline of Catho¬ 
licism to be spared when it is so de¬ 
structive to religion and Ae public 
weal? 

It is not for us to say what the go¬ 
vernment may be disposed to do, or 
what it may be able to do: but we will 
say, that it is the sacred duty of the 
established Clergy of England and 
^Ireland, to petition Parliament forth- 
' with to restrain all other religious 
teachers from possessing means or con¬ 
trolling the people whidi are denied to 
them—and to render it highly penal 
for any man or body of men to pre¬ 
vent the people by threats and punish¬ 
ments from entering their Church, 
listening to their instructions, reading 
the Scriptures, &c. If they will not 
defend tlieir own rights and liberties, 
who is to defend them ? This will 
bring the question fully before tlie 
British Nation, and it will produce 
much benefit. It is the more neces¬ 
sary, because the Popish Priests are 
actually proselytising in various parts 
of Great Britain, and no sooner do 
they make converts, than these are 
placed under that bondage where no 
other religion or religious teacher can 
reach them. Catholicism, in every part 
of Europe, is at this moment maxing 
ofl^nsivc war on Ibrotcstantism—^it is 
everywhere labouring with all its m igh t 
to make proselytes—it is endeavouring 
to destroy old laws that tell against it,- 
and to jarocure new ones of the most 
hateful description in its favour—it is 
putting forth all its old destmetive 
principles—and it is in very high fa¬ 
vour with nearly all the governmenta 
of Europe- We trust that our Clergy 
have marked this, and that they are 
aware that they stand at the head of 
Protestantism, that the battles of this 
religion must be fought here to be sne- 
cessfdl, and tibat if it fall here, it must 
fall in every other port of Europe. 

We cannot conclude withoutsaying 
a word to the higher portion of our Ro¬ 
man Catholic felloW'Bulgects. You 
call yourselves the friends and lovers 
of the British constitution,—why then 
do you hold opinions touchily rdiigi- 
ous supremacy, &c. which this consti¬ 
tution expressly forbids, and which, if 
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Rptierally entertained, would render it 
a tyranny? You call yourselves the 
friends and lovers of Ilritish liberty, 
civil and relipous,—why then do you 
' make yourselves the sieves of a priest¬ 
hood, and deprive millions of your 
humble brethren of every vestige of 
such liberty, in spite of all that the 
constitution and laws can do to prevent 
you ? You come to us in the double 
character of slaves and twants,—you 
are laden from head to foot with the 
chains of slavery; you grind millions 
of your countrymen to powder, by act¬ 
ing as the tools of your despots—^and 
you beseech us to place in your handi^; 
our liberties! We stiall not be so simple 
as to consent. Shake off your chains— 
give freedom to your bondsmen—har¬ 
monise your rcMgion with our consti¬ 
tution, Jaws, rights, and liberties, and 
we will receive you as brothers,—we 
will make you our rulers. If you re¬ 
fuse, you shall remain as you are for 
ever. You shall worship God as you 
please, but you shall not rule us as you 
please. You may call the pretended 
miracles andpther nauseous jugglery of 
your priests—the suppiessiou of the 
Scriptures—the punishment of the 

n le for entering our churches, and 
ing our books—the depriving the 
people of liberty of conscience, &c. 
&c. the worship of God, but you will 
not persuade us that it is so-. If you 
really believe all this to be the worship 
of God,you arc too silly ; andif you be¬ 
lieve the contrary, and still insist that 
it is BO, you are too knavish, to he our 
governors. Aa to the doctrine of ab- 
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stract right, it h^'becn again and 
again abandoned by your chainpions; 
it was, many years since, abandoned 
by Brougham himself, in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review- Ireland has no right 
to fill the legislative and executive of 
Ih'otestant Britain with Papists. Our 
constitution stands, from beginning to 
end, upon the principle of qualifica¬ 
tion, and if you are not qualified to 
hold publft trusts, you have no right 
to hold them. We do not ask vou 
to change what can be fairly called 
the nocTiiixBS, but we ask you to 
change the nisciPtiNK, of your reli¬ 
gion ; and, in asking this, we only ask 
you to do what we have ourselves 
again and again done towards our own 
religion. The British Protestants wish 
you to possess all that you ought to 
possess—they wish you^ to enjoy all 
that themselves enjoy—they wisn to 
make you their et^uals—but until you 
separate religion from politics, render 
to God the things that are God's, and 
to Ciesar the things that are Ca'sur’s, 
make your priests your religious teach¬ 
ers only, instead of your religious and 
political tyrants—give religious free¬ 
dom to the millions who follow you— 
cease to war against Protestant free¬ 
dom—break up the terrible tyranny 
which you have established in the 
land—and renounce those principles 
which are not less at variance with 
Christianity titan with British rights 
and liberties—until you do all this, 
you must not expect to be the legisla¬ 
tors and ministers of Great Britain. 
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It is now scmetliing more than ele¬ 
ven years ago since the ■■■— ■■ regiment 
of infantry, in which I bore a commis¬ 
sion, began to muster one fine May 
morning, on the parade ground at 
Hythc. order had reached us two 
days before, to i>rcparc for immediate 
service in th(^ Peninsula ; and on the 
morning to which I allude, we were 
to commence our march for that pur¬ 
pose. The port of embarkation was 
Dover, a port only twelve miles dis¬ 
tant from our cantonments, where a 
couple of transports, with a gun brig 
as convoy, were waiting to receive us. 

The short space of time which in¬ 
tervened between the arrival of the 
rout, and the eventful day which saw 
its directions carried into effect, was 
spent by myself, and by my brother 
officers, in making the best of prepa¬ 
rations which circumstances would 
permit for a campaign. Sundry little 
pieces of furniture, by the help of 
which wc had contrived to render our 
barrack-rooms somewhat habitable, 
were sold for one tenth part of their 
value ; a selection was made from our 
respective wardrobes, of such articles 
of apparel, as, being in a state of tole¬ 
rable preservation, promised to conti¬ 
nue for the longest time serviceable; 
canteens were nastilj^^tted up, and 
stored with tea, sugar, hnd other lux¬ 
uries ; cloaks were purchased by those 
who possessed them not before, and 
put in a st. itc of repair by those who 
did ; in a word, everything was done 
which could be done by men similar¬ 
ly situated, not even forgetting the 
payment of debts, or the inditing of 
farewell letters in due form to absent 
friends and relations. Perhaps the 
reader may be curious to know with 
what stock of necessaries the generali¬ 
ty of British officers were wont, in the 
stirring times of war, to be contented. 
I will tell him how much I myself 
packed up in two small portmanteaus, 
so formed as to be an equal balance 
to each other, when slung across the 
back of a mule ; and as my kit was 
not rcRvarkable, either for its bulk or 
its scantiness, be will not greatly err, 
if he esteem it a sort of medium for 
. those of my comrades. 

In one of those portmanteaus, then, 

Voi.. XVII. 


I deposited a tegmental jacket, with 
all its appendages' of wings, lace, 
&e. j two pair of ^ey trowsers, sun¬ 
dry waistcoats, white-coloured flannel, • 
do. a few changes of flannel drawers ; 
half a dossen pairs of worsted stock¬ 
ings, and as many of cotton. In the 
other were placed six phirts, two or 
three cravats, a dressing-case compe¬ 
tently fflied, one undress pelisse, three 
pairs of boots, two pairs of shoes, with 
night-caps, pockct-nandkercliiefs. See. 
Sec. in proportion. Thus, whilst I was 
not cncumberetl by any useless quan¬ 
tity of apparel, I carried with me quite 
enough to load a mule, and to ensure 
myself urainst the dahger of falling 
lihon, fot at least a cou^e of years to 
come; and after providing these and 
all other necessary articles, 1 retained 
ffve-and-twenty pounds in my pocket. 
This sum, inuc^, when converted 
into bullion, dwindled down to L.17, 
18s.; for in those days we purchased 
dollars at the rate of six shillings a- 
piece, and dobloons at five pounds; 
but even L.17, 18s.'was no bad re¬ 
serve for a subaltern officer in a march¬ 
ing regiment; at least I was content¬ 
ed with it, and that was enough. 

It will readily be imagined that 1. 
was a great deu too busy, both in 
body and mind, to devote to sl^ 
many of the hours of the night which 
preceded the day of our intended de¬ 
parture. My bodily labours, indeed, 
which had consisted chiefly in packing 
my baggage, and bidding adieu to the 
few civilians with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance, came to a close two 
hours before midnight; but my body 
was no sooner at rest, than my mind 
began to bestir itself. So,” said I,- 
to-morrow I commence my milita¬ 
ry career in real earnest. Well, and 
has not this been my most ardent de¬ 
sire from the first moment that I saw 
my name in the Gazette ? Had it not 
been the most prominent petition in 
my daily prayers, for nearly a twelve¬ 
month past, not to be kept idling 
away my youth in the various coun¬ 
try-towns of England, but to be scut, 
as speedily as possible, where Tsmight 
have an opportunity of acquiring a 
practical knowletige of the profession 
which I had embraced f The case is 
2 O 
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even so." Ainl without meaning to 
proclaim myself a fire-cajter, I will 
venture to say, that no individual in 
the corps experienced greater satisfac.. 
tion than I did at the prospect before 
me. But there were other thoughts 
which obtruded themselves u^Km me 
that night, and they savoured a good 
deal of the melancholy. 

I thought of home—of my father, 
ray mother, and my sisters. I thought 
of the glorious mountains, and the fer¬ 
tile plains, of my native country, and 
could not help asking myself the ques¬ 
tion, whether it was jwobable that I 
should ever behold them again. The 
chances were, that I should not ; anil 
as my home had always been to me a 
scene of the purest and most perfect 
happiness, as I loved my relatives ten¬ 
derly, and knew that I was tenderly 
heloyed by them in return, it was im- 
jmssiblc for me not to experience a 
pang of extreme bitterness at the idea, 
that in all human probability T shouhl 
see their faces no more. 


On the other hand, curiosity, if I 
may call it by so feeble a term, was on 
full stretch respecting the future. Now 
at length I was almut to learn what 
war really was; how hostile armies 
met, and battles were decided; and 
the resolutions which I consequently 
formei^ as to my own proceedings, the 
eagerness with which I longed for an 
opportnnity to distinguish myself, and 
the restlessness of my imagination, 
which persisted in drawing the most 
ridiculous pictures of events which ne¬ 
ver wore, and never could be realized, 
created altogether such a fever in my 
brain, as rendered abortive every at¬ 
tempt to sleep. T went to bed at ten 
o’clock, for the purpose of securing a 
good night's rest, and of being fvesh 
and vigorous in the morning; but ele¬ 
ven, twelve, a»>d one, found me toss¬ 
ing about, and wide .awake ; nor could 
1 have lain m a state of mieonscions- 
nras much above an hour, when the 
sound of tile bugle rcstoreil me to mv 
senses. ^ ^ 

At tho first blast i sprang from my 
D«l, and, drawing aside the curtain of 
my window, I looked out. The duv 
was just bemmiiiig to break ; the pa¬ 
rade ground, into which I gazed, was 
JW yet empty, only two or three figures, 
tb^ ot the trumpeters, who were 
puffing away wiUi all their might, be¬ 
ing discernible upon it; and not a 
sound co^ld liedistingmshed, except 


that which their puffing produced. 
Tbc moon was shining brightly over¬ 
head—not a breath of air was astir— 
in short, it was just half past three 
o’clock, and the time of parade iv.as 
four. I dropped the curtain again, and 
addressed myself to my toilette. 

Having completed this, 1 waited for 
the second summons, when I walked 
forth. Wore I to live a hundred years, 
I shall never forget that morning. 
J3ay bad dawned, that is to say, the 
light of the moon w'as ovcrjiawered by 
the increasing brilliancy of the twi¬ 
light ; but a thick haze, rising from the 
low grounds, rendered objects even 
more indistinct and obscure than they 
had been half an hour before. When 
I opened my door, therefore, though 
a confused hum of voices, a clattering 
of canteens, the tread of footsteps, and 
occasionally the clash of arms, struck 
upon my car, 1 could .see iiuthhig. 
This din not, however, last long. The 
rising sun gradually dispelled the fog, 
and in a few moments 1 beheld com¬ 
panies mustering in all forms. Ivlin- 
gllng in the ranks, I could likewise 
distinguish the dress of females ; and 
as the noise of assembling gradually 
subsided into the stillness of order, 
the half-suppressed shriek, or tho halt-. 
stilled sob, became more and more au¬ 
dible. 

There are not ruiniy scenes in Im- 
man life more striking, or more har¬ 
rowing to the feelings of him who ro- 
g.ards it for tire first time, tliaii the 
departure of a regiment upon foreign 
service. By the customs of the army 
only six women for each company .are 
allowed to follow their husbands, wlio 
are chosen by lot out of perhajis twenty 

thirty. TIjo casting of lots is usu¬ 
ally deferred till, at least, the evening 
previous to the inarching of the corps, 
probably with the humane design of 
1 /V tocach female, aslungas it can he 
left, the enjoyment of that greatest of 
all eartldy bles.rings, hope. The con¬ 
sequence then is, that, a full sense of 
Her forlorn condition coming all .at 
once upon the wretched creature w'ho 
18 to be abandoned, produces, in maiiv 
instants, a violciu'c of grief, the dis¬ 
play of which, it is impossible to wit¬ 
ness with any degree of indifference. 
Many were the agonizing scenes of the 
kind which it was my fortune this day 
to witness ; but there was one so pc- 
^lariy distresang, so much more af¬ 
fecting in all Its points, than the rest. 
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that I am tempted .to give you, Mr of his neighbours'k^ae they were ou 
North, a detail of it, even at the risk their march towards the low-countries, 
of being thought the writer of a ro- This was an oifence which the High- 
raance. I recollect having read in th.it lander of course could not^ forgive ; 
amusing work, ** The Hermit in the and there accordingly subsisted be- 
Country,” an anecdote very simil.ir in tween tlu" smuggler and the gauger, 
many respects, to the one which I am a degree of antipathy far surpassing 
iiowgoing to relate. You are not, how- anything of which it*is easy for us to 
ever, to suppose, that the two stories form a conception. It must however 
bore a common origin, namely the be confessed, that the feeling of hatred 
imagin.itions of those by whom they was all on one sule. Stewart hated 
are told. The worthy Hermit’s tale Young for presuming to interfere with 
probably rests upon no better founda-, his honest calling; and despised him, 
tion ; but mine is a true story, and its because he had the misfortune to he 
truth will no doubt be attested by born in the shire of Henfrew ; where- 
several of your readers: that is, sup- as Young was disposed to behave 
posing you to liaveany rctaders in the civilly to nis neighbour, on every oc- 

-regiment of foot. casiou except when his whisky casks 

About three months previous to the happened to come in the way. 
d&yofembarkation, a batch of recruits Gauger Young had an onl^ and a 
liad joined the regiment fVom Scot- very pretty daughter, a giH of eighteen 
land. Among them was a remarkably y->f.rs of .ige, with whom, Duncan, as 
fine young Highlander; a native, if 1 a matter of course, fell in love. The 
recollect right, of Balquidder, called maiden returned his love, at which I 
Duncan Stewart. Duncan was in all am by no means surprised, for a band- 
respiicts a good soldier ; he was clean, somerormoremanly-lookingyouthune 
sober, orderly, and ivell beloved ; but would not desire to see; but, ahis, old 
he seemed to be of a singularly me- Ste^vart would not h<ar of their, union; 
laiiclioly temper; never mixing in the absolutely commanding his son,_under 
sportsandamuHcnicntsofhiscomrailcs, penalty of his heaviest malediction, 
nor even speaking except when he was not to think of her again. The au- 
ohligcd to speak. It so happened that thority of p.arcnts over their children, 
the pay-serjeantof Duncan’s company even afbT they have grown up to the 
was likewise a Highlander; .and High- age of manhood, is in Scotland very 
landers, being of .'ill description of per- great, and so Dunran would not dis- 
sons tile most national, ho very soon putc his father’s will; and iinding all 
began to interest himself about the entreaty to alllj ^U useless, he deter- 
talc of tlie young recruit. At first mined to sacrific?*inc]ination to duty, 
Duncan slurnnk back even from hia and to meet his pretty Mary no more, 
advances, but it is not natnral for the In this resolution he adhered for 
human hc.art, especially dmlng the scveraldays, but, to use his own words, 
season of youth, to continue long in- “ gang where I would, and do what I 
dilferent to acts of kindness; so Dun- liket, I aye saw her before me. I 
can gradually permitted honest M‘- her once, to tell her what my father 
Intyre to insinuate himself into his hatl said; indeed we were baith gay 
good graces ; and they became, before sure how it would be, before I spak to 
long, bosom friends. him ava; in troth the look she 

When they liad continued for some me, MTntyrc, I ne cr forcot it, and 1 
weeks on a footing of intimacy. Dun-* never can forget it.^ It haunted^^me 
can did not scruple to make his friend like a ghaist baith nipit and day. 
the soricaut acquainted with the cause 'J’he consequence of constantly b^ 
of his dejection. It was simply thisholding such a vision may easily to 
D uncan was the son of a Highland imagined. Duncan forgot hia detcrmi- 
farmer, who, like many of his country- nation and liis duty, and found him- 
inen in that situation, cultivated bar- self one evening, he scarce knew how, 
ley for the purpose of making whisky ; once more walking with Mary by the 
in plain language, was a determined loclpside. This occurreil again and 
smuggler. Not far from the abode of again. The mc-ctings were the more 
Stewart, dwelt an exciseman of the sweet because they were secret, and 
name of Young, who being extremely they ended-^s such stolen inratin^ 
active in the discharge of his duty, generjdly endviroong persons of their 
had on various occasions made seizure station in lile. Duncan was assured 
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ff becoming a father, before he was a 
kusband. 

This, however, was not to be per- 
nitted; Duncan was too tenderly at- 
Achcd to Mary, to suftfer disgrace to 
all npon her, even though he should 
near the threatened penalty of a fa* 
her's curse by marrying; so he re¬ 
vived, at all hazards, to make her his 
vife. Thereaderisnodonbtaware,that 
narriages are much more easily con* 
.racted in Scotland, than on the south 
side of the Tweed. An exchange of 
lines, as it is called, that is to say, a 
mut^ agreement to live as man and 
wife, drawn up and signed by a young 
naan and a young woman, constitutes 
as indisputable a union in North Bri¬ 
tain, as if the marriage ceremony had 
been read or uttered by a clergyman ; 
and to this method of uniting their 
destinies Duncan and Mary had re¬ 
course. They addressed a letter, the 
one to the other, in which he ac¬ 
knowledged her to be his wife, and 
she acknowledged him to bo her hus¬ 
band ; and, having made an exchange 
of them, they became to all intents 
and purposes a married couple. 

Having thus gone in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the will of his father, Duncan 
was by no means easy in his own mind. 
He well knew the unforgiving temper 
of the man with whom he had to deal ; 
he knew likewise that his disobedience 
could not be long kept a secret, and 
thenearer die period approachal which 
would compel a disdosure, the more 
anxious ana uncomfortable he became. 
At length the time arrived when he 
must cither acknowledge his marriage, 
or leave Mary to infamy. It was the 
season of Doun fair, and Duncan was 
entrusted with the care of a drove of 
sheep which were to be disposed of at 
that market. Having bid farewell to 
his wife, ho set out, still carrying his 
Itecret with him, but determined to 
^^isclose it by letter, as soon as he 
e^uld reach Doun. His object in 
aitwe thus was, partly, to escape the 
first burst of his father's anger, and 
partly with the hope, that, having 
escaped it, he might be received at his 
return with forgiveness; but then the 
poor fellow had no opportunity of as¬ 
certaining the success of his scheme. 

When he reached Doun, Duncan 
felt himself far too unhappy to attend 
to business. He accordingly entrust¬ 
ed the sale of his sheep to a neighhbur; 
and sitting down in one of the public 


houses, wrote that letter which had 
been the subject of his meditations 
ever since he left Balquiddcr. Having 
completed this, Duncan bravely de¬ 
termined to forget his sorrows for a 
while, for which purpose he swallow¬ 
ed a dose of whisky, and entered into 
conversation with the company about 
him, among whom were several sol¬ 
diers, fine, merry, hearty fellows, who, 
with their corporal, were on the look¬ 
out for recruits. The leader of the 
party was a skilful man in his voca¬ 
tion ; he admired the fine proportions 
of the youth before him, and deter¬ 
mined to inlist him if he could. For 
this purpose more whisky was order¬ 
ed,—^funny histories were told by him 
and his companions—Duncan was 

{ died with dram after dram, till at 
ength he became completely inebria¬ 
ted, and the shilling was put into his 
hand. No time was given him to re¬ 
cover from his surprise ; for, long ere 
the effects of intoxication had evapo¬ 
rated, Duncan was on his way to Ed¬ 
inburgh. Here he was instantly em¬ 
barked with a number of young men 
similarly situated; and he actually 
reached head-quarters without having 
had an op{x>rtunity so much as to in¬ 
form his relations of Ifis fate. 

The sequel of Duncan’s story is soon 
told. Having obtained permission 
from the commanding officer, he wrote 
to Scotland for his wife, who joyfully 
hastened to join him. Her father did 
what he could, indeed, to prevent this 
step ; not from any hatred towards 
his daughter, to whom he had behaved 
with great kindness in lier distress, 
hut because he knew how uncomfort¬ 
able was the sort of life which she 
must lead as the wife of a private sol¬ 
dier ; but Mary resisted every en¬ 
treaty to remain apart from Duncan ; 
she had been in a state of utter misery 
during the many weeks in which she 
was left in ignorance of his situation; 
and, now that she knew where he was 
to be found, nothing should hinder her 
from following liim. Though far gone 
in a state of pregTiancy, she set out in¬ 
stantly for the south of England; and 
having endured with patience, all in¬ 
conveniences attendant upon her want 
of experience as a traveller, she suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Ilytlie, just one 
week previous to the embarkation of 
the regiment. 

This ill-fated couple were hardly 
brought together when they were onct^ 
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more doomed to part. Poor Mary's 
name came up among the names of 
those who should remain behind the 
regiment, and no language of mine 
can do justice to the scene which took 
place. I was not present when the 
women drew their tickets; but I was 
told by M'liityre, that when Maryun- 
rolled the slip of paper, and read up¬ 
on it the fatal words,. ‘‘ To be left,” 
she looked as if Heaven itself were in¬ 
capable of adding one additional pang 
to her misery. Holding it with both, 
hands, at the full stretch of her arms 
from her face, she gazed upon it for 
some minutes without speakinga word, 
though tlio natural succession of co¬ 
lour .and deadly paleness upon her 
cheeks, told how severe was the strug¬ 
gle which was going on within; till 
!it length, completely overpowered by 
her own sensations, she crushed it 
between her palms, and fell senseless 
into the arms of a female who stood 
near. 

That night was spent by Duncan 
and his wife exactly as it was to be 
supposed that it would be spent. They 
did not so much as lie down ; but the 
moments sped on in spite of tlicir 
watchfulness,—and at last the bugle 
sounded, ^\'llen I came upon tlie 
ground, I s.'iw Duncan standing in his 
place, but Mary was not near biin. 
'rhe wives of the few soldiers who 
were left bcliind to form a depot, ha¬ 
ving kindly detained her in the bar- 
racK-rooin. But, just before the co- 
lun^ began to move, she rushed forth; 
and the scream which she uttered, as 
she flew toward Duncan, was heard 
throughout the whole of the ranks.— 

Duncan, Duncan,” the poor thing 
cried, as she clung wildly round his 
neck: “Oh, Duncan, Duncan Stewart, 
ye’re no gawn to leave me again, and 
me .sae near being a mother! O, Ser¬ 
jeant MTntyre, dinna tak’ him awa’ J 
if ye hae ony pity, dinna, dinna tak* 
him !—O, sir, ye'll let me gang wi' 
him sheadded, turning to one of the 
officers who stood by; “ for the love of 
Heaven, if ye hae ony pity in ye, 
dinna separate us I” 

Poor Duncan stood all this while in 
silence, leaning his forehead upon the 
muzzle of his firelock, and supporting 
his wretched wife upon his arm. lie 
shed no tears—which is more than I 
can say for myself, or indeed for al¬ 
most any private or ofHcer upon the 
parade—his grief was evidently be¬ 


yond them. “ Yb may come as far 
as Dover, at least,” he at length laid, 
in a sort of murmur ; and me poor 
creature absolutely shrieked with de¬ 
light at the reprieve. 

'I'hc band now struck up, and the co¬ 
lumn began to move, the men shout¬ 
ing, partly to drown the cries of the 
women, and partly to express Uidr 
own willingness to mtxt the enemy. 
Mary walked by the side of her hus¬ 
band ; but she looked more like a mo¬ 
ving corpse than a living creature.— 
She was evidently suffering acutely, 
not only in mind but in body ; indeed, 
we had not proceeded above three 
miles on our journey, before she was 
seized with the pains of labour. It 
would have been tire height of barba¬ 
rity to have hindered her unfortunate 
husband, under these circumstances, 
from halting to take‘care of her ; so 
having received his promise to join the 
regiment again before darky wc per¬ 
mitted him to fall out of the ranks. 
Fortunately a cottage stood at no great 
distance from the ro.id side, into which 
he and his friend MTntyre removed 
her ; and while there, I have reason 
to believe, she was received witli great 
humanity, and treated with kindness; 
indeed, the inhabitants of the cottage 
must have been devoid of everything 
human except the form, haa they 
treated a young woman so situated, 
otherwise Uian kindly. 

A four hours’ march brought the 
regiment in high spirits, and in goo«l 
onlcr, into Dover. As a matter of 
course, tlie inhabitants filled their 
windows, and thronged the streets, to 
witness tlie embarkation of a body of 
their countrymen, of whom it was 
more than probable that few would 
return; nor nave I any cause to dquht 
the sincerity of the good wLshes which 
they expressed, for our success and 
safety. It is only during the dull 
times of peace, or, which amounts to 
rile same thing, when troops arc lying 
idly in a garrison town, ttiat feeungs 
of mutual jealousy arkc between the 
inhabitants and the soldiers. 

As the men came in fresh, and, 
which by no means invariably fbUows, 
sober, little more than lialf an hour 
was spent in embarking. The trans¬ 
ports, fortunately, lay along-side the 
pier; consequently, there was no need 
to employ boats for tlie removal of the 
troops and baggage; hut boards be¬ 
ing placed as bridges from the pier to 
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the deck, the companies filed easily 
and regularly into their respective 
ships. We were not, however, to sail 
till the following morning, the re¬ 
mainder of that day being allowed for 
laying in sea-stock; and hence, as soon 
as they had seen the men comfort¬ 
ably housed, the ofiicers taljourncd to 
the various inns in the place. 

Like my companions, 1 returned 
again to shore as soon as I had attend¬ 
ed to the comforts of my division -; but 
my mind was too full of the image of 
poor Mary, to permit my entering 
with gusto into the various amuse¬ 
ments of my friends. I preferred 
walking back in the direction of Hythe, 
with the hope of niccting M‘Intyrc, 
and ascertaining how the poor creature 
did; I walked, liowevcr, for some 
time, before any traveller made his 
appearance. At length, when the in¬ 
terest which I lud felt in the fate of 
the young couple was beginning in 
some degree to moderate, and I was 
meditating a return to the inn, I saw 
two soldiers moving towards me. As 
they approached, 1 readily discovered 
that they were Duncan and his friend ; 
so I waited fur tliem. “ Duncan Stew¬ 
art,” said I, “ how is your wife?”— 

Chap. 

I HAVE seldom witnessed a more 
beautiful summer's day than that on 
which our ships cast loose from their 
moorings, and put to sea. It was past 
noon before the tide arose, consequent¬ 
ly the whole town of Dover was afoot 
to watch our departure. Crowds of 
well-dressed people stood upon the 
pier, bidding us farewell with hearty 
cheers, and waving of their hats and 
handkerchiei's—salutes which wc cor¬ 
dially answered, by shouting and wa¬ 
ving ours in return. But the wind was 
fair, and the tide in our favour. Objects 
on shore became gradually moriT and 
more indistinct; the slioutsgrew faint¬ 
er and Jfaiiitcr, ami at length were 
heard raore^ All the sail was set 
wM0i., our frail raosts were capable of 
carrying^ and longbefore dark, nothing 
could clistingoished of Dover, or its 
luagniHcent clifis, except a faint and 
vapouring outline. 

The favourable breeze which carried 
us so rapidly beyond the straits of 
Dover, did not, however, last long. 
We h^ Just caught sight of the low- 
lying point of Dungencss, when it 


The poor fellow did not answer, but, 
touching his cap, passed on. “ How 
is his wife, McIntyre ?” said I to tlie 
Serjeant, who stood still. The honest 
Scotchman burst into tears; and as soon 
as he could command liiniself, he laco¬ 
nically answered, “ She is at rest, sir.” 
From this I guessed that she was dead; 
and on more minute inquiry, I learn¬ 
ed it was even so;—she died a few mi¬ 
nutes after they removed her into the 
cottage, without having brought her 
child into the world. An attempt was 
made to save the infant, by peribrming 
the Ctcsarcan operation, but without 
effect; it hardly breathed at all. 

Though the officer who commanded 
the depot was sent for, and offered to 
take the responsibility upon himself, 
if Duncan wished to remain behind for 
the purpose of burying his wife, the 
poor fellow would not avail liimself of 
the offer. All that he desired was a 
solemn assurance from the officer that 
he would see his dear Mary decently 
inten-od; and as soon as the promise 
was given, the young widower hasted 
to join his regim«it. He scarcely 
spoke after ; and he was one of the first 
who fell after the regiment landed in 
Spain. 

11 . 

suddenly chopped round, and blew a 
perfect hurricane in our teeth. It was, 
indeed, with the utmost difficulty that 
we succeeded in getting so near the 
hciul-hind, as to obtain bomc shtjter 
from the rolling sea which came up 
Channel; and liere we had the misery 
to remain, consuming our soa stock for 
no purpose, and growling over the in¬ 
constancy of the windy eVinent for a 
space of time considerably exceeding 
a week. I have spent many disagree¬ 
able weeks—^that is, many weeks winch 
might have been more profitably and 
more pleasantly spent; but one more 
utterly insipid than this—^more gal¬ 
ling to the apifits, or more trying to 
the temjK’r, I cannot recollect. Even 
now, at the distance of eleven long 
years, I remember it, and the very 
nameof Dungeness, as abomination in 
mine ears. 

At length the gale mo<leratcd, and 
we onw more put to sea ; but only to 
be driven hither and thither by the 
mo&t.provokingly adverse weather to 
which men thirsting for mib'tary glory 
were ever exposed. Hastings, East- 
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bourne, Brighton, Worthing, allinaile 
their apjiearauce in succession, and 
all remained so long in sight that 
we conliully wished them engulphcd 
ill the ocean. At the same tedious rate 
we moved onwards till Plymouth har¬ 
bour lay before usj into which we 
were necessitated to put, for the pur¬ 
pose of renewing our fresh provisions 
and water. 

Ill this place nearly another precious 
week was wasted ; consequently July 
was far advanced ere we could he said 
to have commenced our voyage in ear¬ 
nest, nor was it till tlie 13th day of 
August, 1813, that the bold outline of 
the Spanish coast became discernible. 
In crossing the Bay of Biscay wc had 
been baffled hy continual calms, and 
tossed about by the swell which al¬ 
ways prevails there; our sails virere, for 
the most part, perfectly useless, flap¬ 
ping indolently upon tne masts ; and 
though we did our best to keep up a 
good heart, we were all, both officers 
and men, beginning to wish ourselves 
anywhere rather than cooped up in a 
transport, Avhen a cry of land, from 
the mast-head, attractetl our attention. 

Wo had kept our direct course so 
well, notwithstanding the frequent 
calms and adverse breezes to which wc 
had been exposed, that the only coast 
weniade, after losing sight of the Scilly 
Isles, was that of Biscay. The province 
of Biscay is in general rugged and 
mountainous, the Pyrenees extending, 
in some places, to the water's edge— 
and hence the voyager who beholds 
that coast for the first time is apt to 
imagine himself near the conclusion of 
his voyage long before the situation of 
the vessel authorises him so to do. 
Such was precisely the case with us 
on the presertt occasion. Turning our 
eyes in the direction to which the look¬ 
out seaman pointed, and beholding a 
line of coast so bold, as that almost all 
its features were clearly distinguish¬ 
able, wc fondly flattered ourselves that 
this evening, or the next morning at 
latest, would see us on shore ; but hour 
after hour passed bv without bringing 
us in any sensible ilegree nearer to the 
object of our gaze. The wind, too, 
ivhich had hitherto blown against us, 
was now in our favour; yet day-light 
dcpart«l, and we could not so much as 
tell whether wc had gmned upon the 
land, or otherwise. Next morning, 
when I ascended the deck, I was de¬ 
lighted to perceive that we were not 
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more than three or four miles from 
shore, and that wc were moving stea¬ 
dily along at the rate of five miles and 
a half in the hour. .Soon after, a mer¬ 
chant vessel hailed us, by wliich wn 
were informed of tlie issue of the bat¬ 
tles of the Pyrenees, and of the inves- 
ture of ,St Sebastian’s ; and I had the 
farther gratification of beholding &e 
gun-brig, under whose convoy we sail¬ 
ed, make prize of a tight-built Ameri¬ 
can privateer schooner; but I could see 
nothing as yet of the harbour of Pass¬ 
ages, towards which we were hound, 
and this day, accordingly, passed on as 
the other had done, under the galling 
lircssurc of hope deferred. 

On the 17th of August, the first de¬ 
cisive indication of our approach to Uie 
scatof war wras discovcfed, in the sound 
of n heavy cannonade, heard at first 
indistinctly, but becoming every hour 
more aud more audible. This, we had 
little doubt, })roceedcd from the town 
of St Sebastian's, and from the batte¬ 
ries of ifs besiegers; but it was in vain 
that we turned our glnsst^a in the di¬ 
rection of the sound, with the hope of 
ascertaining whether oi not our sup¬ 
position was correct. Though we 
strained our eyes with the utmost anxi¬ 
ety as long as day-light lasted, nothing 
could be (Icscried which we desired to 
behold, and we were once more com¬ 
pelled to contemplate with resignation 
the prospect of spending another night 
in the extreme confinement of a cabin. 
The dawn of the following day, how¬ 
ever, excited new and livelier feelings 
within us, %vlicn we found ourselves 
within a few liourssail of the landing- 
place, in a situation perhaps as inte¬ 
resting ns can well bo imagined to tlie 
mind of a soldier. 

On ascending the deck of our ship 
at 6 o'clock in the morning of the 
I8th, I preoived that we were lying, 
under the influence of a dead e.dm, 
within range of the guns of the Castle 
of St Sebastian's, and at a distance of 
prhaps a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from shore. This fortress is 
built upii tlie summit of a perpendi¬ 
cular rock, of the height of prhaps 
two or three hundred feet, the foot of 
which is washed on three sides by the 
sea, and when viewed, as we then 
viewed it, from the water, presents ^ 
formidable an appearance as any forti¬ 
fied place need to present. Its works, 
owing to the great height, are placed 
completely beyond the reach of mo- 
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lestation from a hostile squadron; 
whilst powerful batteries, rising tier 
above tier, wherever any platform in 
the rock has perrnittedf them to be 
orect^, threaten with inevitable de¬ 
struction any vessel which may rash¬ 
ly venture withiu reach of their fire. 

On the right of the castle is a small 
bay, which forms an extremely com¬ 
modious harbour, and which is shel¬ 
tered from the weather by a little 
island or mole, so placed, us that only 
one ship at a time can pass between it 
and the fort; whilst on the left, again, 
the river Gurumea, passing close un¬ 
der the walls of the town, joins the 
sea at the base of the castle rock. At 
a distance of perhaps a mile and a 
half, or two miles, several high hills 
enclose the place on every side, be¬ 
tween which and the ramparts the 
country is fiat, and the soil sandy and 
unfruitful. 

The reader has not, I tlarc say, for¬ 
gotten, that after the battle of Vitto- 
ria, sir Thomas Graham, at the head 
of the 5th division of the British ar¬ 
my, achieved a succession of petty vic¬ 
tories over detached bodies of the ene¬ 
my, and finally sat down before the 
town of St Sebastian’s. On the 17 th 
of July, the convent of St Bertholome, 
which is built upon one of the liciglits 
just alluded to, and which the French 
had fortified with great diligence and 
care, was taken by assault, and on the 
same night the ground for the trenches 
was broken. As the troops worked for 
their lives, blue lights being thrown 
out from the city, and a smart fire 
kept up upon them all the while, they 
lawured with such assiduity, $s (O ef¬ 
fect a pretty secure cover for them¬ 
selves before morning, and the sandy 
soil of the place being hl(]^ly favour¬ 
able to sum operations, the first pa¬ 
rallel was drawn within a moderate 
space of time. The trenches, indeed, 
were completed, and breaching bat- 
te|pes erected by the 21st, on the morn- 
ii^ of which day upwards of forty 
pieces of, ordnance opened their fire 
upon the place; and so incessant and 
so e^ctual was their practice, that, on 
the evening of the 24th a breach was 
eiFected. 

As the breach seemed practicable, 
and as Sir Thomas was aware that the 
advance of the whole army was de¬ 
layed only till this important place 
should :^u, he determined to lose no 
tipic in bringing matters to the is¬ 
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sue of a storm, and orders were ac¬ 
cordingly mven that the troops should 
form in the trenches after dark, and 
be really to commence the assault as 
soon as the state of the tide would 
permit the river to be forded. This 
occurred about two o’clock in the 
morning of the 25th, when the storm¬ 
ing party advanced with great gal¬ 
lantry to the attack j but whether it 
was that the breach was not sufiicient- 
ly assailable, or that some panic seized 
the leading divisions, the attack en¬ 
tirely failed. A sudden cry of Re¬ 
treat, retreat!” arose just as the first 
company had gained the summit of 
the rampart; it spread with extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity through the column, 
and some houses, which were dose to 
the wall of the town, taking fire at 
the instant, all became confusion and 
dismay. Those who were already on 
the breach, turned round, and rushed 
against those who were ascending; of 
these many missed their footing, and 
fell; and the enemy, keeping up a 
tremendous fire of grape, musketry, 
and grenades all the while, the whole 
column speedily lost its order and 
tractability. A retreat, or rather a 
flight, accordingly began in real ear¬ 
nest ; and happy was he who first 
made his way once more across the 
Gurumea, and found himself shelter¬ 
ed from destruction by the trenches. 
The loss in this affhir amounted on our 
part to nearly a thousand men, of 
whom many, who had been only 
tvounded, and had fallen within high- 
water mark, were carried off by the 
returning tide, and drowned. 

From the period of this failure till 
some days after our arrival in the 
country, no farther attempts were 
matle upon St Sebastian’s, and the be¬ 
sieged were consequently enabled to 
repair, in a great degree, the devasta¬ 
tion which had been committed upon 
their fortifications. The causes of 
this inactivity on the iiart of the be¬ 
siegers were, first, the want of ammu¬ 
nition, of which a su^ly had been 
lon^ expected from England, but 
which oaverse winds had detained ; 
and, secondly, sundry demonstrations 
on ihe part of the French army, of re¬ 
newing offensive operations, and rai¬ 
sing the siege. Wliilst these were ma¬ 
king, it was deemed unwise to land 
any fresh stores; indeed, roost of 
those already landed, were removed, 
and hence, when we passed under the 
1 
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\ralb of the fort, the tri>coloured flag 
was displayed upon their battlements. 

On the nigh grounds which begirt 
the town, the white tents of the be¬ 
siegers were, however, discernible, and 
to the left the Portuguese standard 
was unfurled. But all was quietness 
there. The trenches were empty, ex¬ 
cept of the ordinary guards; the bat¬ 
teries were unprovided with artillery, 
and some even in ruins; the only mark 
of hostility, indeed, whicli W’as exhi- 
biteil on either side, came from the 
town, from which, ever and anon, a 
single shot was fired, as the allied 
pickets or sentinels relieved one an¬ 
other, or a group of ofHccrs, more cu¬ 
rious thau wise, exposed themselves 
unnecessarily to observation. Never¬ 
theless, the whole formed a spectacle 
in the highest degree interesting and 
grand, especially to my eyes, to whom 
such spectacles were nei^ 

I was gazing with much earnest¬ 
ness upon the scene before me, when 
a shot from the castle drew my atten¬ 
tion to ourselves, and I found that the 
enemy were determined not to lose the 
opiwrtunity which the calm afforded, 
of doing as much damage as possible 
to the ships which lay nearest to tbevu. 
The ball passed over our deck, and 
fell harmless into the water. The 
next, however, struck only a few feet 
from our bow, and the third would 
li.'ive been perhaps still better direct¬ 
ed, had not a light breeze fortunately 
sprang up, and carried us on our own 
course. By the help of it we contri¬ 
ved in a few minutes to get beyond 
range; and the enemy, perceiving his 
balls falling short, soon ceased to 
waste them. 

By this time wc had approached 
within a short distance of Passages; 
and at eight o’clock that wished-for 
harbour came in view. Perhaps there 
are few ports in the world more^ stri¬ 
king in every respect than that ot Pas¬ 
sages. As you draw near to it, you 
ran along a bold rocky .shore, iu whi(m 
no opening appears to exist, nor is it 
till he has reached the very mouth of 
the creek, that a stranger is mcltneil 
to suspect that a harbour is there. A ne 
creek itself cannot be more tlian fifty 
yards wide; it runs directly up be¬ 
tween overhanging cliffs, and presents 
altogether the appearance rather of an 
artificial cut, than of a cat of nature s 
forming. From the bare faces of these 
clifta di^rent kinds of dwarf trees and. 
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shrubs growl out In rich luxuriance, 
whilst their summits are crowned with 
groves of lime and cork trees. 

Passing through the creek, we ar¬ 
rived in a spacious basin or harbour, 
on the loft of which is built the little 
town of Passages. Here the scene 
became highly picturcapie and beau¬ 
tiful. The houses, though none of 
the whitest or most clean in external 
appctirance, were striking from the 
peculiarity of their structure ; having 
balconies projecting fiom the upi>or 
stories, and w'ooden stair-cascs wliich 
lead to tiiem from without. 'J'ho ab¬ 
sence of ghiss, too, from most of the 
windows, ivhich were furnished only 
with woollen lattices, powerfully im¬ 
pressed upon my mind, that I was iio 
longer in hapi»y England. Nor did^ 
til: geiK'ial »lrcR9 and appearance ol 
both men and women fail to interest 
one, who beheld them now for the 
iirst time. The men, with their brow? 
hats, swarthy visages, mustachoed 
lips, red, blue or yellow sleeved 
waLstco..ts ; their brown breeches, 
stockings, and shoes with coloured 
ties ; their scarlet sashes tied round 
tile waist, and brown jacket slung 
over one shoulder, formed a remark¬ 
able contrast with the smock-frocked 
peasantry whom I had lelt behind. 
With the dress of the women, again, 

I was not .so much struck, because 1 
had seen dresses not dissimilar in 
Scotland. They wear, for the most 
part, brown or scarlet petticoats, with 
a handkerchief ticil round the neck 
and bosom, so as to form a sort of sto¬ 
macher. Their %vaisls are long, and 
the head and feet bare; them hair be¬ 
ing permitted sometimes to hang over 
their back in ringlets; whUst some¬ 
times it is gathered up into a knot. 
But the expressive countenaiict^ oi 
these females, their fine dark laughing 
eye, their white teeth, and brunette 
complexion, are extremely pleasing. 

To complete the picture, the back¬ 
ground behind Passages is on all 
hands beautifully romantic. Hills rise, 
one above another, to a very consider¬ 
able height, all of them covered wnh 
rich herbage, and the most ample lo- 
liage; whilst far away in the distance 
are seen the tops of those stupendous 
mountains which form a barrier, and 
no imaginary barrier, between France 

and Spain, , , , , 

Though we entered the hwbour os 
early as nifie o’clock in the morning, 
« P 
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and were readf for disembarkation in 
ten minutes after, that event, so ar¬ 
dently desired and so long deferred, 
occuiTcd not till a late hour in the 
evening. Soldiers are, as every per¬ 
son knows, mere machines; they can¬ 
not think for tliemselves or act for 
themselves in any point of duty ; and 
as no orders bad been left here respect¬ 
ing us, no movement could be made, 
till intelligence had boon sent to the 
General commanding the nearest- di¬ 
vision, of our arrival. This having 
been effected, we were forthwith com¬ 
manded to come on shore; and all the 
boats in the harbour, as well those 
belonging to the vessels lying there, as 
to the native fishermen, were put in 
requisition to transport us. In spite 
of every exertion, however, darkness 
had set in ere the last division reached 
the land; and hence we were unable 
to do more than march to a little 
wooded eminence about a couple of 
miles from the town, where we bivou¬ 
acked. 

This was the first night of my life 
which T had ever spent in so warlike 
a fashion; and I perfectly recollect, 
to this hour, the impression which it 
made upon me. It was one of the 
most exquisite delight. The season 
chanced to he uncommonly mild ; not 
a breath of air wss stirring; every¬ 
thing around me sjnelt sweet and re¬ 
freshing after a long imprisonment on 
board of ship; above all, I felt that 
soldiering was no longer an amuse¬ 
ment. Not that there was any peril 
attending our situation, for we were at 
least ten miles from the garrison of St. 
Sebastian's, and perhaps twenty from 
the army of Marshal Soult; hut the 
very circurastance of being called upon 
to weep under the canopy of heaven, 
the wrapping myself oi> in my cloak, 
with my sabre hanging on the branch 
of a tree over my head, and my dog 
couching down at my heels,—these 
things alone were sufficient to assure 
me, that my military career had ac¬ 
tually begun. 

When I looked around me again, I 
. saw arms piled up, and glittering in 
the light of twenty fires, which were 
emeedily kindled, and cast a bright 
glare through the overhanging foliage. 
1 saw men, enveloped in their greal- 
V coats, stretched or sitting around these 
;l^^res in wild groups; I lieard th^r 
^‘’'^B^l^diat, their hearty and careless 
fr loKtiowandUienasongtNracatdb 


chaunted by one or two,—all these 
things, I recollect, were delightfully 
exciting. I leant my head .against a 
tree, and putting my pipe in my 
mouth, I puffed away in a state of feel¬ 
ing, which any monarch might envy, 
and which, in truth, I have never ex¬ 
perienced since. 

When regiments arc employed upon 
actutd service, everything like a gene¬ 
ral mess is laid aside. The officers 
then divide themselves into small co¬ 
teries of two, three or four, accord¬ 
ing as they happen to form mutual 
friendships, or find the arrangement 
attended with convenience. 1 was 
fortunate enough to have contractctl 
an intimacy with one of my comrades, 
whose memory I have never ceased to 
cherish with the fondest affection, and 
whose good qualities deserve that his 
memory should be cherished with af¬ 
fection, as lq|Lg as the power of think¬ 
ing and reflecting remains by me. lie 
is now at peace, and lies beside two 
others of his companions in arms, at 
the bottom of a garden. But let that 
pass for the present. My friend was 
an old campaigner. He had served 
during the greater part of the Penin¬ 
sular war, and was therefore perfectly 
acquainted with the cour?e wnich sol¬ 
diers ought to pursue, if they desire to 
keel) their healtli, and to do their *luty 
eftl'ctually. A.t his suggestion I had 
brought with me a fowling-piece; he 
too hrmight his; between us we innis- 
tertfl a couple of greyhounds, a poiute:* 
and a spaniel; and we were indiftbr- 
cntly furnished with fisliing rods, 
and tackle. By the help of tliese we 
calculated on being able, at times, to 
add something to the fare allowed ns 
in the way of rations ; and the event 

E roved that our calculations had not 
een formed upon miiMaken grounds. 
With him I spent the greater psut 
of tliis night in chatting, sometimes of 
days gone by, and sometimes of the 
probabilities of the future. Tliough 
several yemrs older than myself, Gra¬ 
ham had lost none of the enthusiasm 
of the boy, and he was a perfect en¬ 
thusiast in his profession. He de¬ 
scribed to me other scenes in which he 
bad taken part, other bivouacks in 
which he had sharctl; and eilectually 
hindered me from losing any portion 
of that military excitement with which 
I first sat down. But, at length, our 
eyelids began to grow heavy in spite 
of all the whispers of romance> arwl 
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cvCTy one around us was fast aslocp> relations at liome^ we wrappct,! our 

We accordingly trimmed our fire to cloajks about us, and lay down. lu 

keep it burning till after daybreak; ten minutes 1 was in the land of for- 

and, having drank our allowance of getfulness. i 

grog to the health of our friends and 
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Day had fuliv dawned, when the 
general stir of toe troops around me 
put an cud to my repose. I opened 
my eyes, and remained for half a ra;- 
nute perfectly at a loss to conceive 
where I was, so new and so splendid 
was the prospect which met them. 
We had bivouacked upon a well-wood¬ 
ed eminence, standing, as it wore, 
in the very centre of an ainx>hitlu'atre 
of mountains. Behind us lay the 
beautiful little Bay of Passages, tran« 
tjnil and almost motionless, under the 
influence of a Cedm morning, though 
midered more than usually gay by the 
ships and boats which covered its sur¬ 
face. In front, and to the right and 
left, rose, at some little distance off, 
hill above hill, not rugged and bar¬ 
ren, like those among which we after¬ 
wards took up our abode, but shaggy, 
with the richest and most luxuriant 
gloves of plane, birch, and mountain- 
ash. Immediately beneath was a small 
glen, covered psirtly with the stubble 
of last year's barley, and still loaded 
with an abundant crop ofunreaped 
Indian corn ; whilst a little to the rear 
from the spot where I had^ slept, stood 
a neat ranu-house, having its walls 
hidden by the spreading branches of 
vines, and studded with clusters of 
grapes approaching rapidly to perfec¬ 
tion. In a word, it was a scene to 
wiiich the pencil might perhaps do 
justice, but whidi defies all the ^wers 
of language adequately to describe. 

I arose in the same enthusiastic tone 
of nrind with wlrich 1 had gone to 
sleep, and assigned mysdf willingly 
to the task of erecting huts for imr own 
accommodation and that of the men, 
no tents having, as yet, been issued 
out to us. This was speedily effected; 
large bow-stakes were fitted and dri¬ 
ven into the earth, between which 
were twisted thinner and more leafy 
branches, by way of walls, and these 
being covered with twigs so closely 
wedged as to prove impervious to any 

S assing shower, fortn^ a species of 
omicile not perhaps very commodi¬ 


ous, but extremely habitable. Such 
was our occupation during the hours 
of light, and at night the corps lay 
down comfortably sheltered against 
dews and damps. 

The following day was spent chiefly 
in xmrehasing horses and mules, which 
were brought in great abundance by 
the country peoxde to the camp. For 
these, we of course paid considerably 
more than their full value; but it was 
essentially necessary to' procure them 
Virithout delay, as wc were in hourly 
expectation of a move, hi early a week 
elapscil, however, and we still remain¬ 
ed in the same situation ; nor was it 
tiU the evening of the 2Tth that the 
long-expected route arrived. 

In the meanwhile, I bad not been 
idle, nor had I confined myself with 
any strictness within the bounds of 
the camp. Much of my time was sj>ent 
in seeking for game of various kinds 
among the stupendous cliffs around, 
a quest in which I was not always un¬ 
successful. On other occa.sions, 1 
mounted my newly-purchased horse, 
and rode about to different points 
which promised to afford the most ex¬ 
tensive pro8x>oct of the glorious scenery 
of the I.ower Pyrenees; nor was tlje 
camp before St Sebastian’s neglected; 
to it I paid repeated visits, and per¬ 
haps I cannot do better, in this stage 
of my narrative, than give some ac¬ 
count of the state in which I found it. 

In a former Chapter I stated that 
St Sebastian’s occupies a neck of land 
which juts into the sea, being washed 
on two sides by the waters of the. Bay 
of Biscay, and on a third by the lli- 
vor Gurumca. This stream, though 
insufficient in res])ect of width, cannot 
be forded, at least near the town, ex- 
a'pt at the time of low tide ; it there¬ 
fore adda not a little to the general 
strength of the place. But the strength 
of the xflacc consists fw more in the 
great regularity and solidity of its for-, 
tifleatious, than in its natural situa¬ 
tion. Across the isthmus, from the 
river to the bay, is erected a eliain of 
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stupendous masonry^ consisting of se¬ 
veral bastions and towers, connectetl 
by a well-sheltered curtain, and co¬ 
vered by a ditch and glacis, whilst the 
castle, built upon aa high hill, com¬ 
pletely commands the whole, and 
seems to hold the town, and every¬ 
thing in it, entirely at its mercy. 

The scenery around St Sebastian’s 
is, in the highest degree, interesting 
and fine. An has been already men¬ 
tioned, the ground, brining to rise on 
all sides about a mile and a half from 
the glacis, is soon broken into hill and 
valley, mountain and ravine. Nume¬ 
rous orchards are, moreover, planted 
upon the lowest of these heights, with 
here and there a vineyard, a chateau, 
and a farm-house; whilst far off, in 
the back-ground, one .secs the rugged 
tops of the Quatracrone, aitd the other 
gigantic mountains which overhang 
the Bidaossa, and divide Spain from 
France. 

The tents of the besiegers were pla¬ 
ced upon the lower range of hills, 
about two miles and a half distant 
from the town. Of course, tliey were 
so pitched as that they should be, as 
far as possible, bidden from the ene¬ 
my, and for this purpose the uneven 
nature of the country happily sufficed. 
They stood, for the most part, among 
the orchards just alluded to, and iii 
the valleys and ravines with which 
the place abounded. Leading from 
them to the first parallel, were cut 
various coveretl ways, that is, roads 
sunk in the ground so far as that 
troops might march along without ex¬ 
posing themselves to the fire of the 
enemy; and the parallel itself was 
drawn almost upon the brow the 
ridge. Here, or rather in the ruined 
Convent of St bartholerae, was esta¬ 
blished the principal magazine of pow¬ 
der, shot, Avorking-tools, and other 
necessaries for the siege, and here, as 
a matter of course, the reserve, or 
main body of the piquet-guard, was 
stationed. 

Tlic first parallel extended some 
way beyond the town, on both sides, 
and was connected with the second, 
as that again was with the third, by 
other coveretl ways, cut in an oblique 
direction towards the enemy's works, 
but no sap bad been attempted. The 
third parallel, therefore, completed 
the works of the besiegers, and it was 
oartied w|tlun a few hundred yards of 
the foot nf the rampart. In each of 
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these batteries were built, as well as 
on the brows of all the surrounding 
heights, but as yet they were masked 
by slight screens of sand and turf, 
though the guns were placed once more 
in many of them, and the rest were 
rapidly filling. 

There is no species of duty in which 
a soldier is liable to be employed so 
galling, or so disagreeable, as a siege; 
not that it is deficient in causes of ex¬ 
citement, which, on the contrary, are 
in hourly operation; but it ties him 
so completely down to one spot, and 
breaks in so repeatedly upon his hours 
of rest, and exiK)ses him so constant¬ 
ly to danger, and tliat too at times 
and in places where no honour is to 
be gained, that we cannot greatly won¬ 
der at the feelings of absolute hatred 
which generally prevail, among the 
privates, at least of a besieging army, 
against the garrison which docs its 
duty to its country, by holding out to 
tltc last extremity. On fhc present oc¬ 
casion, 1 found much of that tone of 
mindamongthe various brigadeswhich 
lay before .St Sebastian’s. They could 
not forgive the French garrison, which 
had now kept them during six weeks 
at bay, and they burned with anxiety 
to wipe off’ the disgrace of a former re¬ 
pulse ; there was, therefore, little men¬ 
tion made of quarter, whenever the 
approaching assault chanced to be al- 
lutk^ to. 

The governor of St Sebastian’s was 
evidently a pan of great energy of 
mind, and of very considerable mili¬ 
tary talent. Everything which could 
be done to retard the progress of tho 
siege, he had attempted; the breach 
which had been effected previous to 
the first assault, was now almost en¬ 
tirely filled up, whilst many new works 
were erected, and what was not, per¬ 
haps, in strict accordance with the 
rules of modem warfare—they were 
erected by British prisoners. We 
could distinctlv see these poor fellows 
labouring at tneir task in full regi¬ 
mentals, and the consequence was, 
tliat they were permitted to labour on, 
without a single gun being turned 
against them. Nor was this all that 
was done to annoy the assailants— 
night after night, petty sorties were 
made, with no other apparent design 
than to disturb the repose, and to ha¬ 
rass the spirits, of the besiegers ; for 
the attacking party sddom attempted 
to advance farther than the first pa- 
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rallcl, and was uniformly beaten 
back b^ the piquets and reseive. 

During the last ten days, the besie¬ 
ging army had been busily employed 
in bringing up ammunition, and in 
dragging into battery one of the most 
splendid trains of heavy ordnance 
which a British general has ever had 
at his command. On the evening of 
the SJdth, these matters were comple¬ 
ted ; no fewer than sixty pieces of ar¬ 
tillery, some of them sixty-four, and 
none of lighter metal than eighteen- 
pounders, were mounted against the 
town, whilst twenty mortars of diffe¬ 
rent calibre prepared to scatter death 
among its defenders, and bid fair to 
reduce the place itself to a heap of 
ruins. 

These arrangements being comple¬ 
ted, it was deemed prudent, previous 
to the opening of the batteries, to de¬ 
prive the enemy of a little redoubt 
which stood upon an island in the 
harbour, and in some degree enfila¬ 
ded the trenches. For this service a 
detachment, consisting of an hundred 
men, a captain, and two subalterns, 
were allotted, who, filing from the 
eanip soon after night-fall, embarked 
in the boats of the cruiaers; here they 
were joined by a few seamen and ma¬ 
rines, under the command of a naval 
officer, and having made good their 
landing under cover of darkness, they 
advanced briskly to die assault. The 
enemy were taken completely by sur¬ 
prise—only a few shots were fired on 
either side, and in the space of five 
minutes, the small fort, mounting four 
guns, with an officer and thirty men 
as its garrison, surrendered, or rather 
were taken possession of by the assail¬ 
ants. 

So trifling, indeed, was the resist¬ 
ance offered by the French garrison, 
that it disturbed not the slumbers of 
the troops in camp. The night of the 
t2Gtli, accordingly, passed by in quiet, 
but as soon as the morning of the 37th 
dawned, afikirs assumed a very diffe¬ 
rent appearance. Soon after daybreak, 
a sin{^e shell was thrown from the 
heights on die right of the town, as a 
signal for the batteries to open, and 
then a most tremendous cannonade 
began. The first salvo, indeed, was 
one of the finest things of the kind 
I ever witnessed. Without taking 
the trouble to remove the slight co¬ 
vering of sand and turf which mask¬ 
ed the batteries, the oidllerynicn, lay- 
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ing their guns by such observations as 
small apertures left for the pur^iose 
enabled them to effect, fired upon the 
given signal, and thus caused the guns 
to clear a way for themselves in their 
future discharges, nor were these tar¬ 
dy in occurring. So rapid, indeed, 
were the gunners in their movements, 
and 60 unintermitting the fire which 
they kept up from morning till night, 
daring the whole of the 27di, the 38th, 
the 29th, and 30th, that by sun-set on 
the latter day, not only was the old 
breach reduced to its former dilapida¬ 
ted condition, but a new, and a far 
more promising breach was effected. 

In the meantime, however, the 
enemy had not been remiss in their 
endeuvemra to silence the fire of the 
besiegers, and to dismount their guns. 
They bad, indeed, eSercised their ar- 
tilLry witli so much good will, that 
most of the cannon found in the place, 
after its capture, were unserviceable; 
being melted at the toucb-boles, or 
otherwise damaged from too frequent 
use. But they ibught, on the present 
occasion, under every unaginable dis¬ 
advantage; for, not only was our ar¬ 
tillery much more than a match for 
theirs, but our advanceil trenches 
were lined with troops, who kept up 
an incessant and deadly fire of mus¬ 
ketry upon the embrasures. The con¬ 
sequence was, that the fire from the 
town became every Jionr more and 
more intermitted, till, lung before 
mid-day, on the 38th, the garrison at¬ 
tempted no furllier i-esisfaiice, than 
by tlie occasional discharge of a mor¬ 
tar from beneath the ramparts. 

1 have said, that, by sun-set on the 
39tb, tlie outer breach was x»'duced 
to its former dilapidated state, and a 
new and a more protnising one cficct- 
cd. It will be accessary to describe, 
with greater accuracy than I have,yet 
done, the situation and actual state of 
these breaches. 

The point selected by Sir Thomas 
Graham as most exm^l, aml'^ offer¬ 
ing the best mark to bis breaching ar¬ 
tillery, was that ride of the town which 
looked towards the river. Here there 
was no ditch, nor any glacis, the wa¬ 
ters of the Gurumea flowing so close 
to the foot of the wall, as to rentier 
the one useless, and the other imprac¬ 
ticable. The rampart itsolf was con¬ 
sequently bore to the fire of our bat¬ 
teries, and as it rose to a considerable 
height, perhaps twenty or thirty feel 
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above the jdaln, there was every pro> 
bability of its soon giving way to the 
ttliots of the battering ^ns. But the 
consistency of that wall is hardly to 
be imaginetl by those who have never 
behchl it. It seemed^ indeed> as if it 
were formed of one solid rock, and 
hence, the breach, which, to tlie eye 
of one who examined it only fVom 
without, appeared at once capacious 
and easy of ascent, prov^, when at¬ 
tacked, to be no more than a partial 
dilapidation of the exterior face of the 
masonry. Nor was this all. The 
ramnart gave way, not ip numerous 
small fragments, such as mkht ailbrd 
a safe and easy footing to those who 
were to ascend, but in huge masses, 
which, rolling down like crags from 
the face of a precipice, served to im¬ 
pede the ad /ance of the column, al¬ 
most as clTeetually as if they had not 
fallen at ail. The two breaches were 
about a stone's-throw apart, the one 
from the other. Both were command¬ 
ed by the guns of the castle, and both 
were flanked by projections in the 
town wall. Yet such was the path 
by which our troops must proceed, if 
any attempt should be made to carry 
the place by assault. 

That this attempt would be made, 
and that it certainly would be made 
on the morrow, every man in the camp 
was perfectly aware. The tide pro¬ 
mised to answer about noon; and 
noon was accordingly fixetl upon as 
the time of attack, and the question, 
therefore, was, who by the morrow's 
noon would be alive, and who would 
not. Whilst this surmise very natu¬ 
rally occupi<^ minds of the troops 
m general, a few more daring spirits 
were at work, devising means for fur¬ 
thering the intended assault, mul se¬ 
curing its success. Conspicuous among 
these was Major Suod^ais, an officer 
belonmng to the ^3d British regiment, 
but vwo commanded on the present 
. occasion, a battalion of Portuguese. 
I7p to.the present night, only one ford, 
and that at some little distance from 
' hotjh^ breaches, had been discovered. 
By eJQiinining tlie stream, as minute¬ 
ly as itOould be examia^ by a tde- 
mp^ and from • a distance. Major 
^r^grass had conceived the idea, that 
there must be anotber ford, so far- 
above the one already known, as to 
carry those wW should cross by at- 
oncerto the foot of the smaller 
Though the moon was in licr first 
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quarter, and gave a very considerable 
light, he devoted the whole of the 
night of the S9th to a personal trial of 
the river; and he fonnd it, as be ex¬ 
pected to And it, fordable at low water, 
immediately opposite to the smaller 
breach. By this ford he accordingly 
crossed, the water reaching somewhat 
above his waist. Nor was he content¬ 
ed with having ascertained this fact; 
be clambered up the lace of the breach 
at midnight, gained its summit, and 
looked down upon the town. How 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the French sentinels I know not; but 
that he did elude them, and that he 

E erformed the gallaut act which I 
ave just recorded, is familiarly known 
to all who were at the siege of St Se¬ 
bastian's. 

So passed the night of the IKuIa, a 
night of deep anxiety to many, and of 
high excitement to all; and many a 
will was made, as soldiers make their 
wills, before morning. About an hour 
before day, tho troops were, as usual, 
underarms—and then the final orders 
were given for the assault. The divi¬ 
sion was to enter the trendies about 
ten o'clock, in what is called light 
marching order; that is, leaving their 
knapsacks, blankets, &c. behind, and 
carrying with them only their arms 
and amniuiiition; and the forlorn 
hope was to prepare to move forward, 
as soon as tlic tide should appear suf- 
flciently’iow to permit their crossing 
the river. This post was assigned to 
certain detachments of volunteers, who 
had come down from the various di¬ 
visions of the main army, for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting in the assault of the 
place. These were to be followed by 
the 1st, or royal regiment of foot; that 
by the 4th; that by the 9th, and it 
again by the 47th; whilst several 
corps of Portuguese were to remain 
behind as a reserve, and to act as cir¬ 
cumstances should require, for the 
support or cover of the assailing bri¬ 
gades. Sudi were the orders issued 
at dav-break on the 30th of Aumst, 
and tuese orders, all who heard uiem 
cheerfully prepared to obey. 

It is a curious fact, but it is a fact, 
^at the morning of the Slat rose dark¬ 
ly. and gloomily, as if the elements 
themselves had been aware of the ap¬ 
proaching conflict, and were deter- 
tniited to add to its awfulness by tlieir' 
disorder. A close and oppressive heat' 
p(irV4dcdthcatreosi)here, whilst lower- 
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ing and sulphureous clouds coveted 
the face of the sky, and hindered the 
sun from darting upon us one inter* 
vening ray, from morning till night. 

A sort of preternatural stillness, too, 
was in the air; the birds were silent 
in the groves; the very dogs and 
horses in the camp, and cattle besides, 
gazed in apparent alarm about them. 
As the day passed on, and the hour of 
attack drew near, Uie clouds gradually 
collected into one black mass, directly 
over the devoted city; and almost at 
the instant when our troops began* to 
mardi into the trenches, the storm 
burst forth. Still, it was coinparative- 

mild in its effects. An occasional 
flash of* lightning, succeeded by a 
burst of thunder, wa$ all of it which 
we felt, though this was enough to 
divert our attention. 

The forlorn ho|>e took its station at 
the mouth of the most advanced 
trench, about half-past ten o’clock. 
The tide, which had long turned, was 
now fast ebbing, and tliesc gallant 
fellows behekl its departure %vith a 
degree of feverish anxiety, such as he 
only can imagine, who has stood in a 
similar situation. This was the first 
time that a town was stormed by de¬ 
light since' the commencement of tne 
war, and the storming party were 
enabled di.stinctly to perceive the pre¬ 
parations which were making for their 
reception. There was, therefore, some- 
tluug, not only interesting but novel, 
in beholding the muzzles of the ene¬ 
my's cannon, from the castle and other 
batteries, turned in such a direction 
as to flank the breaches; whilst the 
glancing of bayonets, and the occa¬ 
sional rise of caps and feathers, gave 
notice of the line of inflintry which 
was forming underneath tlie parapet. 
There an officer could, from .time to 
time, be distinguislied, leaning his te¬ 
lescope over the top of the rampart, 
or through the opening of an embra- 
aure, prying with deep attention into 
-OUT arrangements. 

Not were our own officers, particu¬ 
larly those of the engineers, idle. 
With the greatest coolness they expo¬ 
sed .themselves to a dropping fire of 
musketry which the enemy at inter¬ 
vals kept up, whilst they examined 
and re-examined the state of the 
breaches—a procedure which cost the 
life of 08 brave and experieimed a sol¬ 
dier as tliat distinguished corm has 
produced. X allude to Sir Richard Flct- 
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cher, chief engineer to the anny, who 
was shot through the head only a few 
minutes befSre the column advanced 
to the assault. 

It would be difficult to convey to 
the mind of an ordinary reader any¬ 
thing like a correct notion of the state 
of feeling which takes possession of a 
man waiting for the commencement of 
a battle. In the first place, time ap¬ 
pears to move upon leaden wings; 
every minute seems an hour, and every 
hour a day. Then there is a strange 
commingling of levity and seriousness 
within liim—a levity whish prompts 
him to laugh, he scarce knows why; 
and a seriousness which urges him 
ever and anon to lift up a mental 

a er to the Throne of Grace. On 
occasions, little or no conversa¬ 
tion piis«;s. The privates generally 
lean upon their firelocks—the officers 
upon their swords j and few words, ex¬ 
cept monosyllables, at least in answer 
to questions put, are wasted. On these 
occasions, too, the faces of the bralvp'it 
often change colour, and the limbs of 
the most resolute tremble, not with 
fear, but with anxiety; whilst watches 
are consulted, till the individuals who 
consult them grow absolutely weary of 
the employment. On the whole, it is 
a situation of higher excitement, and 
darker and deeper agitation, than any 
other in human life; nor can he be 
anid to have tbit all which man is ca¬ 
pable of feeling, who has not tilled it. 

Noon had barely passed, when the 
low state of the tide giving evidence 
that the river might be forded, the 
word was given to wlvance. Silent as 
the grave, the column moved fbrwanl. 
In one instant the leading flies had 
cleared the trenches, and the others 
poured on in quick succession after 
them, when the work of death began. 
The enemy having reserved their fire 
till the head of the column had gained 
the middle of the stream, then o^Kmed 
witli the most deadly effect. Grape, 
cannistcr, musketrv, shells, gratiades, 
and every speciwof missile, were hurl¬ 
ed from the ramparts, beneath which 
our gallant fdlows dropped like corn 
before the reaper; insomuch, that in 
the space of two minutes, the river 
was literally chouked up with the bo¬ 
dies of the killed and wounded, over 
whom, without discrimination, the 
a(hmncing divisions pressed on, 

*The opposite bank was soon gained, 
and the wort space between the land- 
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iogoploce and the foo\ of the breach 
rapidly cleared, ■without a single shot 
having been returned by the assail¬ 
ants. But here the most alarming 
prospect awaited them. ‘ Instead of a 
wide and tolerabW level chasm, the 
Wach presented tne appearance only 
of an ill-built waU, thrown consider¬ 
ably from its perpendicular; to ascctul 
which, (wenr though unopposed, would 
Ije no easy task. It was, however, too 
late to pause; besides, men's blood 
was hot, and their courage on lire; ho 
they pressed on, clambering up as they 
best could, and effectually hindering 
one another from falling back, by the 
eagerness of the rear-ranks to follow 
tliose in front. Shouts and groans 
were now mingled with the roar of 
cannons and the rattle of musketry ; 
our front-ranks likewise had an op¬ 
portunity of occasionally firing with 
effect; and the slaughter on both sides 
was dreadful. 

. At length the head of the column 
forced its way to the summit of the 
breach; where it was met in the most 
gallant style by the bayonets of the 
garrison. When I say the summit of 
the breach, I mean not to assert that 
our soldiers stood upon a level with 
their enemies; fbr this was not the 
case. There was an high step, per¬ 
haps two or three feet in lengthy which 
the assailants must surmount before 
they could gain the same ground with 
the defenders, and a very considerable 
period elapsed ere that step was snr- 
mountetl. Here bayonet met bayonet, 
and sabre met sabre, in close and des¬ 
perate strife, without the one party 
being able to advance, or the other 
succeeding in driving tliem back. 

Things had continued in this state 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, when 
Maior Snodgrass, at the head of tlic 
13th Portuguese regiment, dashed 
across the river by his own ford, and 
assaulted the lesser breach. This at¬ 
tack was made in the most cool and 
determined manner; but here, too, the 
obstacles were almost insurmountable; 
nor is it probable that the place would 
hare been carried at all, but tor a mea¬ 
sure adopted by Grcneral Graham, such 
as has never perhaps been adopted be¬ 
fore. Perceiving that matters were al¬ 
most desperate, be had recourse to a 
dei^atc remedy, and ordered our own 
artillery to fire upon the breach. Ko-. 
thing could be more exact or beauimhl 
than this practice. Though our men 
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stood only about tw4 feet below the 
breach, scarcely a single ball from the 
guns of our batteries struck amongst, 
them, whilst all told with fearful ex¬ 
actness among the enemy. 

This fire had been kept up only a 
very few minutes, when all at once an 
explosion took place, such as drowned 
every other noise, and apparently con¬ 
founded, for an instant, the combat¬ 
ants on both sides. A shell from one 
of our mortars had exploded near the 
train, which communicated with a 
quantity of gunpowder, placed under 
tne breach. This mine the French 
had intended to spring as §oon as onr 
troops should have made good their 
footing, or established themselves on 
the smiimit; but the fortunate acci¬ 
dent just mentioned,anticipated them. 
It exploded whilst three hundred gre¬ 
nadiers, the elite of the garrison, stood 
over it, and instead of sweeping the 
slorming party into eternity, it only 
cleared a way for their advance. It was 
a spectacle as appalling and gran<l as 
the imagination can conceive tlm sight 
of that explosion. The noise was 
more awful than any which I have 
ever heard before or since ; whilst a 
bright flash, instantly succeeded by a 
smoke so dense, as to obscure all vi- 
sioii, produced an effect upon those 
who witnessed it, such as no powers 
of language are adequate to <lescribe. 
Such, indeed, was the effect of the 
wliole occur! cnce, that for perhaps 
half a minute after, not a shot was 
fired on either side. Both parties 
stovd still to gaze upon the havoc 
which had been produced; insomuch, 
that a whisper might have caught 
your ear for a distance of several 
yards. 

The state of stupefaction into which 
they were at first thrown, did not, 
however, last long with the British 
troops. As the smoke and dust of 
the ruins cleared away, they beheld 
before them a space empty of defend¬ 
ers, and they instantly rushed forward 
to occupy it. Uttering an appalling 
shout, the troops sprung over the di¬ 
lapidated parapet, and the rampart was 
their own. Now then began all those 
maddening scenes, which arc witness¬ 
ed only in a successful storm, of flight, 
and slaughter, and parties rallying 
only to be broken and dispersed; till, 
finmly, having cleared the works to 
the nght and left, the soldiers poured 
down into the town. 

11 
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To readi the streets, they were ob¬ 
liged to leap about fifieeu feet, or to 
make their way through the burning 
houses which joined the wall. Both 
courses were adopted, according as 
different parties were guided in their 
pursuit of the flying enemy, and here 
again the battle was renewed. The 
French fought with desperate cou¬ 
rage ; they were literally-driven from 
house to house, and street to street, 
nor was it till a late hour in the even¬ 
ing that all opposition on their part 
ceased. Then, however, the governor,' 
with little more than a thousand men, 
retired into the castle ; whilst another 
detachment, of perhaps two hundred, 
shut themselves up in a convent. 

As soon as the fighting began to 
wax faint, the horrors of plunder and 
rapine succeeded. Fortunately, there 
were few females in the place ; but of 
the fate of the few which were there, 

I cannot even now tliink without a 
shudder. The houses were every¬ 
where ransacked, the furniture wan¬ 
tonly broken, the churchy profaned, 
the images dashed to pieces; wine 
and spirit cellars were broken open, 
and the troops, heated already with 
angry passions, became absolutely mad 
by intoxication. All order and disci¬ 
pline were abandoned. The officers 
had no longer the slightest control 
over their men, who, on the conuary, 
controlled the officers; nor is it by 
any means certain, that several of the 
latter did not fall by the hands of the 
former, when they vainly attempted 
to bring them bacx to a sense of sub¬ 
ordination. 

Night had now set in, but the dark¬ 
ness was effectually dispelled by the 
glare from burning houses, which, 
one after another, took fire. The 
morning of the 31st had risen upon 
St Sebastian’s, as neat and regularly 
built a town as any in Spain; long 
before midnight, it was one sheet of 
flame; and by noon on the following 
day, little remained of it, except its 
smoking ashes. The houses, being^ 
lofty like those in tfie old town ot 
Edinburgh, and the streets straight 
and narrow, the fire flew from one to 
another with extraox-dinary rapidity. 
At first, some attempts were made to 
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extinguish it; but these soon proved 
useless, and then the only matter to 
be considered, was, how personally to 
escape its violence. Ma^ a migra¬ 
tion was accordingly efKctcd ftom 
house to house, till, at last, houses 
enough to shdlter all conld no lonj^r 
be found, and the streets became uic 
place of rest to the majority. 

The spectacle which then presented 
was truly shocking. A .strong light 
falling upon them from tlic burning 
houses, disclosed crowds nf dead, dy¬ 
ing, and intoxicated men, huddled in¬ 
discriminately together. Carpets, rich 
tapestry, beds, curtains, wearing ap¬ 
parel, axxd everything valuable to per¬ 
sons in common life, were carelessly 
scatteretl about upon the bloody pave¬ 
ment, whilst ever and anon fresh bun¬ 
dles of the.se were throv^n from the 
windows above. Here you would see 
a urunken fellow wliirling a string of 
watches round his head, and then 
dashing them against the wall; there 
another more provident, stuffing hia 
bosom with such smaller articles as he 
most prized. Next would come a 
party, rolling a cask of wine or spirits 
before them, with loud acclamations; 
which in an instant was tap^^ied, and 
in an incredibly short space of time 
emptied of its contents. Then the 
ceaseless hum of conversation, the oc¬ 
casional laugh, and wild shout of in¬ 
toxication, the pitiable cries, or deep 
moans of the wounded, and the unin- 
terraittedroar of the flames, produced 
altogether such a concert, as no man 
who listened to it can ever forget. 

Of these various noises, the greater 
mumber now began to subside, as 
night passed on; and long before 
dawn there was a fearful silence. 
Sleep had succeeded inebriety with 
the bulk of the army,—of the poor 
wretches who groaned and shrieked 
three hours ago, many had expired; 
and the very fire had almost wasted 
itself by consuming everything upon 
which It could feed. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, could now be heard, except an 
occasional faint moan, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the heavy breathing of 
the sleepers; and even that was soon 
heard no more. 
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In order not to interrupt the con¬ 
nection of iny narrative, I, have detail¬ 
ed, in the preceding chapter, the events 
attendant upon the assault and capture 
of St Sebastian's, instead of drawing the 
reader's attention to the movements of 
the particular corps to which I chanced 
to re attached. These, however, are 
■soon related. On the evening of the 
36th, an order arrived, by which wc 
were directed to nfarch on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and to join that division 
of the army wliich occupied the pass 
of Irun. This order wa.s promptly 
obeyed; and, after an agreeable jour¬ 
ney of four hours, we took up our 
abode in a barren valley, surrounded 
on every side by steep and rugged 
mountains; where wc found huts al¬ 
ready erected for oiu: accommodation. 

We remained here in a state of quiet 
till the morning of the 30th, when, at 
three o'clock, an aide-camp arrived in 
the camp, with directions for ns in¬ 
stantly to retrace our steps, and to 
join the array before St Sebastian’s. 
We were perfectly aware that ilte town 
was to be stormed on the following 
day, and, of course, were not reluc¬ 
tant to obey a command, which led 
us to tlie assistance of our comrades. 
The ranks were immediately formed, 
and by seven o'clock we had reached 
our ground. 

It was the design of Sir Thomas 
Graham to embark a body of troops 
in the boats of the fleet, who should 
assault the castle at the moment when 
the mein body moved from the trench¬ 
es. The corps to which I belonged 
was selected tbr this purpose. But, 
on reconnoitering the lace of the clifl‘, 
it was at once perceived, that, to make 
any attempt of the kind, would only 
devote to certain destruction the luck-, 
less detachment which should be so 
employed. This part of the plan was 
accordingly abandoned, and a few 
boats only being maimed, for the pur¬ 
pose of making a feint, and for, if pos¬ 
sible, causing a diversion, the remain¬ 
der, with the exception of such as 
were chosen to accompany tlie storm¬ 
ing party, returned, % me morrow's 
dawn, to the front. 

X have already stated, thait the mhrn- 
ing of tlie 31st rose darklv and gloom¬ 
ily, and that just as the hesiegers bad 
bf^un to All the trendies, a storm 


burst forth. This went on increasing 
every minute; so that, at the moment 
when our lending files emerged from 
their cover, one of the most fearful 
thunder storms to which I ever lis¬ 
tened had attained its height. Nor 
was this the only circumstance which 
added to the terrors of that Hvcntful 
day. Marshal Soult, aware of the im¬ 
portance of St Sebastian's, and flill of 
that confidence which a late appoint¬ 
ment to command gengraQy bestows, 
made, on tbe 31st, a desperate efibrt to 
raise the siege. At the head of .a co¬ 
lumn of fifteen thousand infantry, lie 
crossed the Bidaossa near Irmi, and 
attacked, with great spirit, the heights 
of St Marcial. These were defeiulcd 
only by Spanish troops, which gave 
way almost immediately, and were 
driven to the tops of the hills; hut 
hexe, being joined by one or two bri¬ 
gades of British soldiers, they rallied, 
and maintained their ground with con¬ 
siderable resolution. By this meaViS, 
it so happened, that whilst one divi¬ 
sion of the army was hotly engaged in 
the assault of St Sebastians, the divi¬ 
sions in front were in desperate strife 
with the troops of Marshal Soult, whilst 
the heavens thundered in an awful 
manner, and the ruin fell in torrents. 
In one word, it was a day never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed its 
occurrence; it was a day which 1, at 
least, shall never forget. 

It is impossible to describe, with 
any degree of fidelity, the appearance 
which St Sebastian's presented, when 
tbe dawn of the 1st of September ren¬ 
dered objects visible. The strecte, 
which had lately been covered with 
the living as well as the dcatl, were 
now left to the occupation of the lat¬ 
ter ; and these were so numerous, that 
it puzzled the beholder to guess where 
so many sleeping men could havO 
found room to lie. The troops, how¬ 
ever, returned not, with the return of 
light, to their accustomed state of dis¬ 
cipline. Their strength being recruited 
by sleep; and their senses restored, they 
applied themselves, with greater dili¬ 
gence than ever, to the nusincss of 
plunder. Of the houses, few now re¬ 
mained, except in a state of ruin; hut 
even the rums were explored with 
the most rapacious eagerness, not so 
much for jewels and other valuables. 
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a» for wine and s[iirits. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many itcllars were this day 
discovered, which, in the hurry and 
confusion of last night, had escaped 
detection, and the consequence was, 
that, in the space of a very few hours, 
intoKicatioii prevailed throughout the 
army. 'J'hen, too, such buildings .as 
had escaped the flames of yesterday, 
were fl||ntonly set on fire; and every 
spccicfflif e?)orinity, which circum¬ 
stances could admit of, was perpe¬ 
trated. 

Of St Schastian’s, and the proceed¬ 
ings within it? f can say no more from 
personal observation, my post being 
now with the advance of the army; 
but I may as well add, that the castle 
still held out, and continued to hold 
exit, till the 3d of September. It was, 
however, as wc afterwards discovered, 
wholly unprovided with shelter against 
the shells wl)ich were unintennitting- 
ly thrown into it; and hence, after 
Hiitleiiiig every ])Ossiblc misery during 
three whole days, the governor was at 
Inst obliged to surrender. About nine 
hundred men, the remains of a garri¬ 
son of four thousand, became, by this 
Inr-iiaurc, prisoners of war; and such 
British prisoners as had cscaixid the 
horror of the siege, were recaptured; 
but the place itself was utterly value¬ 
less, being in a state of the most com¬ 
plete dilapidation. 

The whole of the 1 st of September 
was spent under arms, and in a state 
of deep anxiety, by the troops which 
oeeupk'd the pass of Irun, inasmuch 
a-i various inovtmcnts in the French 
lines .appeared to indicate a renewal of 
hostilities. Many bullock-cars, load¬ 
ed with wounded Spanianls, passed, 
in the mcanwlrile, through our cu- 
c mpineiit; and the groans and shrieks 
of these poor fellows, as the jolting of 
their uneasy vehicles shook their 
wounds open afresh, by| no means 
tended to elevate the spirits or add lo 
the courage of thos '. who heard them. 
Not that there was any reluctance on 
our part to engage. 1 believe a re¬ 
luctance to flgnt was never felt by 
Britons, when the enemy were in 
sight. But a view of the real effects 
o^ war, contemplated in ‘a moment of 
coolness and inaction, seldom has die 
effect of adding fuel to the valorous 
fire which is supposed, at all moments, 
to burn in the breast of a soldier. 
And, in tnUh, this was a piteous sight. 

Of all the classes of men with 
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whom I ever had iiitercourse, the Spa¬ 
nish surgeons are, I think, the most 
ignorant and the most prejudiced. 
Among the many amputations which, 
during the war, they were called up¬ 
on to perform, about one-half, or more 
than half, proved fatal. Their mode of 
dressing other wounds was, moreover, 
at once clumsy and inefficient; and 
hence the mangled wretches who pass¬ 
ed us this morning, were not only 
suffering acutely, from the natural ef¬ 
fect of their hurts, bid were put to 
more than ordinary torture, on ac¬ 
count of the clumsy and rude manner 
in which their hurts had been looked 
to. 

Though T have no intention of writ¬ 
ing a regular memoir of the campaigns 
of 1813 and ISl-t, it is necessary, for 
the purpnt.- of rendering my journal 
iikolligible, to give, in this stage of it, 
some account, of the relative situations 
of the Britisli and French armies. 

The two kingdoms of France and 
Spain are divided, towards the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, by the river 
Bidaossa; an inconsiderable stream, 
which, rising about the centre of the 
Peninsula, follows the winding course 
of one of those many valleys with 
which the Pyrenees abound, and falls 
into the sra near the ancient town of 
Font-.\.rabia. The Bidacssa is iJcr- 
fectly fordable in almost all places, at 
the distance of ten miles from its 
mouth ; whilst immediately opposite 
to Font-Arabia itself, there is one 
part, where, .at low tide, a passage 
may be efilctcd, the water reaching 
only to the chest of him who crossesi. 
About two or three miles from Irun, 
which is distant something less than a 
lea^c from Fout-Avabia, is another 
ford, across wrhich a bridge had been 
built, but which, at the period of my 
narrative, was in ruins; conscaucnily 
thearo were two separate fords, leading 
to the pass of Irun, by both or either 
of which an army mignt advance w'ith 
safety. 

On cither side of this little stream, 
the mountains, except at the passes 
of Irun, Roncesvalles, &c. rise so 
abruptly, as to form an almost impas¬ 
sable barrier between the one kingdom 
and tlie other. The scenery of the 
Bitlaossa is, in consequence^ romantic 
and striking in no ordinary degree; 
for not only are the faces of the lulls 
steep and rugged, hut they arc clothed, 
here and there, with the most Inxu- 
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riant herbage; whilst frequent streams 
pour down from the summits, form¬ 
ing, especially after rain, cascades ex¬ 
ceedingly picturesque, and in some in¬ 
stances almost sublime. The river 
itself is clear, and rapid in its course; 
winding, as all mountain streams 
wind, where rocks ever and anon in¬ 
terpose to impede its progress; and it 
is not deficient in excellent trout, as 
I and my friend Graham found, to our 
frequent comfort and amusement. 

At the period of which I am now 
speaking, the armies of Lord Welling¬ 
ton and Marshal Soult occupied tlic 
opposite hanks of this little stream. 
Our piquets wore stationed on the rise 
of the Spanish hills; those of the 
French on the faces of their own 
mountains ; whilst the advanced sen¬ 
tinels were divided only by the river, 
which measured in many places not 
itiore than thirty yards across. But 
the French, whatever their faults may 
be, are a noble enemy. The most 
perfect understanding, consequently, 
prevailed between them and us, by 
which, not only the sentries were free 
from danger, but the piquets them¬ 
selves were safe from wanton sur- 
prisal; no attack upon an outpost be¬ 
ing under any other circumstances 
thought of, unless it was meant to be 
followed up by a general engagement. 

For myself, my situation was, as I 
have already stated, in a bleak valley, 
distant nearly three miles from the 
river, and surrounded on every side 
by bold and barren precipices. In 
such a place, there was little either to 
interest or amuse, for of the French 
army we could see notlving; and of 
game, in quest of which I rc^larly 
proceeded, there was a woful scarcity. 
There, however, wc remained, till the 
morning of tlie 8th, without any 
event occurring worthy of notice, un¬ 
less a fortunate purchase of two ex¬ 
cellent roildi goats, which I effected, 
frrau u Spanish peasant, be deemed 
such* But ill that day our position 
was changed; and the glorious scenery 
to which the march introduced us, 
far more than compensated for the fa¬ 
tigues occasioned by it. 

^ It is by no means tlie least pleasing 
circumstance in the life of a soldier 
upon active service, that he never 
knows, when he awakes in the morn¬ 
ing, where he is to sleep at night. 
Once set in motion, and, like auy other 
machine, hemoves,till the power which 
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regulates his movements calls a halt; 
and wherever that halt may occur, 
there, for the present, is his home. Sucli 
a man has not upon his mind the sha¬ 
dow of a care; for the worst bed which 
he can meet with is the turf; and he 
seldom enjoys a better than his cloak 
or blanket. Give him but a tent—and 
with tents the commander of the forces 
had lately supplied us—andim is in 
luxury—at least as long as pi sum¬ 
mer lasts, or the weatlier continues 
moderate; nor had we, as yet, expe¬ 
rienced any, against which our tents 
furnished not a sufficient shelter. 

The sun was just rising on the 
morning of the 5th of September, 
when our tents were struck, the line 
of march formed, and we advanced 
towards the base of one of the high¬ 
est hills, which hemmed us in on 
every side. Alongst the face of tliis 
mountain was cut a narrow wind¬ 
ing path, for the accommodation, in 
all probability, of goatherds, or muloi- 
eers, who continue to transport ar¬ 
ticles of luxury and clothing into the 
wildest districts, where human inha¬ 
bitants arc to be found. It was, how¬ 
ever, so rough and so precipitous, as ef¬ 
fectually to binder our men from pre- 
servitqj any thing like order in their 
ranks, and thus caused a battalion,of li t- 
tlc more than six hundred bayonets, to 
cover an extent of ground, measuring, 
from front to rear, not less than three- 
quarters of a mile. Of course, the 
fatigue of climbing, loaded, as we 
were, with arms, ammunition, and 
necessaries, was very great; and, as 
the heat of the day increased, it be¬ 
came almost intolerable. But wc 
toiled on in good spirits, hoping that 
each vale or level at which we arrived 
would prove the place of our rest; and 
not a little delighted with the roman¬ 
tic prospects, which every turning iu 
the road placed before us. 

.Wc had continaed this arduous 
journey during five hours, when, on 
reaching the summit of an isolated 
green hill, at the back of the lidge 
already described, foiMP momitcd offi¬ 
cers crossed us, one of them riding a 
little ahead of the rest, who, on the 
contrary, kept together. He who rode 
in front was a tliin, well-made man, 
apparently of the middle stature, and 
just passm the prime of life. His 
dress was a plain grey frock, button¬ 
ed close to the chin; a cocked hat, 
covered with oilskin; grey pantaloous. 
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with bootSj buckled at the side, and a contrary, his cheek, though bronzed 
Bteel-niounted light sabre. Though 1 with frequent exposure to the sun, 
knew not who he was, there was a had on it the ruddy hue of health, 
brightness in his eye, which bespoke whilst a smile of satisfaction played 
him something more than an aide> about his mouth, and told, far more 
camp, or a general of brigade; nor was plainly than words could have spoken, 

I long left in doubt. There were in nowperfectlyhcfelthimselfathMease. 
the ranks many veterans, who had How different is bis ap)>earance now! 
served in the Peninsula during some Of course 1 felt, as 1 gazed upon him, 
of the earlier campaigns; these in- that an array under his command 
st«ntly recognised their old leader; could not be beaten; and I had fire- 
and the cry of “ Duro, Duro!" the quent opportunities afterwards of per- 
familiar title given by the soldiers to ceivhig, how far such a feeling goes 
the Duke of Wellington, was raised, towards preventing* a defeat. Let 
This was followed by reiterated shouts, troops only place perfect confidence in 
to which he replied by taking off bis him who leads them, and tlic sight of 
hat and bowing; when, after com- him, at the most trying moment, is 
mending the appearance of the corps, worth a fresh brigade, 
and chatting for a moment with uie In compliance wdth the recommen- 
commandiug officer, he advised that a dation of Lord Wellington, the corps 
halt should take place where we were, halted on the beautiful green hill 
and rode on. which it had attained,* but two full 

A& I had never seen the great Cap- hours elapsed ere the ba^age came 
tain of the day before, it will readily up. Tn the meantime, by far the 
be imagined that I looked at him on greater number amongst us, myself 
tlie present occasion with a degree of included, threw ourselves down upon 
admiration and respect, such as a sol- the grass, and fell fast asleep; from 
dier of seventet*n years of age, who , which we were not arouse*! till the 
duats upon his profession, is likely to arrival of the tents summoned us to 
feel for the man whom he regards as the very agreeable occupation of boil- 
its brightest ornament. There was ing our kettles and preparing break- 
in bis general aspect nothing indica- fast. This was quickly commenced; 
live of a life si>cnt in hardships and and having satisffsd the cravings of 
fatigues; nor any expression of career hunger, we dispelled every source of 
anxiety in his countenance. On the annoyance to which we were subject. 
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No. XX. 

Schxlleh’s Wilhelm Tell. 

Wilhelm Tell is one of the later or Cabal am» Love- Schiller wrote 
and favourite tragedies of thecclebra- several tragedies, constructed, it should 
te*l Schiller, known in this country seem, according to various theories, suc- 
chiefly as the author of the Robbeks, ccssivciy conceived in tlie progress of 
a drama which, in Germany, is now hisiuquiries. Of these, Wilhelm Tell 
considered, as it was by himself before has been deemed the best calculated to 
his death, as one of the venial errors be introduced to the knowledge of our 
of his youth. In luaturer years, Schll- readers, as one of the best, as most 
kr sp^talated deeply upon the nature consonant with British taste and feel- 
of tlie%ragic art, and adopted opinions ings, as national in its subject, and as 
very diffferent from those which aj>- a clecided favourite upon every Ger- 
pear to have governed the composition man theatre, even upon tliose of the 
of his earlier works. These opinions most arbitrary states. The surprise 
it were needless, and probably tedious, which this last circumstance is calcu- 
here to investigate; but it was requi- latcd to excite, may perhaps he dimi- 
sitc to mention the change of our au- nished by recollecting that the Swiss 
thor’s views, by way of preface to a champions of liberty commemorated 
piece, very unlike dthcr the Robbebs in this play, souglit only to maintain 
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old establielied rights and privileges, 
and to resist unlawful innovations ; 
more especially the attempt then ma¬ 
king by the reigning Emperor, Albert 
of Austria, to transfer the alliance of 
the Cantons from the empire, of which 
they fortnod a part, to his own bouse ; 
an attempt which, had it succeeded, 
would liavc degraded the Swiss pro¬ 
vinces from the condition of free im¬ 
perial states, to that of mere subordi¬ 
nate vassal dependencies. A love of 
liberty, so moilifed, seems to be con¬ 
sidered as innocuous, even by despotic 
governments ; although we must con¬ 
fess that some rumours have lately 
reached us, of sumlry corrections and 
improveinen ts, which havebcen j udged 
needful to render this sample of Swiss 
patriotism quile harmless. 

WirjfcT.M Tult, appears, likeWAi.- 
i.ENSTi iv, to have been modelled in a 
great measure after the fashion of our 
liistoric play ; and the imitation of 
Shakespeare is occasionally too obvious 
to escape the most careless reader. In 
truth, iL is sometimes so clcs.*, that not 
all the fervour of our devotion to 
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‘‘ Nature’s darling,” can prevent our 
wishing that the German bard, how¬ 
ever much “ Nature and ShaJtespeare 
were, be found, the same,” had rather 
imitated his prototype in studying the 
" mighty mother” herself, than con¬ 
fined bis ambition to copying her por¬ 
traits by the English ma.stor. 

But our readers would judge for 
themselves ; and we will no longer 
detain them with preliminary refldc- 
tions. 

The tragedy opens with a sort of 
emblematical representation of tlie va¬ 
rious modes of life in Switzerland, 
which being very German, and certain¬ 
ly not at all Shakespearean, we will 
give in full, together with the more 
important scene it leads to. The scene 
is upon the Lake of Lucern, anti conj- 
bines rocks, glaciers, green fields, and 
all the varieties of Alpine laiidscape. 
‘ITie national air, the Jtansdes mdiftn, 
is played whilst the curtain rises, and 
Jenni, a ^'oung fishernmii, who is dis¬ 
covered in his boat upon the hdte, 
sings to it. 


The lake’s dimpled waters to bathing invite; 

On its shore sleeps a ^outh lapt in dreams of delight, 

'Whilst he hears a soft murmur 
'Like flutes in the air. 

Like voices of angels in Paradise fair. 

But when he awakes from his soothing repose. 

High over his bosom the cool water flows; 

And from under the billow 
Resounds, “ 'rhou art mine! 

I lure the fond shepherd 
Where suns never shine.” 

(Kuoni the Herdsman appears upon the hUi and sinys — Atr, 
mriatiou of the “ lianz dcs yuc?m.“ 

Farewell, sunny fields 
Where my cattle nave fed— 

The herdsman departs 
When tlie summer has fled ; 

We haste to the vale ! We n-turn to the mountain 
When cuckoos call gaily, and birds warble sweet, 

When May, genial May, shall dissolve the diarni'd fountain. 

And earth yield new flowers to the wanderer’s feet. 

Farewell, sunny fields 
Where my cattle have fed— 

The herdsman departs 

When the suniuier had fl{d. ' ^ 

(Wek Ni the Hunter apjmra upon the roeh, and sings — Air, 
Seeond tuiriuthn of the '*l{anz des yaches.”) 

The lofty crags thunder, and tol ters the way 
Along which the hunter must follow bis prey. 

Undaunted he ventures 
O’er heap’d ice and snow, 

Where S'prtng « a stranger. 

Where flowers never blow. 
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irrHlcrneath mountain mists spread, a sea without shore. 

And tile cities of men arc distinguish’d no more. 

Only through cloudy openings 
The world can he spy, 

Where under their waters 
The green meailows lie. 

(N.B.—The metre of the original songs has been strictly followed.) 

The distant scene is darkened. A land sound is heard from the Icebergs. The 
shadows of clouds pass over the scenery. Uuoni comes out of his hut ; Webnx 
descends from the roclcs, and Kvoui from thehiUs, carrying a miffe-pail, and 
foUotced by SEm. 

Jiuodi. Haste, Jeiini ; draw the boat ashore; dispatch ! 

The dark Lord of the Valley comes ; hoarse roar 
The distant ice-peaks—Mytenstein* puts on 
Ilis night-cap; and from out tlie Wetterloeh* 

The gust blows cliill. The storm will be upoii us 
K.re we can make us ready. 

Kuotj^i. Fisherman, 

’Twill rain. My sheep feed keenly, and my dog, 

Watchman, tears up tlie ground. 

Werni. The fish are playing— 

The water-hen dives deep ; it will he stormy. 

Kitoni. Seppi, look out; is all the herd collected ? 

Seppi. Brown Liescl’s there ; I know her by her bell. 

Kuoni. Then all are safe ; she ever strays inc farthest. 
liiiodi. Herdsman, yoru: bells sound sweetly. 

Wemi, And your cattle 

Are handsome. Are they vours, cockI countryman ? 

Kuoni. I'm not so wealthy they're my noble lord’s, 

The Baron Attinghausen’s. I'm his herdsruan. 

lluodi. How well the ribbon decks that stately cow ! 

Kuoni. Ay, and die knows it too. She leads the lierd- 
Should I deprive her of her ornaments. 

She would not feed. 

Jiuodi. That is impossible 1 

How should an animal, devoid of reason. 

tt'erni. That’s quickly said, but wc bold Cluimois hunters, 

We know that beasts have reasonmg faculties. 

The Chamois, ever when diey go to feed. 

Station a sentinel, who pricks his ears. 

And when the hunter comes in sight, gives notice 
With his shrill cry. 

Ruodi, Co you now hofnewards? 

Kuoni. Yes. 

The Alpine pastures arc exliausted quite. 

Hlirni. Happily, herdsman, may you reach your home! 

Kuoni. I give you back that wish; from your excursions 
Return is more uncertain. 

Ruodi. NVho comes here. 

Running with breathless speed ? 

. Werni. I know him well— 

CoKHAD Baumcarton rushcs in. 

Baum. For Heaven’s sake, fisherman, your boat! 

Ruodi. So, so ; ‘ 

Whence all this hurry ? 


• Names of «bffcrent mountain! 
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Aram. Launch it from the shore. 

Carry me over; vou will save iny life! 

Kami, Friend, what alarms you ? 

Wemi. Who pursues your steps ? 

Baum, to Ru^i. 0 hasten, hasten I They are close upon me. 

The horsemen are ciose upon me. 

And, should they overtaVe me, 1 am lost. 

Ruodi. Why do the soldiers follow you ? 

Baum. First save. 

And after question me. 

Wemi. You’re stain'd with blood. 

Baum. Th* Imperial Governor of Rossberg. 

Kuoni. Fly you 
From Wolfenebiessen ? 

Baum. He will harm no more. 

I’ve slain him. 

AU starting. Mercy, Heaven! What have you done ? 

Baum. What every freeman in my place had done ! 

1 have but exercised a husband’s right 

’Gainst him who wrong'd my honour and my wife. 

Kuoni. How ?—Had the Governor injured your honour ? 

Baum. God and m^ trusty hatch;^ intercepted * 

The perpetration of Ms foul design. 

Wemi. Did you then, with your hatchet, cleave his head ? 

Ktimi. Oh tell us all 1 You will have ample leisure 
Whilst he unmoors his vessel from the shore. 

Baum, As I was felling timber in the woods. 

My wife, in death-like agonies, came running; 

She said the Governor was in our house. 

Had first required she should prepare a batli, 

'Ilten more, and unbecoming a chaste wife. 

She had escaped, and fled to me for help— 

1, even as 1 was, I hurried home. 

And slew him with my hatchet in the bath. 

Wemi. You acted rightly—none can blame the deed. 

Kumk The tyrant!—-He has now the just reward. 

Long merited, at TJnterwalden’s hands. 

Baum. The fact was noised abroad j 1 was pui'sued— 

Good God!—even whilst We speak-we’re losing time! 

{Thunder and lightning.) 

Kuoni. Come, boatman, hasten ; bear this worthy man 
Across the lake to safety. 

Ruodi. 'Tis impossible t 
A fearful tempest now is gathering. 

And you must wait. 

Baum. Great God! I cannot wait! 

Each instant of delay teems with destruction. 

Kuoni. In God's name venture! All are bound to aid 
Th’ unfortunate, and all may prove like need, 

{Thunder, lightning, and wind.) 
Ruodi. The tempest rages, and the lake swells high 
1 cannot steer against the winds and waves. 

Baum. {Clasping his knees.) May God so aid you as you pity me ! 
Wemi. Boatman, be merciful!—his life’s at stake. 

Kuoni. Consider, he’s a husband and a father! 

Ruodi. And have not I, like him, a life to lose f 
And am not I a husband and a father ? 

Look at the breakers, at the eddying waves 
See how the waters ^il up from th abyss! 

Gladly would I preserve the worthy man. 

But 'tw impossible—^you sec’t yourselves. 
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Baum. (^StUl kneelinff.) Then must I faU a victim to toy ibes. 
E’en whilst I gase upon the shore of safety I . 

'Tis there—my eyes can reach it, and my voice 
Re-echc^ from the coast.—Thete & the boat 
That might convey me over, and I here 
Must lie, dewairing, helpless ! 

iTuo^u. Who comes now? 

Look out! 

We-mi. Tis William Tell of Burglen comes. 

WiLLiAji Tell cames in wiih his crossbow. 

TeU. Who is it cries so piteously for help ? 

Kuoni. A man of AlzcU, who, in the defence 
Of his wife's honour, has slain Wolfenschicssen, 

The King's deputed Governor, at Rossbeig. 

The Royal horsemen chase him dose, ana he 
Entreats to be convey’d across the lake.— 

The boatman fears the storm, and will not venture. 

Ruodi. Let William TeU, able helmsman, say. 

If this be weather to attempt the passage ? 

(Violent thundery the waves swell high, and break 
Shall I plunge headlong in the jaws of heU F— 

None in their sober senses would put oill 

Tctf. The brave man thinks but little of himself;*— 

Confide in God, and save the pemecuted. 

Ruodu For those within the port, 'tis easy talking.— 

There is the vessel, tliere the lake before you 
Venture yourself. 

TeU. The billows may have mercy— 

.The Governor has none—Attempt it, boatman. 

Kuani and Wemi. Oh save him 1 Pritiice save him ! 

Ruodi. Though he were 
My brother, or the oflspring of my loins, 

It were impossible! 'IVday’s the feast 
Of Simon and of Jude, when stiU the lake 
Rages, and claims its wonte<l sacrifice. 

Tell. There is no profit here in idle words; 

Time presses, and the man must be asslsteil. 

Say, lioatman, will you venture? 

Ruodi. No, I cannot. 

TeU. In God’s name be H, then! Give me tlie boat; 

I wiU attempt it, with what skill 1 have. 

Kuoni. Excellent Tell! 


Werni. See there, the g||^ant hunter! 

Baum. You’re my preserver—^my good angel. Tell! 

Tell. 1 may preserve you from the Governor, 

The tempest’s mrils ask a different arm ; 

Yet are you safer in the hands of God 

Than those of men. (To Kuoni.) Good fellow-countrymaii. 
Should 1 hero meet the fate to man allott<^. 

Comfort niy wife j tell her I did but that, 

I could not leave undone. (Springs into the boat.) 

Kuoni. You, who’re accounted 
A master-steci'sman, dare not undertake 
What TeU has ventured. 


Ruodi. Retter men tlian I 
Rival not TeU; there is not in the range 
Of the whole mountain region such another. 


Of the whole mountain region such another. ^ , u 

Werni, (who has cliudied upon the rocks.) Now he puts off—God be 
thy wd, bold sailor! 

See how the vessel tosses on the waves! . i 

Kuoni, (On ike sltore.) The flood sweUs over It—I sec t no longer 1- 
Yet stay, 'tis there again t How powerfully 
'fhe brave heart hol£ his course, and stems the brokers. 

VoL. XVII. »R ^ 
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Sm»‘ Here, at full gallop, come the royal horsemen! 

Kuoni. 'Tis they!—This of a truth was help at need. 

{A trMfp of Landenberg’s horsemen come f>«,) 
First Horseman. Deliver up the murderer we seek ! 

Second Horseman. This way he came—^in vain would you conceal 
him. ' 

Kuoni and Uwdi, Whom mean you, soldiers ? 

First Horseman. {Perceiving the boat.) Hell!—What is't I sec ? 
fVerni. Is't him there in the boat you seek ?—Ride on— 

Lay in your spurs; you yet may overtake him. 

Second Horseman, Curse on't, he has escaped us! 

First Horseman. {ToKuoni and Ituodi.) Ay, but you, 

Who have assisted him, shall pay for it! 

Fall on their herds! Tear down their cottages! 

Put all to fire and sword! ( ITiey go out hastily.) 

Seppi. Oh, my poor lambs! {Huns out after them.) 

Kuoni. Can I not save my herds ? {Follows.) 

Werni. The Savages! 

Ruodi, {Wnnging his hands.) Father of justice and of mercy, when. 
When wilt thou send us a deliverer ! {They foUoiv.) 

The next scene transports us to (he canton of Schwytz, where a long con¬ 
versation upon the state of the country takes place between Werner, Staufiiicher, 
and his wife Gertrude. Present evils and future dsingers are amply discussed ; 
and occasion is taken to display the hanpy and independent condition of the 
wealthy peasant-proprietors, who hold tneir estates in fief directly of the Em¬ 
peror, 

Even so, 

As hold their lands the princes of the empire. 

The husband, however, seems to think it better to endnre everything, than t«> 
incur the hazards of war. The wife takes the more spirited side of the argu¬ 
ment, and enforces it so powerfully, that, in tlic cud, Staufiachcr detonnines 
to visit the Canton of Uri, and there consult with W^ter Furst, and the ba¬ 
ron of Attinghausen, 

Whot though of noble family. 

Yet loves the people, honouring antique customs, 

upon what can be done under existing circumstances. As they arc withdraw¬ 
ing to prepare for his jcumey, William Tell arrives with his protetje, whom lie 
drivers over to Stauflkeher’s hospitality. 

We now return to tiri, where, in the village ol Altdorf, we find a fortress 
building, to command the country, which William Tell remarks. 

What bands have built,, liands can tSitroy ; the house 

Of liberty stands there, {pointing to Urn mountains) founded by God! 

In this scene we have a representation of the miseries and cruelties belong¬ 
ing to the services of villeinage, somewhat analogous to a slave-driving exhi¬ 
bition. The well-known hat is then introduced, and the Governor Gesslcr’s 
proclamation, commanding ivery one to approach it with bent knee, and hcitd 
uncovcwl, is read. In the midfet of all this come Tell and Staufiachcr, and, 
as Schiller s^tns to have laboured earnestly to show his hero’s perfect freedom 
fro^a revolutionary principles, we will give their dialogue. 

Tell. You have your answer, so farewell, good W'erncr. 

Stauffl Where go you ? , Do not hasten from me thus, 

.• Tdl. My house rejquircs the presence of the father, 

Staujf. My heart is heavy, I would talk with you, 

^ TeU. A heavy heart cannot by words be lightened. 

Stauffl But w'ords conduct to deeds. 

Tell, llie only deed 

Suiting the times, is silence and endurance. 
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Stauff. Shall we endure what is intolerable ? 

Tell, These haughty rulers never govern long. 

When from tlie dark abyss the tempest bursts, 

His fire the sailor quenenesj and his ship 
Steers towards the haven, whilst the mighty spii-it 
Stalks harmless, well nigh.trackless, o’er the earth. 

Let every one live stilly in his home;— 

Power gladly leaves the {waceiuL man at peace. 

Stuvff. Believe yoji that ? 

Tell. The very serpent stings not. 

If unprovoked.~Thc tyrants will grow weary 
Of persecution, if the laud be quiet. 

Siauff'. We might do much, if we but held together. 

Tell. In shipwreck, singly, eacli man best escapes. 

Stauffl Hesert you coldly.thus the common cause? - 

Tell. ’Tis best tliat each rely upon himself. 

Stauffl When they're united, c en the weak prove mighty. 

Trli. Ay, but tlxe strung is mightiest alone. 

Stauffl Then if the country, in despair, should aim 
For her defence, she must not count on you 

JVrt. Tell rescues the fall’n lamb from the abyss. 

And think you he can e’er forsake hbi friends ? 
in your deliberations leave me out; 

’Tis not for me to ponder, muse, arid doalit. 

But, when my country calls, and points the deed, 

'IVll shall not fail her in her hour of need. 

Tell and Stauftacliev then separate, upon a slight fault, had souglit refuge 
and the scene concludes by a work- in Furst's house. From his conceal- 
inan's falling off the roof of the for- ment he overhears Btauffacher inform 
tress that is in progress; by the run- his friendly host-—in the course of a 
ning in of the Lady Bertha of Bru- detail of the emelties exerciseil by the 
neck, a Swiss heiress, under the guar- Imperial vicegerents—that the Govev- 
diaiiship of Gessler; by her offering nor Landenbcrg had summoned his, 
money to save the Mien man’s life; Mclchthai’s father, to deliver up Ida 
and lastly, by a violent philippic offending son to jmsticc, and upon the 
against Austrians, nobles, and gold, old man’s refusal, had caused his eyes 
from the stono-masons employed in to be put out, and bad confiscated Ids 
building. whole property. The agonized son 

The fourth and last scene of the rushes tortn from his refuge, to in- 
tirst act, contains the proposed con- quire the fiarticulars, and we will in- 
sultation upon the condition of public sevt Ids first speech of lurnentaiion 
affairs between Werner, Stauifachcr, over his fathers misfortune, which 
and Walter Furst. A thinl interlo- possesses,we tldnk, considerable beau- 
cutor takes pjtrt in tlic discussion, ty. We shall 6|>are our readers the 
This person, a young man of Unter- introiluctory stage directions, remark- 
walden, named Mclchthal, having fled ing, eu passant, that German authors 
from Ids home to avoid the severe pu- appear to entertain a very mean opi- 
nislimeiit inflicU-d by the governor, nion of their actors’ intellects. 

Oh I the eye's light, of all the gifts of Heaven 
It is the noblest, dearest! Every being 
Lives upon light, fty, every happy creature— 

The very plant turns joyful to its rays— 

And he must sit in night, ftroping about 
In everlasting darkness I Never more 
Shall Ire eqjoy the meadow’s tender green, 

The flow’ret’smelting wlours, nor the bright, 

'fire roseate tints of tite high mountain-snows. 

'I’o die is nothing-But to live deprived 

Of sight, is misery indceil! 
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It can gcarcely be necessary to state, which the weak are induced to sub> 
that the youth's revengeful ardour mit tamely to a powerful invader, 
stimulates Stauffachcr's manly reso- The uncle then asserts that Ulrick is 
lution, and finally overbears the cau- not governed by the motives which he 
tion of age in Furst. 'The latter pro- brings forward, but seduced by the 
poses to consultthc nobles; butMelch* charms of Bc:^ia of Bruncck, and 
tlial vehemently objects, and Stauffa- warns him that, although the beauti- 
cher observes tW me nobility are not ful heiress bo held out to him as a 
yet as much oppressed as the peasant- lure, she will not, in the end, be be- 
ry, but will dotmtless assist when they stowed upon his simplicity. The ne- 
see the Und in arms. It is finally dc- phew goes off without answering, and 
termined that each shall find ten as- the Boron ends the scene, with a fine 
sociates in his own. canton, and that tirade against modem degeneracy, 
the whole thirty-three shall assemble We now come to the scene of the 
at ni^t, in a very retired meadow, confederacy at Rutli; and although it 
named Rutli; and, after a very Ger- be, to borrow an American expression, 
man clasping of hands, in augury of somewhat lengthy, we shall insert it, 
the union of their Cantons, they sepa- inasmuch as to omit it, in a play of 
rate. _. the deliverance of Switzerland, would 

The second Act opens in the baro- be, if i^ot quite omitting the part of 
nial mansion of the Lords of Atting- Hamlet, according to tne announce- 
hausen ; and after a few touches of ment of the country play-bill, at least, 
the patriarchal manners of_ the Swiss omitting the transactions of Runny- 
noblcs, we are presented with a long mede, in a history of King John, 
dialogue between-the Baron, a vene- Besides, if not strikingly dramatic, 
table old man of eighty-five, and his according to our ideas, it is interesting, 
nephew and heir, Ulrick of Rudenz, by its fragments of Swiss history and 
a youth who appears to have been gt- tradition, by its illustrations of the 
tracted by the pomps and splendours habits of life, induced by the nature 
of royalty. The uncle urges him to of the country, and by its thorough 
break his connexion with the Govern- Germanism, if wc may be allowed to 
or, and devote himself to the defence coin such a word, 
and protection of his native land; his 'J’he minute description of tlie sce- 
exhortations to patriotism, and eulo- ncry wc shtdl omit, and merely inform 
gies of Switzerland, despite tlieir pro- our readers, that the Unterwalden party 
lixity, are spirited and poetical, llie arc die first to arrive, and Melchthaf, 
nephew, in reply, professes a thirst of before they appear on the stage, speaks, 
fame not to be gratified amidst the 'llio occasional imitation of the night- 
obscurity of his paternal valleys, and scene in Brutus's garden, in Juuus 
alleges all the specious arguments by C.es.vk, we heed hardly point out. 

MeMii/ud. The mountain past now opens; follow me ; 

I know that rock, and the small cross it bears— 

We've reach'd the goal, vte are at Rutli. 

Winkdried. Listen I 

Sewa. "Us empiy. 

Meier. Here we find no countrymen; 

We Untofwalders first are at our post. 

Mekh. Mow goes the night ? 

Baumgarten. Uppn the Sclislieng.* 

( The JSwfflon— Watt^tnen call the second hour. A distant 
befl is heard. 

Meier. Peace, hark! * 

Burkhardt. The mass-bell in the finest'chapdi-... 

Across the lake frero Schwytz how sweet it chiq&l 
- Klam. The air is clear, that bears the sound so fer. 

Mekh. Let some go gather wood, and' light a fire 
That may blaze high against our comrades come. 

{Two men go out. 


The name of a mountain. 
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Seim. It is a lovely moonlight night; the lake 
Lies tranquil as a mirror. 

Burk. Our Scbwytz friends 
Will have an easy passage. 

WinJicl. Ha! Look there! 

Look there ! Do you not see ? 

Meier. What should we see ? 

Ay, in good truth, a rainbow in the night! 

MeJ^. The moonbeams fashion it. 

Klaus. A wondrous sign! 

Many now living ne'er saw moonlight rainbow. 

Sewa. 'Tis double; there's a fainter bow above. 

Baum. A boat now passes underneath the arch. 

Melch. Stauffacher's barkj ne’er did that worthy man 
Weary his friends with waiting. 

{Goes with Baumgarten to the shore. 

Meier. They of Uri 
Are the most dilatory. 

Burk. They must take 
A long and traious mountain path, to cheat 
Their Governor's suspicious watchfulness. 

( During this time the two men have lighted a fire in the mukUs 
of the meadow. 

Meledi. (o« the shore.) Wlio goes there ? Give the word! 

Stauffaaier, {below.) Friends of the country! 

i^AU go to the back of the stage to receive the new comers. Sraur- 
• FACiiER and ten others land from the boat. 

All. Welcome! 

STacFFACHsa and Melchthat. come forward, whilst the rest remain greeting 
each other at the back of the Stage. 

Melch. Oh worthy Stauffacher ! I’ve seen 
Him, who never more can look upon me. 

I’ve laid my band upon his darken’d eyes. 

And have, from those extinguish'd suns, drank in 
Burning, insatiable desire of vengeance. 

Stauff'. Not vengeance—'Tis not to avenge the past. 

But future evils to prevent, we meet. ’ 

—Now say, what have you tor the common cause 
III Unterwalden done? How many gain’d ? 

How think the peasantry ? And how did you 
Yourself escape the snares of treachery ? 

Metch. Across the fearfril raoiuitain of Surenne, 

Across wide-spreading Helds of desert ice, 

Wliere sound there’s none except the vulture’s cry, 

1 reach'd the Alpine pasture pounds, where meet 
The herdsmen from the EngSberg and Uri, 

And greeting, let their cattle feed in common. 

In the wild foaming torrent ^at pours down 
From the eternal ice, I quench’d my thirst; 

1 rested in, now empty, summer shcalin|;8, 

Lan^ord and ^cst, until I reach'd th' abodes 
Of living, socim men. Ev’n those lone valleys 
Already mng with the atrocity— 

ThettM^minitted—and ray sufferings 
Procured^e pious reverence in. each hut 
I visited upon my pilgrimage. 

I found these upright souls ftdl of resentment 
Against these new oppressions of our rulers: 

For even as their Alps from age to age 

Have borne the self-same herbs, their rivers liow d 

Along the self-same berls, the very clouds 
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And windd follow'd unchangeably one course^ 

Ev’n so unalter'd have old forms and customs 
Come down from ancesUff to late descendant; 

They’ll notendure to see bold innovation 
Intrude on old Lercditary osa^ 

They gave me their'hard han^ down from the walls 
They reach’d their rusty swords> and when I named 
Those names amidst the mountains holiest, 

Your own and Walter Furst’s, then in their eyes 
I iighten’d glad consciousness of valour. Wliat 
You should judge right they swore to execute. 

They swore to follow you, ev’n unto death. 

Thus hurrying, safe beneath the sacred shelter 
Of hospitality, from farm to farm, 

I reach’d my native valley, where wide-spread 
My khulred dwell;—And when I found my fatberj 
Plunder’d and blind, lying on stranger’s straw, 

Living on aims of charitable men— 

Stauff\ Merciful Heaven! 

Mcich. No, I did not weep ! 

1 wasted not in helpless tears, the strength 
Of my hot-burning anguish. In my breast 
Deeply 1 lock’d it as a costly treasure, 

And thought of nothing but of action, action! 

I crept through every mountaiit cleft and fissure, 

No vale so hidden it escaped my search, 

Ev’n at th' eternal Gktseher’H* ice-clad foot 
I sought and found cabins inhabited, 

And wheresoe'er my venturous foot could reach 
I found abhorrence of this tyranny. 

For even there, upon the utmost verge 
Of living nature, where the stifteuing earth 
No longer yields to culture, even there 
Plunders the av’rice of our governors. 

With stinging words I roused tlie inmost spirit 
Of these plain herdsmen—Heai't and soul they’re oui's ! 

Staiiffl Ill little time you have achieved great thing’s. 

I have done more—What our bold peasants dread 
Are those two fortresses, Ilossberg and Sarnen; 

Shelter'd behind their battlements, foe 
Securely sits, and ravages the land. 

Their strength with my own eyes to ascertain 
I went to Sa;^i, and explored the castle. 

Statiffl Sought you Uje tiger in his very den ? 

MeL'h. In pilgrim garb disguisal, tliitncr I went, 

And at his revels saw tlie Governor, ^ . 

Judge if I know my feelings to consol! 

1 saw my enemy and slew Turn not, 

Stanjfl Your boldness'was indeed by Fortune favour’d. 

. (TAc other courUrymen come fortem’d to them. 
But tell me now what upright friends you bring. 

Let me know all, in perfect confidence 
.j JS^ at afterwards we may unfold our hearts. 

Meier. Excellent man! Through the three provinces 
Who knows not thee ? Meier of Sarnen, I, 

■ And tliis iny nephew, Struth of Winkelried. , 

Stanff '. You speak no unknown name; a Winkelried 


" 'fhe Oenuan name forgAicicrr, which, there being no corresponding EhgKsh word, 
us been preserved, in preference to using another c<ptaUy foreign expresaion. 
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Destroy d the dragon iu the Weiler marsh, 

Purchasing victory even witli his life. 

V^nkel. My ancestor, most worthy Stanftachcr. 

Mrlch, {(.helping twn men.) In villeinage, uiwn the convent lauds 
Of Isngelborg, these dwell behind the forest,-— 

You will not scorn them for their servile state. 

Because they live not frce-inen on tiie land 
Like us.^-—Tlicy love their country, and they bear 
A good report. 

^ Siaiiff. {to both.) Give me your hands! J^ct hnn 
Enjoy nis happiness who owes not sendee 
To any upon earth ; but honesty 
In all conditions thrives. 

llimn. Here’s Master Reding, 

Our former Landamman. 

Meier. I know him well; 

My aiivcrsary who contends with me 
For an inheritance. Good Master Hediuir, 

We’re foes before our judges,—here we’n. friends. 


, , ylm'y mnkr hands,) 

T-hat s frankly spoken. ■’ 

Winkel. Hark ! They come : I hear 
The horn of TTri. 

{To the right and left i rnieri tnen apjicar. lUheeadiiu) the $khs 
irith lanterns.) 

Hans. See the wortJiy priest. 

The pious minister of (iod. conies with them. 

He shrinks nor from the terrors of the night. 

Nor from the arduom, way.—A faithful shepherd 
Watching his flock. 

liunni. Next comes the Sacrisian, 

And Walter Kurst; but William Tell I s.e»' not. 


M.TKa Fuust and ten others emne d>>u'n from the Mountains Th, ulml, 
thirty-three assemble round the Fire. 

T'ursi. So must we, on our own inheritance. 

On our iiaternal soil, like munlercrs 
Steal secretly tc^ethcr, and beneath 
The shades of night, wlioso darksome cl ak, or ginlt. 

Or black conspiracy shunning the light. 

Alone should cover, must we cautiou^y 
vSeek those just rights, that are as pure and cliar 
As is the noontide sun’s resplendent heam. 

Meleh. Be sati.sfled that what dark iiiglit lias broodisl, 

Freely and fearlessly shall meet the sun. 

Hofiiefimn, the Iciest. Confctlcratcs, hear words that fbal in^pncs ' 
In substitution for a lawful diet 
We are assembled, and may represent 
The universal nation; let us then. 

According to the ancient usages 

l*ractiseil iu happier times, rule our i>roccp«lii»gs 

What in our meeting is irregular, 

t)iir bitter need must justify—Onr 

Wherever justice is observed, is present; 

And here, hibeath his Hcav'n we stand. 

Stauff'. Bcft so ; 

According to old usages proceed. 

And through night’s darkness our good cause shall shine. 

Meleh. Our numbers are imperfect, bat all ficarU, 

And our best men, are here. 

Hann^ Our books are wanting, 

But their contents are on our hearts cngravcil. 
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Ross^. Then fonn the ring, and phuit the sircn^s of power 
Within't. 

Jffans. First, take the liandamman his post. 

And station his associates at his side. 

Sacristan. Three provinces are present ; which enjoys 
' The right to nve a chief to this assembly P 

Afeter. Un and Sdiwytz may for that right contend, 

We men of UnterwaMeu yield it freely. 

Melch. We yield it. We are the petitioners 
Who call upon our strong friends for help. 

Stax^l. L^t ,Uri take the sword then ; Uri’s banner 
Precedes our own, upon the solemn inarch 
To Rome, for the imperial coronation. 

Furst. The honour of the sword belong to Schwytz, 

Since we from Sdliwytz all boast our origin. 

Rossel. This gen'rous controversy let me end; 

Sdiwytz shall in council lead, Uri in r/sa. 

Furst, (giving the sword to Stauffacher.) Receive it, then. 

Stat^. Not unto me, to age 
That honour’s due. 

George. Ulrick the smith is oldest. 

Hans. The man is worthy, but not free by Inrth; 

No villain can be jtdge in Sdiwytz. 

Stauff. Is not 

Our farmer Landamman amongst ns here ? 

Seek you a worthier than Irel Reding ? 

Furst, Be Reding of our diet president. 

You who agree with me, hold up your hands. 

(Alt hold up their right hands.) 

Reding, (odvaneing into the centre.) 1 cannot lay my hand upon 
our books ; 

Therefore, by those eternal stars in heaven, 

1 swear I wiu not deviate from strict justice! 

(The two swords arejdac&l hf^ore him, a <drele is formed round 
him ; Sckwgtx in the middle, Uri on the right, VnterwoMen. 
on the left. He stands kojiitig upon his battle-sword.) 

Now say, wherefore the moantain>races meet 
Here, on the lake's inhospitable shore. 

In the dark hour when spirits walk the earth ? 

Say, wliat the purport ofilhe new alliance 
We here contract, bend^ .the starry sky ? 

Stauff. (coming forwat^,) ’Tis not a new oitiaucc we contract ; 

Tis an old union, fbrm'd by our forefathers, 

We would renew. Observe, confederates! 

Although the mountains and tlie lake divide us. 

And each, a separate people, rules itself, 

Yet are we but one race, sprung from one blood. 

And, from one home, together wo came here. 

Winkd. Then truly do our ancient legends tell 
That we iVom distant regions v/ander’d hither ? 

Prithee impart what of the tale you know. 

Strengthening onr new alliance with old ties. 

Stauff. Hear, then, what hoary*hcaded herdsmen tell: 

A vaigUl^ nation dwelt far north from hence, 

And suf^r’d from a famine grievously j 
.-The people, in their need asserohling, ord^’d 
That each tenth citizen, by lot, shomd quit 
His country. They obey'd 1 A mighty army. 

Husbands and wives, lamenting, towards the sun 
They went, fighting their way through Germany, 

Even to thtise mountains; nor,upon their march 
ITiey wearied, till, within a savage valley. 
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Where, amidst meadows, now, the Aluotta flowi<_. 

They stood. No traces there of men appear'd ; 

Have that one hut stood lonely on the snore, 

Wliere sat a ferryman, for passengers 
Patiently waiting. But the lake swell’d high 
Its billows, nor allowed the wanderers i>assage. 

More closely then they view’d the land, beheld. 

The richness of its forests and its tbuntoins. 

And almost dc'cm'd it their loved native wuntry. 

With that they fix’d to settle there; they built 
The good old village SchwytK, and many a day 
Of ivc;u-y toil endured, ere they subdued 
'I'lie strong, wide-spreading roots of the old forest. 

Then, when the soil no more could feed their numbers,- 
'I'hc y traversed the black mountain far as Wcissland, 

W'here, hid behind th’ eternal wall of ice, 

\nother nation s])eaks another tongue. 

They built the village Stauz, besido the Kernwald, 

The village Altdorf, on the i(icuss’.s banks— 

But ever miiulful of their origin, 

Amidst the many tribes of foreigners 
Who have, since then, establish’d colonics 
Throughout the land, the men o<' »chwy tz remain 
Distinguish'd. Heart and blood proclaim themsclve-,. 

(^Ghmuj his hands to riyht uiul iejt.) 

I tuns. Oh yes, yes! All are of one blood, one heart! 

.4/i, {tukinfi fumiis.) We are one |jeople, and will act in unison 5 
Slanlf'. The other nations btar a foreign yoke ; 

Tht-y have submitted to the conqueror. 

Nay, on our borders dwell there sotne, who stoop 
'I’o render villein-services, bequeathing 
Their children slav'ry as their heritage. 

But we, who from the pure and ancient stock 
Of Schwytz are sprung, untainted hold our freedom I 
Wc never bent the knee to princes, we , 

(’hose freely the protection of the Emperor. 

llossel. It was the Empire that we freely cliose 
Oiir guard and our protection: 'tis express’d 
(dearly in Emperor Fredric's ancient charter. 

Siuv^. Without a sovereign not the freest men 
t^an live ; there must be a superior judge 
By whose decision strife may be appeaara. 

Thence, for their lands recover'd from the waste. 

Our ancestors did honour to the Emperor, 

The Lord of Germany and Italy ; 

And, like the other freemen in iiis empire. 

They swore to reuiler him the warriors service. 

Fv>r *tis the single duty of the free 

'I'o guard the empire, that protects themselves. 

Melch. All beyond that is slavery. 

Stmtff'. Whene'er 

The feudal army nurch’d, out fathers follow'd 
'Phe Emperor’s banner, and his battles fonght ; 

In amis they guarded him through Italy, 

'I’o place upon his brow th’ Imperial crown ; 

At home, % their old laws and usages, 

Glailly they ruled themselves. T’he Emperor’s right 
Was only to pronounce the doom of such 
As merited to die. For that he named 
Some mighty Count inh^itiug our land, 

Voi.. XVII. ^ g 
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Who, >svheQ a crime was wrought, was summon’d hither; 

Where, in the fece of clay, in open air. 

Simply and plainly, without fear of men. 

He spoke the sentence of the law. What proof 
Is here of slavery? If any deem 
My words erroneous, let him better speak. 

Ci'orge. 'Tis as you’ve said. No arbitrary power 
‘\V'’as e’er endured amongst us. 

Staytffl Wc refused 
Obedience, even to the Emperor, 

When, favouring the Church, he wrested justice. 

For when the Abbot of Einsiedlen claim’d 
Those Alps, that from the earliest times our hcids 
Had paatured—on an old Imperial charter, 

Granting the iinocvn’d waste unto the Abbey, 

He groxtnded his pretensions—As it seem'd. 

The former Monks conceal’d our name and being— 

We answer’d boldly thus —“ That ancient charter 
Was fraudulently gain'd; no Emi)eror 
Can grant our projirty, and if Uie Empire 
Deny us justice, on our mountains we ’ 

But little need the Empire 1”—Thus our fathers 
Spake; and shall we endure the novel yoke 
Of shame ? Shall we from foreign vassals bear 
What ev’n the mightiest Emperor to us 
Dared not propose ? With our own induatry 
This soil we have created,—the old wood, 

That was a dwelling but for bears, have we 
Transform’d into a residence for men. 

The Dragon-brood, that, threatening, venom-swcll'd. 

Possess’d OUT marshes, we’ve destroy’d. The fogs. 

That darkling hung, over unwholesome swamps, 

We have dis^Kirsed ; have burst the hardest rocks. 

And, for the traveller, over the abyss 
Have led a path secure. The land is ours. 

By centuries of possession, and shall now 
Tne servant of a foreign Lord presume 
To come and forge us fetters, do us shame. 

Upon our own iidieritance ? Have we 
Against such tyranny nor help nor hojie? 

{Afptalivn amonj^d die jieopk.'y 
No, there’s a limit to the despot’s power. 

W’hen the oppress’d can find nor law nor justice. 

When his hanl burthen glows intolerable,— 

Then, in bold confidence, he turns to Heaven, 

From thence down-snatching his eternal rights. 

That there, above, reside, inalienable, 

Uninjurable, as the stars themselves 1 
Then does the old, primeval state of nature 
Return, when man stood, unto man opposed. 

Our last reliance, when all others fail. 

The sword, is given us—lawfully may we 
Our chiefest treasures guard from violence;— 

And here we stand thi bulwarks of our countiy! 

Here stand wc to defend our wives, our children f 

AH, {clMhing their swords,) Here stand we to defend our wives, 
our children! 

Rossel. Yet ere you draw the sword, reflect maturely. 

Yet may all peaceably be with the Emperor 



less.] Sckiikr's mOtelm Tett. 

Condudedr Speak a aingle word, and straight 
The very tyrants who oppress you nOw, 

Will fawn upon you. Do what is required, 
denounce the Empire and acknowledge Austria. 

Hans. What says the priest ? To Austria do homage 1 
Bwrk. Hear him not! 

WitUtel. 'Tis the counsel of a traitor. 

His country's foe! 

Reding. Be calm, confederates! ^ 

Sewa. After such wrongs, submit to Austria. 

Klaus. To violence shall we yield what we refused 
To clemency ? 

Mnr, So doing, we were slaves. 

And merited our lot! 

Hans. Whoever names 
Submission to proud Austria shall forfeit 
AU rights of free-born Swiss.—-Landaraman, I 
Demand that this be the first general law 
We here tlecree. 

Melch. Be’t so. Who speaks of yielding 
To Austria shall aU rights, all honour forfeit! 

None shall receive him to his social hearth. 

AH, {hohlinff up their rlj^ht hands.') Wc will that this be law . 
Jiediii^, {a}tcr a 'pause.) The law has passed. 
liosset. Now are you free, tliis law confiwns you so. 

Never shall Austria wring from us by force 
That which her kindly wooing fail’d to win. 

Jost-Weiler. Proceed wc with the bvisiness of the Diet. 
]icdin}f. Confederates, have all gentle means been tried ? 

Is't sure the King knows all ? Our injuries 
Can never be his will.—One last attempt! 

Let us convey onr sufferings to his car. 

Before we draw the sword. Ev’n when most just 
The cause, still violence is terrible; _ 

And God assists only when roan denies. 

Rtauffacher {to Hunn.) 'Tis now your part to speak. 

Hunn. I w'cnt to Itheinfeld, 

Bearing to the Imperial Court, complaints 
Of the oppressions of these Governors, 

And claiming that frcsli Charter of our rights. 

Which ev’ry Prince at his accession grants. 

I found there messengers from many cities 
Of Suabia's States, and of the Rhine’s rich banks. 

Upon like errands. All received their parchments, 

And joyfully turn’d homewards. I, your Envoy, 

Was to the Counsellors rdferr’d, and they 
Dismiss’d me with this empty consolation: 

The Blmperor at present had no leisure. 

But at some future time would recollect us. 

As I, dejectedly, pass’d through the Halls 
Of this right roy.al Castle, far apart 
I saw Duke John of SuaUa ^aud in tears ; 

Witir him the Lords of Wan and Tsqrerfeld. 

They call'd me, and thus spoke: Redress yourselves; 

Expect no justice from the Emperor. 

Does he not rob the son of his own brother. 

Detaining from him his inheritance ? 

The Duke claims his maternal property. 

Urging he’s of full age, and now in person 
Should rule his States and subjects. Tbe reply f 
The EmpertHr placed a garland on his head, 

And said that was the ornament for youth! 
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/Ians, You’ve heard. Expect not from the Emperor 
Justice or law ! Wc must reilress ourwdvea, 

Reding. Notrght else remains. Now counsel how we best 
May happily effect our purpose. 

/•'urstf i^advancimr htto the rhiff.') We 
Seek to throw off ahhorr’il constraint ; the rights^ 

Which from oiu- fathers we inherited. 

We would maintain; but cherish no desire 
For lawless innovation. To the Emperor 
llemain what is the Emperor’s due; and ho 
Who to a Lord owes fealty, discharge 
llis vassal- duties Justly. 

Meier, I hold lands 
In vassalage of Austria. 

Fnrst, Continue 

'I’o render Austria all due services. 

Jthsi, Wnler. I to the Lord of Rappersweil pay toll. 

Fnrsf. Continue to discharge his just demands. 

Jtossel. I am sworn servant to our Lady of Zurich. 

Fnrst. Perform your bounden duty to the cloister. 

Staulp I hold no fief but of the Empire. 

Farsi. Do 

What must be done; no more. The governors, 

VFith all their instruments, we will exjK!!, 

And level with the dust their fortresses. 

But, if it be possible, eve’ll shed no blood. 

Fn)vc to the Emperor, that alone constrain'd 
By hard necessity, have we refused 
The duties of obedience and submission; 

And if he sees us steadfastly remain 
M'ithin the bounds of justice, haply wisdom 
May quell his angersince a nation arm’d 
That moderates its rage, awakes resjTect 
In every enemy.— 

Reding. But how proceed 
Our foe is arm’d, and will not peaceably 
Give way. 

Stanff. He will, beholding us in arms ; 

We must surprise him ere he be iireparecl. 

Meter. Easily said, but difficult to do. 

Two powerful fortresses comrnaml the country. 

Protect the enemy, and will become 

night dangerous should the Emperor invade ns. 

llossberg and Sarnen must be master’d both. 

Ere in me provinces a swoni he drawn. 

Stanff'. Delay tlius, and the foe will be forewarn’d: 

Wc are too numerous for secrecy. 

Miner, 'riiere dwells no traitor in tire Forest States. 
Roesel. Zeal, in its warmth, proves often indiscreet. 
Fnrst. Altdorf’s stronghohl, if we procrastinate, 

Will be completed, and ttie Governor 
FarUier secured. 

Meier. You think but of yourselves ! 

Sirn’istan. You are unjust. 

.. 3ie\er, Abc we unjust? Dares Uri 
Thus slaitder Untcrwaldeii ? 

Rating. On your oaths 
Preserve the peace! 

Meier. Ay, if, with Uri, Schwyt* 

Be leagued against us, we must needs submit. , 

Redmg. I must reprove you in the Diet's )int^|||v. 





dchUkt’t Wilhelm Tel!. 

For that your violence dwiurba ite order* ' 

Do we not all uphold the eelf-same cause ? 

Winkcl. 'Twcre best until the Christmas Festival 
Defer our enterprize. 'Tis dien the customs 
That all inhabitants should to the castle 
Bear presents for die Governor. So may 
Ten or a dozen men within tlie walls 
Assemble unexpectedly, concealing 
Sharp blades aliout them, that may to their staves 
He quickly join’d, since none may enter arm’d 
'llie fortress!. Onr main strength may wnbush’d lie 
In the adjoining forest, and so soon 
As the first few are masters of the gates. 

Burst forth, upon the sounding of a horn. 

From tWr concealments;-So the castle’s ours J 

I’ll undertake for Kossberg. In that castle 
A maiden dwells who loves me ; easily 
I can persuade her to affix a ladder, 

T' admit my nightly visit. Once above, 
ril introduce my friends. 

HefUrtif. Is this delay 
The will of &11 here present ? 

( TItti yreater jHirt fuUd up their honds; Stctnffiichcr omtnfs them.) 

Staufl'. It is carried 
By twenty against twelve. 

Fur-ii, Upon the tiny 

Appointed, if the castles fall, from mountain 
To mountain, must the signal fires convey 
'I'll' intelligence; the people in a bwly, 

Must then, at every province's chief place, 

Assemble sudden ; and the Governors, 

When they behold how seriously we arm, 

Believe me, will rejoice to shun the contest. 

And, peacefully escorted, to retire 
Beyond our frontiers. 

Siiivff'. ’Tis from Gessler only 
1 dread resistance—^h’ormklably he 
With horsemen is surrounded; without blood 
] le will not quit the field, and, even cxpell'd, 
lie will remain a fearful enemy. 

’Tis hard, almost ’tip dangerous, to spare him. 

Jianmgarten. Where desperate is the danger 1m* my post' 

To William Tell I owe my rescued life; 

And in my country’s cause, now that my liotiour 
I have preserved, and satisfied my heart, 

Would gladly risk it. 

liedinff. Patient wait th' occasion-; 

The projier season brings the proper measure. 

I.cave something to the hour. But lo! whilst we 
Our .solemn diet hold by night, the morn 
lias ruddied o’er the highest mountain peaks. 

Quick let us separate, before the Sun 
Betray ns with nis radiance. 

Fnrst. Do not fear; 

Darkness withdraws but slowly from these valleys* 

' (All ivvolurUarilg take off their hatSy a7id gasse revetrtiflg 

upon the dawn.) 

Jtosset. llere, by this holy light, whidi first greets us— 

Before those nations who, beueam our feet 
Besidijiig, l^dly draw tlieir painful br^th. 

Amidst thMneful smoke and fog of cities— 

Swear we tn^atb of this, our new alliance. 
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<^Wo sweat to fbrm a nation all of brothers, 

Whom nor distress nor danger shall divide! * 

(All present repeat his words, holing up (heir fingers.) 

'"We will be free as our forefathers were. 

And swear to die rather than live enslaved! 

{AU repeat as before.) 

Wc swear to place our coufiderice in God, 

And not to tremble at the power of man! 

(^AU r^eat as before, and embrace each other.) 
Stauff. Now each take quietly his separate way. 

And join his friends, his kindred! I<et the herdsman 
Winter his herd in peace, and silently 
Gain new confederatea to our cause. Endure 
What, till th' appointed time, must be endured ! 

Suffer the tyrants to increase their reckoning. 

Till the great day of retribution comes, 

Repaying general and private debts. 

I.ct every man restrain Ids own just rage. 

And each revengeful wish sternly control j 
For he, whom selfish inj'ries now engage, 

Betrays the mighty cause that claims his heart and soul! 

(JVhilst they separate in three different ways, in senoiis tranquil¬ 
lity, the Orclmtra plays a solemn air. The scene remains opm, 
presenting the spectach of sunrise upon the Ice Mountains.) 

This solemn music aud sunrise serve to fill up the entre-ncte ; and the third 
act opens in William Toll's cottage-garden, where we are intr»Kluccd to the 
hero, in his domestic character. Ili-s children arc at play; his wife is engaged 
with her needle; and he himself is occupied in repairing his house-door, 
iiaving finished his job, he lays aside his tools, with the economical re¬ 
mark, The axe at home oft spares the carpenter.” A conversation, unin¬ 
terrupted by their respective avocations, takes place between die married cou¬ 
ple, concerning the adventurous spirit which 'rell, by his style of education, 
18 encouraging in his boys. The wife, Hedwige, remarks, “ Not one will live 
contcntc^y at home." To which Tell answers 

Neither can I, 

Wife; nature for a shepherd fom'd me not. 

I restlessly must cha.se some flying object, 

And only then do I enjoy my life 
Right heartily, when daily gain'd anew. 

Hedwige. And of the wife's anxiety ne’er think, 

Who looks in sickening anguish for tier Imshand. 

The talcs our servants 'mongst tliemscivcs relate. 

Of thy advent'rous tqiirit, flll my soul 

With terror. At each parting, my poor heart 

Trembles, lest thou should’st ne'er return. I sec thee. 

Bewilder’d amidst savage icc-built mountains, 

Attenipting, o'er the rifted rock’s deep chasms, 

A failing spring;—see the recoiling chamois 
Drag thee along, entangled in its iali, 

Down the steep precipicesee the lawine,* 

- Hurled down by tempests, whelm thee in its course— 

Th^ j||bcherous mountain-ice, beneath thy foot, 

Gfve and swallow tliee, buried alive 
Widiin its horrible abyss. Alas! 

Death, in a thousand changing forms, besets 
The wring -Alpine hunter 1 '^Tis a trade 

* The German indigenous name for Avalanche, retained same reason 
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0nbios$‘iL leading its followers to tbo gulf 
Of utter desolation. 

Tell. He who looks 

Around him checrly, with unclouded eye. 

Trusting in God and in his active strength. 

Easily rids himself of need and danger. 

The mountains daunt not who were born upon them. 

After a few more sententious observations, for our readers will have noticed' ’ 
that William Tell is somewhat apophthcginatical in his ordinary conversation, 
he declares his intention of going to AlUiorf, to visit lus father-in-law, Walter 
Furst. Hedwige entreats linn to absent himself from Altilorf, until the go¬ 
vernor, who especially hates him, shall have left it; or at least, if he will go, 
not to take his cross-bow with him. He answers— 

My right hand’s lamed when I’m without my bow; 

And farther urges that the governor will let him alone, because— 

It is not long ago 

That my chase led me through the savage valley 
Down which the Schachen pours its torrents, where 
No trace of man appears. There, as I trod 
My solitary path, along a track. 

Whence 'twas impossible to turn aside,— 

For steep above me rose a wall of rock. 

And underneath fiercely the Schachen roar'd,— 

Sudden the Governor apjicar’d before me. 

He was alone, as I was; there w'o stood, 

Man against man, and close beside th’ abyss.— 

When first the noble gentleman beheld mo. 

And knew 'twas I, whom, for a trifling fault. 

He had so lately mulcted heavily. 

And saw me striding, with my good cross-bow. 

Hastily tow'rds him, ho tam’d pale ns death ; , 

His knees denied their service, and I thought 
He would have fallen 'gainst the mountain side. 

'Ihen I felt pity for him, and approach’d. 

With a respectful air, saying, 'Tis I, 

Lord Governor. He could not force a sonnd 
Frotn out his lips, but dumbly, with liis hand. 

He motion’d me that I should go ray ways. 

I left him, and dispatch’d bis train to help him. 

Hedwige. He trembled at thy sight?—Alas! Alas! 

Thou saw'st his u'eakucss ;—that he'll ne’er forgive. 

Notwithstanding this judicious remark of Hedwige, who certainly disco¬ 
vers more knowledge of human nature than her husband. Tell persist in go¬ 
ing to Altdorf, and takes, not only lus cross-bow, but likenrise his eldest son 
Walter, with him. 

The next scene is between Ulrich of Budeny, and Bertha of Bruneck. Ho 
declares his love; the lady scorns his passion, upbraiding him with his dege¬ 
neracy, in deserting tlio cause of his country, and wearing the gilt shackles of 
Austria. He tells Bertha, as his old uncle bad previously told him, that it 
was only in the hope of obtaining her hand that he submitted tiSAustria; and ' 
she answers, equally confirming Baron Attinghausen's conjectures, that her pro¬ 
perty excites too much cupidity, to allow of her hand miug bestowed upon 
him. The young beauty's exhortations prove more cfiicacioua than the grey¬ 
headed nobleman's, and Budeny becomes an ard^t patriot. There is much 
ability shown in this scene, as indeed there is in everything Schiller has 
written; but we acknowledge, that, in a drama of Aia descriptib^n, a 
love afl^ir between^prsons neither connected with the main busmcM of the 
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^y, the confedera^on at Kutli, nor, like William Tell, reuderetl by cjrcum- 
the principal instrument of effecting the liberation there plotted, ap- 
tb ns wholly out of its place, and rather more d ta J^mn^oiso, than we 
it|M>nld have expected from a rotl Cverman poet. 

We how come to the grand, applp-shootitig Beene. But our extracts from 
tragedy have already extendi to such a length, and so many passages of 
superior interest remain hebiitd, that we must reserve Gesslcr’s act of capii- 
,cious tyrwiny, ah<i |ts conseqnences to tlie tortured father, tor our next num¬ 
ber. 


OOOMERTY OK laiSH SONUS. 


TnsRX.is, I perceive, a disinclina¬ 
tion heeomittg very visible on dbie p^ ^ 
of the English, to believe us Irish »< 
people, when we tdil them that they * 
know nothii^ about us. They look 
-upon it as a sort of affront, and yet 
nothing is more true. And as exam¬ 
ple is much better than any theory, 

I shall just beg leave to prove my as- 
^sertion, by that they put into our 
mouths when they tmnk tit to write 
as Irish.. 

The first book I lay my band on 
will do. It is a collection of Irish 
songs, published in London, without 
date, printed by Oliver and Boyd. It 
' contains all the popular Irish songs 
, which you hear sung at the theatres, 
public-nouses, Vauxhall, and other 
aucb fiishionable places of resort. 
There are ninety of them in all, and 
I shall patiently examine these spe¬ 
cimens of Irish wit—ithese would-be 
flowers of the Hibernian Parnassus. 

The first song is a great favourite. 

' The Sprig of Snillelab, and it is not 
much am^ It contains an immen.* 
aity of blarney to us, which, of course, 
is palatable. X suspect the author of 
. never having been in Ireland, never- 
dieleas, iitim these lines 
** Who bas e'er had the hick to sec 
Donoybrook fair, 

^ An Irishman all in bis glory is there 
:far I have had the ** luide" lo see that 
, Air, and I never could see ahy glory 
in it. It is a paltry thing, if com- 
|i^ed with BarttiolombW or shy 
of ^ great fairs of Londoit; and like 
. th^ is a nuisance which gathers tha 
• teen and women of a me- 

.ifitidpQUa, to indulge in all kinds of 
. iUtn; ' ..'vf should call it the worst spe- 
.dmen nf lAhmd. Would a Beeteli- 
mimthink hiinarioEtsIcharaeter w^d 
' . he'Av^teifiy'exbBiitsd by a eeUcc- 
Sadie# atel mkeiuboys, 
tof. Kdhibu!|pg^^ vrith 


their trulls ? And as Dublin is three 
imes the size of Edinburah> the 
copings of its streets must be three 
mes as disgusting. The uijualid 
misery, too, which is mixed up witii 
the drunken riot of the fairs of l)on- 
liybrook, has always been quite re¬ 
volting to my eyes, and I slutold ra¬ 
ther see the magi^itracy of Dublin em¬ 
ployed in suppressing it, than livai- 
siUy song-writers using their rhymes 
in its panegyric. 

The next is Paddy ;^IacShane''.s 
Seven ages; a stupid parody on 
Shakespeare. A great knowledge of 
Ireland is shewn hero. Mr MaoShanc, 
it appears, was a native of Ballypo- 
reen, and fell in love witli a la<lv there 
•—hut 

" Sbe asked me just once tliat to see 
her Pd come. 

When I found her ten children and 
husband at home, 

A great big whacking chairman of Bal- 
lyporcen!” 

Now Bailyporeen, Heaven bless it, is 
a dirty village, of about fifty houses, 
at the foot of the Kil worth moun¬ 
tains, as you enter Tipperary, on the 
mail-coach road from Cork to Dublin. 
Wlicn I passed through it hist, the 
only decent-looking house 1 saw there 
was the inn; and a poor one enough 
even that was. I leave it to yourself 
to judge what a profitable trade that 
of a chairman would be in such a 
place as that; or hovr probable it is 
that awomate with a husband and ten 
cbilihen cc^d pai» off, incog., as un¬ 
married, upon a natjve. You%6uhl 
walk from one end to tlie other of it 
in tlm!« minutes, .. 

Again he tells us that 
“ 1 tiwited servant, and lived with the 
^eat justice Fkt, 

A lug dealer in p’ratoes at Bailyporeen, 
With turtle and venison he lined bis in- 
, \\ side, /.j; . . 

M ihttfly &t capons,’'’ &c. 



Totltocg are aottiewhere 
mtee of U)]^ee !ha}f*p^oe'a^|^^ in 
£aUyporeep> and they are eolti^ated 
by almost eyery one iu it; so tl^ 
this excellent justice had a^ne xner« 
chandise of it. ^for turtle, 1 imS'* 

g 'oe. that the na|H of it was }iev^< 
sard of in the vtUage ; indeed, a» Ti|>- 
perary is quite an iidtmd county, it 
must be a rarity to every part of it— 
and capons! I am quite sure (he dish 
is unknown altogether. Thebardshewa 
great knowledge of the Irish m^is* 
tracy, even by the way he mentions 
his justice—Justice Pat i 
Wc have then, 

‘'There was an Irish lad—Who loved a 
cloistere<l non." 

A good song, and. perhaps Irish. One 
verse is like the idiom. Wlien tlie 
hero could not get at his mistress, 

" lie stamped and raved, and siglied and 
prayed. 

And many times he swore,. 

Tlie devil hum tlic iron bolts! 

The devil burn the door !'* 

Then follows, 

" Mulrooney’s iny name. I'm a comical 
boy, 

A tigtit little lad at Shtiielah, 

St Patrick wid whisky he suckled me, 

Joy, 

Among the sweet bogs of Killalah.** 

T most protest that I never heard the 
word " joy” so used in Irdfaiid by 
anybody, and yet it is a standing ex> 
pression put into our mouths by every 
writer of Irish characters. Of the ex¬ 
istence of Killalah, I am igneusant. We 
have KHlalah in AConnaught, but it 
rhymes to tallow. But apri^os of 
rhymes, listen to those put into Mr 
Mulrooney's mouth, 

“ But thinks 1, ^ite of what fame and 
glory beqwtUh, 

How conceited I'd look in a dne laurel 
wreath, ^. 

Wid my band in my mouth, to stand 
ptcking'my let-tA.” 

1 flatter myself that the comical 
hoy” would say beqmitk and wraith, 
rkyiniug to faith, and never thinjk of 
screwing up his mouth to squicesing 
these into and wreeth- 

Of Dermot ahd Shedah, 1 shall 
only quote the chorus, 

" Beam, bum, boodle, lopdie^ loodie, 
Blumi, bum, foodie, 1^^ 

Pretty writing thidAaftd Very, mudli 
on a par, in point of .semieaqd ^devest, 
witli Barry CornvmQd’a hnmmtgs to 
AppoUovr>-^ther .mojm musical I owm 
Blit ia it Irish? Wtgatur, { deny it 
Vox., XVIL ; ,; 



of! r 

by Cuddingtph iind; pidhte, 

.Tames Str^t j hilt 
IBbernisp.'. A chonm; 
tastethem,., 
thuib: , ■ •, 

“ Bow, wiO]^,.boodfo,nood}^d 90 ^jV>, 
Bow, wow, boocUe, noodli^ poohf 
Close cqmes Padi^ O’Blaiw ' 

a misnomer on the face of ^' 
Bforaey u a .village and barimial ca»* 
tie. y dn might as well saff Sawney 
hPLinlithg^,or An^y 0'Goosedul». 
The song is a hrutal attempt^^at wit, 
and mot^lrfoh, raiw ' 

** 1 found one wito larM:grown.opj9h»an. 
to , ■ 

Just to tniab gay Padi^C'Blsamer,” 
JdtfUa! what's thath. put torjantlf*, 
nif>n, I suppo^. This fallow hfol.a, 
fresh idea m die tongue* .Suchawmd 
never was heard among us. By . the. 
way, WIT nlcbcsians generally .say, jiiir 
tiemen, though the folks who write 
for us think otherwise. 

Hear the next hard, ^ 

Pm a comical follow,**-* 

En passant, I may remaric that I never ■ 
heard anf one my he. was « com>val 
fellow, that he did not prove an ass, 
and the nUe holds hoie^ . . - . 

" I'm a eomied fellow, 1 tell you no flh,' 
And I come from the b<^ of RtHaky t'T 
a various reading, 1 suppose, of the ce¬ 
lebrated unknown dfatnet, cammerao- ' 
rated in anothmr song, by tlie name of 
Killalah. r- 

“ Tou see T'm the hf the .cut of 

n»yjlh^ 

And they dai^H!.d me Teddy O’BJrilly. ’* 
Observe the niune*O’Reilly th/mes 
pUudy to “ highly” IhrO H*ly. 

anywhere, and you will not he und^* 
stood. But the Christian aamo^is’ 
equally destmetite to ite Ithhrpt^iiV 
rions. Teddyl a, 
for Edward, ,imd that,^,/ 
the raifof Cpckaigito .' 
mon irhh name,.whh)hi,iM yott.i 
is the ab|ncvh||fo«t,h:^, 

'name of ope -^ 

to Rfditta Matthew, 

■WT»t p(!^t)<if..&o ;-W0Bl4\-th©' tt4 




us. ,y«ornymc-w«i;^ieuo5C.»^fiy.^ 
" As die heard:tliey/puhA^||'ni^t^ 

Toe flriit ^p 1 


fen" 
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ilt is, vou sec, marked vdth thd in^ 
dclible damned Cockney blot, and, in 
all probability, proceeds from the 
peb of Leigh Hunt. An Irishman who 
sounds tlie R as tiereely as ever that 
canine letter rung from human organ, 
could never have bmi guilty of it. 

Cusbhftnacdiree, whicn succeeds, is, 
'tis said, fhnn the pen of Curran, and 
the first verse is, I think, a good and 
warm one. 

• “ Dear Erin, how sweetly Uiy green bo¬ 
som rises, 

An emerald set in tlw ring ^ the sea t 
Each blade of thy meadows my fiiitlifal 
heart prizes, 

Thou Queen of the Wcst»thu world’s 
Cushlamachrce." 

We soon come to a strain of another 
mood in Sheelah's Wedding, which, 
for magnificent ignorance of the coun¬ 
try in which the scene is laid, is just 
as good as can be conceived. I ex¬ 
tract the whole second verso .is a sam¬ 
ple of various beauties. 

** WeU, the time being settled, to church 
they were carried. 

With some more lads and lasses, to sec 
the pair married, 

Who vowed that too long from the jxirson 
they tarried; 

For who should such sweet things be 
scorning? 

Then at ckurdh arrab, yes, you may hincy 
them there; 

Sure the inicst tied, them fast, you may 
very well swear;' 

And when it was done, 

Ocl^ what laughing and fun 
Took place about somctliing, aud throw¬ 
ing the stocking, 

White the blythe boys and tSAis 
Thlked of ringing the aBx.Y.s 
On St Patriek’a day; in the mamiag.’* 

The thyme heremarks ^udbi^ to 
'be a bestial Codeney. TIm mixture 
of the words ^ parson ” and s priest” 
convicts him ^of not knovrtng Irish 
phraseoU^, whidh restricts the lat- 
; ter wtnd to the Roman Ca&dlie dagy, 
who arc not parsons. By^tlm namc, 
^^leelah, the kuly is decidedly Catho- 
•lk>-'<md- then bow conaiidently wc 
■hsiTe the talk about the and 

r-tite ^bells!" Roman Cafludic phmee 
of worship all through Ireland are 
called chapelr, and they have no bells, 
irery few having one. And the 
momhig ! .there the ape, if 

vlie: knew anyUting of Irdand, must 
have known that Catholic 
, thvfd <me celebrated in tihe evenfiur. 1 
‘;|uivo been at some humlretki of them. 


Irith Songt, [[March,- 

In the next song, and several otlturs. 
we have “ taef" for “ thief,” which 
is enough. The vtdgarism inter Hi- 
bemos, is ** teef." In the next we 
have the adventures of a certain Mr 
Tteddy, of whom I have aheady dis¬ 
posed, I may pass Mr Giimgrufieu- 
nofi^ and Bumper Squire .Jones, for 
difibrent reasons. The latter is a 
capital song indeed, and written by an 
Irish Baron of Exchequer. The brood 
of such Judges is not extinct, while we 
have Lord Norbury, whom Gml pre- 

Mr O’Gallogher falls in love in the 
next song with a lady namal Cicely, 
—what part of Ireland he found her 
in is not mentioned. It never was my 
lot to meet with one of her name—■ 
and the same remark I must extend 
to the heroine of the following chauiu 
—the celebrated Looney MactwoUor’s 
mistress. Miss Judy O’Fiannikin ,— 
who is evidently transmuted from 
O’FJaiinegan, to rhyme the opening 
line, 

“ Oh! whack, Cupid’s a Mnvnikin." 

Looney itself is a dubious C/tnetian 
name. I have known plebeians of that 
sitmanie, and when they rise, in so¬ 
ciety, if they ever do, they change it 
always to Loanc. 

** Murphy O'Casey,”—^Itcads the 
next—Pslta f the name will not pjiss 
muster. You might as well say 
Blackwood O'Jefftcy. Nor can I 
pant^yriae in an another song Fatlier 
O’Koolf, for an Iridiman would cer¬ 
tainly call him O'Rourke. 

I skip a parcel orinerc vulgarity to 
give you 

“ I’m larry O'Lashem, was born iu Kil ■ 
larney,” 

one of whose adventures is described 
in the following dialect: 

** I amused myself laughing, to sec bow 
the Hjvmtt 

Wheels after the fore ones most furious¬ 
ly paid, [Qu?) 

Till a wheel broke its leg^.spilt the coach 
out of the wmnK^ 

While my head and the pavement at nut- 
cracking played.” 

Winder ! Poet of Cockueyland I the 
complimenta of the season to you. 1 
disclaim you as a countryman. Nor 
shall 1 claim the bard, who, singing 
of the 8u^e of Troy, tdls you that 

a ...n , » the cunning UtysseSr^the Trojans 

to crotSf 

Gtept forty fine fellows on one wooden 
herse,^’ 
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From the theme of the imem—those 
oUl duwn^-looking Greeks—and this 
rhyme^ it, is evident tliat it was writ- 
t<m bjy the late Mr Keats. May I be 
shut if he was an Irishman I 
Molly Astoro is a beautifhl tune to 
nainby-panibv New-Monthly-lookipg 
words, and the parody on it is quite 
a pour tiling. I flatter myself 1 Iuitc 
made better. 

A poet farther on, treats us to the 
following description of a Kenyman; 

nis iiair was so red, and bis eyes were 
so bright.’* 

No doubt there are rc<l-haired 
Kcrryincn, but they are not one in 
fifty. The complexion is dark olive, 
anti the hair black, they being in all 
probalnlity descended from tbc Spa¬ 
niards. llie poet was thinking of a 
Highlander. Now the knights of 
Kerry wear bi'oechcs, and arc in a 
small degree civiliKcd. 

Another Irishman from Cockney- 
sliirc, sings of 
*<, Cormac O’Con, 

Of the great Con grandsire, 

With the son of Combal the Greek sire, 
Whose name sounded afiir, 

As great Ossian’s wj/w.” 

If I met this fellow, who has our 
Irish names so glib at his fingers* 
ends, at the top of the highest house 
of the city, I ^louhl kick him down 
stairs. A Ludgate-llili pawnbroker 
could not be wore im|)crtincut, if he 
wrote of the fine arts. 

In the same rfe haui en I«is fashion 
should I kick him vrho iufonus us 
that 

“ 1 were astonish’d as much as e’er man 

tiwi, 

To see a $ca>(ight on an ocean of caa- 

vnssJ" 

Yon hear the barbarian saying can¬ 
vass—1 long to pull his nose. 

1 apprehend tiie author of the Irish 
Wedding (sec Jon Bee) is a Scot. 
First, book in hand, catoe FaUier 

Quipes.” 

What part of the world does that name 
belong to ?— 

.c ame Father Quipes, 

With the bride’s dada, ike ItaUh, 0.” 

Bailies we have none in Ireland, and 
if we had, they slioald be all I’totes- 
tants, and thereby out of tlie pale of 
Father QulyHsa. 

A ^iece of politics, in anotlier ditty, 
is quite diverting to us, who know a 
thing or two. 


Tbuiigh tdl (axes I pa!d,.yet ho vote 1 
could pass O— 

and was in consequence, though 
With prineipics pure, patriotie, and,/b'm, 
Attach’d to my countty, a firiend. to,re. 

oblig(^ to fly* His case was certainly 
hard in not naviog a vote, when every 
fanner or^ labourer in may 

have one if he likes, as rather if his 
landlord likes. In the county of Cmk 
there are 06,000 voters, hi Down about 
20,000, and so oif; so that this grie¬ 
vance about the want of soflhige is 
rather singular. 

Tlierc is no use in bothering the 
public with any more remarks on such 
a subject. I hope nobody wiU Uiiuk I 
liave any spleen f^inst this collccUon 
of songs, whidi'is.just im good as any 
othr'i similar one, but I wished to shew 
tlmt 1 had some ground for saying, 
that we arc not quite ivrong in accu¬ 
sing our English friends uf ignorance 
of our concerns. Some time or other, 
perhaps, I may in the same way get 
tlirongh the usual st^ characters, in 
winch we figure and prove tliem equal¬ 
ly remote from truth. 

It would, ^icrhaps, be a ^;ood tiling 
to go over soinc of the iiolitical specu¬ 
lations on Ireland in tnc same man¬ 
ner, but I never hkedl Iridi jxiHtics, 
and now I ]mrticularly detest tlicm. 

1 frequently admire the intrepidity of 
die heads which John Black spins out 
for the edification of the Whitmores, 
whenever he takes us in his hand. 
Evidently wishing to patronize us, he 
nevertheless treats us as mere barba¬ 
rians. 1 remembesr reading one morn¬ 
ing in the Chronick, that, except Dub¬ 
lin and Cork, there were no large towns 
in Irdaud, wltich accounts for its 
want of civilizacian, while Scotland 
was indebted for her superiority ova' 
us, to ber possessing sUeh eminent 
cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow, P^ak- 
ley, Abenlccn, Dundee, luvetness, and 
some others which I forget. Now Li¬ 
merick IS larger and more pqmlons 
than any exce^ die first two; Water- 
find, Galway, Kilkenny, and Belfast, 
fall little short of them ; and, taking 
out the first half dozai of Scotch 
towns, you would seek in vain through 
Scotland for towns to compare with 
Drogheda, Sligo, Carlow, Clonmdl, 
De^, Ifooghidl,. and several oUiers. 
This is but a small, sample of his ac¬ 
curacy. 

He of the Courier knows, in his 
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teritinfrst soincthbtg ni^c, but per son- 
oily, Mudford is qoitd horror-struck 
at the uoUon of us. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Association, professedly firiends 
of the lilwrty of the press, have 
brot^;ht an information against him 
for inserting some remarks of a edr- 
resTiondent on Maynooth College, 
and availed iltemselves of an obscure 
law, to ^ the venue against him in 
Cork, liie very wind <rf the word 
hasfnghtened niy friend Modford out 
of hia seven senses. Some Cockney 
blackguard, with that spirit of per¬ 
sonality so disgustingly the distinction 
of tlie Cockney school, once- called 
him “ a pile of fleecy hosiery,”— 
but tliat name is every day becoming 
less and less applicable. He looks on 
the Corkagians .is no better than Ash- 
aittces, and, no doubt, anticipates, 
from the jaws of long Jolin Brixon, 
mayor of tliat beef-abounding city, 
the fate of poor Sir Charles M'Carthy. 
i.et him be comforted. Cork, I can 
assure him, is well munitioned with 
victual and drink, and he has but a 
smalt chance of being eaten alive 
there, particnlarly as he remains but 
a fortnight. Nor let him dread the 
hostile countenances of a grand jury, 
empannelled by Jack B^pell and Ned 
Colburn, Ixst of little men'—sherifts 
of the afor^id bailiwick. And even 
if that is improbable, the thibg comes 
to a petit jury, even before them— 
let him pluck up courage. Men there 
are to be found ou all sides of the 
banks of - 

Tbe spreading lee, that like an island 
fayre, 

BticloseCh Corke with Its divided flood, 

who would devour the boot from the 
silk tw^ that hems its unperwlcather, 
to the iron horse-shoe wiich guards 
ite heel, sooner than give a verdict 
against the right, Counselled by these 
rejections,-let him devour turbot, hot 
^s the old cookery books have it) 
from the bank in the harbour—let 
him swallow salmon, creaming in 


everlasting curd from the I.,ce—let 
Kinsale feed him with hake, fish of 
delicious flavour, unheard of in Au- 
gtista Trinohantum—from Cove let 
him gulp, down oysters capacious as 
his well-^eshcd hand. Kerry will 
supply him mutton to masuicate, 
small, Imt lively. Cork itself will 
offer its beef and butter, peerless 
throughout the land. Pork is, I own, 
interior to the flesh of Anglin pigs;— 
hut Wicklow can send her turf-drietl 
hams, easily procurable, that will 
scarce vail bonnet to those of Wilt¬ 
shire. lie may, no dortbt, regret the 
crammed poultry of London,—but a 
turkey in native flavour, will smoke 
upon his board for two tenpennk's. 
Does he long for dainties more rich 
and rare ? In a harbour, yawning for 
the West Indies, lie neeti not dcfude- 
rate turtle—in a city within easy 
march of sporting hills and dales, he 
need not be afraid of wanting game 
or venison. As for drink, is he fond 
of port? Vessels from Oporto will 
jostle the boat that brings him to the 
quay—if of claret, he must be un¬ 
skilled in bibulous lore, if he knows 
not tlic value set upon the claret of 
Ireland. But as his stay is short, 1 
recommend whisky-punvili. That he 
cannot get for love nor money in IjOu- 
don. T,et him there ingurgitate that 
balmy fluid. Tliere’s Walker—there’s 
Wise—there's CaJaghan—there’s He¬ 
witt—excellent ardsts all—they will 
sell it to him for from fis. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
a-ga'Uon—and a gallon will make six¬ 
ty-four tumblers—I have often calcu¬ 
lated it—and tliat is three times as 
much as he should drink in an even¬ 
ing. So dcang, he will be happy, and 
fearless of the act of Judge Johnson. 

But what is this I am about ? di¬ 
gressing from a disquisition on songs, 
pseudo-Irish, to the way in which a 
stranger, who knows how, could live 
in Cork. It can’t lie helped—I have 
lost the thread of my argument, ^>o 
I think 1 had belter conclude. 

M. OD. 
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I.A8T DAYS OF NAFOLKONj BY DOCTOB ANTOXMAaCUI.f 

Be who may the Bibliopolic King perhaps acknowledged some smaU 
of B(Miks now-a-(lays, there can be no service at his hatuls^he might have 
question that Mr Henry Colburn is made a pamphlet of twelve l^es, 
ton cin{>cror and autocrat of advertise- readable to die nrofession. But the 
ments. Of late he honoured the publio miserable animal, incited, no ddttbt, 
with announcing in that department of by the success of Barry d'Meartt's 
li terature over whichhe so worthily and grand melange of physic, and politics, 
gloriously presides, the fact of his ha- and slander, has attempted to manu- 
ving withdrawn himself entirely from facturehis two octavos also, anda pret- 
thc concern of tite Circulating Library ty liand, we must say, hath he made 
in Conduit Street, and concentrateil tnereof. The book is so totally below 
all his energies on tlie concern in New contempt in every respect whatever— 
Burlington Street, where, quotb his so devoid of anyraing like noveltf as 
aiajfsty, he intends to devote bis to facts—so baldly and execrably writ- 
whole attention to the publmdion of ten—and bulked out to fill the desired 
wuuKs OP TiiK FiHST iMroRTABCE.” cxtootwhich FocA 8 10088of extraiieous 
This is really a corarauuicaUon of the materials ofsueAkinde—that we really 
first importance. Turn wo over with cannot help having much pity even for 
modest fingers the leaves of these two Mr Colbuni, since we can scarcely 
seemly octavos with which he hasjust supi>ose it possible that even he should 
followed up Ids nianifr-sto—" The have seen the MS. ere be paid the 
Last Days of the Emterur Na- money. These, however, are notcon- 
I’Of.Eo.v, BY DoctouF. Antommak- siderations to which the {mblic ought 
(.'HI, HIS Physician.'’ to listen. They ought to unite in a 

We intended that paragraph for ihc steady manner to put down this new, 
oixming a gocxl-natured quia of the this totally new audacity of quackery, 
first importance, but something has without asking one question as to the 
disagreed with our stomach this even- relative stiares in which die author and 
ing, iiud wu find we ri^Uv have not the bookseller have thought fit or found 
the heart to go through with the mat- it convenient to divide the said quack- 
tor in that strain. Let us speak tlic ery between them. If Antommardhibe 
honest truth, witliout one single dr- the thief, our important friend isassu- 
cuinbendihus either of puff, router, redly die resetter, 
advertisement, or bile: This work is The bookismadeup,firsdy, of An¬ 
die most (^egious piece of quack^y tommarchi's own little detaw about 
with which as yet even Mr Colburn Napoleon’s reluctance to take castor 
has ever had any concern, 'fliis beats oil j his preference Of enem/is to pur- 
Las Cases and Afedwin all to shivers, gatives—his tnedtod of shaving and 
This leaves even the translation of washing—^his admiration of Soupe « 
(ioethe’s Memoirs, yea, even the pri- la ffdwe—his pulling of ears, and 
vatc memoirs of Madame Campan, in slapping of cheeks—as to sdl which 
the Shade. This is beyond even the matters, (except indeed the shaving,) 
title-paging of the old version of Ben- Barry O’Meara had unquestionably 
venuto Cellini. This is unquestion- given us; at least, as much information 
ably one of the most impudent of idl as was wanted hy anybody: but the 
die insults that have everbeen, by any shaving, of itself^ ia a novelty of dre 
bookseller whatever, ofiered to die First Iraportanqe. 
reading public of these free and happy Antommarclii’s reccdlec- 

islands. tions of his own conversadoirs with 

If this poor devil of a Corsican doc- Buonaparte on Buonaparte’s cam- 
tor had published a medical diary of paigns—of which campaigns Antom- 
Napolcxiu’s last days, we should have mafichi frankly tells us, he knew no- 

* ** Mr Colburn begs to acquaint his friends and Uie public in general, tliat having 
disposed (tf his interest in the Htaary in Conduit Street, he Itus .now entirely removed 
to No. 8, New Burlington Street, where he intends to confine himself to the 
ention and sale of works of th£ uiohcst iNtEaEST amo iMFOaTAKcsu'*—A cuo 
h/^fngtlzmf, Fehrunt^f I, iS 25 , 

f The La^t Days of iho Kmperor Napoleon. By Doctor F. .tintouimaccbi, his 
ritysiciati. ^ vois. Svo, London. Henry Colburn, 182i2ii 
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thing at the time when lie joinccl Buo- 
nsj^tc at LongwiHHl, tsice O’Meara 
kicked out. In these conversatiouB, 
Buonaparte’s share consists of a few 
litde senteuf^ as old as the hills, and 
Autommarchi does not r^ly—no, but 
he does os the Emmror bids him; that 
is, he turns to tee files of the Mo- 
niteur, &c. and reads the ofiScial dis- 
pat^es, Imlletins, letters, ^c. of the 
various c^hs under discusdon— {dis- 
cttsmn/)—and hk prints all these 
documents of the First Importance in 
his book, thereby making it a book in 
two volumes, instead of twelve or 
twenty pi^es; and, therefore, a work 
of the First Importance. 

Sdly, Of Autommarchi’s conversa> 
tions with ISfapolcon on the subject of 
an Italian work ou Anatomy, illustrat¬ 
ed with plates, of wliich work Antom- 
marchi has the glory to bit editor. 
Tliis is by far Uie most novel part of 
the materials in the work before us, 
and must be admitted to be of tlie First 
lm].M>rtancc. 

4thly, Of the report upon Napoleon’s 
dead b^y> with a full and particular 
narrative of his lyii^ in state, and 
interment,—all (lulte exact, as may be 
seen by referring to the newspapers 
of the period,—and all of the First 
Importance. 

i^ly, Of Napoleon’s wiU, with all 
its eomeils—^hcre republished for Uic 
five buudredth time ; but " what for 
no?** being unquestionably of the First 
Importance. 

6 thly, Of a fuQ and particular nar¬ 
rative of I)r Antommarchi’s Journeys 
ftmn Italy to 8t Ileleua, via London, 
and back again—together with inlcr- 
esfing memoranda mall that was said 
to him, by evmybody he met with 
gc^g and coming, toodiing the mag¬ 
nificent character of the anatomical 
m^nnim opiUt abqve referred to, and 
af which we rinceirely h<q>c Mx CoL 
bum has. a trauslatian iii the press, 
there bring no possibility of douhtiiig 
tlut that would^ a work of the First 
In^rtance. 

.We^all give one or two very riiort 
expetcHei. lust cnouf^ to shew, mot we 
hAve not Ven speaking a whit too se« 
verriy.. the on^%ew fimts about 
NA;ot.eow, tobegatberedfrom these 
two new vriumes, are all contained in 
the following two passages. 

«'llw Empenw was wotku^ round 
T iri^Qniilj loibjpifred him looki^aboitt. 


pa^pitt^ into the interior ijf the ajMrtments to 
tee wftot tans going Jbrwrd there, mid visit 
uig, one nfier the other, ceery room occupied 
tig his suiU*, 1 was going up to him to 
shew him the letter I had received, when 
1 was stopped by one of the servants,— 

* You must not go near the Emperor— 
his Mi^esty is t'ncapufo.’—' How incog¬ 
nito?’—' Certain]^: do you not sec Unit 
he has not his usual dress on, nor Um 
cocked hat, which ho never leaves off, 
excepting during the short time he is at 
table ? Vl'ell, whenever the Emperor is 
dressed as you now see him,—when he 
puts on that long green great-coat, and 
buttons it up to the neck, und takes that 
large round hat,—he docs not wish to be 
approached by anybody, and even the 
Grand Marshal himself does not disturb 
him.’—i thanked the servant for his hi- 
fomiation, und waited till the Emperor 
should come in; but lie went to pay u 
visit to Mftdamc liertraud, and remaim-d 
there two hoars. I was beginning to find 
the time veiylong.—‘ Have a little pa¬ 
tience,' said Noveras*; ‘ I sec movement 
at the posts; they are going to relieve 
thesentiies: Uie Emperor docs not ck- 
pose himself to he clliowed by Uie red¬ 
coats i he will soon come in.’—In u short 
time IJE ACTUALLV 1>U) COMR IS !” 

But now cornea the very kernel of 
the whole book—the gem, the jt wcl, 
which aloue stamps it as a work of 
the First Impoi tanco. 

** 14th.—The Eioperorhad been toler¬ 
ably well all day yesterday, and part ot 
the night. This morning he was ratlicr 
dqjeeted; end altor having taken a few 
turns he came into the house again, 
breakfasted, and went into his apartment. 
—' 1 feel uncomfortable,’ said he; * 1 
should wish to sleep, to read, to do—I 
don’t know what Ring for Marchand; 
let him bring me some books, and close 
the windows. 1 shall go to bed, and sec 
in a little wliite whctlicr 1 am better. 
But here is Racine, Doctor. Now, you 
are on the stage, and I am listening. An¬ 
dromache !—ah! that is the play for un¬ 
fortunate fothers.’—* Sire, if it were Mc- 
tastasio!*—' Oh, you are afraid of your 
accent? The metre of the poetry will 
conceal your Italian inflexions—Begin.’ 
1 hesitated, and he took the book, read u 
few lines, and let the vulumc escape from 
hie hands. He had fallen upon tliis celc- 
brated {Htseagef 

'* * Je immsla luKiu'aux Ueux ad Ton {csrdo inon Ills. 
Puisqu’uus fU* le Joiur vou» qiivje vtilc 

la «aul irten iiai me rente at (I'ltcelnr et de 'tVoic, 
d’ShoiSb Sct^rictiT, plciuet on miimcnl svo« tui. 

Jo no rat iwint cn«on d'anJourd'ho).* 
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** He was greatly affected, and bid bis 
face.—* Doctor,’ said he, * I am too ngi- 
tated; leave me alone.’ I withdrew. He 
became more calm, slept a few minutes, 
and sent for me again. Sleep had dis* 
pelted bis indisposition, and he was less 
gloomy and agitated. He was going to 
shave; and as 1 liod heard that this cere¬ 
mony Wiis singular, 1 remained to witness 
it lie was in bis Xbirt, his head unco¬ 
vered, and two servants by tiio side of 
him; one held tlie looking-glass and 
towel, the other the remainder of the ap¬ 
paratus. The Emperor soaped half his 
faro, gave back the brush, wiped his 
hands and his mouth, took a raaor which 
had been dipped in warm water, and sha¬ 
ved the right side of his face with an un¬ 
common degree of dexterity.—* Is it rea¬ 
dy, Noveraz?’—* Yes, Sire.*—* Weill 
now face about—there, holt I* Hie light 
fell upon the left side of Ids face, which 
he shaved with the same ceremonies and 
the same promptitude. The expression 
of his countenance was full of kindness. 
He passed bis hand over his chin.— 
* Hold the glass up; am T welt shaved ? 
Yes, that is right. Not a hair has esca¬ 
ped, wliat say ymi ?*—* No, Sre,’ said the 
"crvaiit.—* No ? 1 think I see some. 
Hold the glass up higher—place it in a 
better light. How is this, rogue—you 
ilaltcr, you deceive me, here at St Hele¬ 
na ! on this rock 1 and you! you are an 
accomplice ;* and at the same time he 
gave little idows to both, gently boxed 
liicir Cal’S, laughed, made them laugh, and 
pursued them in the most comical pan- 
ncr. After this lie took a tootli-pick, 
then brushed his teeth, and washed his 
mouth with a mixture of brandy and cold 
water, part of which ho snvallowcd. I 
asked him why he did not reject tho 
wiiulc.—* Because,* said he, * what does 
good to the gums, cannot do any hann to 
the scotnadi. Is it not odd that I have 
never been able to use anything but cold 
water to wash my mouth? Tepid water 
oco.isioii8 a convulsive cough, hot water 
produces vomiting; and I never could 
gatgic without running tlie risk of chok¬ 
ing, Of swallowing the gaigle, even if it 
were poisonous.’—And 1 observed, in- 
deed, that part of the liq^nid being raised 
by Uic epiglottis, fell through the aper- 
turn of Um glottis into the larynx, and 
produced the cough, the efforts and the 
vomiting. 

“ Wiiilst I was speaking with the Em¬ 
peror, IVIarchand had preyed ip tlie 
next room his sponge, 1ii$ tvash-hond 
stand luid his elopes. He passed into 


3igS 

it j and washed his face and head, throw¬ 
ing the Baniiel Sir from him after be hod 
done. * You see^ Doctor,’ said be, ^ line 
arms, .breast plump and rounded, skin 
white. And my hand, tow many amongst 
the fair sex would be jealous of it !* The 
servant was wadiing his ricbi, imd Na¬ 
poleon was pas^g in review thettorms 
and Bte defect of some European ladies^ 
interrupting his description to stlmuhito 
his servant, taking it up again, and! ajp^a 
discontinuing' Madame . was 
lively, animated,...harder, you rasc^... 
and was very anxious Co have a ch^'^ of 
the race of heroes...harder, 1 tell as 
if you were scrubbing an a8s.,.s^‘eame 
one day...but that fellow does not bnith 
me...Doctor, I vrilt relate that to you 
another time...get out of the 'way, let me 
punish this fellow’s shoulders for haying 
spared mine as he has done ;* and in 
saying tliis'he gently polled tho servant’s 
ears, and gave him some sl^t blows. 

* Now let ns see wliat the correction bos 
produced—give me the Eau do Cologne.* 
—Having caused somo to be poured on 
his hands and washed part of his body 
with it, he put on a flannel waistcoat, 
silk stockings; breeches of wtiite kersey¬ 
mere, shoes wlcli gold buckles, a .Uack 
stock, a white waistcoat, the riband of 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
whi^ he constantly wore wlimi be was 
not in an.undress, a green coat, and the 
cocked hat; and his dress was complete. 

* Now, Doctor,’ said he,' the remainder 
of tlie day is ours; no more working, no 
more reading! As soon as I am en cos* 
tttme, I cither receive visits or walk 
about; I think no more about any tiling.* 

So much for Napoleon’s sh^ in 
these matters; it wonkl he quite un¬ 
fair, however, to give no specimeii 
that large department of the work 
which appears to be more peculiarly 
devoted to the personal conc.cnis of its 
illustrious autivw* 

SOtli.—Tlie J^fiperor’a hdalth in the 
same state. HuV^ arranging his mdls, 
and brush and swmrs succeed^ each 
other rapidly. Ho his bond 

for some time withont saying a word, and 
suddenly asked me several questions. 

* What are the nails ? What it the Ward, 
the epidermis ?* How are they formed ? 
What are their funettons, their structure? 
You have not explained that to me very 
clearly; ^in t^iii.’—‘ I&e,_a8 I toW 
your Majesty, tlie epidermis is divided 
into two layers, one exterior and the other 
interior. One is thin, transparent, un- 
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j^tenible by tlw alt; the other' is opac^ue. 
Hie first, of a close ahd firm texture, is 
composed of small and delicate absorbent 
vessels, proceeding from the inhalent 
orifices which cover the surface of that 
membrane. The second, which is placed 
underneath, reposes upon the papSke, and 
extends over the intervals which separate 
them. It is com'posed of the same ves« 
sels, bat they are considerably larger, and 
contain numetoua orifices whidi line the 
internal surface. These two layers are 
united by a mnltltude of small trunks and 
lym{d|iatic vessels pasnng from one to the 
other, and serving to bind them together. 
The absorbents, which form the internal 
layer of tlie epidermis, are filled with a 
kind of matter, which is black in some 
individuals and opaque in others; and 
produces the difference between the ne¬ 
gro and the white man :->8uch is the 
epidermis. Its use is as follows: the 
numerous Inhalent orifices of the absor¬ 
bent vessels, which are heaped tt^ether 
and occupy the whole of the external 
surface of the membrane, arc thin, slen¬ 
der, capillary, and only admit substances 
in state of gas { the inhalent orifices 
of the second layer, which are, as we 
hare already said, stronger’' and larger, are 
capable of recei^ng Itqoids; and thus 
the use of the epidermis is to absorb fo¬ 
reign substances, and reptur the losses of 
the homan frame,” &c. 

nnd so on for five more pages. 

But no mention as yet of the plates! 
we must rectify this. 

** iStb.—The Emperor had passed a 
good night, and the bemierania was gone. 
Bath.' Walk. 1 accompanied the Em¬ 
peror into the garden. He was weak; 
nnd, having hat down, he looked around 
him to the right and to the left, and said, 
with a painful expression, ‘ Ah, Poctor, 
where is iVance and its cheerful climate ? 
If 1 could but se^ it once more! If 1 
could but breathe a. little air t^t ,faad 
passed over that happy country! Wliat 
a specific is the.soil that gave us, birth! 
Ahtmus renewed Ilia strength by toudi- 
ii^ the earth; and 1 feel that thb pro¬ 
file would be repeated in me, and that 
T imotitd revive on perceiving our edasts. 
precastsAh! 1 had foigotten that 
iteW^dice has taken victory by surprise; 
jta dedslons me without apped. 

ft * But dd you know, Doctor, that you 
are a terrible man? You have dUtuihed 
an the notloha I had' acquired; you have 
upam all the ideas 1 had formed: 1 am 
at a losa what to make of your woiic.-*.' 
* The epidermis is an organic mass; veins 
ptoloiigatiens of the arteries; 
they a net, the threads of which 


wind back upon themselves, and the two 
extremities of whidt are mixed and con¬ 
fused together.. . .'—You criticise with¬ 
out mercy everything that has been writ¬ 
ten on the subject. Your introduction to 
the works of Mascagni is a revolution in 
anatomy.' 

^ I think so, sire; for it rectifies many 
results improperly studied.' 

** * And does not contain any views too 
liglHly adopted and promulgated?* 

“ * I believe not.’ 

** ‘ What will the anatomists say on 
seeing old and wknowledged theories de¬ 
stroyed ?’ 

* What men say when they discover 
their error.* 

“ * But your doctrine is totally differ, 
ent from that of our schools. Are there 
not clever anatomists in Paris?* 

“ * Yes, sire, many.* 

' Well I how, then, does it happen 
Chat you do not agree together on the 
subject?’ 

“ * You cultivate science, sire, and 
could answer that question better than, 1 
can.’ 

“ * Ah 1 you want me to give the an¬ 
swer myself; you are afraid the faculty 
may be listening to n'hat we say ?’ 

*• ‘ No, sire; but every man takes his 
own view of a subject. One folJow’s one 
thing, another pursues another; and very 
often the man who does not obtain any 
result, displays more sagacity than the 
man who makes a discovery,* 

* Yon fear that I may accuse you of 
presumptbn; such Is not my intention.* ’* 

Pretty well—but read on, dear read¬ 
ers. 

** The Emperor had resumed bis luw 
hits of early rising, and would frequently 
go and breathe the fresh air before sun¬ 
rise. One day, his gums being painful, 
he entered my room, and addressing him¬ 
self to me before X bad perceived him 
‘ I suffer, Doctor,* said he s ‘ my teeth 
ache. What is to be done; let us see— 
what says your work?* My anatomical 
plates were lying open before me, nnd 
without allowing me time to answer him, 
he began to discuss upon the work. Ho 
regretted itliad not been executed sooner; 
be would; have applied to anatomy. 11c 
would know ft, ^d that would be an ad¬ 
ditional satisfaction to him. He hod often 
tried to study it, but disgust had over¬ 
come Ms wish to learn; he had never 
been able to conq^r the sort of horror 
with which the sigw Of a corpse inspired 
him. yyiese jJates rmdetvd €^3section, as it 
were, useless ; a single glance enabled one to 
dheovertbe fda^and structure of the narimis 
orgatfSi to ^serve ttteir rdatim one to ana- 
6 
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ther, to trace their ramificatujtis. The hu¬ 
man JtMne was laid open and jntbliiihed. He 
wan sorry the execution of the plan had 
been so long delayed. * Doctor, your 
plates form a magnificent works I wish 
them to be dedicated to m<n>»to appear 
under my auspices; I am anxious to ren> 
dor this last service to sctencev I will 
supply you with the money, and you shall 
return to Europe and publish them I 
feel ambitious to contribute to raise this 
monument.* The Emperor often return¬ 
ed to this subject, and spoke each time 
with renewed satisfaction of XHK cnD£K- 

TAKtNO !*• 


One more bit to eonclade witli— 
is indeed ‘a mor^au. 

*'17th.—Same state of health. Same 
prescription. 

“ The EMfEBoa was piut-Qccx’EtEn 

AND XHOUOHTmt, AND t WAS £ND£A- 
VOtmiNO TO DIVINE THE CAUSE OF HIS, 
ANXIETY, WHEN I SAW MY ANATOKlCAt. 
WORK HAEF OPEN BEFORE HIM ! ! ! THIS 
CmCUMSfTANCE WAS DECISIVE ! • » I mao 
GOESSEO RIOHILY I !! ’* 

, Ohe,jam satis f Good lught, Mr Col- 
burn. 




We observe that our friend Colburn has been recently attacked in the 
inost good-ft^eling manner for puffery and quackery, by Messrs Taylor and 
ilcssey of Fleet Street,—the same gentlemen who have commenced the pre¬ 
sent campaign with Waceadmou ! 1! 


RETSCH S OUTLINES TO FRlDOtlN. 


V Rw' works of art in our time have 
attractcnl undeserved a greater share 
of admiration, than the illustrations of 
the F'aust, by a (icmian artist of the 
name of lietsch. These engraving 
were copied and publhbed again m 
England; but we are constrained to 
say that the English copies did scanty 
justice to the originals, which had, 
no doubt, been executed under tl»e 
immediate su^intendence of Retsch 
himself. StiU they were well recei- 
veil; and those who bad not seen the 
German prints, were abundantly plea- 
eed with what they had got. 

Mr Retsch is now, it apwars, oc¬ 
cupied in illustrating Scl lillcr's bal¬ 
lads—^many of which <»>mposition8,for 
j)athos, for sublimity, for interest of 
oonception, and tor shnple ^aee of 
versification, rank in the highest class 
of poetical excelleiKH;. He nas alrea¬ 
dy published his illustrations of one 
of these ballads—one of the most 
charming of them all, in oUr ojnnion 
—Fridoun. 'fhefie have been copied 
by Mr Moses in lAWidon, and pub¬ 
lished witli the accompaniment of a 
translation of the ballad itself, by Mr 
(*ollier, audior of a vrork which we 
have never happened to see—the 
Poetical Decameron.” 

This translation is very unequally 
executed. In the attempt to be* very 
close and literal, the xneamng has of¬ 
ten been missed—nay, in the very first 
line, -a blander, which has not even 
that excuse, stares us in the face. By 
rendering kneeht “ youth," instead of 
** page,”—the outset of the story loses 
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clearness, and gains no melody. Some 
of the verses are well ; but, on the 
whole, the translation is feeble. Not 
so the engravings—we have not seen 
the originals to be sure, but it appears 
to us that Mr Moses has done his part 
extremely welL 

The snbjects do not admit of the 
display of the whole of those great 
powers which were called forth by the 
Faustus. But what the story de¬ 
mands the artist gives, and gives with 
much freedom and boldness, and . at 
the same time with much of the same 
high and pathetic grace which we bad 
recognised in his former efforts. A. 
great mass of illustrations of the po- 

{ mlar poems and romances of our own 
iteriature, have recently been given to 
the public; and no one can question 
the merit ^ many of them: But we 
are free to acknowledge, diat we have 
produced nothing in this way at all 
equal to this accomplished German 
artist. There is a depth and purity 
of feeling about him—a variety and 
Iteeadtli of jpower--Hand a noble sim¬ 
plicity of icficct in his fetches—whidt 
wc would fain see studied by our own 
artists. We have heard a report that 
Mr Retsch .is coming to this country ; 
and catainly, if he undertakes to malce 
designs for our Madeths—owt 71»n- 
jicelK-—Qur OtkeHos—H>uT Ivanhoes-— 
and our ChUde Harolds—yre shall see 
diings immeasmrably.beyondwhatwe 
have as yet been accustomed to bind 
up with the works of our E ngH^ claa- 
rics. 

2U 
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THE COXTEMTOEABT FESNCH XARBATIVS Of THE HEATH OF BLAMCltS OF 
8 OUBBOH 4 WIFE TO FKHRO THE CB08L, XING OF CA8T1Z.I.B. 


" This cruel king Bad conceived for 
Blanche of Bourbon, hia wife, such a 
mortal aversion, that he jrat all thinn 
in practice to touch her fife. The 
son of which hCsiiuade use to rid him¬ 
self of her, had no eShct ; for, know¬ 
ing the deri|^ they had to make her 
die, ehe took the precaution necessary 
to preserve herself from being killed by 
pc^n. Marta ^ Padilla, raistrera of 
Pedro, upon this, put it into the King's 
mind to remove ner altogether fitom 
the court, and to ^ve her an establish¬ 
ment in some province, in order that 
Heaple might no longer see her, and 
that an absence, without hope oi re¬ 
turn, mi^t produce the same eflbcts 
whi<h might have been looked for 
hrom her death. Pedro, much ena¬ 
moured of that concuhittej followed 
her counsel; he confined the Queen in 
a very distant province; and gave her 
Withal a certain appana^ to support 
^ queenly estate, not daring to irritate 
his peppie against him, % reducing 
her all at once to a private condition. 

This domain whidi Blanche rem- 
ved tor her portion, procured for her 
Ae homage of- the vassals who held 
of that rigniory. A rich Jew, it so 
feO, had hinda comprized within the 
Qu^'s territory ; and he came to her 
court to acquit himself of his duty as 
vassal; and—as at that time it was 
- tm custom in Spain that the vassal, 
U doing hk homage, kissed respect- 
' fhfiy the cheek of the lord, to shew 
fbrtn the seal and action, whkh he 
protpised, while life endui^, to bear 
for his service; so this Jew drew near 
to the Queen Blanche, to salute her as 
^ lady and hk mistress. She could 
not ^void recriving from him thk mark 
, hk vaasakije ;1bnt no sooner had he 
quittod her cl;^bec than she ex- 
. .p^ease^ the homw she had tor that 
. imsurd CCretnonkl, bitterly reproa^- 
servimte torthelr uttkcaxe, in 
j^plt they had imfhred that vile ctea- 
to approach hrir. She then eom- 
I to bring her hot water, 

' kip Wkibed her mouu and faec face 
mlk^tlyf as if to effime the stain 
'WhMh"^e1ds8 of the JeWhadleto upon 
; her. But her indignation stopped imt 
so.; fytt bring sovereign in the pkce, 
^ Mie wstlted to indict the last puntah- 
" temerity whidr ihe 
"Jevr^llkl satnibited; sop in the dtrt 


moment of wrath, she d^ugned to have 
him hanged. The Jew bmng inform¬ 
ed of that to whidi the Queen had 
condemned him, and that they were 
in search tor him, to put him on the 
gibbet, according to her command, 
immediately took to flight, and went 
to make ms complaint to the King 
Pedro concerning the design which 
Queen Blanche harboured of making 
him suflTer the punishment of a eapitu 
oflbnce tor a mere duty of ceremony, 
whereof he had taken the freedom to 
acquit himself. The King received 
him under his protection, desiring him 
to fear notlung, and saying withal, 
that he saw well the Queen had such 
hatred for all whma he favoured, tliat 
it would be no mattm* of scruple tor 
her to attempt something against his 
own life, if she tound a fit occasion; 
that tor this cause he must needs get 
rid of her; hut that it would be l^t 
to save appearances, and furnish her 
with no handle against himself. 

The Jew, who burned with the de¬ 
sire of revenge, assured the King it 
would be an easy matter to slay her, 
without leaving on her body anv mark 
of vidlencei PeUu' rcjpiced wnpn he 
heard this said, anddeclared that great 
would be hk obllgauon to the man, 
whosoever be mi^t be, that rijopld 
pull that tlmrn put of his too^ He, 
in fine, permitted the Jew to execute 
the afwr he had projected, without 
any noise or alaria. And this wreU^, 
who thirsted to be avenged on that 
Princess, was delighted when he had 
received the barbmrous orders of Peter. 
He assemhlcd anumber of men of his 
nation, and, mardung all the night, 
came to the ap^iment of the Queen 
suddenly with hk associates. Ho pe¬ 
netrated even to chamber; and 
knocking at the door, one of the 
Queen's tlamsela refused to open it to 
him, saying, throt^ toe key-hok, 
that tok was np hour for talking with 
hex mistress, and aski^ on what bun- 
nek he had epme thither. The Jew, 
that they mijtot open to him, made 
answer, that he came with pleasant 
intelBgenoe for too Queen, since her 
husband, to show how entirely he was 
reemociled to her, designed to come 
immediately and sleep with her in he* 
chamber. The damsel ran in btwrily 
to toH this good newa to toe Qnetn; 
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but die, percdTing surely die pexU in 
whidi Mie wfts, b^a to weep, Icdowo 
ing that ahe had but few hours more 
to live; fer She understood well that 
the Jews, whose whole race hated berj 
would not have come thither in so 
great number, and at an hour so UB« 
usual, without having some bloody 
order which they were zealous to ex.- 
ecute. The lady ot her chamber, upon 
this entering into the distr^ses of her 
mistress, cried out and wept, and said 
she would ticv^ open, unless the 
Queen herself absolutely commanded 
her. But the Queen made a s%n toller 
that she must no longer dispute the 
entrance of the chamber against the 
Jews, and at the same instant abe 
lifted her eyes up to heaven, tO re¬ 
commend her soul to God for solva¬ 
tion, calling out that it wasno pain for 
her to die in her innocence, and pray¬ 
ing God to bless abundantly theDu^ 
of fiourbcHi her brother, the Queen 6( 
France her sister, Kitm Charles the 
Wise, and all the royal family. She 
had no sooner made an end of these 
words, than the Jews entered in a 
troop. They found that blessed prin¬ 
cess lying on her bed, holding in one 
of her hands a Psalter, and in me other 
a lighted toner to read her prayers; 
and turning ner eyes on those that en¬ 
tered, she ashed what was thmr busi¬ 
ness, and who had sent them so late to 
speak with her. They answered her, 
tliat with great sotrow did tli^ find 
themselves there, to announce to her 
the order of the King, and that forth¬ 
with she must prepure herself, since 
her lost hoar was come. ‘ 


This cBseoune was interrupt^ by 
the crieiittf^her dimiaels, who toi?e them 
h^, and sdbbed aloud, haying one to 
the odier, that an ui^Just death was 
come On the best lady ill the wmrld^ 
and calling on Heaven for vengntice on 
the authors (K this amelty. ^ep^ 
Queen commands them to satbomii^ 
to their lamentations, and sud, the^ 
was no need for so much gHef, sin^ 
she was about to die innocent, and that 
thdr idrtow and pity shoold rather be 
for FediO her husband, who committed 
such barbarity by the ihalidous couh-. 
schi of his oonenbine, who had fdr 4 
long <|>ace thirsted after her blood. 

The JeWs, fearing Ust the cries, and 
tumult of dleSe damnds of the Quern 
might interrupt fete executipn of their 
mistress, and moreover, that th^ m^ht 
reveal afterwards the murder, whmh 
they so much desired to beep in darfe- 
nes^ took them all by the hand, and 
dragj^ng them out of the thambd’, 
conveyed them into a cdlm', where 
they strangled them, that so theytni^t 
the more easily apd semetly kill 
Queen Blanche. These wrmtmes dj^ 
layed not the fulfilment of their 
pose, for they dispateheil her by let^ 
ting a ^eat beam tumble down upon 
her belly, that she might bu derived 
of breath, without any drtqp of bloM 
apueauing on her eountenam^ or her 
b^y. When they had finished tlmt 
aeenrsed undertaking, they withdrew 
themselves speedily into a castle, d- 
tnated on a high rock, which the kin^ 
had pointed out to them as an asylum. 
—Jiemoim d« Do GotscLf Collie- 
iion UniverseOei ved* IF. p. 96* 


raiTaas raou the continent* 

No.-ir. 

Mv i)EAa S., backs, we toiled throt^K the sUUd$ of 

1 itNVEAVooaen to dve you some Meckienbonig and P)his^; '^hextWe 
idea of the student duent in' the Ger- wound our w«^ oyer the rp^if, a^d 
man universities; and when, I WSs'do- through the vaBeyi of Swjt^hmd. I' 
ing so, I little thought I ahould have was with him Wh^ we. dap^ theiv 
to exei^lify one of those fetzd results rily to the toimd of." t^kuttod idfe/ 
which take pfatoe eWery now and then, at the Uafht^g nf .toe 4nd 

in the pa'son of my poorfirfend L—sung " bl^isbifis on the P^Kihei, trflta 
You have often fennd his namS in my blue waves, rirere rapidly fulfilting thbir 
fetters. How eoidd it bti ^hetwise r epurto. bmieath our fe^Hnnd i. wai 
Ho had been my oonatanf companion with hini when he Wd in. pia 
in shower and in sunShine, oh foot and grave. ... , ^ . 

eft horseback, by water by land. The first fimo I amiir Whii at 
hetuly for is .mohtin. I wtkt at his Hcdddheig; I had Joist rituniad £f!oAI 
eide, When, with ouf )sU(paitoklonour top daya esKeurtMi 
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ipM sitting at th« window of (be inn^ secluded i^^ts on the face of the earth, 
when my attention was aroused by a minj^ng m no society, because in Je* 


ativnge-Iooking figure, coming up the 
street. He seemea to be in the prime 
of youth, probably not twenty yean of 
age. His form was fingulMly well pro- 

E ortioned, so much so, that thougti as 
e approi^ed I saw he was six feet in 
height, he scaxemylibbked much above 
the middling dee. His costume w^s 
ultra-student; his long dark hair had 
been careftiUy eombed olF his fore¬ 
head, and hung in fiiU curls down his 
bmik, so that (here was nothing tq re¬ 
lieve the palest countenance, apd the 
most regular features I ever saw, ex- 
the black mustaehe which curled 
upon Ins upper lip. He wore a velvet 
cap, after me fashion of the sixteenth 
century, at the front of which was af¬ 
fixed a small silver crucifix. His neck 
was bare, and a large Vandyke frill 


na mere is none; fiU^ with heated 
notions about lib^ty and patriotism; 
always in a state of excitem^t, eter- 
ndly duelling or studying ; and 1 think 
you will not easUy find a chain of cir¬ 
cumstances more fit for building up a 
mind such<as that of Sandt, or of de¬ 
stroying one like L-^'s. 

L—r- was an only child. His cir¬ 
cumstances. and his rank of life (for 
he was not a noble) obliged him to de¬ 
vote himself to the study of theology. 
His temper was mild and conciliating 
—be was an expert swordsman and an 
experienced dueUist, because he was a 
student; but almost all of his duels 
arose from the quarrels of others. The 
impulse of his own nature was to be 
in cliarity with all men. You proba¬ 
bly will smile at the idea of a duellist 


lay on hiS Sniders. A Polisn jacket, being of such a disposition; but consi- 
loose trowsers, and a sword so fasten- der to a moment now exceedingly ar 


ed as to be brou^t forward, and placed 
nearly perpendicularly on his left 
breast, comtdeted the rest of his dut- 
line. I haa already seen a little of 
these students, but was not prepared 
to meet with anything so strange as 
this figure. 1 soon learned, hotvcTet, 
(bathe was foom the university of Je 


tificial the society is which brings fortlii 
such seeming incongruities, and your 
wonder will cease. At an age when 
our feelings are freshest, and most ea¬ 
sily moulded, a student is thrown into 
a world where his conduct is trietl by 
the wildest and most romantic tests. 
He is taught to consider himself per¬ 


ns ; and this, I was given to under- fectly firee, because he is not bound to 

_____1*^_« _ * _____ 


Stand, was a soffident cause for all this 
singularity of appearance. He touched 
his bonnet rii^tly as he passed us, 
according to the courtesy of (he coun¬ 
ty, and I saw notiiing mote of . him 
till ire met, six montha after, at Ber¬ 
lin. I then found him much changed. 
He had shorn his long locks, and had 
modified his rnttrat^nary costume, 
to a more citizen-lixe fasnion. His 


acknowlec^ any law, except those of 
the Senatus Aeadmoicus, not even 
those of !;& couim^. He is therefore 
touchy, and impa^ent of restraint. 
He comes pr^psi^ to form romantic 
attachments, and his anticipations are 
realised, (jlans are formed among 
themsdves, each member of which 
swears to anp^^t his brother at tdl 
risks.^ Each cldn has its particular 


mind, howevear, had been to deeply daysbf meeting, and all the clans meet 


embued with the exiravaganciim of the 
Burschin-libsu of Jena,to throw all 
thoto habits of titougbt which had 
beeh acquired at the very outset of his 
'isuee&* He had quitted .one of the 
GymnaaiB of Germany at the age of 
and had bem idaeed at this 
^irnh^erity.. He found himself in a 
wdim, ewoild> to, in whieh unfortu- 
JUjeiy .^inu^kiation was called more 
lB(te;,p% :j(hl|h tibjadgmen(;. He was 


together four tunes in the year, for no 
othw purpose than to fostertliese high- 
wrou^tleclings. Hence you will ea¬ 
sily see that duelling among them is 
nothing but a necessary resmt of the 
** erprii du conw,” and that a mild 
man and a regular duellist are not in* 
compatible. 

As a man, then, L—possessed all 
those kin^y Sections which endear¬ 
ed him to his friends, but, as a stu- 


aUKtbmaded byytmthsof hisown ag^^ dent, these feelings had been diverted 

__ ZaJ. _ _ _ A. A.t ___XI___.t-^i _ _ _ ...a . X e. • 


tile' Mtoto, portion, if not tiie whole 
ef whom; at.tifia murtfeedar Unive^- 
ty,. muto mmi the middling orders, 
and werdore hated a|l that savoured 
of icrhitocraiey^ Heture to yourself a 
placed in one of the mqAl 


from a wholesome grovrih, and had 
become rank, from, their very luxu- 
rianoy. 1 am (intent to be 
with pwdixity in the description.of lus 
diaractei, bemuse this description will 
apply to a.whoie class of students, and 
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to a class, too, by tio means samt 
among them. bad modelled his 
character upon an ideal of what he 
conceived to be the Alt-Deutsch. To 
live freely—to be true to his friend, 
his mistress, and, above all, to his 
country, was the very soul of such a 
model. To be sincere in his manner, 
nay, even to be blunt, to,be strictly 
chaste, to avoid all that' resemlded 
French, was to be a man. In idtort, I 
cannot give you a better idea of what 
the greater portion of the German stu¬ 
dents strive to be, than to refer you to 
the character of Gdtz von Berlichin- 
gen, in Goethe’s tragedy of that name. 
It was one of the G^man poet’s ear¬ 
liest productions, and I suspect that 
Gbts himself is not so much an ozigi* 
nal conception as the concrete of what 
was conceived to be a perfect Alt- 

Deutseber by the students. L--, 

though a thorough wanderer over the 
face of the earth, yet had contrived to 
obtain a profound acquamtanoe with 
the ancient toi^es, both classical and 
the eastern. The study of these was 
necessary for his theolc^cal 'pursuits. 
There was a motive, however, for his 
ardour for acquirement, which arose 
from a more sacred source than the 
mere pleasure of study,*—a sense of 
duty, which he owed to an aged mo¬ 
ther. His feelings were acute on all 
sulnecta, but on this they amounted 
to devotion. *^'She has been all to 
me," I have often heard him say;" Ae 
lias garnered up all her h^t in her 
son. God grant that one day he may 
be enabled to shew his gratitude !*’ So 
mysterious, however, are the ways of 
Providence, that it was throi^^ that 
son that her grey hams were bowed 
with sorrow to the grave. 

We had travelM from Berlin to 
Heidelbeig. You know„ I wSs in the 
habit of making short escursions to the 
several capitals in the south of Ger¬ 
many. I nad been absent a iveek on 
one of these, and had rotumed very 
late one night,—when, as t drove 
through the street in wmch'he lodged, 
1 looked for the light which I exult¬ 
ed to find at his window, % his burs- 
dicn habits obliged him to devote his 
ni^tstothosestudiestowhiohhecould 
not attend during the day, 1^ I found 
that the shutters were closed. T know 
uot how to account for it, bnt | had a 
presentiment that he Was dead. It was 
in vain I reasmied on the improbabi¬ 
lity of the csse. In vaftt I thought 


on a thousand catutoa whi^ ni^t 
have induced him ^hsve teihr^ 0^* 
lier Ihmi uihiaL—nothing appeared ^ 
tisfactory, and 1 was ojpn^sed with 
the deepest m^ncholy, The next 
day, t went to theleader of oosps to 
which he belor^ged, and learned, ttlasi 
that my sus^cions were but too traf 

poor h -had been diot the v^ 

evening Of my anival. The a^hir had 
arisenftom aquarrel which occurred in 
the great Commerz. A drunken Cour- 

lander had insulted L -; hard wor^ 

were exchange, and a duel was to be 
the consequence. The following morn¬ 
ing, h —'sfriendawere surprised tohear 
that his antagonist insisted on choos¬ 
ing the pisfad and the barrier. The 
reason assigned was, that he luul struck 
the Courlander^ It did pot appear, 
however, that any blow had been given 
or taken by either party, hut as this 
mode of fighting wi^ strongly insist^ 
upon, there' remained no other alter¬ 
native but to adopt it. T^ spot chosen 
for this scene of acdon was a field jirst 
out of the town. They met, and at the 
very first fibre his adversary’s ball pass¬ 
ed through L—’s liemrt—he »u:uRg 
into the air, and fell dead without a 
single groan. The ball had drivmi in 
a portion of the little silver crucifix, 
the gift of his mother, which, siuce he 
had changed his mo^ of dress, Im 
wore in ms bosom. The Courlander 
was obliged to leave the territmies 
Baden, and this he could accomplish 
in an hour. The pmtishment 
dudOiing is nominauy sevore, butreal- 
ly notfamg. You may be sentenced to 
twenty years’ confinement at Spanfiau, 
or at any ofiter fiartreK, and you reck¬ 
on upon being set free in twenty wedcsk 
It is a custom prevalent throughout. 
Germany, in cases of duds, to bury 
the person on the spot in which he 
has fiskUen. A grave was made nemr 
two large dbns, in the ccuner. of the 
field in which the duel took place, 
and here they buried the booy y 
pom L—, and with it all that »>■ 
mained of j(w or comfort to his agdl 
and widowed mother. . ^is waa the 
brief outline^ of the cvento whidb had 
transpired during my absence.. The 
severid members of the Landsmans-^ 
chaft to. which he beloRged were 
ly incensed. It was not a fair dosil, 
said one. It was not acoordiag to the 
customary studeut-lawa, said a seobnd. 
The Coqrlandcn havo been rcriowh- 
ing of late. We shall see if this ctht 


silt LMevt/roni tht C^rdtnent. 

BOt tie B^ojipedi mdied’a tMrdU'lt was 
evidentfroni ali that4liaktof duds 
were in' ctmtemolation. L—— had 
bedi to much bdoted among his owii 
eet, and had contrihoted to much In 
xni^ng that tot to wdl known thr6ugh» 
out Gennany^ hu experthess at the 
8Word> that they weire detmhined to 
revenge his deaui* ' The Conrlanders, 
on the othto hand, knew that this 
would be theptobkble reside and had 
ci»ne to an ^ual determination to be 
ready to take up tbe slightest insnlt, 
or, in other words, to see insult where 
there could hare been none. As both 
of these dans were numerotisand w^ 
known, the eyes of the whole univer¬ 
sity were turned upon diem, Groups 
of youths wooseen gathered hi ernners 
. toother. Instead of the.loud jollity 
wmdh attended their usuSl meeting 
aUent though menadi^ looks were ob¬ 
served. Bitter taunts, seemingly ad¬ 
dressed to die air, but redljr to tbe 
msser-by. wtoe dihmn out on all si^t. 

wb(^ nnivSnily seemed to be in 
a state of restlessness and exdtement, 
which, oonaidciing the vtoy inlBamma- 
ble and light matenals of wfaith its 
members were composed, gave no little 
uneasiness to tbebui;g^er8. Such was 
the state of affidrsduring the whole ctf 
the day subsequent to poor Ir ——*e 
death* It was now that portion of 


Nb.it, 

murmur, now sedned to tfwdl, and 
a^n to subside. At' on^, a hurst 
of human voices broke, to if by ma¬ 
gic, upon me, and, starting round, I 
saw a dense mass rapidly moving up 
the streets; and now there could be 
no doubt wbat this portended; bad I 
had any, the fearfbl watchword of the 
studente, ** Burschen heraus," would at 
once have informed me that the stn- 
dmta were out. Once having heard it, 
I knew that I, as a student, dared not 
stay within. I accordingly seised my 
sword, and ran to join the throng. 
Peaceable citisens, who, a fewmomenta 
befbre, bad been walking in perfect 
security, were now seen running in 
every dhtodon. The old, the young, 
all 8exes» IMid all imes, were hurrying 
ftiMH the living avaRtn^jWhicfaseem-- 
ed as If about to overwhelm them. 

. “ Hmas, Buitoban Heraus/' was 
echoed j&mnallsidef, and at these words 
students came 

street, and lane, and house. Princes, 
oounm, bSTOus, and all the prolific 
hoto df titled youth^ ran shouting 
and hallooing, and flourishing them 
swords or sharpening their Kiinge* on 
the stcines as uiey joined the throng. 
Kothing was heard but shouts and 
invototmus. ''Hurrah! hurrah l^ree- 
,dom and the student-life for ever!" 
** Voym with the PhUistinea!” and a 


the evening which, succeeding a bril- Cbousahdaucli.ekl^essihne, were min- 


liant stuhtot, just precedes the rhi- 
!hg M the moon. I was in my oWh 
ipqin, ntmiiudthg upon the m^knebo- 
ly fate ml frietia. His yopth, his 
, promisii^ taknts, the many ^letii^t 
poon we had i^nt toge^erj aft o&i 
earned to die, and however vmled the 
tieeue of my thoughts m^t ewer- 
wi8ebe,yet he trae^waysmterweven 
with it. ^Vhile I was to 
1 fhth^t I htord aminnindtoy|tound, 
like the " noise of witeto rabning 
vI$deUtly at a distanee.** A few 
, niiiuitea this became ifitoe 'and inore 


gl^ with fen uduSand heavy German 
oaths to increase the confusion. 

" To the market-phice, to the ma]> 
ket-vlsto,''' wto uoW the cry, and away 
we curt^ to. this spot. When we 
had assembled thtoe, andtomething 
likesHenee bad been obtained, there 
was a general «(& on the leaders of 
the lantoman sdndten* to explain the 
xeasem df this astoinblage. " The 
peasahti^ hive insnlfedus/* was vbci- 
feiiafed mm one esrher of tbe square. 

Mejr& the ia^t, wife was in ' Ver- 
^isir for nto the Prince, von 


wife heihd odfeiother side— 
f,. tototoh^i the Gintf tbn 



dfemfet. 1 femeat tfadf^t it win a Hrechsffea^t^lfeBoikinhi&iiltedhhn 

mere hntojwition, untd I obferted -- ‘ ^ *. * 

. dthtoi leofcing.fer its cause as well .as 
sayfe^ WSet is tihemstfer f“ sfed I 
to a feui.who.tototied hunjiiott away 
fifen ||0#Hldng, but evkufew not 
toad to take. Heht^ 
vJfe/A monfeht. ift nty fece, and dieii, 
jritHotd tofei^ a slingle feihfy 

.tocdi td’lfe heife.'the ifeise 
wd-t: ..Tife suilto,. itolHelmrtnimiberoffrito&amengtlfe 


,i Itoi^dhiid tfede h^itolfhhtffefdus 
to toe feudfeits, ahd tftey, HMt thfer 
ifet him hife " Vertofet," to 
tobt bone of tlfeto todld become bis 
edetfedefe. HOjr however, had had a 


f KUoge, the Want sumd whb whidi the stodonts practise. 
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to be able to do without their 
• 0 ]^^. No eoaher then was the word 
uttered, that one of the houeurabte 
fraternity of .Studeqts had beeii ciid<- 
gell'd by the aaid hmdlo^, then eriea 
were heard on both sides—^* To the 
Heoht, to the Hecht,*' and away ife 
ntoved to toe devoted bouse. " A 
PhUistine, a Philistine,” cried one of 
the foremost, as a man 4 nd a female 
^ere intcrMpted in thdr att^pt to 
escape. ''Downwitohimrcrirasoms^ 
who neither ^kw nor knew who it was 
—Who is he ? ” cried oth^, not quite 
so inconsiderate as toe rest. '* 7he land¬ 
lord of toe Golden Fleece, and bis 
daughter.”—^* Did you not hear, friend, 
that toe Burschmi were out, and do 
yon notknow,toattoemouhtain atrmn 
cannot bemtraiuedin its. course?*' said 
a long-haired Quixodo Burshenschaft- 
er.—Poor Hans, n^n whom all uus 
poetry seemed wite thrown away, 
swore most rounmy, that he neither 
had beard nor seen any mountain 
stream, and that he made it a rule 
never to oppose any stream, mountain 
or not. *'Let him pass," said the leader 
of the Westohalians, whose mess was 
held at toe Golden Fleece, ** Hans is a 
good fellow, aiidj|ptta is pretty."— 
Away then ran Hina and ]u>tta, and 
away moved toe mass to toe Hecht. 
Eve^ house h^ been tout up and 
barricaded; toe landlord of toe Hecht 
knowing in what odour he sto6d, you 
may be sure was not less rmn^ 
curing his own than his ndgnbomr^s* 
One or taro of toe leaders tap|^ at 
too door and demanded admission. 
The landlord, nodouht, would nothave 
been at home, had he had toe 
nortuni^ of denying himsielf j but 
long before any answer could 1» m^an 
—crack went toe door. 1. sUm (« 
some steps just opposite toe etitiaiu^ 
to the house, and could observe what 
took place. The rush tsm so sudden, 
that some haH dosen of heavy-guted; 
peasants and sbipmen were snrpri»td 
ov^ toah: beer. Nu sooner, however, 
waa; toe stndentTa entbgUto^ng 
sword seen am<»]^ them, toiiii they 
disapprared wito surprinng jshwni^. 
Borne tried to force thnmgtol^eiovfa, 
and gut well poinmeUedUi the attempt; 
some 6ew. up staiin ai^d escaped into 
toe next house; two or thr^ maip^ for 
toe window, and Witoout attend^ to 


the irapediment.of ^ass or wood, bolt¬ 
ed through ; ncd, howevtw, witoout 
being materially assisted in toeir Aig^t 
by sundry pcJces in toe &K|8t O^tvions- 
lypresenting part, sufficienifypiauante 
-to make them mutate on todr latter- 
end. And now a scene of toe 
tumult and confusion took place, ^e 
furniture of the house was hrt^en to 
pieces, glasses, chairs, stoohi, andhedf^ 
were flung out; and nothing toort of 
the absohlto destruction of the IniQd- 
,ing itself, seemed to satirfy toe stu¬ 
dents.-—Matters yrete going on in this 
way, whmi a cry of, Halt, hidt,” was 
beam from the end of toe street. "The 
military arehere."—" Ti^her, toge¬ 
ther,** cried some of thedumSfUatroop 
of Cuirasriers, preceded by the Pro-rec¬ 
tor and'otoer I^ofiemors, appear«cl. The 
students, in toe meanwhilb, had had 
time to form a yeiY good Aunt b^nd 
toe broken fhrnittire and rubfdto 
which had been collected togetoer, 
laid across th^ narrow street. 

" What is toe cause of thb disturb¬ 
ance, gentlemen ? You must disperse 
immediately,** said toe Pro-rector. 

" We nave been insisted, moat 
^ossly insulted,'* was heard ou eve^ 
side. " Who has been insulted?*' re¬ 
plied toe Pro-rector ; " only let him 
rome forward, and tlm matter toaEbe 
immediately investigated toe Sena- 
tus Academiens.** "Graf von Savtfen 
has been du^aced and beaten by toe 
landlord of toe Hecbt** The lanmord, 
whohaden^xmeedhimsdf in toe upper 
story of toe next house, now put Anrto 
his shaig^ head, and swore he had ne¬ 
ver seenDte Hmrr Graf; and toe Count 
himself corroborated toe Btatanent, by 
dedaii^ he never had been thradied 
at dl. *11118 unexpCf^turn of afBtoa 
seemed to put toe stud^ta to a non- 
p^. tt was dear, from the known 
miiroosity toat existed between them 
and toe military, thatnotalbw doven 
skulls would ensue. Onepnr^ seemed 
to waver, and toeoto#ap|ieamqitoe 
trody to dato ind haw. " A'lmoto* 
told me,^ add a tldn lEtkimice'from 
the toidciest of the' ** fhd one 

of toe studeptiimn raur^sed by 
w prosau^, mid 4^ h^ had 

tdr," jovt heed hot have l^ueed 
wholedty ha ahum for n 


t Snob. 
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hy cU«l yott not learn who wo$ miss- waudered to the ude of a hStt which 


htj^, and then itty the matter before na ? 
I ij^dA upon your immediately dis- 
miatang, or I snail gire orders to the 
military to compel you,"—“ A free 
J^ursche mast not be oumpelled/’ cried 
the leader of the Saxo Borussians; '*we 
acknowled^UQ laws but those of the 
Senatus, ^Xhe ndhtary hare no busi¬ 
ness here-~lct them first depart, and 
then we will treat with you. But if 
a single Bursehe ishurt, Mr Fro-rector, 
wc will declare the Universitv m Ver- 
ehiss throughout Germany.” This ora¬ 
tion was received with shouts of ap¬ 
probation, and cricb of " labcrty for 
e'ter!” resounded on every side. Tlic 
Professors knew, from sad experience, 
^ that it was dangerous to push matters 
too far. They were aware, that sliould 
the UniverJty be put into verchiss, 
not only they, but the whole town, 
would be rained. They knew that a 
student was not a student of this or 
that particular university, subject to 
its peculiar laws, but that he was em- 
rdiofically a German student. They 
anew tliat the bonds which united 
dtem' together were so stnet, that what 
was decreed at Hambuiwh, was con¬ 
firmed at Tubingen. |The experience 
the last twelve years convinced them 
putting the university into ver- 
K^hiss was attended with results so se¬ 
rious, that on one occasion the whole 
town of Heidelberg went forth with 
music to invite the students to return 
firom toe place where they had en¬ 
camped previously to thdr fimtUy, to 
$ ttuunt quilUng the universite. Many 
« Professors too, althoujm oblk^ 
to aet with decision, were toemselves 
averse toallow any other authority but 
th^ own to have weight in the uni- 
trmsity. A ooneultatom of a few mi¬ 
nutes ,was held, and it was restdved 
that the military be requested to retire 
to toe outskirts of the town. As long 
jttthe tumult had lasted, my mind bad 
qxcited, but now that t saw toe 
Wlisie.band about to retire peaceably, 
i f Bnmed wito feelings of deep disgust 
woisy throng wluch sur- 
' me. 1 was disrontented with 

, and toe whole wmdd. 1 bla- 

‘ egregiotta &Uy is ever 

' such wild fsnaUcs, and 

toystoC dthor to partic^te 
In tooihmto ante or to fight half toe 
\ I waa thus rumi« 

I Mu uMomiPiy 


itoirte toe back of tbe town. All that 
fairy scene, which, a few hours before, 
had been lighted up by toe gorgeous 
rays of a setting sun-~toe ohl castle 
reposing on the hill—toe hills toem- 
selvcs, covered as far as rays could 
reach, with the validated blossoms of 
toe peach, toe almond, and toe apple, 
—the broad waters of toe Rluimfonowa* 
ing in waves of molten gold through 
the fairest plain and richest vale on 
the fare of the oarth,—^all this magni¬ 
ficent variety of hues was now blended 
into one soft tone by the light of the 
moon; colourless shapes weretvci)- 
wherc around me, and shadows seem¬ 
ed like substances, and substances like 
shadows. The huge forms of toe 
mountains appeared to arise like evil 
genii from the midst of the deep sha¬ 
dows whuh surrounded toeir base— 
and night, and solitude, and siKncc, 
conspii^ to throw me into a woild of 
epirits. The fate of poor I.——, cut ofl 
in toe bloom of youth, the grief of Ito 
broken-hearted motocr, and toe ten 
thousand thoughts with which his 
image was connected, crossed my mind, 
and 1 was lost as iu a painfUI dream. 1 
was recalled to my j|nses, however, by 
my dog, which ha^oined me, crouch¬ 
ing suddenly behind me. I looked up, 
and I swear to yon that 1 saw the fea¬ 
tures of my friend tw the strong beam 
that fell on his paU; forehead. He was 
standing beneath a free whose shadow 
clothed the whole of his form, except 
the head, os with a dark garment. My 
knees tottered under me, my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth,^and[ 
the perspiration stood in large beads 
on my forehead. He seemed to look 
fixedly upon me, and I thought 1 could 
sec his lips move—>1 could uot be mis¬ 
taken—I ran forward to meet him—^he 
fell into my arms, and I found a cold 
stiff corpse weighing on my shoulder! 
the corpse of L—-. I knew not what 
happened for the next few minutes— 
but when t recovered I found myself 
leaning on the trunk of a tree, sur- 
roundM by some atudents. They all 
seemed in deep astmusbment. At last 
one cried oat, 1 seeit, 1 see it! What, 
whati they have cast him from his 
grave. Wno have done it ? The pea¬ 
santry At once the whole truth 
flashed upon us, and at once we now 
sawtoo origin of ihe report of the mur¬ 
dered student. I.—had been buried 
in toe field of one of the small land- 
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holders, and snch is the snparstition 
of the lower orders in Germany, that 
the vicinity of a murdered corpse is 
thought to bring tlic greatest misfor-^ 
tunes. This landholder had, therefore, 
removed it from its grave, and placed 
it in a conspicuous situation. Some 
one or other had, no doubt, seen it, 
and imamned it to be a murdered sta> 
dent, and had spread that report which 


brought out the whole vxavecAtf in 
arms. t 

A deputation was sent to the Duke 
to dispense with the law which obliged 
a man killed in a duel to be buried on 
the spot, and toallow L. to be interred' 
after the fashion of the students. This 
was granted, and the whole unimaity 
followed the body at midnight by 
torch’Ii^t, to a quieter grave. 


MINO£T8. 

“ This is no fooling. Plau. 


Th e age of diivalry is goneSo 
thought Burke;—^but it is odd enough, 
that throughout his fanciful book he 
never seems to have hit upon the best 
reason for thinking so. 'There is a 
better guage for the spring-tides of 
democracy, than the decay of royalty 
in France. That might be exeepHo 
pro regiild. He shouM have instan¬ 
ced the decay of the Minuet. There 
arc auguries in Nature. When Row¬ 
landson, or somebody else, published 
a caricature of the Long Minuet, with 

Longa Tithonum rainuit,’' for a 
motto. It was an oimnous legend—^had 
the spectators known it. It would, or 
ought to have given a shock to the proe- 
cordia of every subscriber to the Con¬ 
stitutional Association, from the old 
dowager duchesses downwards, had 
tliat egregious corporation been tlien 
** in esse,*’ 

^ Everybody who has paid any atten¬ 
tion at all to the expression of music 
—^provided always he, or she, be not 
as shallow as “ Aviaon on Musical 
Expression,'*—a book, God wot, the 
intense demerits of which have never 
lieen sufficiently castigated, must agree 
that tliere is an expression peculiar to 
dances. Expressimi I call it—^know¬ 
ing the worn is too good^for it, but 
for want of a better, writ pass, lliere 
is the measured lightsomeness of the 
Polonoise; there u the splendid vo¬ 
luptuousness of the waltz. But the 
Minuet is the most marked of all. It 
is,* as it were, the very essence of 
courtly pomp—the aristocracy of lo- 
comotivcness. If daneingte the poe¬ 
try of motion, it is the legitlinate and 
twin-broihertoabirth-d&yode. What 
matters it if Heide&i^ be die father 
of the one, and CibW of the 
other? 

Vou XVII. 


Take some celebrated minuet, and 
examine its parts. The rety name 
calls up the idea of lutestring and 
hoops. There is Marsha} Saxe\ for 
instance. Are not the very first two 
bars irresistibly redolent of embroi¬ 
dered coats, rapiers, toupees, and mia- 
rescbal powder? Then there is the 
measured pompous drop-dowo o£ die 
fourth bar. What a step of dignity 
here! and the shaken minira^ at the 
conclusion of the first part—it ia. the 
very quintessence of rustling brocaded 
curtseys, swanlike glides, and cong^ 
of the chapeau bras! After this comes 
the graceful recovery of the first bar 
of tlic second part, gradually ascend¬ 
ing until it launches into ajnasrage of 
stift^ yet airy flutterings,prhicn it 
would puzzle Hogardi mmsdf to per-, 
sonify on the canvass, or William 
Farrai, or Farley, on the stage. What 
simpers, what smiles, what airs, and 
what graces, do not these notes eto" 
body r What ogUngs under raised 
eye-brows—what juxta-position of 
patches—what waving of plumes^ 
what sparkling, and what rustling J,. 
—now dying apparently away-HiioW 
suddenly, a^r a rapid j^de up, re¬ 
newed, like the embraces of iieie- 
ines in the catastrophe a pathede 
melodrame—at last subsiding in the 
slow-measured descent again—the 
first quaver of each^ brace accented— 

r ' " 

\ \ ' , \ 

** one, two—thiree, four—flve^ six, 
** The pompous'* in melody, can gc 
no further. 

This minuet,ifiay.peradvetttiuehf^; 
been danced, to die j^miration of iw 
beholders, in thedayiltif Marlbcn^^ 
and Prince Eugene ( But 
It wouM nuke a ptefty 
tlie hands, or ratherfec^ 
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ing-8chool young lady and gentleman 
not out of Aeix teens—-but nothing 
more. ** The Marquis of Granby” 
would have been too plain-mannered^ 
and " the Duke of Cumberland/’ 

g >oth heroes) to say a truth—too 
ennan. The spirit of ridicule in 
hig^ places, came ih with the freedom 
of the Hanover family. It was an ill 
omen, when the wagp of the day be¬ 
gan to crack jests on George the First’s 
** fat and lean kine” of ^rman mis¬ 
tresses. The minuet sickened in the 
Ineath of the first titter. Public opi¬ 
nion has (dipped (ever restless) from 
beneath it. It was the musical incar¬ 
nation of the spirit of Sir Clwles 
Grandison; and, being so, flourished 
wW nolnlity, with aU its pomp and 
circumstance, was taken throughout— 
St its word; when the world no more 
dreamed of laughing at it for dewing 
(to risk a pun) its ^igree in its car¬ 
riage, than on the door of it. Like 
some of Mr Kean’s long dying scenes, 
ii reemires fhll faith in the spectators, 
or it IS ruined. There must be no po- 
imlar scepticism. A lord, there, must 
nave the air and assumption of nobi¬ 
lity, as welt as the coat of arms, and 
must, moreover, have full credit given 
for them; a single “ tee-hee" is the 
bane^f rither! ^ese days, alas! are 
all over. Jpie democracy of the ridi- 
culons hS attacked the outworks of 
fhe aristocracy, and minuets and la- 
eed waistcoats have retired mortally 
Wounded from the assault. ** ’Tis too 
much.” Minuets !—^who can dance 
minuets, when the Whigs are befooled 
evmy week by the John Ball, and the 
Tdri^ every day by the Morning 
Chronicle? When, if a man have a 
silly face, be he who he will, heia sure 
to Wr of it ; and if he be silly, de 


facto —(as they say of the South Ame¬ 
rican republics)—he must be so with 
a witness, if he does not find it out at 
last. Minuets!—when my lords 
and gentlemen” drive four-in-hand, 
patronize ** the Fancy”—swill blue 
ruin”— and marry rich citizens’ daugh¬ 
ters and opera-dancers, by way of re¬ 
formation and settling in life'/—^Mi- 
nuets now a-days!—Shade of Vestris 
Uic Elder! 

Objects, not in themselves pictu¬ 
resque, become so in the haze of dis¬ 
tance ; and besides the direct pleasure 
to be derived from expression in mu¬ 
sic, there is a bastard and factitious 
one, which is founded in the associa¬ 
tion of ideas. Even so—before, then, 
all thy genera and species of waltzes, 
and cotulions, and ^leros, and polac- 
cas, and quadrilles, play me, O fid¬ 
dler ! who listenest to other whims 
than thine own—the Minuet. Origi¬ 
nally common-place. Time has shed 
a romance over it. It lias acquired 
the poetry of years. It is the fantas¬ 
tic adjunct of our second stage of 
comedy ; and reminds of the times, 
now happily passed for ever, yet jiot 
unworthy to be remembered, vhen 
Cibber wrote and played in a flowing 
wig, and Mrs Bracegirdle in a hoop 
and head; when Lurd Foppington 
was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a 
dandyzette; when strait-laced beauties 
were irresistible, and gentlemen in 
buckram fascinating; ere dress, like 
manners, had become one chaos—and 
the nobleman and his groom, and the 
lady and her ahigail—the master and 
the 'prentice—had met half way in 
the road of violent refinement, and 
affected common sense. 

T. D. 


TUE niVIXG BELL. 

have reason to believe tliat this he could travel on the bottom of the 
4 a|jl|iUJB submarine contrivance was sea with the same ease and security as 
klMm to Friar Bacon ; at any rate, he could on dry laud, tvhidt impresses 
the.idnthas evidently hren taken from us with the belief that Bacon, in Uie 
oHjEi^ the few scraps of his mighty course of bis philosophical researches, 
g^uK, raked from, amongst the rub- had constructma diving vessel some 
hi4t of monkish absurdity ; and, to an kind or other ; but how it was fitshion- 
ingeUious mind, what more is requi- ed^ or of what material, we pretend not 
atte?-^That,illustrious Englishman, to knowwlfistory and tradition being 
in one of hia brief, cautious notices— , alike sileutl 

CTU^ly t ideed was he con- ^ Oitsittiimdowntoourpresentsuh- 
write in a bewildered fire- ject,, we called to remembrance the 
Lage—Expressly aaya, that aforesaid reft'e, and gratefully onbra- 
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ccd the ooportunity of rendering ho¬ 
nour to wnom honotir it due, and do¬ 
ing homage to the father of our expe¬ 
rimental philosophy. 

The Diving Bell, as it is called, 
though very dissimilar in appearance 
to the utensil of that name, has been 
long known to our speculative engi¬ 
neers ; but its services, until of late, 
were of little or no utihty, except in 
one or two solitary instances.' The 
foundation-time of the noble house of 
Mulgrave, we are told, was laid by 
means of a diving vessel. Indeed, it 
would apwar, from the testimony of 
certain oitl prints, drawings, and other 
information now before us, that our 
divers of old were unable to remain 
long under water—half an hour, per¬ 
haps, was their longest stay; and 
though some of these prints actually 
represent venturous wi^ts, apparent¬ 
ly cased in leather, with breathing 
tubes of the same material, descending 
from the bells, and attached to their 
respective head-pieces, tlierehy ena¬ 
bling them, if we may credit the artist, 
to respire freely, and scramble about at 
their case; yet are we somewhat scep¬ 
tical in believing that they felt them¬ 
selves so completely at home as the in¬ 
genious engraver would have us to 
imagine. Our own experience inclines 
us to believe that they were impostors 
—•more scramblers on paper, n<^with- 
standing the very copious and l%hly 
entertaining accounts of tlieir exploits, 
handsomely printed, elegantly embel¬ 
lished, &c. &c. These speculations 
arc much at variance with the practical 
knowledge we happen to possess, and 
therefore do we counsel our readers 
to beware of hook-makere^ whether of 
the old or of the new school, even when 
tlxeir volumes are temptingly bound, 
and their plates executed by the most 
esteemed artists. 

Smeaton was the first of our practi¬ 
cal engineers that took the Diving Bell 
ill hand, and used it with success. He 
built one of wood, sufficiently lar^ to 
hold four divers, and supplied Uiem 
with fresh air through a mather pipe 
or hose attached to the bell, and com- 
municating^with a forcing-pump above 
water. This ingenious contrivauce en¬ 
abled the workmen to continue their 
labour for hours together without in¬ 
termission, and impresses us with a 
very favourable opinion of Mr Sraea- 
ton s invendve powers* Sorry are we 
to say, that his well-grdunded expec¬ 


tations were not more fully realised. 
In the course of a few months the 
planking yielded ; the fastemags gave 
way ; the veffiel became leaky, and so 
very insecure witbal, that it waa nlU- 
mately laid aside. 

Rennie succeoled Sm^ton as engi¬ 
neer to the commissioners of Ramsgate 
Harbour, where the wooden bell waa 
used, and perfected what his able pre^ 
decessor Iwl so very successfully be¬ 
gun. Availing himself of the scienti¬ 
fic spirit then bestirring itself in our 
foundries, that eminent engineer, with 
a sagacity peculiarly his own, con¬ 
structed a diving vessel, entirely of 
cast-iron, with glasses in the roof to 
admit of liglit itom above. Two in¬ 
geniously contrived f^cing-pumpa 
were applied, together with a portabm 
crime and suitable appurtenances for 
lifting and lowering the bell. The 
air-pipe was also taken through hand, 
and every constituent part of the di¬ 
ving tackle so well proportioned and 
skilfully put together, that we auestiou 
much whether or not anyfaruier im¬ 
provement can be made. ^is bell waa 
used in building Hamsgate Pier. 

Having thus far iatr<^uced the sub¬ 
ject to our readers’ notice, we proceed 
to lay down the principles upon wMch 
every Diving Bell now in use is con¬ 
structed ; and as they are difierently 
shaped, and of various dimensions, we 
shall pick out the one most suitable in 
our estimation for general purposes. A 
vessel of this description oi^tht to he 
six feet long, five feet two inches hig^, 
and four feet two inches wide, outside 
measure ; consequently, when immer¬ 
sed, it will displace about 139 cubic 
feet of water—C. 72, or nearly so- la 
navigable rivers we have the ebbing 
and flowing tide to guard against, and 
in the open sea we frequently meet 
with strong under currente, even when 
the surface is perfectly smooth ; of 
course, more weight must be added, 
not only to sink the bell, but also to 
render it steadier in the descent, and 
less liable to accident from any of the 
aforesaid causes. We may therefore 
safely add C. 8 to the weiglit of water 
displaced by our vessel, and scheme it 
so as to weigh four tons in air. Our 
readers, we trust, will be good enough 
to dispense with our finrang out, by 
mathematical definition, or othervmya, 
the {hecise thickness of metal requisite 
to make go^ our tonnage; because it 
would require more tinm so to do than 
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tve can very well spare, and in lieu 
thereof, oblige us by accepting a piece 
of minor intormation ; viz. a piece of 
cast-iron, 3.84< inches long, and an inch 
square, weighs one ; a piece of mal¬ 
leable iron, 3.57 in^es long, and an 
inch square, weighs one ; and a cubic 
foot of water, 6l|lbB. avoirdupois. 

The shape, size, and weight of our 
bell being now determined upon, wo 
hasten to prepare it for immersion ; 
and as the glasses require some little 
considcradoii, we had better begin 
with them. They are ten in numlwr, 
each 6^ indies diameter, H inches thick 
cn the crown, and cast in the form of 
lenses, being convex on the top, and 
flat on the lower sides, partly to 
strengthen, and partly to render them 
more serviceable. Rays of light fall¬ 
ing pe^ndicularly on the convex sur¬ 
face of a lense, converge and bisect 
each other at the focal point or centre 
from whence the convex surface is de¬ 
scribed, thereby disseminating tliein- 
Bclves more generally throughout the 
vessel than if both surfaces were flat. 
These lenses arc cast in iron moulds, 
and lose a little of their rotundity in 
cooling; hence the focal points become 
obtuse, and consequently harmless, 
though we could mention one or two 
instances where they happened to re¬ 
tain their curvatures so very perfectly, 
as to convince the unbeliever that con- 


of shackle-holts. This Bling-chain is 
hooked to that of a powerM crane- 
purchase, when the mving vessel is 
used.' 

The forcing-pumps discharge into 
a small air-chest, furnished with two 
internal flap valves, that open and shut 
alternately, as the pistons are forced 
upwards and downwards, in their re¬ 
spective working barrels. Then* pis¬ 
tons ate coupled with guide links, and 
parallel rods, to a double acting cross- 
handled beam, or lever, so contrived, 
that six or even eight men may occa¬ 
sionally be employed. The working 
barrels are twelve inches long, and 
eight inches diameter ; the pistons one 
inch thick each ; so that the divers are 
sripplied with about four gallons of at¬ 
mospheric air at every stroke of the 
lever, (from 25 to .30 per minute,) a 
much larger supply, wc allow, than is 
necessary for respiration, but it keeps 
the men cool, and costs nothing. The 
air-pipe, or hose, is made of strong 
tough leather, prepared in animal oil, 
and coated with canvass, well soaked 
in bees' wax and linseed oil, boiled to 
a proper consistency. Another thick¬ 
ness of prepared leather is then closely 
sewed over all, which renders the hose 
perfectly air-tight, and suiflcicntly 
strong for practical depth. These pines 
are usually made in Atteeii-fccllengths, 
connected to eacli other with screw 


centrated rays, even when tliey have 
passed through a fathom or two of wa¬ 
ter, are not to be trifled with. In the 
roof or crown of the bell are ten round 


holes, each encircled with a rebate, 
where the lenses arc bedded in cement, 
and properly secured with iron flanches 
and copper bolts. A safety-valve is 
aiso fixed in the crown, directly under 
the air-pipe, and opening inward, so 
as to prevent the air from escaping, 
should any accident happen either to 
the hose or fordng-pump. There arc 
two wooden scats in the bell; one at 
each end, and a foot-board in the mid¬ 


dle. They slide in projecting grooves 
cast along with it, and arc usually un¬ 
shipped when the divers are at work. 
We way also notice a couple of ring- 
in the roof, (inside,) to which 
^Kyy bodies are subtended with sling- 
chains, and brought above water; alsc 
two in each end, (outside,) whereuntc 
leading or gmde-ropes may be made 
^fy t; together with a strong sling- 
attached to a ridge or bracket. 
Hip'll the crown of the bell by meatu 


joints, similar to those of a Arc-extin¬ 
guishing engine. One end is screwed 
to a nozol, that projects from the air- 
vessel, or chest, and the other to a 
screw pipe in die bell-roof, by which 
means the divers are supplied with a 
continual current of fresh air. 

Our readers being now as wise as 
ourselves, in so far as theory is con¬ 
cerned, wc will put our diving tackle 
in order, and proceed to some conveni- 
en t river, bay, or channel, where sunken 
rocks impede navigation, and do our 
best to remove the obstruction. For this 
purpose we must provide ourselves wi th 
abargeof sufficienttonni 4 ;c, to carry our 
apparatus, and accommodate our di¬ 
vers ; also a strong diving crane, plant¬ 
ed equidistant from the sides and stern, 
camble of lifting five tons at least. 
The post, or upright, should turn in 
a centre blodk, nrmly fixed in the bot¬ 
tom of the barge i the neck thereof, in 
a curb or collar-plate, equally well sc- 
cur^l to the deck, and the jib, or pro¬ 
jecting beam, extend just as far over 
the vessel as safety will freely admit 
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of, in order that the men may have a 
wide range. 

It is almost superfluous to say^ that 
our crane and diving apparatus mtist 
be made of sound, proper materials, 
and put together in the best xwssiblc 
manner; because, when men's lives 
arc at stake, pains and expense with 
us are- minor considerations.—But to 
proceed to our task. All bekig in rea¬ 
diness, and to our liking, the crane 
chain is hooked to the slings, the beU 
lifted from its place, the divers take 
their scats, and arc lowered into the 
bca. Our readers will please to ob¬ 
serve, that the vessel in which we arc 
about to descend, is neither more nor 
less than an oblong iron box, of the 
.■'.foresaid weight and dimensions, turn¬ 
ed tojwsy-turvy, and immersed o/a'm- 
mouth, if we may so express ourselves, 
consequently the novice, unaccustom¬ 
ed to breathe compressed air, will be 
apt to startle when his cage comes in 
amtact with the water, and well he 
may. We can compare the momenta¬ 
ry shock to nothing more aptly dian 
the sensation we feci, on suddenly 
clapping our palms to our ears; only 
that of the bell is more violent. Should 
he go down to the deep from motives 
of curiosity, lie will there learn, that 
the finny inhabitants arc no less cu¬ 
rious in their way than hunsclf, par¬ 
ticularly the junior flounders. These 
little creatures flutter about tlie lenses, 
and nibble with an avidity that seems 
to indicate how fain they would be in 
to sec the show; and should his nio- 
tivc be of a higher order, he will feel 
gratifled in witnessing the triumph of 
science over ignorance, folly, and be¬ 
nighted suptnrstition—science, that 
wotild have been the means, a few cen¬ 
turies ago, of binding the unhappy 
lK>ssessor to a stake in Smithficld. 

As our divers descend, the water is 
exitellcd from their place of abode by 
tlie air forced into it. They feel lit¬ 
tle or no inconvenience, in moderate 
dqitbs, from brcatliiug a denser at¬ 
mosphere. They go down with confi¬ 
dence to their dsuly labow, and the 
lenses, in clear weather, afford them 
abundance of light: caudles arc used 
when the sky is cloudy, or the water 
impure. We have not heard of a sin¬ 
gle working man, whose healtli hath 
iMJcn impaired by earning his bread at 
the bottorn of the sea. On reaching 
their destination, the signal is given 


by striking the bcU-roof with a ham¬ 
mer, the sound of which tinkles up the 
crane chain, and apprizes their com¬ 
rades of what is passing bdow. We 
pause to remark, that none but sober, 
patient, attentive men, should be em¬ 
ployed at this kind of work, and all 
idle, talkative visitants, kept back, in 
order that the signals may W distinct¬ 
ly heard, and promptly attended to. 
We may also oWnre, tliat every sig¬ 
nal is given with the hammer, a cer¬ 
tain number of strokes agreed upon 
between the parties denoting, hoisty 
tower, right, left, and so on. 

Should the rock, on due examina¬ 
tion, hapiien to he loose or lissnry, of 
the free or pudding-stone breed, wedges 
and mauls may ^ used with effect, 
and the fragments citlier thrown into 
deepwater or taken up in the bcU slings, 
as may be dccmetl most advisable- 
hut if otherwise, more powerful means 
must be resorted to. A hole of about 
two indies diameter, ami from one 
and a half, to six feet deep, is jumper¬ 
ed in the rock and well sponged out, 
into which a slieet-iron cannister, con¬ 
taining gun-powder, is introduced. 
This cannister has a small iron tube 
of about S-8tlis of an inch diameter, 
secardy brayed to its crown, and pro¬ 
jecting a few indies above the rock. 
We need scarcely say that both tube 
and cannister must be perfectly water¬ 
tight. A wadding of pounded brick 
is then rammed home to tlie charge, 
and carefully coated over •with tougli, 
well-tempered day. We may as well 
observe, mi ptiseant, that clean sliaiq) 
sand thrown loosely in and dayed over, 
will answer equaUy as well as wad¬ 
ding when the liole is deep and the 
rock not over hard. Our reailers, wc 
suspect, will greatly marvel how bu¬ 
siness can be done in such a very bu¬ 
siness-like manner, six or eight fa¬ 
thoms imder water; but thdr marvel 
will cease when wc assure them, and 
of our own knowledge too, that the 
place whereon a diving beU rests, how¬ 
ever deep it may be, is perfectly dry 
for willing, experienced men to work 
upon, because of the air powerfully 
forced down from above, which can¬ 
not possibly escape until it has expell¬ 
ed every drop of water from the diving 
vessel. Having done so, it naturally 
^cends, and causes the sea to bofl, as 
it were, for many fathoms aimuid 
where the divers arc at work. . 
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' Conceiving that oiir readers perfectly 
well understand ua^ we will screw an¬ 
other tube to that on the crown of our 
cannister and strike the hoisting sig¬ 
nal. i\s the bell ascends, another is 
srrewctl on, another and another, un¬ 
til we breathe the free air. Then one 
of our people holds the tube fast, an¬ 
other on deck snatchesa small piece of 
red-hot iron from the portable furnace 
at Itand, drops it down, and presently 
the rising smoke and agitated water 
tell us that our labour hath not been 
in vain. 

When the agitation subsides, we 
lower our bell, dispose of the shatter¬ 
ed fragments as aforesaid, and continue 
our labours until every impediment is 
removed. In this manner was llowth 
harbour cleared of its dangeroussunken 
rocks, and that of Dunleary is about 
to under^ the like improvement. We 
dismiss uic subject with a random ob¬ 
servation or two. 

It is believed by many, that divers 
are capable of working in these vessels 
at any depth, but this is altogether 
erroneous. Ten, or at the most, twelve 
fathoms is Uic very lowest we dare 
venture to go. A column of water 
about thirty-one feet high balances a 
column of atmosphere of the like di¬ 
ameter, and as the atmosphere presses 
with a density equal to about 15^ lbs. 
avoirdupois upon every square inch of 


surface, we leave our readers to judge, 
how the man would feel three fathoms 
and a haU‘ lower than we have stated 
under a pressure of 62 lbs. upon every 
superficial inch of his body. True it 
is, he would breathe air of the like 
density, but wc know from experience, 
that when the air is greatly coinprei^ 
ed, our people become lan^d, spirit¬ 
less, and incaitable of exertion. Added 
to this, the latent heat contaitted in 
every particle of air forced down to 
the bell is compressed along with it, 
and becomes altogether insufierable a 
few fathoms under what we call diving 
depth. 

The curious reader may satisfy him¬ 
self as to this particular by experi¬ 
ment. Take a small tube either of 
glass or metal, say 3-Sths of an inch 
diameter, and four inches long, se¬ 
curely stopt at one end. Fix a bit of 
dried fungus to the end of a rammer, 
turned and leathered so as to fill the 
orifice correctly ; then thrust your 
rammer smartly down Uie tube, and 
the corapreasetl heat therein contain¬ 
ed will ignite the fungus. Seeing the 
effects of condensed air in a tube of 
such very small dimensions, we need 
add no more to satisfy our friends that 
diving lower than twelve fathoms is 
neither pleasant nor profitable. 

Acalus. 


THE 1I.L1UEKAX.. 


No. I. 


1 no not care who hears me say it, 
or who calls me a bigot, a brute, an 
illiberal, a foe to freedom’, a friend to 
oppression, if I say that England, of 
all countries in the world, has had 
most reason to hate and to deplore, 
what since the acression of George III. 
have been called liberal ideas. I shall 
not reason whether these ideas are 
right or wrong: 1 shall grant diem, 
fmr argument's sake, to be right ; but 
admitting that, I must appeal to facts 
tp prove that these right diingshave 
tte^ of deadly injury to the interests 
of England. 

1 am a brute, you may say, if you 
pleMOi I cannot help that—but I can 
see through a miilsteme, and pass by 
a brick without making a bite at 


it, as sagaciously as any of my neigh¬ 
bours. If you like, 1 snail admit that 
I cannot reason, and can no more 
draw an inference than a dray-horse. 
I say that I can see a thing doing, 
and prophesy what has happeiied, after 
it is done; and making this daim, 
and no farther, I proceed. 

If holding extensive colonies— 
keeping in peace a population incli¬ 
ned to be hostile against you—hearing 
all Your neighboring countries loud 
in the praises of your institutions, 
possessing dominions in which you 
may ennch your popdlation—ruling 
undisturbed over tne sea—eiyring a 
monopoly of manufactures—if these 
and other such things be of any ho¬ 
nour, adyantage, or glmry to a kin^om , 
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these we liad, and these wc, by the pre> 
valence of liberal ideas, have [)artly 
lost irremediably, and partly only re¬ 
tain, by our clinging to ilUberalitjf, 
This is no dream of mine. Before 
the days of George III., I mean from 
the Hevolution downward, for I shall 
not go beyond that em, the statesmen 
who managed our interests thought, 
as I hope, and trust, and believe, with 
a very few exceptions, all English mi¬ 
nisters have thoi^ht, how most to 
uphold the honour and the intere^' 
of Eng^d. That they were Whigs, 
matters little. The usual malevolence 
and disaffection of the party gave 
way under the warmth of office, and 
there are few periods more gratifying 
to true Englishmen to look over, than 
the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
ole. Indecent jobbing, and more in- 
ecent bribery, no doubt, prevailed to 
a wonderful extent, but these are the 
ingrained stains of Whiggism,. which 
no change of time can wash out. It 
was as vi.sible in their last glim^tse of 
power in IBOfi, as in their continued 
sunshine of the days of the two first 
Georges. Charles Fox, of our own 
memory, was as corrupt at core as his 

S teculating fatl'.er, the founder of the 
Holland estates, before bim. But I 
quarrel not much with this. If the 
country is contented at home, and 
honoured abroad, what need we par¬ 
ticularly care about the half-penny- 
worths of public plunder shared among 
the great men at the top of affairs? 
It is, besides, a thing curable at all 
times. 

But the Opposition to these were 
F.nglish to the heart. I’hcy loved 
England, though they loved not the 
reigning dyna.sty. Some of them wish¬ 
ed for “ nim who was a,way_and 
why ? Because he was of British 
blood. Because 

“ A thousand years the regal throne 
Had been his fathers’ and his own.” 
Because he did not say dis, and dot, 
and it Oder, and had no German airs of 
pettifogging impertinence. Others, 
who put up with these trifles, because 
they TOUoured the church, grieved to 
see that church little respected by 
the official descendants of republican 
round-heads. All the Opposition hst^ 
Hanover, and they were right, for, in 
those days, the interests of that most 
beggarly of eleotcHrates were preferred 
to imose of England. This was, in- 
de.^d, a British Opposition. 


Times altered. The fears of the 
PreUmder vanished gradually firom the 
day of Culloden, and the young King 
was educated in a creed whidb taught 
him the value of, and the respect due 
to, the great insdtutions of the coun¬ 
try. George I. was a mere man of 
business, fvdl of the littleness of shabby 
German courts. George II. was au 
ass, with hardly a decent quality about 
him. George III. was a cultivated 
Englisliman, whose very peculiarities 
and absurdities were English. The 
Tory party revived in his reign, and 
took their proper place. Those who 
were personally implicated in the cause 
of the Stuarts were fading away— 
their descendants, some, no doubt, 
through i>olicy, otliers, beyond ques¬ 
tion, from honester motives, had firm¬ 
ly adhered to the House of Hanover ; 
add to whidi, a large majority of the 
Tory party had always b^n as much 
anti-jacobite as their Whig antago¬ 
nists. It was now the Wlim turn to 
become Oppositionists, and us see 
bow they did it. Any one ignorant of 
history, who sees tlieni now only con¬ 
temptible asses, tvill hardly believe 
that when they first began the trade, 
they shook the empire to its very 
base. 

The roan who gave the tone and 
temper to modern WhiggtTy, was Jack 
Wilkes. In every tiling he was fitted 
as a Coryphffius of such a party. Pro¬ 
fligate in private life—.seditious in 
public—impudent in assertion—in¬ 
trepid in calumny—he went nprer 
the character of Clodius, as paintetl 
by Cicero, than any man who evot 
fig\ired in the annals of England. He 
was thefirstraan who founded thatmob 
pow'tT which has occasionally made 
the rabble ofipondon almost a match 
for tlie Government and Legislature. 
Into his cause the Whigs entered 
heart and hand. They supported him 
through the odium of publishing ob¬ 
scene poetry—they badted him when 
he, an outlaw, contrary to all prece¬ 
dent and common sense, started as a 
candidate for Varliatnent. They gave 
currency to his writings, conspicuous 
not more for ribaldry tlian sedition. 
There was little talent, it is quite true, 
in the ministry which they opposed ; 
but, in order to obtain a triumph over 
that imnistry, they jeopardied, not to 
say all the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, but uie very existence of the 
monarchy. 
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In this fray, or rather as a sort of' 
appendix to it, mixed Juruus. We are 
now too well versed in controversies 
of higher mood—too deeply read in 
the principles and bearings of govern¬ 
ment—^too much, used to cultivated 
political writing, to join in the admi¬ 
ration which , thb mean and skidking 
incendiary extorted, even from his an¬ 
tagonists,—yea, even from the great¬ 
est mind of the day. Dr Johnson. It 
is with a sort of feeling of contempt 
that we look on the inquiries, whether 
Junius was a republican or not, well 
knowing that the most shallow among 
ourselves, who have had the benefit of 
the example of the French Revolution, 
are much better qualified to discuss the 
merits and demerits of republicanism, 
as applied to old governments, than he 
could be. It is with thorough scorn that 
we regard his spleen—a&ctedly per¬ 
sonal—against the King. I say affectedly 
personal ; for it is extremely unlikely 
that the King ever did him a personal 
injury. Wc are now better taught 
than to regard his fine-drawn ironies, 
and lamp-sineliing sarcasms, as any¬ 
thing but rhetorical flourishes, which 
never could by any chance be of prac¬ 
tical utility to any cause, or have any 
other result than that of inflaming 
animosities, and retarding measures 
for the .advantage of the country. But 
then he was of vast importance. Under 
Whig rule,— Sir James Mackintosh 
confesse.s it in the Edinburgh Review, 
and, without his confession, history 
would assure us of the fact,—>a most 
anxious surveillance was kept over 
the press, and a most dragooning do¬ 
mination exercised over the mob. Ju¬ 
nius, therefore, exhibited the novelty 
of a writer appealing at the same time 
to the cducatm and t1:M|teppQlace,—as 
Wilkes did the pheno^roon of an agi¬ 
tator backed by an aristocracy, and 
haUooed forward by a rabble. 

lliese things were in themselves, 
perhaps, more initating than injuri¬ 
ous. In their consequences they were 
deadly. The noise and gabble of the 
newly-awakcncd principles in London 
and Its neighbourhood soon spread. 
We were sjpeedily to reap the fruits of 
their wactical operation. For expenses 
incurred by our wars in Amenca, it 
was deemed necessary to raise supplies 
off the people on whose behalf and 
for whose benefit, these expenses had 
been undertaken. It wasour imdoubt- 
ed right to do so, as riyht vjas then 


understood in the world. We tried it. 
America, imtiyated by the Whigs herCf 
resisted our demand. The Whigs only 
saw in tliis a measure originating witli 
ministers, by the overthrow of whonj 
they might get into place. That wc 
sliould lose in the contest a great por¬ 
tion of ouir empire was nothing to them. 
The Americans went to war. We 
fought at every disadvantage au lyout 
du monde, as old Frederick of Prussia 
said. As if that were not enough, every 
exertion made by ministers at home 
was thwarted with a vehemence of 
fury scarcely credible. Fox "Used to 
threaten Lord North with the scaffold. 
And for what?—Because he was do¬ 
ing his best (and bad was his best) to 
prevent a dismemberment of the em¬ 
pire. The theories of the Americans 
were trumpeted forth in all the co¬ 
lours of eloquence, and made popular 
in Europe. The besotted house of 
Bourbon, thinking only of the injury 
which they could do to England, join¬ 
ed in the cry, soon to be thundered 
forth in bloodier notes against them¬ 
selves. They assisted the colonists ; 
and we lost America;—but Mr Fox 
got a scat in the Cabinet. 

The conduct of the war was suffi¬ 
ciently disgraceful to us. For that, 
too, in a great measure, we may thank 
the spread of liberal ideas. The colo¬ 
nists were always beaten in the field. 
A large portion of the population ad¬ 
hered to iis, and we had strong parties 
in every town in the States. Our ge¬ 
nerals mi^hthave destroyed Washing¬ 
ton and his army, have cut every man 
of them to pieces, and having so done, 
proceeded to have hanged unopposed 
every man who adhered to the aecla- 
ration of independence. Why did they 
not do so ?—I shall answer. They were 
afraid of home. They were afraid, if 
they unsparingly, as was their duty, 
haa destroyed Washington and his 
two thousand runaway rebels, there 
would have been such an outcry at 
home raised against them, such a cla¬ 
mour of indignation at their barbarous 
massacre of freemen, that the ministers 
would not have dared to have ^fend¬ 
ed them, and that they would be given 
up, for saving our colonies at the ex- 

G nse of the eternal interests of man- 
nd. At the end of the war, too, the 
clamours of the Whigs drove us into 
maki^ a pea^, contrary to all the 
principles of diplomacy, by which wc 
gave up strong-holds, defensible by 
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common tactics, provinces, in which George III*, and broke that oath. He 
we could keep up a doiuiiiant force, was a man who had accepted military 
and watersj in wnich our navy rode office under that king, and turned the 
without a rival. But it was done. The knowledge acquired in his service to 
interests of the human race triumph- doing him all the injury in his power, 
ed—we lost our colonies ~and nothing In a word, he was, if he had not suc- 
could be more liberal than our con- ceeded, a TRAixoa. I know the de¬ 
duct. it is foolish to be arguing on fences—the panegyrics, which cau be 
such things now;—^hatl Pitt or Perci- sung or said on such occasions—but 
val been ministers, we shouhl nOt have what I have written above is true. 

.lost them. Need I ask those of whom Well, il^ring the war got up by him 
he is the idol -would Buonaparte, with and his friends, Arnold, for some rea- 
such a hold upon any country as we, son—I here also waive inquiring after 
in the year 1782, had on America, have motives, but give any person leave to 
consented toJhave given it up, because make them as base as he pleases—left 
such paltry commanders as Cornwallis the cause of those who were fighting 
or Burgoyne had been, over-reached against the king to whom he hati 
by the despicable bush-fighters oppo- sworn allegiance. He returned, in fact, 
sed to them ? to the side which, by the act of rcbcl- 

This loss of the colonies was the lion, he had abandoned. Now, I do not 
first dcvelopcmeni of the value which bkme the successful Americans for 
the c.mse of freedom all over the calling liim a traitor—but here, ac- 
world, and the eternal interests of the tually m this c-ountry, which he had 
human race, are to us. I again repeat, scrvwl to the utmost of his power, you 
I am satisfied to be called a brute, an will find those who praise the conduct 
ass, if anybody so likes it, but I must of Washington—our enemy—ready to 
say, had the illibcrality of the old mo- heap with insult the name of Arnold 
dm o/H-mndi ]>rpvailed in England, —our frieftd. Though to me—stupid 
we, in all probability, would not have and besotted that I am—it sectr.s liard 
lost America—at all* events, we could to strike a line between the treason of 
not have d«)no worse than lose it under Washington to George III., and that 
any system. It is a neat gilding of of Arnold to the Congress, 
the pill to tell us it is no loss—-that we We won India in spite of liberality, 
are doing better with tlie' United W'’e w'on it by tyranny and domina- 
.SUtes as a friendly power, &c. &c. ike. tion—and aauin:3t the eternal interests 
I <lo not doubt if', but it was not so ofmankind. To tell, in plain language, 
iinagino«l.by those who bawled us out and not in tliLs cogging cant, we won 
of our colonies. Nor do I envy them it ibiring the eternal clamour of false- 
their power and indt-pcndenco ; I only IukkI and Whiggery. All other nations 
beg leave to doubt the soundness of that I ever heard of raised statues, and 
the policy that sutFored them to be reared triumplial arches to those who 
reft from us. for the sake of a handful won them kingdoms. Clive bad the 
of dirty dogmas. honours of a parliamentary investiga- 

I have not lime for minute details, tion; and people flattcre<i themselves 
but one comes so aptly in point, that I with the cheering idea that the melan- 
cannoi help noticing It. Every person choly act which.^jclosetl that great 
extols Washington; he is a standing man's life, was ur^d fbrward by their 
column of panegyric, even tunong our- invectives.—Hasting^ had a seven 
selves. For my part, T sec in him the years' impeachment for reward—and 
enemy of England, and for my nar- the Lord of India, the possessor of 
row, contracts, and anti-social ideas, fabled millions, <lied, a few years i^o, 
that is enough. I see in him a matt dependent for the comforts of life on 
who did my country all the harm he the tardily-paid arrears of a petty pen- 
could do it. Hkt' motives I inquire sion. One uiing hi^ always struck mo 
not; they are perhaps too expanding as a curious coincidence, that Bur- 
for my grovelling spirit—perhaps they goync, who may be said to have lost 

are-. No matter. I have no power, us America, was the organ ofassailing 

that I know of, of ascertaining motives, in parliament Clive, who won us Intlia, 
Sufficient for me to say it, ne was a ana if you will turn over the debates of 
roan who had sworn allegiance to the day, you will see that Bui^yno (a» 
Vor., XVH. sy 
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also (lid hU party) considered himself 
far the greater man, beyond all doubt 
tlie more brilliant patriot. 

At present the population of< India 
is happier under us than it ever was 
since the days of Bratna and Saraswadi. 
We have put down the nuisance of 
the petty tyrants throughout the coun¬ 
try—wc have suppr^cd the insolence 
of the marauders—wc have establish¬ 
ed, aa far as possible, an e(|ual law. 
Yet still you will hear lingering in the 
continental coteries, lamentations on 
spoliated Itajahs, and oppressed Be¬ 
gums—sighs for the sorrows of the 
mild Tippoo, and groans over the de¬ 
struction of the benefieient empire of 
the Moguls. At home, we are as&aiLd 
with mouthings, calling on us to esta¬ 
blish organs of sedition in our Presi¬ 
dencies, tlicrehy to teach the Hindoos 
tlic eternal interests of mankind, and 
the necessity of putting an end to our 
rule over them. The Hindoos, how¬ 
ever, not having yet learned these va¬ 
luable doctrines, are happy and con¬ 
tent. When the time comes, if it will 
ever come, that a Washington shall 
arise amosig them, they will be sure of 
sympathy here, and oJ‘ finding true pa¬ 
triots, anxious to impede every exer¬ 
tion that can he made to support our 
authority over them. 

I am not saying that these princi¬ 
ples are not right. 1 have not talent 
for such speculations. I can only re¬ 
gret that tney happen to have done us 
^1 the harm conceivable; and, at the 
.same time, cannot help wondering, in 
my simplicity, that i)Cople of odier 
countries—Buonaparte, for example— 
utterly despise them—make their ad¬ 
vantage by such contempt—and get 
landed by the statesmen, who bristle 
in indignation, if a tithe of tlie same 
conduct be attempted by ourselves. 
For ever do I wonder at these same 
statesmen when they tell me that, by 
the pursuance of such principles, an 
empire is steadier and more durable, 


when 1 reflect that one of the states, 
which are the constant object of their 
praise—Home—contrived to get on, 
to rise in power, to be the mistress of 
the M'orld—in consequence of the ex¬ 
ertions of men, who, though they re¬ 
garded foreign countries (Greece, &c.) 
much, regarded their own more, and 
would have laughed, oresuluto, at any 
philosopher of the day, who had told 
them that they shunhl not humble a 
rival, or crush a rebellion, for fear 
of hurting some flimsy doctrine of 
general good. These men might be 
tf'f’ong —that, I repeat, is not in my 
scope of argument—but they reared a 
great empire, and they kept it for more 
centuries than any of the new Kuru- 
pcan powers has been solidly esta¬ 
blished. 

Again, too, I own I am a little ama¬ 
zed when I am told that liberality, &r. 
&c. is the most certain plan of retain¬ 
ing authority, when I reflect that 
Spain, a weax country, retained, and 
that too during nnsuccessfiil foreign 
wars, her colonics, larger and more po¬ 
pulous, and I submit more illiberally 
governed than ours, for thirty years 
undisputed, after the insurrection of 
tha North American States, in spite-of 
their example—and that even when 
they attempted to cast off her yoke, 
she contrived to make head—and, in 
some places, still successfully—for 
more than a dozen years against them 
—while we, 1 .ords of the Sea, unbro¬ 
ken by any war, and at the height of 
credit, lost, in less than seven years, 
colonies, mildly governed, (in compa¬ 
rison, at least, with the Spanish,) and 
by no pieans so extensive, or, at that 
time, so thickly peopled. 

I want to make no inferences. I do 
not know how—here are facts. And in 
my next paper, 1 shall see how facts 
stand-as to the Slave Trade and tlie 
Homan Catholics. We happen not yet 
to have lost Jamaica or Ireland. 
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Tiik third evening from our first vi¬ 
sit to llallibum church, found us re- 
asseinblcil near the venerable struc¬ 
ture, preparing to complete our sur¬ 
vey of its beautiful churchyard, and 
afterwards to prosecute our further 
scheme of visiting the ancient niah- 
sion-housc of the De la Veres. The 
burial-ground was bcautiiully situat¬ 
ed, and finely shaded by majestic trees. 
Us field of graves, and the intersecting 
paths, were in that state of neat and 
decent order which should ever cha-. 
racterire the resting-place of the dead; 
b\it it contained no object of particu¬ 
lar interest, save that enclosed space 
adjoining the church, to which I mlu- 
ded in my lastchapter. Thatoutercourt 
of death ! That supplement to the se¬ 
pulchre of the De la ’lucres! It w'as a 
singulfir-lookiug hurial-place! The 
most forlorn I ewer looked upon. The 
more fo, for being the only neglected 
spot in the wliole churenyard—the 
only one upon which the grass was 
allowed to shoot up in rank luxuriance, 
intermingled with tall tufts of nettles 
and mallows ; ami one felt chill look¬ 
ing on those forsaken graves, as if the 
poor sleepers beneath them were un¬ 
kindly excluded from the vaulted 
cliausbers within, the dark asylum of 
thdr kindred dead. It was a long 
stripe of ground, close under, and run¬ 
ning parallel to, the chancel-Avall, a 
projection of the buildiug bounding it 
at one end, while the other and the out¬ 
er side was parted off from tlie rest of 
the churchyard by a high iron railing. 
Within that harrier was arranged a 
single row of graves—eight, I Hiink, 
in number—mere turfen hillocks, 
undiUinguished by tomb or head¬ 
stone, or memorial of any kind, save 
one, a small mean mural tablet of the 
commonest stone, affixed in that part 
of the church-wall hnmctliately over 
the eighth, and apparently the last 
heaiKjd grave. But, in that poor me¬ 
morial, the pride of illustrious ances¬ 
try, the last sparks of human vanity, 
were yet Ic^blc. The fonn was diat 
of an armorial shield, though contain¬ 
ing only a plain and simply worded 
inscription; but all the ingenuity'of 
the rude sculptor had been exercised 
in carving out the sides of that coarse 


stone into the semblance of a mantle, 
and it was just discernible, after some 
little patient investigation, that die 
five uucouth lumps, issuing out of a 
sort of basket on the top, were de¬ 
signed to repr^ent an ostrich plume, 
surmounting a ducal coronet. And 
that rude mockery of the family crest 
had been there affixed, in contempt 
of heraldic fitness. The name beneath 
was that of a female, and the inscrip¬ 
tion ran simply, 

" To the memory of - 
GKllTftOUK DE I.A VkRE, 

The second daughter ot Iteginald nnd 

F.liwibctli de la Vere, 

Who dcpiuted this life May the 27th,182U. 

Aged 79 years,” 

Wliat a striking contrast suggested it¬ 
self between tliat crumbling disco¬ 
loured stone, with shapeless sculp¬ 
ture decked,” and coarsely engraven 
with that simple obituary, and the 
polished marbles, the costly gilding, 
the “ cunning carved work,” the ela¬ 
borate iuBcriplious, wherewith the in¬ 
terior of the church was emblazoned, 
in memory of the earlier De la Veres, 
Not one forgotten there—not one un¬ 
recorded, save the iwor sleeper beneath 
that eighth grave; for, of those who 
tenantetl the reinainiug seven hiUocks, 
each had his memorial ivithin, arranged 
in duesuccession with those of progeni¬ 
tors. It is true, that a wide disparity 
of sepulchral magnificence was appa¬ 
rent betwixt those later monuments 
and the proud tombs of the long-de- 
I»arted. A marble tablet, with a sim¬ 
ple relievo—an urn, a cypress branch, 
or a funeral Avreath,—but on each the 
family achievement. Such were the 
recently-erected monuments, and each 
in succession had abated a little and a 
little of costly decoration, till the last 
(that of the late Squire) was a plain 
square tablet of white marble, on a 
black ground, bearing the inscription, 
aud underneath the arms of the de- 
cea^l, not sculptured, but emblazon¬ 
ed in colours proper, on a very small 
shield slightly elevated. But tluit plain 
memorial was of marble, and neatly 
executed, and had been respectfully 
addtxl, “ in order due," to the long 
line of family records. Wherefore, 
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then, had the name of that poor fe¬ 
male, that solitary outcast, no place 
amongst those of her ancestors*'and 
near kindred ? Were there none left 
to honour the memory of the dead ? 
to take order for the last respectful 
observances to the latest I)e hi Vere ? 
One sole survivor, the elder sister, had 
closet! the eyes of that last being in 
vphose veins ran the same stream that 
feebly circulated through her own. 
And she had taken order (as far as her 
enfeebled powers permitted,) that all 
due observances should be respectfully 
attended to, and she had bethought 
her—confusedly, indeed, but with te¬ 
nacious adherence to ancient family 
custom—that sometkiug should be 

done”—“ something should be or¬ 
dered”—some tomb, some monument, 
to the memory of the deceased. Anil 
thereupon the village stone-mason was 
called in and consiuted; but the poor 
lady rambled strangely in her direc¬ 
tions, so that, at last, the rustic sculp¬ 
tor was left almost unrestricted to the 
guidance of his own taste and judg¬ 
ment, gxcept on one point, to which 
Mrs Grace steacMly adhered, recurring 
to it as to a -point d’appui, whenever 
her poor head lost itself in a labyrinth 
of perplexities. “ The family crest— 
the coronet—the ostrich plume”— that 
•was to be properly conspicuous. Was 
not her poor dear sister a Dc la Vere ? 
Almost the last—but for lierselti—no 
matter!—only—they were to be sure 
to leave room enough for her name 
under her sister’s; and perhaps some 
one—^her old steward, or the minister 
’ —would see that it vras engraven 
there.” 

Thus commissioned, the village art¬ 
ist went proudly to work,, and at last 
finished of!^ to his own entire satisfac¬ 
tion, the mural tablet we have seen 
affixed over the grave of Mrs Gertrude 
De la Vere. Tlie inscription had been 
arranged in that concise and simple 
form by the rector, who, having been 
-consulted on the subjwt by the aged 
lady, had at last prevailed over her be¬ 
wildered preconception that it should 
he an elaborate composition—“ in La¬ 
tin, perhaps—something alluding to 
their illustrious ancestors—to Sir Ri¬ 
chard Oe la Vere, and the battle of 
Cfcssy.” Rut the minister was a 
leamra man, and she was content to 
leave it to him—only, Iw her express 
id^re, the tablet was afnxed without 
- ^l|P>i^urch, over the grave of the de¬ 


parted. Her motives for this request 
were neververy dearly comprehended ; ;» 
only something she hintwl—very dis¬ 
tantly, for it was a tender subject— 
of the altered drcumstances of t le fa¬ 
mily—-that a poor stone was all that 
ooulil be afforded to the memory of its 
latest descendants; and “ that would 
look poorly,” she muttered to herself 
in a low under tone, “ amongst all 
those grand marbles in the chancel.” 

It was true that the worldly pros¬ 
perity of the Dc la Veres had been on 
the dceline for many successive gene¬ 
rations ; and, on the decease of the last 
male survivor, the aged sisters, tliough 
for the lives of both left in possession 
of the family-mansion and its imme¬ 
diate dependencies, had found them¬ 
selves straitened in the means of 
continuing the establishment on its 
footing of ancient respectability. But 
the hearts of both clung to the things, 
and the customs, and the fashions they 
had been habituatcil to from their ear¬ 
liest recollection, and they sacrificed 
many private comforts and indulgen- 
ciea to the pardonable weakness of 
keeping up everything, as nearly as 
possible, in the same style as during 
the lifetime of their bouonnvi parents, 
and of their late dear brother. 

So, in outward appearance, little 
change was percepiihle; and while 
the sisters were spared to each other, 
the stronger mind of the younger sus¬ 
tained and exciteil to beneficial exer¬ 
tions the more timid and desponding 
spirit of the elder sister. But when 
the latter was left utterly desolate, then 
indeed the burthens of care, of age, and 
infirmity, fell heavily upon her ; and a 
terror of impending poverty (the ph-ni- 
tom of a weak and depressed s])irit, 
and distem^iered imagination) aggra¬ 
vated the real evils of her forlorn con- 
<lition. Under the influence of these 
feelings, she had given her directions 
respecting that singular tablet conse¬ 
crated to the memory of Mrs Gertrude 
De la Vere. 

They had been, as we have seen, 
scrupulously attended to, and beneath 
her sister’s name sufficient space to re¬ 
ceive her own had been carefully left 
vacant. A nd beside her sister’s grave, 
there was room enough for one more 
hillock—for one more only—to fill up 
the long stripe of ground appropriated 
to'the late De la Veres. An hundred 
yearn Ijcforc, that space had been rail¬ 
ed in from the common resting-place 
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of the vulgar dead; but what nice cal¬ 
culator had then computed so exactly, 
how many feet of earth would suffix 
to include (each in hia common cell) 
the remnant of tlie ancient race 
The broad disk of the setting sun 
was yet high in the golden chambers 
of the west, when we turned from the 
cemetery of the Dc la Veres, to pursue 
tnir walk towards their ancient man¬ 
sion-house. Our road lay, as descri¬ 
bed, through those venerable woods, 
some of whose noble oaks appeared 
coeval with the earlier generations of 
the family; and many of them, in 
their various stages of decay, were 
strikingly typical of its long decline 
and approaching extinction. One in 
particular arrested our attention. Al¬ 
most the last of the grove, and now, 
indeed, considerably in advance of it, 
from the dcca^, or removal of interme¬ 
diate timber, it stood singly on the open 
grass land immediately approximating 
to the mansion. It had liecn a superb 
tree ! the monarch of the grove I Its 
bole, rugged and rifted, and of im¬ 
mense circumference, stood up so 
]irondly steadfast, as if the enormous 
roots, spreading for many yards around, 
and heaving through the turf in twist¬ 
ed nakedness, and knots, and curious 
fretwork, had graiipletl widi the very 
centre of the earth, and would main¬ 
tain their hold, till shaken thence by 
nature’s last convulsions. But the 
vast trunk ivas hollow at the core— 
hollowed out into a spacious grotto, 
wliere the sheep took shelter, and the 
mare, with her young colt beside her, 
lay down in the heat of the day. And 
still the mi;re shell, with its tough 
coating of rough mossy hark, was of 
strength sufficient to hear up the Wr- 
then of the forks into which tlic tree 
branched off from its centre. Three 
noble limbs had they been, in the 
days of their vigorous maturity, over¬ 
spreading the earth for many roods 
around, with the broad shadow of their 
leafy branches j but now despoiled of 
those, the gigantic arms stretched out 
their unsheltered nakedness in the 
stern grandeur of decaying greatness. 
Two of those forks were completely 
dead. From one of them the bark had 
dropt away, leaving it ex]rased in 
skeleton whiteness. The third shewed 
signs of feebly lingering life—a mossy 
spray or two, on whim a few leaves 
yet luing, but they were pale and 
sickly, and ready to fall at the first 


autumnal blast. The road wound 
along close under the trunk of that 
old tree. A few yards farther, and we 
stood before die gateway of Hallihurn 
House. 

I never beheld a scene of more quiet 
cheerfulness than that before us—^yes, 
of cheer/ut quiet—for, however the 
observant eye might trace indications 
of decay and change, there was none 
of neglect and desolation—no appear¬ 
ance of ruin or dilapidation about the 
buildings, or of slovenly disorder in 
the homestead. It is true, the broad 
ravelled road of approach, was no 
longer of that bright colour which te^ 
of frequent renewal, and there were 
no tracks of carri^e-wheels, except of 
such as liad passm and repassed for 
agricultural purposes ; but it was hard 
and smooth, and neatly edged and 
weeded, and nothing could exceed the 
fine order, and rich verdure, of the pas¬ 
tures through which it wound. The 
people were engaged in hay-making 
that very evening, and the wa^ns 
were plying to and fro before the old 
gateway—lo and fro from the acHoin- 
ing open rich yard, within which wc 
had a glimpse of objects strangely in¬ 
congruous. The coach-house and sta¬ 
bles opened into the same area, sur¬ 
rounded on the other sides by bams, 
granaries, and cattle stalls, hut the 
line of demarcation was no longer so 
evident between the two d^iartraents, 
as it doubtless had been in the more 
flourishing days of the establishment. 
One large building h,ad fallen entirely 
into decay, add to supply the want of 
it, others had been converted to pur¬ 
poses wide of those for which they 
were originaUy designed. Part of the 
large ham was metamorphosed into a 
cart-shed, and a rough clumsy broad- 
wheeled dung-cart was stowetl away 
in the capacious coach-house — (On 
spirits of the departed De la Veres!) 
cheek by jowl with the old family 
coach! that indescribable vehicle! 
The coach-house doors stood wide 
open, and we took a full survey of it. 
It was in slia^ like those lackered tin 
toys, (themsdves, I believe, become 
untasnionable now,) wliich tvere the 
delight of children when I was a 
child-—like the coathes in old prints 
and pictures, representing the setting 
forth of Louis le Grand and his Court, 
to take the air in the neighbourhood 
of Versailles. It was low, uid Inroad 
and deep, and carved and gilded, and 
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all wiiuWsin the upper pannels. The 
lower, every one emblazoned, with 
the family arras; the ostrich plume 
spreading so extravagantly, as if the 
whole tail of an ostrich must have 
gone to the composition of each. 
Years had elapsed since that venera¬ 
ble relic had moved from its resting- 
place, except when irreverently drawn 
forward or aside, to tnake way for the 
vulgar associates, thrust into the space 
beside it, once occupied by a towering 
phffiton and a stately chariot—varnish 
there was none remaining on its blis. 
tered and dusty pannels; a heap of 
oat-straw bad fallen down from the 
raftered ceiling on its dishonoured top, 
and a parcel of clucking hens were 
pecking about, and perching on its 
wheels and springs ; while at one side 
window, whence in its days of glory 
looked forth so many fair and noble 
laces, in awful majesty of plume and 
periwig, a dunghill cock had taken 
nis bold station, and there he stood 
clapping his wings, and crowing as it 
were in conscious exultation. The 
stable doors were also open, but no 
pampered steeds were visible in the 
long range of stalls ; two of them were 
converted into calf-pens; a sick cow 
was tethered in a third, ami by the 
clumsy rusty collars, and pieces of 
coarse harness hanging about on the 
others, they were apparently occupied 
by the farm horses; one of these, in¬ 
deed, an old blitid mare, suffering 
firoBi some disease in its legs, which 
were swathed and bandaged up, was 
littered in a side stall,' over which, 
on a painted board above the manger, 
the name of Highflier,'' was still 
legible. In another, (one of those con¬ 
verted into calf-pens,) we read that of 
** Cressy." A great grey cat sat snugly 
trussed up on the broad ledge of one 
of the stall partitions; a mouser, of 
such venerable, aspect, as if her early 
days had been contemporaneous with 
the prime of Highflier aftd Cressy. 
Invited by the open- gates, and by 
the absence of the people, we took a 
brief survey of all these things, and 
then returned to the great gateway, 
from which we had turned aside fora 
moment. 

The mansion-house, comprising its 
several court-yards, ofRces, and out¬ 
buildings, occupied altogether a large 
square, surrounded by a stone wall, in 
some places scarcely breast-hi^h, in 
Others, (as along the principal i^nt,) 


sufficiently elevated to afford a lofty 
broad arch way, through which wc pass¬ 
ed into the first court, a square grass- 
plat enclosed on every side by the same 
grey wall, over which the ivy crept 
with its tenacious verdure, knotting 
itself into a leafy mass over the first 
archway. The second, to which we 
passevl on over a broad stone pave¬ 
ment, dividing the grass-plat, was far 
otherwise surmounted. Tliere, con¬ 
spicuous in the centre, was the family 
achievement, deeply and richly car¬ 
ved, and still almost uninjured by 
'rime’.s “ effacing fingers." It had evi¬ 
dently been cleared even of late from 
the encroaching ivy ; but I smiled to 
l>erceive, that one idle tendril insinu¬ 
ating it.“e3f round the border of the 
shield, and through the open fretwork 
of the coronet, had crept up to the 
very top of the proud noilding plume, 
anti flaunted, as if triumphantly, 
above its loftiest bend. Passing un¬ 
der th.it second arch, we found our¬ 
selves in a second court, of the same 
dimensions, and nearly simiLar to the 
first, only that we now fronted the 
doorway of the mamdun, and its prin¬ 
cipal bay windows. In one corner too, 
adjoining the house, arose a slender 
turret, within an arched hollow of 
which a great bell was visible, and 
above appeared tbeface of an old clock. 
In the opposite angle of the square, 
flourished a large white rose-tree, 
which had been trained far along the 
side wall of the court, and also against 
the house itself up to the very parapet. 
The elegant trailer was now covered 
with its pale blossoms, those and the 
light green leaves, beautifully har¬ 
monizing with the quiet colouring of 
the old stone wall, and the general 
tone of chastened repose characterising 
the whole—a repose unbroken, though 
brightened into mellow richness, by 
the amber hue of sunset, reflected on 
the long low front of the ancient dwel¬ 
ling, tinting its grey walls with a soft 
wann cream colour, gilding the pro¬ 
jecting stonework of the rich bay win¬ 
dows, the dentated edges of the para¬ 
pet, and the angles and pinnacles of 
the little turret. The grass plats 
were-thrown into deep shadow by the 
surrounding wall, except that one 
broad sunbeam, stealing in under the 
archway, and along the paved walk, 
brightened its soft turf edges into two 
lines of emerald velvet, and gleaming 
onwards, penetrated through the open 
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floor far into the interior' of the man¬ 
sion. There was no stir of life—no 
sound audible, except the ticking of 
the old turret clock, and the low, 
broken, tender cooing of a few tame 
pigeons, nestling here and there on 
the walls and parapet, or pattering 
about the grass plats and pavement 
with their pretty rose-coloured feet, 
their demure looks, and soft, sleek, 
quaker plumage. Close Beside tlie 
housedoor, basking in the warm sun¬ 
shine, lay a fine old hound—Sagacity 
itself depicted in its grave, mild, coun¬ 
tenance, its close hung ears, and long 
dewlaps, and in the meditative ex¬ 
pression of its half-closed eyes. He 
lay there as motionless as bis stone 
prototype, stretched out at the feet of 
that grim Sir Richard, in Hallihum 
Church, and it was rather an evidence 
of the perfect security of that quiet 
dwelling, and its venerable inmates, 
than of faithless guardianship in the 
old household Argus, that lie shewfid 
no signs of hostility at our approach, 
nor otherwise noticed ns tiian by 
half raising himself, with a look of 
courteous invitation, anil wagging his 
tail, when, on the cncourageiuent of 
that dumb ivelcome, we ventured near 
enough to pat his sleek old head.— 
We looked about us—at the upper and 
lower windows—and through tlie open 
doorway, into a broad, low, vaulted 
stone passage, or vestibule, termina¬ 
ting in the middle of the house in 
anotlier of similar construction, inter¬ 
secting it at right angles. No living 
soul was visible. We stepped over the 
threshold to reach the Icnoekor of the 
heavy door, flung hack against the 
inner wall. It was a huge massy door, 
of oak planks laid ohliquoly, and 
almost blackened by age, stuchled all 
over with great iron knobs, and far¬ 
ther strengthened by bars, and enor¬ 
mous hinges of the same. The knock¬ 
er was an uncouthly-fashioned lump 
of iron, and fell from our hand with a 
dead sullen sound, when after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, (for it seemed al¬ 
most sacrilegious to disturb that peace¬ 
ful silence,) we ventured to strike two 
strokes on the old door. Not even an 
echo replied to our summons—no, nor 
to a .4C(md, nor a third appeal. 

No boll was visible, save that in 
the clock-turret, and there appeared 
no visible means of pulling, wnat ne¬ 
vertheless was probably the usual an¬ 
nouncement of visitors. 


Loth were wc to relinquish our hope 
of being admitted to see the interior 
of the house ; and after a moment’s 
consnltatiou, tw'o of us—the two bold¬ 
est of our party, agreed to steal in, 
down that inviting passage, in quest 
of its living inmates, if such there 
were, while the other two mo^e dis¬ 
creetly re-trod their way to the outer 
demesne, to ask information of the 
haymakers. You and 1, Lilligs, were 
the daring twain who went in to spy 
out the land—I, foremost in the bold 
intrusion, but so cowardly withal, 
that I stole along as motionless as the 
yellow sunbeam that gleamed onward 
before us, like a golden clue, quite to 
the extremity of the first broad pas¬ 
sage, and across the second, even to 
tlie opposite wall, against which it 
flashed upward with a*paler ray, melt¬ 
ing gr:td«ally into the natural colour 
of the grey stone, and the deep sha¬ 
dows of the vaulted i*oof. Arrived at 
the termination of that first pa^^sage, 
the second presented to our view, at 
one end, the pcrsiiective of a half clo¬ 
sed doo'-; at the other, a third inter¬ 
secting vaultetl way, through which 
again the cheerful suu.shine streamed 
from some unseen inlet across the 
darkness of the central passage.—My 
companion, hesitating to proceed far¬ 
ther, slowly retreated towards the out¬ 
er door, wfiilc I, with true female per¬ 
severance, looked, and longed, and 
lingered, yet, “ let I dare not, wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat i’ th’ 
adage.” And lo ! while I stood there, 
that very animal, a fine large demufe- 
looking tortoise shell, came stealing in¬ 
to sight, just in the stream of light 
which darted down the farther passage. 
Motionless as I stood, the keen-eyed 
prowler caught a glimpse of me, and 
there she stopped for a moment, peer¬ 
ing with suspicious keenness, her long 
body drawn out to its utmost extent, 
and to the thinness of a weasel, her 
eyes glittering like fire stones in the 
sunny ray, one velvet forepaw cau¬ 
tiously advanced, the other delicately 
curling inward, till crouching gradual¬ 
ly to the very ground, she slipped 
away with the swiftness of lighting, 
and vanished as noiselessly. The 
glimpse of that living creature lured 
me onwards, however ; for I thought* 
by following her track, I might 
sihly find my way to the kitchen or 
offices. I was not deceivotl in my con¬ 
jecture. The first turning to the right. 

11 
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afforded to uiy choice two open door- 
rvaya—onu leading into a kitchen, the 
other into a small wainscotted cham¬ 
ber, looking like a housekeeper’s room. 

I turned into the former—a fine old- 
fashioned place! with a h^e gaping 
fire-place; deep, narrow windows in 
the thick walls—old oak benches and 
tables, with voluted legs, braced to¬ 
gether with massive bars,—oranges of 
bright pewter and fine old delf—huge 
round dishes, with scalloped edges— 
antique tea-kettles—spits on which an 
ox might have been roasted whole— 
coifee-pots, and chocolatc-pots, and 
osset-pots, and porringers, and pip- 
ins, little squat things upon three 
feet, that looked as if they could tod¬ 
dle about by themselves—and vessels 
and utensils of all shH])cs and siites, 
wares, and metals, whose proper use 
it would have puzzled any soul to 
determine, save he^ that wight well 
versed in ancient lore, who has writ¬ 
ten so learnedly on culinary antiquities. 
I could have worshipped the very pot- 
lids! But there was no time to indulge 
the idolatrous longing, and, alas! no 
creature visible—^no living creature but 
my tortoise-shell guide, who had taken 
up her station before the glowing 
wood fire on the hearth, over which, 
suspended by a monstrous crook, hung 
a great black tea-kettle, spitting and 
sputtering in cx)nccrt witli the drowsy 
hum of Madam Grimalkin. 1 took 
but one look, and then tore myself 
away,*' peeping for a moment as I 
passni it, into the adjoining small 
apartment. That was also vacant- 
hut through the wide lattice window, 
I 'roied a small green court, bordered 
under the surrounding walls with 
beds of sweet and useful herbs and 
shrubs, and a&w flowers—coxcombs, 
and love-lies-bleeding, were trailing 
on the bright smooth turf—Two sweet 
bay trees flourished in opposite comers, 
and everlasting peas clung to the wall, 


and here and there a fine old rose¬ 
mary, and many sweet old-fashioned 
herbs. Peppermint and basil, and 
sweet marjoram, and fragrant Laven¬ 
der, had their place amongst the poly¬ 
anthus and sweet-williams, within the 
feathery fringe of Tiondon pride. 

Another, and another look, I stole 
through the open lattice, at that love¬ 
ly little ggrden. 

The possession of such a one would 
have satisfied all my ambition as a 
landholder, but I called to mind the 
tenth commandment, and turned has¬ 
tily away to rejoin myi friends with¬ 
out. They, meanwhile, had been suc¬ 
cessful in their application to the hay¬ 
makers, and I met them re-entering 
the second court, accompanied by a 
little old humpbacked dame, with 
small twinkling three-cornered blue 
eyes with red rims, and two pink 
puckered cheeks, like frost-bitten pip¬ 
pins. .She looked like one of the ap¬ 
purtenances of the place, ami seemed 
familiar with everything relating to 

the family.” From her wc learned, 
that the whole domestic e.stablishnient, 
(now reduced to a very few servants,) 
had turned out into the hay-field, with 
the exception of the housekeeper, who 
had walked into the village, “ Miss 
Grace’s maid,” (for so the aged dame 
called her still more aged mistress,) 
who was sitting in lier lady’s sick 
chamber, and a footman, who was 
somewhere about the offices, she sup- 
posetl, and whom she would seek out, 
and send to us. So wc stood quietly 
waiting in dxis heantifnl court-yartl, 
caressing the old dog, and examining 
the rich bay windows, while the darno 
passed into the house, on the mission 
she had undertaken in our service.— 
Whoever would know more of Halli- 
burn House, will wait with us, till we 
learn the result of her embassy. 
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Arou T a year ago, we solicited tlie at¬ 
tention of our readers, more espedally 
of those among them who are liable tohe 
called upon to serve as jurymen on cri¬ 
minal trials, to the elaborate work on 
medical jurisprudence then published 
by Messrs Paris and Fonbjanque of 
I^iondon. VVe have no wish to qualify, 
in any mca.surc, the commendation we 
at the time bestowed on that work ; at 
the same time, we cannot but express 
our surprise that the authors should 
not, ere now, have found it their in¬ 
terest to produce an edition of it re¬ 
lieved of that large mass of materials 
interesting only to the medical profes¬ 
sion, and, indeed, only to those mem¬ 
bers of the profession who practise in 
liondon, which we saw and foretold, 
must operate as a serious dea<l weight 
iigaiifst the circulation of their work 
tliroughont tiie empire at large. The 
privileges and powers of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
London are, no donbt, important mat¬ 
ters ; but nobody could deny that tliey 
were quite absurdly introduced and 
discu.ssed, and that too at most enor¬ 
mous length, in a book professing to 
he compiled for the general benefit of 
all lawyers, all medical men, aud, 
above all, of all jurymen. 

Wc have, therefore, very consider¬ 
able pleasure in making known to 
our readers the appearance of another 
work on the same science, which con¬ 
tains (|uitc as much useful matter as 
that of Paris and Fonblanqne, which ‘ 
contains none of the uncaUed-for addi¬ 
tions that disfigured and encumbered 
theirs, and which may be had for about 
one half of its price. This is the Ame- 
rium treatise of Dr Beck of New York, 
as recently rc-published in London by 
Mr William Danlo)>, the same gentle¬ 
man whose excellent lectures on me¬ 
dical jurisprudence attracted so large a 
share of public attcution, last year, 
here in Edinburgh. 

Dr Andrew Dunciin, junior, bas 
given an elaborate and scientific re¬ 
view of the original work of Beck, 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgi¬ 
cal Journal of July 1824, .and which 
concludes in these words: “ Under the 


unassuming title of Elements of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, Dr Beck bas pre¬ 
sented us with a comprehensive sys¬ 
tem, which Anbraces almost every 
valuable fact or doctrine relating to 
it. Each of its diversified depart¬ 
ments has been investigated so minute¬ 
ly, that few cases can occur in practice, 
in which it will be necessary to seek 
elsewhere for farther information." 
We shall not attempt to add anything 
to this eulogy of so competent a judge, 
in so far as the original work is con¬ 
cerned. But we must remark, that 
Mr Dunlop has performed his edito¬ 
rial duties in a manner higWy ho¬ 
nourable to himself, and so as to con¬ 
fer great additional value ou the Eng¬ 
lish edition of Dr Beck’s book, as 
compared with the American - one- 
Being in curresi)ondence with his au¬ 
thor, lie has avowedly profited large¬ 
ly by his communications and correc- 
tion.s, down even to the last page of 
his appendix r but this is not the chief 
matter. ]\lr Dunlop having served 
long, and with much distinction, in 
both hemispheres, as a surgeon in 
our army, and having, moreover, ob¬ 
tained access to the private journals 
kept by the distinguished lawyer who 
now presides over the Justiciary Court 
here in Scotland, has, from botJi these 
sources of information, been enabled 
to increase to a prodigious extent 
the value of the American book he 
bad undertaken to edit. Tie has add¬ 
ed, in the shape of notes, a great 
number of most curious Scotch eases, 
altogether unknown to ^Messrs Paris 
and Fonblanquc; and tlicse, of course, 
reported in a style of the most per¬ 
fect, and, indeal, authoritative a^ 
curacy. The results of bis owu mi¬ 
litary practice are communicatal in 
the same shape: tlicse often throw 
new and important light on the topics 
under discussion, so as to render them 
extremely valuable to professional 
readers; and they are always pre- 
sentol in a style so natural .%nd o^i- 
nal, that, we are quite sure, they 
must add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the book among the great mass of 
readers. It is rqilily quite delightful 
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to come upon one of those pictiiresque 
^ anecdotes^ detailed with all the vigour 
* and spirit of the Quorum pars niagna 
feeling, in the midst of merely scien¬ 
tific lietails. H 

Paris and Fonblanque’s book is in 
three octavos. The present work is not 
printed in such grand style, nor on 
h.alf so fine paper; but it contains (the 
English edition we mean) everything 
really and particularly useful in the 
other, in one business-like, closely 
printed, thick octavo of 64-0 pages, at 
ONE HAi.F of the price. We are sure 
we have said quite enough to fix some 
portion of public attention on the book, 
and this is all we wished to do. The 
i^orant state in which Jurymen con¬ 
tinually come to the consideration of 
points of medical evidence on criminal 
trials, is truly lamentable. In regard’to 
men of any habitsof reading, it is really 
sinftd; and certainly not the less so, 
because the works which they ought 
to read and master happen to be about 
the most interestingandamusingbooks 
in the whol-j world. The work of 
Beck and Dunlop is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting that even 
the merest literary lounger could take 
up to dissipate the ennui of his sofa. 
We know of up romances half so in¬ 
teresting as the real tales of terror” 
lo be found scattered over these pages ; 
and not a few of these, being American 
and Scotch, have never before made 
their appcar.-ince, in any shape at all, 
accessible to the general reader. 

There is one remark more which we 


must nrakc. In this book all sorts of 
information in regard to the treatment 
of persons wounded, poisoned, half- 
strangled, half-drowned, &c. arc to be 
found; and when we think of the in¬ 
numerable instances every day occur¬ 
ring, in which so much benefit might 
be derived from the possession of this 
kind of knowledge, we really cannot 
hesitate about saying that the work be¬ 
fore us ought to take its place upon the 
shelf of the country gentleman’s and 
fanner's library, especially in remote 
and wild parts of the country, even if 
there were no chance of the possessor 
being called upon to prepare himself 
for any duties but strictly dorac.stic 
ones. We have little doubt that a book 
so full of facts and sense, and got up 
with such an honourable disihiin of 
those fashionable arts, which never 
ought to have any admission y;hcrc 
facts and sense are the matters in hand, 
must soon command general attention ; 
and we certainly have no doubt at all, 
that, if it commands attention, it will 
retain favour. 

A great many of oiir first medical 
writers have been wags in their way ; 
and assuredly Mr Dunlop displays a 
noble share of this characteristic hu¬ 
mour, as well as of the lugher quali¬ 
ties with which that has so often been 
combined. His notes are, many of 
them, quite deUcious. One wi.sbfcs 
there were enough of them to make a 
book by themselves. Rut all this, pci-- 
haps, in due time. 


OENTLE.’WANI.Y EXPOSTULATION, OB A HA«I> HIT AT THE SECRETAUY.* 

Sir',—-In No. XVIII. of Nodes Ambrosianaif in your Magazine for this 
month, Mr SeCTetary Dr Mullion, I jXirceive, chants from an ancient :Morn- 
ing Chronicle Mr Bowring's answer to his song. I am induced to request the 
favotir of your attention to this, on account of a doubtless nnintenikd misre¬ 
presentation which occurs all the way through it, and which, as an honest man, 
I am sure you will have no objection to correct in your next Number. IMr 
Bowring is made to sing at the end of every verse,—" Then, hey boys, down 
go we !” Now, in the Morning Chronicle, firom which I read it, (the paper 
for Dec. 29, 1824.,) the last line of each verse is distinctly,—" Then, O / bovs, 
down go we!” How this mistake originated I cannot conjecture unless the 
Morning Chronicle in question was a Scotch edition of it, or Jlr Secretary 
Dr Mttliion was, at the time of chanting, like Mr North, half aslct-p. As all, 
however, concurred in the goodness of the song, objecting only to the ouf-of'-. 
thfway ciy, (as Mr North expresses it,) which was not really there, I Ini.'-t 
that, when informed of their mistake, they will do Mr Bowring the justice to 
acknowledge, that his English is at least as good as his llussian. 

Belying on your candour on this occasion, 

I remain. Sir, 

_ Your humblt? servant, 

Seh. %k, 1825. C. 


The Secretary (now sick) is called on for an cxplnnnfion_C. N. 
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•nil, GYPSY or UEBRi-TZIN. 


Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the foi ni that best we know— 

And blanch at once the hair ; 

JIard toil ran roughen form and face, 

Nor doss old age a witnkle trace, 

Mure deeply tlmn despair. 

Happy whom none of these befall, 
jUut this pour Cffpsy knew them all. 

SlAllMIO.V, 


It was now tlie depth of autumn ; 
and, according to an immemorial cus¬ 
tom, the poorer inhabitants of Debret- 
zin, whose lauds lie at several days’ 
jouruoy from Uieir homes, pursued 
their way acruss the sandy plains ; the 
greater portion in droskics, or little 
W'aggons, and not a few on small, 
lean-looking horses. 

On the prmluce of these acres, 
thongli situaleil so far from them, 
d<']>eiul their almost only hopes of 
susfeiunce, and thither, for a w'eek or 
so, twice or thrice ewery year, do they 
journey with their families, as culti¬ 
vation, seed-time, and harvest, call for 
their presence. 

“ Thrice did they cross the shade 
of night,” and three times did the 
horn, blown beneath the morning sun, 
summon them to arise and be going, 
ere they hailed, at the base of the 
groat Carpathian chain, the scantily 
tilled fields, enclosed with ranges of 
thinly scattered poplars ; the only in¬ 
heritance which had descended to 
them from their fathers. In the course 
of a few hours, the^ came to a spot 
marked out by a gibbet, on which a 
criminal had been hanged, and the 
road branches out from a central spot 
in many directions; the cavalcade 
paused. 

After a short halt, to permit of a 
general palaver, and interchange of 
amicable greetings, it divided itself 
into various portions; wagfipns drove 
to right and left, accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed by panniered horses, bearing 
women and children i while perchance 
a listless donkey lagged in the rew, 
with its burthen of kitdien utensils. 
Behind all, sulked the brawny pea¬ 
sant, with his long whip, which, ever 
and anon, he threw out before him, 
and smacked over the heads of the 
Jaded animals, as a tale-bearer of 


threatening castigation; his wiile, hea¬ 
vy jack-boots impeding tlic journt'y 
he strove to cheer with a timeous wliiif 
of tobacco smoke, a loud shrill whistle, 
or the chanting of some old, rude, 
half-forgotten Sclavonian ditty. 

The urea of cultivation consisted of 
sma’itifclds, or rather patches of wheat, 
mingled with rye, oats, or maize, tlie 
last of which predominated, from its 
being tlic most proiluctive in crop, 
averaging generally in the rate of thir¬ 
ty-fold. No houses being erected, as 
no one took up a permanent residence 
in the neighbourhood, the sound of 
the hammer echoed in a hundred quar¬ 
ters over the plain, as each family 
busied itself in fitting up an abwle, 
such as was requisite for accommoda¬ 
tion during the time of harvest, vary¬ 
ing in shape and dimensions, accord¬ 
ing to the number intended to be 
packed in tlie iutcriur, or as the geni¬ 
ality of tlie weather seemed to war¬ 
rant. Some constructed tents, by fix¬ 
ing four poles in the ground at right 
angles, stretching a blanket betwe- n 
them, and covering in the top by 
means of skins or oued cloth. Others, 
by nailing boards together, erected , 
booths more fit for shdter and com¬ 
fort ; while many contented themselves 
with simply sleeping in their oblong 
waggons, screened from the cold and 
moisture of night by the envelope- 
ments of a coarse cloak, or, by bur¬ 
rowing, like pigs in a barn-yard, be¬ 
neath bundles of fresh straw. 

It was now ev^ing. Surmounted 
by masses of (ncturesqae and illumi¬ 
nated clouds, the great sun was sink¬ 
ing majestically behind the mountain 
boundary of the west. The voice of 
song continued from the woodlands, 
as the birds chanted their vesper 
hymns, and a shrill, murmuring, mo¬ 
notonous sound, like the tiidding of a 
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thousand little bells, was heard at a dis¬ 
tance, which was aAurwards discover¬ 
ed to proceed from innumerable frogs, 
collected around the margin of the 
swamps and marshy grounds. The 
various encampments were now almost 
finished; and the cattle enjoyed, be¬ 
side them, the privilege of a conscien¬ 
tiously long tether, to make up mat¬ 
ters with their masters, and annihilate 
the marks and remembrances of fa¬ 
tigue, encountered in a long and diffi¬ 
cult journey. The men, in their loose 
cloaks, during tlie time tliat prepara¬ 
tions were making for the evening 
meal, rested before the line of huts, in 
the fine, serene sunshine, smoking 
pipes, and making observations on the 
changes of the landscape, over which 
their eyes wandered; while, here and 
there, might be seen some one of the 
younger females, passing to, or re¬ 
turning, with the pipkin on her head, 
from the stream that flowed beneath its 
fringe of pollards, at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the enclosures. Among these 
was Theresa, the heroine of our little 
story, whom we shall briefly introduce. 

This Hungarian beauty was now in 
her twentie^ year, fair as a lily of 
the brook; and, though bom to the 
estate almost of a peasant, nature had 
beneficently endowed her with those 
gentle and delicate feelings, which can 
alone add lustre to a higher station, 
and form the only real distinguishing 
excellence of female character. With 
her aged parents, who were alike con¬ 
tented, virtuous, and respected by all 
who knew them, she had come up 
from their home at Debretzin, to as¬ 
sist in the labours of the harvest. In 
stature she was rather below the com¬ 
mon, and more slender than other¬ 
wise ; but her form was elegant ut the 
extreme. She bad none of mat clown¬ 
ish heaviness and insipidity about her, 
which seems to hang like a dim win¬ 
try cloud over a countenance, which 
is thereby rendered unmeaning, though 
w^ favoured j but, in the grace of her 
gait, and in the expressive quickness of 
her eye, dwelt the life and anima¬ 
tion, which communicate themselves 
to others. There is no doubt, in a 
word, that she was a bright, sweet 
little creature; and whoever glanced 
down for a moment at her small foot 
and taper ankle, knew at once that 
the elastic form to which it belonged 
Was one of fairy agility, 

' She had reached the stream: one 


foot rested on a stone a little in from 
tlie brink; and, with her right hand, 
she was dipping down the pitcher, 
while, with the other, she supported 
herself by catching hold of a wild 
lilac busn which grew behind her, 
when she was accosted unawares by a 
voice, which caused her to start, as 
she had perceived no one, and deemed 
herself alone in the solitary place. 
Turning round to whence the sound 
came, me saw an old man rising up 
from the flowery bank, whereon he 
seemed to have been resting, clad iri 
the habit of a Cygaiii or Gypsy; and, 
os people belonging to the wandering 
tribe arc to be met with in every sec< 
tion of the country, his appearance, 
after the first startle of surprise was 
over, excited no alarm. 

“ This is a fine, calm evening, my 
child; may I have a draught from thy 
pitcher?” He drank, and proceeded. 
“ Now, by the sparkle of thine eye, 
I guess, that since we happen to bo 
here alone, you would coutess to me 
that you would like to have your for¬ 
tune told, bay at once, now, ttiat I am 
right. Is it not so, my sweet girl ?” 

“ Nay, now,” returned she, making 
an effort to draw lier breath, which 
her momentary surprise seemed to 
have impeded, and blushing, as she 
lingered to answer him; “ nay, now, 
good father, you are wrong, believe 
me; I have no such anxiety about 
me. How should I, pray, now r” 

“ These are women’s words,” an¬ 
swered tlie Gypsy, “ not to be taken 
just as they are spoken; tliough, like 
worn coin, they sometimes pass cur¬ 
rent at full value. There is one- 
nay, but look ill my face—a secret 
one, in whose fate and fortune you 
are not altogether unintercfitcd. Turn 
not away, child; look up, and teU me, 
if you dare, you simpering fairy, that 
it is otherwise.” 

Theresa looked half playfully at 
him. “ That may, or may not be. 
I will not make you wiser. You 
only want to try me; but, if I had 
secrets, f know how to keep them, my 
good father. Isn’t it foolish in an old 
man like you,” added she, smiling, 
“ to be prying into a poor girl's 
tbouglits? But—^ood evening—-I am 
loitering with you here, when I have 
other things to attend toand with 
this she stooped down to raise'the 
pipkin from the stone on which it 
rested. 
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“ Nay—stop but for a motnent, my 
nightingalo; I ask not your secrets. 
But what wotild you say were 1 to 
tell you, without asking you any 

J ucstions at all, what you oftenest 
link about? Love promises bring 
long hours of thought after them, be¬ 
fore they come to their fulfilment; as 
the morning sun casts beforehim many 
a flattering and fleeting ray, before he 
shows his bright face over the moun¬ 
tains. Sometimes they may be alto¬ 
gether fiffgotten, when clitinge of 
scene, and change of companions, 
bring about change of heart. Yours 
arc not so -if 1 have any skill in read¬ 
ing a lesson from a fair face.” 

“ Old man, you are flattering me. 
Farewell—I must away—good even.” 

“ Nay, nay—another moment, and 
I have done. Methinks I see one who 
is far away ; yet, amid strange scenes, 
and amid strange faces, he is mindful 
of his home, and of a dwelling still 
dearer than his home. It stands on 
the bank of a stream—its windows 
look to the east—and at each side of 
the door arc two barberry hushes. He 
is mindful of a love he left there; ah ! 
as mindful as ever you could be of sneh 
a one. It will be well for you both, 
when the w'ors are over, and the wea¬ 
pons put into their sheaths. Now, 
you look down, and sigh. I knew that 
I had something which you would like 
to hct-ir.” 

“ I low can you, who are an old man, 
speak such silly things? or how can you 
know anything about foreign parts, or 
about people you liave never seen ? I 
could almost think—^but I am a fool¬ 
ish girl, or I would not stand listening 
to your nonsense, as earnestly as if it 
wereone of FatherNicholas's sermons. 
Really, I am foolish, and the evening 
coming down so heavily,” she added, 
pointing to the hills, whose declivities 
were darkening to azure, and to the 
mass of sombre cloud above them, from 
whose margin the gold of dav was de¬ 
caying, and lifted up her pitcher to de¬ 
part. 

“ J.et me look at your hand a mo¬ 
ment—^but a moment, then, since you 
have no patience with me, and care not 
to hear my prattle, however full of good 
things, and fair promises, ftnd I shall 
tell you in a breath, fair flower, wheth® 
thefutu«c shaUbesunshiny or sombred 
with clouds, like yon. Why do you 
hesitate ? Do you doubt my skill ? In¬ 


deed, you have soon come to think 
yourself very wise.” 

Theresa stretched forth her small 
white hand to him; and, turning up 
the palm of it, she looked in his face, 
as, with a semblance of serious thought^ 
he cast his eye along the lines of life. 

“ Now I know your destiny, The¬ 
resa—Is not that your name ?’ 

She looked at him perplexed, and 
then nodded assent. He then added, 
with a degree of fervour, as he gazed 
over her beauties with. a more than 
momentary steadfastness, which made 
her shrink, and turn away her eyes 
from him, “ He whom you love, The¬ 
resa,—he who loves thee as his soul, is 
not far distant. I, who perhaps have 
never gazed on you before, am prophet 
eno\igh to assure you of this; and do 
you still doubt my skill ? Lo, the truth 
is >.t hand, and the flight of time shall 
not be far, till my words be made good. 
But there are leisure hours till then ; 
aud I leave these things, ray fair girl, 
for your dream this night. I bargain¬ 
ed tor no fee^—but you will not refuse 
me this;" and, gently pressing her 
yielded hand, he raised her fingers to 
his lips,—“ it is a sufficient reward for 
my fortune-telling. Despise not a Cy- 
gani hcrcaikr. Weeds are but flow¬ 
ers under a meaner name. Good-night, 
and may Heaven bless you." 

With a mind overflowing with me¬ 
ditation, Theresa returned home; and, 
during the remainder of the evening, 
her mother observed her pensive and 
silent. She sate, seetnin^y attentive 
to what was going on, yet absent when 
spoken to, and more inclined to gaze 
into the fire, than to look her neigh¬ 
bour in the face. 

Night passed over, with many a 
dream peaceful or perturbed; and, 
with the morning sun, all were astir, 
and prc]>8ring for the field labours. 
Theresa, like Joliet, was willing to 
mistake the nightingale for the lark, 
such a paradise of vision floated before 
her heated imagination; nevertheless, 
she arose with the rest, partook of their 
slight breakfast, and with her sickle 
thrown over her arm, passctl forth in 
the early sunlight to the labours of 
harvest. To the buoyant mind, toil 
is scarcely an effort; the birds sang, 
and the flowers bloomed; the waters 
made a pleasant sound, and hour after 
hour passed rapidly away, while The¬ 
resa dreamed sweet dreams, and neref 
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before ftJt such a delight in the soft 
breeze, and the verdant landscape. 

Wlien the sultry day had journeyed 
by, beholding an in«lustriou8 band ga¬ 
thering in the treasures which Provi¬ 
dence had furnished so liberally for 
their support, and the evening star 
had arisen to light them on their 
homeward road, Theresa started, and 
her heart went a-iiuttcring, when the 
band of females were met by the same 
old Gypsy, who was loitering by the 
wayside. She knew not whether Ins 
eye had singled her out or not, as she 
turned away her head ta a void his gaze ; 
but, when they had passed on a little 
way, she glanced behintl, and saw him 
making up to the nwn, who were t-s- 
cortihg the loaded wains. Idke an 
idler, who had nought hut his amuse¬ 
ment in view, he turned back again 
with them ; and, at a bend of the road, 
Theresa, mounting on a stone, saw him 
in conference with her father. 

^Yith that hospitality so character¬ 
istic of the Hungarian peasantry, he 
was invited to partake of the evening 
meal; and, when all were duly re¬ 
freshed, the old men of the party re¬ 
plenished thfcir pi;ies, and seated tlicm- 
selves an the temporary settle before 
the door. 

Have youbeenlongin these parts?” 
said old Peter Sheinnilz to the Cygani, 
after an hour's conversation and fel¬ 
lowship had made them better ac¬ 
quainted ; “ or do you reside at a dis¬ 
tance?” 

** You may as well ask the direc¬ 
tion to Oaiu's dwelling as to mine.— 
We are none of your shell-fish that 
grow to the rock. As the swallow pass¬ 
es from country to country, so pass we 
from town to town. WiU you have 
a little music ?” 

What can you give us ?" 

'*Why, almost what you choose, on 
violin or dudel-sack—Zrinii’s March, 
Maria Carlvitch, the Song of Istolar, 
or anything you like. I have brought 
a famous pipe from Vienna.” 

^•"So you have been at the great 
city; come tell us sometthing about it. 
'TIs said all the great kings are there, 
carousing lifter the wars are over." 

•* True, indeetl,” said the Cygaui, 
smiling; the times arc miraculous- 
W changed. - The French lion has at 
length heeti caught in the toils; and 
‘J nope that a lo)ig peace will bring 
prosperity and plenty along with it.” 


ClMarch, 

“ Come tell us what you saw. It 
is a mighty fine thing to have been 
the world. 'Tis said the Emperor’s 
town is ten times as big as Pesth.” 

“ Truly I cannot exactly tell, hut 
an immense place it is without douln ; 
and so rich and fine ! Ah ! if you only 
saw the nobles there, with thtir crosses 
and golden stars, galloping thmugh 
the streets iu their grand chariots !— 
if you only saw the pulaces, and tho 
churches, and the castles, you should 
never tliink any more of R^sth, and 
its hridgt; of boats. But other things 
than seeing rare sights caused me to 
travel. I had an only son, and he 
was called away to join the army ; for 
we borderers of Transylvania must ail 
be trained up as soldiers. He was my 
only son; and, after he was tmii from 
his home, 1 heard nothing of him fur 
years. I had none to leave behind me, 
none to care for me, and of what value 
is life to a man in that cas(' ? The 
news of bloody battles cauic to us oft¬ 
en and often, as tiie sound of far-oft’ 
thundtr comes upon the windj—the 
yearnings of a father’s heart are difli- 
cult to be borne;—so, having braced 
my little bundle on my shoulders, 
and taken n)y staff into my hand, I 
even locked the door of my nidowed 
hut, and set out, on what many would 
reckon a foul’s journey.” 

“ Was it so?—What success had 
you in your travels ? I dare say you 
found him out after all ?” 

“ Alas! \ou urge me to recall heavy 
thoughts to my mind, but- 

“ No, no; save yourself the pains. 
We understand that he perished on 
the field of battle.” 

“ Yes, indeed he did; but it was 
some consolation to my old heart (Acre 
he wifted his eyes) to find, that he still 
lived in the remembrance of his com¬ 
rades, who cherished his memory with 
a fond regard, and welcomed the fa¬ 
ther from love to his son. There was 
one of them who had long been his 
tent-fellow, and had stood by his side 
in many an action, in many an hour 
of danger. By the by, he came from 
this very neighbourhood. His fore¬ 
fathers had possessed a place at War- 
lada for many generations ; till forced, 
in his fathers time, to mortgage it.— 
His name was Ludovico—I forget 
what more.” 

Ludovico Marlin !—I knew him 
well, 1 know him well!—Theresa,” he 
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cried, turniiJg round his iicad towards 
the cabin door ,—“ I’heresa, here is 

one who has seen- ” 

“ So you knew him ?” said the Cy- 
gani, sharply. 

“ Knew him! how could I not know 
him,—Ludovico!—For years many, 
and full of pleasure, he ate at luy 
board, and warmed himself at my 
humble liearlh ; though he was no 
doubt born to a better fate. Our part¬ 
ing was as the tearing asunder of the 
nearest and dearest of kindred, though,- 

{ >oor fellow, his only hold upon us w'as 
us good conduct, and our own com¬ 
passion ; for his parents, who wire 
once in better circumstances, died ear¬ 
ly, and left him on the wide world, 
unprotected and an orphan.—And arc 
we to see him so soon again The 
news is like a cordial to my heart.” 

“ So you are the man I am in search 
of?” said the Cygani, catching hold of 
liis hand. That morning on which 
I parted from him, he a'.k'ed me 
through what part of Hungary lay my 
road; and, on ascertaining that 1 
journeyed this way on my homeward 
route to Buda, he begged of me to 
search out I’cter Shernnit/., and tell 
him of his welfare.” 

IVter scarcely refrained from bug¬ 
ging the Hy psy.—“ Theresa,” he cried, 
“ Theresa, my lovi?, bring us out a 
flagon of your elder wine, and let us 
make merry, tlirl, why do you stand 
there moping.'* make haste!—You 
have been crying, child;—a pretty 
occasion, too, .surely.” 

'I'iic wine was set down, and cir¬ 
cled ; the pipes whifled ; the jest and 
the song went round ; and tho Cyga- 
)ii, elevated with the good cheer, sliook 
off the w’cight of years; and, as he 
pressed his diidel-sack with might 
and main, he failed not to make it 
“ discourse most clofiueni music,” till 
twiligiit had sumbrctl into night, and 
the glitU'ring stars were high in tile 
forehead of heaven. 

Notwithstanding the most kind and 
hospitable entreaties, the f'ygani could 
not be persuailed to consent to an 
abode among them for a few flays. 
When simvisc w-arned the local colo¬ 
ny to the fields, the old man buckled 
his kna])sack on his back, and, taking 
his staft‘in hand, premred for his on¬ 
ward pilgrimage. All set out toge¬ 
ther, as tljeir paths ky for a quarter 
of a mile in the same (lirection. The 
morning was calm and delightful; 


the golden sunshine lay on the sides 
of the far-off Carpathian hills; and, 
fringing the extensive plain, arose ' 
dark forests, which, in several places, 
bounded the horizon. 

A delicious odour was wafted on the 
gentle breeze from the luxuriant wild- 
Sowers ; and the wide air was musical 
with the song of birds. Tliercsa lag¬ 
ged behind with some of her compa¬ 
nions, who failed not to remark the 
feverishness of her looks, and the lan¬ 
guor that slept on her heavy eyelid ; 
but she smiled away their inquiries ; 
listened, or seemed to listen, to their 
carols, as she pointed out the beauties 
of hill and dale that expanded around 
thorn, 'fhe (iypsy loittTcd with her 
father at the cross which parted their 
several roads; and when There.sa came 
np, he took her by the band, bade 
t.'yti bless her, and dejiartcd. 

If the rc-adcr is particularly anxious 
to know what kind of harvest these 
peasants had to depend upon for their 
next year's subsistence, we have the 
ineiTalilc pleasure of assuring him that 
he may keep his mind easy on that* 
score, as the crop was considerably 
above an average one ; and day after 
day behold them rvith grateful hearts 
gathering in the bountiful provision 
which a kind Frovidenc'o had willed 
for their wants ; but, with leave, we 
shall let them aloue, until all bo cut 
down, bundled up, and stored into the 
waggons; while w't* nturn, in the 
mtuutime, to the city of Debretzin, 
and endeavour to find .something there 
to fill up what might otherwise prove 
a vacuum with resjiect to inton st. 

After six years' participation with 
the great army of tho Grnnanic Fui- 
pire, of the fatigues, horrors, and ca¬ 
sualties of war, Ludovico had reUtrned 
to his native place. The field of r.eip- 
sig, so fatal to Napoleon, was that in 
which he had last been actively enga¬ 
ged ; and though he had received 
wounds in less desperate encounters, 
from that great battle he had escaped 
unharined. From that time his mili¬ 
tary career was rcstricteil to garri-sou 
duty, till the arrangement, resulting 
from the throne-overthrow’iiig victory 
of Waterloo,V)ncc more shed a hope of 
happy days through the wide extetit 
of the continent, and restored many a 
war-worn soldier to the bosom of his 
family. Countless, alas! were the 
thousands who returned no more* * 

From the constitutional laws of 
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Hungary, it results, that the tenure of 
property is next to unalterable—a cer¬ 
tain way of maintaining the state of 
vassalage to which the great body of 
the people is subjected, as their claims, *- 
when preferred, can be carried in all 
cases or emergency, even from the Her- 
renstuhl, or court held by the nobles 
on their own estates, where they are 
but little likely to obtain impartial 
justice, to the general council of the na¬ 
tion, at Offen. From the operation of 
an ancient edict, still cnforcetl, pro¬ 
perty may be transferred on a mort¬ 
gage for thirty years ; but, at the ex¬ 
piry of that term, it is redeemable hy 
the lineal descendants of the ancient 
proprietors. 

Before Ludovico was born, the small 
property which, from immemorial 
time, had remained in the bauds of the 
lilarlin family, passed, with this feu¬ 
dal burden or course upon it, into the 
possession of strangers, who, doubtless, 
reckoned themselves secure in lasting 
occupation ; for, in the lowly estate of 
a peasant, the only son had been per- 
•initted to grow up to manhood, and 
had been drawn away at the age of 
eighteen, in the conscriptions for the 
army. The time, at which restitution 
could be demanded, had now well 
assed on. A large placard was exhi- 
ited on the outer wall of the house of 
the Rent-ricbter ; and, failing the ap¬ 
pearance of a claimant, with adequate 
proofs of his consanguinity, the estate 
peseed, within a month, irretrievably 
into the hands of the present occupier. 

Fortunately, at this very era, fate 
put it into the power of our young sol¬ 
dier to make a personal demand lor 
the restitution of his paternal estatb ; 
and, immediately on his return to De- 
hretzin, he laid nis claims before the 
constituted authorities; and as imme¬ 
diately were they attended to. For, 
io conciliate the lower orders, this 
branch of iheir claims upon the state 
is rafoat assiduously attended to, atul 
the occupant, knowing that no coun¬ 
tenance will be given either to litiga¬ 
tion or refusal, on the mortgage hm»g 
paid up, tacitly left the house and ad¬ 
joining fields., already stripped of Acir 
autumnal honours, open for the en- 
^dice and occupation of their legiti¬ 
mate proprietor. 

With all possible dispatch, things 
were put into order; and the dwelling 
^ prepared for the reception of the young 
officer of hussars; for to that rank the 


fortune of war, and his own exertions, 
had honourably raised him. Though, 
from the absence of all bis old friends on 
their accustomed harvest excursion, he 
wa.s literally surrounded by strangers, 
yet money is a rare talisman, and can 
work wonders which might startle the 
most profound adept in alchemy. In 
a few nrief days, the house was reple¬ 
nished in a style to which it had not 
found itself equal for half a century. 
The plots were weeded and delved into 
trim ; the wild wood pruned away ; 
and the vines festooned with greater 
neatness about the slender pilLirs, 
which form, along with the projecting 
roof, common to the better houses 
throughout the country, a kind of 

! )iazza, where, during rainy or iiiteiise- 
Y warm weather, the family mgy work, 
sit, or amuse themselves. 

In the course of a fortnight, all 
Ludovico’s plans were executed—his 
grounds set in order—and his house 
such as he had imaged in his minds 
eye ;—nor could he look upon cither, 
without a degree of pride and satisfac¬ 
tion, that may readily he pardoned to 
a newly-created landlord. The future 
appeared bright before him ; hopeful¬ 
ness sate upon his heart; dreams, 
long cherished, seemed verging to¬ 
wards accomplishment; after procras¬ 
tination and absence, the anticipations 
of youthful ardour glowed in more 
agreeable colours, and he wearied for 
the time when Peter Shemnitz and 
his family should return, less that 
they might wonder at his wc;dth, than 
that he might shew them all his gra¬ 
titude, for benehts which had been 
conferred without expectation of fee 
o; reward. 

Ten days had elapsed; and the 
harvest of the peassintry of Debretzin 
was nearly over; when, one evening, 
as the young of both sexes were in¬ 
dulging themselves in their accustom¬ 
ed dance on the green sward, beneath 
the lilac trees, the Gy{>sy again made 
his appearance. He stood for a few 
minutes looking on with a pleased 
countenance, seemingly participating 
of the light-bcartedness of youth; 
and, perhaps, revolving in mind the 
many happy times, when long, long 
ago, on uie hanks of the far-off Da¬ 
nube, he himself joined in similar fes¬ 
tivities—^but the remembrance either 
overcame him, or some other thoughts 
called him away, for he shortly turn¬ 
ed on his heel, and strayed by the 
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lieilge-row of pollards down to the 
temporary abode of Peter Shemnitz. 

While yet at some distance, he de¬ 
scried the old man on his bench by 
the door, sinohing hisaccustoinedpipe; 
and, as he apim)achcd still more close¬ 
ly, was somcwlmt vexed to meet with 
rather a cold reception, Peter looking 
much more sombre and demure than 
usual. His mind se<'med either other¬ 
wise o.'cupicd, or he wished not to 
take any notice of him, as he was al¬ 
most U]>on him before he raised his 
head, or wi.shed him a good evening. 
The old rnrjn started from his reverie, 
but immediately recovering himself, 
rccognizt d the face of the stranger, 
and proffered cordially the right hand 
of friendship. 

' ‘ So y(tu have come back to see us 
once more, have you } You are well 
met; for we are not right here. Most 
of your people pretend to skill in the ap¬ 
plication of remedies; and my daugh¬ 
ter, poor soul, is ailing." 

What! Theresa?” 

“ Yes ; T have but one daughter, 
and I arn afraid to lose her. Better 
'twere that the old died first; but 
why should I dare to murmur ?" 

“ Why, she looked blooming and 
healthy but two weeks ago, whi n I was 
here ?" 

Jtis ex.'sctly since that time tb it I 
hav.; observed her not looking well; 
food she would scircely look at, and 
w'ord wonltl she scarcely speak any. 
Some slow f;>vt'r is, I am afraid, work¬ 
ing witliin her; but, coino in, and 
yon shall see her yourself.” 

Thcres.! started up from her scat by 
the he.^rtll, .as the (lygani entered; 
find a faintners came over her heart, 
insomuch, that her head sank hack on 
the wall, hut, without complaint; she 
speedily reassumed composure, and 
welcomed hack the stranger to their 
dwelling, ‘‘ That man,” she thought, 
somehow or other possesses secrets, 
which give him a conU‘ol over my des¬ 
tiny. He seems to know more of 
what lies nearest to my heart, than he 
seems willing to make me aware of, 
Stire ho must be the bearer of evil 
tidings—he dares not to le.ive them 
unrevealdl; yet he has not the heart 
to communicate them! May heaven 
strengthen me for all things !" 

*'* Your father tells me, Theresa,'’ 
said the gypsy, gently taking hold 
Vot.. XVII. 


of her hand, " that you have been 
unwell since I saw you. Can I do 
anything for you ?” 

Theresa, turning her beautiful, but 
languid eyes from him, looked on her 
father, and said, My dear father, 
you deceive yourself; I have nothing 
to complain of, your affection for me 
deceives you. Believe me, I am well 
—nay, shake not your head,—quite 
well." 

“ Yes,” added the Cygani, smiling, 

I insist upon her being quite well; 
as I have returned back all the way 
from Debretzin, on a special errand 
to her. Theresa, believe me, it is 
true.” 

Theresa looked anxiously at him, 
and heaved an involuntary sigh from 
the bottom of her heart, that made her 
bosom swell, as if it would have crack¬ 
ed tb'' gi)ill( that surrounded her 
waist. 

Iijilced, it is quite true. A young 
soldier has returned to his home, and 
is m-aking bustling preparations to 
have all things in order against your 
return. Hither have I come at his 
earnest request, to remind vou of an 
old promise, which now dimamls im¬ 
mediate fulfilmcn„—always providing 
that your heart remains tlie same as 
when that promise was made.” 

Theresa road in her father’s face 
the lines of doubt and anxiety ; and, 
looking round to the Cyg-mi, he said. 

To whom do you allude ? Tliore is 
but one person alive to whom my 
daughter shall, with my consent, give 
her baud; and, if I am not mistaken, 
that person is far enough away yet, 
ri] warrant it. Thimgh, droop not, 
my Theresa, the day may not be far 
distant, when the separated may meet 
to sunder apin no more. If faith 
dwell in a liuman bosom, fear not. 
The token which claims you may 
come to-” 

“ Knowest thou that?" cried the 
Cygani, drawing from his breast a 
golden bracelet, marked with the let¬ 
ters T. and L.—Knowest thou this ? 
—By this token am I sent to claim 
attention to my errand 1” 

Has Ludovico returned ?" asked 
Theresa eagerly, as she started to her 
feet, clasping her hands together, as 
site approached the gypsy—*' oh, say 
he is well!—Is he at Debretzin ?— 
Oh, he will be here, father, he will 
3 A 
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not wait; he will be here to see us !— 
Then all my fears and my dark dreams 
are false. Half did my heart assure me 
that he had fallen on the field of bat¬ 
tle ; that I—that we should never see 
him more." 

“■ Stuff—stuff, Theresa,” said old 
Peter, checking her ; “ you must be 
well now, and dream so no more." 

Stuff—stuff,” echoed the Cy<rani. 

On the word of an old man, witli 
one foot in the grave, your U»ver is 
well, and awaits your arrival at De- 
bretzin. He could not get away im¬ 
mediately, but hurried me back to ap¬ 
prise you of his arrival. He is to meet 
you on your road home, nevertheless, 
and I have my fears, Theresa—why 
do you look afraid, girl ?—that when 
you enter Debretzin, it must be under 
a different name than that with which 
you left it. Nay, but you need not 
blush—neither need you pout and try 
to look angry. 1 am only telling you 
the plain truth.” 

To-morrow wc set out early," said 
old Peter, hobbling to and fro, with his 
hands thrust into his large coat-poc¬ 
kets, and looking ten years younger 
than he did but half an liour before; 
" and, methinks, it is a day too late. 
Warn our neighbours, Theresa, that 
we delay not in setting out by sun¬ 
rise.” 

Peter and the gypsy spent a blithe 
night of it together; and as the latter 
had seen much of the world in his w'an- 
derin^, the hours passed over, winged 
with interest and cheerfulness, till the 
time of sleep arrived. 

One of the lowest of the peasantry, 
with a strong twist of sinister intellec¬ 
tuality, whose province was that of 
herd to, and feeder of, the cattle, 
aroused the little colony, by careering 
out on a donkey, and parading through 
the whole extent of the lines, whom 
he summoned by sound of a large 
crooked horn, to strike their encamp¬ 
ment, and prepare for march. Nor w'as 
his part ill acted, as, in the course of 
an hour, the whole machinery of liorso 
and foot was effectually put in motion. 
The dews of morning, as yet undrunk- 
en by the sun, lay on the grass when 
their journey commenced, and, bv an 
hour before noon, they had {gained the 
height that looked far forth into other 
valleys. Nothing particular occurred 
till the ensuing day, when the gypsy 
produced a letter, which he seemed to 


have forgot, purporting that Ludovico 
was to meet Theresa at the Chapel of 
St John, and to claim her at the altar 
for his bride. 

" Aiul how looked Theresa ?" the 
female reader, with very pertinent cu¬ 
riosity, may be supposed to inquire ; 
“ and what like was the dress ivhich, 
along with his letter, the ('ygani 
brought her from her lover ? It would 
be a pretty story, indeed, if essentials 
like these were to be omitted.” 

Well, then, Theresa looked charm¬ 
ingly. She had ever btHm considered 
a beauty, but, on tlie ensuing morn¬ 
ing, when the spire of Si .lolm's rose 
in sight, onthe word of an honest tale¬ 
teller, I assure you, that, of all days 
in the year, she looked on that one tfn* 
most bewiteliingly. As to her dress, I 
suppose that 1 dure not pass it over, 
though really—but here it is. Over 
her head was thrown a square of very 
thin white muslin, wreatlicil so as to 
form a roll in front, oiu* folil falling 
down the back, and another towards 
either shoulder, the inargih of the 
whole being adorned with a rich lace, 
several inches deep'. Her vest, which 
was without sleeves, of u fine crimson 
cloth, richly embroidered with silver 
spangles, accurately fitted her syiph- 
like figure, as far as the waist, which 
was confined by a girdle of blue silk, 
scarcely to be discerned, from the 
multitude of beautiful small beads or¬ 
namenting it. IJelow the girdle, the 
vest descended in loose folds to a little 
under the knee, and terminated in a 
deep fringe, corresponding with the 
girdle. At the bosom the ve.st o|)oned, 
to tiisplay the curiou.sly Liccd front of 
d satin bodice, held together by silver 
clasps, yet affording indistinct snatches 
of a breast fairer and finer than all that 
enveloped it; amidst the elysium of 
which, a thousand little loves in am¬ 
bush lay.” Under the fringe of the 
tunic, a few inches of snow-white mus¬ 
lin petticoat were allowed to desceml, 
BO as only partially to interfere with the* 
elegance of a finely turned ankle in its 
silken stocking, and contrasting well 
with the yellow boot, delicately edged 
with black fur, which enclosed her 
slender foot. 'J’hrow, now, a slight 
shawl of pale blue over her shoulders 
loosely, and you have her such as she 
entered the church for the last time in 
her state of “ single blessedness.” 

Although no great judge of these 



matters, yet it may be affirmed, that 
siucc she looked so passing well, the 
taste of her lover is not much to be 
disputed. It may be said, that a ge¬ 
nuine natural beauty must look well 
in anything. We .stop not to dispute 
the point—but repeat, that in the cos¬ 
tume selected by Ludovico, she ap¬ 
peared beautiful, beautiful as the feign¬ 
ed w(»od nympli, or the Oriental Peri 
—the light of love glancing in her 
dark eyes, and the rose of paradise al¬ 
ternately fading and flushing on her 
damask cheek. 

But where was the expectetl bride- 
groojn ? The company were already 
assembled, and the priest, in his robes, 
awaited las arrival. Dressed out in 
tlicir holiday garments, the whole agri¬ 
cultural colony, male and female, at¬ 
tended in h.onour and affection to the 
parties ; so that the small chapel was 
erowaled, ainl a hundred uncovered 
lu'ads formed a semi-circle arouml the 
open .space by the altar. Silcnctj and 
expectiithni dwelt in themidst of them, 
and the eyes of every one were turned 
on the almost angelic beauty oi‘ the 
young bride, who was now led in. The 
j*riest summoned the parties to stand 
forward. 'I'heresa, attended by one of 
her companions, in a dress similar in 
/.-ishion, but less costly than her own, 
was conducted forward by her father. 
Hut where was the Ijrwh'groom ? The 
old gypsy, who wa.s .standing amid the 
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spectators, exchanged looks of anxiety 
with the venerable Peter, as if in won¬ 
der what could possibly have happen¬ 
ed. He read perplexity in every line 
of the old man’s countenance—the per¬ 
plexity of a father—and he stepped 
forward, in Christian charity, to breathe 
some comfort or consolation into bis 
car. Theresa lifted up her eyes to him 
as he came forward. Ilis wide clumsy 
boots had been cast aside, in honour 
of the auspicious day, and, considering 
his y<‘ars, his step seemed elastic with 
youthful vigour. He exchanged a se¬ 
cond glance with her, hut could no 
more. The hoary beard and mnsta- 
chios, which had so bd'ectunlly dis- 
guiscfl him, were in a minuent on the 
ground, and, throwing aside the large 
Iluugariun cloak wliicli shrouded him, 
Ludi'vi.-o^ ii, ,i rich huzzar uniform, 
stood for an instant confessed—then 
rushed forward to his matchless The- 
ro.sa—who, meeting him half way, 
threw her arms about hi.s neck in her 
suiprise and joy, and almost fainted 
away on his breast. 

A muimurof dcligiit and admira¬ 
tion arose—the priest proceeded with 
the ceremony, and, putting the hand 
of Th- resii into that of her lover, acted' 
as tlie immediate vicegerent of tlie 
Deity, in uniting together a most de¬ 
serving pair, and leading them to the 
choicest blessings that earth has in 
store for lier children. 


The Gypsy ^ Debretxin. 


WORKS or THE riRST IMrOllTANCE. 

No. II. 

THE sriRiT or the age.* 


A noN'CE in the Quarterly Review 
(for even it hath its dunces) mice ora- 
mdarly announced that J\lr Hazlitt W'ds 
a blockhead. Mr Hazlitt almost justi¬ 
fied the announcement, by attributing 
it to that ghost-seer, Mr GifFonl. Now 
JMr Hazlitt is no blockhead, for block¬ 
head means fool, and the modem Pyg¬ 
malion is soincthiiig else. People ought 
not to be miscalled, and therefore we 
have much .satisfaction in wiping away 
the epithet Fool even from this writer, 
although lie never was a great favour¬ 
ite of ours, and in suggesting another 
more apjiropriate and characteristic. 

In tln.s “ Work of the First Impor¬ 
tance” we arc presented with Portraits 
of many of the Leading Men of the 


Day, and the first questions that a sen¬ 
sible mind asks, are. Pray, who is the 
painter ? Is he a IVlaster, or a Dauber ? 
Did these Spirits of the Age sit for 
their Portraits } and, if so, where did 
they sit—in cellar, or garret ? 

'J'o the first of these very natural 
queries the iUKSwer is ready. Mr Haz¬ 
litt is a Dauber; but then a Dauber 
frequently dashes off a strong, staring, 
absurd, and grotesque likeness of a 
Iiuman being, whose face you can never 
again banish from your memory while 
you live. If your friend the Sitter have 
a wrinkled forehead, the Dauber abso¬ 
lutely ploughs and harrows it. Should 
he have a slight cock of the eye, the 
Dauber makes him squint to the utter- 


' I’lic Siiiritof the .Age; or, Contemporary Pyrtrails. London ; printed for Hctt- 
ry C’wlliurii, New Burlingiuii Street. 
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most parts of the earth. Still it is a 
Portrait. There is no mistaking its 
hideousneas; and you cannot help feel¬ 
ing a sort of admiration of the Dauber 
who can thus present to you an un¬ 
questionable likeness of a friend (per¬ 
haps defunct,) in a face that at the 
same time cannot fail to suggest to your 
imagination the great Enemy of Man¬ 
kind. 

But to drop the metaphor, (if it be 
one,) what peculiar requisites does Mr 
Ilazlitt possess for the task he has taken 
upon him, of giving us tin: ‘‘ Spirit of 
the Age For instance, what can lie 
know of the Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land ? He may be said to live in the 
very lowest society, for he has for years 
absolutely In cn upon the Press. Then 
his manners and habits are avowedly 
such as would exclude him from the 
better circles, even if he had any wish 
(which he has not) to intrude himself 
iuto iheip. He is no .scholar—indenl 
he prides hira.self upon his entire ig¬ 
norance—and has told us, a thousand 
times, tl’.at he can read no language 
but his own. Of law he knows nothing, 
except, perhaps, some little of the prac¬ 
tice of our Scotch Commissary Court. 
How, then—\vc put it to his own can¬ 
dour—can he know anything what¬ 
ever of the Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land ? And yet, to react him upon 
Lord Eldon, one might think tliey 
were quite hand in glove. 

“ Lord Eldon,” quoth Mr Hazlitt— 

is an exceedingly good-natured man; 
but this does not prevent him, Uke.other 
good-natured people, from consult¬ 
ing his own ease or interest.” This is 
delightfully free and easy, and although 
a little severe, yetonec<mnotbutbeht-vc 
that IMr Hazlitt would condescend to 
speak to the Chancellor on the street,— 
that he would not cut him,—that, per¬ 
haps, he might even prevail upon him¬ 
self to shake hands with his Lordship. 
Indeed he tells us so. “ If a nation is 
robbed of its rights, ‘ if wretches 
hang that miuisiers may dine,'—the 
■iaaghiug jest still collects in his eye, 
the cordial squeeze of the hand is still 
the same." This is truly the height of 
familiarity; and then, what truth of 
character! How thoroughly Mr Haz¬ 
litt understands hU maul Gluttonous, 
unjust, and unmerciful! From what 
follows, it appears that Mr Hazlitt has 
seen the Chancellor at dinner ; or, per¬ 
haps, he means merely to say that he 
has been in his Lordship’s kitchen. 


** But tread on thb too of one of these 
amiable and imperturbable mortals, or let 
a lump of soot foU down the chimney and 
spoil their dinners, and see how they 
will bear it AH their patience is con¬ 
fined to the accidents that beful others; 
nil their good-humonr is to he resolved 
into giving themselves no concern alwut 
anything but their own ease and seif>iu- 
dulgence.’* 

Our readers will remember the 
figure which Mr Hazlitt cut a year or 
two ago as the modern Pygmalion. He 
has not yet laid aside the amatory 
style. One might suppose that, in the 
follow'ing sentence, he was speaking of 
himself and the tailor’s daughter of 
Southamptou-How, but it is only of 
the I<ord Chancellor and the I-aw: — 
“ He hugs indecision to his breast, 
and takes home a modest d'.tibt, or a 
nice point, to solace liLmi-elt' with it 
in protracted luxurious dalliance." 
'rherc can, of course, he no inore of¬ 
fensive character to a eriniinal than 
an honest juiige ; but surely IVlr Haz¬ 
litt expresses himself too boldly when 
he says, 

“ The phlegm of the Clianrellor’s dis¬ 
position gives our iihnoit a iar/l it of i/n~ 
pariudUi/ and candour i we arc Mekof tlm 
eternal poise ot childish diiattiriiicss; und 
would wish law and justice to be decided 
at once by a cast of tlie dice, (as they 
were in llahclai'-',) iathcr than be kept in 
frivolous and towneiiting suspen.sc.’* 

Mr Hazlitt concludes Ids Portrait of 
the SjiinL of the Age, with this geii- 
tlemaiily sentence:— 

As to abstract metaphysical calcula¬ 
tions, the ox that stands staring at the 
corner of the street troubles liis head ns 
much about them as he does; yet this 
last is a very good sort of animal with no 
harm or malice in him, unless he is goad¬ 
ed on to mischief, und then it is necessary 
to keep out of his way, or warn others 
against him <” 

We are in more than usual gootl- 
humour this evening with the wliole 
world and all its inhabitants; orid arc 
determined not to use an uncivil word 
to tile most wortliless individual. Yet 
surely wc may, with perfect fiore- 
hommie, ask, is not this a vile knave ^ 
The lies he here tells are of no mo¬ 
ment, but are you not disgusted with 
his ape-like impudence ? To bring the 
absurdity of the impudence of the 
Thing more homp to itself, suppose, 
for mornontj such a person as Air 
Hazlitt were to be made I,ord Chan¬ 
cellor ! Only think of Eldon’s wig on 
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Pygmalion! Was ever a poor case be¬ 
fore in such extremity ? Yet, to bear 
the Creature speak, you would con¬ 
clude that he feels his infinite supe¬ 
riority over his Lordship. No notion 
has he of the difference between one 
of the greatest of men and one of the 
meanest of monkeys. So have we seen 
one of that tribe keep mowing and 
chattering at Christian people, through 
the bars of his cage, aloft in Worn- 
well’s (read Colburn's) menagerie, 
manifestly, with a few nuts and an- 
orange in his jaw, to keep him in 
unties odious alike to the visitors and 
his keeper. 

Loathsome stuff, like the above 
quotations, must, we think, act like an 
overdose on the most tnaliguant, and, 
by making thorn disgorge, in some dc- 
grec clean their conscieuee. False as 
all their statements have been proved 
to be—unfair in tlie'.r reasonings—and 
party-r.;nrit their sole impulse—still 
it is possible, with slight stomaeh- 
qualni-!, listen to Brougham, Wil¬ 
liams, and Denman r.iiling against the 
Chancellor, like bafiied and breaking 
billows against tlic luldysionc Light¬ 
house. A!ihoiigh they may oceasional- 
ly torget tliemselves, they arc geiillc- 
inen; and we feel that they are so, the 
more keenly our indiginition and scorn 
arc fxeited by their wilful violation of 
their native character. But here Is an 
ackuowlcilged scami> of tiie lowest or¬ 
der—a scamp, by his own confession, 
steep’d ill ignorance and malice to his 
very ribald lips, arraigning the cha¬ 
racter of the most learned, the best, 
the wisest mati in all England, in vn- 
cilierations c.r caihedra of the cUlcr- 
cellar nr the Shades. The Barristers 
cannot like to hoar this ; they wish to 
choose their own coadjutors; and will 
fear that the public, whom they have 
been 80 long striving to deceive, must 
look on them with more than a suspi¬ 
cion of their integrity, if they apjitar 
to have enlisu-d on their side a no less 
moral and conscientious corrector of 
abuses titan the modern Pygmalion, 
From the woolsack, let us turn to 
hair-bottoms. Mr Ua/ditt has a crow 
to pluck with Mr Gifford, and in¬ 
cludes that gentleman among the Spi¬ 
rits of the Age, that he may toll the 
Age he is no Spirit at all, but a mere 
clod. Here we are almost induced to 
exculpate the Quarterly Reviewer for 
calling Mr Hazlitt a blockhead; fur 
who bul a blockhead would cry upon 


his fellow-creatures to execrate a cri¬ 
tic, because that critic bad kicked and 
cut up the crier ? This is almost the 
oniy trait of honesty we ever observed 
in Mr Hazlitt's literary character. 

“ You have abused me, anti therefore 
I will abuse you 1” And this from a 
person who paints Contemporary 
Portraits,” and says, behold for ten and 
sixpence, tlic Spirits of the Age! Hear 
the scarified simpleton, how he audi¬ 
bly winces! 

“ Tims he informed the.world that the 
author of Tasle-Talk was a person who 
coiihi not write a sentence of common 
EiigU'-ih, and could hardly spell liis own 
name, because lie was not a friend to the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and had the 
iissiirance to write Characlers of Shuk~ 
ijtiure's Plaiji in a style of criticism some¬ 
what diiferctit from Mr Gilford’s. He 
) i>'.r.''i>(l tliis- \\ ritcr with imposing on the 
piihlic by a il iwery style; and when the 
latter ventmetl to refer to a work of his, 
called An Ess.iif on Ike Priuitjdea of J?u- 
nian Acl'wu, which has not a single orria- 
nuMit in It, :is a <^pecimen of Iiis original 
studies, a'^d the proper bias of his mind, 
the le.irncd critic, with a shrug of great 
scll.Mitisi.ietiuii, s.iid, * ft wa-s amusing to 
sec this person .sitting like one of Brou¬ 
wer's Dutch boors over his gin and to¬ 
bacco-pipes, and lancying itimself a Leib- 
uit/,!’ The qucsrioii was, whether the 
subject ot Mr (Jitfoid’-s censure bad ever 
written such a work or not; for if be had, 
he had amused himself with .somethiug 
besides gin and tobacco-pipes.” 

Yes—yes—tlic writer in the Quar¬ 
terly Review vv.is right, after all. We 
humbly beg his pardon—^he was no 
dunce—and Il.izlitt is a blockhead. 
For drawing the characters of the 
Lord Cliancfller and I\rr Gifford, we 
have seen wh.it are Air Iluzlitt’s pe¬ 
culiar qualifications, and, above all, 
his utter igiioramv in the one case, 
and avowed personal spite in the other. 
It .shews little knowledge of human 
nature, (in him, a Metaphysician, uiid 
author of an Essay on the Principles 
of Human Conduct,) thus to direct 
public attention, in hopes of exciting 
public sympathy, to the tingling, in- 
flained, discoloured, and perhaps raw 
part-, round which the lash of the 
Q. (almost as sharp as that of Z. him¬ 
self) had so fiourishingly played its 
periodical gambols. 'J’heiuost tender¬ 
hearted even of w'omanl^d feel them¬ 
selves unable to shed WpeiiaVe tear 
over a culprit capering about with hi8_ 
hand bn hi> sore breech, and all the" 
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while, in place of prudently crying for 
mercy, abusing, in frantic pain, the in¬ 
exorable minister of offended justice. 
At the same time, it may be ques¬ 
tioned if such public spectacles are 
productive of any real good. The 
Pillory has been abolish^; and ex¬ 
cept when the judgment is influenced 
by a strong sentiment of loathing to- 
wanls some especial baseness, it can¬ 
not pronounce that the Punishment 
of Exposure should be restored. 

Turn we to another Spirit of the 
Age—Sir Walter Scott. Youmayhavc 
occasionally seen, my worthy reader, 
a waiter in a tavern pouring out small 
beer. With an air of the most mag¬ 
nanimous dexterity he places the tum¬ 
bler—up with the great white jug a 
yard above his frizzlcil developemcnt 
— with a fearless eye he measures his 
distance, and, hark and lo ! from that 
ambitious altitude down falls the ca¬ 
taract of foam, in all the majesty and 
niagniflcence of swipes! Just so Mr 
Hazlitt. 

“ There is (first and foremost, because 
the earliest, ot ouracquaintance) the ll iron 
of Bradwordine, stately, kind-hearted, 
whimsical, pedantic ; and Flora Muclvnc 
(whom even we forgive lor her Jacobit- 
ism), the fierce Vich Ian Vobr, and Evan 
JDhu, constant in death, and Davie (>el- 
lately roosting liis eggs or turning his 
rhymes with restless volubility, and tiic 
two stag-hounds that met VVuverley, as 
fine es ever Titian painted, or Paul Vero¬ 
nese then there is old Balfour of Bur¬ 
ley, brandishing liis sword and his Bible 
with fire-eyed fury, trying a fall with 
the iiisoleiit, gigantic Dothwcll at the 
Change-house, and vanquishing him at 
tlie noble bottle of Louduii-hill; there is 
Bothwell himself, drawn to the life, proud, 
cruel, selfish, pmfligate, but witli the love- 
letters of the gentle Alice (written thirty 
years before), and his verses to her me¬ 
mory, found in his pocket after his death: 
in the same volume of Okl Mwt(My is 
tliat lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, 
of the woman sitting on the stone at the 
turning to tlie mountain, to worn Burley 
that there is a lion in his path; and the 
tawiiing Clavethouse, beautiful as a pan¬ 
ther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted; and 
the fimatics, Maebrior and Mucklewratb, 
cjrazed with zeal and sufferings; and the 
indexible Morton, and the faitbfiil Edith, 
who refused to ‘ give her hand to another 


while her heart was with her lover in the 
deep and dead sea.’ And in T/ie Htart 
of Mid~Lothian we have Effie Deans (that 
sweet faded flower.) and Jeanie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the 
patriarch of St Leonard’s Crags, and But¬ 
ler, and Duinbiedikes, eloquent in his si¬ 
lence, and Mr Bartoline Saddletree and 
hisprudenthelpmatc,and Porteous swing¬ 
ing ill the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full 
of finery and madness, and her ghastly 
mother.—Again, there is Meg Merrilies, 
standing on her rock, stretciied on her 
bier witli “ iier he.id to the east,” and 
Dirk Uuttcrick (equal to Shakespear’s 
Master Barnardiiie), and Gloisiii, the 
soul of an attorney, and Dandy Dimnont, 
with his terrier-pock and iiis pony Dum- 
ple, and the fiery Colonel IVIanncring, and 
be modish old counsellor Pleydcll, and 
.^oiniriie Sampson,* and Rob Roy (like 
the eagle in iiis eyry), and Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, and the inimitable 31ajor Oal- 
braith, and Rasbleigh Onbaldistoiie, and 
Die Vernon, the best of secret-keepers; 
and in the Antiquarif, the ingenious and 
abstruse Mr Jonathan Oldbiiek, and the 
old beadsman Edie Ochiltree, and thut 
pretcmatural figure of old Edith El- 
speich, a living shadow, in whom the 
lamp of life had been long extinguish¬ 
ed, had it not been fed by remorse and 
‘ thick-coming* recollections; and that 
striking picture of the effects of feudal 
tyranny and fieiulisli pride, tiic unhappy 
Earl of Glenalhiii; aud the Block Dwarf, 
and his friend Ilabkie of the Heughfoot, 
(the cheerful hunter,) and his cousin 
Giace Armstrong, fresh and laughing like 
the morning; and the Ckddremf the Mist, 
and the buying ot tlie blood-hound that 
tracks their steps at a distance, (the hol¬ 
low echoes ore in our ears now,) and 
Amy and her hapless love, and the villain 
Varney, and the deep voice of George of 
Douglas-~aiid the immoveable Balafre, 
and Master Oliver the Barber, in Q,ueii- 
tin Durward—and the quaint humour of 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and the comic spi- 
rit of Peveril of the Peak—and the fine 
old EngtUh romance of Ivuiihoe.” 

lie next favours the world with his 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott's charac¬ 
ter as a Man. 

“ If there were a writer, who, * born 
for the universe’— 

* —— Nauowed bis minit, 

And to i»arty gave up what was meant for man¬ 
kind—’ 

who, from the height of his genius look- 


• Perhaps the finest seen* in all tliesc novels, ij tliat where the Dominic meets his pup il, Mjsi Lucy, 
the motnisg after her brother’s airival. 
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ing abroad into nature, and scanning the 
recesses of the human heart, * winked 
and shut his apprehension up’ to every 
thought or purpose that tended to tlic 
future good of mankind-—who, raised l)y 
affluence, the reward of successful indus¬ 
try, and the voice of fame, above the want 
of any but the most honourable patron¬ 
age, stooped to the unworthy arts of adu¬ 
lation, and abetted the views of the great 
with the pettifogging feelings of the mean¬ 
est dependant on offlee—who, having se¬ 
cured the admiration of the public, (with 
the probable reversion of immortality,) 
shewed no respect for himself, for that 
genius that had raised him to distinc¬ 
tion, for that nature which he trampled 
under foot—who, amiable, frank, friendly, 
manly in private life, was seized with the 
dotage of age and the fury of a tvoman, 
the instant politics were concerned—who 
reserved all his candoui and comprehen¬ 
siveness of view for history, and vented 
his littleness, pique, resentment, bigotry, 
and intolerance on his contemporaries— 
took tlic wrong side, and defended it by 
unfair means—who, the moment his own 
interest or the prejudices of others inter¬ 
fered, seemed to lorget all that was due 
to the pride of intellect, to the sense of 
manhood—who, praised, admired by men 
of all parties alike, repaid the public libe¬ 
rality by striki/ig a secret and envenotned 
blow at the reputation of every one who 
was not the ready tool of power—who 
strewed the slime of rankling inulice and 
mercenary scorn over the bud and pro¬ 
mise of genius, because it w'as nut foster¬ 
ed ill the hot-bed of coiTuptiun, or warp¬ 
ed by the trammels of servility," &c. &c. 

Now that the Pillory is (perhaps 
wisely) taken down, what adequate 
and appropriate punishment is there 
that wc can inflict on this rabid cai¬ 
tiff? The old Germans used to en¬ 
close certain criminals in wicker creels, 
and sink them in mud and slime. 
“ Is there a man in all Scotland,” or 
in merry England, that would not 
give his vote for the temporary im¬ 
mersion of this unnatural liar in the 
jakes? Who, if that punishment were 
carried into effect by the hands of a 
mud-lark, would not laugh at the in¬ 
curable culprit as he wriggled himself. 


in laborious extrication, from the pe¬ 
nal ordure, and, dropping at every 
faulteriug step filth from his body al¬ 
most as loathsome as that which he 
had discharged from his soul, rusht'd 
for refuge into some obscene recepta¬ 
cle of the infamous and excommuni¬ 
cated, in the pestilent regions of Cock¬ 
aigne ? 

i laving gone out to take a little fresh 
air, wc feci ourselves recovered from 
that sudden lit of sickness. Honest 
JIark M'lvor, one of the Magazine 
porters, has called at the Lodge with 
a hamper of articles, and we liave got 
rid of the otlcnsive volume. 

We begin to suspect, tliat we have 
yielded too much to our feeliugs; and 
that, after all, this is not the worst of 
Mr Ifa/.litt’s productions. Nay, we 
incline to think it the beSst. Every 
jiag- ’s nol polluted with the same 
filth, at least not vrith the same quan¬ 
tity of filth. Honesty, of coui-se, no 
one expects from this writer; but 
here and there we meet wdth some 
paisable imitations of it. He occasion¬ 
ally lays aside his native brutality, in 
mimicry of a mirthful badinage; and 
the bear’s dance for a few minutes is 
not unainusing. Avoid truth as you 
will, you must knock your head against 
it sometimes; and on such occasions 
Mr Hazlitt looks about him with the 
farcical air of the “ Agreeable Sur¬ 
prise.” Nothing can exceed his con¬ 
ceit, in the consciousness of now and 
then (perhaps three times in the course 
of iOo octavo pages) feeling almost a.s 
if he were not a Cockney, but a man; 
and although his thefts are in general 
not only iKirefaccd but absurd,—his 
native inclination impelling him to 
steal only what is absolutely worth¬ 
less,—yet justice forces us to acknow¬ 
ledge, that we have more tliau once 
detected his hand in the very act of 
pilfering a jcw'el; nor can we help 
even admiring the audacity with 
which, in broad day-light, he exhibits 
the pearls of which he has robbed ge¬ 
nius, studded in the paste of his own 
vulgar and impoverished understand¬ 
ing. 
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JSfactea ^mirosUtme^ 

No. XIX. 

XPH A'EN SYMnOrin KYAlKnN DEriNISSOMENAnN 
HAEA KflTlAAONTA KA©HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

piioc. a/7. Ath. 

^Tkix is a distich ht/ ivise old Phoc/flide.s, 

An ancient irho wrote crabbed Greek in no sill^ dai/s ,* 

Meaning-, “’Tis lUGitr fob good wrxEBinniNG pfopii:, 

^‘NoT to let THE-rUG FACE JtOUK» THE HOABD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An exrelknt rule of the heaiitf old cock '/A—- 
And a very Jit motto to put to our Xoctes.'2 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

Blue Parhui'. Midnight. Watchman heard crt/ing One odoek." 
j^NoBTii. Tickler. The Ettbick Siicpiieiid. The middle Term aslee/y.’^ 

NORTH. 

The ohl gentleman is fairly dished. Pray, ore you a great dreamer, James ? 
Your poetry is so very imaginative that I should opine your sleep to be haunted 
by many visions, dismal and delightful. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never dream between the blankets. To me sleep has no sc-i>ar/tte ivorld. 
It is as a transient mental annihilation. 1 snore, but dream not. AVhat is tin? 
use of sleep at all, if yon arc to toss and tumble, sigh and groan, shudder and 
shriek, and agonize in the convulsions of night mayoralty ? I lie all night like 
a stone, and in the morning up I go, like a dewy leaf before the zephyr’s 
breath, glittering in the sunshine. 

NORTH, 

Whence arc all your poetic visions, .lames, of Kilmeny, and Hyndc, and the 
Chaldee manuscript } 

SlIEPlinRU. 

Genius,—Genius, my ih ar sir. May not a man dream, when lie is awake, 
better dreams than when sleep dulls and deadens both cerebrum and cerebel¬ 
lum? O, happy days that I have lain on the green liillside, with my plaid 
around me, best mantle of inspiration, my fjitbful Hector sitting like a very 
Christian by my side, glowring tar aff into the glens after the sheep, or aiblins 
lifting up his ee to the glcd hovering close aneath the marbled roof of clouds,— 
bonny tit JIary's Loch lying like a smile below, and a softened sun, scarcely 
warmer tlian the moon nersel, adorning without dazzling the day, over the 
heavens and the earth,—a beuk o' auld ballants, as yellow as the cowslips, in 
my baud or my bosom, and maybe, sir, ray ink-horn dangling at a button¬ 
hole, a bit stump o' pen, nae bigger than an auld wife's pipe, in my mouth : 
and a piece o' paper, torn out o' the hinder-end of a volume, crunkling on my 
knee,—on such a couch, Mr North, hath your Shepherd seen vi‘:iotis and 
dreamed dreams j but bis een were never steeked; and I continued .-lye to see 
and to hear a' outward things, although scarcely conscious at the time o’ their 
real nature, so bright, wavering, and unsurc-like was the hail livin' world, 
fVae injr lair cn the knowe beside the clear spring, to the distant weather- 
gleam. [^7'he Shepherd drinks.'^ This is the best jug I have made yet, sir. 

north. 

Have you been writing any poetry lately, James ? 'Ihe unparalleled success, 
of Queen Hyndc roust have inspirited and inspired my dear Shepherd. 

SHEPnEBD. 

Success! She’s no had muckle o' that, roan. Me and Wordsworth arc aboon 
the age we live iii—^it's no worthy o' U8; but wait a whyleock—^wait only for 
a tlmusand years, or thereabouts, Mr North, and you’ll sec who will have 
Speeled to the tap o' the tree. 

' X.*! 
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Noai’ii. 

NTay, James, you are by far too jicpular at present to be entitled to posthu¬ 
mous fame. Vou are second only to Byron. But tell mc> have you yrritten 
anything since the Burning of Bercgohiuin ? 

SIIEPIIKUO. 

Do you wish to hear an Ode to the Devil ? 

KORTH. 

Nothing more. I^ook fiendish, .fames, and suit the action to the word. 
You have not imitated Burns 

sueriiKKn. 

Me imitate Burns ! Faith, no !—Just let me tak a caulker o’the Glcnlivet 
Iirfore 1 begin spoolin’. Noo for’t— 

{Shepherdputs hintself in oMUv.de, and spouts.) 

UYMN TO THE DEVIt,. 

Speed thee, speed thee! 

Liberty lead tliee! 

IMaiiy this iiigtit shall hearken and heed thee. 

Far abroad, 

Demigod! 

What shall appal thee ? 

.lavel, or Devil, or how shall we call thee *' 

Thine the night voices of joy and of weeping, 

'i'lie whisper awake, and the vision when sleeping: 

The bloated kings of the earth shall brood 
On princedoms and provinces bought with blood. 

Shall slubber, and snore, and to-morrow’s breath 
Shull order the muster and march of death: 

Tiie trumpets shall sound, and thcgontalons flee, 

A nd thousands of souls step home to thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

The warrior shall dream of battle begun. 

Of field-day and toray, and foeman undone; 

Of provinces sacked, and warrior store, 

Of hurry and havoc, and hampers of ore; 

Of captive maidens for joys abundant, 

And ransom vast when these grow redundant, 
llurruy! tor the foray. Fiends ride forth a-souling, 

!'or the dugs of havock are yelping and yowling. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Make the bedesman’s dream 
With pleasure to teem ; 

To-day and to-morrow 
He has but one aim. 

.And ’tis still the same, and ’tis still the same. 

But well thou know’st the sot’s demerit, 

His richness of flesh, and his poorness of spirit; 

And well thy images thou canst fratne, 

On canvass of pride, with pencil of flame; 

A broad demesne is a view of glory, 

For praying a soul from purgatory: 

And, O, let the dame be fervent and fair. 

Amorous, and righteous, and husband beware! 

Fur there’s a confession so often repeated. 

The eyes are enlightened, the life-blood is heated. 

Hish!—Hush !—soft foot and silence, 

The sons of the abbot are lords of the Highlands. 

Thou canst make lubbard and lighthead agree. 

Wallow a while, and come home to thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Where goest thou next, by hamlet or shore. 

When kings, when warriors, and priests are o'er? 

Vor.. XVU. .3 B 
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These for thee have the most to do, 

And these are the men must be looked unto. 

On courtier deign not to look down, 

Who swells at a smile, and faints at a frown. 

With noble maid stay not to parle, 

But give her one glance of the golden arle. 

Then, oh, there’s a creature thou needs must sec. 
Upright, and saintly, and stern is she! 

’lis the old maid, with visage demure. 

With cat on her lap, and dogs on the floor. 

Master, she’ll prove a match for thee, 

With her psalter, and crosier, and Ave Mari- 
Move her with things above and l>elow, 

Tickle her and tcaze her from lip to toe; 

Should all prove vain, and nothing can move; 

If dead to ambition, and cold to love. 

One passion still success will crown, 

A glorious energy afl thine own! 

’'Fts envy; a die that never can fail 
W’ith children, matron, or maiden stale. 

Shew them in dreams from night to day 
A happy mother, and ofl'spring gay; 

Shew them the maiden in youthful prime. 

Followed and wooed, improving her time ; 

And their hearts will sicken with envy and spleen, 

A leperous jaundice of yellow and green; 

And though frightened for hell to a boundless degree^ 
They’ll singe their dry periwigs yet witli thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Where goest thou next? Where wilt thou hie thee ? 
Still there is rubbish enough to try thee. 

Whisper the matron of lordly fame. 

There’s a greater than she in splendour and name; 
And her bosom shall swell with the grievous loud, 
And torrents of slander shall volley abroad, 

Imbued with venom and bitter despair: 

O sweet are the sounds to the Prince of the Air! 
Reach the proud yeoman a bang with a spear. 

And the tippling burgess a yerk on fhe car; 

Put fees in the eye of the poisoning leech, 

And give the dull peasant a kick on the brccch ; 

As for the flush maiden, the rosy elf. 

You may pass her by, she will dream of herself. 

But that all may be gain and nothing loss. 

Keep eye on the men with the cowl and the cross; 
Then shall the world go swimming before thee, 

In a full tide of liberty, licence, and glory. 

Speed thee, speed Uiee, &c. 

Hml, patriot spirit! thy labours be blest! 

For of all great reformers, thyself wert the first; 
Thou wert the first, with discernment strong, 

To perceive that all rights divine were wrong; 

And long hast thou spent thy sovereign breath, 

In heaven above and in earth beneath. 

And roared it from thy burning throne. 

The glory of independence tdone; 

Proclumiog tp all, with frrvour and irony. 

That kingly dominion’s all humbug and tyranny; 

And whoso listeth may be free. 

For freedom, full freedom’s the word with thee! 

That life has its pleasures—the rest is a sham. 

And all that comes after a Aim and a flam! 
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Speed tbee, upeed thee! 

Liberty lead thee! 

Many this night shall harken and heed thee. 

Hie abroad, 

Uetnigod! 

Who shall defaiie tliec ? 

King of t!ie ICIeincnts ! hoiv shall we name thee ? 

NORTH. 

Delicious, James—delicious! That’s above Barry Cornwall. 

BJIRI-UKRI). 

Him, indeed ! Why, Mr North, he daur nae mair speak o’ the decvil in that 
gate, than tak the Sun by the horns when he has entered Taurus. - 

NOllXlf. 

Admirably spoken, most astronomical of Chaldeans. 

SIICl’llRRO. 

I ken as mucklc about the heathen mythology as Barry Cornwall does ; but 
wha ever hears me taking ony of their names in vain ? It's a great sign o’ weak¬ 
ness in ony poet o' the present day to be rinnin' awa back into antiquity, when 
ther/s sae strong a spirit of life hotchiu’ ower ycarth and sea in this vja-y cen¬ 
tury. 

NORTH. 

Barry Cornwall is one of my pet poets—quite a love; ho is so free from every- 
tliiiig like affectation. I sec, in the Autographs of the Living Poets, in Watts's 
Souvenir, first, Barry Cornwall, and immediately after that immortal name, 
W. A. Procter—no more like each other th.iTi a pea and a bean. What think 
you of that ? Who is W. A. Ih'octcr ? This is rather too much. 

SIIGI'HKRU. 

It's just inaiat intolerable impertinence. What, right has he to tak up the 
room o' twa autographs for his uhi share ? But wha's C. Colton ? 1 see his name 
in the Literary Souvenir. 

NORTH. 

Author of Lacoii, or. Many Things in few Words; a work that is advertised 
to be in the thirteenth edition, and I never have .seen any man who has seen 
a copy of it. 1 begin to doubt its existence. 

SHEVURRI). 

Nae beuk ever went into a real, even-down, bonn^ fule tlirettecn edition in 
this world, forbyc the Bible, Shakspear, and John Bunyan. It’s a confounded 
lie—and that’s “ inony things in few words." 

NORTH. 

Colton is a clergyman and a bankrupt wine-merchant, and E. O. player, 
a dicer, and friend of the late W. Weare, Esq., murdered by that atrocious 
Whig, Jack ThurtcU. 

SllEPHERXt. 

Huts! 

NORTH. 

Poz. Ever since his disappearance, laudatory paragr.iphs about this living 
and absent poet, evidently sent by himself to the gentlemen of the press, have 
been infesting the public prints—all puffs of Lacon ! Let him shew himself 
once more in London, and then I have a few words to whisper publicly into 
tlie ear of the Ilev. C. Colton, author of Hypocrisy, a Satire, &c. 

SUErilRRU. 

What for are you lookin' so fierce suul fearsome.^ But let’s change the sub¬ 
ject. Wad yc advise me to read High-ways and Byc-ways ? 

NORTH. 

Ves, James. They arc very spirited and amusing volumes, written by a gen¬ 
tleman and a scholar, (j rattan is a fine fellow—a "iVhig to be sure—but every 
man has hia failing—and I cannot but like him for his very name. 

SHKPHKRD. 

I thoclit he would be a good author, for I saw him abused like a tinkler iii 
that feckless foutcr, Taylor. 

NORfll. 

Of course—he writes for Colburn. 
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Qifarclij 


BHETHFRO. 

Hech, sirs! but that's awfu’ mean—but I was jalousin’ as much. Oh ! JMr 
North—my dear freon', I was sorry, sorry when Knight’s Quarterly ^lagazinc 
took a pain in its head, and gicd a wamle ower tlie counter in the dead- 
thraws. Ft was rather incomprehensible to me, for the maist part, "wi* its Ita¬ 
lian literature, and the lave o’t; but the contributors were a set o’ spunkie 
chiels—Collegians, as I uiiderstan’, frae Cambridge College. What’s become 
o’ them now that their Journal is dead ? 

NOaTH. 

I think I see them, like so many resurrection-men, digging up the Album. 
Yes! Hogg, they are clever, accomplished chaps, with many little pleasing 
impertinencics of their own, anil may make a figure. Howassinine, not to have 
marched a levy en masse into Ebony’s sanctum sanctorum 1 

SIIEI'IIEUD. 

I never thocht o’ that before. So it was. But then ye behave sae cavalierly 
to contributors! It’s a horrible thing to be buried alive in the Balaam Box! 

NORTn. 

By the way, James, that Ode to the Devil of yours makes me ask you, if 
you have seen Dr Hibbert’s book on Apparitions ? 

SUEFIIbSn. 

Ghosts ?—no. Is’t gude ? 

NORTH. 

Excellent. The Doctor first gives a general view of the particular morbid 
affections with which the production of phantoms is often connected. 

SHEi'Henn. 

What-—the blude and stomach } 

NORTH. 

Just so, James. Apparitions are likewise considered by him as nothing mort- 
than ideas, or the recollected images of the mind, which have been rendered 
more vivid than actual impressions. 

SHEPHERU. 

Docs the Doctor daur to say that there are nae real ghosts ? If sae, lie ncodna 
come out to Ettrick. I’ve heard that failosophcrs say there is nac satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of fiesh-and-blude men, (rax me ,>wer the loaf, I 
want a shave,) but o’ the existence o' ghosts and fairies I nevi-r heard before 
that the proof was counted defective. I've seen score;, o’ them, baith drunk 
and sober. 

NORTH. 

Well, Hogg rersus llibbert. Sam very ingenioatsly points out that, in 
well-authenticated ghost-stories, of a supposed supernatural character, the 
ideas which are rendered so unduly intense, as to induce spectral illusions, 
may be traced to such phantastical agents of prior belief, as are incorporated 
in the various systems of superstition, which for ages possessed the minds of 
the vulgar. 

SHEPIlERl). 

There may be some sense in that, after a’. What mair does the doctor say r 

NORTH. 

Why, James, roy friend Hibbcrt is something of a metaphysician, although 
he pins his faith too slavishly on some peculiar dogmas of the late Dr Brown. 

SHEI'HEUn. 

Metafeeaics are ae thing, and poetry anither; but Dr Brown was a desperate 
bad poet, Mr North, and it would tak some trouble to convince me that he 
knew muckle about human nature, cither the quick or the dead. 

NORTH. 

James, you are mistaken. However, my friend Hibbert well observes, that 
since apparitions arc ideas equalling or exceeding in vividness actual impres¬ 
sions, there ought to be some impprtant and definite laws of flic mind which 
have given rise to this undue degree of violence. These he undertakes to ex¬ 
plain, and he does so—with the qualification I mention—ingeniously, and 
even satisfactorily. 

SHEPHERP. 

That's a'thegither aboon my capacity. What would become of the Doctor’s 
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theory, if he had ever sleepit . 1 ’ night, three in a bed, wi’ twa ghosts, as I hae 
done? They were haith o’ tlieni a confunded deal inair vivid than ony by¬ 
gone actual impressions, or sensations, or ideas, or ony ither words of that out¬ 
landish lingua. Can an idea nip a man’s thees black and blue, and rug out a 
handfu’ o’ hair out o’ tlie head o’ him ? Neither Dr Brown nor Dr Ilibberc 
will gar me believe onything sae nnwise-like. 

NOftTH. 

The last object, Janic.s, of the Doemr's ingenious dissertation was to have 
established this;—That all the subordinate incidents connected with phan¬ 
tom!!, might bo explained on the following general principle; tliat in every un¬ 
due excitement of our feelings, (as, for instiinct', v/hen idens become more 
vivid than actual impression,) the operations of the intLileelual i'lculty of the 
mind sustain corresponding moriideations, by which the efforts of the judg¬ 
ment are rendered proportionably incorrect. 

siiLFiu. an. 

And docs Dr IlibberL make that weel out? 

xourH. 

No. lie very truly and prudently observes, that an object of this nature 
cannot hi; attempted bat in connexion n i/h nhnoAi all the ph-notficna of the hu¬ 
man mind, 'fo pursue the iiujuiry, thr'rebn-e, any farther, would be to make 
a dissertation on apparitions the absurd vehicie ot a regidar system of meta¬ 
physics. 

snu’iii no. 

That woidd be maist ridiculous, indeed. Neither could tlie Doctor, ho¬ 
nest man, hope to accomplish sncJi a task befori'lie was.aii apparition himself. 
But the beuk must be a curious aiic iiidetd, iu;d yo\i imist gie lue a reading 
of it. 

NOKTII. 

I will. I'lte second edition, I hear, ia printing by Oliver and Boyd, with a 
somewhat new and much-improved avrangoment of the metaphysicsd matter. 

bJI bl’lILKI). 

Sir, I wish there was ony waukening o’ iSlr Tickler. It’s no like him to fa* 
asleep. Whisht! whisht! Hear till him ! hear till him ! 

xonrn. 

Somnium Scipionis! 

■lU'KIKR 

It was creditable to a British public. Poor, dear little .soul, she has been 
cruelly treated altogether. ]Viy sweet Miss J.setitia Poote, although I am now 
rather- 

siiKCHi' an. 

Istia the wicked auld deevil dreamin’ o' that play-actrcss ! 

so liTII. 

Why, out excellent 'ricklcr is still the same perf-ct gdilleman even in hU 
dreams. Did you cvtT hear, .Tames, of such umiaturAl wickediie.-,-. as that of 
the p.arcnts of this beautiful sinner? Ili-r own father made her own mother 
play lloiueo to her Juliet, when slie w'as a girl ju.st entered into her teens ! 

iMcroy me! I wonder the roof o’ the bmr. diil not fall and smother them : 
and can you believe what the newspapers s-iid, that the parents oomiecved at 
her being Cornel Barclay's ^niss ? If so, I hope there’s naething heterodox in 
conjecturing that their names are bairh down, in round text, in the deevil’s 
doomsday-bcuk. But there’s the inair excuse and pity for the puir lassie. 
What paper was't that said she was ruined past a’ redemption ? 

KORTH. 

The Times. But the mean runuch lied. There is redemption both Iiere 
and hereafter for a child betrayed by her pdrent.s into the embraces of an art¬ 
ful and accomplished seducer. Miss Foote loved him—was faithful to him— 
was never extravagant,—^in her worse than orphan condition w'as contented to 
be recognized as his mistress,—did what she could to siip^iort her parents by 
her talents on the stage,—and finally cooled in her affection towards her se¬ 
ducer, to whom she had always been true, only when she discovered that hia 
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whole conduct was one continued deception^ and that the best years of her 
life were wearing hopelessly away in anxiety, difficulties, and evils, enough to 
sicken the strongest, and freeze the wannest heart. 

S1I£1*M£:KJ>. 

These arc just my sentiments. As for Btu-clay and Ilayne, wha cares about 
them The Cornel is a man of the world, and there may be sonic excuse fur 
him, perhaps, if the truth were ail known. Mr Ilayne seems a sumph. Miss 
Fit is weel rid o' them baith. 


KOKTH. 

My Pea-green Friend, w'ho is aiiparently a good-hearted fellow, and supposeil 
himself in love, would have tired of his wite in a fortnight, and taken again to 
the training of White-headed Bob. JMiss Foote has been deservedly ]iardoned 
by the public voice,—and, suppose we drink her health, poor soul. Miss 
Foote! 

TICKLER \jlvrmiens.'2 

Tluree times three.—Hurra ! hurra! hurra! 

SUl'niLRll. 

That's fearsome. Only think how his mind corresponds wi’ his friends, 
even in a dwam o' drink,—for I never saw him sae foil since the King’s visit! 
I'll just pu’ the nose o’ him, or kittle it wi’ the neb o' my kccliviue pen, 
sic facit.'2 

TicKi.Eii 'ijiiruh ing.'2 

The cases are totally different. But, Hogg, what are you staring atf* 
Why, you have been sleeping since twelve o’clock. That scoundrel Kean de¬ 
serves to be kicked. Do you wish to know why ? 

sii beuEau. 

Not I. I have no particular curiosity. I am quite willing to believe that 
he deserves to ’no kicked, widiout farther delay or inquiry. But I say, you 
were sleeping the noo. 

T1CKI.K!1. 

There in nothing in his offence, as it was proved in court, to distinguisii 
it, by its eiionnity, from others of that kincl. On the contrary, there liave 
been many hundreil cases of crim. con. far worse, in all respects whatever, than 
that of Kean. 


NORTH. 

Madam Cox had manifestly long been a Liberal; and Alderman Cox ought 
to sit to Cruickshank.s for the Imiu ideal of a cuckold. 

TICKLER. 

As an amour it was, not only unlady-likc and ungcntlcinan-like, but unusu¬ 
ally low, vulgar, coarse, filthy, and loatiisoinc. Therefore Kean, in strutting 
forwards witti his bandy legs, before all the people in London, u^ion a stage, 
three days after an exposure that should have made Ills very posteriors blush, 
and that too in the character of one of the kings of England, ought to have 
been pelted with all missile fruits, native .'tiid foreign, till forced to take shel¬ 
ter in some accustomed cellar. The appearance of the little beast was a gross 
insult to human nature ; and, since he persisted in going through his part, he 
should have been mode to do so tarred and feathered. 

^i-. I'll cun. 

What can ye expec frae a play-actor ? 

TICKLER. 

What can I expect, James ? Why, man, look at Terry, Young, MattJiews, 
Charles Kemble, and your friend Vandenhoff, and then say that you expect 
good players to be good men, as men go ; and likewise gentlemen, as gentle¬ 
men go, in manners, and morals, and general character, and behaviour, private 
and public.^'Why not? It is more difficult in such a situation, but by no 
means impossible. 

NORTH. 

Come, no balaam. Tickler. 'Fhe short and the long of it is, that Kean, in 
daring to exhibit himself at this time, exhibited himself as an impudent, inso¬ 
lent, bra a»ifc» faccd, and unprincipled bully, without one gooil feeling of any 
kind whlipiier; and this is tnie, although it has been asserted by one of the 
Liars Times. 
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SHKPUERI>. 

I lia'e eorac thocht o’ writing a play —a Pastoral Drama. 

rjoiiTii. 

What, James! after Allan Kamsay—after the Clentle Shepherd..^ 

siiKPiiaun. 

What for no ? That’s a stupid apothegm, tljough you said it. I wad hae 
roair variety o’ cliaraeters, and inccedcnts, and pa&sions o’ the human mind in 
iny drama—raair fun, and frolic, and dafHn—in short, luair o’ what you, and 
the like o’ you, ca’ coorsc-ncss;—no sac inuckle spc-sawing between ony twa 
individual Iiiz/,tcs, as in Allan;—and, ahoon a’ things, a mair natural and wise* 
like catastrophe. My peasant or .shephertl lads should be sae in richt earnest, 
and no turn out Sirs and f.ords upon you at the hinder-end o’ the drama. No 
but that I wad ablins introduce the- upper ranks intil the wark; but they 
should stand abcigh frae the lave o’ the characters,—by way o’ contrast, or by 
way o’ “ similitude in dissimilitude,” as that haverer Wordsworth is sae fond 
o’ talking and writing about. Ahoon a’ things, T wus to draw the pictur o’ a 
perfect and polished Scotch gentleman o’ the auld schule. 

NORTH. 

Videlicet,—Tickler! 

SHEPHEIII). 

Hint, tlie lang-legged sinner!—Na, na ;—I'll immortaliite baith him and 
yoursell in my “ Aiii Life,”—in my yawtehoeogratfy. I’ll pay aff'a’ auld scores 
there, I’sc warrant you. Deevil tak me, gin I hacna a great mind—(a pause, 
— j"S )—hawn you down to the latest posterity as a couple o’- 

NORTH. 

James!—James I—James! 

siiEPiiiatn. 

Confound thae grey glittering cyne o’ yours, you warlock that you are!—I 
maun like you, and respcck you, and admire you too, Mr North ; hut, och, 
sirs! do you ken, thatwliiles I ,)ust girn, out-bye yoimer, wi’ perfect wudness 
wlicn I think o’ you, and your chiclds about you, lauchin at, and rinnin down 
me, and ithcr men o’ genius- 

NORTir. 

James!—James!—James! 

TICKI.ER. 

Dig it well into him—^Ite is a confounded churl. 

SIIKPUERD. 

No half sae bad as yoursell, Mr Tickler. He’s serious sometimes, and ane 
kens when he is serious. But as for you, there’s no a grain o’ sincerity in a’ 
your composition. You wadnae shed a tear gin your Shepherd, as you ca’ 
liim, were dead, and in the moulds. 

TtCKi.Eii, {evidenih/ much affected.) 

Have I not left you my tiddle in my will. Vvlien 1 am gone, Jamie, use 
her carefully—keep her in good strings—and, whenever you screw her up, 
diiiik of Timothy Tickler—and {llig utterance is choked.) 

north. 

James! James! James!—^'Pimothy! Timothy! Timothy!—Something too 
much of this. Reach me over that pamphlet; I tvish to light my cigar, 'fhe 
last si>ecch and dying words of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles! 

shefiirrd. 

What! a new poem ? I houp it is. Lisle Bolls is a poet o* real genius. I 
never could thole a sonnet till I read his. Is the pamphlet a poem ? 

NORTH. 

No, Shepherd. It is prose;—^being a tkrthcr portion of Botlieration about 
Pope. 

SIIEVHRRD. 

I care little about Pop—except his liOuisa and Abelard. That's a grand 
elegy; but for coorseness it beats me hollow. The sul^ject is coorse. ** A 
helpless lover bound and bleeding lies,’’—that is a line, which, if 1 had written 
it in the Spy, would hae lost me five hundred subscribers. 

NORTH. 

Mr Bowles, in his edition of Pope, committed himself, I think, on one point 
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of essential imnortance. He <lkl not tlo justice to Pope's character as a man. 
My friend Bowles^ (for I love and admire him,) has therefore proved some¬ 
what restive and obstinate when taxed with this misdeetl. He will not eat in 
a single word,—no, not even a syllable,—not so much as the least letter in the 
alphabet; and, being a most able and accomplished man, ho comes forth a 
controversialist, and lays about him witVt a vigour and skill highly conciliatory 
and commendable. But he was originally in the wrong resiwcting Pope's per¬ 
sonal character; and in the wrong will he he until doomsday. 

TicKia-:a. 

jMost assuredly. Who cares a single curse about this, that, or t'otlier trifle ? 
Can a man of surpassing iutellect and genius not indulge himself in a little 
peevishness or variableness of humour, without being taxed with hypocrisy, 
insincerity, and other base and odious qualities or affections ? How the devil 
came it-about, that a true poet, like Bowles, should have scrutinized and 
judged the character of such a man as Pope in that cold, calculating, prying, 
and unindulgent spirit, which might have been expected from some brainless 
and heartless proscr ? 

NOKTH. 


Not knowing, can’t say. 

7ICKI.ER. 

Pope was one of tlie most amiable men that ever lived. Fine and delicate 
as were the temper and teinperaraeut of his genius, he had a heart capable of 
the warmest human affection. He was indeed a loving creature ! 

NORTH. 

Come, come, 'J'iraothy, you know you were sorely cut an hour or two ago— 
so do not attempt Characteristics. But, after all, Bowles does not say that 
Pope was uuamiable. 

TICKLEH. 

Yes, he does—that is to say, no man cun read, even now, all that he has 
w’rittcn about Pope, without tliinking, on the whole, somewhat indiffereutly 
of the man Pope. It is for this I abuse our friend Bowles. 

SHElMfERJ). 

Ay, ay—I recollect now some havers o’ Bolls's about the Blounts, Martha and 
Theresa, I think you call them. Puir wee bit hitnched-backcd. windle-strae- 
legged, gleg-c’ed, clever, acute, ingenious; satcerical, weel-*nformed, warm¬ 
hearted, real philosophical, and inaist poetical creature, wi’ his sounding trans¬ 
lation o’ a’ Homer’s works, that reads just like an original War-epic,—His 
Yessay on Man, that, in spite o’ what a set o’ ignoramuses o’ theological critic.s 
say about Bolingbrokc and Crousass, and hctcrcHloxy and atheism, and like ha¬ 
vers, is just ane o’ the best moral discourses that ever I heard in or out o’ the 
mupit,—His Yepistles aboutthe Passions, and sic like, in the whilk he goes baith 
deep and high, far deeper and higher baitb than many a modern poet, w’ho must 
needs be either in a diving bell or a balloon,—His Bane o' the Lock o' Hair, 
wi’ all these Sylphs floating about in the machinery o^ the Kosicrncian Philo- 
sophism, just perfectly yelegant and gracefu’, and as gude, in their way, as 
onything o’ my ain about fairies, either in the (iueen's Wake or Queen Hyndc, 
—His Louisa to Abelard is, as I said before, coorse in tlie subject matter, but, O 
sirs ! powerfu’ and pathetic in execution—and sic a perfect spate o' versifica¬ 
tion ! His unfortunate lady, wha sticked herself for love wi’ a drawn sword, 
and was afterwards seen as a ghost, dim-beckoning through the shade—a verra 
poetical thocht surely, and full both of terror and pity- 

NOIlTII. 

Stop, James —You will run yourself out o’ breath. Why, you said, a few 
minutes ago, that yon did not care much about Pope, and were not at all fa¬ 
miliar with his works—you have them at your finger ends. 

SHKTiiEan. 

I never ken what’s in my mind till it begins to work. Sometimes I fin’ 
roysel just perfectly stupid—my mind, as Locke says in bis Treatise ou (Tovern- 
ment, qmitc a carte hhinchc —I just ken that I’m alive by my brecthing— 
when, at ance, my sowl begins to hum like a hive about to cast off a swarm 
—out ru.sh a thousand springing tbochts, for a while circling round and round 
like verra bees—and then, like them too, winging their free and rejoicing wav 

8 
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into the mountain wilderness^ and a' its b]o<Hniog heather—retumingi indue 
time, with store o’ wax on their thees, and a wamefti* o’ hinney, redolent of 
blissful dreams gathered up in the sacred solitudes of Nature. Ha I ha I'ha! ha! 
is na that Wordsworthian and sonorous? But we're forgotten wee Pop. 
Hae you ony inair to say anent him and Bolls ? 

TICKLER. 

Bowles also depreciates his genius. 

NORTH. 

No, no, no! 

TICKLER. 

Yes, yes, yes! 

6H£1>U£K1>. 

(Jude safe us, Mr Tickler, you're no sober yet, or you wad never contradic 
Mr North. 

TICKLER. 

Bowles also depreciates his genius. What infernal stuff all that about na> 
ture and art! Why Pope himself settles the question against our friend 
Bowles in one line:— 

“ Nature must give way to Art.” 

NORTH. 

Pope’s poetry is full of nature, at least of what 1 have been in (he constant 
habit of accounting nature for the last threescore and ten years. But (thank 
you, James, that suufPis really delicious 1^ leaving nature and art, and all that 
Wt of thing, I wish to ask a single question: What x^oet of this age, with the 
exception perhaps of Byron, con be justly said, when put into close corapari« 
son with Pope, to have written the English language at all ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tat, tnt, Mr North; you need nae gang far to get an answm: to that ques¬ 
tion. I can write the English language,—I’ll no say as weel as Pop, for he 
was an Englishman, but- 

NORTH. 

Well, T shall except you, James;—^but, with the single exception of Hogg, 
from what living poet is it possible to select any passage that will bear to be • 
spouted (say by James Ballantyne himself, the host declaimer extant) after 
any one of fifty casually taken possibles from Pope ?—Not one. 

TICKLER. 

What would become of Bowles himself with all his elegance, pathos, and 
true feeling ?—Oh! dear me, James, what a dull, dozing, disjointed, dawd¬ 
ling, dowdy of a drawl would be his Muse, in her very Mst voice and tune, 
when called upon to get up and sing a solo after tlie sweet and strong singer 
of Twickenham! 

NORTH. 

Or Wordsworth—^with his eternal—Here we go up, up, and up, and here 
we go down, down, and here we go roundabout, roundabout!—Lwk at the 
nerveless laxity of his Excursion!—^\Vbat interminable prosing!—The lan¬ 
guage is out of conditionfat and foxy, thick-winded, purfled and pletho¬ 
ric. Can he be compared with Pope ?—Fie on’t! no, no, no!—Pugh, pugh ! 

TICKLER. 

Southey—Coleridge—Moore ? 

NORTH. 

No; not (Rie of them. Tliey are all eloquent, difiVisivc, rich, lavish, gene¬ 
rous, prodigal of their words. But so are they all deficient in sense, muscle, 
sinew, thewes, ribs, spine. Pope, as an artist, heats tliem hollow. Catch him 
twaddling. 

TICKLER. 

It is a bad sign of the intellect of an t^e to depreciate the genius of a coun¬ 
try's classics. But the attempt covers such (uitios with shame, and undying 
ridicule pursues them and &exc abettors. The Lake.Poets b^n this sense¬ 
less d^our against the genius of Pope. You know their fiunous critique on the 
moonlight scene in hia translation of the Iliad? 

NORTH. 

I do. Presumptuous, ignorant trash! But help yourself, Tim, to another 
VoL. XVII. ® SC 
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jorum. What is the matter with your cigar? Draw it through your lips. 
It is somewhat arid. You will never be a smoker. 

TiCKLEa. 

Not I, indeed. There, that is better. Admirable old Roscoe has edited 
Pope well, and be rebuts Bowles manfully and successfully. 

NOIITH. 

He docs so. Yet, after all, Bowles is the livelier writer. Here’s their healths 
in a bumper. {^Bilmnt Ornnes.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I care far less about Pop, and the character and genius of Pop, than I do 
about our own Byron. Many a cruel thing has been uttered against him, and 
I wish, Mr North, you would vindicate him, now that his hand is cauld. 

NORTH. 

I have written a few pages for my Feb. Nximbcr, which, I think, will please 
you, Janies. Pray, what do you consider the most wicked act of Byron's 
whole wicked life ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I declare to God, that I do not know of any one wicked act in his life at all. 
Tidtler there used to cut him up long ago—what says he now ? 

TicKneii. 

The base multitude, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, got up brutal falsehoods concerning his private life, and these 
they mixed up and blended with their narrow and confused conceptions of liis 
poetical productions, till they imagined the real living, ilesh-and-hlood Byron, 
to be a monster, familiarly known to them in all his liideous propensities aiul 
practices. He was, with all bis faults, a noble being, and 1 shml love Hob- 
house as long as I live. What it is to be a gentleman! 

NORTH. 

The character of one of the greatest poets tire world ever saw, in a very few 
years, will be discerned in the clear light of truth. How quickly all misrepresen¬ 
tations die away ! One hates calumny, because it is ugly and odious in its own 
insignificant and impotent stinking self. But it is almost always extremely 
harmless. I believe, at this moment, that Byron is thought of, as a man, with 
■an almost universal feeling of pity, forgiveness, admiration, and love. I do 
not think it would be safe, in the most popular preacher, to abuse Byron now, 
—and that not merely because he is now dead, but because England knows 
the loss site has sustained in the extinction of her most glorious luminary. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hac nae heart to speak ony raoir about him—pliir fallow. I’ll try the pick- 
led tftis time—-the scaliopped are beginning to lie rather heavy on my stomach. 
Oysters is the only thing maist we canna get at Altrive. But we have capital 
cod and haddock now in St Mary's Loch. 

TICKLER. 

James I—James!—James! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane o' your jeeriog, Mr Tickler. The naturalization of sea-fishes into 
fVesh-water lochs, was recommended some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, 
and twa-three o* us, out by yonner, have carried the thing into effect. We 
tried the oysters too, hut We could mak nacthitig ava' o* them—they dwindled 
into a kind o' walks, and were quite fu^ionless, a’ beards and nae bodies. 

TICKLER. 

I tboimht the scheme plausible at the time. I read it in the Edinburgh, 
wtddi 1 like, by the way, much better a$ a zoolc^cal tlmn a political journal. 
Have you sent a creel of codlings to the editor ? 

SHEPHERD. 

have felt some delicacy about it, just aft present. I was afraid that 
he mi^t think it a bribe for a favourable opinion of Queen Hyndc. 

KORTH. 

No—no. Jefii’ey has a soul above bribery or corruption. All the coil in 
Christendom would not shake his isit^ity. You had, however, better send 
half-a-hundred nzzered haddocks 4 o<tW Campbell. 
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8H£PHSIU>> 

Mv boy Tammy wiiU never choke himsell wi’ my flah banes» Hr Nonh» 1 
care tor nae man's good word, unless it be your ain, sir ; howsumever, to speak 
truth, I cannot but tliink it vera paltry and mean-like in the author o’ the 
Pleasures of Hope, never once in his born-days, in that Magazine o' his, to hae 
said u single ceevil, or kind, or britherly word about me. What think ye? 

NOaTU. 

I think it to the last degree contemptible. Greater men than he, James, 
have done you justice. North, Scott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, &c. &c. &c. 

suKPHeai). 

I'm no compleenin’. Thank God, I ken my ain worth, as a man and a poet 
—and let mankind, or the women folk either, judge between Kilmeny and 
Keullura. It's tor his ain sake, no for mine, that I could hac wished he had 
sixiken kindly of a brother poet, who have had mickle to straggle against, but 
have got to the tap o’ the tree at last—thanks to ray ain speeling. 

KOKTIi. 

Tom is tickle and capricious—and ever was so—^but he has a fine, a noble 
genius. 

siiEPiiean. 

I’m no dispooting that, Mr North. No doubt, his Thcodric is a grand, 
multifarious, sublime poem ; although, confound inc, gin the warst fifty lines 
in a’ Queen llynde arc nae worth the hail lollamnu If ever there was even¬ 
down cbeatery in this world, it is in axing eight shillings for a parcel o’ auld 
bits o' poems that hae been in a’ the m-sgazines and newspapers, and Cabinets 
and Mirrors, and so forth, in the kingdom. I’m sure if I had a pension from 
government of £200 a-year, like Tara Campbell, I wad never play the public 
siccan a shabby trick. 

NOBTII. 

Why, as to that, James, 1 cannot quite agree with you, my dear Shepherd. 
3'liero are always some golden points in the clay of Campbell's poetry, which 
arc rinsed out by the running waters of my criticism; and even his newest 
trifles ill verse will read tolerably enough, when interspersed with judgment 
tliroughout his various volumes. 

HOUli. 

Weel, man—let us drink his hetdth; and, if you please, standing, with all 
the honours. 

NORTH. 

Excuse me, gentle Shepherd. A gouty foot, a rheumatic knee, ten tumblers, 
and threescore and ten years, impose upon me a sedentary habit. As for sliout- 
ing, remember the hour—nay, there is no occasion for looking at your watch; 
as soon as tlie boiler is empty, we depart. 

{Mr CnmjAeWs health is drunk cordiaUtf,) 

RHKPHznu. 

Wha’s conceit was the Boiler ? 

TICKI,eR. 

Your humble servant’s. Ambrose goes to bed regularly at twelve, and 
Bicbard half an hour after. Occasionally, as at present, old friends are loath 
to go—so, not to disturb the slumbers of os worthy a family as is in all Scot¬ 
land, I ordered the boiler you now see, at Begby and Dickson’s, St Andrew’s 
Square. It holds exactly six common kettlcfulls—Strike it with the poker— 
Ay, James, you hear by the clearness of the tinkle that it is nearly low water. 

SHEPHEBB. 

Deel ma care. I ken where , the pump is in the back green—and, if the 
wall's fanged. I’ll bring up a gush wi' a single drive. If no, let us finish the 
spirits by itsel. I never saw the match o' this tall square follow o’ a green 
bottle for banding spirits. The verra neck o’ him bauds spirits for a jug, be¬ 
fore you get down to his, shouthers; and we'se a’ three be blin’ fou or we see 
the chrystal knob inside o’ the doup o’ him peering up araang the sub^ding 
waters of Glenlivet. . 

NORTH. . . ■ ' 

I have bequettthed you Magog in my setilemeul, James. With it, and 
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TicWer’a Cremona, man;^ a cheerful night will you Epciid, when we two old 
Cotigcrs have laid oft' life^a pack— 

At our feet a green grass turf. 

And at our head a stone. 

SIlEFHEiUJ. 

You and Mr Tickler are very gude in leaving me things in your wull; but 
1 would prefer something in haun— 

irORTH. 

Then, my dear friend, there is a receipt for your last article—the Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

SHEVHERn. 

Twa Tens! Come noo, sirs, let me pay the reckoning. 

TICKLER. 

We have not, I think, drunk the King’s ministers tO'^night. Allow me to 
give them. 

HOGO. 

Wi* a* my heart. That man Canning will be the salvation of the cuntra. 

KORTH. 

There never was any period, certainly, in which the Parliament of the 
United Kingdoms assembled under drcumstances more interesting than the 
present. In times of war, no doubt, tiie topics submitted to discussion may 
often be, in one point of view, of a more dazzling character—nay, they some^ 
times have been, singly considered, of more paramount and overwhelming im¬ 
portance. But in times when the etnpire is involved in a great conflict with 
external force, it is absolutely in vain to expect that questions not immediately 
connected with that conflict, should in Parliament command any more than a 
subordinate measure of attention from those who are actually intrusted with 
the government of the country. The Opposition members compel any sub¬ 
jects they please into discussion; but seldom, very seldom, is the discussion 
tliorough or satisfactory. Intellect does not meet intellect here on fair terms. 
Ministers make speeches, no doubt, but the real aside is, always “ wait till the 
national existence, or, at least, honour be safe, and then we will go with you 
on an equal footing into the consideration of questions aflecdug only particular 
points of her domestic machinery." Is not this true. Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Certainly; go on with what you were saying. I like to hear you speak 
right on without that botheration of the eternal cigar. This vice, sir, is the 
banc of all real flow of talk. 

WORTH. 

Nonsense—^nonsense. The war has been over for ten years—it took not a 
few years to bring us back to fed a state peace as natural to us after a war 
of such duration—it took a considerable time to bring back the habits, the in¬ 
terests, the feelings even, of various classes, into their proper diannds. All 
this has now been done: The iK>pulation of Britain is throughout employed, 
tranquil, happy, and contented. Agriculture and trade are flourishing. Direct 
taxauon, in all probability, will ere long have ceased to exist at all here. Every¬ 
thing in Britain is wacc, industry, and plenty. Now is the time for the seri¬ 
ous and deliberate discussions of civil and domestie questions, and full advan¬ 
tage seems to be taken of the* happy time by Ministers who can now concen¬ 
trate upon these quesdons the same great talents that formerly distanced all' 
thdr aut^onists, when exerted on topics of another descripdon—and who, ex¬ 
erting .^ese peat talents with tlidraccustomed honesty and integrity^ bid fair 
ere |ong to chase their adversarie s out of the new field as triumphanuy as they 
had routed them ‘on the old. 

, ' HOGG. 

Vm^bonuv talk, Mr North ; but what say you to the divisions in the Ca¬ 
binet? The nouse that is divided against'itself cannot stand. That’s the text, 
Chrlriepher. 

TICKLER. 

I ajm zcEtlly sorry for the thing, but I see no likelihood of an end to it. 

NORTH. 

^ I dw't wish to see any,, that's my say. 
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TICKI.XK. 

A paradox!—What's your meaning ? 

VOUTH. 

My meaning is plain and simple cnou^, Mr Tickler. I assert, tliat if the 
government of this country is to be in the hands of anything wortl^ of the 
name of a Cabinet, (intellectually considered,) and not in the hands of a single 
Minister, a real premier ; and if the members of the Cabinet arc to be faohest 
men, (that is to say, Tories,) it is absolutely impossible that there should not 
exist great differences of opinion within that Cabinet, in relation to questions 
such as must mainly occupy the attention of the Gkivernment and the Parlia* 
ment of an empire such as this, in times, and under circumstances like the pre¬ 
sent. And, sir, 1 farther assert, that no Cabinet could long maintain its hold 
upon public respect, if the existence of such difference of opinion were not well 
known all over the country. 

TICKLEB. 

Explain—explain. 

HOGG. 

Yon was a queer apophthegm. 

NOATH. 

Patience a moment, gents. The country must be represented in the Cabinet, 
quite as effectually as in the Parliament, otherwise the country will not hare 
confidence in it. We all know v^ well that questions such as are now in 
agitation, are questions in regard to which very great differences of opinion do, 
and must, prevail in the conntry;—^in the real sound part of the population. We 
all know that opposite interests eidst in regard to every one of them; and though 
we are all aware that no great public good can be done without sacrifices of 
some sort, wc arc also aware that no great public good can be done, until, 
through deliberate and sincere discussion, the minds of those by whom the sa¬ 
crifices arc to be made, arc satisfied that they must be made. Now men can 
never be persuaded that questions of this sort ore capable of undergoing that 
measure of real discussion and investigation which they ought to receive ere 
(government is pledged to any one side, in any one of them, in any Cabinet but 
a divided Cabinet. \\'‘e must be convinced, that in regard to Ireland, for in¬ 
stance, the feelings not of one, nor of two, but of all the really great dacses of ‘ 
honest population—of honest interest—of honest feeling—(for I say nothing of 
the real enemies of the country ^ and their monkey tricks)—we must be satisfied 
that all these are virtually represented within the Cabinet; otherwise wc can¬ 
not be convinced that tnc measure which Government purposes in regard to 
Ireland is the proper measure; Uiatls to say, the measure best adapted to con¬ 
ciliate the opinion and incd; the views of the greatest number among the par¬ 
ties who have, and must have, different interests and feelings as to the matter 
in question—the measure that comes nearest to the greatest number of the va¬ 
rious measures which these parties severally propose and advocate. 

TicKLaa. 

Why, certainly these are not dictator times. 

Koaxn. 

Not they; not they, truly. Calmness and prudence must preside now. 
Public opinion is, after all, the court of first and the court of the last resort. 
We do not expect diffisrences of opinion to cease either in or out of the Cabi¬ 
net ; but we expect that the elements of public (qdnimi, however various, drall 
be virtually represented in the Cabinet—we expect that the Cabinet shdl, like 
a band of skilral chemists, sit iu judgment upon those elements as they s^hh 
rately exist, and decide what is the testium <md that wfil least violence to 
the greatest number of these elements; and, this being done, we then expect 
that Parliament shall sanction, and the country approve me measure, whiidi has 
found favour, not with the opinion of any one inteUeot, however elevated, but 
widi tlie candour and wisdom of a set of honest men, who have labofored to un- . 
derstand the intmist and the opinions of all, and to conciliate tlie interests and', 
the opinions of as many as they could—who never could have dmie this unless 
there had really existed great differences of individual opinion among thm>* 
selves—and who, in their own conduct io regard to the preparation of their 
measure, have set an example of that spirit el mutual forbca^cc and mutusil 
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concession which they expect to see imitated in the conduct of tlie Parliament 
at large, when their tneaaure is discussed in the Parliament; in the conduct of 
the nation at large, when their measure comes to be carried into execution. 

HOOO. 

Ell, man! what for are you no in the House yoursell ?—Ye wad let them 
hear sense on haith sides o* their heads. I'm thinking. 

T1CKI.EK. 

Well said, James. The upshot then is, Christopher, that you would radier 
have what- Eldon, Ctmning, Wellington, Liverpool, Peel, Kohinson, and 
iluskisstm^ agree in considering tlie most practically prudent thing, than what 
any one of tlmm tliiuks the thing most in unison with the dictates of absolute 
or alntract wisdom. 

^ XOBTII, 

E ven so. And the nation thinks exactly[[a8 I do. 

UOGO. 

I wonder ye diima resign your ain big chair, tlicn; and let us have a divided 
administration of the Magazine. 

NOUTH. 

You could not have chosen a more unfortunate simile, Hogg- Sir,- my (Ca¬ 
binet is completely a divided one. I look on myself as the Liverpool of it— 
You, Tickler, are decidedly the Canning—The Adjutant is our Peel and our 
Wellii^tou both in one—Y. Y. Y. is our Eldon- 

HOGG. 

And me ? what am 1 } 

NOUTU. 

You are LcntcI Melville—we leave you the Scotch de|xiTtnient, and when my 
boats are got into order at Buchanan Lodge, you shall have the Admiralty tooi 
Are you a good sailor. Shepherd? 

HOGG. 

1 diiina ken—I never tried yet muckle, excq>t on fresh water. 

TICSLEB. 

I sliould rather consider Hogg as tlie Representative of the country intcresu 
in general, 

KOBTH. 

I have no objections to arrange your seats as you like best yourselves. 1 
hope, however, that, differing upon particular matters as wc do, and always 
must do, we shall always continue to be one in heart and in hand as to the real 
points. 

HOCO. 

Whilk are ? 

NORTH. 

The religion of our fathera~-die institutions of our fathers^the edification of 
the public-” and our own emolument. 

A capital creed. Do you cetlform, Hogg ? 

iio&o. 

Are ye gaun to rnise the price of a sheet this Lady^Day, Mr North? 

NOIITH. 

My dear Hogg, what would you have? Yon are roiling in wealth—arc you 
ncit? 

HOGG, 

Ay; but I wad Uke fine to be ower the head a’tbegither, man. That’s ray 
upophth^ira. 

.'NOBTH, 

. Let me see—Well, I think I may p'pmise you a twenty gallon tree this 
next Whitsunday, by way of a dooatur>,Hi small perquisite. 

HOGG, 

Twenty gallons, n)an> that doei not serve -our house for sax weeks in the 
aumma part of the year, when a* the leeteroiw warld is tramping about. But 
ne'er heed—mony thanks to you for your kina offer, sir. 

koaxh* 

Yon must come down to my “ happy rural seat of vmious view,” Junes, 
your faring visit to Edinburgh—Buchanan-Lotlge. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wi* all mjr heart, Mr North. I hear you’ve been biggin’ a bonnv Iiodge near 
I.arkfield yonder, within the munnur of the sea. A walk on the beach is a 
gran' thing for an appetite. Let's hear about your house. 

NORTH. 

The whole tenement is on the ground fiat. 1 abhor stairs; and there can 
be no peace in any mansion where heavy footsteps may be heard over-head. 
Suppose, James, three sides of a.^uare—You approach the front by a fine 
serpentine avenue, and enter, slap-bang, through a wide glass-door, into a 
green-house, a conservatory of everything rich and rare in the world of flowers. 
Folding-doors are drawn noiselossiy into the walls, as if by and lo! 

drawing-room and dining-room, stretching east and west in dim and distant 

H ective, commanding the Frith, the sea, the kingdom of Fife, and the 
land mountains! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us, what a panorama! 

NORTH. 

Another side of the square contains kitchen, servants’ room, &c .; and the 
third side my study and bed-rooms,—all still, silent, composed, standing ob¬ 
scure, unseen, unapproachable, holy. The fourth side of the square is not— 
shrubs, and trees, and a productive garden shut me in from behind, while a 
ring-fence, enclosing about five acres, just sufficient for my nag and cow, form 
a magical circle, into whidi nothing vile or profane can intrude. ODoherty 
alone has over-leaped my wall,—but the Adjutant was in training for his great 
match (ten miles an hour), and when he ran bolt against me in Addison’s 
Walk, declared upon honour, that he was merely taking a step across the 
country, and that he had no idea of being within a mile of any human abode. 
However, he staid dinner—and over the Sunday. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you breed poultry, sir?—^You dmna? Do’t then. You hae plenty o’ 
bounds within five yacre. But mind you, big nac regular hen-house. You’ll 
hae bits o’ sheds, nae doubt, ahint the house, amang the offishes, and through 
ainang the grounds; and the belts o’ plantations are no very wide, nor the 
shcrubbories stravagin awa into wild mountainous regions o' heather, whins, 
and breekans. 

NORTH. 

Your imagination, James, is magnificent, even in negatives. But is all this 
poetry about hen-roosts ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay. I.et the creturs raak their ain nests, where’er they like, like qihea- 
fiints, or Patricks, or muirfowl. Their flesh will be the sappier, and miiir 
highly flavoured on the board, and their shape and plummage beautifuller far, 
strutting about at liberty among your suburbs. Aboon a things, fbr the love 
o’ Heevin, nae Cavics! I can never help greeting, half in anger half in pity, 
when I see the necks o’ .some half-a-score forlorn cliuckics jooking out and ui 
the narrow bars o’ their prison-house, dabbing at daigh and druramock. I 
wonder if Mrs Fry ever saw sic a pitiful spectacle. 

NORTH. 

I must leave the feathers to my females, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna you he an overseer ? liCt the hens aye set theirsells ; and never offer 
to tak ony notice o’ tlie dockers. They canna thole beii^; -^ked at, when 
they come scrcecliing out frac their het eggs, a’ in a fever, with their feathers 
tapsetowry, and .howking holes in the yciurth, till the gravel gangs down 
through and aflf among die plummage like dew-draps, and now scouring alF to 
some wecl-kend comer for drink and victual. 

NORTH. 

You amaze me, James. You are opening up quite a new world to me. 
The myskTies of incubation .... 

HOOG. 

Hae 3 regular suecesdon o' dacldns ftae about the middle o’ March till the 
end c' August, and never devour aff a haiil dacldn at ance. Aye keep, some 
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^^ree or four pullets for eerodbs, or ftar devouring through the winter; and 
never set aboon fourteen eg^ to ae hen, nor indera mair than a dizzen, un¬ 
less she be a weel-feather^niawsie, and broad across the shoulders. 

NORTH. 

Why, the place will be absolutely overrun with bam-door fowl. 

SHarUERD. 

Barn-tloor fowl! Hoot awa! You inaun hae a breed o' gem-birds. Nine 
better than the Lady-l^(g'd lleds. I ken t||e verra gem-eggs, at the drat pree, 
frae your dunghill—-as different as a pine-apple and a fozy turnip. 

NOaTH. 

The ctmvmaation has taken an unexpected turn, my dear Shepherd. 1 had 
intended keeping a few deer. 

SHEJPHBRD. 

A few deevils! Na—-na. You maun gang to the Thane’s; or if tliat prince¬ 
ly chiel be in Embro' or Lunnon, to James Laidlaw’s and Watty Bryden’s, in 
Strath-Glass, if you want deer. Keep you to the How-towdics. 

NORTH. 

I.hope, Mr Hogg, you will bring the mistress and the weans to the house¬ 
warming ? 

SHETHKan. 

I’ll do that, and mony mair besides them.—Whare the deevil's Mr Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

Off. He pretended to go to the pump for an aquatic supply, but he long' 
ere now has reached Soud^de. 

SHSTHEan. 

That’s mabt extraordinar. I could hae ta’en lu^ Bible oath, that I kept 
seeing 1dm a’ this time sitting right fbreanentme, with his langlegs and nose, 
and een like daggers—-but it roust hae been ane o’ Hibbert’s phantasma—an 
idea has become more vivid than a present sensation. Is that philosophical 
.lai^age? What took him aff? I could sit for ever. Catch me creaking up 
the conviviality of the company. Tm just in grand spirits the sicht—come, 

' here's an extempore lilt. 

kivtf—WhiitJe, and I'll come to my Lad. 

1 . 

If e’er you would be a brave fellow, young man. 

Beware of the Blue and the Yellow, young man; 

If ye wud be strang. 

And wish to write Tang, 

Come join wi' the lads that get mellow, young man. 

Like the crack o' a squib that has fo’en on, young man. 

Compared wi' the roar o’ a cannon, young man, 

So is the Whig’s blow 
'fo the pith that's below 

- The beard o' aula Geordie Buchanan, young man. 

3. 

I heard a Mt bird in the braken, young man, 

\i It sang till the Wl%awere a’ quaking, young mtn. 

And ay sad lay, 

. V Was, Alack fnr the dav! 

For the Blue and the Ydlow's forsaken, young man. 

The day is arriv’d that's nae joking, young man ; 

Tis vtdn to be murmuring and mocking, young man: 

A Whig may he leid. 

But never f^it wed, ^ 

AjS lang as he dadds wi* a dacken, ,^ung man. 

• 8 . 

O whs wadna laugh at thdr.oapap, young man ? 

. -Like auld roai^s, fasSt'd m vapours, young man, 

’4 / , . , 
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Wc have turned them ([drift 
To rtieir very last shift, 

ThoX's-^puytug the Radical Papers, young mutt. 

If ye wad hear ttll o’ their pingle,* young man, 
tiae list the wee bird in the dingle, young man ; 

Its note o’ desjiair. 

Is sac loud in tltc air, 

I’hat the windows of heaven play jingle, young man. 

4. 

I'll give you a toast of the auldest, young man ; 

'L'he loyal head ne'er was the cauldest, young man ; 

** Our King and his Throne, 

Be his glory our own,” 

And the last of his days aye the bauldest, young man.— 

But us for the loan that wad hector, young man. 

And 7 >it us at odds wi’ a lecture, young man, 

May he dance cutty-mun, 

Wr his neb to the sun. 

And hia doup to the Oeneral Director,f young man. 

NOttTlI. 

A pcrftTt Pibtrucci! 

8H£FH£AD. 

llaud your tongue, and I’ll sing you ane o' the bonniest sangs you ever heard 
in a’ your bom days. I dimia ken that 1 ever wrote a better ane myscll. It 
IS by a friend o’ mine—as yet an obscure nun—Henry Riddell—t’ither day 
t shepherd like mybell—but now a student. 

SoNo, to the Ait i>f“ Lord Jtcnnox'’ 


1 . 

When the glen ail is still, save the stream from the fountain; 

When the shepherd has ceased o'er the heather to roam; 
And the wail of the plover awakes on the mountain. 

Inviting his love to return to her home; 

'rhere meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild-wood, 

^VluTe violets and daisies sleep saft in the dew ; 
f)ur hlibb sliali be sv^eet as tbe visionll of childhood. 

And pure as the Iwavens' own orient blue. 


rhy locks bh.ill bo braided with pearls of tlie gloaming, 

Thy check shall be fann'd by the breeze of the lawn ; 

The Angel of Love shall be ’ware of thy coming. 

And hover around thee till rise of the dawn. 

O, Mary 1 no transports of Heaven’s decreeing 
(’an equal the joys of such meeting to mo; 
h’or the light of thine eye is the home of niy being. 

And my soul's fondest hopes are all gather’d to thee. « 

VURTH. 

Beautiful indeed, James—Mr Riddell is a man of much merit, and deserves 
encouragement. Tbe verses on the death of Byron, published a week ago by 
my friend John Anderson, shew feeling and ongimdity. But would you be¬ 
lieve it, my beloved Shepherd, my eyes arc gathering straws. 


* Pioftfc—difficulty. 

I This is a tnyslcrious allusion to that pa^t of the town where Exeeutioob 
tike place., 

Vor.XVll. SD 
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Re-enter Txcklek. 

»XlKfH£ftU. 

Tlicrc's Harry Longings. 

TlCEtER. 

I felt somewhat, hungry so long after supper, and having detected a round 
of beef in a cupboard, 1 cut off a segment of a circle, and have been making 
myself comfortable at tlic solitary kitchen-fire. 

NORTH, {rising.) 

Come away, my young friend—Give me your arm, James. That will do, 
Shepherd—stiftly, slowly, my dearest Hogg—no better supporter than the au¬ 
thor of the Queen's Wake. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a gran ticker is Mr Ambrose's clock! It beats like the strong, regular 
pulse of a healthy house. Whirr! Whirr! W^iirr ! Hear till her gee’ing the 
warning. I’ll just finish these twa half tumblers o' porter, and the wccdrappic 
in the bit blue noseless juggy. As sure's death, it has chapped Three. The 
lass that sits up at the Harrow'll hac gane to the garret, and how’ll I get in ? 
{Svs emit.) —O let me in this ac night. 

This ae ae ae night, &c. 

With a’ our daffin, we are as sober as three judges with double gowns. 

TICKLER. 

As sober! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dear me, Mr North, what's that in your coat-pouch ? 

NORTH, {sttbridens illi.) 

Two Numbers of Maga, you dt^. The London trashery has had hitherto 
the start of me in the market. Our next Number is for April—and April 
showers bring May-flowers. 

Mr Ambrose looks out in his nighicqp—wishing good mght with his usual siiaviftj 
— Exeunt—Tickler in advance—and A’or/A leaning on the Sficphertf. 


Printed bj/ James BaUantifnt and Company, Er/hdfutg/. 
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OENKVKA. 


‘Twjkt the mid honr of nightj in that gay clime 
Where man to sleen resigns the sultry day. 

And chides at eve tne ling'iing foot of Time, 

To breathe more freely with tne parting ray: 
'Twas Venice, in her days of boundless sway 
And boundless revelry, when her proud fleets 
Swept unresisted o’er the subject main. 

When every echo of har marble streets 
Sent back uie Gondolier's light-hearted strain. 
Wafting to some gay scene of festive cheer 
Her hi^-born dame and gallant cavalier. 

'Twas Carnival, that time of frantic glee, 

When Venice bore the palm, by none denied, 
When Pleasure’s joyous pilgrims flock'd to st'c 
Uor pompous Senate doff its ermined pride. 

To spcHTt Us mirth-enfranchised slaves beside. 

No more Ins beads the holy friar tdld; 

No more the housewife.plied her busy wheel; 
The usurer forgot to count his ^Id; 

The mendicant to whine; the uiief to steal: 

All was release from toU, escape from sorrow, 

A sixi-weeks' hdiday that knew no morrow'. 

’Twas in this season of contagious glee. 

That midn%bt hour when most o’erflows its tide, 
That brave Leoni, late return'd from sea. 
Received the boon he prized o'er all beside, 
Foscari’s lovely daughtra* for his bridei 
O’er the proud ancestry tliat lined the walls 
A thousand lamps their blaze of radiance'threw, 
Music resounded through the marble halls, 

And fairy dancers to the measure flew: 

All shared Ixioni's joy, but those the best 
Whom mutual love alike had lately bleat. 

VoL. XVII. 3 E 
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Was tlw bliiis umtosl? 'Ssrrfn i^er<Hing eye 
Mark’d «obscttre Genevra^ brow, 

* Her w^eAikear buiTriBed a secret sigh, 
l^bat, rihSpgi atraggM with the marriage vow; 

Leom marKd udt; dl was siaishitte now 
Widiin a bi^t> where £;oveand Hononr found 
Congenial Yemeni ^ yet iu whe^ darker mood 
These bright ones might in di^ly spells be bound, 

. I>le doubts might haunt, and jeadous fiends intrude. 

JKit whendbrenow ^ Genievm’il toaAy voice, 
tfnfalt'ring, ratified a ftther’s choice. 

Months onward lr^l*d. War's spirit>stirriiig cry 
Aroused Leoni inglcSious ease ;~r 
Again hts jgddey's tteira delay'd bti hi^ 

His gilded the terror of the seas, 

And gave h& eonqu’ring banner to the breexe. 

He Kent reluetant, for his love was still 
A bridqgroom^i: .while a darker, fierecr {mwer 
Began its subde poisons to distH: 

This to his brother at their parting hour 
He half inigarted, with toyi^iimis tone. 

And bade him gv^ his hobour as his own. 

There had of late return'd fiom fbnH^n lands 
One who had loved Genevra ; some would say 
The yottthftil pidr had piloted he^ and hands, ' 

Bie he, in qtt^ dT irearai, hbd .ta'en his way 
To tlu^ far isles where Idnks ^e <nd> of day. 

Wb^ fiom.his ina-wtSitfi bait^hOmdly ispniug. 

With Ixmiu&ig heidt, tt|bn the weU‘^«iown shore. 

'Mid greednnloud, th^iaek'd not raven tongue 
To wmsperahe Ite loved was flee no more. 

He heard tlw tldiiigps with uns^'d miOt^ 

And few durst whit was, car might have been. 

r 

They roeti ^eyigaaed: not Envyli fiendish ken 
Could au^ that moke of ibve in hhn descry. 

No cheek that fiuSh'd and straight grew pale again. 

Nor falCHng videe, ncff qulckhvertcd eye; 

His brow was cMdless, and tda bearitig high. 

But OH that fece, by nature to be 
The sottl'a pdfaKdd mirror; liope and fear 
Alingled their htsM ; pteptwed die EtOrm to see, 

She had fit wradi a smile, for grfef a tear ; 

But bodt vNWe Sftttm, when Lorenao wist 

One cold ttiitoUaekKni||^ec, that cabw^ll^d all the pobt. 

Erom Hertmhueum's dtoikyifMim^ 

Thm skauds Parih^aopeVxfch bhUs 
A Glacfiator, whuy siaifeifiiiilcss sword 
Unconscious dmq^si% Udb hh sightlew balls, 

Unprostntte dies^ audattii^ ere Wfella. 

Thus stood, "OBch Bash^huimmb'd with icy diill. 

Scorn's whWd ytfidm, sfeu^'wHh deadlier smart. 

Far sWmda are:tnier!idful» and ^p^ly kill, • 

Whde wsgan's iMdilfdhirreilr^^ in the heart. 

Th# hcfdfelg feint wiifaihl was soar'd and dried. 

And grief’s Wde luJiuiy, a tear, denied! 
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Yet they had en:'4 who deem'd tb*l Iqw had ai|«ra 
In aught that eall'd or eheoh’d that bitter tear; 

Together rear’d heseaidt (me |arent'» 

Her father's ward had been to childhood dw. 

And friendship’s earliest slew had ladled here; 

JJut when, in rising mannhodf Copid stole 
Young Friendship’s gwiWi to bitotha a softer narae^ 

He wok» no e<AK» in Geiwrra'a sotil^ 

Yet she was and tha boyish flames 

Her yet unhonour'd abrinaV d»st irottva fire. 

She sinihtig chid, nor hanihly hade expuCf 

Oh! baleful dewtot. call iHec as we will. 

Malice, Coquetry, Speart, «r au^t bfiaidfi. 

That tcachest beauty with inbumau ^ 

To fan the very hope sbe seenu to chide*-^ 

I’o prise the wtim, yet the suit deride! 

Oh f rmel too, though leas allied to bl«me, 
insidious JHty 1 who fiwbear'rt to pour 
Those healing waters on g hopeless fianie 
That rouse the shivering slave to dream no more— 

Thine was the weakness of (Jenevra's heart, 
tihe fear'd to wound, and left th' oivenom’d dart 

Time onward roll'd: liocenso’ajpassion grew 
In fearful strength, with every fibre twin’d 
Of a stern nature, that no medium knew. 

With ev’ry working of a master nnnd, 

With ev’ry hope of dawning life combin’d. 

Pity gave pkwB to awe ; G^vra'a we 
Sunk beneath pasrion'a half tamfie blare; 

She durst not with nsiOi^e word destroy 
The ftaribl fabric she had h^p’d to zuse ; 

Thus, hoping md from lutforeseen event. 

She heard in rilonce, which he deem’d assent. 

Fortune soon favour’d, aa too oft die will. 

When into devious paths at fint we stray. 

To plui^e ns in their mares deeper still. 

Then drag us trombliiig back to open day, 

And strew With tborpaour long repentant way. 

Or fears parental for his dangdtter’s liand. 

Or cares paternal tor his dow'rleas ward. 

Bade old Foaeari to adistaUt land 

The youth eonaimi.iB Ftkndsbip's faithful guard. 

Ne’er to return m Fortune on him smiled. 

And Fate, more nobly, match’d Foscari’a child. 

Now came the iwrting; since the mwtdt blow 
Which our first erring parents tai^t to part, 

How has that word b^me a wonduf woe; 

A knell funereal to the human hearti 
Which in each othez’a arms makes Iwreii etsrt { 

Jjorenao’s anguish none hut tovert knew, 

(Or plants uprooted, if perchance they tod,) 

(tcncvra’a tears by Fxicnddfip taught to now. 

Delusive s^ved those Utter pangs to baa), • 

For now, itf ever, sha forbore to pshi 
The Eaile, who might na'et return egNit. 
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Blinded by lore, by pity thus deceived. 

The youth departed ; every fibre strung 
To deeds of enterprise yet unachieved; 

Nor while Genevra to his bosom clung, 

Miss'd he the vow that came not from her tongue. 

His freely flow’d ; by love himself he swore. 

Soon to return the lovely priae to daim. 

Whose thought should di^r him on that foreign shore. 
And goad to many a deed of loftiest fame ; 

By compassion now herself beguiled, 

She thought she loved, and on the enthusiast smiled. 

Oh! Absence 1 skill’d to lend to tliose we love, 

A fairy charm whkh bids us love them more; 

Krrors to soften and defects remove. 

No loss is thine, and mdlowing light to pour 
On those dark shades, which most displeased before. 

If on the midnight couch for one to sigh 
Then tempest*tost upon th’inconstant main, 

Half wet with tears to feel the opening eye 
Whisper a pray’r, then sleep; and dream again; 

If this be love, as the fond maiden deem’d, 

I..orenzo was Gloved, and, waking thus, she dreara'd. 

Till, like the re^l orb that mocks at mom. 

The puny glimmering of ca^ vanish’d star; 

Like the big thunder, which, in mutter’d scorn. 

Derides the pigmy sounds of human war ; 

Like the hu^ Alps, whi^ even though view’d from far 
To fairy hillocks sink each m(mntain’s pride. 

Thus, dread enehantet! l.ove at length arose, 

Sweeping into oblivion beside. 

Forgotten joys, and unremember'd woes, 

Making the past a blank, the present Heaven. 

While to the future not a thought was given. 

For Once 'twas bis, in those despotic lands. 

Where oft his sports are cruel, and where still 
lie makes sad havoc, pairing hearts, not hands, 

A youthful bosom's wishes to fulfil. 

And with a father’s, blend a daughter's will. 

While in Lconi’s wealth, and power, and race, 

Foscari, all Iw aim'd at, could descry, 

Geuevra mark’d the warrior's toarfiM grace, 

Gazed on his ” lion port and eade eye,” 

Till, half adoring all the hero there. 

She scarce believed such lot was hers to share. 

Why: tell in puny sbains how heroes woo. 

When he, who nature's every key possest. 

Long sinee unfolded to th* enchanted view. 

Each pure recess of Desdemona's breast! 

Perils with her were .ebarmi, which all the rest 
That niggard fitte d^cd the Momr, supplied, 
llien here, wha« nature on her fi^ounte son 
lisvlsh’d her ^fts with all a mether’s pride. 

What marvel if the maid were doubly won. 

And lore achieved what gh>ry had begun ^ 
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Soon came^ (as ushering in a mournful laf* 

With joy’s delusive smile, erewhile I sun^) 

The gorgeous pageant of that nuptial day j 
Methinks, I said, a cloud of sadness hung 
O’er the fair bride, and while the chapel rung 
With the proud titl^ of the wedded pair. 

Another name, unlnddeau, mingled there. 

High swell’d her heart ii^re than maiden fears: 
And when, "escaping hand of gold. 

Pearls (which to fancy’a eye atiJl presage tears) 

From her gay aone in rich profuaton roU'd, 

Looks were exchanged, winch future sorrows told. 

But what were omens in un hour Hke this ? 

The pearls were gather’d and the tears forgot, 

'Mid greetings loud, and ^tulating kiss. 

While love will paint, and fate, relentless, blot 
All those fond visions of unclouded bliss. 

Yet theirs was all that mortal cap could hold, 

Till Venice call’d her noblest son to arms. 

And bade his slumb’riog banner be unroll'd. 

Then, as he tore him from those matriiless charms, 

His land’s dark poison wak’d in vain alarms. 

He was of Italy, where love has fears 

That all o'ershadow even his Heaven of smiles; 

He was of Italv, where jealous ears 
Too long have arunk the tale of woman’s wiles ; 
Youth's prime was past, ho fear’d unequal years 
Might soofu dissolve the spell which love had flung 
O’er one so gay, so beautiful, so yo\uig.» 

So one fell moment to tike demon’s power 
That haunts his country, he his soul resign’d. 

And to bis brother's hand in evil hour 
A noiseless messenger of death consign'd,— 

Cherish her faithful; faithless let her die 
He mutter’d brief, and fled, uor brook’d reply. 

How fared the gentle widow’d one, bereaved 
Of all her boom's joy?—The dove may tell. 

Who ne’er more sadly, innocently grievm— 

Oh! had the pearls which from her cestus fell 
Foretold these tears alone, it had been well. 

But just as in an April smile she drest 
Her beauteous ch^, where dew-drms still would lie, 
As half abash’d, like some long-bani^’d guest. 
Youth’s genial Are rekindled in her eye, 

SoiTows arose which mock’d love's parting pain, 

And tears were shed, whose fount ne’er dried again. 

Yes! I have told how, unforeseen, return’d 
Her ardent lover from the distant west. 

With laitrels crown'd, by’rapid conquest earn’d, 

Of ample wealth,-now valumess, possest,— 

Ice on bis brow, but Etna in his breast! 

It had been hard to meet, flrom eyea that beam’d 
With passion once, the with’ring glance of scorn; 

Yet love die fear’d, and mffer thus slie deem’d. 

But when each virtue which life's early morn 
Fondly disclosed, blighted and scathed she view’d. 
Conscience would whisp<;r> and remorse intrude. 
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In those tame huU» where childhoodV junoy houin, 

'Mid htfant sports, they joyously.b^viled. 

Where o*cr one tesk their yonthihl powVs they plied. 

While, all unconscious which .the favoiu-'d child, 

U|Mn theui both (me jipciwiiums parent smiled— 

Ev'u there, now madden’d by bib hopes revisresd, 

Lorenzo soughtto qnendi a hopeless %Dpi^ 

’Mid orgies wUd* and re 7 «h% 4 (jcaBiit, , 

In passion’s wreck tnvdnng Iu»>«nd 

Of youth, wwdtli, taJentaapent, to |nlroJi«ae hell. 

All Venice rung-^^To one it Si^etb’d a ki^ll. 

Sleep fled her couch ; er’n for her bosom’s lord 
Scarce durst th' Accustom'd tmbent aaieeaad; 

Accusing flends> and demon shapes ahhcet’d. 

Their cruel mockeries with the pray'r would Mend, 

And thank her for th(^ ruin of-^ friend. 

She struggled, till shu heard that aged nurse 
Whose hand their inf«nt steps had ofton led. 

On her lost darUng i{n|>re(»tto a eurto. 

“ Oh curse him not!" in agony ^e said, 
lA'st thou dev(}to a.deam, guiltier he^/' . 

Her talc was told ; old Bianca stoop’d to kiss 
The burning chc^ that on bar jba^m lay i 
Methinks,’’ she cried, Qontri^n deep as this 
Afiaht melt ev’u yon stem heart in tears away.”—• 

“ Tbink'Bt thou?—*'tW!»ev(^ thpa khi|d to say. 

Till to that iidured one, these U^ -hase made , 

The poor atonement,—ah J dehiy'd ^ loi^ jt, 

Till at his feet these bended kneesItoTe pray'd 
For Ileav’n's fm^iveness of 0^..mutual wrong* 

No other pray'r diese ^iity lips ^ frspe. 

Nor seek that pardon holy men procl4m. 

** Oh! might my penitence prevail with Heaven, 

His better angel once again to send, 

My erring brother to my tows be mven. 

And the lost lover he agaht a friend 1— . 

Wilt thou uot> Bianca, done assistant j^d 
Who could refuse?—though*cautious age j^esaw 
A thousand perils in the dubious plan— 

Observant menials, eust(Un's rigid Vw, -, 

And that proud waywardness ^ injure man, 

Whicli ever bide bun, when his hwt has hlwl, 

On some fond heart relentless vengeance shod. 

But [^ty triumph’d, and a place was flmnd. 

Whose sacred precincts might forbid alarm; 

While, meeting thus on consecrated »onnd. 

Religion’s self might lend to grief s Misrm,. 

Virtue to rouse* and passion to disann. 

One conventrgMi^i, theya, to Venice gave 
bole taste of Nature’s universal hoea— 

Sole spot, whose.gr^n. Wm hfigbtor than the wave, 

Where Ev’ning, not in vain, might we^ her dews 
There, by Bianca warn'd, gt dewy eve, 

Would a henigntmt friar (he larring pair receive. 
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What wcrt Loivnso’s thoughts, when who oft 
Had o'er bis eradlo breatiim her vesper hymn. 

In twilight sou^t hhn, and, in acdents soft. 

Saluted, and with anxious gaze and diiU, 

Explored the aun-hurnt cheek, jtnd rot^^bcll'd Kmb. 

She told her eirand ;^h 9 Ugh the smile diat curled 
Hia Iw dis^nfol, as the tnit he beard. 

Was wat of Ebiis ^«r a n^*d world. 

Yet he denied not: ^ bis bosdte atirr'd 
With niaby a crucA isMsdottf deemii^ Heav’ii 
Had heard ids only i^ayY, and v«fig«aacc given. 

In deep disguise, tbroi%b i»dn}r an alley's maze, ' 

They sot^ht the g»rde»i hoping tirus to shun 
The busy muldtude's inquiring gaze, 
llwongthg tibte gay eanals at set of sun; 

This they eicapM ; —yet were they mark'd by one. 

Long ere die hour, Oenevra at the shrine 
Of penitence her soul had meekly pour’d, 

And risen from the coUoquy divine 
With heart revived, and contidcnce restoreil. 

Yet, from the drat faint grating of the lock. 

Her soul recoil'd, as from an earthquake shock. 

Who shall describe their mating they had met 
Once only since his hopes were lost in aw— 

Had met, where hundtWs meet, where eyes W'crc set 
To watch t^sch truce of passion ling'ring there, 

And courage huA been gather'd from despair I 
But nourracy met, where, save th’ Onmiscient eye 
Of Heav’n, hone witness’d; for the pitying friar. 

And aged weejnng nnrse, though hov'nng nigh, 

Felt awe, that ba^ half apart retire. 

Lorenzo gazed^bttt not unalterd new ; 

Thrice the Uood fiurii'd, and Ihriee finsouk his brew. 

8he also gazed; and one brief glance reveal’d 
Strange desolatlon-'-'not the lapse of time. 

Slow un^rminhig many a youthful grace. 

But pa^ion’s havoCi oner^es sublime 
Prevented^ wild debaudi, iiici{dent crime 1 
She look’d nO’riitwe, nor he: but, as he stood 
With face av^ted, and with bearing high, 

A soft and silver voice his i)«ughtier mood 
Sudden invaded^ while unbidden sigh 
That was its oe^, and convulsive start, 

Show'd it had toudi'd sirnie chord within the heart. 

** Hear me, Lorebaoi for myself I uric 
Nor love extkiet, mr tixtieitm esteem ; 

Mine is qn humUer, and a holimr task. 

Foiiptten be our youth's delusive:tbeam. 

And ours its mutual errors to redeem. 

Yet not forgotten, ere 1 be forgiven! 

Nor deem the sufl^ig has abno been thinei 
Not singly hearts, once dear;, tun thus be rmii; 

And thy lost peace hem been the wreck of mine! 

If thy proud heart a vbtim <^n relieve. 

Look on my faded form, and thou'lt bdieve! 
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** Once thott did'st look on »Rtl though in scora. 
While conicieRce home the Taukling arrow apctl. 
Thine eye’s renroacltful silence might be borne. 

But not diy Ure's wild lawlessness, whidi shed 
Avenging ares upon my guiltier bead. 

I knew thee noble once, and the sad thought 
Of what thou art, and what thine andent line. 

In dreams has oft our commmt parent brought 
To a^, * Genevra, is the havoc thine?* 

By thee andiriven, to scare these fiends away, 

1 can but weep, my lips refuse to pray. 

** But I can suffer, and the meed is due— 

Formven or unforgiven,-not here I stand 
A sdfish supphimt; ’tis for thee 1 sue. 

Thou! of proud Negris* line, and thus unmaim’d 
By wayward tnmstbr of a woman’s hand! 

Thou ! old Foscari’s nursling, and no breeze 
Of high ainbiti<m swell thy liaggtng sail! 

Thou! son of Venice, and in worse than ease, 
Content to listen to heir glory’s tale! 

Thou 1 rear’d in innocence, in virtue nursed. 

Both worlds despisiDg> and of both accursed. 

** Oh! by the cradle which we both have prest— 
By all the joys that childhood could partake— 

By tlie fond pre^ure of one mother’s breast^ 

If not for thine, oh! for that dearer sake, 

Lorenzo 1 I adjure thee to awake 1 
IJfe yet has years, toopfecioiui to be eoiM^ 

Like orieid^ pearls, before yon bruttd crew 
Life yet has joys> which memory of the past 
Shall cancel, as 4te sunbeam drinks the dew;— 
Life yet has duties, and beyond there He 
Fidda unexplored, of all unclouded sky! 

“ There thou and I, by sorrow purified. 

Perchance may meet^ and at the ordeal smile, 
Foscari’s pn{m, and Leoni's bride, ' ' 

Together float on some ethereal ide, 

And brave Leoni pleased look on flie while, 
i/erc we must part j but not till thou bast beUt 
’i'hat haughty head in acquiescence mild,' '' 

IHll that proud henrt, now pasdonr^Mcei’d, relent. 
In all yielding softness of a child ! 
hicthinks they do!—Oh, pitying Heaven, be thiiic 
The miracle^tlie grateful won^mine.” 

Yes! as aome giant column flrst betrays 
The coming durih^uake’s mysteries yet unfelt. 

As in the last dread conflagration’s blaze, ' 

The aU-enduring rocks themselves shall melt-- 
' Lorenzo sofo^’d, as Genevm knelt. 

One big tear rolFd where tear bad never been— 
One stubborn knee was bended at her side— 
On|Mnare'brief Idss of peace exchaimetl between 
Thfliilurod lover anfl repcntaiu; bride. 

The friar approadbing, West the prostrate pair. 

And Bianca kndt in ecstasy of prayer. 

fi 
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Oh, Immati joy! wliy art thou doom’d to be 
Still tearful^ and of future tears the spring ? ' 

Oh, human Hope! when shall we nearer see 
Thy charms that mock us, loveliest on the wing? 

Oh, human Penitence! why docs thy sting 
Linger so oft, when God and man have shed 
Absolving unction on the guilty head ? 

Joy beam'd all radiant through Genevra's tears, 

Hope smiled delusive on Lorenzo'e years. 

Meek Penitence efiheed each former stain. 

But Joy, and Hope, and Penil^ee, were vain. 

The stem Anselmo, still hit brother's bride 
Had mark'd with keen and anxious scrutiny ; 

Lorenso’s early love, and reckless pride. 

Had heard, had seen, and every secret sigh 
Of penitence to lingering love ascribed— 

When conscience On Genevra's cheek inscribed 
Its harrowing record, then he deem'd she grieved 
For a lost lover ; and when all relieved 
By yon blest interview, her smile return'd. 

He (who their meeting knew) ’vith indignation burn’d. 

Fate, cruel power, whose aid so oft is lent 
To sanctify some else unhallow'd deed, 

Anselmo’s aU*unwonted footsteps sent. 

Where he beheld the nurse Lorenao lead 
'rhrough darkling paths—of proof, what further need ? 
He mark'd the hour, and with Genevra's fast 
Reviving charms connecting, deem’d it time 
O'er these dark deeds a darker veil to cast, 

And wash the stains of folly out with crime. 

Fame rumour’d soon Leoni would return— 

All must ere then be buried—in her urn ! 

In her dear lord's approaching presence West 
At a gay masque, sole revel she liad graced, 

Since to her widow'd heart he had been prest; 

The poison'd sherbet slowly doom'd to waste 
Her beauteous form, to her unconscious taste. 

Came recommended by a brother’s hand. 

She drank, all smfling—tvbile a sudden chill 
Stole o'er the avenger, who could scarce vritlistand 
That presage djtc of naimagined ill, 

Wliich shook even then bfe unrelenting soul. 

And half-impell’d to drain the unfinish'd bowl. 

Scarce had the insidious potion dimm'd the fire 
Of one bright glance, or stolen one rose aWay 
From her fair cheek, when Fame, her proudEest lyre. 
Strung to a yet umnatdi'd victorious lay— 

A nd Venice to Leoni owe<l the day 1, 

The hero came—the rapt’rous city pour'd \ 

Its thousands to the X.ido; D^es there 
In reverence deep their gilded i^lley moor’d. 

Where was Genevra? Did she not repair 
To that blest scene, which ev'ry pang repaid ? 

No—on a mortal cauch, the suffijring bride was laid. 
VoL. XVH. . ^ SF 
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Not long the bufiba];^ lingor'd~as he press’d 
Tlirough glittering barks his gondola’s switt wav, 

'Twas near that hour of midnight -which drat blest 
Him with Genetra’s hand^—diat very cUiy 
Of opening Carnival, so madly gay t 
Now doftnj^ aoi for with his gmry rang 
The grand canajPa deep echoes ; uid bemre 
His priandy wdaee ma^ a nanstrel sang 
Joy to Leoni {•—He coum bear no more; 
tVlldly he rush’d dong the niarUe atairj 
Halfdiudd’rii^ to beh^d his brother tliere^ 

To the dread tale Anselmo's visage told 
Words could add little, &llii^ on an ear 
Almost as that of death, unconscioas cold. 

Which bad no m<n*e to ask, no more to hear. 

Henceforth estrang^ alike from hope or fear^ 

Rooted be stood—’till, by the joyous shout 
Of multitudes aroused, was seen to rudi, 

Idkc some bright vision, from her chamber out 
The fair Genevra ;. Joy’s deceitful frudr 
Mantling her eh^k,-~widi ecstasy’s wild cry. 

She sunk into his ann^ and cried, " Here let me die 1" 

How felt Leoni?—Every wrong forgot. 

In soul-felt pity, for a thing so’ fair. 

So fleeting; to revise whoso haplmlot 

Worlds had been given ;—-while Ihfe yet linger’d there. 

Even guilty, she had emim’d hw tend’rest care ; 

But, throng that night of fltfu! agony, 

^en oft life’s waning bunp.wm^ iii^ expire,’ 

On him, on him alone, her ; ■ 

Fond rested, whjHe, at times, its Mn^ng fire 
Spoke love in death rmeon^m’d j-^could it feign s'— 

The doubt was madnesa-^naine it not ag^h 1 

At Imigth, such stn^le past, as even to view 
In guilt were fearfai/bk^d respite came p. ' 

Death stretch’d his leaden sceptre to suhdi^' 

Corporeal pangs, while,, frrom the feeble frame, 

Half-severd, bri^tetj^w’d th’ethmfal flame. 

It was an awful hour l-^^With . 

Strug^ed the ni^t^lamp’s roelaub^ ipy;. 

Even Bianca’s self, to weqn uiKhei^’4^baibdtoWB, 

Alone, within his arms, his victim -lay 1 . : \ 

Blanch'd wax tlua warrior’s cheek I hoW'Wekome t hen 
Had been even carnage yell, and abrie&is Maui&ring men! 

After long honrs of rilenoe, frdntly broke 
By dash m oaiS| Or' mlpth’s expiring atx^, v 
In accents we^yettdear,’the su|^ 

«I thank thee, Heav’nr she said, «if slrangdi remain. 

Conscience to nghten of its only stmn.'’— 

Oh I coidd it bo relief a tale to . * 

Of guilt and riiame, 1^ so yout^; and fair, ' 

And to a hnsband'a heart?-—Yes, with the fear 
Of misdirected vengeance lurking there; 

Yet instinct bade him, aashe spoke of stain. 

Those arms withdtow, where till th«i had laia^ 
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Genevra> 

“ Brief must t be^ Leoni! oh^ how V*Qtk 
And all its fbUies shame this couch of woef . . 

Suffice it, I was loTed^ and mock'd the truth 
Of one whose soul was iniiie» with idle sliow , 

Of answering kindness mine oould never know. 

He went—bow unh^ored I guess'd. 

Till I saw thee.—.Theni ask voice within, 

* If Aus to love be exquisitdtjr. mest» , 

How deeply, darkly do ^ naijnfed sin?' 

Yet Conscience’ self was kil^di, when thou wcit iiigh,«~ 
{My soul's beloved, restrain this agony f) 

** While thou wert with VMfi eavth was heav'n above; ' 
But thou wort Summon'd, and the parting paph. 

Hie fears of absence, isdl the'pangs of love. 

Brought him, the injured, to my thoughts again. 

He came; and in his idelm were proud disdsSil, 

And stem'indifference; would it had bceii so 
Within; but there was madness, and a train 
Of fearful thoughts, and revels wild to show 
Recover'd freedom; while the raidding chain 
Of love mi^^ced, with Vice's galli^ ytdee. 

Grew sadly link'd—1 knelt, and both were broke! 

** Leoni! dost thou blame me ? Wo bad fed 
From the same cup in infancy, in youth 
From the same bow the schf-same lesson read; 

I loved him as a brother; ai^ the truth 
Of his ilhstaxr'd afi^tum-Haayi'good sootli, 

If now these jealous pangs thy hmom tear, 

What hadst thou felt, ha^ I been false to Thee 
** And wert thou not ?—G^evrut vrdt diou swear ?" 

“ Yes! by that Heav'n where soon I Impe to be.” 

Then by (hat hell wh^h yawns for the, 'twas i 
Who murder'd thee 1—f'orgive me ere I die.” 

He said—and qfe the trembHng arm of death 
Could make its feeble eftbrt, aim’d the blow. 

Whose kmdly office bade their parting breath 
'together the scene of woe, 

Bianca, eut^iog, foPnd idmdying low 
At his Genevra^ feet, wiw bosom bare. 

The fatal eword lndf»buri^ in his breast 
Her hands ware clasp'd in attitude of pray'r; 

Her form hd&vaisea with hJm she loved to rest; 
Anselmo, dtuddering, gave the injured dead 
A mutuid gmve ; tiim to a oblstci fled. 

Whom iuet he there ?. Who that murd'rous lumd. 

After sad years, ^ouM cowl and tonsure ehdiu ? 
Lorensto 1—long the bulwark of his hmd— 

He for Genevra fougjif^ enduring Fwe. 

But even, at length, the magic of hkif name , 

Grew powerless to arouse him to the strife. 

His he^ had twice been shipwntok’d, and tlie chotd. 
Too rudely snapt, which anCQort ua tolife. . 
bo to hucouim^ he bequeath'd his sword, 

And in the convent guden B^i ere hmg . ' 

With licr he loved, and him who did her iitrong! 
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USBOtr, IN THE YEARS 1821-22-23.* 


Thebe has scarcely been a good 
book (in English) published fora great 
many years back, about Portugal. Mr 
Murphy wrote, who yras an architect, 
and a sad, heavy, erudite business he 
made of it; with nice admeasuremfuits, 
and terms of art, and long quotations, 
as befitted his calling, from the classics. 
Then came a soldier or two, less tedi¬ 
ous, because less prepense but your 
soldier-author always leaves you in a 
tlilcnima. If he knows anytning of 
his profession, then he crams you to 
the very muaale with words, of line,” 
and ** siege,” and fortificationand 
if he knows not this, certesy be knows 
nothing—^beyond where the bad t»ine 
usctl to be sold, or perhaps where 
Miss Somebody or other, tlie Opera 
dancer” lived. Moreover, there be 
rogues in scarlet, who fill you their 
common-place book with an utter dis¬ 
regard of ordinary caution! never dis¬ 
tinguishing, even by a marginal note, 
entries ms^e drnnK from those (if. 
any) put in when sober; whereas, 
independent, God wot, of gin and 
water, there be occasions when to see, 
is not, of necessity, to understand. So 
that, military lucubrations being near¬ 
ly all, except a ftw comments enpas^ 
aant, that we had, or seemed likely to 
have, concerning the “ Peninsula”— 
half-a-dozen remarks put down upon 
paper by Mr Matthews, while lie had 
the colic, and a makeweight sheet or 
GO thrown in by Mr Twiss, and one or 
two other writers, to eke out their 
Tours in Spain,—we became quite 
elated when we heard, six months 
ago, that Providence was raising u]i 
Mrs Baillie, in “ Xiiabon,” for our re¬ 
lief. 

Ladies never should meddle with 
politics”—this is one of the soundest 
truths that Lady Morgan ever utt^- 
cd. But, on every other subject, ihey 
write delightfully—we like j^em best 
in the “ Bamsbottom” style u|)ob 
statistics. There is such a facetious 
facility at putting every point-the 
wrong way {uways, about your female 
voyager; and such a devoted anxiety, 
no matter what the question or the 


occasion, toinstruct! And for freedom! 
—Ca?sar, who could have dictated four 
chapters, to four compositors at once! 
—Pshaw f—“ France,”—“ Italy,”— 
“ liisbon,”—they would have been 
eut while he was tliinking of titles for 
them! 

But all this advantage is peculiar to 
ladies who write statistics; and fails 
them entirely as soon as they get to 
politics, (We mention this opinion of 
Lady JVIorgan’s again, because she lays 
it down very strongly, and hor ex¬ 
perience is un(ioubte<i.) It is not 
that they arc apt to make mistakes in 
such matters; because—any fact that 
they do mistake in one place, they 
usually contradict again in some other. 
Nor is it tliat tlieir politics always run 
one way—the pretty creatures!— vide¬ 
licet, into opposition ; because the case 
of the tailor'a who was found 
against the stt^m, after she had 
drowned herself, poor soul! has prov¬ 
ed that to be a natural infirmity. But 
what we object to about female poli¬ 
tics, is the waste of talent which such 
discustion occasions—lips only kissed 
for talking about the preservation of 
constitutions, which might have been 
beard, upon tlie pickhng of cucumbers, 
with every possible gravity and public 
advantage. Practical utility is our 
object^ which is the reason why we 
never read any part of a parliament¬ 
ary report but the division. 

_ Let us all be great,-»-but each in 
his vocationon the female de¬ 
mesne—there is room abundant to im¬ 
prove it,-i-Iet female power first be 
exercised. Let the tongue of the ora¬ 
tress be still the .terror of the cooks 
and housemaids; and, where the spi¬ 
rit of diplomacy is found, let us have 
an improvement on the subtlety of the 
wire mouse-trap.^ 

A taste for physic—that is for giv¬ 
ing it—may always be indulged at the 
hazard of the neighbouring poor;—to 
the genius for finance, what could be a 
nobler object than a new arrangement, 
of the washing-bill? Besides, Lady 
Holland is wrongy-^the Ic^timate 
duty of woman is to impede the pro- 


* Lisbon, in Uic years }82).S2-23. By Mariamle Baillie. 8 rols. fivo. Dedicated 
to the £arl of Ciiich^ster. Murray, London. 
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grcss of bubincss. Any attempts on through the whole of the country, and 
Jier part, to advance it, is li]fe the especially the northern provinces, 
inunkuy’s notion when he put the marking the present state of things at 
clock forward-—romantic, but impro- those situations which had been the 
per. We can't discuss the subject far- most entirely (in tbe war) laid waste 
tlier here, because we have to atten^ and depopulate. It would be curious 
personally, to Mrs Baillie, who, be it to know the |»resent condition of large 
understood, is Mrs Baillie,—because towns which we left a few years ago 
some wag or other has written, “ Oh entireltf in ruins, and destitute of in- 
Miss Baillie,” for a motto, at the top habitants. The houses gutted, to the 
of our presen tation-c(rpy. We will cut bare walls, by fire; the bridges, 
off this facetious person's ears—when churches, &c. mined and blown up: 
we catch him: but ladies will please Mid even the land, as far as was bu- 
rccollect, in the meantime, that they manly possible, made incapable of ira> 
mmi keep to statistics. If any (after mediate production. The capital it- 
this warning) should persist in poll- self too would be interesting now, to 
tics, wc conHne their essays to the > an eye which bad ceased to behold it 
London Magasine. about the year (say) 1810. The city 

A view of liisbon, to have been no longer an Engush colony. Port 
strongly interesting, taken in the years wine not brought for sale from I.on- 
1821 - 22 , should have been taken by don. Alonks seen at the windows of 
some individual who had known the the c'mvcnus, instead of soldiers. Jea- 
citylOor 20 years before. 'Phe change. Ions husbands, not found hanging in 
both of habit and feeling, which must their garters, more than twenty of a 
have been introdueg^ into the PeUin- morning. B^gars, in despair, apply- 
sula, in the cour^lof the last war, ing themselves to work. Jews letting 
would have furnished curious matter their beards grow, and trying to cheat 
fur comparative description, as well as one another. The geese and turkeys 
for mural and philosophic speculation, amazed at their own longevity. The 
The fireside arrangements of a whole turnspits(thatusodtoroastthcni)mak- 
coromunity, whether they he conve- ing parties of pleasure every Sunday, 
niont or defective, cannot be broken And the whole town purged (along with 
up; their prejudices cannot be re- halfitsmeansofmakingmoneyVfsome 
formed at tlie point of the bayonet; part of that sink and kerncl-like moral 
their family contracts—those ties which quality, which distinguished it so pre¬ 
arc peculiarly the bonds of civilized eminently while it sto^ in foreign oc- 
socicty, nogaiived and trampled upon cupation; a quality, by the way, which 
by tbe same argument, of force;— is very speedily communicated to any 
every citizen in a couittry cannot be town, by a rcfimlar course of military 
made a soldierevery man of ordi- inhabitancies, and which flourished, in 
nary feeling, probably a wretch .• and a degree absolutely amounting to cu- 
a whole generation be born thus, and riosity, at one or two of our own em- 
reared to manhood, in the midst of barkation-stations during the war. 
riot, and disoiganization, and vice, and Mrs Baillie, however, never having 
suffering, and, in a. worn, of military seen Lisbon until she sees it in 1821, 
licencethese are events which can- is, of course, obliged to content her- 
not come to pass, without being at- self with describing things in it as she 
tendetl by such a change in &c cha- first beholds them; because there is 
racter and disposition of a people, as not a lady in the world, so situated, 
must, long after their immediate ope- could compass anything in the way of 
ration ceases, still ittflnence its Retrospection—unless^ like Mrs Ma- 

duct, both eivil and political. laprop, her Retrospection were ** all to 

'iTiere will be some ver 3 r strange tbe future.’' 
anecdotes, indeed, whispered in Porta- To take up die Book, therefore; 
gal a century hence, about accidents which opens at the old house,— 
which have befallen its best families Reeves^ Hoteland in the usual 
within the last twenty years; Lislxm way. whldi is to say, grumbling. In 
alone, cither in this way or any other, truth, there is notning, in a foreign 
scarcely aflbrded. suflicuent matter to country, (as in a cballenge,) like ^*be- 
render a comparative view entertain- ginning with a <hmmc P If you elect 
ing; which should rather have gone to puflT, there roust be vivid descrip- 
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tion, which is trouhiesome ; and, af¬ 
ter all, nine readers in tm have a pre¬ 
ference for abuse. 

^niecves’sllotcr stands in the pa¬ 
rish of “ Buenos Ayres,^ a sort of 
country-quarter, rariier than suburb, 
exactly, of Lisbon j much fVeqnented 
by English travt'llers, according to 
Mrs Baillie, as being more cleanly, 
that is, " less ,fiUhn, (we quote the 
Italics,) than the city itself. The first 
impr^sion made by Buenos Ayres up¬ 
on Mrs Baillie a^ her husband is 
unpleasant. The view over'the Ti^ 
guB is ** fine^ in its waybut far in¬ 
ferior to views in a similar stylo," 
wMi^ the anthoress has seen in enfib- 
rent parts of the eontini^it. The w- 
dinary difiicullies are found in proca'^ 
ring a house or lodgings, none bring 
let ** furnished” or on a shorUn h»se 
than for six months, whidt suggests 
the possibility that Lisbon, just now, 
may be so unfortunate as not to be a 
great thorough&re for strangem. 

Proceeding in Our speculations, we 
become still more indignant. 

“ There is no place to waft in after 
the beat of the day is over.”—The 
truth is, that the peofde in Lisboa 
are fnot given to wdking very murit. 
“ No end of the buildings r—that 
looks as if the city had grown too 
large. ** No flagged pavements." This 
is a mistake; there are plenty, though 
not immediately in Buenos Ayres: but 
what is the want of fiap^d pavements 
to a lady who has seen so many ” dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Continent ?" — 
Where are the flawed pavements, for 
instance, in Paris r* 

Servants are a 'Sort of pet^le that 
need only be mentioned anywhere to 
ensure sympathy, for the sum of ril 
possible plagues put into- one wmrd. 

The few English servants here are 
exorbitant in their demands; their ca¬ 
pabilities very limited f and their ira-* 
pertinence fully edual to that of the 
helps in America r This is very het- 
rible, and, we dare say, very trim, 
though not entirely the fault of the 
Poritifftdese. But they have it, how¬ 
ever, we rogues! right or wrong, hip 
and thigb,'^at evwy page. 

** The absence of trees, grass, or 
gravel paths,” (this is still in Lisb^,} 
** makes the dull and paltry Httle gar- 
to the hotel our sole re* 

’ ** Tlie dimate, the fikirfree 
heaven ! serins lost u|ien the 
t, abject, listless, inhabitants.” 


Wo hope, in Providence, this lady is 
not likely to come travelling into £k:ot- 
land! “ The dightest industry would 
have converted this garden," (the lit¬ 
tle paltry one,) into a Paradise of 
blowing sweets, but, as it is, it af¬ 
fords nothing but a picture of sloth 
and neglect, and want of taste.” Now, 
we adverted to a knack of, as it were, 
invohmtuily correctingmistakes. This 
terrible castigation of the ** inhabi¬ 
tant^ is bestowed page 5, vol. 1. Then 
see page only of the same volume, 
where this hotel, with the paltry" 
garden, is stated to be kept ” by very 
obliging English people." 

But we presenriy commence our 
tour of the city in form, and the Lord 
have mercy, of course, ujion those who 
dwell in it!—making two or three 
ob»n‘vations, first, about climate,” 
and ** dirt,” and ** Fielding’s grave." 
This last feature seems to stand ex¬ 
actly in the same place where it did a 
dosen years the book, the 

farther we go in^^, seems more and 
more to affinm that singular sympathy 
which we always believed to exist be- 
tvraen writing ladies and literary en¬ 
signs of foot; for the similarity be- 
^aen the views it contains and those 
taken by Mr UDoherty, in his first 
tour' through Portugal, (which he 
never eonld he prevailed upon to pub¬ 
lish,) is quite unprecedented. 

Sir Morgan O’Uoherty begins his 
view much earlier in Portugal than 
Mrs Baillie ; and, indeed, (with that 
impatience which marks evcrytliing he 
doe;^) commences making notes al¬ 
most before be cornea witmn sight of 
the country. Fm? example,— 

** Finland Faggots Frigate, 

■ Five fn the morning. 

AhiriMt of the Rock of LishoD,and 
ill as the devil. Can’t stand the ca¬ 
bin so loriring for. wouders, with a 
pen-in one band and a spy-gluss in 
the other-” 

** Half past five. 

' Nothing very miraculous yet.” 

Six. 

*'-A leash of savages alongside in a 
bum-boat,—seem to be rascals, but 
can’t understand a syllable they say/’ 

Seyen. 

“ Now for it! The sun has come 
oitt. Looks, through the fog, like my 
^andmotfaeris copper fire oi> a wask- 
tng-day; 

Cintra, they say, just on our lar¬ 
board quarter.—I can see the Cork 
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conTent on the top of the hill, at least 
I think 80 . rCaptain of the ship 
stands right before the glass.^ 
it certainlv is the convent-~or some¬ 
thing else.’’ * 

This is the record before we land. 
Now, then, ftr an opinion a fortnight 
after.— 

'' Lisbon, Cairns’s, in tlie 
Largo de San X*aulo. 

What a cursed place this town is,' 
and what a set all the people are! 
Writing from a place tncy call an 
“ Eating-house,” the eighteenth I 
have been starved at within these t^ 
days. Seveu shillings for a vilu din¬ 
ner, and a bottle of worse wine; and 
obliged to go elsevmere to sleep! Mut¬ 
ton, woolly; bread, sour as vin^ar, 
and black as my hat. Veal, red; 
ham, white; and table-cloth, like one 
of Arrowsinith'a maps, ** best, colour¬ 
ed,” widi oil, and mustard, and red 
port, to make out the boundaries.— 
Waiter!—clothes as greasy as the 
ciist-suit of my J^^.Haj^’s scal¬ 
lion! No napkins! and ^ssed my 
knhe, when 1 told him to change it, 
handle and all, through the rag that 
he wipes the lamps withi—Knew it 
was the same rag—up to pass it 
(the knife) through his body, butwat 
prevented.” 

Mrs BailUe anatbematiaea the Por¬ 
tuguese cookery, and in terms nearly 
as vigorous as those of our friend 
rrbus,— 

** How," she asks, shall I find 
words to express the di«gU8t of my 
feelings!” This is at theettiameof the 
street corners, where fish, fried in 
“ rancid oU,” tempte the' palate of 
the hungry QaJlego, 

Again, page lae.—'The " favourite 
dish at breakfast,” of a young Don- 
no” of our acquaintance, is^ quoted as 
** a large thick dice of hoi leavened 
bread, strewed with salt and peppm-, 
soaked in vin^r, seasoned highly 
with garlic! and”—Is there no end 
of Portuguese enormities I the whole 
mess ** swims” in that ‘*^hy smt of 
oU,” which Mrs Baillie has before 
mentioned as /)r^erpfd”intius coun¬ 
try to' oil others.”' Hicro are so 
many more dishes quoted of this 
dreamtd character, that how one 
Frenchman ever got back dive out of 
Lisbon is ipecmceivable! 

Page 15 finds Mrs BaiUie’s ideas of 
reasonable economy something dra- 
turbed. Tb» comforts indispensable 


to English persons are not to be obi 
tained," Qn Lisbon,^ " but at agreat- 
er expense than in England.” How 
this arises, is not well explained, since 
the ease was otherwise, even during 
the war, when all necessaries (Prefiice, 
pi^ 6,) were unprecedentedly " ex¬ 
orbitant in price.’’^ However, the next 
paragraph may cast some light upon 
us ;—** We have tasted” (this is page 
10) a sort of light wine, almost as 
excellent as hock, for whi^ the com¬ 
mon ciutr^e is alwut twopence a-bot- 
tle.” Or again, as fish is a com¬ 
fort," (see page 28,) ** John Dory 
and turbot are as cheap here as her¬ 
rings are in England.” 

But some Is^es are, notoriously, 
" never satisfied.” Here, oranges,” 
it seems, are not finer than in Eng- 
latul." No| although they are allows 
to get their full growth upon the tree; 
and yi-u buy ti^iu (as regards econo¬ 
my) a doaen for a penny 1 

The tour of Lisbon is undertaken 
in an open two-wheeled carriage, upon 
which here, in the first volume, as 
well as again in the second, our fair au¬ 
thoress ^stows all the ill terms she 
can command. A farther enormity 
than the construction of tiiis vehicle, 
(which is a good deal like two-thirds 
of those now used in France and Bol- 
gjnra,) is, that if you want it for half 
an hour only, you must hire it for half 
a day. This regulation ODoherty 
states—^with a device for gettiug your 
pennyworth out of the coachman, in 
spite of it. 

.Sir Morg.*m—Rainy season set in 
this morning at half post 11;—in Lis¬ 
bon it * never rains but it pouts.’ 
Caught in the shower two miles from 
home—streets deluged in five minutes. 
Couldn’t tell how to walk: tried the 
middle of tire road first, but was up 
to my waist in the stream; went 
nearer the sidey and got knee-tlcep in 
the dunghUls under the windows— 
quite close,—eai^t the water-drop, 
wbidh falls from seven stories high— 
sans pipe, «uaa gutter, sam everything ( 
1%e wnoleraee here sons of darkness t 
Took A calash 'within a hundred yards 
of my door; and the spalpeen says he 
shall chai|^e for half a day!—no mat- 
tar—^it rains pitch-forks—he shall 
maiueuvre and down in front of ; 
my window, till his ** hslfKlay lus' 
expired—1 think he’ll ^pire first-^' 
before I pay him a farthing.” . i. > 
Mrs BailUe meetii with w«^ 2u(^^ 
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in her calash, even than this;—her 
*' shaft horse” falls dowtt in going 
Up a hill, and remains sprawling iu 
the nuul, without sense or motion, in 
everjf respect as if he were dead and 
this* event obliges the whole party 
l^not necessarily^ to stand in the 
street, while the driver goes home to 
fetch another carriage; but, fortu¬ 
nately, a ** Foftuguese judge," who 
sees the dilemma ftom nis window, 
insists that they shall take refuge and 
refreshment in his house. 

The walks through the city intro¬ 
duce us, of course, to Camoens, and, 
no less formally, to hlachado de Cas¬ 
tro—whose equestrian statue, indeed, 
in tlie ** Black Horse Square,” has 
been the sheet-anchor of travellers in 
Lisbon time out of mind. 

The neglect of literature, generally, 
is mentioned with a sigh; Wt a pe¬ 
riodical work is now projecting to re¬ 
move it; and Mrs Baillie, as a north- 
star for its contributors to steer by, 
recommends Uie New Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine !" 

A great deal transpires about 
** smells”—and pestilential effluvia" 
and “ mosquitoes”—(these last seem to 
have increased mo§t alarmingly since 
onr last accounts)—and the immobi¬ 
lity of Portuguese “noses." The dogs, 
too, are mentioned—“ lank, lean, 
filthy, voracious, and in most alarmwg 
numbers”—than which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Lisbon “ maintain r.o other 
scavengers.” In a' subsequent place, 
it appears (as usual) that they do em¬ 
ploy a few other scavengers ; but even 
these—what a “ set,” as UDoberty 
has it, the Portuguese are!—^ven 
these “ always sweep against the 
wind." 

The court arrives from Brazil in Mrs 
- Baillie's residence, and the “ King’s 
wealth” is spoken of as enormous. 
** Before the new order of things, he 
was in possession of almcsi everything 
in lAsbon," Tilts was being rich in¬ 
deed ! 

“ lie who has the devil in fee. 

Can have but alL” 

And, 09'the population cofi^sts of 
300,000 souls, what a trifle a-piece 
the rest must have bad, when it came 
to be divided! 

One e^rtainl^ fundamental mistake 
in the ay^ite^ural •Arrangements of 
Lishon is cut at, directly, or indirect¬ 
ly, ai least five times in evwy four 


pages.—“ It is a very dangerous and 
hazardous indulgence,” so says Mrs B., 

“ to stand iu the projecting balconies 
jof lower windows, during the brief 
twilight."—There is more in this cau¬ 
tion than, as Canton obwves, “ good 
people will think." ODowrty^veshis 
testimony to the fact;— 

Broke fifteen panes of glass" 
(this is our friend) “ in the window 
of a house in * Gold Street,’ in conse¬ 
quence of a gardy-loo, or ugoa vait, 
as the people here call flinging stone 
jars, or brick-bats, out of a ton-pair- 
of-stairs window—damn their Po¬ 
pish souls !—as if they could ni*t 
build common sewers, and live in de¬ 
cency, as well as lay all their money 
out in relics, and pagan images! 
Agoa vait —that is, ‘ water goes,—is 
what the law orders them to eall out 
three times, before they empty their 
slop-pails on the heads of passengers ; 
—half of them—earthquakes swallow 
*«m!—never call out at all, and the 
other half throw the matter out first, 
and then cry * agoa vaU‘ afterwards.— 
Broke the glass, I rather think, in tlie 
wrong floor; but what the devil do 
they buildso many stories to one house 
for?" 

Again, Sir Morgan mentions the 
do^,” already noticed fay JVIrs B.— 
“ Never saw such a collection of dogs 
in all my life as there is in this place 
—counts forty-three, all in sight at 
once, Out of my window itiis minute. 
Tliese are curs in common—^belong¬ 
ing to nobotly, consequently ill-used by 
everybody. ■ Before the French came, 
there Vrere 8p;000; Junot killed more 
than one half. Parties going about the 
Streets, after nine in the evening, 
* dog-shooting used to shoot at 
the ^Is in the steeples too, and crack 
them. When a horse dies here, or a 
mule, = I am told they only drag him 
into the next hy-comcr; between the 
d<^a^ and the rats, he is a skeleton 
within twenty minutes. This is like 
Cdetnan’s mode of burying an attor¬ 
ney— 

* Vou Jay out the body without more 
adorning ( 

And’— 

I forget what's the next line, but the 
last,»— 

* He’s gone in the morning !’ 

“ N. I think a careflU man might 
avtnd the gardy-loos, if he would take 
proper notice of these ahimala (the 
12 
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dogs.) Thoy live on the bones and trash 
thrown from the houses^ and are always 
on the watch, after dusk, for a wind¬ 
fall.—So, if ever you see a dog looking 
very anxirasly up at a window/ get 
oat of tlie way ; for yon. may be qmte 
sure, if it's after sun-set, tliat he does 
not stand there with his mouth open 
for nothing." 

Page 37, after having her trunks 
treated most diabolically," and the 
skin completely rubbed oiF her 
shins," brings our authoress to Cintra. 
The c]un)sincss of die Portuguese 
carts are reprehended; these are suf¬ 
ficiently clumsy, no doubt. But what 
can be expected firom a people who 
dislike all perfumes exce{>t ean 'de 
cologne; and particularly—this really 
amounts to a felony—aWior the 
etncll of geranium.” 

On their way to Cintra, our travel¬ 
lers halt at an inn, which Mrs Baillie 
colls a Cara de Tasto, and which the 
Portuguese would call an Esialagpn. 
OOoherty’s view of this kind of thing 
is given with great fidelity, 

‘‘ In the Alentejo since yesterday, 
going up to ' join' at Badsyos. Suite, 
two horses and a baggage mule, which 
I bought in the fair the morning that 
1 left Lisbon. Fine animal th^ mule 1 
broke loose in the market, and didn't 
leave an apple stall in it in five mi¬ 
nutes. Won't be shod neither—my 
man takes him to all tlic farriers along 
the road,—kicks tliem all over. 

** Hoad from Aldea Galega, all day 
yesterday, knee-deep in a white spark¬ 
ling sand, exactly like the Lisbon 
sugar.—N.B. To say that they mix a 
great deal of it in the grocers' shops 
and taverns, at least half and half 
“ Slept—no— tag —at an inn, near a 
place called * Vendas Novas,' People 
of .sensibility, 1 understand, here, al¬ 
ways bring their kitchen, b^, and 
board, to such establishments, along 
with them. Chief apartment in the 
house, the kitchen, and only one 
that possesses a fire-place. This lat^ 
enough, however, at least—(the fire¬ 
place)—for a troop of horse to stand 
at open order in. Rode through the 
** kitchen” at a gallop, and so into a 
stable, calcidated for about two hun¬ 
dred beasts; but neither stalls nor balls. 
Portuguese never let their horses lie 
down—tie them short, night and day, 
and say that it makes them surc-foot- 
crl. sharp work this—something like 
Voe. xvir. 
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my friend Colonel G-*—, who u*e<l to 
say, no light dragoon ought to sleep 
with both eyes at the same time.— 
N. B. If you did let your horse lie 
down here, you must make up your 
mind to throw him away; for all the 

f rooms in the world would never get 
im blcan after he got up again. 

** Supped on a tbwl fricasseed by 
myself, after superintending, for two 
hours, the scowering of tho sauce-pan 
it was to be done in. Nothing nut 
^is and a fresh egg, and some of the 
goat’s-milk-chcese, (mentioned in Don 
Quixote,) that they cut with a hatch¬ 
et. N. B. To alter the story of tlie 
‘ Devonshire cheese'—nobody will 
recollect it. Thus—goat’s-milk-chcese 
is peculiarly hard ; a very curious fact 
has lately traiispirod on tbai^^ubjcct. 

A ship, freighted from Figuera to 
Madciia with tins cheese, and gJass- 
bottles, struck on a rock on the shore 
of Biscay, and was deserteil by her 
crew. At high-tide, it appears, she 
floated again without assistance, and 
got off; but, on being picked up six 
weeks afterwards, it was found that 
the rats (pressed with hunger) had 
eaten ail the glass-bottles, but never 
touched the goat's-milk-clicesc. 

** I.ay down on a truckle-bed, too 
short for me both at top and bottom. 
Awoke, in less than an hour after, 
with tho flghtin" of the mules and 
horses in the st.mle under me ; de¬ 
scended with a broomstick to mediate, 
and nearly had ray brains kicked out 
by the contending parties. Striking 
feature—one of these Augean recep¬ 
tacles, with its hundred beasts ranged 
on each side, and huge, flaming, coi>- 
per lamp, hanging from the roof in 
the midme. The kitchen, too, pictu¬ 
resque !—embers of wood-fire—wine¬ 
skins, and bales—the lading of the 
travelling mules, piletl up on every 
side—muleteers sleeping about the 
ground, on their panncls and pack- 
saddlcs—and hosts wandering about 
keeping watch, lest any man should 
rob the house, or go "away without, 
paying his reckoning. Went up to bed 
again, and caught several Portuguese 
fleas. Mem. 'Po say they are So large 
in this country, that one bit me 
through^ my boot. Tried to get to 
sleep, but couldn't, the frogs made 
such a noise in a pond opposite. Do¬ 
zed ofi'towards day-light, and dream» 
wl that Miss 11——— was married to 
3 G 
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a hosier<*-awoke itgaiui.4iurt .as I vras 
cougratulatiug heri by a quup-dl iu. the 
pig-rty-” 

Mrs Bailtie aflirins generally this 
hasty sketch of pur .^end^s; but, ex¬ 
cept calling her landlord a ** rascally 
Don peasanti atui&d with gto^Iic/' adwi 
nothing to it bfdmportance. 

Cintra pleases; and we proceed, 
thesefore, with 'Oar usual vigour, but 
ht the wgy .of admiratiout ^s B. 
hes sotnaidea of the . true poetic style. 
*i* BeauUful paradise/^—** matchless 
gntn^wr,"—*** exquisite spotof earth,'* 
—<* summer blue,”—Kght, life* and 
joy,’**«--8nd " powers shrink from the 
att^pt to describe." This is only 
meant for prose; but there is smne 
verse here and there in tlie boOk, and 
the vec^ are not absolutely the worst 
part of it. 

Our domestic details, too, improve 
at Cintra; aud the naow-white di¬ 
mity beds," and " prime litUe toifet 
tables, covered with coarse ilritled mns- 
lin," of Fortupl, are mentioned. 

They frill the towels also, and 
them twenty yards long,” according 
to ODoherty.—" I fek something pull 
at mine, as I was washing myself" 
(this was inXiisbon) the other day; 
and curse me, while I .was using one 
end of it all the way up in the second 
floor, if the cat, and her kittens, were 
not paying with the other at the bot¬ 
tom of the kitehen-stairs!" 

The hair of the -Portuguese ladies 
fabout the middle of the first volume) 
iaducommended as being coarse, thin, 
and generally ill cut. They are fer- 
tber chid for not wearing night-caps 
to ale^ in; there be those, however, 
have held the " night-cap" a dis- 
fignn;fne&t. Jt seems, also, tliat the 
contempt of nocturnal h^Oiment, 
with a ^eat many ladie^ extends 
even .fartner than tne bani^ment of 
the night-cap» This, as a Ibet, is cor¬ 
rectly stated ; but it is too nice apoint 
for us to hazard an opinion on. 

. The second volume describes an oc- 
eurmice, which must cunviDce every 
body how hard the wind blows some- 
thbes in Lisbon. A poster, loaded 
Vifih a large sofa, is turning the comor 
of a hme, when "the wind, takes him 
off the ground, and whirls 
him firmp one side of the street to the 
other." Jt.ls very odd, that an acci- 
ireosgly sinular occuu in the 
limeof lilr QDt^erty, except that the 
h^in bis case is a mattress instead 
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of a aofa, which is carried up, (not the 
man and all,) and sticks in. a garret 
window. 

1 , 0 , another confirmation of state¬ 
ments ! 

lifrs Baillie says, (which is perfect¬ 
ly true,)—All the funerals of re¬ 
spectable persons take place in Lisbon 
at nighty and the corpse is attended to 
the ^ve by the friends of the decea¬ 
sed bearing torches and tapers." 

Now the Ensign.—" My patrone, 
Don Jore, died l^t night, and 1 was 
asked to hold a candle at his funeral. 
My candle was six feet long, and thick 
in projportion, and looked like a con- 
staolea staff on fire at the end. Held 
it awry* pretending to look another 
way, and guttered it all over the coat 
of the man who stood next me—bul¬ 
lied him when he found me out— 
streamed him all down first, from the 
collar to the taiL” 

Page 75 states—'Still upon funerals 
—that people are " sometimes” C^al- 
waysl onrled in their onlinary wear¬ 
ing-clothes, whidi become, however, 
in the^d, the perquisite oir the sex¬ 
ton. If this be true, the sexton must 
disin^ the body—(no coffin, by the 
way^.is used)-—which would be .trou¬ 
blesome, in ord» to get at them : for 
the mould is always thrown into the 
grave before the spectators leave the 
church. 

A chapter on funerals, however— 
where the authoress really sees one— 
fomu the best thing in the book; 
and, as it contains some rather curi¬ 
ous points of description, we shall se¬ 
lect it to conclude with. 

** The late reigning Queen of Por¬ 
tugal, who died in Brazil six years 
ago, and whose body has been remo¬ 
ved frnrn' one convent to another, ever 
since the event, was at length finally 
buried in ]lhe vaults of the Estrella 
convent in Liabnn, about a fortnight 
ago. . We went to the house of a Por¬ 
tuguese friend to see the funeral pro¬ 
cession pass by, which occurred about 
eleven trefeck, by tmrch-light." 

The cerempnies of her Majesty's 
lying in state, " lasted for three entire 
days and nip^ts, during which period 
the neat guns on sea and land, and 
the b<dls of every steeple in Lisbon 
pealed wiriiOut intermissioD.” This 
must have been upon those who were 
not dead, no trifling aflUction. 

"On the first night, the grand pro¬ 
cession took place ; setting out nom 
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a distant convent, and dndly Bt(^ping waiting perfonmAi the enviable office' 


at that of the Estrella; where the of tilt^■wo11aen to the eewpse. It hid* 
body was received with great State been brought over from Brazil, enclo^ 
and formality; laid in the princlMl sed in three coffins; the iiitier one 
aisle of the church; and carefuUy of load, where it was laid, sarrounded 
watched until the next mominje' by a by atomatie herbs, gums, itnd e 8 Sexi« 
select number of ladies and gennemett ces; without having been regularly em<* 
of the Court. These reibadned stemd« b^med<~*a process whkh isonly adop«i 
ing, uncovered; and in dead eileiice, tod towuirds males of the royal hoitsei 
around it the whole thne, withont ^ber Msgesty luul been dead for the 
once sitting down to rest -kh^ wonied hst sik yeans, the horrible effluvia thaS 

now issued from tbe coffin when open*!^ 
etiijuelte, which they would have been ed, was such as to overpower all the 
expected to practise during the life of peraons pmsent, notwithstanding that 
the deceased.” ' she had died in the * odour of mneti- 

They were relieved, pethaps; from ty.’ One of the princesses fain^ 
time to time, scarcely-the samepiwty twice, and was too ill to re-app^V;- 
reinoving during the Whole night. but her sis'fer was obliged to stanA it 
“ The procesiion was very itnposiim rnty while the ladies raised the body, 
as a spectacle, and boairted me attend^ and emv^^h) rsiAathed it, in a black 
ance of the Idng and all the royal fe- robe, a dress lup, ghues, shoet, and 
inily, in their state carriage^'’ Afrer slocldn^y and aomned it with four 
these came aU the fidalgos on horse* splendid ordm upon the breast. The 
back, drest in ample cloaks of blade- body itself was not only entire, but 
cloth, and coal-beaver hats, (which the limbs were flexible; the face only 
the Spanish call eon^eroe^ from had changed to a dreadful black eo* 
whicli depended very long strea^m lour.” 

of black crape;—the e£^t of This is a Uttle toe much liko Uie 

glittering stars and mders pfej^ng oc^ ** etimette" of Timbuctoo; and we 
CBsionally front beneath manfli^ permit Mrs Baillie to ** thank Hea- 
and flashing in the light Of thO v&f’ that she is ** not a Portuguese 

es, was v«y brAUant and chivahous, courtier,”—though, by the way, k is 
Theu followed an army' of Wshi^ hot distincHy stated that she witnessed 
monsignors, pri«^, and monks, and whole of this ceremony herself, 
imraaiktely afterwards came the dlfo ' A few desaiptions of court entef- 
fereiifw^numts in the ac^Ot, home tainments are ^^n in pretty nearly 
and foot, each witii its sepm'ate' hand tite'same style as fhefor^ing extract; 
of music playing at. duo fojtciiwals, the ’-~‘in fact, Mrs Baillie has no groat 
most wild and psihidic r^teraUlameOt powers of writing; but she gets on well 
in the shape of a dead-Uiarch. The enough whOre die has anything to say. 
hearse, or rath^ hoimwi,. for them Ifor great foult is,-—and that of most, 
w^e two, in compliance with'royal other writing ladics,-*>aB excess upon 
etiquette, one hentaining' tim hhuy^ the mistake of travdlera in general--- 
and' the other vacant ib case of iSO^ that they will alivays suppose any pos* 
dent, were vt^y]^tTy,8lMhhy etmt^*< dbUity, however remote, rather than 
ances. Tbpyfemindedtucofourhakdm tlwt mthe impression,which suggests 
carts coverw with blade drapery,** itself to ihmnselves, being entirely an 
The next day bri^ a mand'mass; absunl one. 
the dmrch of the Estteua overflows Thus, we ^mp to condusions for 
with spectators, aind the cUrpsO in OX- too hastily; and take facts, upon state- 
posed in frill cqurt-dim, while the meat, which have no foundation in tiie 
nolffiity cothe'SficGfsSivdy to **.kiss wwyof being reasonable,' far less of 
the hand a oerpmony whnm-tiottid' by behig true. Page 92, for instance, vol. 
no means be dj^penam wldi-”^ . I. treating of the Galley, or porters, 

The third de^ foinga tifC; fltnd sepal* of Lisbon; places the Portuguese eba* 
(ure, when the. most cufioua Tsefor in siir exceedingly extracoxlinary 

ment remaihS'yet'toWdesciihed—^ light. 

ceremony of her dnsessed Majesty's ' " The (MSiigoj still remain ;,foiv if 
funerai fei/dfe;. ^ \ ' they wete tu be sent home, businest iof 

** Two of the young princesses were etwry sortwouldbeataemRpicfetitaQd. 
appdnted by the to die bidi ho- Sevctal of the merchants, both flHtiier- 
nour of presiding, and four ladtes in ly and at present; have tried the difo 
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*€ience between tlie Gallegos and the 
Portuguese porters. Mr S——, to 
place the matter in its true liglit, em¬ 
ployed them (the latter) to convey se¬ 
veral boxes to his warehouse ftom a 
distance. They grew tired of the bur¬ 
then before tney had carried it half¬ 
way ; set it down; amused themselves 
as they thought proper in the inter¬ 
val ; and finally broke much of the 
contents. A German merchant made 
a similar experiment, relative to some 
casks of oil. They behaved exactly in 
the same manner; overturned the 
casks in the middle of the streets, and 
wasted a great quantity.”—Now a fact 
like this ought decidedly to be com¬ 
municated to Dr Spurzhchnl The Por¬ 
tuguese (physiologically) are witliout 
the organ” of carrying casks of oil 
and boxes. 

Page 217, (and indeed almost every 
other page,) we are in tears of dis¬ 
gust” at the ill odotirs which decent 
persons are compelled to endure in 
Lisbon. A historian ought not to imp 
for a smell. 

Page 204 chastises the “ horrid re¬ 
ceptacles for the dead,” which are 
found “ in the vicinity of most cities,” 
and “ of Loudon in particular.”— 
There’s “ snug lying” too, we should 
think, ill “ Bunhill fields;” and St 
Paul's is well enough in its way. The 
people in St Bride’s were hampered 
tor room ; but now the fire has thrown 
them open. And at Mary-le-boneUnd 
Pancras—^let Mrs Baillie bethink her¬ 
self L—we are absolutely rural! 

' Our manner of admiring, however, 
is sometimes very entertaining. Wc 
visit the Prmeipai of Portugal, (the 
headof thePortii^uese church,) and ore 
charmed with the unaffected simplici¬ 
ty of his house and domestic arrange¬ 
ments. Some dishes of common 
delf^ware" particularly strike us; and 
at a pair of plated spoons," through 
which the copper is abundgutly vi¬ 
able,” we arc in ecstasy—'* no purple 
pomp !” In the end, wc quit this gen¬ 
tleman, convinced that he is '* deci^- 
ly one of the fhst characters in Portu¬ 
gal anth at parting, break forth into 
admiration of all we have beheld. 

I thought I had never before seen 
so hdmbte an episcopal residence! It- 
was spacious, but constructed upon so 
and unadorned a plan> that it at 
tone tesci^ied a comtrtf stable and a 
rUtat f .* ife yinitintr all the want of 
nLb, tpPbui; luicss, and rusticity of 


the former, with the solidity and gloom 
of the latter. No train of domestics iu 
purple pomp inhabited this moAest re¬ 
treat.”—There is no jesting equal to 
the gravity of some pe^e. , 

Page 198,’ voK I., contains an odd 
story about a gentleman’s seat near 
Coimtra. 

** The kitchen of this place is a great 
curiosity, of immense dimensionB, and 
mo^ superbly appointed. A river 
flows through the midst of it, from 
which it is the common practice of the 
cooks to catch ihe Ash, which a few 
moments afterwanlls are prepared for 
the table. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have amused himself by fish¬ 
ing here, during the time that he was 
so hospitably and enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived by the family." 

ODoherty mentions the oxen that he 
saw grazing on the banks of this river, 
but not the fish. Mrs Baillie does not 
name the oxen; but she sqicaks only 
upon hearsay. 

The remainder of the episodes in the 
book art* unarousing; consisting of pa¬ 
thetic stories (rather than very origi¬ 
nal) about monks and nuns, and some 
terrible versions of .attempts, on the part 
of the Portuguese, at wit and limnour. 
The style dictatorial prevails through¬ 
out ; the very thought of a “ doubt” 
seeming more abhorrent to the author¬ 
ess than it was to the Irish gei^maii 
(whatever his name is) iu Alisiftdgc- 
worth’s tole of ** Ennui.” 

“ The man who cries * consider’ is 
an ass!” 

Thus, page 73 finds ub, every mo¬ 
ment, ** more and more araazm ” at 
the ignmance of the commonest arts 
among the Portuguese'! A carpenter 
here is the most awkward and clumsy 
artisan ^at can be iniagined, spoiling 
everg teork he attempts 

At Cintra; we hold the ** asses” re¬ 
spectable ; but then, ea revanche, they 
are “ very (Afferent from the stupid 
nffies (quadrufKide, however) common 
to England.”' * 

Vol. If., page 2, speaks of the state 
of morality among the h^her ranks of 
society in Lisbon. ** It is much upon 
a par with that of other European 
capitals | no more need be said, fer 
everybody undenitmids this estimate." 
—^Everybody perhaps Understands'thc 
libel which Mrs Baillie mcatte to con¬ 
vey ; but, 33 a jfdie, it ia miserably 
stale; as a serious assertion, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly untrue. 
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To illustrate Uiis last potion, how¬ 
ever, (as we suppose,) tW work con¬ 
cludes with an “evening party given at 

Lady P-’a." II»e theautnoresshas 

the good fortune to ait near a “ Du^te 
boiteiix and the reader of course has 
the ill fortune to get the .pictures at 
full length, of all the company; this af¬ 
fliction, however, is one firorawfaich the 
friends of M^a must be relieved. On 
the whole, Mrs Baillie''8 ** Lislwtt*’ is 
harmless, and it pontains several pic¬ 
tures. The only objection to it is, that it 
consists entirely of thatidle, unipstruc* 
tive hind of gossip, which is going flicst 


to bring'tour-writing (and tour-pub¬ 
lishing) into neglect alt^ether. ujwm 
fresh ground, your ordinary (hsenrer 
may 1^ endured, because the common¬ 
est fheta, collected in such a situation, 
become valuable ; but nasty inns, and 
lean post-horses, are troubles too trite 
on the (s>otinent to aflhrd anv enter¬ 
tainment now. It is theerror (tliOugh 
abcnninable) of all others, into which 
your uneducated traveller is apt to fall 
—that of supposing that matters which 
are new to him, must, of necessity, be 
unknown to everybody else. 


WF.£r MOI t'OR IHE IlKap. 


Wkep not for tiie dead. 

Who tranquilly repose; 

Their spark of life is fied,—• 

But with it all their woc8.~ 

The broken heart is heal’d,— 
'fhe reign of sorrow o'er 
‘I'hcir future bliss is s^I’d, 

And they can grieve no more,- 


Mouru rather for tlic doom 
Of those who struggle on. 

In dreariness and gloom, 

Until tlieir course is done.; 

Wlio linger here, and grieve. 

As death dissolves each tie. 
That makes them wish to live,— 
Yet cannot—dare not die! 

W. J. W. 


O' 


A r IVK OAVs’ aA»8J.E TO CUMAS, ISCHIA, AKII CAPBl, &C* &C. 


On i^sd February, 1624,1 was awoke 
by a message from ray firiend A—, 
reminding me of an agreement tQ-viiat 
the islands of Ischia and Capri, with 
him, as soon as there should beia p^ 
raise of a week's fioe..we«uita'.. Start¬ 
ing up with great. wUlin^nesa, at 
summons, I was not long in preparing 
for active service; for, by previous ar¬ 
rangement, our baggage.was limited.to 
a sac~dernuit between three,m]d a cloak 
for each* I followed my ir^end'a ser¬ 
vant to the Lai^ di Costello y the great 
centre from which emanate most eu the 
vetture, carreieUet eurrtcoli, and Other 
vehicles, which ratde with ceaseless 
din over the. white streets of Naples. 
Here, after a sharp iddnnish, in bad 
Italian, with about twenty eoaohmen, 
(fellows in tatted cloaks and old lea¬ 
ther hate prised down u|xm greasy red 
caps,) we managed to lure, upon our 
owii terms, u,crazy-looking calo^m; 


with three iU-maUhed, hot spirited 
horses, harnessed aU abreast, and 
flaunting in gay ribbons and fringes. 
1 called for A.—, and accompanied 
him toourmutualacquaintanceB——, 
who had jnst arrived from Rome, and 
having heard thatNa{deawas“«N 
(U cieh mbtio in ierr^/* was eag^ to 
see whether so flattaing a title were 
well bestowed. Thus toakina up our 
fiivourite number three, we' drove ra¬ 
pidly along Uie Chii^a, which looked 
bright and glittering from' a recent 
washing by storms of rain. The beach 
was now no longer laidied by the high 
waves, that> driven up beyond thek 
usual btmndar y by a sirong Sirocco, 
bad brat and foamed upon the shore, 
marking tb^ whole curve of the hay 
with a broad frothy, bordar.. But & 
was scarce bass noisy, from the count¬ 
less, noinbera of flshm'men and laaaa- 
roniji'With. their women and ehildisn. 
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9 U in holiday dresses, poured out ** per of hroken*up Mosaic, and other unde* 
and to enjoy die laay fresh- sciibabte things, called, gencricidly, 
itess of a bright sunny day. ** roba antiea.” All these were declai- 

The wind was “ frowt^no"—the red to be dug up at Baja or Cum ®; 
sky consequently cloadles9-~the sea but, as we found, they are very cotn- 
stnooth as glass—so that the opposite miUtly lUanufrctUred at Naples, to 
island of Capri seemed to float iu air supply t^quarian market. What 
above tlie level of the water ; or, as the thm fl^Uo ws wanted in noise was made 
sailors say, lifted.” The heights of up by a chorus of beggam and ** strop- 
tbe Voraero, and of PosUipo, which piaii/’ who, making a fearfbl display 
rise abxnpriy up from this delitdotts of wounds and hideous infirmities, 
strand, b^ a faint tinge of green, friu- seemed to'calculate more npon exciting 
ging ^ir irregular dells and preci- di^at, than moving to compassion, 
pices, displayed the early promise of It was in vain that we oraered our 
the groves and gardens. coachman to drive faster, and^made the 

Leaving on the left the principal aiguof negation by. shaking the fore¬ 
crowd, we turned directly up towards finger. We happened to be the first 


the cliff, and came to the yawning 
quarries and Grotto of Posilipo. We 
had just time to point out to onr 

re 1 > I_a.1.^ il— l- __ 


coachman to drive faster, and^made the 
aigu of negation by shaking the fore¬ 
finger. We happened to he the first 
arrival, and found all hands upon the 
q»« vii r* Having also an ascent to 
dknb on entering the town, we were 


freriinian” the ilex which overhangs escorted by the whole hand as far as 
the tomb of Virgil, as We dashed unda? the Piazza. Here ftn old acquaintance, 
the darkening arch, keeping np a bawl- Angiolo, (who, pointing to his one 
ing cimversation, in spite of the loud era, churned' my recognition,) was 
tnurmuring of carriages, whidt, in cnostm our cicerone, and desired to 
constant succession, pass and repass give a programme of a trip to Cum® 
this dismal tUoneL It is nearly half and the isTands; which he accindingly 
a mile long, smd very disagreeable, did in a long harangue pronounced on 
from dust and noise, and from the the step of the ** Calessa.” By his 
chilly current of aix, that, on coming* advice we hii^ a-boat togo round and 
in from the sun, pierces to the 'Wtaitpfs us at .Miniscola; a little bay. 

This serves, however, to make one en- extending fipom Cape MisenUs to the 
joy the burst of light and the glow of Monte di Prockla, and fronting the 
balmy air whidi meet' yon as you island’s. Learning, too, tlmiiw^ad 
emerge from purgattHry at Fuori-^t- to spend the ^y in a region mMKdi 
ta. There we turned into a straight in mouldering mine and extinlIPbU 
sandy road, Imding to B^oli, m the canoes, than in blazing hearths and 




vi'A s:-laTikr;l^ 


I 




voyagers have been, by ali^on of lit¬ 
tle n^ed devils, who chased the car¬ 
riage, uttering a peculiar squeaking 
sound,' tomldingi and 'throwing hand¬ 
fuls of sand tipen their faces, or pelt¬ 
ing us with bou^ts of early violets. 
Fuztlmr on, at me sea>rid& we wevc 
invited by rival Stealers to mflt upon 
tlwir listen and s^iovies ; said, tm 
roitnding the Posnuoli, a new 

set of harpies as^cd us, and with 
more varied claima upon our pUKsh 
We saw boatmen, dressed like Eng^Sh 
sailors, and bellowing, ** Wants Mat, 
sir?” amid the contending cry ef 
** Cioerone^ signori j”.frbtp a Msm 
terdenaalion sfammf who pri)fe8aed le 
be the ** knowing ones” of rias- 
sical region, si^ i^Ebed' tegu^. us ^ 
be vratuhtrtk Others thntot b^xe wtfr 
bewUdecei$..neW'lamps ** term-eotr 
fa," ilulc mronze figures, rusty ceuM, 
painted stucco, ork^ilMIs 


nearest victuallii^ offices,” and then 
set oflj ibUy eqttipi^ for seeing and 
digesnng. A Witiaing road, bordered 
by hedges, nmrly green, mns up un¬ 
der Alolite BerMto, and leads along 
the hig^ steep bank of the Lago di 
Averoo*^ We' looked down npon the 
massive mins of W eiretdar temide, 
which stand a% the water*a edge, and 
end^voured tu Wane, in the tangled 
bruriiwo^ of the oppOiite side, the 
low-aiAthted ehtriiriee the " i^otta 
della l^biSa"-^dEte^tsieeBekuf n fornteqr 
ramide. Next we came to the Arco- 
feUce } It lofty itreH thrown across the 
rofril from' Caie mound, of earth to 

another*. It is afmitf leCt hi^; snd 
the. froffo^ ;«c setfamhling pp the 
benlc'and grining the fop was well ns 
fiMidr% a driij^tfitl idew of. the Qvi^ 
of Fezzuoli and Briw,’ which we were 
tovitig^ (md of foeCufOwdfi shore,now 
jSrst opened to our view. TIus AreO" 
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felicc is supposed to be one of the jpttes 
oS Cuinte~~a city founded by a very «n* 
dent Greek colony; and, as you descend 
by a 5 te<^ road to its centre, «ow the 
seat of fruitful vineyards, mins at every^ 
step, peeping above the rich mould', 
mark the ^tent of former ^esAuesa 
and of present devastation^ Ju otheP 
places, however, there is less dUitipida^ 
tion; the houses of the peai^ntsare 
all built about the remains of nolE^ 
edifices; the ponderous, grotto*iike 
arches of audent pala<^ being cbosaa 
as excellent conservatories fi>r wine und 
fruit. 

Sometimes, indeed, tire whole teru^ 
ment'of the vine>dress^ is seen niched 
in a corner of the o<^adous hftU of 
some temple or bath. We explored 
several Greek tombs, which are now 
under ground, and con only be enter- 
ed by a ladder ^ut throngn an aper¬ 
ture in the roof. They are beautify 
tittle chambers, with niches to receive 
many urns; and are generally painted 
—tlte colouring of the stucco conti¬ 
nuing as bright as ever. We next 
d imbed the mil called Eoea di Cu- 
ma,” to the site df ihe *f Wempla di 
Apollo Greco” Of tbit no* 

thing but the naUisii remains; but 
the view of the shtere, which this ^ni- 
nence ovcrliangs, if enchanting. Th^ 
iso white beach, gmitly curved,^ex¬ 
tending from the Montey Fredda*'* 
for several miles northwai^; <m 
left, is the lake of Fusare, ;aiid on the 
right, that of ideok and of Batek, 
enlivening the wooded ^Uia between 
the sea and the hi^ ground of Bajw, 
jidonte Nuovo, uy Idonta BtudMirm 
fiat what add^ a petyiar interest te 
the scene was, th^ here hite 
made his hero land, imd abouthten k 
the region of terror desttibed in the 
sixtli book oi the iEneidt^t kaat* so 
say the antiquariaiM—and we nod 
brought with us the boede ahd jpdajim of 
the Abate Jorio, that we m%ht trace 
the actions described. 

** There, upon the smooth san^*^ said 
we, the Tro|sns leaped upon the 
gkd shore."—And we fancied, for the 
time, that some fishing craft, drawn 
up on the beach, bdon^l to the tdl- 
worn wanderers. We pictured to our¬ 
selves the crew, sc^ttei^ about among 
the dwaif trees and sbrttbfl,twhieh 
clothe this coast, in search of fud, 
anci ** tracing Ute discovered floods 
while the {dous chief ’bent bis way 


^through Trivia*B grove," (whichis 
still represented by a wood of ilex and 
myrtle,) to ^e tempkof the Ori^ie 
God—tne spot whjUte we teDod. Then 
we went down, by a narto# fl^t of 
steps, to the SibyVs Cave, and endea¬ 
voured to make out its hundred en¬ 
tries and concluded that the dark, 
irteguhur, half-natural, half-arUficisI 
C^em, wEh some assistance from the 
poet and tire antiquarian, and a liberal 
aUqwmme for dUapidstions, mh;ht W 
estisfoc^orily idenfified with the de¬ 
scription. All this was very well, wad 
tegetfaer with the wimling way to 
Avemus, and the downward slope of 
the entrance to hell, heride its banks, 
(now La Grotta delk Sibilla,) cor¬ 
responds with the pomn. fiat, beyoud 
these, all is imaginary; and as we re- 
joinc 3 dourc 8 iti^,aim rattled through 
a smUfng, cUlUvated country, to Fu- 
saro, we could not help kughing, y&cf 
irrevetentlyi at the contrast between 
the poet's mney and the unpicturesque 
reauty. For, on the banks of this *' deep 
Acheron" stands, in despite of all 
ima^nativenoss, the ordy terem which 
this whole dktrict can boast; and 
bfere we eneountered, instead of fHt- 
ling i^osts, ** thick as the leaves in 
autumn strew the woods," parties of 
meti^ dttaens, ** husbands and wives, 
boys and unmarried maids,” fdl cruel¬ 
ly substantkl, who had driven out, 
by a shorter road, to eat oysters, 
which are here very delicate. Upon 
another oceasimi, to follow mit the 
book, we did crom the Stygian lake,^* 
bik tbwm was no grfoi ferrymun and 
foatt skiii^ but a very tight whary, 
and a couple of stout rowers. We 
could make nothing either of foe mo¬ 
dem Cocytus, or foe eave of Cerben^, 
and found the Elyskn Fields very 
iteteh indebted to fosir name, whiea 
they still bear, for the attentiem that 
,foey usually exdte. However, .fou 
rtoion being full of extinct volcanoes, 
(foere are twenty-two to be traced bf^ 
tween Vesuvius and Alkmuis,) may 
have possessed, in formeip rimes, a 
more terrific foaracter* and, at all 
events, 90 one will regret aeemg it 
through so flatting a a^ium ps foe 
poem which has given itoriehrity. 

We were very much tempted to rib 
nose at Fusaco, and had already poch 
keted our books, and maps, tm titfate 
impedimente,' piuparatory toan utriKk 
upm smne oysters; but our gui^ in^ 
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^ted upon pushing on to our place 
pf embarkation, ai^ ^intcd to the 
declining sun as a prom of the neces* 
rity of the measure. Vwrjr'rehictant- 
ly, then, we obeyed; when a new event 
occurred to excite our,tempos, alrea« 
dy a little ruffled by the loss of our 
dinner. 

Our coachman, upon ^e pica of bad 
roads, but, as we imagined, Arom an 
unwillii^ness to return to town in 
the dark, refused to driveds to'Hinis^ 
cola, and would neither be gained by 
coiuiing nor money; so, after a vedley 
of abuse, bestowed upon him by An- 
giolo, who fought our battle like a 
true cicerone, we set off on foot. 

Passing the Campi Eli.sei,' and the 
Mare Morio, or Lethe, after three 
miles, we approached the sea; where 
we saw our boat riding at her moor- 
ings, and soon after .ear four red-cap* 
ped sailors ran out of a little hovel, 
under a tall cliff, calling to us to has¬ 
ten, as the wind had got up, and, the 
sea might prevent our getting to Is¬ 
chia. 

We stopped only to buy a jug of 
wine, and to roast some e^s in the 
ashes of an expiring fire, and then 
walked to Miniscola, a hay, which is 
s^ to derive its name from the troops,, 
garrisoned at Misenum, being exer¬ 
cised upoTt its sands—^h^ce called mi* 
litum s^ta. Here we had scarcely 
^anced at the islands we were going 
to, when the boatmen seized upon us, 
and bore us, one after the other, 
through the surf to the boat; and 
iSien they pulled off, making a loud 
Shouting to encourage each other to a 
rigorous effort—their spirits being a 
enlivened by the wine which 
they bad hmi drinking on riiore. 

"As we waved a farewell to Angiolo, 
who Stood bawling out his '* Addto, 
siguori, state ri bene f' on the shore, 
w« all praised his foreright in provU 
fflng i^ainst fleshly’* wants ; and im- 
m^ately cut some slices from a ham, 
on which the cook had carved a g^ 
te^ne face, (for at Naples everything 
has its oraameut,) and, with our eggs 
and sompi fruit, made a very respect¬ 
able meat. The wine, too, passed gai¬ 
ly fhnn band to hand, notwithstand¬ 
ing the difficulty of drinking in a 
kat. \ 

’We'iowod dose in by Prodda and 
Vivara, and, after eight mtlea’ pull, 
got into ^lightfril, clear, smooth wa- 


ter,^under the castle, just as the rich¬ 
er l%ht, after the setting of the sun, 
fdl wi^ a glowing, ruby hue, upon 
the rock, which lifts the fortress on 
high. 

Our first step, on landing, was to 
reconnoitre, the " nobile locanda,” or 
inn; whkh ’not proving a very invi¬ 
ting (me, our intention of proceeding 
to Signor Monti's, at Ijb Sentinella, 
wasi&nified to a couple of ciuvciaj, 
or doUKey-drivers, who had been nar¬ 
rowly watching our movements. They, 
in a few minutes, returned with a ccii- 
ple of somari, and we were puzzled 
by seeing them shut tiie gate of tlic 
court-yard where we were standing, 
although we made them understand 
that another ass was req^uired. 

Upon our insisting, after a great 
deal of scolding, that the door sliouM 
be opened, the cause of this mystery 
appeared—for in rushed a score of ri¬ 
val proprietors and beasts, and a most 
absurd scramble commenced. My two 
mounted friends were nearly borne 
down by the rush of quadrupeds and 
nien; and I myself pulled ahont by a 
dozen fellows at once, who contended 
for my prefermice, each extolling the 
superior merits of his ass, and holding 
out his stick for my grasp—it being 
the etiquette in these transactions, 
that if yOu take the hastone, you are 
pledged for the aomaro. It was only 
by fighting our way through tlie 
throng, that We esdip^ I^ing trodden 
under toot, oT stunned by such a con¬ 
fusion of tongues, human and bestial, 
as was never elsewhere heard. We 
rede about four miles in the dark to 
our tCriing-place; and, arriving very 
much fatigued, were pleased to find a 
house fittm up as well as any second- 
rate hotel in Naples; where, after 
washing dotra some maq^aroni with 
the whwe tschian wine, vve gladly re¬ 
tired to sleep* ^ 

Althou]|h we rose with the sun on 
the following day (33d), we found our 
donkeys ready for a climb up the peak 
of EpomSo, the high conical hill which 
is so remarkable a feature in all views 
of these iriands; and we forthwith 
trotted off to Foria, a little town about 
three miles off, to the westward. The 
mountain is quite inaccessible on the 
side towards, the Sentinella, and the 
road, or rat^r path, winds quite round 
to the offride, and, after two or three 
miles, becomes so narrow and steep 
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that you appear to be asceuding a Italy. paiim a 

ladders And indeed this idea is aua* oar guides pointed OTt to us tha 
gested without any great stretch of .the white-vashedharinita^ ai^ ah^I of 
imagination} for in many plaois st^s patroiMaiat of inar^j^s^^e o^eot 


arc fastened across the pathway, and 
the poor little panting MaatB ofatnber 
up with difficulty ftom- one step to 
another, uiged on by a strange gut¬ 
tural cry trora the guides^ and by 
cruel punches on the rib% Itom a 
short cudgel, vhich niey -iocessanti- 
ly apply in ^s way. These feHoHrs, 
if they are brutal in the treatment <u 
their Huey, are, however, apiaaipgl]]^ 


of our toil, a few hundred fee^,frOm 
us, but only to Ik reaebru by a path 
^ inereaiung steepness, nere, 

wlten the full blase of the sUo made 
US unwilling to climb on foot, ouir 
guve out. We stopp&l a 
U^ddusmsebat^e of hicks and blows 
prhich the men wme preparing fpr the 
beasts i and were rather amused at one 
of the drivdrs immediately praying fiw 


attentive to every uaut and look « h^lp to the saint whose sanctuary we 
the rider; and, to give them their duo, approaching. “ NiedU, 

are very n«dVe and divertiag. They da sjuto a qUesti ciuccj !!' said he, in 
keep up a continual gossiping about a suppliant tone. ^ We halted, to give 


all the great men, with their no leM 
great wives, children, and. chamber¬ 
maids, who have gone up befpte yoU; 
and of bow some went up to ^eteb, 
and some to dine, and others to pray; 
and they do not forget to give you a 
heightened account of die {urceents, or 


l^n Nicola time to .attend ^to .the ap¬ 
plication, and the ciucy to gut refresh¬ 
ed ; and then xu^uted to the hermit- 
age.i Two comfortable-looking Frah- 
ehcans, ioi-4kant hermits, and a basr 
ket-full of, materials for our ealaruoae, 
awaited us here. The red wine, by 


buona mmo, which they have reoeived the , way,, which grows under the pr<^ 
on different occasions. We remarked tee|ioo of the smnt, and bears his 


as we proceeded, that ihc feottscs were 
like those described in. eastern eokh- 
Iries. They consist of ’i^veral low 
buildings of one story,' ter¬ 

raced roofs, and a parapet romid 
border. The pomegranate and dg 
trees about them, ana the vines train¬ 
ed over frames, and formtod u 
awning,under which mostqftujgWe^e- 
hold duties are perfofin^jipa- the 


nt^, is an excellent restorative after 
the and should be graiefuHy 

retoemhfr^d % tourists. After f?- 
plortog ,a iabyrinth of little cells, cut 
m the solid ro(i cl‘ the pl3<;e, we 
mounted to the telegraph-station on 
the top, wlienee there is a, view, the 
most striking, perhaps, of all H^- 
terranean prospect, except that from 
Etna. A tliicK mist, attracted to the 


clumsy antique-looking lybjig raountaiu, as is alw^a observed about 

about, took nothing jd'dm the resesp- noon, smd banging in the calm sleepy 
blatice. As for the peoiplei;' they ate air, like a curtain, about fijrty feet 
rude and priiatUyO enbS^ Ip thetr distent, all rbttnd|hetpmmit,preven|.* 
appearance to pate for an.t0dibtvums. 

I must not, howin^; that we 
met the prettiest createtre ptaginable, 
a girl abooiili^h, whpte extremely 

beautiful Hib w, „ ... 

were well set off by the jstaod cos- SUVius, £?«dually tapetmg in|p. two 


remarkable object. ' It rises firbin the 
whale circumference, eJ^t the east 
end, to a greater ekfvsition than Vc- 


tume, a short drcte of v^y coarse 
striped doth, and a bibb handkerchief 
tied over the hair, in a bow under 
the diin, showing the. i^reh^ and 
eyes; the simple.but smartehwldng 
fashion of the youE^misBesbrtre. The 
older females pride them^''^ upon a 
more formidabta piece of hcad.^ar,'!^, 
a large white dod), Ifixlded apput ,a 


spiry points, so acute that, 

a you, look direedy down.updt the 
8 and , vildnges,. oa uMtt a map. 
The vinea »e*U eta ap.w««d out up«, 
treUi^, and ion said,,td. a peculi¬ 
arly yiv^ diit,!to the In summer.. 

'But there was, 

enough of #^n to,0i|^rittt with 
hoary,sidea the^en^pe^, and;ir^ 


square frame,phtotd oh tlte^head,and abroad tmd qf ,layai„frhtem twf» or 
hanging from ij^ jo tte,io shade the three cpnturiea qgo^ 
face and ncfck. We were sorry to tee volcano uito wie From this 
them ail holding out the hand, and heighti top, we could see the shoalb, 
begging with that piteous whine which beautifully mottled, fiWmingT a fame 
diBRf&ccs the of the south of rouud the islitud^ and the wftfee pcco« 

VotoXVlt. SH 
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■ s 1 ita hup fttwn thc Wlieu we got back to oui‘ inn, wc 

'dfit vellow of the shore, to the deep- found our host exercising his functions 

^ ^ the af^oon’s ievee of clients in his consulting-room. 

nJ^^rfiS^rSida and ^Mands Wn had alshnn opportunity of paying 

bSfo?0 weKur smL!X «hote the Si|»orine hpe to l^st some ^ 

, airnntn r'iv<>p 1 tn tn falahtift. ' tihe rtdiest specimens of the Ischian 

into new. Unwillingly* we twft our- gtatm dt pt^ ^ey ^ 

selvesfrom this deliglitM gf®,£r thfSrtion of 
a downward course to the other houto ut kid om »r tne reemnon w 

c?d of the island. Our donkevs, Jie 

i« tft tiiA .satisfaction of all uailSes, Summer; and threinMy ana inicin 

rs.TiSmsiSr's f^isss^iivs. 

£rS£Su*S|t '=?!=fesS 

himaplf in their bdklf. We had The figs are hefo apBt, andtne cut 

3 £\o SS hiS «rt«Si«f W. “ f* 

0«tmai.j.S|»iS«g»iama4S^ ftcylo»- 

} pseciplc^ <m the Way dww». 


like a doaUe fig. 

v'oTiampenuitsirvaseeuadas 

'Bt mns om»batiBeiwa>, «um duidkefim." 
'.•■ SSemoN. ^ ■t'J’ 2, line 121. 

' . ‘^ilk’spitto ®f in « tonr i>y 

Monti has in 


ous precipices, <m me way iktwb. One 
part must strike every person who 8 e« 

It the island has been i»m]^letew 
cracked by some tremendous ^mwl- 
sion of nature, and there aw ,^rores^ 

more than one hundred fe© -'* 

t ineeUng at different jpkwWj/Thfe’pa^’ ^nliaella and 

at one'^WHUt, winds dbwU.tn wbeiW ' ^ j 

two of ^ese yawning ctaimfes end# walk^ to Is^ia^ we dehgbtwl 

the narrow,bed of at riielbat^ <tf ?n 5 SSminl all thj 

of the cleft* but jtfe sdll much below stock of Mtto, a^ consumiog au tnt 

the passenger; who, looking up at the milbllhd White, Weed that i^d be 
KSSi^vTScsthel hollowed S0«t8 “f ^akem 

So S to kTthe dwelUngoof -W ‘ft « ^ 

tihe mde ab&nes. Some ofXese nfldewto^i^houtanythmg like 
SLStfoi ^ St® inhabited, by a 'due gprmangmng; &r there is 

SS! SSo-SS people, itS a ttog‘i30#t/^^able, m ‘»ftle lta. 

fte SoKSpicttnbfowWch 

I hav^wn no P& 1 &.,-. vr' 1^0 w f jh 

We rcach!S;ft|cliia,;l^"a L n^ lP Srthis 

uriihmit thueh worth re- Ift: ■ would eeem^ .howwiiTi tnat tnis 

Sfttednr SrSinTSvJ&« to ke of tmlrse exists only at a d^- 

- !Ia Sentin^a Wefooked at the Stii^ 'taUee ftom iarge-towi»; for ^ere the 

di dtuavticci^ whhih aiWTOphUredusi markii)|iH'Bi« abufidan^ supplied, and 

baths, rauch^batedfbr t£c»«<?f 

rheumatism and otherWjali^ics, Htnre im ara:the " nu 

ore different tnbdea'of applying 

' vtdeanir impreunatioh of tM soft ^ ll^be m!^ to dfepoee of ,food enough 
. bath* for^SiSg k'^aashing the doben meagto peasants. We nw 

w,muao» of .h, 
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numerous {population of rabbits^ under of misty unrealityt wlwn magnified by 
the protection of the ** Mighty Hon- tiE^e haze whijsih liira ujwn the water In 
ter" o£ Naples,) wo baulw into .(Ite i^ry warm Though ao early in 
little of Chiatalella, at the west Uieycar, we were glad to idt under the 
end of Frocida. We landed here nrlth rihaue of our umnmllas, for the broad 
one of the boatmen for u , end aub glared upon us with ** canicnlar" 
ordered die rest tomeet ua uiMaidno. beat Our three oarsmen had stripped 
Procidaisa v^s^guliurplacu/jUs Cb|^se|res to tbehr inner garments, 
grratcst length is thnlb mdes, ipd yet and a ydung lad, swardiy » an Indian*. 
It is said to contain 18,^0 {leo^to jund said .t^t more clad, sat ^uatted np in 
we were inclined to biE^eve tMs, Cor :tiie ^ked stem, steering with an oar, 
our walk of two miles was through one. ;nod looking almost as much Idee a ba 
continued line of houses, witti. Othor boon .Os the litUe figure* of San Qiu* 
streets and lanes bra]]d:i}iig off from it. ^pe, which was carved upon the 
The inhabibrnts live by shiF»huilding stem, for, the {«rotcetion of the little 
and trading, and ate s^ yery crafr« 

good seamen. V^tablaaare ,I.t is 4 Way with these fellows to cn- 

from Naples, and n^ing is f* raised” courage ha^oth® in rowing by talk- 
hare but shi^ and men^ Exc^ the ing over the enjoyments which await 
dress of the womm, however> there i$ them on slume^ They diverted us by 
nothing in the place very metuyesque^ cxelairaing, eyffy how fwid then, ** An- 
So, quite satisfied with our walk diamo! 'Icsta |^->msm}areino maeche- 
Uie island, during whicdi we made no roni, beveremo buon vlnol” and some- 
discoveiy, except that of a "granny, titqes, awa^, my boys!” and 

school," oonducted upon ^ same prin- similar phrases, pidted up frenn tlic 
dples as simfiar histiltetions in Mid-. 'British tars, who ore fitvourites 
dfesex or Hampshire, we made mif at Naplqa, and have some reason to be 
way to our place Ma- soi wStk ^ classes. By Ihe time we 

rino, the great po^t of it 's, him lookedagain and again at the glow- 

semidrcular quay, half a ^e ip ex- ing scene, read oor b^ka, and emp* 
tent, and crowded with Hdii^ng atid, tlw, wi^ the assistanoe of the boat- 
sailors. Flero we waited only jto have then, a hnge fisgon of wine, which we 
some mutton fr^ by afni^tore pib- .l^jiaid in at ]^odda, we found our- 
h’co,and,indiffin!ent.ways,tbpro^aioD: selves running fast into the white 


our b®k f&t her nextlmyage, and then 
took onr departure for 
This was out grcatml^elN^t, fiir the 
distance is twonty-fivf^^imhP^ and 
we w®enoit sure of island 

befmc sunset Butevdys^i^ invited 
to the task. It waa .imdtt. A perfect 
calm-.(he soft blue ah^£liy motionless, 
and the umufifed water* rivalUtm it in 


beach, the.mily landing-ploee of Capri. 

H®e a smuing, bSek-eyed aarasel 
stood ready to take our " ro&t," and 
showtbc way todieliocanda* She had 
her hair gathered into a knot behind, 
and,tranmxcd by two silver bodkins, 
on one of which was ahand, and on the 
other a small globe. Tins we found to 
be the costume of the place. We fol- 


trsm^rency, displayed .0e^^auow of lowed h® up a steep zigzag road to (he 
the bg|t*a ill»broad graving, principal town, which stretches across 

lines, Cueing uik>U the clear saiuly a little pUin in ^centre of tlic island, . 
bottom. On mmng forward, n ruck, and which, though yery.higdr above 
or shoal, ® ia^e btanohiog marine Uie water's cd^, is quite lew when 
plant, thotmh ^wied ymuld be eompared witli tbe.towering diS, and 
ao refraeteu and brba^tj^.tovthe overnafi^ngvolumtu of reck, that sur- 
surfocc, as to sorest the femr that the round the valley, 
keel of the boat would strike, upon it* 'l!he departing lighi aent ds under 

1 shidl always look biw^ with plea- jibe humbic but .wricoime roof of <dd 
sure to that afternoon, wh^, after Boclude broad grin-t' 

getting Itolf opr TOW over* w^ stndd. a^ ping rivUity^p can recommend, al- 
MUt equidistantfeorntJ^Nd^numpalbb- thqugh.riiedni'p^%pasring herself, 
jeotoinfrm Bayofjtiiidtei^ for a eeniuu.B|i^<kw Anaatakia Trami, 

abrupt d^QL^^^rt bef^ us—the to wheue h^to we had be^ directed.'* 
tapiering Jsehia, yesuvius, Af^r a lihathm .bf 

and the high®b|Hdl <ri‘ Mopfe Sapt' ct^idholp^ wUh rieCpt*^^ 

Angelo, dp the oMairitocoastr-allsb^^ pec4'dbig% We 

in shudowy.;outlma;^d t^lung a leek sought <mr pt^s.' 
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SiSth.—We \lteie motiihted on oui* 
donkey, and fidlowing the winding 
path that leads to the east^ cliff, 
fore the sun was up* Capri, it this 
end, jnrows narrow, while, tnodi^iihg 
gradually from the Cetihreiit shoots up 
into a tall roekr hettltaiid. On the 
barren sloping <mle« of this ridge, the 
soil has been oitested on iti way dowti^ 
ward by imml^rless terrains, formihg 
little iUpS'Of land, freonently not two 
yards wfde,'fan)t'au cultivated witH the' 
most thrifty imlUstiy. ’These Uttfe 
pbntations were now quite brilliaiit 
with the emerald hue of the “canapt^^ 
and the young wheat,-which coptFalt> 
ed beautifully with the gcejf 
loured olive, and the orange proves of 
darkest green, which flUed the'^valTey, 
and the sheltered hollows on the rides 
of the long ascents We poised the bold 
ruin of an octagonal tower called the 
Pharos, and next came to the Palace 
Of Tiberius. Of this edtifice, tlwee 
dous bal]s,:^Qd aomO very extonriye 
iubstruetiohs, dl showing the adtoitii-" 
Me masonry of that Jiferiod, retoain. 

This worthy'recKiae is Krid to haVo 
built twelve villas Upon hfil favourite 
iriand, arid the mins of ah atdpfai^ 
theatre, and other tokens of imperial 
residence, are shown;' Some of thoSe 
precious artteies, too, ndifeh are seretto^ 
cd from the ^blmgsae in the "camM* 
d^i r^wn^f' of the Museum 

urNaples,were found liere. However, 
fotgetting this, we were called upon 
to admire the commanding situation 
of the building, so often remarked of 
antique residences. Chrabing to thfe 
top of the hermitage, which stands 
within the prednets of the pahee, »to5 
upon the verge of the highest ctifii we 
found ourselyfea appatently £00 feet 
above the sea, whia\ roHed beneath. 
The rival bays of Naplcii and Sorento 
lay extended before i» y the high pfo^ 
tnontoty which separates them, crosa- 
ed by the rugged ridge of 
gelo, taking its root In both 
stretches out to within three mm^ Of 
Capri. The morning broke over the 
rite of Pestum, and printedj in 
geous coloum, the heavy‘rioud^ whirii 
the Ecuuhwind had rmeA during the 
night. Wtr-eouM trace the eontihtterfc 
range of imdldin^ fa 'the>dlhrir’bi^, 
by a broied udiito Sne, exfendi%, &t 
f Beverr4 m^ee," iioira tlte extremity of 
’ PoiiUpOi to the foot of V^ivhni; BUt, 
at thh distance, were Very much 

:dimm»hcd. St Ejfco, ami even the 


loftitor position of Camaldoli, dwin¬ 
dled into insigniftcaricf—only the vol- 
<5400 looked high, apd Sant* Ange- 
te burying its head in clOuds. Capri, 
sever^lflrom the mainland, formsa na-' 
tural btoafc>^waW, dtfeading the Bay 
of Napito fMnst the ftirious gales 
from 'tMisdunii||rd, of whirii we had 
now kn, exceHem example. But al¬ 
though we enjioyed the sublimity of 
the storm, and, I beliefs, said some- 
thingabout “the breesy call of incense- 
hitoathii^ morn," yet 3 Ve looked with 
rather grim anticipation at the huge 
^riitig waves that ro^ed in long ridges 
hetweeti ds an4.thc omosite cape. We 
agreed, that althbu^ three weeks migh t 
he agmeabiy spent in this island oy 
those who had Come S propotito, yet 
to become defrnua by the gMs of the 
winds and waves foft that period, (no 
Uncommon occurrence,) would be a 
bore,"—and, berides, prevent fifty 
ether tomblm .which we had on hand. 
And thVn wethemghtof St Helena and 
ihr.isto resided (3, tne'assodatton being 
^itora! i tor Capri was, in Mu^at's time, 
TOTtamabded by .Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
'fmii a Statihri .tot..a. British squadrmiy 
until los]^:noo'to aifma, to an asSaiUng 
p^rty frdm.tho shore.. After paying 
tl^ old grey-headed Capucin, who is 
dignified wuhJhq tifte^ pf Hermit, for 
tossing some stones dowp tiie cliff to 
satisfy Us of ito height pnd perpendi¬ 
cular elevation, w.e tetUriied to our inn 
—^and, after breakTast, proceeded to the 
tmtern end of the island. Riding 
along vre.'eamc to' a ralige 

6f roektr frobtltii to the centre of the 
pdiicU, and pUto^etely dividing it into 
an upj^ and ti table of laud, 
while It foftos ari'-inaccpBaible boun¬ 
dary between them* A flight of £3o 
steb.v, the onlyfseei}\^flsto asmooth 
ana fertile pjato^ sluing from these 
high clifih fo'.thfr sea; to' ii*® midst of 
thw blato, in gardens,, 

ttonds And Cii^^ a htopf little town, 
’tojuihug A.del^ntful cliroate from its 
isievatSon—and, fr^ its deluded po-- 
sitfoh, havinga bCcUtiilr oir of serenity 
and aiillnetis, Wo to the For- 

torarA di Barbatossa^ a totnerf ^th|c . 
towCr, pri’ChOd upon the loltiest range 
’bf^edpictol and 
well to fhto u,|]perwdr|if, fro.flippy, 
below its 'rito,. aito !sq«toht"*ii^n, tho 
btoch, having yesol^l to,make SEttof- 
fort to erdto ovri^. to Ma^t. As soon ^ 
as our btoft s^l past t^o towering rock 
which is crhwnod by iTiie imperklruin. 
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she began to feel the dire tossing of 
the frothy wares; and our boatmen, 
though some of the stoutest of the si¬ 
newy islanders, strained as they leaned 
at full length over their oars. In these 
seas, the oarsman always stands to row* 
and pashes, instead of pulling towards 
him the oar, affirming tnat more power 
is gained in this way. Be this as it 
mav, we had a very difficult task oS it, 
and got so confoundedly sick, that we 
resolved to abjure all fs^d exc'ur«ona 
for the future, and wished that Tibe¬ 
rius had taken his cursed rocks with 
him, when he made his cxit> instead of 
leavingthem**in ffie wide wide jM«j,''^as 
a trap to the curiouf. These an^y feel^ 
ings, however, were dissipaira when 
we glided into the sheltei^ haven of 
Massa, where all was sunny, and warm, 
and still; ami when we heard the noon¬ 
tide chirrupping of theCiOAi.a,and the 
lazy song ot' the fishermen, as they sat 
mending their nets. We lingered nere 
to let the detestable feelings of (he 
‘ ‘ maUdi-mttre" go off, comfortin^attiw 
selves with roso/toj and liking In me 
sun until we were restored^ .then;'we 
piled our baggage upon the back of a 
" gahint'uvmo" eat peasant, and be^n 
our march to Sorenm. The road leatb 
'through a most beantiful, popnlous 
country, facing the setting sun, and 
therefore very forward. The plain 
Sorento is a semicircle of two or threfe 
miles long, bordered by high cliffs t<^ 
wards the sea, and girt in by an am*i 
phitheatre of lofty, piemres^e hflls.,. 
Three princi^l towns, and innume¬ 
rable white buildings of diffident kinds, 
are dispersed about, Uol but 

forests of orange, and hlossomit^ al-. 
mond and peach trees, mingled vHth. 
vines, pomegranates, myrtles, and 
unnumbered aromatic and flowing 
shrubs. It is, in short, a sort iff para¬ 
dise, famous for calves, and dcnkey.s 
as b:4; and as obstinate aa mules,, and 
the fattest womah upon earth, who" 
keeps the dirtiest that 

ever went by that title. Donna Uosa 
(certainly u fbll-blown pna) welcomed 
us to her pig-sty, aod prchnised to pro¬ 
vide sumptuottaly for our enterta^-. . 
ment, while, to '^Ve her ,time,i;|fe, 
walked to the home bfTsnso. ^ 

This etknds upon ed^ of the 
cliff, that is to say, ibdi of it mi 
did not tumble ddwH Mo the, 

Rome time back, and whttfo to 

be the only imrt nafodthall]^ iniiaVled 


by the poet. With this ommi of dis-^ 
appointment on our minds, we return¬ 
ed to satisfy our appetite, (now consx- 
derabiy revived from its temporary 
extinction by the “ moving accidents 
by sea,”) with the di^es which the 
odious ingenuity of our hostess had 
prepared.. We were assisted in omr. 
search a^ something eatable, among 
t}i« farr^ of messes set befiire us, by 
two comely daughters of the *1 house, 
who, with that familiarity which per¬ 
vade the manners of all classes in this 
free and emy land, were lolling upon 
the table, mingling in the conversa¬ 
tion, and puffing off their dishes.— 
”Ma, come Signore! non lei place 
umidoCaroki e huon- 
ksirao, eccellente—Gosa stupefida 1”— 
" .Oibo! quanto sono curiosi qnesti 
Inglesil” After coffee, the edd lady 
proposed that we should hear some 
music; and, at our request, one of the 

rag^zSc*'—Signora M8nuekiij|Mm)d 
up with a yom^ brother todiMW the 
Tarantella; whne a lad who was there 
played toe gtiitar, awl. tbe " signora 
inadre” beat toe tambourine,,and sang 
a ^t eff mon^nous ditty, shaking 
.Ifor.fat sides with the ^eatest expres¬ 
sion of delight. This national dance 
is very lively, and resembles a Spanish 
bolero; tbej^rfermers snapping their 
fingers in imitation of castanets, while 
they advance and retire, .and chase 
each other about in a variety of evo¬ 
lutions. Donna B,osa regretted much 
that her unwieldy pro^rtioos pre¬ 
vented her from exhibiting iuj^ Ta¬ 
rantella—^but displayed her. hibsical 
taints by singing over oil the popular 
uixs of the place', until, exhausted with 
her efforts, she called off her “ bam- 
bine” as toe styled them, smd li^t us 
•to repose. 

S^th.—We rode to-day through tlw 
jatne rich country to Vico; and then, 
by a most abominable road, along the 
forecipUous base of Monte S. Angelo^ 

• to CasteUantore j where, finding tho 
rainy wcatoer, which hod just set in, 
likely to be of some days* continuanee, 
wo took , a carriage home-to IKaples. 
And hero > we wore a^n ioKtunate ; 
for, after three days td ineoaumt rmn; 
from a sudden chan^ in therWHid,^ 
Vesuvius wasM^n tsmto with snow, 
awl toe sonr wi«b» kenta®. 

ramblers whlhiu dp9ia< 
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M. GOnKITAOr. 

TO THS J&DITOK OF OLACXWOOb's MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

In the article on America, contain, act U|>on his head, and with no snste* 
ed in your 95th Number, are some itanW Mt acorns for S7 days. Provi- 
well.eanied compliments to. a gentle* dea<», however, favoured his exer- 
man of iqilendid talents, the architeet tions, end he found himself in a fo> 
of sirnie of the most important build- reign country safe from his enemies, 
in^ in the United States, AI. Gode- In the meantime, the commandant of 
froy, who, as your correi^ndent ob* the fortress had been cited by Fouche 
serves with great truth, wasf served to answer for the escape of his prison- 
out in Amwica.*' There is, howevOr, er* Tlws reacted the eat of the Count, 
one wint iu which he is m^taksii,. who did n<rt hesitate on the line of 
and I am sure you wiU allow me a conduct be ouj^t to adopt. He hast- 
corner to set the matter .iu its. |«ro|Wt ened hatk to Aar frtisan, and saved the 
light. ^ life of his gaokr,tU the sacrifice of his 

The writer of the article in question own liberty f and {as he had every reason 
has represented part of the design Of io svfpos^ (f his Ufa, 
one of the churches-—erected under That such a man should be in a 
ins supointendence, to be ^ a plagia. state of destitution, with the talents 
rismi|fl|jm the St Stephen's of Sir he possesses, and the trials he has un- 

toph^Wren." The plan may be in’ .der^ne,isamelaneholyreflection. He 
some respite the same, but the raeiit . ^serves to bo better known—his high 
of the design, as of its coin|d<^nn): .honour^ his unimpeachable 

longs to M. Godefroy, wlmnev^r spw', '.juEib^ly, his splendid acquirements 
any elevation of St Stephp'^ Ite in Ine arts and sciences, and in litcra- 
saw the churdi itself on bis ai^ivsl in combined with his high rank and 
Englanil for the first time, in 1818, lomer station insodety, proclaim him 
many years after his own was entirdy an ornament to his own or any other 
finishetl. ^ country; I offirr this tribute of justice 

While on this subject I feel an ir*- to his diairacter without his knowledge 
resistible desire to rescue this heroic or eon'sent, .and witliout any commu- 
and truly noble character from tiie Dication with him (direct or indirect) 
obscurity in whiduhe is now living In bn the subject. My object is not to 
the :^ghbourhood of the taetn^to- soUcil peottMaty assistance—such a 
Us. 4b indeed deserves a better fate, would hurt his feelings, end. 

In the war of La Vendee, he was if khown to him, call forth from him 
one of the most distii^uished an immsdla^ disclaimer. There is, 
era. At his own expense he raised however, a inode by which he may be 
and equipped a n^imentfor flie Kii^, essentially served. His military edu- 
fought, bled, and, aftw bdiig left for cation led hi® te the study of fortifi- 
dead on the field, was hnpdsoned, and, Gattpii,and ti^ce of architecture, in 
ultimately exiled for his tmexampled whl^ if his nudities were ona* called 
exertions for the Royal cause; hut the fl8%ould soon acquire the 

brightest oart of his diaracter remains mfgna of wbcuiing ease and comfort 
to Be told. AfteV undogoiiq; the hor«. at a p^od of life, when, with a body 
rm of solita^ conflnemaiC in a for* shattisudhy womids, andja mind bro- 
tresa in the Pyrtsnees, H. Godbfiny ken by raistWtines, his sufferings must 
(properly (k^t'StMard) eilheted hw need altevisttem 
escape, but biei^ a nolfleinffii'm h^. ; I have the honour to be, ■ 

, rank, and dettemined l^avery;^ his - Sir, 

cape was soon dlseo^teved, wid he wa#yopr very^obedient servant, 
'•hunted by geitt Canines, and even by jj, 

hkn^unos, iu the moantabi^ a price February iff, tswd. ' 
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AFRir NONSKNSe. 

A Fragment, 

I. 

This being the first of Aprils we intend 
To launch mt on our tbeine without a fetter; 

Awl, All-Fools-Pay to fooUry being friend, 
lleally, morp absurd we are the bettor: 

The Muse upon a Hunt*the*<3owk we'’U send. 

To roam tne world at large ; in abort, we’li let her 
Tread where she lists the pastures-of the season. 

Smirk in her sleeve, and crack her thumbs at Reason. 

II. 

Look through th/ telescope—^what dost thou 'spy ? 

Nay, jade, behave thysdf, and smooth thjr cheeks; 
Lo I Beothom weaving systems for die sky ; 

Jack Bowling mowiug purse-proud on the Greeks ; 
Westminster MiU down-pommeihng .TefBrey’s fry; 

And Place up bodi to articles and breeiLs ; 

The word is vulgar in th.;8e nicest tim^. 

However, wt> can't hdp it —for it rhymes. 

HI. 

Behold Fraadsculus—behold how great 
Is Blue and Yellow on the Writer Tam, 

Ope but the boards y0u meet him at the rate 
Before Broughom^s bnnglc, or AfocCulfuch'a bam ; 
Oh, yes 1 the w(teld hath nothing seen of late 
So powerful as 'Hieodric, film and fiara. 

Butter and shutter ; bh, we can asmtre a 
Feast in the Bitter Bate, and Aetellura. 

IV. 

Brally, since first we leam’d the A, B, 0, 

We ne'er clapp'd eyes upon a cleverer thing ; 

The bantam Frankie, with a crow so free, 

'I’o speckled Gk»rtrude iwlles with spruce wing; 

As fond of love as Cockn^s of Bohea ; 

And jaunty as a crooua m green Spring ; 

Sweet, pitetty creature i pity ye're so littfe, 
llunning somu lunall risk of j^inon'a spittle. 

V. 

What have we next ? Beneath a Lion's skin. 

Behold an As> I-—How splendidly be kicks! 

Heavens f was not that a moat mujeitic grin 1 
Diable Boitenx! the Devil on '!l^o Sticks! 

Look how he rears f—well, ne'er our life within 
Had we sudi fUn; in melody how mix 
The growl and bray,--Haaaitt 1 ne never wearies. 

Still serpughtier, stiu fUnnier, a New Serica I 

VI. 

Lo! how they wait*—qoad»ille--and reel—and jig—. 

Lambs with long norna, and Doi)kiee with loteg earn, 
Wioompte with French coat, driveller wi^ White Wig, 
Cockneys With tcapota, Taylors whh thi^ shcaite; 
Sleck-hcaded dwndevpates, with paunifiies big, 
Phrenologcra to sense in long armaxs, 

Astronmnets pursuing fitlling stars, w 

And poets blundering hymns to Dianars! 

vn. 

Well, that is putty.lo! a fresh battalion— 

There, with a wiring-cap upon his pate, 

I.iunto reigns; bedde lum sighs Pygmalion— 
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CApril, 


Promemd» de tTieo/f. 

He wecpa for Sally, and his pimpled atate! 

While }iroud Prioca Johnny, on « spavin'd stallian. 

Canters to Hampstead with a breech elate ; 

Note ye his jacket—know ye not his hurry ? 

He's off with Tima to 'unt the 'ares in Sorr^. 

KOBTH« 

Stop, stop, ODohaty; Make a halt in time, nr t could kwear yon will grow 
personaL 

* ■' euOHaaT?^ . 

Fboo, phoo-roydn are turiang devilish nice. {Crumples the MS. tagethert 
and cigar WtA it in a ktfffl') 


raOStaKAJJE UE TIVOLI. « 

^ir, the Sprig <if ShiMah, S^t , 

1- 

O, France is the region of caricature. 

And a regular Frenchman's a gig to be sure, 

With his apple^^green breeches andplum^ccdmu’d coat; 

We visit his country to guttle and adoff^ 

He sips his eati-guere^ fkek ne’er the' worse off J f . 

We laugh at his bowing apd jerking address,* 

Jle laughs at our strut and our swagger ho hss— 

^ With his apple .green hreedbes ana^plum-ctdour’d coat. 

On the day that poor Bl.ahchaid>']NQd09.^^h^«^t, 

A Briton and Frenehm^ togph^ 

Tight stays, arm in arm with fte' jdum-colonr’d coat: 

“ Don't ask me," says Jhdl» havp witnew’d the whole, 

I'd have riidc'd. my own ni^k to have saved the poor soul." , 

*' Mon Dieu T said the Oaul, with a shrug and a stare, 

" C'est afft-eux,! jc frcinis!—mate, ce n'est moo affaire"-- 
—Curse his applergrcen breeches and plum><»knir'd coat. 

S. 

Just then, the bluff Britos ran foul In hte hast^ 

Of a quiet tdd man wi A a Croix 4e Malte graced,. 

In apple-green breeches ^BSd plpm-colourd coat ; 

My countryman cried-r/^ D—n youi^eyes. Who are you ?” 

The Frenchman said, cahnly, '‘Mi&ejP^o&a^Monideur." 
Thought I, a brave man should be dvil and mild, 

1 blu&'d for old England, and jBdf recdndled,. 

To the apple-green breeches and plum-colodr’d . 

Next the famous Montagues d la Bung we ei^ed,. .. . ~ 

And our fHend^ the yQpu|[ Fresdbn!ia% nmst needs hiive a ride, 
With his aj^ie-gfeen breedies and plpis*ooiosr’d coat 
** How 

" I crave to duwenti ^ a sj^tsmaU," qnoth V; ■ 

" I like ffying leaps, though I oft a ' 

And flying down niBmay b^fdeta^t to|dm, r. ' 

'With hte tq^ple-gyena.sretaKheh and d eoat.’l^''' 

/ - • -. - ' . '■".'■a- s' t 

Hen's a t^alth to good fellows wli#aei^e '1li^lciBg 
l«^'ermhidif in Fnmce wbt.l^nfF^ theydireU,,. .. 

’ Wwur swtfliow-jn^'d OT ujtam-eolomr d edw r . 

■'^e hdte prov^ lo wodd fathom partins egm fight, 

Eet ua live on good termi, <£n4 shnmiSowardly ipite; ■ 
Exchfu^ our good-pointa, and our bad ones i^end. 

And ewwoWvtaijL’d jerkin drake hands as a friend, 

;. i^lh appleipi^njhreeebdi fgitd.^uin-colonr'd coat 
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SctnLLER*S WltHEtMT TftL. 
{^Contkmedftom No,. XCVJII. p, 318.) 


The wanton barbairitjr with whidi 
the Austrian GoT^rnor^ Gesder, re* 
quircd of WilUatn Tell, an unnatural, 
not to say impossible, exhibition of his 
skill in arch^, comes so immediately 
home to the hoaom of every parent, 
that upon it seems to rest the chief in* 
terest of the re.«stablishment of Swiss 
liberty. It is, therefore, needless to' 
preface it by any remarks or exj^na* 
tions. We give the scene, whi^ ter¬ 
minates the 8d Act, 


The transaction takes place in a 
meadow at Altdorf, with trees in the 
fiar^round, and the memorable Hat 
fixed upon a high pole at the back of 
the Bta^. The prospect is dosed by 
the Bannberfff or consecrated Hill, 
above which is seen a snow-capped 
mountain. Two troopers, Fries^ardt 
and Leuthdd, arc u^n guard. 


Frit»». We watch ip vain. Nobody passes here 
To pay tfa' appointed r^erence to the flat. 

This meadow fonberly was like a fair; 

A desert it has se^'d, since yonder scaredow 
Has bung upon file pole. 

Lent. Nothing but poor. 

Pitiful rabble show themselves, and wave. 

For our annoyance, tatter'd cam. Such men 
As are of good repute, will ratner toil 
A weary meuit romid about the village. 

Than their necks before the Hat. 
jf^Vapd^PCrforce 

They this way> when from theeonncil-hoase, 

At noon, they come. I reckon'd on a catclt of'em. 

For no man thought of honouring the Hat. 

Priest Roaselman, m from the sick he came. 

Observed it, and stood right before the pole. 

Holding the Host on high. The Sacristan 
Tinkled his bdl, and alh X with the rest. 

Knelt to the Holy Chie, not to the Hat! 

Lent. Hatk, comrade 1 Vve a shrewd suspicion growing. 
That famre we stand as in file pillory. 

'Tis shamefril that a trooper thus should play 
The sentinel before an empty Hat! 

Sure every honest fellow must deamse us. 

What! to a Hat pay reV’renc©! 'Tis, I trow, 

A sQly orde^. 


Frim* Why not how before 
An emj^ Hat ? To many an empty pate 
None Dentate to bend.. 

(HiLnxGAiU}, MAttuiA, and EuzAavTn, come in with their 
ehtbtrmf nnd eurround the pole.) 

Leut. Ay, ay, fiiou aft 
Such an ometo;^ rascal 1 Willingly 
Would'st thou bring honest people to mUhap, 

Pass whoso list the Hat?—Hy eyes are shut 

MtUiL Chfidftn, time hangs fiie Governed I Kneel down, 

Payhim due tov^E^ce! 

Eliai. Would to Heav’n lic'd go. 

Leaving his Hat to rule I 'Twere better for ui I 
Frieuhardt, (driving them away,) Will yon b^ne, you pack of 
idle go^ps! 
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who cares for you ? Go, send your husbands hither. 

If they have mettle thus to hr&ve the law. 

{The mmen and children go out m one side, as William Tkm , 
carrying his cross-bow, coines in from ihe other, with his Son 
Walter. They pass the Hat without noticing it, and advance 
to tkejront of the Sta^e^ 

Walter, {^nting ^ the Bamberg.) Father, is't true, the trees on 

If they bb wounded with a hatchet, bleed > 

Who says they bleed ? 

Walter, . The master.hei^sman says so. . 

I!e told tiie that the trees were cim^rated,. . 

And whoEO iidured fhetn, when he ^as buried 
Hilt hand would never within his grave. 

Tell. The trees are consented. His. most true. 

See'st thou not yonder ice*<{>cak, ^ose white horns. 

That seem to lose themselves in tbf blue sky ? 

Walter. Those are.the gletschers, that by night so thunder. 

And fling such terribleupon us. , 

Tell. They are ;. and long ago would those kiwines 
Have buried Altd^ in their fall, stood not 
That wood above, the bulwark of the distriet. 

Waiter, (after some eonslderaiioh.) Are there no countries, father, 
free uom mountains ? 

Tell. Those who, descending from our heights, pursue 
The rivers' courses, lower and yet lower. 

Soon reach a level and eRtehaive plain, 

Where mountain cataracts no longer ibatn. 

But, gather'd in fair streams, flow peaoa&illy; 

There the eye scans, uninterraptecC fpoo, { 

Each quarter of the Heavent | there the corn,' 

In lai^ rich fields, laxurianuy grows^ 

And ml the land shows like a ^isant garden. 

Walter. Theh, fadier, why do we not haston down 
To this delightful land, instead of iiere 
Enduring toil and trouble ? 

TelL True, the land 
Is beautiful, and libend Heaven ; 

But those who till it, they do not 
The harvests that they ruift.-. ' 

Walter. Ho they not live, ... 

As thou dost, free upon their patrimony t 
. Tell. The fields belong to Bishops, and ihO 
Walter. At least they can hunt ft^y in thdr forests ? 

TeB^ The game is au their lords* solo j^opsrty. 

Walter. Yet sure diey stay fish freidy in the streams ? 

7W. Rivers and lakes ail to die King belong. 

Walter. Who is this King, of whom sR esem tdiiRid ? 

Tell. He's the protector,, the support of dl. 

Walter. .Have they not courage to proteot themselves f 
TcU. Nose^dim dt^ trust his ne^hhour. 

Walter. I no longer- 

Like this fidr level country. Better live 
’Midst gieischers and lawines. 

Aye, boy, less dsfmer 
Threatens from gUtsehers duA bad inen. 

Waiter. IriOk, fiitber. 

Observe the Hat on yonder pole ? 

TeU. To us. 

What matters hat on pole f Ootne, let ns on. 

'■ ‘ ^44 ke is going, FtwassttARDV stops kim,'presesiing his pike.) 

Ftiess. Stay, I Gorontand you, in the Em^or's name ! 





iSvfaller’a 2'eU^ 

Tdf, {seizing the pike.) What would yoai ? Wll^irofore id|> jou iu- 
tcrccptmc? 

Frim. You have traii^ess’d the law, aod n}U^g<» with us. 
l^eut. You have not paid due rev^nce to the Hat. 

Tell, Friend, let me paes. 

Frina, Away! You must to si^ami ■ ' 

Walter. My Ihther go td prim ? Help 1 Oh he^! 

'• ■ ' ' ^CalUttg tavteirdaihe aide icene.) 

Hither, you men! Qood pe^[do, hmp J &th<3>>-— 

They’re dra^ug hhn to prisoj|.~Hdlp 1 n^'! HHp 1 

(HossatMAK comes on, with the Saetdstan, and three other men.) 
Sacristan, What’fi here to ? 

Rossel. Why lay’st thou hande on him ? 

Friess. He is the ^mpeeov's eneday<-<>a traitor! 

Tell, {^semng him ' A trmtor! I ? 

Roaseh Friend, thou miatak'st; this man 
Is honest, and a worthy dditon. 

Tis William Tell. 

(WAtTEa FoafT comes in. Waetea Tkii. runs to him.) 
Walter. Grandfather, help! They drag 
My father to a prison. 

Friess. Take nitn hence! 

Furst. Forbear! I’ll be his bail! For God's sake, Tdl, 

What has occurred? What means this? 

(.STAOFFACuEa and MetcaTitAt. come on.) 

Friess. He despises 
J^ord Gesslcr's paramount authority. 

And disobeys his edict. 

Stauffl ThisofTdlr 
Meich. Villain, 'tis false 1 ' 

Lent. He honour’d not the Hat." 

Furst. And, tlierefiire, dp you h^lb him to a prison ^ ' 
i'akc m/ eecority, and let him.-go. 

Friess. Give tnou security lor diine own cpuduct J 
We execute out orders. Take him hence! 

Melchthal {to the country peopht.) ’Tis crying violence! Shall we 
endure 

That impudently thus, before our eyes. 

They seize him, 

SacrisiaH. We’re the atron} 9 c^.-~Fncnds, rcdsl! 

Others will hack us. 

Friess. Dare you then oppose 
The Governor’s commands ? 

• {Three countrymen hurry nn hi the Stags. 
Three countrymen. We'll help! We’ll help! 

(HiEDStSAan, MAytcDA, and Ki.iZa»X'1H return.) 
Tell. Go, go, good people! I can help myself. 

Think you, if I weito willing to use force, 

'rheir pikes could terrify me ? 

Mekhthal {to FrieaehardlT) Aye, attempt 
To force him fttm amongst us! 

Stauffocher and Furst. Gently! gently ! 

Friess. {loudly.) Kiot! UebeUion! 

XJduntitig.horas without.) ' 

Women. Here’s the Governor ! 

Friess. (yet louder.) Mutiny ! Insurrection! ■ 
stmff. cry. 

And damoilii^ ^.ou burst! 

Rosselman knd Mekhthal. Prithee, forbear I 

Friess. (yet louder.) Help! Help the servants of the law!' 
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Furst. Here ooDote : < 

The Governor. A)u I how ehall this end ? 

(Gesslek, tvith hisfakon vpon Ms verist, rides ok io the Stage, 
followed by Kodoleh of Habsas, Rooenz, and Bertha, 
and a train (f armed men, who enclose the persons present 
with a circle of pikes.) 

Budolph qf JSarrOs. Boom for my lord ithe Governor! 

Oessler. By force 

Drive them apart. Why do the pei^ dock 
Together thus I* Who was it cried lor help ? 

{General silence.) 

Who W8» it ? I will know. Come ftwwtird, thou ! {To FaiESSHAKPr.) 
1^0 art thou ? Wherefore boldest thou this man r 

{Gives his falcon torn attendant.) 
Friess. Dread Lord, 1 am a soldier of your guard 
Placed as a sentinel befbre the Hat. 

This man 1 seized upon, when he refused 
To pay the reverence i^mointed. {, 

As you commanded^ tow him priacmer. 

And forcibly the crowd attepmt his rescue. 

■Gessler, {after a pasue.) Thus, TeU, dost tluw despise thy £in> 
peaar, 

And me, who rale as his vice-regent here. 

That thou den/st thy reverence to the Hat, 

Placed yonder, as a test of your obedience ? 

The act betrays thine evi^^positkm. 

TeB. Forgive me, good^ Lord, a n^ligence 
That sprang from thou^tlessdes^ not disrespect. - 
Were I discreet, I were not William TeU.—, 

Grant me your pardon. I'll of&hd.no niore. 

Qestder, {after a pause.) !Tis said thou art a master of the Iww, 

And canst wfy the ddlM'st ardier, TeR? 

Walter. That is most trtie, my lord; my father'll sltoot 
An apple from die ben^h, a hundred yards 
Gessler. Is that boy thine ? 

Tdl. He is, my gracious lord. 

Oessler. Hast Uiou mme children? 

TeU. I’ve two boys, my h»d. 

Gessler. And of the two wbitdi dost thou love die best ? 

Tell. My lord, they both alike are deer to me. 

Gessler. W^U, then, if diou canst hit an apple, TeU, 

Upon the bough, an hundred paces distant, < 

Give me a sample of thine afoiery: , v 

Take thy crossbow—*’ds ready to thy hiuid,—• 
ih^pare thy%lf to shoot an apple, placed 
On thy son's head.—And mrfm be thine aim— 

Observe my counsel, see thou hit the apple 
At the first shot, for, should'st thou nuss, thy head 
Must be the fbr^t of thy fault. 

(A general murmur.) 

m My lord. 

What monrixous aetdo yon propose to me ? 

Who ? I from my child's heim ?—No, my dear lord. 

You meant not such an outri^—God fMhad I 

You couH not fnau a fiadux seriously \ , 

Asksuchadeedfv.^ ■' ■ 

Gessler. thou’tt strike the placed 
On t]^ boy's head, I ask, and I command it 1, ; . 

TeU. Aim with my cross-bow at the precious head ^ < 

Of my own child ?—No!—Bather let me dle l . < . 

Geiekr. Shoot, or tW ^t, and mth thee dies dw boy. 
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TeO. What! must I be the imudercr of my dtild ? 

My lord, you We no children, and you know not 
The feelings of a father's heart. 

Qeaskr. How, Tell, 

Art thou upon the sudden.grown discreet } 

I had been told thou wert a vidonary. 

Who sought unwonted courses, and who loved 
Only the marvellous. Therefore have 1 
For thee devised an act of s^ial daring. 

Another might reflect, and nesitate— 

Thou’lt shut thine eyes, and gibpple with thy task. 

BertJut. Oh jest not, dear my lord, with these poor people! 

See how they tremble,—note tiuiir ashy paleness,- 
Unnsed to sportive sallies frinn your lips. 

Oessier, Who tells you that 1 jest ? Here is the apple, 

(Gathering one front a bov^k near him,') 
Now, dear the ground, and let lum take his distant^; 

The customary eight^ards I give him. 

Nor less not more. Tis said he often boasts. 

That at an hundred he could bit his man.-~ 

Now, ardier, see thou do not miss the mark ! ' ’ 

Jtudolplt ofUarras, HeaVns! This growi> serious.—Down, boy, on 
thy l^nees. 

And beg thy life of the Lord Governor. 

Furst (to Melohthai, who can scarcely restrain his impatience.) Com¬ 
mand yourself! For pttV'iiiSBkc, be calm.' 

Bertha. Be satisfied, my lor^it were inhuman 
Longer to play upon a father's anguish. 

Ev’n if this wretched man have fc^eited 
Both life and limb, by this small-seeming fault. 

He has already sufierm thousand deaths I 
Dismiss him tnen, repditant^ to his cottage. 

He *aa learn'd to know you; and this fearful hour 
He and his children's cmldien shall remember. 

Gesskr. Come, dear the ground; be quick !—Wherefore thus pause ? 
Thy life is forfeited; 1 might dispatch thee; 

And see, I mercifully place thy fate 
In thine own able, practised hand. He cannot 
Complain of his hard sentence, who is made 
The master of his destiny. Thou vauntest 
Thy certain ey& Well, then, now is the time, 

Archer, to diow thy skill! Worthy the maTk~ 

Great is the prise! The bull’s-eye iu the target ?— 

'i'hat others nit:—He, in his art, is master. 

Whose skill is always at his own command. 

Whose heart unsteadies ndther eye nor hand! 

Furst, (falUng at his feet.) Lord Governor, we all confess your 
power, . • ' j. 

But oh! let mercy now take place of justice! 

Confiscate half my property, or all, 

But spare a father this unnatural horror! 

Walter. Grandfather, kneel not to the wicked man! 

Show me where I must standI'm not afritid 
My father hits a bird upon tbe wins. 

And will not miss now, when 'twouid hurt his boy. 

5/ai^ Lord Governor, cannot the .inqpcence 
Of the nodii,in fant touch you? 

ifosmPon, bethink you! 

There is U'God in Heaven, unto uhom 
You are accountable folr every act I 
Gesdiar. Toironder lime-tree bind the boy.' 

WfUter, Bind roe! 
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No, 1 will uot be bound! I will stand stilly 
As quiet as a lainb^ and'scarcely Ineathe: 

But if you bind me, *tia impossable! 

Then I must struggle with my bonds. 

Rudolph of ffarnu. At least 
Suffer a bandage o’er tliine eyes, boy, . 

Walter. Why o’er my eyes ? Tmuk you I fisiur ihe ^afi 
From my dear father's bow i Firmly i’ll sjttuid 
Expecting it, and will not even wink.— : 

Come, father, let them see thou art an archer 1 
He doubts thv akill, and hopes to ruin us;— 

Com^ spite the angry tyrant—slioot and hit! 

to the tree, and the apple is placed upon his head.) 
MelchtJial {to the c&untrp people.) What! sliall the outrage e'en bc> 
fore our faces 

Be perpetrated ?—What was't that we swore ? 

Staujf. 'Tis fruitless all! We are unarm’d—Observe 
How by a wood of pikes we are hemm’d in. 

Melck. Oh, had our purpose been at opce effected! 

(rod pardon those who coonseird tho delaf! 

Gesster {to Tell.) Address thee to thy task! Men go uot armed 
For nothing—^It is dangerous to bear 
An instrument of death; the shaft sometimes 
Recoils upon the archer^This proud right. 

By an audacious peasantry af^t^. 

Offends the Sovereign's authority. 

None should go armed, except thoae boni to ruk. 

If you delight in using your crosadiow^ 

Be^t so; hut I’ll appoint the arrow’s tnark. 

Tell, {hmding his low andjixing the arrow.) 0|>en the lane ! Alake 
way! 

Staujf. IIow, Tell? You would— 

Impossible ! You tremble—^yoor.hand shakes— 

Your limbs support you not— 

Tell, {dropj^ff his how.) Mine eyes are dim J 
Women. Lord God in Heaven! 

Tell {to Gessler.) Spare me ! I cannot shoot—- 
Here is my bosom, let your soldiers pierce it! 

Gessler. I want tliy masterpiece, and not thy life. 

Thou art the 'Fell who can do everything. 

Who never hesitates, but manages 
The rudder dexterously a* the Imw. 

When called upon to save, thou fear’st no stprms ; 

Now save thyself, thou who sav’st all besides! 

(Tbli. stands for seme time in convulsive ayorty. Suddenly he 
takes a second arrow from his quiversticks it in his belt 
-.--Gessler heedfuHy watehes hie movianents.) 

Walter {under the tree.) Shoot, father, shoot! I’m not afraid. 

TeU. I must! . . 

{Recovers himself with great effwU and prepares.) 
Rttdenx {who during this time has stood in violent agitation, and re¬ 
strained hirtiselfwith dificuiig, advancing.) Lord Governor, you 
will not ur^ it farther; ' 

You wiY/not:—Twas a trifid, and yottr end 
Is answer'd. Overstrain'd severity • 

Oft misses its wine ol\|ec4 as the ww ’ 

Breaks when'tis overbent. '. ‘j.- 

Gessler. Be silent,, air. 

Till you are calk'd J - . . 

Rudenx. I will speak, tny,lord,s 
I must! To {he ffm-hotiour tl%e Mmp'ror .. > 

Is sacred; but rule thus, and his dominion 
Jilnsl be abhorred. ’Tis not the Bmp’foJf'" will, 
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I dare avouch it! Neither docs my ttatiou 
- Merit such cruelty, nor does your charge 
Allow it. 

Gessler. How! Presume you-^*-** 

Uudenx. Silently 

I've wUnecHied many «n tmpressiW act; 

I've closed mine eyes, and fbrdbly have pent 
My swelling, struggling heart within my tioaotn ; 

But silence now were treason to ray Prince, 

As well as to my country. 

BerUiUf {throtdng hers^f between thmn.) Heav'ns! your words 
Augment his fury. ^ 

Rudm^. I forsook my people, •, 

Renou|i[^ ray kindred, broke all nat'ral ties,' 

I)cvoiH|ey'ry faculty to you. 

I dccii^^ strengthening the Emp’ror's power, 

'Phat 1 was furthering the gcn’ral good. 

The mist disperses aatn raise eyes; 1 shudder 
To see the precipice on whtdi I ofcind— 

Vou have misled myyudgtnent, and sedu<!e<l 
Mine honest heart. 1 had well nigh destroy’d 
My nation, whilst 1 sOa^t but its advantage. 

Gessler. Insolent, dar’st thou thus'address thy Ijord ? 

Radenz. The Etnp'ror is my lo«ib—not you. My birth • 

Equals your own, and I dare measure with you 
In knightly excdJence. Appear’d you not 
Here in tlie Emp’ror's name, -wliich I respect, 

Even where 'tis disgraced? I would tlirow down 
My gauntlet, cliollenging) in knightly fashion. 

Your answer. Beckon yon yonr followers ? 

Do so; I stand not here unanncd, like them ; {Poiatinff fa the p&>pJe.) 

I wear a sword, and whoso tourhas me>- 

Stauffacher (jduyuiting^') 'The apple, it has fallen I 
Ros'sel. The boy's olive! 

{Whilst the attention of all wis dratm #0 the scene beiwen Gass- 
i-Ett and llunxnz, 'PBr-r. has shot.) 

Ma7i^ wices. 'Phe apple’s hit ! 

(FirasT sta^ei's,' arnd m in danger of 'fcdHng; Bsrtha supports 
him.) 

Gtssler. How! lias he shot? The madman! 

Bertha. The chUd’s unhurt. Compose yoursdf, good Iktherl 
Walter, (pmnin^Jorwatyi with the apple.) Here is the a^Io, father ! 
1 was sure 

You would not harm you* boy, 

(Tei.l, v)lto had stood, oendin§f<award, as if he would fottm the 
arrow, drops bow from his hand, md, the bop approanhes, 

hasdem, wiih ovtstretched arms, to meet him. He raises him 
passiotifOtiy to his heart, and sinks with him, quite exhausted. 
AUehowemoHon.) 

Bertha. Merciful heaven! . 

Jhtrst (to Tell and. Walter.) My children! Oh my children ! 

Siauffl Heav’n be praised! 

Xietd. That Was indeed a shot! And latest times 
Will talk of it. 

Rudolph <f Harras. The feat of Tdl the archer 
Shall ^ remember'd whilst these mountahra stand. 

GsasiER the apple.) 

Gessler, By God, die apple's pierced right thrbit^ the core! 

1 must acknowledge 'twas a mdstier'a shot. 

Rossql. The shot was good; but woe to him who forced 
A fiather thus to tempt (^'aprovklettee I 

Siauffl Come to yourself, TeU I Rise. Manfully 
Have you reiloemcd yourself, and may depart. 
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Jlossel. Come, to tho moilier bcAr the rescued child. 

{^Tliey ari? kading him uivai/,) 

Ge^Her. Stay, Tell! 

TeU. My Lord, your pleasure ? 

Gessler. Thou didst take 
A second arrow from thy quiver.——Aye, 

I noted it. What was in that thy purpose ? 

TeU, (confuted.) My Lord, with ar^iera it is customary. 

Gesker. No, Tell, that answer cannot serve thy turn ; 

Thine action had a deeper meaning. Speak, 
l^ldly and honestly confess the truth! 

Be't what it may,I moraise thee thy life. 

Wherefore the secom arrow } 

TeU. Well, my Lord, 

Since you have promised not to touch my life. 

Without reserve I will declare the truth. 

(£fc takes out the arrow, andjixes a terrible look ttpori (isssi.ka.} 
Had my unsteady hand wounded my child, 

This second arrow I had aimed at- .y ou! 

And certainly that mark I had not miss’d. 

Gessler. Tell, I have promised to respect thy life; 

1 gave my knightly word, and will maintain it. 

But since 1 know thine evil disposition, 

I will remove thee hence, and keep thee close. 

Where neither sun nor moon shall shine upon thee: 

So from thine arrows 1 may live seciure. 

Seize on him, soldiers, bind him! (Tei.t. bound.) 

Stauff. How, my Lord, 

Such treatment use you towardahim, in whom 
God’s mighty hand nas been made manifest ? 

Oessler. Let’s see if 'twill a second time preserve him f 
Bear him on board my vessel ; I will follow. 

Nor quit him until safely housed at Kussnacht. 

Rossel. You dare not do’t! The Emperor himself 
Durst not I It would directly violate 
Our privileges. 

Gessler. Where are thw recorded ? 

Have they been sanction’d by the Emperor ^ 

They are not sanction’d. You must merit, first, 

That favour by obedience. Rebels yc’rc 
Against the Emperor’s authority. 

And fosterexs of fool-hardy insurrection. 

1 know ye all. Mine eye has look’d you through. 

I take him finm amongst you, but ye all ^ 

Are in his guilt accomplices. The wise 
May learn from hence in silence to obey. 

(ffe goes off", fallowed by Bertha, BuneNE, end his train. 
Friesshabut and Leotholu remain.) 

Furst, (in passionafe grief. ) All's over! 'l^s determined! I, and all 
My house are doom’d to ruin! . 

Stauff. Wherefore would you 
Eaasp^ate tlie ragii^ tyrants wrath ? 

TeU. Let him who has endured mine sgoniei 
‘ |by more self-cptninand! 
muff. Now all is lost! ' ' 

tall we are with vou shatdcled, imprisoned! 

Whtry People, (surromuting TeU.) We lose with you our last re¬ 
maining hope! 

LaU. It grieves me, TdU, httt I must tieeds obey! 

Tett. Farewell to all! , 

WaUer, {(dinging passtomdtig to him*) Oh, father! tloarest fatlier! 

■ & ' 
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Tell. The falhci' thou must call osi, is in Heaven 1 

(^Ramutf his arras towards JTeaven.') 
Stauffl Wlmt sitail I say to thine unhappy wife 1 
Tell, {clasping Walter with deep feeliiuf to his breast.^ T*he boy's 
unharmed ! Got! will be my support? 

{Jireaks/rom them, untl foliates the Soldiers.) 

'I'here is in this scene so much power, so deep and so strong an interest, that 
we have experienced some diScuUy, in compelling ourselves to insert the ex¬ 
traordinary stage-directionS;, which elucidate and disfigure it. Hut uur object 
is to make onr readers acquainted with one of iichiller's favourite tragedies, not 
to inspiri! them with an admiration for the 4uUior, beyond what he may Justly 
claim. Thercfwe we have given the scene, with the exception of a very little 
condensation, jusjt. as we found it. And, for the same reason, we must ex¬ 
press our disadjjjlp^tion of two points: The first is, the singular fancy of 
withdrawing the dttention, alike the.persons upon the stage and nf the au¬ 
dience, from the chief character, at moment of bis achieving his tearful 
deed. AVhether this be done, in t^mei^css to the infirmity of the actor’s 
powerr of representation, or of the spectators’ powers of endtiraacc, we know 
not; but we are decidedly of opinnm, that what cannot be both acted and 
looked upon, ought not to constitute the j^neipa! incident in a drama. The 
second point is, the sort of insinuation that Oessier did not intend finally to 
enforce his command. We conceive this to be done for the purpose of render¬ 
ing Gcssler’s character more consonant to human nature. But we must ob¬ 
serve, that when an act, of however unaccountable biwbarity, is taken from 
liistory or tradition, the only l^itimate mode of recoJiciling it with general 
juincipk'S, is by assigning rational motives, found in the developtinent of the 
character or situation of the agent. At all events, the character of the hero of 
the piece must never be sacrificed to that of any subordinate personage ; and 
if William Tell did shoot at an apple placed uitou his son’s head, without ab¬ 
solute necessity,—an- idea confirmed by the manner in which Ilodwige and 
some of the confederates aftcrwaitla speak upon the subject,—^it was such a 
tempting of Providence, to use Parson Kosschnan’s expression, as did not de- 
.serve to succeed so fortunately. 

The fourth act opens upon the banks of the lake, with an account given to 
Huodi, the fisherman, of the transaction in the last scene, by an eye-witness; 
who adds the information that Gosder is now upon the Like with his prisoner. 
The stranger goes away to seek shelter firom a storm that is coming on, and 
Hnodi pours out his indimation in the following speech, which we insert as 
illustrative of our remark concerning studying Shakspeare instead of nature. 
We doubt whether the Bard of Avon would have thought the same language 
and idea.s, that paint the maddening desnair of a wrong«»l and broken-hearted 
monarch, well adapted to express the fellow-feeling of a sympathising fisher¬ 
man. The scene to which this burst of rather misplaced splendour leads, is 
striking and important. 

Ruodu Rage on, ye winds! Flash fiercer still, ye lightning! 

Burst, clouds! Post down upon ns all Heaven’s floods, 

T’o drown the land I Evenin the germ destroy 
Its unborn generations! Rule again, 

Ye savage elements f Return, ye beat's j 
Ye wolves, ancient inhabitants, return 
To this wide wilderness! yours ia the country, 

For who will here abide if freedom's lost 1 
Jetmi, Hark, how the gulf roars, how the whirlpool rages! 

I ne’er saw sudi a tempost <m the lake. 

'/iluodj. Never was father, till this hour, required 
To aim his weapon at his infant’s head ; 

And should not Nature in wihl tempest speak 
Her horror of the outrage ?—Scarce ’twould seem 
Wonderful ahould the rocka bow to the lake,— 

Should those high pinnacles,—that tower of iec. 

VoL. XVII. .‘i K 
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That ne’er since the creation hnew a thaw 
Melt on thdr frozen summits,—raountains part,~ 

The ancient clefts fall in,--*and a new deluge 

O’crwhelm the dwellings of all living men! {Bells heard.) 

JemiL Do you not hear the bells upon the mountain ? 

Surely they sec a vessel in distress. 

And toll, that men may pray for her deliverance. {Climbs a height.) 

Jiuodi. Woe to the Wk, that now upon her course 
Is rock’d in this terrific cradle! Here 
The hdm and steersman are of no avail; 

The storm is master, winds and waters play 
At ball with men.—Nor near, nor distant ues 
A haven to afibrd him friendly shelter. 

Rugged and inaccessible, the rocks 
Front him inhospitably, and present 
Only their stony and unkindly breasts. 

Jrnnii (from tibom.) Father* a vessel bears from Fluelen hither. 
Ruodi. God help the wretch^ people! When the storm 
Is once entangled here, within these straits. 

It rages, like the imprison’d beast of prey. 

Dashing gainst his cage's iron gating. 

Roaring, it vainly seeks a way rescape, 

For round about the rocks inclose it, walling 

The narrow pass almost as high as Heaven. {Heclimbs the height.) 

Jenni. It is the Governor of Uri’s ship, 

1 know it by the flag and ornaments. 

Jtuodi. Judgment of God 1 ITes, 'tis the Governor 
Himself who sails there j—bearing in his bark 
His crime along with him. Quickly indeed 
The arm of the Avenger has o’erta'en him 1 
Now he too feels a mightier Lord’s dominion ; , 

These billows will not listen to his voice. 

Nor bow these rocks their heads at his comnrand. 

Boy, do not pray! Attempt not to avert 
The bolt of retribution! 

JennK Not for him, 

I pray not for the cruel Governor, 

But Tell, who shares his danger. 

Ruodi. Oh thou blind. 

Unreasoning element! Must thou, to strike 
A guilty head, destroy both ship and steersman!. 

Jenni. See, see, tliey’ve safely pass’d the Buggisgrat! 

But the storm’s fury frwn the 'reufclsmunster,* 

Recoiling, now upon tlie Axenberg, 

Has driven them back f I can no longer see them. 

Ruodi. There lies the fearful Hakmesser,* on which 
So many gallant vesstds have been wreck’d; 

If there they do not wisely shape their course. 

They dash against the crags that stretch below. 

Precipitously through the water's depths. 

They ve a good steersman. If there be a man 
Who could preserve them, it is William Tell, 

But he lies manacled, bound hand and foot. 


(WintiAM Tstn, carrying his crossJ> 0 Wf rushes ontothe stagCr 
looking mldly around, in violent agitation. When he. reaches 
the middle tf Bui stage, he throws himself upon his knees, 
spreading his hands, first towards the earth, then towards 
Heaven. Jenni curves Aim.) 

Jmni, Look, fatlier, at yon kneeling man. 

Ruodi. He grasps the earth with either hand; he seems half-crazed. 


Names of different mountains.—Tenfelsmunster means Devil’s Minster. 
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Jmii, (coming forward.') Wliat do I see f Fatlicr, come quidclyj 
look! 

Ruodi, {approacMiig.) Who is it? God in Heaven i William Tell? 
How came you hither ?—Speak! 

Jenni. Were vou not there* 

On board that ship, a prisoner* and in chains-? 

Tell, {risitig.) 1 am released ! 

Rtiodi and Jenni. Released ? Miraculous! 

Jenni. Whence came you here ? 

Tell. Prom yonder vessel. 

Ruodi. How? 

Jenni. Where is the Governor? 

TcU, Upon these billows. 

Rjiodi. U’t possible! But you, how came you here ? 

How 'scaped you from your rntters and the storm ? 

Tell. Through God's most gracious Providence. 

Ruodi and Jenni. Oh tdl ua f 

Tell. What pass'd at Altdorf you perchance have heard. 

Rtiodi. We Mve* speak further. 

7\ill. That the Governor 
Resolved in chains to carry me to Kussnacht ? 

Ruodi. And that at Fluelen he* wiUi you* embark'd; 

So much we know; tell us how you escaped. 

Tdl. I lay on board* fast bound with cords, defenceless, 

Abandon’d to despair. J liad no hope 
Ever again to see the sun’s glad beams. 

Or the loved countenance of wife or child* 

And gazed despouilingon the waste of waters. 

Ruodi. Unhamy man! 

Tdl. From Fluelen we put forth; 

On board the Governor*'Rudolph of Hairas* 

And all tlie train. My quiver and cros»>bow 
Were thrown beside me rudder. As we reach’d 
The comer by the lesser Axen** Heaven 
Decreed, that frran the depths of St Gothard** 

So murderous a tempest suddenly 
Should burst forth* that our sailors* terrif ed* 

Despairingly declared we needs must founder. 

’Twas then I heard a servant thus address 
The Governor My Lord, you see otir peril* 

That we all tremble on the verge of death ; 

Our sailors sink in helpless terror* neither 
Know they the proper course. But there lies Tell, 

An able man* who und^stands the helm; 

Why should We not employ him at our need?”-— 

Then spoke the Governor to roe,—** Say, Tell, 

Wottld’^st undertake to save us from this storm* 

If from thy fetters I deliver'd thee ?”— 

1 answered,—** Yes, sir, with God’s help I would. 

Nor doubt safely to clear this'uarrow pass.”— 

Then from my shackles 1 was freed, and took 
The steersman’s .p(^; and did my office truly. 

But still I cast a wistful glance, where lav 
My weapons, and with sharp and heedfel eye 
Explored the banks* seeking where tliey might offer 
Means of escape. And when I had descried 
A ledge upon the rocks* that from the lake 
1*recipitouslv rise,— 

Ruodi. I know it well t ' 

‘Tis at the greater Axen's foot; but neter 


* Names of mountains. 
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I belieTfid it pQ9sible«~so steep 
It rises, so abrupt—to spriog oponH 
From shipboard. 

Tdl, I bade the rowers strain 
'L'heir utmost strength, till under that smooth rock 
Arrived; for then, I said, the greatest danger 
Would be o’erpast. When, rowing actively. 

We reach’d it, upon God I call'd tor help. 

And urged, with every muscle at full stretch. 

The vessel's stern close to the rocky wall, 

Then seized my crosB«-bow, with a powerful ^ring 
Attain’d die ledge, and drove the hapless bark 
Far, far away amidst the angry waters. 

There may it drive upon the waves, as Heaven 
Directs it! 1 am here .—I have escaped ■ 

The tempest’s ri^e, and man's-Miiore dangerous! 

Jlttodi. Oh, Tell! The Lord has wrought a miracle 
In ^y behalf. Scarce can 1 trust my senses. 

Hut, say, where think you to betake yoursell ? 

No safety iind you here, if from the storm 
The Governor escape with life. 

Tell. 1 beard him, 

"Whilst I lay fetter’d, in his power, declare • 

His purpose was to land at Brunn, and tliencc 
O’er the Schwytz mountains bear me to bis castle. 

Jtuodi. Means he by land to journey? 

ToU, $o be said. 

Ruodi. Ob, then, delay not to conceal prourself! 
lleavcu will not twice release you from hui hands. 

Tell. Which is the shortest way to Artfa and Kussnaeht ? 
liuodi. The public road passes by Stein ; a path 
Both shorter and more secarct, over Lowerz, 

My boy can show you. 

TeU^ {giving him his hand.) God in Heaven reward you 
For this good deed! (Goisg-, he rdhtrns^) Were you not one of t!;ose 
Who swore at Hutli ? Sure 1 heard your name 
Mention’d amongst theniv • 

Ruodi. I was there, and sw'ore 
iTie oath of tlie Confederates. 

2'ell, Then haste 

To Burglen, do me yet that further kindness,— 

Aly wife is iiiistTable, pr’ythee tell her 
1 have escaped, and am in safety. 

Jtfcodi. Where 

Shall I inform her you have taken refuge? 

Tell. You'll find tier father there, and o^ier friends, 

Kutli Confederates. Bid them lie bold ; 

For Tell is free, and master of bis am! 

. F.rc long they sliall hear fmrther., 

Ruodi. What intend .you ? 

Confide in me. 

Tell. Be the deed done ere boasted 1 (Goesout with .Ienkt.) 

Ruodi. Conduct him, Jenni. assist him 1 He, 

Whate’er he undertakes, will execute. 

i « 

In the next scene we return to the baronial maniuon of Altinghausen, to 
witness the—somewhat undramatio-Hnatural death of its venerable lord. He 
is asleep, and around hia couch are assembled Walter Furst, his grandson, and 
some of the Hutli Confederates, who seem to have stopped -to visit the dying 
Baron, upon their way to carry the rescued child home to the mother ; for 
Hedw^e comes in search of her ofikpring, pertinaciously majtes her way into 
the sick>ro(vm, and breaks out into reproachful accusations of Tell's hard- 
i^J^tedm-Bs, in being capable of aiming at his son’s head. His friends inter- 
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pose i» his behalf, when she turns hts* indignation i^ainst them, who had 
stood by and sud’ered him to be made prisontx ; him, who had acted so diffe- 
rcntly towards them. She dwells upon Tell’s merits, and obsei^es,—* 

Even as the Alpine rose 
Fades and decays 'midst mardiy exhalations. 

So is there for my Tell no living, none. 

Save in the sun's light, and i' the btdmy air 1 

The Baron, disturbed probably by so much unseasonable conversation, 
wakes, and laments over the state m vmieh he leaves his country. To console 
him, ho is told of the Kutli Confederacy j he inquires into the particulars, 
pours forth an animated prophecy of its prosperous results, and ^es; charging 
the three provinces to he united. 

His heir, Rudenz, now arrives, laments over his uncle,—learns that the de¬ 
ceased hail heard of his conversion, and blessed him,-~proresses his resolution 
of entirely supplying his place, and invites the confidence of the peasantry. 
Some distrust is evinced, when he declares himself to be welt acquainted with 
all that had pas«:d at Rutli. Indeed, it must be owned, that the secret of 
ilic Confederacy appears to have been preserved by the discretion, rather of 
those who ought not to have known of it, than of its members. Rudenz next 
blames the delay which had allowed time for the sacrifice of Tell, and for ano¬ 
ther outrage more immediately afibeting himself,—Bmtha has been carried off 
by the tyrants, and concealed, no one knows where. Her danger admits of no 
farther procrastination, and he entreats the assistance of the confederates to 
rescue so true-hearted a Swiss damseL The Confederates warmly promise 
their aid, and it is determined instantly to commence the projected attack up¬ 
on tljc fortresses, in one of which, it Is conjectured, she must be confined. 

'flic third scene conducts us to a hollow pass near Knssnacht. At the back 
of the stage the road is seen winding down from the mountains, between 
rocks, whi% hem it in, although less clos^y, upon both sides of the stage, and 
one of which, in the forcrground, is covered above with a thicket. William 
Tell comes on alone, and speaks— 

He needs must pass along this hollow way; 

No other road to Kussnacht leads—and here 
It shall be done!—The place is favourable ; 

That thicket overhead snail hide me from him ; 

Mine arrow thence sliall reach him here below, 

Whilst the path's narrowness retards pursuit. 

Governor, settle tliine accounts with Heaven, 

For thou must hence 1 Thy fatal hour has struck. 

I lived contented, blameless,—aimed my shafts 
But at the forest game ; my bosom thoughts 
Were pure fromi murderous taint. But tluiu, thou hast 
'rerribly driven mo from my peaceful state; 

Within my breast hast turned to serpent’s venom 
The milk of thoughtful piety : hast taught me 
To be familiar with unmlLow'd deeds. 

The man, whose mark has been hh» infant’s head. 

Will at his tyrant's heart take steady aim. 

My harmless, helpless babes, and faithful wife. 

Must I protect against thine outrages, 

Lord Governor!—Then, when I drew the bowstring,— 

When my hands trembleil,—^when at my child's head. 

Thou, with inhuman, witli infernal joy, 

. Forced me to mm my bolt,—when faihting, wridting, 

I sued thy mercy, in mine imnost soul 
i swore a fearful oath, heard but by God, 

Thy heart should be my next shot's only mark. 

The vow then made amidst the pangs of hell. 

It is a sacred debt, and shall he paid! 
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My loril the Emperor’s Drouty art thou; 

But not the Emperor himself had dated 
Attempt what thou bast done !—He sent thee here 
To deal forth law and justice to us—^harshly— 

For he is angry—but 'twas not his will 
That thou smmld’st^ with such murderous delight;, 

Revel unpunbh’d in atrocities. 

But there's a living God, who wiU revenge! 

Come forth, thou instrument of bitter anguish. 

My precious jewel, now: my choicest treasure! 

I’U give thee now a murk, which hitherto 
To humble prayers has been impenetrable; 

To thee it shall not prove so!—Trusty cord. 

Thou tliat so oft, so faithfully, hast served 
My sport, feud me not in my marful earnest! 

Hold firm this once, good Mwstring, that hast wing’d 
For me of.old so many a fatal shaft 1 
Should this fly ineffective from my hand, 

I have no second to send after it. ( Travellers pass over the sta^e.) 

ril sit me doivn upon this bench of stone, 

Provided for the traveler’s shmrt reyose;— 

For here no home is found^Each hurries by . 

His fellow-man, hasty and unconcem'd. 

Nor stays to question of his pangs.—Here pass 
The careful trader, the closogirded pilgrim. 

The monk in deep devotion, the dark robber. 

The gay musician, and the carrier 

Driving his heavy-laden horse, who comes 

From lands of distant men: for every road 

Conducts to the world's ena.ri-*E8eh travels on 

About his separate business—^ineis murder! {Sitting dvv a.) 

Dear children! Ever as your dre went forth. 

How joyously you ^ceted nis return 1 

For never came he home, but what he brought 

Some mft for you, were't but an Alpine flower, 

A bird of rarer plumage, or a shell. 

Such as the wanderer <m the mountains finds. 

A difibrent ehase is that he now pursues; 

Beside the savage pass he sits, aiw broods 
O’er mmrderous purposes; his foeman’s life 
He lies in wait for now—even now, ■ 

It is of yon, dear children, that he thinks! 

.Eor your defence, your snuling innocence. 

To guard against a tyrant’s feu revenge. 

Does he prq>are his crossbow for a tauter! (Rises.) 

It is for noble game 1 lie in wait. 

When was the hunter’s lutience kWwn to weary. 

Although through Winter's cold whde days he wander. 

Daring the feanul spring from rock to rock, 

Climmng the smooth-faced juecip^, to which 
He clings, glueing himself with hk own blood ; 

—And mi, but to obtain a paltry kid— 

1 seek a higher prize; his heart I s^k,*— ■ 

His, the inveterate fbe’s, who wouM destroy me! 

(Distant music is heard, gradually approaching.) 

During my lifb’s whole course I've exearcis^ 

The crossbow, and have practised every art 
Of archery ; the bull’s-eye oft have lut. 

And many a goodly prize have carried home. 

From sportive contests.—But this day shall see 
My master-shot, a shot that shall obtain 
The highest prize within the mountain range. 
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tiiedding passes over the stage, and up the hioUaw wa^m 
Tell gaxesafterii, leaning upon his bow» StOBflifeavM 
the procession and Joins him.) 

SfHSsi. The farmer of the Morliwbacheu Cloister 
la he, whose wedding train moves gaiW by ; 

A wealthy man, who holds upon the Alps 
At least ten pastures. Now, from Imisee, 
lie fetches home his bride, meaning at night 
To banquet in all jollity at Kussnacht. 

Come with us ! Every honest man’s invited. 

Tell. A gloomy guest suits not a wedding banquet. 

Siusst. If grief oppress ydu, fling it from your heart, 

Taking things easily ; the times are lieavy. 

And therefore should we grasp each passing joy. 

Here all is wooing, elsewhere burying. 

Tell. The one oft follovw closely on the other. 

Sfimi. Thus goes the world at t>resent. Everywhere 
There’s misery enough. The province Glarns 
Is now in strange confusion. 'Tis reported, * 

A whole side of the Glamisch * has fallen in. 

Tell. What! do the very mountains totter ? Nought 
Is stable, then, upon our earth! 

SiussL Elsewhere 

Are other prodigies. I spoke with one 
Who came from Baden, full of strange events. 

A knight, who journey’d to th’ Imperial Cottrt, 

Encounter’d on his way a swarm of hornets, 

Tliat fell upon his horse, and with their stings 
Tortured him till he died; The kn%ht, on foot, 

Appear’d in presence of Ae Emperor. 

Tell. Even the weakest creature has its sting. 

( Armoaiit e&tnes in with several children, atul places her* 
self at the entrance ^ the tmrrewer part of the pass.) 
Sttmi. ’Tis thought this bodes disaster to the land. 

Some fearfully unnatural deed. 

Tdl. Such deeds 

Each day brings forth j there needs no prodigy 
T' announce them. 

Stmsi. True ; happy the man, who tills 
His field in peace, and aits at home unhurt. 

Tell. Not the most pious can remain at peace. 

If evil neighbours will not suffer it. , , s 

(Ife looks with restless impatience up the j/Mva. j 
Stussi. Farewell. You wait for some one here ? 

TeU. I do. . 

Stussi. A happy welcome home! you are of Un i* 

Our gracious lord the Govemolr is thence 
Expected here to-day. 

(A TravtiJer comes dowu the pass.) 

Tran. This day you need not 
Await the Governor; the floods are out. 

From the late heavy rains, and every bridge 
Is by the torrent wash’d away. 

Armgart, (aming forward.) Howcomes not 

The Governor ? -.. ^ 

Stussi. Would you ask at^ht of mtn r 
Armg. I would indeed! 

Stussi. Why did you post yovffself 
There, in the hollow pass, right in his way r 


* The name of a mountsin. 
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Am^, He could Dot there escape me, he roust listen, 

(FmxssHAKDT comes haitUv down the pass, shouting,) 

Frlcss. Ho! clear the way ! Be quick! Our gracious lord. 

The Governor, comes riding closo behind roe! (Telt, hastens off.) 

Armgart, {eagerhf.) llae Governor ? He comes! 

(Goes into the mss with her children.) 

(Gessleu R-onoivu of Harras appear on horseback 
oil- the heifffits.) 

Stussi (to Fnesshardt.) How did you cross 
The torrent, if the bridge be wash'd away ? 

Friess. Friend, we have triumph'd o'er the lake, and fear 
No mountain.torrent. 

Stussi. How! Were you on shipboard 
During the furious storm? 

Friess. We were indeed. 

And whilst I live I shall remember it. 

Ob! tell us- 

P'riess. Stay me not, for at the Castle, 

I must announce the Governor’s approach. (Goes off".) 

Stussi. Had honest people been on board that bark. 

She woidd have founder’d with her freight; but neither 

Water nor fire will succour the opprew’d! (JU>oks round.) 

Where is the hunter gone, with whom I spoke ? 

(Fallows tlte wedding.) 

Gesslek and Haebas on korsebaek, come down the pass. 

Gessler. Urge what you will, I am the Emi^eror’s servant. 

And his contentment is my chief concern. 

He gave me not this government, to ®iwn 
Upon the people, humouring their vagaries. 

Obedience is what he requires, and now 
The question is, whether the peasantry. 

Or F.mperor, shoU bear supreme commsnd. 

Amig. This is the mmnent-^now I'll make th' attempt. 

(Approaches timidly.) 

Gessler. Neither in sport did I set up the Hat 
At Altdorf, nor to prove the people's hearts j 

_For those I long have known—I set it up 

That they might learn, at my command, to bow 
'rheir stubborn necks; that, which I knew offensive, 

I planted in the way they needs must pass. 

That it might shock thrir eyes, and cmistantly 
Remind them of the master they forget. 

Harms, 'fbe nation has, however, priyUegee—r— 

Gessler. This is no season to examine them. 

Wide-spreading schemes are now in rapid progress ; 

Th' Imperial House seeks to iiuofease its power, 

And what the father gloriouriy began. 

The son will perfect. Paltry as it is, 

This nation is the only stumbling-block, 

And, one way or the other, must submit; 

(As they are passing, Ahmoaiit throun herself before GKssr.an.) 

Armg. Mercy, lA)td Governor 1 Oh, pardon, pardon 1 

Gessler. Why press you on me in the public toad ? 

. Stand back. 

Armg. My husband languishes in prison. 

My wretched orphans cry trtr bread.—'Have mercy! 

Dread Lord, take pity on our misery 1 ^ , 

Harras. What are you ? What’s your husband ? , 

Arntg. Gentle sir, 

A labourer upon the Rigibei^,* 

* NameofamounuTn. 

10 
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Who mows tlie grass aniulst the precipices, 

And those abrupt, smooth walls of rock, where eattle 
Venture not, baring it away for sale. 

JIarras. By Heavens, a dreadful, pitiable life ! 

At my request, grant the poor man his freedom i 
Whatever be his crimes his horrid brade 
Is surely a sufiident punishment. 

{^To Armgart,') You shall have juaUce, fear not. To the Castle 
Bring your petition,—this is not the place. 

Army. No, no 5 I stir not till the Governor 
Restores my husband. He has lain already 
These six months in a dungeon, where in vain 
He lingers for the Judge’s senteace. 

Gesskr. Woman, 

Think you to do^me violence ? Begone! 

Armg. Justice, I,ord' Governor! Thou art our judge,— 

Thou art to us in place of Emperor— 

Oh God!—Then do thy oflSce! As thou hopes! 

Justice from Heaven, ao justice unto us 1 

Gesuler. Away ! Drive this bold bc,;gar from my sight! 

Armg. {aeixiryj his reins.) No, I have nothing further noiv to lose! 
Lord Governor, thou com’st not from the place 
Till thou have done me jusrice! Knit thy brow. 

And roll thine eye—I care not—our affliction 
Is so immeasurable, that thy wrath 
To me is of no moment 
Gcssler. Woman, hence! 

Or, by yon Heav’n, mysteed shall trample on thee! 

Armg. Ay, do so, let him trample on me!—There !— 

{Throws herseif^ mth her children, on the ground in his wag. 
Here lie we,—my poor children and myself; . * 

Crush the unhappy orpj^a dnderneatn 

Thy horse’s hoofs I—’Twill not be thy worst deed. 

Harras. Woman, art raving? 

Armg. (going on impetwudg.) Long since hast thou trampled 
The Emp’ror’s provinces beneath thy feet! 

I'm but a woman—Oh 1 were I a man. 

I'd And some better remedy, tlian thus 
■ To grovel in the dust! 

(The former music is heard agnia front the upper pari of ihe 
* pass, hut subdued.) 

Ges^ert Where is my train ? 

Tear her away, ere I forget my«jlf. 

And do an act X might 1 
Harras, My Liom, 

Your followers cannot hither penetrate; 

A bridal company obstrueta the pass. 

Geasler. I've h«n too mild a ruler for this people— 

Their terngues are yet at liberty—they are not 
Wholly enslaved and bound, as they should be. 

The ermr shall, I swear, be remedira! 

I will And means to break this stubbornness! 

I'll bend this spirit, insolently free 1 

I'll publiidi a new law throughout the land, 

Tbatehali^-^— 

(An arrm» pierces kirns he puts his hand to his heart, seems 
about to sink, and sggs, Jaintlg,) 
liord God, have mercy on me! 

Harras. Heavens! 

Lord Governor, what is't ?—Whence came the wound ? 

Armg. (startbig no.) Murder! He staggers—^faints! He's wounded! 
Murder f 

VoT.. XVH. 3 1. 
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Uarrii»x {springing fnvm his horse.) Horrible accident! Oli God ! 
Sir Knight,' 

Addrestt your prayers to Heayen, itnplore forgiveness !— 

You’re a dead man. 

Gessler, That shot was William Tcll's. 

{He sinks from his horsf^ into the arms o/'Rijdot.pii of 
Hahuas, v'ho places him on the bench.) 

Tell, {appearing on the rock.) Thoii know’st the archer—seek no other 
hand. 

Our bnta are free ! From thee is innocence 
At length secure! Thou shalt oppress no more! 

(Telt disappears from the rock i manp penfde rush in.) 
Stussi, {enteringJirst.) What* is the matter P—AVhat has happened 
. here? 

Armg. The Governor is wounded with an arrow. 

People rushing in. Who—^who is wounded ? 

{ Whilst the foremost of the bridal train come upon the stage, the 
hindmost are stilt seen upon the he^ntSf and the mustc 
proceeds^ 

Harras. He will bleed to death—^ 

Go, seek assistance! Track the murderer ! 

Unhappy man !—Was Uus thy destiny } 
f'outd’st thou not listen to my warning voice ? 

Stussi, 3y Godj he lies there without sign of life ! 

Mang iioices. Who did this decti ? 

Harraa. The people are diistracted 
t With music to accompany a munler! 

Silence those instruments! 

{The music ceases abrujdlg ; mom come upon tfie stage.) 
Lord Gov«nor,: 

Sjlcak, if you yet can speak—Have you ho charge, 

No orders for me ? a 

{Gessler makes signs^ and repeats them impatiently, when they 
arc not understood.) 

Whither should I'go ? 

To Kttssnacht is’t ?—I do not comprehend.— 

Oh, be not angry 1 Leave all earmly thoughts; 

Seek but to recimcile yourself with Heaven T 

{The whole bridal train bg this Urns surround Gessr er, show^ 
ing horrort but no compasi,mi:) 

Stussi. How pme.he grows ! Now, now death penetrates* 

Ev’n to his jheart! HU eyes are glazed— 

Armg. {lifting ujp a child.) See, children, , 

See how a man dies! 

tlarras. Mad woman! are ye 
Devmd of feeling, that ye can delight 
In gazing on such horrors?—-Give me aid !— 

Tak^e hold 1—Will none assist me to extract 
This painful arrow from his breast ? . 

Women, {drawing back.) What! we 
Touch him whom God has stcick^ !. 

Hart as, {drawing his sword.) Curses on ye 1 
’ Slussi, {se^ng his arm.) Dare you. Sir Knight! Forbear! Your 
power has ceasetl— 

The tyrant of the land has fallen. We’ll bear 
No further violence—we are free men! , . . 

The land is free f 

^ Hgrrast Is’t come to Uiis? So soon 
Cease terror and obedienre i 

{To (heaokUera, whopreaa in,) 

I . . Friends, yon see 

, Tlie horrid murder that lias been committe<l.'— , 
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All help is vain ; and to pursue the murderer 
Alike were fruitless. Other cares now press 
Urgently on us. Hasten we to Kussnacht, 

And, for the Emperor, secure the fortress. 

'I'his dreadful moment has dissolved at once 
All order, loyalty, and ties of duty. 

No man’s fidelity can more be trustj^d. 

(6r<M!5 out with the tokiiitt'* ) 

Six of the Brotherhood of Mercy appear. 

Army. Alake wayl The Brothernood of Alercy comes. 

Stusai. Quickly the ravens-scent the slaughtered prey. 

ifl'he Brtdhsrs of Mercy form a «emi~eircle round tfw mrpac, 
urul »i»g, in d^p tonea.) 

Abrupt Death seizes on his prey! 

Arrests his victim's proudest course. 

And, granting not an nour's delay, 

roars him from life in manhood's force; 

Prepared, or unprepared, to die. 

The wretch must meet liis Judge's eye. 

Whilst this dirge is singing, tlje curtain drops, and the Fourth Act is over. 

The Fourth Act! our readers will ers may remember was building in the 
perhaps exclaim—What is there left First Act, just as ArdchthalandBaura- 
to make a Fifth Act of, when the ty- garten arrive with news of their owu 
rant is killed, and the hero is reven- complete success. Mclrhthalliadhini- 
ged, and at liberty ? Gently, courteous self surprised the Castle of Rossberg 
readers, gently! Measure hot German over ni^t, and had attacked that opl 
patience and sympathising curiosity Sanien in the morning, in conjunction 
by your own hurry and restless desire with Baron Rudenz. In it they had 
of excitement. Thcundcr-plotisunfi- .discovered Bertha, after they had set 
iiislied, inasmuch as nobody knows it on fire, and Rudenz and Melchthal 
what is become of Bertha. The Con- liad, with difficulty, rescued her from 
federation of Rutli, though it has said amidst smoke, fiames, and falling 
its say, has noidoiieits.do. Andtlierc beams. Whilst they are exulting in 
is a-third point, uiithought of proba- their triumphs, Staufikpher and Ros- 
bly by you, which our'Uuthor appears selman bring the important tidings of 
to have had as much at heart as the the assassination of their great enem^, 
liberation of Switzerland this is, the Emperor Albert, upon the banks of 
the clearing of 'William Tell and him- the Reus, by the hand of his nephew, 
self from ail suspicitm of entertaining Duke .John of Swabia—of the rcsolu- 
regicide or revolutionary principles, tion of his daughter, the stern Agues, 
flino, not illat lachrynue, indced,mut Queen of Hungai 7 , who was already 
atiotbor Act. Tiie fellow-feeling na- armed with the thunders of the Church 
t!ir.dly existing between British' cri- and Empire, to avenge the murder im- 
tics and Britiw readers, will insure placably, bathing herself in blood, as 
our dispatching this Fifth Act with m soromertlew,—and of the prohabi- 
ull convenient brevity, ■ lity of the Imperial crown’s being 

In the first place, we are presented transferred to another bouse, the Count 
with the deeds of the Coniederacy and of Luxemburg being talked of as the 
the denouement of the under-jdot to- future Emper^, All present express 
gether. Men, women, and children of their horror dFthe crime committed, 
IJri are, in the first scene, assembled end rejmee that its fruits will be ga.^ 
at Altdorf, reproaching diemselvcs tliered by themselves with unstained • 
with their dilutoriness in having done hands, and .not by the perpetrator, 
nothing, whilst the beacoir-fires, bla- who, terrified at hisoivnact, had tied, 
zing upon all the mountains, announce no One knew whither. They then set 
the activity of their friends in Schwytz forward upon a pilplmage to the cot- 
ami Umlerwatden. Furst endeavours tuge of him who had done most aiul 
to persuade them BtiU to wait for in- suffered most—^William Tell, 
tclligcncc from their Cortfetlerates. Conceiving that all anxiety with re¬ 
but in v.tiii! And they set about tie-' gatd to the fate of Switzerland, must 
moUshmg the ca!>tle, which our read- now be at rest,—since, for its satisfao 
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tioTi, nearly asinucb has been done as 
is, for the sake of the unities, done 
upon the French stage, where events,' 
naturally spreading over years and 
kingdoms, are compelled to happen in 
one day, and iu one .ifa/oA,—we will 
now precede th^ Confederates to the 
house of William Tell. 

There we find, Hedwige and her 
children impatiently awaiting his ar¬ 
rival, when a Monk applies for cha¬ 
rity, and, by his Itehavionr, terrifies 
Il^wige. Tell comes home, and, alter 
the first rapture of meeting, inquires 


who the Monk is. The Monk, having 
beard his host's name, addresses him 
in 8 strain, which Tell interrupts, to 
drive his wife and children from under 
the roof that covers the intruder; he 
then taxes the latter with being the 
parricide Duke of Swabia, who, by the 
way, is, in the Dramatis Personce, 
curiously designated Johann, or John, 
Parricida. Tne Duke acknowlirages 
himself, and attempts to justify his 
crime. Tell again interrupts him, with 
vehement reproaches, when the Duke 
says,— 


In you I hoped 

To find compassion, since, like me, you took 
Revenge upon your enemy. 

Onhappy I 

Would’st thou confound ambition's bloody crime 
With the inevitable, dreadful need, 

M^ieh, at my hands, parental duty claimed ? 

Didst thou protect thy children’s dear-loved heads 
Guard thy domestic sanctuary Save 
From the worst wrongs thy helpless family ? 

I lift my unpolluted band to heaven. 

To curse tldne act and thee 1 I but revenged 
That holy nature which thou hast profaned.— 

Tve nought in common with thee.—Thou hast murder'd. 

And I defended, what was nearest to me. 

Du/fc Join. You drive me hence unpitied, in despair ? 

JW/. I shudder whilst I udk with thee—B^one! 

Pursue thy fearful course, and leave unsullied 
The hut by innocence inhabited! 

Tell takes.compassion, however, a|)on the,enminal’s youth, high birth, 
and absolutely destitute condition. lie advises bioqto repair to Rome, and 
poiicit pardon and absolution of the Pope. The Duke fears the Pope may 
deliver him up to justice; and Tell answers. 


Whatsoever 

The Pope decides, receive as God’s decree! 


Me then gives the fugitive Prince mi¬ 
nute and beautifully descriptive direc* 
Rons for finding his way across the 
Alps. We regret that this article has 
already run to such a length, as pre¬ 
vents our extracting theta but we 
must make an end .—^Hedwige now 
returns to announce the honourable 
procession, approaching in honoiur of 
her husband. He deaires her to pro¬ 
vide the unfortuned stranger with 
abundant refreshments for a long 
journey, upon which he may not again 
receive ho^titality, and, when he de¬ 
parts, to avert her eyes, and be igno¬ 
rant of his fate. 

^ ell then goes out to meet his 
Imnds, whom he finds disposed in 
picturc^ue groups all over the valley, 


and the heights in front of his house. 
HI is receiveil with loud acclama¬ 
tions—as, “ The Archer! the Deliver¬ 
er !’’ Rudenz and Bertha arrive, and, 
after much embracing, of men with 
men, and women with women, Ber¬ 
tha’s reception as a fdlow-citizen, 
Radenz's renundation of all villeinage 
upon his estates, and the marriage of 
lovers, the curtain falls. 

We have thus performed our task, 
and leave Wilhelm Tell, with its 
gr^ ami numerous beauties, and its 
strange fkults*,—whether purely Ger¬ 
man, or springittg from singular theo¬ 
ries,—to the judgment and candour of 
our readers. 
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Ovu. oM woman was so long absent 
on her mission, that I susfiect the foot- . 
man she went in search of was also to 
be summoned from the hay^cart, or the 
rick-burton. At last, however, he made 
his appearance from the interior of the 
house, shrugging up, as he c^ie to¬ 
wards us, (as if hastily sUpt on,) a long 
brown livery-coat, ampleenough in its 
dimensions to haveservedhimforasur- 
tuut, and so gorgeously trimmed with 
broad, blue, and orange lace, and sil¬ 
ver tapes, as to be little in keeping with 
his grey worsted hose, clumsy hob¬ 
nailed shoes, and soiled cravat, loosely 
knotted alwut his open sliirt-collar.-— 
His honest, ruddy, siiining face, gave 
evidence be.'side, that he had been has¬ 
tily called ofl' from his rural labour ; 
and his straight yellow hair was past¬ 
ed down on his forcliearl, but not by 
the artificial medium oi huile urdiqac^ 
or pjtiiniaJc an jasmin, VVe Set him 
down for the grandson or great-ne¬ 
phew of stnne old atewJB'd or butler; 
and, through all ita nutive rustnuty, 
there w.is a respectful intelligence it| 
his manner of replying to our que¬ 
ries, which proved him to have had 
“ his bringing op" in the well-order¬ 
ed household of an nld«ia'Stiioucd Eng¬ 
lish gentleman. We ha<l fiirthc-r evi¬ 
dence of this .IS he escorted u» through 
the apartments we were permitted to 
sec, and pointed out to our notice, in 
a modest, unobtrusive manner, very 
different from the general style of 
guides at show-houses, such things 
as were moat worthy of remark, and 
those amongst the jjiictures and por¬ 
traits as were considered' most inte¬ 
resting. To OUT first apptUcation to be 
allowed to see the interior'of the bouse, 

• wc received for answer that it was sel¬ 
dom shown to strangers, and just thi^n 
that Mrs l)e la Verc was seriously^** 
he feared it would be impossible 
init us ; but, if we pleased to aeu 
our cards, his lady might possibly give 
.orders that we should shqwn through 
the lower apartments. 'We gave him 
OUT names accordingly, and, in a few 
minutes, he returnea with the dedred 
permission. 

Proceeding through the vestibule, 
he led us down that right-hand pas¬ 
sage to the door 1 had remarked in my 
late exploring cnir^t. It opened into a 
sort of anti-room, which looketl rather 
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like a small entrance hall to some fo¬ 
rester's lodge, for it was hung about 
with all sorts of implements for rural 
sports. Guns, fishing-rods, fbwliiig- 
nets, landing-nets,—spurs, bits, and 
snaffi&i of all sons and fashions,— 
deers, antlers, stuffijd birds, and ver¬ 
min,—and pictures of dead game, dogs, 
and horses, and of various memorable 
fox-chases;—and a variety*of incon¬ 
gruous articles of furniture, were hern 
Uiio collected together, as if useless 
at the present day, but too sacred as 
ancient relies to be more irreverently 
disposed of. Amongst others, I no¬ 
ticed a great old bee-hive porter’s chair, 
in which was comfortably .cradled a 
laree grey arid white cat, with a litter 
of kutene ; and hard by its venerable 
conttemporarj, a heavy high-backed, 
narrow-bottomed, tapestry settee, with 
one arm and five legs, the sixth want¬ 
ing. The said arm, a bare, lean wood- ^ 
en limb poking cut from the tapestry,' 
in gnisti of eeituin human elbows that 
1 have seen protruding from female 
, aides, over which one longed to draw 
" down the puckered-up apology for a 
'siteve, that looked like the puifed-out 
handle of a basket-billed sword— 
despf-ratc inroads had been made by 
the "devouring moth in the wrought 
covering of that disabled veteran They 
had eaten up three-fourths of Holo- 
fernch head, the head and legs of Ju¬ 
dith's maul, and the bt-st part of Ju¬ 
dith her-self, and yet we contrived to 
make out the story at a first glance, 
so keen was oar antiquarian discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Through this museum of ancient re¬ 
lics, wc passed on into a second cham¬ 
ber, the first glinipsc of which drew 
from us a simultaneous exclamation 
of delight. Stepping over its threshold, 
we seemed suddenly transported out 
of these stupid common-place modern 
timei^ into that old world of romance 
and chivalry, which looks so pictu¬ 
resque through the mellow haze of an¬ 
tiquity^ It was a long vaulted ebam- 
W, terminating at the fhrther end in 
a wide and beautiful bay window, one 
of those that Ihoked into the interior 
court-yard. The walls were pannelled 
with some light-coloured woodj beau¬ 
tifully vduedand polished,and wrought 
out in the rieliest and most fanciful car¬ 
ved work in the deep cornices, and the 
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moitldings ruuiid the compartnaents. 
The vaulted ceiling was also groined 
in compartmentB of the most curious 
and intricate workmanship; the dark¬ 
er wood whereof the CTOund-work was 
compost'd^ finely relieving the pale 
groining, and showing, to the greatest 
advantage, the minutest beauties of 
its elegant combiuations. The floor 
had something the appearance of mo¬ 
saic work. It was kid with some com¬ 
position of the condstence, and hue 
ncurly, of red and yeuow Dutch tiling, 
in a pattern of large octagons, filled 
up witli small checquers alternately 
red and yellow, and surrounded by 
borders of a running chain-work, a 
deeper edge of which, with some ad¬ 
ditional ornamental stripes, ran round 
the whole. Alantle-pieco, brad^s, 
skreens, chairs, table,-jevei^thing'^as 
in keeping in that delightful cham- 
her; and it was hung round with por- 
trails, all interesting from their anti¬ 
quity, and a few especially so, as rare 
and curious specimens of ancient art. 
There were two Holbeins, fiat, sha- 
dowkss, ed;^y compositions, but cha¬ 
racteristic of the uinpicstionable merit 
of the artist, and as portraits deeply 
iutci eating. They were those of Eli¬ 
zabeth, then the Lady Elizabeth, and 
of her brother, the young royal Ed¬ 
ward, (that brightest gem of England's 
buried hopes,) of whom the world was 
not worthy, neither Uie inheritance of 
a mortal crown. The effigies of many 
i>e la V'eres, and of wortlucs lineally 
and collaterally alii-.d to them, were 
ranged in the other compartments; 
ana I was particularly stnxck with 
that of a fair young creature in the 
earliest bloom of woman hocal, whoso 
long full eyelids cast the shadow of 
their long lashes on her soft {tale cheek, 
as she looked down npon the white rose 
her delicate fingers were inserting in 
the jewelled stomacher. “ Ahr— 
thought I, “ that must be the fair 
Agnes; and that picture must have 
been finislied on her ninetcentli birili-. 
day ; and on that very day, fell from., 
that same white rose, theWves found 
so lately in that old prayer-book.”— 
Having thus arrai^ed tne story en- 
urt'ly U? my own sa^faction, 1 sWtM 
not nave tnanked-anybody ^ telling 
me I was mistaken—so I asked no 
^questions., I could have dreamt away 
’‘kours and hours—^ay, days and days, 
that interesting chamberbut the 
6i>r through wh|(li wu were to pass 
a third apartment xvas already 


open, and I could only linger for a 
moment on the threshold to indulge 
in a farewell survey. From that door 
of communication, one looked down 
the whole length of the room to that 
beautifnl bay window— 

** A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 

And makes the faded crimson hrigbt, 

And gilds the fringe again. 

The window’s Gothic framework f.ktls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 

How many a setting sun had made 
That curious lattice work of shade ! 

1 never beheld a chamber so adapted 
for tile retreat of a studious, medita¬ 
tive man—so quiet, so solcmni, so al- 
mpstholy, yetuntinctured with gloom, 
was the character of chastened repose 
that pervaded it! J.ookmg down from 
that further end, wliere I stood in sha¬ 
dow, it required no strong effort of 
imagination to conjure up forms of the 
loDg-de|»arted—a visionary group— 
harmonizhig with the scene, the sur¬ 
rounding objects, and the mellow rich¬ 
ness of thut^sunset hour. Place but a 
pile of ancient tomes on that carved 
table near the window, ‘a roll or two 
of vellum, and au antique staudish— 
and in that high-backed crimson chair 
n fair young lady " of a sweet serious 
aspect,” and beside her a venerable old 
man, to whose grave pleasant counte¬ 
nance her eyes are raised with aque.s- 
tioning look of sweet intelligence, 
while tiie fore-finger of her small white 
hand points out a passage in that open 
folio,, whose crabbed character can be 
no other than Greek. And now she 
looks up at that opposite picture of the 
young princely Edward, and the eyes 
of her venerable companion fbllow the 
direction of hers; and then a glance 
of sympathetic pleasure is exchanged, 
that tells they are discoursing of Eng- 
ktid's hope. And see 1 a slanting suii- 
un, stealing upward across the old 
n’s snowy beard, plays on her silken 
jlets of paly, gold, and on the tkz- 
zling whiteness of her innocent brow, 
invesilng it with seraphic glory ! Mas¬ 
ter and pupil they must be, that iote- 
resdtig lurir—muster and pupil, the 
learnt and the lovely, the beauty of 

S lh and age. , AVlio other than the 
y Jane Grey and her vcnerablo 
Ascham ? All this passer I before the 
eyes of my imajpxmtion in about the 
same space of time that it took llu; 
.Sultan to dip bis head into the juiil of 
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water, or the Doaii of Badajoz to turn There were two settees in the room 
that wonderful page, in the mere act —not dragged out higgledy-piggledy 
whereof he passed through all grades into the middle of the floor, acConling 
of ecclesiastical rank, even to the chair to the indecorous fashion of our dcge« 
of St Peter, before Dame Jacintha had nerate da^i^ but soberly and syinme- 
put down the second partridge to roast, trically pbeed on either side the- old 
My recall from the realms of magic cabinet, from which, and from the wall 
was Uss diffiigreeable than the worthy l)ehind them, in all likelihood they had 
Dean’s, however, as, casting behind never been divorced since their first 
me one longing, ling’ring ^ance," I estaWishineiit there. Noways resem- 
followed my friends into that third bling our square deep sofas, loaded 
apartment, which had the appearance with down cushions, or our (ireciaii 
of being the common sitting-room of couches, or luxurious ottomans, these 
the ancient lady of tlie mansion. Our venerable //^movables, with their four 
guide called it the drawing-room, and little brown legs with claw feet—fno 
compared with those of the suite we “ wheeling" thnn round—they must 
had just seen, its fitting up might have have walked if they had moved at all) 
been called almost mottern. High pan- —their bard narrow scats, and liigli 
nelled wainscotting, painted white, upright backs, sloping down at the 
with gold mouldings, and the walls sid^pnto two little wings, spread out 
above—the narrow strip of wall—co- like^hospof an old buggy, looked just 
vered with a once costly India paper, big enongh to contain one lady with a 
the large running pattern of wmch hoop, or, haply, a pair of courting lo- 
(on a pale yellow ground) was of vers—the fair one, perchance, in a full- 
scrawly branches, witli here and there trimmed yellow sacque, with deepraf- 
a palm leaf and a flower, and birds, lies, and peaked shoes, the points oi' 
butterflies, and flying jars and baskets, which, ** like little mice, peep out" 
all edged and veined with gold, dis- - from underneath the pinked and 
perseil over the whole in regular con- crimped furbelowed pettico^'t—and 
fusion* The high carved mantlepi’eee her uuir strained up so tight over a 
was decorated by turn stupendous 6i- high cushion, parapetted with little 
randoies, and loaded with precious pur- flowers and bodKins, and one small or- 
celain monsters, and otlicr antique chi^ trich feather drooping coquettishly 
na; as was likewise a curious old Ja- over the left ear, as to draw up the 
pan cabinet at the further end of the outer corners of her eyes like button- 
apartment. There was only one table holes, adding infinite piquancy of ex¬ 
in the room—(Ob, Gothic drawing-^ pressioii to the sweet simpering mo- 
room 1)—a very smdl, inlaid Pembroke dcsty with which she affects’to look 
table, placed geometrically in the cen- down on that great green fan. Then 
tre of a rich, square Turkey carpet, the lover,” iu a hag and solitaire, a 
which reached not within a yard of pea-green silk coat, lined with jonquil, 
the skirting board. There were no an embroidered Waistcoat, with pro- 
volumes of the poets splendidly bound digions flaps—langui&liing towards her 
—no elegant iuVstands and morocco —the off leg sticking straight out like 
blotting books— no silver clasped Al- the leg of a woodcock—one arm sup- 
bums—»o musical boxes, and agate ported on the back of the settee—the 
boxes, and ivory boxes, and fiK^e other, the ruffled hand at least, with 
boxes, and pin-cushions in the shape a brilliant ring on the crooked-up 
of lyres, and pen-wipers in the sbspe Httle finger, presenting a full-blown 
of butterflies, and foreim curiosities, rose to the ^Idess of his idolatry, 
and curious non-desenpts, disposed’%'while he warbles in falsetto, Go, 
with happy cardessnesa and ^ctu- rose ! xuy Cfaloe's bosom grace."-— 
rcsquee&ct on that same table. No— Many such tender passages between 
saored was its polished surface from the former occupants of those old set- 
all such pro&oe-litter, inviolate, no tees were doubtless rehearsed thereon, 
doubt, since its creation, from all mtes, in the mellow days" of generations 
save tliose for which it was especially past. ^ far other purposes were they 
ordained—to receive the silver tea-tray now dvmted! On one of them u'e re- 
every evening duly as the dock struck marked a little, short, black satin doak,' 
six, and the chased tea-kettle and lined with squirrel skin, and edged 
lamp, and the two rare old china plates with ermine all ronnd, and a£.the ann- 
of rich secd-cake and wafer bread and holes. It was carefully laid over one 
bi I tter. dhow of the settee, against which rest- 
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cd a tall, ivory, gold-headed walking just os slie would beg MwSuch-a-one'a 
•tick; and uptm the clonk was depo- receipt tor “ mock turtle/' or calves 
sited a very small shallow-crowned head surprised.” Before either end- 
bonnet, also of black satin, kned with window was placed a small claw table, 
white; a deep lace cuTtau||irouiKl the or stand, supporting, one, a glass globe, 
queer little flat poke, and no indica- with gold fish-—the other, a splendid 
tion of strings, the uocketnonny being gilt wire eage, containing an old grey 
evidently flxed on, when worn, by a |>arTot wi^ ^uty le^, who sat wink- 
couple of black corldng pins, which ing etid bUnking in nia swing, croik- 
were indeed stuck in readiness in a jng every now and then an unintelli- 
pairofIoDg,brown,8MujF-eolour^oves, gible someAing, except that once or 
laid palm to palm beside the bonnet— twice ho articulated very distinctly, 
the tip of the fore-finger and thumb Pietty Miss Grace I*—Poor Puss !•— 
wanting from the right-band glove. Noble Sir Richard 1” 

There were three windows ia the A few.framed pictures and fancy 
room looking into a fbnrth court, so pieces were hung round the room in 
far differing from the others, that the a straight line, vtary little below the 
outer wall consisted of a mere pedi- cornice. There was a basket of artifi- 
ment, finished by a stone balusttade, dal flowers, ddicately and beautifully 
and opening into a fine orebaav^wr a> wrought, from raised card. A shell 
wrought-iron gate. On the taasi^rade- piece, equally ingenious. A stufted 
pillars of the gateway, and all along kjn^flsbcr, atid a ditto cockatoo to 
the bali^tradc, were ranged stone vases, match, and betwixt the twal n, a land'* 
filled with white hlies, hollyhocks, red scape,"Wqrked with black silk upon 
and 5 rellowinarvelsof Pern, and branch- white Mtiir, representing a castle, with 
ing larkspurs ; and in the centre of tlie four tower8,like pepper-boxes. A rock, 
grass-plot stood a fine old sun-dial on with a tree upon it; the ata washing 
its rich carved spiral |[iedestal. Such ite base, done in little rig-aag waves 
was the look out” from th(»e three ihhent^|{rbone,andatalIthree-decker 
windows. Between them were two Overtopping rock, tree, and castle, sail- 

E ier glasses, in deep carved gilt frames^ atfetn foremost, ** The Cressy” 

aving branches tor lights affixed to being worked thereon in letters as long 
them. Underneath were two marble' as tl^ mtle ipindows. In one corner 
slabs, on one of which were very me- of die picture, modestly wrought into 
tihodically arranged a Bible and Com- the basement of the castle, wav the 
mon Prayer Book, Mrs Glass's Code- name of the fair artist, Grace de la 
ery, Broome's Poems, The Book of Vere-^hifTWOrk, June 10,1760." And 
Martyrs, Pamela, A Funeral Sermon that miracle of female taste and inge- 
on the Death of the Lady Cuts/' nuity was not without its )x:niknt. 
Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, Jeremy Another picture, wrought with the 
Taylor's Ckdden Grove, “ The Tete-' same materials, on a Similar ground, 
^THt Magazine,” and the Red Book atd in a style as fancifully chaste, but 
finr the year 1790. On the other stood of nmre ambitious character. It was 
a very antique-looking embossed silver a scripture-piede,. showing forth, (as 
salver, bearing two delicately transpa- the mhdder. wax; conaidi ratrly in¬ 
rent chocolate cups of ^g-ahell cMnai fenmed a laheBed inscription at 
yet exhaling the perfiime of the grete- the trm/ Testooned up by two little 
fhl beverage they bad^recentiy con-. chmtlffths, qne of whom was also 
tained, and a dtased gold-handled slyly puffing out in one corner, the 
knife lay beside a .yery inviting rich name of ** Gertrude de la Vere,”) the 
aeed-cake on a fine out ebma plate, finding of MosCs in the bulrushes—a 
Beneaththosetwopieyi^lcsstoodtwo. ^pendous pmoef 'There stood the 
roost roagnifieunt china jara, containing Egyptian Frlnee^ Sttd her maidens, 
■nch pot-poums as could hsrthy have and the bulrushes, (marvellous tall 
been .concocted w[itb the cloves, to»e% Ooea thcJt - Werel) all id • toTt, like 
and gUly-flowera of these degenerate four^a^-twenty fiddleiii. And, lo 1 
days'^*' Poperies/' as J once the |*hiuaoih'« daughter was depk^d ht a 
WfudprononncMbya worti^'iidgen- hoepand lappets, and hisvingoti her 
tleworoan,vidu>believed,donhtiesi, that head the crown-royal; 'and then the 
the fashhro -of thoK fragrant vases bad genius id!, the artist had blazed Out in 
been uopor ted among ua from 1he.Va- a bold anachronism, having designed 
tican hy borae patriotic traveller, who that golden circlet, in the fashion of 
had Ix^ed a receipt from the Pipe, ftn*EKglish dneal-coronet^ crested with 
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the fine ostrich plumes of the Do la 
Veres! And then one of the attend* 
ant damsels, agenouillee before her 
royal mistress, was banding up to her 
little Moses in his reedy arR, in eem* 
blance Very like a skinned rabbit in a 
butter-basKet. And then his sister/ 
Joebebed, was seen sprawling away in 
the badc^jground, like a great mosquito 
sailing oflrin the clouds. And the clouds 
ivert! very like flying apple^dumpliags 
—and the whole thine was admirable! 
prodigious! inimitable! and well nigh 
indescribable, though, to the extent of 
my feeble powers, I have assayed to 
do it justice. Moreover, tliere stood 
in that apartment two largo square 
iire>skrceu8. worked in tent-stitch; 
and so well were they wrought, and so 
well had the worsteds retained their 
coloura, that the large rich flowers in 
their fine vases—the aiiemonimi, roses, 
Jonquils, and g^yflowers, seerted start¬ 
ing irom tlie ground <rf the^Oan- 
vass. On one of those skreehs, close 
to die fire-place, hung » capacious 
white net-work bag, lined with glased 
cambric-muslin, and fringed all round*' 
It hung by one string only, sq a 
shuttle and a hall of khottiag'had! 
fallen out from iton a ebaiv alwig-side. - 
There were a -few grains of dust OB 
that hard snow-ball^ and on t!(C blue 
damask chair-cushion, but they were 
of a nature tlwit sot me sneezing^ when 
1 took up, with a feeling of mehul- 
choly interest, the monotonous work, 
which had probably constituted, for 
so many silent hours, the chief and 
only amusement of the solitary old 
lady. That sprinkling of snufij and 
tlic scarcely extinguished ashes in die' 
grate, flhe ashes of a J[wly fif** i) look¬ 
ed as if she liad rccendy occupied the 
apartment; and oi|t inquiring of the 
servant, we were tom thatehe had hemi 
»lowu tliat afternoon for a Vwy short 
time, but that the exertion had qui^ 
overpowered her, and she had retuniJ 
ed so ill to her chamber, that it waa 
doubtful whethekfhe wonlduver again 
leave it in life, '‘"rhere had been a 
great change of late in his lady," the 
mdh added ; u«4 the pantofn and the* 
old housekeeper h«4 at last, prevatle® 
on her to let them send fbr A’distant' 
fclatimi|gf the fam&y's, on wh<^ in¬ 
deed the'property was entailed, which 
very circumstance had hitherto exclu- 
dedhimftom'HalUhuvn Sjbuse-^ Mrs 
Grace had hben wont to4ay, if w<^d 
be time enough for him —a Rav^- 
shaw!—to come and take possession, 

vot. xvir. 


when the last De la Vere was M 
her cold grave/’ 

I could not help thinking of this, 
Mitter Richard iliaiw>MAdto, with a 
sort of jewlous avm’sion, as if 1, too, 
were a last lineal descendant of the 
old n^e, whose name was so socm 
be extinct. In their ancient inhentancei 
^wly, thoughtfully, almost sadly, 
we retract back due steps to the door 
of entrance, dust as we reached it, 
tite last sun-beam was shrinking away 
from ui)der the ardi-woy of the out®:- 
court, and the old turret-clock struck 
out the eighth hour of the evening. 
Its tone WM jwcultarly mellow, deep, 
and solenm; or, perhaps, the stillness' 
of the ^ace, and of the hour—the 
sha^ws that were foiling round, and 
the eSfresponding seriousnes-s.of our 
feelings and thoughts, combined to 
swell and modulate a common sound 
into one of solemn intonation. Itmust 
have penetrated, however, (tharongh 
that deep quietness,) into every cor¬ 
ner of the mansion, and was heard 
doubtless in the sick-chatnher.c HoW 
many De la Veres had Ust(|ij||d to that 
warning voice I - Of how rnlny liad it 
proclaimed the hours of their birth 
and of their death!—^The setting forth ' 
■of the maniage-train, and the depar¬ 
ture of' tim ^eral procession! By 
how many bad Us strokes basn num¬ 
bered with youthful impatience, and 
et^er hope, and joyful expectation! 
By how many more with sad forebo¬ 
ding, and painful weariness, and sor¬ 
rowful retrospection! By how many 
a quick ear, and bating heart, long 
since stopped with dust, and cold in 
the grave 1 And still at its appointed 
hoiur that restless voice resounded— 
and still it told its awful tidings to a 
deSceutknt of the ancient race—to< 
the dull cold ear” of age—^)f the last 
living De la Vere! A few mme rifcles 
yet to be revolved by those dark hands 
around the dial-plate, and she ^ 
would -have closed het account wi A' 
Time, and the eolemu hour of its sum¬ 
ming up'Would be sounded forth ^ 
tiiat iron tor^e, through the quiet 
cmrfts of HalibUfn arid over its vener¬ 
able woods! 'Ihen tnethot^ht—fain 
would I tilericefor ever the voice from 
that old turret, that neversound thero- 
Of ^ouH announce the arrival of att 
alien and a sOrangcr, to' take rule and 
iordti^ over the lands of the Be la 
Veres, and powsesieiottjrf th^ aritique- 
dwelling place. ' , ' 

* At ’ 
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1 HitvK seldom looked upon scenery 
more romantic than that which sur¬ 
rounded the spot wh^re wc were com- 
i^anded to halt. Fot the last four or 
five hours, wo had been gradually W" 
cending tlie mountains, and now round 
ourselres <m the *top of a neon hUl, 
which, when contrasted with the bold 
heights tbit b^rt it, might be d^e* 
ed a valley, ^ough itself many thott<« 
sand feet above the level of Sea* 
One side of this grassy plaHbm af)» 
peared perfectly peipenoicular. In this 
direction it was separated from a 
li^e by a narrow ravine, so deepa^ so 
rugged, that all attempts to hefaodd its 
base were fruitless) 0n another aide, 
it connected itself with the Quatni- 
cone; on a th>rd> that by wldch we 
had advanced, 44 sloped gradually 
downwards till the view bc«$me lost 
in banging forests; whilst beMnd us, 
only a lit^ grwu dedivity divided it 
from oth^ foliar hills, wni^ aflfbrd- 
cd a cotktaMptfvely smooth passage, to 
the FounlS^y of §t Antonkv 
It was here that, during the eueoes* 
sioB of battles whiOh Soedt had ha¬ 
zarded, about a mesial h^ime, one' 
division of the French army made se¬ 
veral daring efRirts to. break the allied 
line*; and where, in truth, the line 
vvas for a,. time completely broken* 
To this, the appearance of all thii^ 
around boro ampro testimony. Not.on¬ 
ly the ground of our encampment, hut 
tne whole of the pass, was strewed with 
broken firdocks, caps, and ac¬ 

coutrements;, whilst hero and there a 
c roonnd of brown earth, breaking in 
upon the uniformity i^^tbe green 
SM, marked the i^t where some 
ten or twelve brave Mlowa lay asleep* 
In the coursed m wainlerings, too, 
1 cMue Upon sunwy retired etwners, 
where the rem^a dead bodies*-* 

such remains as the. wolves emd vul¬ 
tures had left—lay stiHunburiedi; and 
these, by the direction in wb^ they 
were turned towards one another, led 
me to conclude, that the contest had 
bew desperate,- and ^t the Brilwb 
troops had been giaduaUy bcorhe hai^ 

, to the very edge of the{umpioe«',ihat 
soma of tnenrwere driven bt^ond its 
edge, ia indeed more than ptobable ; 

■: for, at oitc {dace, in particular^ I re«i 
/ "marked: wlittlet’^np of Frepim mid 


EujgUsh soldiers lying foot to foot, 
Olose budde it** 

1 heed not inform my reader, that 
eagbs, vultures, and kites, me faith- 
M foBowers of an army. These were 
partumlarly abundant hero—whether 
oocause a more tlum ordinary supply 
of .food was furnished to them, or that 
their nests were built among the rocks 
^ the Quatraemie, 1 know not; but 
they wheeled and caroled over our 
beaus so daringly, as almost to chal¬ 
lenge a pursuit. I took n^ gun ac- 
coraingfy, on the moroing after our 
arrival, and clambered op the face of 
the mountain; but all my efforts to 
get within shot of wary creatures, 

provoi abewtive. The fat^ue of the 
^ursfon was, however, more than 
cofopensat^ by the glorious prospect 
which it epen^ to >#iy gaze ; and 
which, though it may, perhaps, be 
equally, ^noot, I firmly believe, be 
vurpassed in any quarter of the world. 

thg t^ of the Q,uatracone the 
. l^ks down, not only upon 

„t|i^'Wious scenery, which all raoun- 
Ishrous disWicts preront, hut upon the 
fertBe {dries of Gascony,, the waters of 
tiro Bay o£,B^y; and 'Die level fields 
of the As^ios. The towns of Bay¬ 
onne, St dean de Luz) Fontarabia, 
Irnn,^St SebaStiaffs, Vittoria, and ma¬ 
ny others, lie beneath, diminished, in¬ 
deed, into m^e specks, but still disUn- 
guishatdej.-whil^^soulliward, forests 
W pine, andgroves of cork-trees, ru^ed 
predpiros, and dark valleys, present a 
strikuro controst to these abodes of 
man. *jme day on which 1 scaled the 
nrountrinschanrod. to bq particularly 
favourable. . TherC~ was not a cloud in 
the skyvnAT the rii^test haze in the 
atnwpharoim^ hence, though 1 fail¬ 
ed fo' ol^ining the object in quest of 
whtsblbsri quitted the camp, I re¬ 
turned itn ft in the eveohig more than 
usua%. dehgl^d with thqissue of my 
.lumbln' 'J " ^ 

V ''.;,Wnr4mriifod in this deli^tfrd posi¬ 
tion oi% two and on me, mormng 
dfjtbe fiepfothbev, ohcc morn 

l^ek oftr tents*' Ifacri had phased, 

. however, before we began 
wh^ foking tbldiroetibn of the F^un- 
derpii wbasl^nded foe chain of ^teen 
hills befero u^ till we had .attained an 
eroineiiee direedy over the Bidirossa, 
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and consequently within sight of the ded, tilie fogs which bang upon them 
enemy’s camp. Our inarch was by no yielding only to the rays of the noon* 
means an a^eeable one. We had day sun. Along a valley iminediandy 
scarcely left our ground when the rain beneath our present position;, a consi^ i 
began to fall in torrents, and as the derahle coluW of Fren^ iidhutry:^ 
baggage travelled more slowly than made their way, during one of the late 
ourselves, we were doomed to watt a actions; and so perfect was the cover 
full hour upon the sid^ of a bleak bill affixed by the mist, that, though the 
before any shelter against the storin . «A)i had ris^n some time, Aw pene* 
could be procured* But such things.mated, whollVuinAservedytotnebrow 
in Ae life of a soldier am too common of the htU. On Ae present occasion no 
to be muA esteemed. Thebag^e sueQ.«ttetnpt was made; but we were 
arrived at last Our tent was ' kept.at our post till Ae fog had so far 

pitched; our s^art lighted; am wine liUspersed as to render objects halfway 
mulled; our clo^sand blankets spread down AegOt^ distinctly visible; as 
upon the ground; and ourselves as 9 am af Am occurred, Ae column wqs 
snug and as lighthearted as men couM dismisaed, and we betook ourselves 
desire to be. each to favourite employment. 

' It is an invariable custom, whenOf*. For myself^ jptjr constant occupa- 
mlctiarc in the Md, for such corps Ss- tion, whenevcl' circumstances would 
compose Ac advanc^ line to muster permit, was to wander about,.iiii£h a 
under arms every morning ..Ah' hpur gun^over my shoulder, and a dt« or 
before day-break. On the oc*' two hunting before me, not oi^in 

casion we Armed the advamsi^’# 'fbw ' quest of game, hut for the purpwe of 
lUcquctsortheSpanish annybmi^Ao viewing tne country to Ae b^t ad- 
only troo^is between, us mid AU. enU^T vantage, and making, if posable, my 
iny; conscquentiywe were rotl^ men OWn ob^vationa ii{x>n the difiltrent 
our comfortable Ldrs,and mfdi^ed urn*-' petitions e^ Ae hostile armies. For 
der arms longbefiweAe^wn appear* ^ Aiairnrm^ I seldom ^k a direc- 
cd. A close eolumit was th^fbrmed^' tion to the rear, ganti'ally strolling on 
in which oUr mien ns 10 % r towards the advanced picquets, and 

as Ae darkness lasted f An P then bending my course to the right 

eastern sky began to^den, Aev were ‘ « left, according as Ae one or the 
permitted to pie Aeir ams, ana move Other held out to me the best prospect 
about. And, in truA,.' tha extreme of obtatorag an accurate survey of 
chilliness which,/in 'th^' r^jiona jUi both encaroianettts. On Ae present 
particular, iu«ompanieB.t^ .fimt Up* oceasioif, I turned my steps towards 
proach of dayU^^ rend.ei^ 0^ aAs* Ae heights of San Afarchd. This was 
iudulgence extremely acc^table. Wo Ae^wint which Soult assailed with 
could not, however, iMutute'^ flrom the greatest vigour, in his vain at- 
our arms, because; if an nitack Aonld tempt to raise tup of St Sebas- 
be made at all,. Aisi yras the tianV at the very time when the as- 

hour St which we lc% for it;saiut of that city was proceeding. It 
but wecontrivedy^ h^i; t(afke% our ’ WaK defended on Aat day by Spa- 
blood in circulation^ running reuhd 'hiards, and Spaniards only, whom 
them. ' , 'V~ : , , l^ordWelUngton'sdispatehr^^ 

The approacKof day among the Fy- wi to have repulsed the enemy with 
rcnecs, in Ae month of S^tember, is ; great gallantry; for my own part, I 
a spectacle whidut falla.nottoAe lot ' could not but admire Ae bravery of 
of every mante witnewj imd'k is%e ' the-troops wh<^ however supermr in 
which can haidfy beim%faed% mm numbers, ventmi^ toat^kapositlon 
who has not biheld ft. For jM%e~time so CbmmanAog. 'Hie hmghtsW. San 
after the gr^ twiligAt •Haroial rim so abniptiy over the'bed 

hold arotind you one h%e sea of . of Au Bidooesm Aat m many places it 
mist, whiA, gfitiuany #»!%;> dlsclo- ^ only % swinging> inysclf from 
ses, by ftt8,'t%peA Of wme'tfu^ed ' bough A boujg^, Aat 1 mmiagnl to 
bilb, and to it thdappeom^of descend;them at all yet a column of 
, a rCAl island icr A real oe%al * By and fifteen thousand FrenAmen Arced 
bv;, the moUntaiUahecome everywhere ' Aeir way newly, to Ac numnit, and 
dffitinguU^bk, a sailor would haVOt^Oiahly succeeded A cur- 

would say, la^o thmu&lf ‘ have; rying even''^!^ butfiir Ae opportune 
but the coirilnutl^ettAtou- arrival of a',hii|^e uf- BritiA l^uuda* 
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These latter, were not, ii)deed> eoga- 
i> but they acted as » reserve, and 
Uie very of them iuajmred the 
j^panish division with courage suij[i« 

• cient to maintain their ground, and 
check the fartlier progress of the as< 
sailants. 

From the brow of these heights I oh* 
tained a tolerably distinct view of the 
French encampment for a eon^derable 
distance, both to the right and left. 
The range of hills which it oceU^ed 
was in seine pointslesslofty, in others 
even more rugged and mote lofty than 
that oh which 1 now stood. BetWiKn 
me and it flowed the fiidaosm, 
through a valley narrow, indeed, not 
more perhaps than a guu-shot aei^, 
but nch and heautiflil iU' the ex¬ 
treme, not only on account of the 
shaggy woods which in a g^at mea¬ 
sure overspread it, but because of the 
' laalUriant corn-flelds, meadows,' and 
farm-houses which lay scattered idong 
both banks of the river. Thccmit- 
posts of the Freudi army occupi^ 
their own side bf this vale, their sen¬ 
tinels being posted at rtv»'» 
brink ; ours, that is the Spanish pio^ 

3 nets, were stationed abhut half :miy 
own the hill, and Sent thdr ridettm 
no farther than ite^ base. For the 
white tents bf the Britisharmy llbc&T 
ed round in vinn. These wera^^« 
nerally pitched in woody hollows, so 
aa to akreen them entirelv from the 
faze of theenemv, and to snelter their 
^ nmates as muen as niigbt he, from 
;the storms; but the well-tmiU huts of 
the Frendi soldiers vvre, in many 
idaees, disringuisltal^e. Certainly, a 
Frenchman is fkr m<we expert in,j>nie 
art of hnttit^ himself than a sddier 
of any other oationr The domiciles 
upon which I now gazed' were not 
like those lately occumed by tta, com- 
fSQsed of hraitwes m trees omy, i;^ 
vered'over with twigs and w!tlii*rihg 
eaves,, and devoid - ehimneys by 

which smoke might escape t-' on, ibe 
^trary, they wav ^ody substantial 
qottages, with clay w^s and 
ly thatched ro^, and erected in }<^ 
turslght str^s; ^eesunp of eachbri* 
fade or battahem having ntere the s^ 
peamiteo^ a settled' viuage," riteti oi 
the tetnporiu^ a1u^8|^*|da$e oi^ tro^ 
cm adivo'sieryice. By tiie «id of my 
tekompo I ,nou}d pmedve flbe Freoeu 
sed^ers, seme at drit^ otheti' Ht play, 
nearihe.httts, nor couM^^ help ad¬ 
miring the. perfect l%bt«heartedness 
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which seemed to pervade men who 
had been so lately beaten. 

At this period, the right of the 
Frend) army occupied thehigh ground 
above the vulsge of Andaye, and rest¬ 
ed upon the sea; while our left, ta¬ 
king in.fhe towns of-lnm and Fonta- 
rabia, rested upon the s^ also. The 
French left was stationed upon a 
raounttdn called La.Bhune, and was 
supported by a strongly fortified post, 
up the hill, or, rath^^, the wild of 
the Hermitage. Our. ri^t, again, 
was posted in the passof Roncesvalles, 
and ahmg the moun tains beyond it; 
but from the spot wbidr I now occu¬ 
pied, it a>nld not be descried. Thus 
the valley of the Bidaossa alone separa¬ 
ted us from <me another, though that 
may app^r a barrier sufficient, when 
the extj^e steepness of its banka is 
considered. 

Having remmned here long enough 
to my curiosity, 1 turned my 

steps homewards, taking the direction 
^of. the^deep valley which lay beneath 
Ofir camp, ffarmg, with some difiicul- 
jty, rmiehed itesjbsae, I was ]mrticularly 
atmeh ^ .extreme loneliness, 
mos^thi^-. nina] stillness, of all 
, I looked round in 
^ ^ime. l^ot a living cn^ture 
te^ed te tei|;pjit the glen,—ritere was 
not a bird of any kind or description 
among the biwi^ce, but a death-like 
rilence prcvauM> .the very breezes be- 
s^t out, and rite very leaves mo- 
tibnb^.' , I wt down by the edge of a 
Ihtle stream^ Somewhat wearyand op- 

S reseed udfh thirst, yet I felt a strong 
irin^nation.io drink, the water look¬ 
ed so s£^y and bine 1,could not fancy 
it I Vose afiaitt and pursued its 
course, boning to ’r<^h some turn 
where it mi^t ]^caent a more tempt¬ 
ing appearance.; .^tlength thirst over- 
came.me, and .^bugh there was no 
improve^^t li'tlte hue of the water, 
FmdiStooj^ down and applied my 
to ite aurfacc, wlien, accidentally 
emiing my eye a litrie to the right, I 
moil's mm sriokmg. up from 
rrf.therivulete-Tt was 
'hldek Slid putrid,, and the nails had 
dtepf of the fingers, pf 

nemrtet without 

tiuti^ t^poButed eiibd^t, hm 0Uld 
I teriita^^taryaqu^^ at 
the idea of havh^.nmrowly escop^ 
dritiking this tihahdte of human oar- 
casffl. 

Ill th&hittenet * continued to while 
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away four or five dam strolling ab<nit j^ime have X wsd^ aeroail the lit. 
amid some of the wildest scenes yrhich tie river^ oh the opposite .hahhn of 
nature is capable of producihg, when* which the ferny's . 3 ^oquotf,,,were 
ever the weatlier would permit^ and posted, whiUi they eamo. dotrn in 
amusing myself in the heat .way I crowds only i0 watch; my success, 
could, under cover of th® c^yass, and to point out particular pcKds or 
when the rains descend aiad ihe eddies where ihc ^t tqiort was to be 
winds blew. Among Other mattera X had/ Qn such OGcasiofia>tim sole pro- 
discuim^, in the course of .thesefam^ eautifin which I took was todress my* 
remaii^ble catosrhavingihe «elf in scarlet, and then I might ap* 
appeatanee rather of deserted mines, {noachwithmafewj^softhdrBen- 
than of natural cavities $ but 1 ht^ tiles without risk of molestation.. 
not an opportunity of exploring ih^, ^ , It ifeU to my lot one morning, wMlst 
for on tile morning whlra f Sad i*L- the corps lay here, to go out in corn- 
tended to devote to that purpose* mopd of a foraging party. We were 
once more abandoned our camp, and ^^ccted .to proo^ along the banks of 
moved to a new position. This waa the rivwy^to bring hack as much 
a little distant* about two miles from |^n com,. or, rather* ripe com* for 
Inin, and a mile frOm the high rtraih mough nnreap^, the com was per- 
at die foot of these mountinus which fectly ripe,—as our horses coukl carry, 
we had so lately oeenpi^, arid It pro- On this occasimi I had* charge of 
ved one of the most agreeaW^^posm of twenty men, totally unarmed, and 
any which had been aili%ticd m us . about fifty horses and mules; and, I 
since our landing* Thezi wa re- must confess, that I was not without 
maiiied stationary till the edyaace of apprehension that a troop of French 
the arn^ into France, at^ as the bu- cavalry would push across the stream 
siness of one day very much nesemhled and cut us ofi. Of course* I made 
that of another, I shall weary my every disposition for a hasty retreat, 
reader by nair&tiQg its. r^hnr ,U9^t^* dcsiriiyg the men to cm^ loose their 
but state, in few wotda^ only spine :lcd aaimabi* should miy such event oc- 

the raostiw^Mablci^llmadv^tiireB ,imr, .a»d.'m make the best of then: 
which occurred. ' ^ > Way to the picquets; but happily we 

In the fifit place, tho ipain busineea /yrere permitted to. cut down the maize 
of the army was to fiMtiiV itapoedtion* dt onx leinire, and to zeturu witii it 
by throwing up redoubts heih and umnolested. Bat enough of these de- 
there, wherever scope for n redoulA titila*-rus asonaa X have related the 
could be ibund. Secondly* fr^Uent particulars of an excursion which a 
visits were pdd by myadf and ptho^ . pu^y of us made to StS^Mstian’s, for 
to Irun and Fbotazabia, towns d| ,jhe puzpoae of amusing* a« we best 
which Httie can, be, sdid. in prt^ Mi could* the pcapd of inaction, 
any time, and eertaiuj^. nothing at ,. 1 have aldVy stated, that the cita- 
present. vpioy were both de* did, after enduring all the miseries of 

sorted, atfttst by the more respectable a bombardment during a whole week, 
of tlieir inhabitants ; jjhe htti;er,'/jR'- finally surrendered, on the 8th of 
deed, was Ih ruins, cro^d^d widl Spa*. September. It was now the 15th, when 
nhh soldiers* mpdeleers* Iblh^ .'mynrif,.with two or three others—.be- 

the camp, suti^ aii^ ing desirous of examining the condi* 

'Xhe keepers of gsming^t^asua^had, Mra of a {dace whioh iiaa held out so 
indeed, remain^,: lil^ rea^^ long end so vigorously againi^ the of- 

no inconsidrra^e '^eh iwta of its besi^era—-mounted our 

guests ; but ^th horsea soon after sunrise,* and set 

these, and of other charaeteri minfe.. fortii,. The road by which we travel- 

pure than riiese, ^ of tfie Prigi^; 1^ was hpth smma and level, running 
tenanteof Itouses hew opedriE^ tn^^,^^ Ihfbi^k the pass of hnm,.a narrow 
Again, thtiro'vtas.a;ei^^y^,lm^^ v^indinggo^* overbuyetibothsides 
stream befom^ jb .mriiggM preriplces,vWm<di, in some 

whhsl) ihiy fitmnd arid in^i^f iplMb. pnusea^ .are hardly A% yai^ ipazt. 
good use. Andh«P3e;I:jCinindt,bttt re^ This we ibllowptk^; fisr atont ttmve 
mark upon the tindessstafi- mlks, wbeo/:firikitig off to the kft> 

ding which previtiled between (hobos- weimadp imirimy, ^ a sort of.ceeas^ 
tile armies, and their genuine magna- rbad*; over hill end date* till we Ibund 
nimiiy towards one another. Manyir ourselves among the orchards which 
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Qcown the Ixaghte imvom^tdy abeve 
tlie town. We bad direetra our counte 
Either, becauae a xnedicallnend« :i^bo 
was left in charge of auchof tbewound* 
ed as could not be bad taken 

up his quarters here in »-large form* 
house^ which he had oemeHed mto a 
temporary hospital; and td him we 
looked for beds am jratcartshnncnt. 
Nor were we diBapp<nntiN|fr*-we found 
botb> and both greatly su^r ior in quai^ 
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^aed.at the slight degree of damage 
<lkme to its fortifications by the fire 
of our batteries. The walls and battle¬ 
ments. be^c. the gateway appeared 
wholly uninjared, the very embrasures 
being nardlp defaced. 'But the delu¬ 
sion .grew-^radually more fkint as wo 
drew neanei» and had tot^^ vanished 


befoi^ y^.rea(died fha 
fou^ the dr&w-bridgo 


m 


We 

down 


acioaa .the diteh, in h fiishm^ 
Uty to any w^h Innl ibBen to'hur the endeavour to pans U was not 
lot since we landed. . Mihout danger.. Ihe folding gates 

The reader will easily bdieve that were torn fi-om their hinges/bne lying 
a man who bos spent some bf jfiiehcat fiat upoii the ground, and the other 
years <^his life amid scenes of viedi^a^ leanis^ against the wall; whilst our 
and bloodshed, must havn^ witnep^^ own steps, as wcmovedalongtfae arched 

passive, sounded loud and melancholy. 

Having crossed we found our- 
Selws ai^the comm^licment of what 
had emee been the principal street in 
|h«f lace. No dohbt it was, iu its day, 
hoth.^ Drat and t^lar; but of the 
hou^, nothii^ more remained except 
ihe outwardj^fis, which, however, 
appealed to be ef wk miifonn height 


many iq)ectacl^ highly revmtingr'tb 
the purest feelings of our nsuure ; hut 
a more appalling pictureof warpasaed 
^—of war iu m darlmst coloms,^ 
those which disfinguish it when Ha 
din is over—than was pxesented by 
St Sebastimis, and Ac country in its 
immediate vicinity, I certainly never 
'bAeld. Whibt an army is ^Ummry 
. in any district, you aie whtdly udcob^ 
adous of tlie wMk of devastatiod whiA 
is proceeding—^yeu nee only the hun^. 
and pomp of himie operanoim. 
when Ac tide haa rolled and. 
return by chance to . 

. whtA it ms last aw(^t,.'^eem^ npem - 
.your own mind is auA, as oann^ even 
hehni^ned/^ him who has sot me- 
petieimed it. uttle mom than a week 


imd^a^jHb «^.axdhilcctt^rt. As far as 1 

stories 

and w^e faced with 
W iUft ;#>fipe<Si^ so thoroughly 
^d d^ted, auto he hardly 
,ifij^f|skab«i1i^atreetitself 
wveri, A<d£a4 Up wiA-himps of ruins, 
fttmq^ifMAwOrOat^Od about frag- 
metiis 0 $ - househol ' " 


cloAing,. . mixed" with i^ps, military 



luui moved forwam. Tl^rir WenAcs 
wero not yet filled up, their hat* 
teHes demc^Aed | yetVt former h^,- 
In smne places, fiBen in of AOm OWfi- 
accord, and An laAnr were b^imsing 
to d'umble toiHeceat We passed: them 
by, howevari^whAnmt much noAsO,. It 
was, indeed, iinpossiide not toadAow>i> 
Jedge, that tlm p^eot 
pmailed was flUmiiwu awl^ AiU Ae 
bustle and stir AOt lattdf prevailed 
Acre; whilwAedili^datisdeondition 
of AeemiveBt, «nd m AefiSfV eott^^ 
which steed near ,it, atrij^d at A^ 
wire of doom^ and mndows; ana 

.ptwfiwated with emm^'Aot, im^rad 
Aat'tbau^Ae.deserted, 
.aenBMwms^maewaail^^^ Aattht^ 

.^tompamd ,wiA Ae.&elinMK whiA a 
sdew r^Aoiown itself^exwtedii. . > 

. As Wfe punused -fiie mtdn road^Aimd 
' jlj^loaelKid/St SehOstiana hy Its os^ 

- 'KttVsnce,, we..wem^at - lur^ 


. Keiiher. Were Aere.Wan ting 
hAar. evidences of ;Ao,drama which 
hadf,he^Mifi^y'a^ed' here, iu the 
shape'C^tid^iei^ putr^ying, and 
infcAng^lh^ ah with A^post hom- 
ble on 

Ac to be 

seen, O^en ddok or a cat ; indeed, 
we travomed ithe v^^ city, wiAout 
mooftug-mdiO, Aw six human beings. 

dress ahd abject 
^pea|ah.c0^iHwk mens being some 
I’hO' had survived 
k^ed. wild and 
'k^aiMl-^inOfOd abQtt,heire and 
atmmg fim fmna, as if 
mid s^e^ of Ao hodl^a 

__ 

of their 

< t two or 

Aiwa eaavied b^ over tl^r 
alms,, irtbo which-Aey Aruat evi^ 
trifiiug of copj^ or j^n which 
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Fnotn tlic etiscets^ eaelvof whU^ re* Ilf any holes ili^dQg in. the earth, and 
senibled, in every particular, tbatwbieh itoviTed lari^ stones^ into 

we had drat entered, wc proceeded te^ which, no dofl^, the soldiera had 
wards the breaeh, where a drehddid fhrshelter; huttliese were notcapa* 
specteole awaited us. We found it hie of protetdin|;^he)ii,atlea8tin suf- 
covered—^literaUy covered^vdilt.i^ift'* dcicot numbers* 
tnehts of dead carcases, to bhi!^ whl^ Amcbg other places, we - strolled 
it was evident that noeffoettudattempt into what had he^ the hospital. It 
bad bseh made. I aftcrwaids leort^, ,was a lot^ room, eontainii^, perhaps, 
that the Spanish eorps wfaieh had been twenty truekle ^steads, ml ^ which 
left to perform tbkduty,in^adof‘ha)« were'entire, And covared with straw 
rying, endeavoured to b^ die bodhte It '^'paUiaasea;^ these, by far the meatrr 
and hence the h^&consomed lim1»''‘ number were dyed with blood; but 
and trunks whu^ were stuttered about, only one had a tenant. We approach* 
the effluvia atisind from whidi was ed, and lifting a eoarse sheet which 
beyond conception ovcrpowcidn^.. We covered wo found the body of a 
were heartily {^d to ij^uit tlw |>ait mere youth, evidently not more than 
of the town, tmd hastened, bY the seventeen yema of age. There was the 
nearest covered to the Caaue. .mark of a musket ball through his 

Our visit to it soon convinced us, breast; but he was so ttesh—^h^ suf* 
that in tlic idea which'we bad formed fored sO little firom the r^ects of de* 
of its vast shengA, We were ^rcady’ cay, that wc found he had been Ifill^^ 
deceived. The Walla were -so feebly peridt of wglect.-«-I trust we"'wcro 
built, tliat in. some places, where nu midaken. We cov^ed him up agiiD, 
shot could- have atrock them; they .and quitted the place, 
were rent from top to Wuom.hy the We had now gratified our cudoshy 
recoil of the guns wfi^V^orraounted to tlm full, aud turned our backs 
them. About twenty hiavy pieces St Sebastians, not without a cbllfing 
ordnance, with a coU^ tw-tpurtersi tense of the horrilde points in our 
composed the whole artll£^' of the profession. - But this mradwally wore 
place; whilst thereteaw noVa dh^e oCiM we apnmached the quarters of 
bomb«pTbof building in It, CxcCpt dm OUr host, and soon gave place to the 
tlovcrnof’s house. AlatBe bake-house, toore cheering influenee of a aubstan- 
imlced, was bomb-proof, because: it tial dinner, and a few cup of imlif- 
was hollowed out of the rock; .hut the . ferentte whie We dept toundly 
barracks were everywhere after OWda^s.journey, and,: starting 

ted and in ruins. That the gmrison n'aii>t niornhq; with the lark, we ru- 
must have suffered fearfully during turnctl to. our beautiful ^le^mpigietit 
the week's bombardment, everything above Iran, ■ ■' ‘■ 

in and about the place gave piool; 
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Thus^^ ncarlp four week^b foe 
weather vary«^, a** i- 


everywhere liiabte toirary;ll;<uUwct to 
dry, and from storm, w jalm* ®he 
troops worked sedulously>at .the re¬ 
doubts, till no fewer lhaU tevon-and- 
tbirty, commahdhig aud fomkfog all 
the assaihfole pohtts between 
^Ifontarabia and the Foundeky, were 
completed. For ittyown part, I pmr- 
sued ray ordinaryirwtiUe; shooth% .or 
Bshing all daj^ %1ten4y^}ltetfoo‘ 
was a^r^d, br'rambjing atefot a||nid 
scentey, l^and ^yefed all pweif of 
liangv^ to dcsciite.- * In one ^ these 
excuraibns, 1 atumhled' upn auofoer 
cave, simitor> in all respects, to those 
which I had before b^mndered from 


exploring Determinet! not to be dis- 
anpointed this time, I retomed imme¬ 
diately to theoamp, where, providing 
myadf with a dark lantern, and taking 
a drawn sword in my hand, I hasten¬ 
ed back to the spot. As 1 drew near, 
the thought that very possibly it might 
be a honour for wolves, came across 
nte# and'half tempted me to stifle my 
cttrii^y; but euriorityj overpowered 
catttibn, and 1 enteitett. like most 
adtentikes of the kind,->minc was 
wholly Without d^er. The cave 
'^ved, as I anapected it would^ to ho 
a deserted mine, ektendiug sev 
hundted feci under-ground, and i 
i!^ in a heap of rubwh, 
had ^vcn way and choked \xp ^ 
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I found in it only an old 
iron tbr^lcgged pot^^vhidi X brought 
away with me, aa a trophy of my harcli« 
hood. 

It was now thefifth of October, and in 
^ spite of numerous rumonmof a move« 
ment, the army still remained quiet. 
Marshal Soult, however, apmarM 
fliUy to expect our advance, for he 
caused 4 number of hand-bills to be 
scattered thronah the camp, by the 
market peo^e, most of were in 
his pay, warning that Oucony had 
risen ea nuuse ; and that if we dared 
to violate the sacred soil, every man 
who ventured beyond the camp would 
undoubtedly be murdered. These 
hand-bills were printed in French and 
Spanisli; and they came in, in increa¬ 
sed quantities, about the time that ia- 
telUgenoe of Bonaparte's disastrous 
campaign in Uusaia reached us. Of 
course, we paid to them no attention 
whatever, nor had diey the most re¬ 
mote effect in determining the plans 
of our leader, who probably knew, as 
well as the French general, how af^irs 
really stood. 

1 shall not soon forget the Mb, the 
6t.h, or the 7th of October. The first 
of these days 1 bad spent among the^ 
woods, and returned to my tent in the * 
evening, with a tolerably 
game-liag $' but though fagged' with 
my monting exerdse, I could not sleep. 
After tossing about upon my blanket, 
till near midnight, I rose, and, pull* 
ing on my clothes, walked out. The 
moon was shining in majesty, 

and lighted up a seetf 0 ^|j||*as 1 never 
looked upon before, wPt shall pro¬ 
bably never look upon tq^in. I nad 
adniireil the situation of our eabap 
during the day, as it well deserved ; 
but when I viewed it by moonlight, 
—the tents moist with dew, and Ot¬ 
tering in the silver rays which foil 
upon them, with a grove of dwalrf cadts 
partly shading them, and the stupend¬ 
ous clifik distinctly visible in the back 
ground, X thonght, and X think ttoW^ 
that the eye of man never behkld a 
scene more romantic or more bdtntiftiltr 
There was jqst breeze enough to-pro- 
duce a djght waving of the hrammas, 
which, joined to th^ inefoasink roar of 
a little wjtteriyi at ho mstnneo;.. 
and the oooisional voice of a iS&ntine!, 
whochaQetijg^ as any one apm^ehea 
h^pqst, ptodttced an effo<$t altogether 
too' for me to pmtray^ aft 

tij^Jaisttmoe of time, even to myself: 
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I walked about for twq hours, perfect¬ 
ly enchanted, though X could not help 
thinking, that tliousands who slept se¬ 
curely under that moon's rays, would 
sleep far more soundly , under the rays 
of another. > 

I returned to my couch of fern 
about two in the morning, and slept, 
or rather-^osed, till day-break^ then, 
having Waited the usual time under 
anhs with the men, X set off again, 
with my dog and gun, to the moun¬ 
tains. But X’ was watry with last 
night's watching, and a friend, in some¬ 
thing of my own* turn of mind, over¬ 
taking me, we sat down to bask in the 
sun, upon a lofty rock which over¬ 
looked the camp. There we remained 
till the collecting douds warned us of 
a coming stormwhen, hurrying 
home, the information so long expect¬ 
ed was communicated to us, namely, 
that we were to attack on the mor¬ 
row: ‘ ‘ 

I am no fire-eater, nor ever profess¬ 
ed to be one; but I confess that the 
news produced in me very jdeasurablo 
sensations. We bad been stationary, 
in jmrr Resent position, so long, that 
all* the qb^ta around had become fa¬ 
miliar, and variety is everything in the 
lifo of a soldier. Besides, there was 
Ihe iadi fovading France, an idea 
whidi; afow^years before, would have 
been acoiitcd as visionary; this createcl 
a degree, of exdtenient highly anima¬ 
ting. Not that I was thoughtless of 
wl^ mi^bt be my Uwn fate; on the 
cxmtmiT, X never yet went into action 
wiihqnt making up my mind before 
hand, for the wenrst. But you become 
so familis^h^ with ii^|y|jj||^ter you 
have ’spent a fdlf such 

scenqii its I had fately wiuHpH, that 
it loses mMk i>f its ttmrms, and is 
consideredi'tmly itskblank is consideiu 
ed ift'the Totfoiry of vrtiieh you may 
have pmrehaslMl a tideet: It may come 
and ^ Urhy; tlmre is no help for it ; 
but you msy.:id|cape, and then there 
are new Scenes to Iw wimessedf ai^ 
new adventnres ' 

Aa the Attade was fo be made at an' 
early hour, the woe^were ordered to 
)xt down as sewn after dark as po 88 ibl 0 > 
id^btdei^fthaft they imght be fresh, and 
hi good' i^zila foir liter Work of to- 
moniww. In the mteanWIiile, .&eokmde 
emitmhed to colfoer over the whole 
focte of the skyj and the extredm suIm 
triness of foe atmosphere indlGated an 
approaddUg founder-stonu. The sun 
6 
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went ilowHj lowering and ominously, men; you saw only groups collecting 
but it was not till the first night-relief together, with anus in hands ; 
had been nlantcd, ^uit is, atwut eight and it was imi^ossible n(^ to assoc^te 
or nine o’clock in the evening, that the ^ in your own ihmd theideactf Iwnditti, 
storm hurst u^n us. Then indeed it ratW than of regular troops, with the 
' came, and with a degree of suhinnity wild forestsceue^ around. Of coarse, 
which accompaniesBudi a.storm, only I started to my feet at the first sum- 
amid such scenery. The Ughtniiig roona; and having buckled on my 
was more vivid than any wh|^ Ijrer sahre, stowed away some cold ipeat, 
collect ever to have seen,'an4 me bisemt, and, mm, in# havesrsack, and 

of thunder, echoed back at they were, placed, it, with tny cloak, across the 
by the rocks and mountains around,' twk ^ my horse, and swallowed a 
sounded more like one continued rend* "Cup or two coffee, 1 -fhlt myself 
ing of the elements^jjban the inter* ree^ and willing for any kind of ser* 
mitted discharges o^ttstlectnc idond. vice whatever. 

Happily, little or noJlfin fell, at least In Uttle more than. a .quarter, of an 
for a time, by which means X was en* ^ hour, the corps was under arms, and 
ablcd to sit at the door of my tent and each man in his. place. We lu^d 
watch tlie storm, nmr have I been fire- ready been Joined by two other batta- 
quendy more delighted than with its lions, forming a bri^e of about fif- 
progress. teen hundred men; and about an hour 

* Immediately opposite to wltcre I sat, befi,^ sun-rise, just as the first streaks 
was a valley or glen,beauttfully wood*'-, of dawn were appearing in the east, 
edat the bottom of which flowed a. thVword was given to march. Oar 
little rivulet, which came fironi tile tents werwndt, on this occaaoH, struck, 
waterfall already aUu^ to. T.hia was They were lefl standing, with the bag- 
completely laid open n> me. at .hvery gt^eand mules, under the protection 
flash, as well as the whole tide ef the m a guard, for the purpose of .decei- 
mountain beyond it; near sum- ving the enemy's piquets, in whose 
mit of which, it bo%’ef ,S(d- view diey were exposed, with |he be* 

diers were posted in ah)ntl^ .^tagC<!- .lief llutt nothing was ^ing forward. 
It was exc^ingly curious to^ ea.l^ Tmanmapre was render^ necessary, 
sight of this hut,.with warlike figumt because tJ^ state of th^tide promise 
moving about it, and, arms piled b^ net to admit our fording the river 
side it: of the bold heights around,: till past seven o’clock; loi^ befin-e 
witii the stream tumUing from its whicn hour broad day-light would set 
rocky bed, and the thi(^ groves, and in.; and hence, the whole object of 
the white tents—ond fbapj Uihaye the, oftr early movement was to gam, un- 
wbole hidden from you in a- moment.' observe^ a sort of hoUdw, dose to the 
I sat and feasted my eyes* till the rain, hanks Of the Bidabssa, Which, as 
began to descend; soon as the stream shi^d he passable, 

gradually abating,*! dretoli^ipyi^ we mi^t emerge, 
on the ground, and withojo^.undn^ As we moved in profound silence, 
ing, wrapt myself in my dMk, and fell., we reached our . place of ambuscade 
adeep. , , . . , without creating the smallest alarm; 

It was, 88 nearly, as T. can now re* where we laid ourselves down upon 
collect, about four o’dod: next rnorn^' the ground, for the double purpose of 
ing, when 1 was roused from tny sluin* more efibctindly avoiding a display, 
her by the ordm^ly serjoant of the eoui«. and of taking as much rest os possible, 
pany. Ry^thU time the .storm had Whilst lying here, we fctened, with 
completely passed awfy, sad th^ s^trs eag^ citriostty, to the dls^t tread of 
w«^ shining in a sky perfidy cloud- feet, which marked tho coming up of 
less. The moon had, however, gone odier .iUvmione, and .to the lumbering 
down, nor was there any ofiier light sound , of the artiUary^as it .rbll^i 
except what they afils’ika, to^iud the, along the high road. , The latter in- 
red glare ii:oin th^ touaaed uptm ns every moment, till at 

which, fiw want off#!, wereW dy* feggththreeponderousc^htc^*poun* 
ing out. The eflfect of this dull ligh^. d^ reaeh^ ^e hdlow, and bes^ to 
as it fell upon the seddiers, mfmtc^g asomd the mipj^ound immediately 
in solemn s^nce,,waB,'coceeedinjydy infirmtofuf^ These were placed in 
fine. You could not ^Iingui(^ cither batte^, so . as to Command tbs ford, 
the. uniform or ;>the i^tarcb^of, die mps» which a stone bridge, now in 
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irftfaais^-ieas tlwow* j and by whidi we 
icne«r, from the position 'whfeH we 
now occupied, that we wew destitjed 
to proceed. By what infetoaUen it 
arose, that aU those preparations in¬ 
cited no suspicion among the enemy, 
whose sentinels were scarce half mus* 
ket-^shot distant; 1 lotow ne4f but the 
event proved, thatthey expected, this 
niorniog, anyduag rawer than an a|U 
tack. ‘ ^ T’’’ < 

Before X proceed to describe 
eumstanoes of the battle. I must 
deavour to convey to the minds my 

non-military reailera something like 4 
clear notkm of tl» nature of the post* 
tion occupk^t by the ri^t of-'tho 
French array. I have already said;; . 

that its extreme flank rested u^n the beingdiStiaguiahable ut n single glance. 


. Ciap^ VL CApril, 

of the late siege, and which, since 
the issue of their labours, had been 
permitted to rest somewhat in the 
tear, bad been moved upon the pre¬ 
ceding ev^ng^and reaching Font- 
aralna a fittle Befbre mkteight, had' 
spent tohto honm in the streets. Im- 
mediau^y fn rear of ourselves, again, 
and ill ttto streets of Inin, about eight 
th o'ttasnd.i^ the guards and of tlio G cr- 
%na» wero reposing; whilst a 

hri^de of eavajyy just showed its 
kamng flic, at a tutoing in the main 
road, and a cq^c of t^e-pounders 
stood edose bcMBthe^. , It was alto¬ 
gether a bcad^l and an animating 
sightinot fewer than fifteen or twenty 
tl^sandBcitishandBortuguese troops 


sea. Its more central brigades occu¬ 
pied a chain of heights, not; indeed, 
deserving of the name of mountains,' 

Init Still suSidently steep to check thb 
progress of an "advancing force, and' 
fUBof natural meaUaHties, #dll ad&^ 
cd to cover file defenders feotn: the 
ftre of the assailanls. Along the ikee. 
of these heights is.b^t .4ic s^^^^i^S^bg^ 

village of Aml^^ knd itotnegiai^y , .^ 

in 'front of them rnna -the ' iidi-rpmi|N^;^,f|re,defident in personal 

mouth of the Bidaossa, ferdable^ehlp^ . eottt^,f|^£mtoelr>tohlfetowt‘re,gene- 


in two po!nto^ one>o^ji!to-to ‘fbn%'. a^lyapi^it^nnntliei’than wasauts 
arohia, and mher mthb diritt^knf their hantH) but 

“ • - *Jieir'bOip4w^ «>>; miser^idy ofllecr- 

et^ and commfmrhlVio inisera- 
tdy aupph]^;^ that the cyef matter of 
aurprtae now j^hey came to flght at 
idt-. Bvenf ait ihia p^oil of the war, 


. ^ Away Ibi our right, and on the to|w 
of San malcial, the Spanish divisions 
took their atationa;,-nor could 1 avoid 
di^wihir somethhE^ Uke mi invidious 
eqmjpkmoa between them and their 
waBafti ii^hw. ,.<|Ic3f ctotlM, and bad¬ 
ly/]^, so^eindy armed, 

todv. ^peincance certainly, promised 
iho^aora tl^-.their aedtma, for die 
to«ifepafti;ii^ed Not tlwt tlte Span- 


&( tlfe;-inaki rottd^ ,61ose«to thaFtefii^' 
bank of. the river; isu ii^ve, or strip 
of wffloWSywlth several vineyards,, and 
ethor tmeltoures, admirsldy calculated 
fdr.{akirmldiers ; whilst the ford, be»* 
aide'the ruined bridge, the only one., V^ten theitcoumrymightbesaidtobc 


om invader^ the 


Which stftidery could pass, wto . , 
com^etely commanded by a prin^psf anin^enoo of tlie- Spanish 

liou^ or fete^dwfjiot»it fllled wib|tfi|K, army heads of Indian 

Buitiry. ^he main. read,.4^aln, 4911# corn, wh|iii.^<ii£^ fathered for them- 


Frenchsidcof thdrivqr, windsotooi^ selv^du eopked, by 

overhanging (wmp^ces, not?'ind4r(f, roasting di^ dWr oi^ i^es, 
so rugged a* tneto m the p^ of Iran, 
hut suflciently bedd' to.j^ato t^p» 
which might occupy th^ w tofnpara- 
tive security, and to rend^ nnn- 
dfisA resohite men mmWtlnm « 
for a ' thousand prbo . might'’ al^ik 
tlieni. Yet these'^cxe .the most 
sailnhle {minis in ah* Whtdepi^th^y 
all'b^yei^ the road being httWelto 


pine and>(#h%ees. 


^.Ihagg^ wifh 


Wbi^ wn i^e cominandsd fh cni^y.* 

As day dawned; I ^1d 

fhat ^.old'toWni' oirFi^tarabin was 


If will rendilyibg'lRihliiihed, lliat we 
watched the of ^e river 

With 'kh^fety; turning our 
l^bstoac^rf/^hd aiipn towards the 
Feeneh kA^ythrot^^ all 

qnjkjn 

Atdek^lh'ai oouid be <1is- 

nmo^g tl^ troops ,whidi 
FonlotohiA Their. skir^ 
bee^B to ait^e from under 
of tpe houses, and to ap^oach 
thOi rhn% When hiidaBt^ the three 
di|htoen-p^ndi^a toj^ the 

abdvf^^a,' ^kwaa the aigmd 
fonw |ton«fiil ' €ur eobmin, 


with Btitlt^.apidieFa. ; The $|0p^ likfWito/'thieliy^O^^ slcimfeliers, 
jimd whith^ bijSl^oipgito'^arflg the ford 
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were saluted by a altarp fire of laus* 
ketry from the eiiemy's picquelSj aud 
from tlie garrison oS tan tetc^duf^nt* 
Bat the laftee,wa8.B]lt!ediIy absadeo- 
cd as our pressed through the 

stream, aiCt^^^p^artiUery kept up an 
incessant dikbai^ of round, and^^iupe. 
shot upon it. ' 

' The Frencb picquets ^ete driTen 
in, and our troops established on the 
opposite bank, mth hardly any lols on 
our part, though those who crossed by 
Fontarabia were obliged to hold ih^ 
firelocks and cartow^-boxes prer thkr' 
heads, to keep them dtiff; and the 
ter reached nearly above the knets be*» 
side the bridge. The alarm had, how¬ 
ever, been communicated to tlw o»»‘ 
lutmis in rear, which hastily fewned 
upon the heists, and endeavoured, 
bnt in Vain, to keep possession of An- 
dago. That village was carried in gal¬ 
lant style by a brigade of the fifth di¬ 
vision, whilst the first, moving steadily 
along the road, dislodged frem their 
St the garrison of the hijk' which 
j^andedit, and crowned thohei^ts 
Dst without opposition. A g^eral 
paiiic'seemcd to have sdised the enemy. 
Instead of boldly charging wt, o& we 
movt^'forward in cdtfm'B, .fh^' 
their pieces, and fied pupjdng 

to reload theifii' nor was inyttong hke 
a detorminod stand attsanpM,' till iH. 
their works had faUeu into our hands, 
and much of their ajrtfilery was taken. 
Tt was one of the most pkfect, and yet 
extraordinary surpris^^.^hi^ 1 ever 
bchekl. 

There were' not, howi^’^ Wantiim 
many bravo feUirws amin% Frcnm 

officere, who exerted'die^e^vos sire- 
nuodMy to rally t^ficu .km* 
radcs, and to h'Store die bgide:'Among 
these I remarked one m pQi:ticidai'> 
He was on Itegsditach jf andi' rjdjng 
among a flyhi{K.;,bsdtdtony ho used 
every moans which diteat myd enitea-^ 
ty could stop ihenj'? and' 

he suocmled' ^o tmttolknit pausod, 
Hs example was fo^wOd'by 
and in five minnt^ ar w^-ionhcd line 
occupied what looked Idee the last of 
a range of green hilis,' .qn the othk 
side of* valley which.We wctode¬ 
scending. ■ u' ' '■ 

'^is sudden movem^ksiti the poft 
of the etfemyr was met&^'kHai^pqbdv 
ing ibrma;!^ on oui^’wp :w«oofed 
into line and advaeo^^ ^ .nntA tnrptd 
was spoken, npr, # dtot .dredj tdl ouf 
troops had' readied nkfly half w*y 


acrow the Htdti ko^owj wfero 
Freoeh, raisingtme pf thcir-^^M^ff% 
^ant ydilsj-ra sort 

#very map halloos fist himaeU^' with¬ 
out rtgard to the tone or lima of those 
abonthim—fireda vollewi It woe well 
directed, and did consiwable kcecu- 
■ lion; but it checked imt our approach 
a mopicnt. Our men repju^ toiti 
vrith a hearty British cheer,.and gi¬ 
ving, them b^ their fire, rushed on 
to me ehswge. > 

' In this toey were met with grent 
iqdfit by the enemy. 1 remarkeu the 
same individua}, wno had first stopped 
tltdr ride along the front of hia 
men, a^ animate thean to their duty, 
nor was it without very considcrabw 
difficulty, and alter having exchanged 
several duehargeu of musketry, that 
wc succeeded in getting wirinn char¬ 
ging distance. Tben, indeeil, another 
dleW was givet^ snd the French, with- 
but waitit^ for the rush, once more 
bnke them rank’s and fledi Thehr 
h ,was still as active as befme^ 
He rode among the men, reproadi- 
ed, exhorted, and even stnaq 
near him with bis swonl, audi 
(Uice more about to restore order, i 
he :feU. In an instant, however, he 
rose a^in and mounted another horsey 
.but he. bad hardly-done so when a ball 
took efiect in his neck, and he droppnl 
dead. The fitll of this one man deri¬ 
ded the day upon the heights of An- 
dage. The Frcnrii troiqis lost all or¬ 
der and all disripline, and making 
theil^ay to the rear, each by himself 
as he best coul^ they left us m undis- 
putdl possession of the field.! 

On the right of one army, however, 
and on the.oKtremo left of die enemy, 
a much more determined opposition 
was offi-Tcd. There Scmlt hkl added 
to ihe naturid strength of his position, 
by throwing-up redoubts and batteries 
upon every comtuafiding pointy and 
hf^ce, it was not vridtout sufieriug a 
very oonsideridfiu'lotoy that the. l%ht: 
diviaibu.succeeded itt tunUng it. All 
attempts, ind^, to harry the Her¬ 
mitage, failed^ though thayuNre re¬ 
newed, vriUv ^ most darmg reaolu- 
don, tift A;late> hour in tm night 
But i^ thd'bpri-altona .of the army in 
diese quarters/t^aould. see noihmg, 
mid. tberefimu .f ^%tll not attemj^' to 
dicmribe ihemV. • m 

Tim day^ wik li^ ami whair our 
trciopSy writried as muen with the pur- 
suituairidi fighting, were coutmafifiM 
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to halt, aniS to lie downin brigade^ excitement which had pervaded our 


nivTSKiTI] 
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the'elie^y had ahandonedr Withua *; Our loss, I mean the loss of the 
was hdw perfectly quiet; hut thw corps to which I was attarheil, chan- 
foar ot musketry, and the thunder of' ced to he trifling. No particular com- 
the cannon, still sounded oiVouT right, panipn, or intimate acquaintance of 
As the darkness set in, too, the flashes mine, least;, had fallen, consequent- 
b^mc every motnent morili and mor^ \jf th^ .was nothing to destroy the 
conspicuous, and p^duced, on acGOunil j(^ng . ^ pure del^ht, which the 
of the great unevenui^ of the ground, meanest individual in an army expe- 
arremarksblTbeautithleflect. Hepeat- riences when that army has triumph¬ 
ed aasaultq[behig still made upon die ed; nor do I recollect many happier 
Hermitage rock, the whole Side of that mommits of my life, than when I 
eonical hilt s^med in a blaze^ whilst stretched myself this evening beside a 
evert yafley and eminence around it flre, near my fll||nd Graham, to chat 
titoarkled fram time to dnw! like die over the occurrences of the day. The 


'Nor were other and stronger lights added, indera, not a little to my satis- 
wanting. Our troops, in the hurry of faction, for the stock which I had pro- 
the batue, had set tire to the huts of vided in the morning was long ago dis- 
the French soldiers, which now burnt nosed of among those who had been 
fdrjdi) and cast a strong ^are over tne less provident; and my meal was fol- 
mtfre extent {ft the field. On the lowm by a sleep, suck as kings might 
whole it was a glorious scene, and envy, though die heav«n»were my ca- 
tended much to kecy up the degree of nopy, and tho green turf was my b^. 


CaArafEU Vll.. 

About an hour aftmr sunrl^yOB hi^h roetd, auti^^SQon gave to the spot 
fbllowing morning, the tenm and bag* which they occu{ned the appearance 
gage, which had been left on the Spa^- of a settled villa^ during the season 
pish side of the river, came up; and of a fidr,'when booths, and caravans 
we were once more enabled to sbdter of wild-bcosts, erowd its litde sheet, 
ciurselves against the inclemenoy of die This village ^became, before long, a 
weather. And it was well that their favourite resMt of the idle, anci' of 
arrival was not longer deferred, for wO such as still retained a few dollars in 
had hardly time to pitch thefidltier, ^^jtheir purses^and many were the botdes 
when a heavy storm of wind and raiii[^|i^ nominal brown-stout urhidi, night 
began, which, lasting with little inter- ' after night,; were consumed at the sign 
mission during two whole days, render- of the j^Iy Soldier.** 
ed our sUuatibn the reverse of agree- I hardly'^collect any period o£ my 
able. The position which'we occupied, active life more devoitf of interesting, 
was, moreover, exceedin^y ei^iosetl, occutrences, dian that wbudi interve- 
onr camp stretching along the ridge of ned between tiie crosidtm of the Spa- 
a bleak hill, totally bare of every de- nish border, and t}ut\advance of the 
scription of wood; indeed, the only army towards J^yonne., We continued 
<Uel now within our reach, consist^ on the hoj^ia of Aadage,. fri»n the 
of furp, the green and niickly parts Sth c^ OciMt^ till the dth of Novem- 
of which, we chopped ana gave as fo- her, during the ggenter part of which 
rno to our horses, whilst the stems time the weatbei^fB uncommonly se- 
and smaller branches supplied us with vere, cold.idtoW^ of rain unceasingly 
very indifihrent matoml for our fires.' falling, and neie^endous gusts of wind 

The left column of the army had prevafluig;, indeed we began to fear 
not long established itaidf in France,, at last, ilm nothmg more would be 
when tiowds of suttlei^,' and odier done uiis.a^at^i and that we should 
ctnnp-followe^;^ begin to pour in, dlherr«t^;;mi^ Wwnsof Inaf:a^ 
These perihm,' taking possesuon bf Fotitarahia, winter un- 

ettch of the enemy's huts as had esca- der eauvass, That we ware:wantonly 
pedihe' violence of oU|' soldiery open- kt^herq^ no pmi .h);^ned. On 
••a shops in dul’form, along the contrary, wo gvute awuo, that 
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nothing but tlie protracted fall of 
PampcTuna hindered our advance, and 
joyful was the news which at length 
reached us, that that important aiy 
had surrendered. 

Of course, X did not confine mysdf 
to ray tent, or within the bounds of 
the carap, all this while. 1 shot and 
fished, as usual-^nade exOursions to 
the rear and to the firbnt, as the bU'« 
moor directed, and adopt^ ereiy OT'* 
dinary expedient to hill time. Onth^ ^ 
occasions adventures were not alw^s 
wanting, but they were for the most 
rart siud) as woiud exdte but little 
interest were they repeated. X recol-* 
Icct one, however, which deserves nar¬ 
ration, more perhaps than the others, 
and that I will detail* 

Whilst the British army occupied 
its position along the Spanish bank 
of the Bidaossa, a fist numlKir of de¬ 
sertions took placet insoranch as to 
cause a serious diminution of its 
strength. As this was ap. event which 
had but larely occurred before, many 
opiinions were hazarded as to i0 Oause. 
Fofhny own pert, I attributed it£< en¬ 
tirely to the operation of supert^tloUa 
terror on the minds of the and 
for this reason.^ It is geneffB]^. 'filiia 
custom, in plsn^g^a^tiiiehi 
immediate prcauace of ah eneihy—td 
station them iu ]^rs, so thhionb may 
patrol as fiir as the next whllat 
the other remafnsat^ulyoD ms ground* 
Perhaps, too, the wi^ ipreater 

confidenee to the then themselves, may 
have some weight tu dietating' the 
measure; at all evente, there can be no 
doubt that it pauducea thm^efibet; 
Such, however, was the nantte of the 
ground covered by our |»o^^tbainong 
the Pyrenees, that in l^ahy plaeea 
there was hardly'toom Ibr atsihple of 
sentinels to oteupy 4 »h^ler: J^t, 
^whilst it was duly at the iibhtns of 
the various passes that iwd wete mmp 
desirable than one fbr searing thi 
safety the ‘ athfiy. Rtt^;ed as this 
country wm& however, almost every' 
foot oflit had been thes^oir'of 
whilst deadi Btiiiug sinon^ room 
and cHfil, were left. In various inftaV 
lies, from neceadtj^llidhiiidlf ahdeit'^; 
aetiy in thoseptilpi^mre thedead lay. 
unburied,' i^nglks 
ed* a%at both 

fir^uendy- siipeieddOttih^^ 
knows; nor con it he^pwassMlO^jIhe 
strongest roindedii^ohg themfbi^^d 
two or th«ee hou3^ eltfhuhtoy night' 
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beside a mangled and hslfrdevoitri^ 
carcase ; indem I have been myselO 
more than oiice,. remonstrated withr, 
for dmiring )|$r |^Ve a fellow as any in 
the corps, tip keep guard newr one of 
his fallen <»mrad». ** I dont care 
for living men," said the soldier; *'but, 
ibr Godsake, sir, don't keep me beside 
hims^ and wherever I could yield to 
the remonstnmee, I invariably did ao. 
My o#n c^nion, therefore, was, that 
many of oiir sentries became so over¬ 
powered by superstition, that they 
eoijld not keep their mound. They 
knOWi however, that if they returned 
to the picquet, a severe pnnidimtmt 
awaited them ; and hence they went 
over to the enemy, rather than ^dure 
the misery of a diseased imagination. 

As a proof that my notions were cor¬ 
rect, it was rmarked, that the army 
had no 'sooner descended £rom the 
mountains, and taken up a posUiott 
which required a chain of double sen¬ 
tinels to be renewed, than desertion in 
a Very great degree ceased. A few in¬ 
stances, indeed, stiB occurred, as will 
, di^ys be the case where men of ^ 
tonipexsare brought together, as in^ 
,4rmy; but they bore not die propm- 
m one to tweh^ towards those 
Which took place among the Pyrenees. 
To put a st^ to this entirely, a severe 
ordm’was issued,' positively prohibit- 
ihg every man firom passing the advan¬ 
ced videttes ; and it was dedbred, that 
whoever was caught on what is termed 
tile neutral ground—that is, on the 
ground between the envy's ont-posts 
and odr own, should hencefmtu bo 
treated as a deserter. 

1 had ridden towards the front one 
morning, for the purpose of visiting a 
friend in the 5th divldon, when I 
karned, that three men had been sd- 
sedtir few days before, half-way be¬ 
tween tbe two <haius of posts, and 
that one of th^ had confessed that 
their intention was to desert A tourt-, 
martial was immediately ordered; the 
prisoners Were condemned to be mot; 
and this was the day op which the 
sentence was to be carried into ,exeeu- 
ti^* I ecaiseqaently found the di«i- 
ph sdy arriyai," getting^under 
armeii^d being: infoft^ of the cir¬ 
cumstances, X dpte>Wiin^, after aahort 
steuggiewith my . weaker fedings, to 
wituedi tile proceeding. . . . , .• 

Ik was, altogether, a tnpiti :solfmii. 
' andite|^b^veiq[)t«tectel 
took thdr atatit^ and fonn^ thdr 
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tumks, withdut iSpeafeiUg a vrotd; ftad 
t]|Kjy looked ato»e another widi thiatpo- 

ciud^ej^eHUOft) which,witlioaiseem- 
ii* ^0 ini plf any sitapicion of the impr o- 
pnety of the hteasure, indicated great 
reluctance to become spectators of it. 
The same feeling evidently pervaded 
die minds of the offlcCTS,; indeed you 
could almost percciv^e the sort of shud¬ 
der which tan through the frames of 
all who wesre on parade. . 

- The place appointed for the execu¬ 
tion was ft Uttlc elevated plain, a few 
hundred yards in front m tl»e camp, 
and near the picqnet from which the 
culprits hotl deserted. Hither the dif*' 
ferent lutttalions directed -th^ stciw, 
and the whole division bdtig formed 
into three sides of a hollow square, 
the men grounded their arms, and 
stood stili. At the vacant side of titia 
square, a grave was dug, the eartlr, 
wnich bad been excavat^ being piled 
up on its opposite bank; and this, as 
tito event proved, was the spot to be 
occupied by the prisoners. 

Wc had stood thus about five mi- 
BMes, when tlie nmifled drums of,tlm 
COTpa to which the bulprits belon^ly 
were heard beating the dead-march 
and they themselves, handcuffed 'aiifw 
surrounded by their guards, 
their appearance. One was a ffno yvinigf 
man, toll, and well-made; anotiter 
was a dark, tiiiek-sct, little man, about 
forty years of age; and the third bad 
nothing remarkable in his counte.^ 
nance, exc^ an expression of deejp 
cunning^aadtreacluaT* They all mo-- 
vcd.fotcWatd with considerable firm.*', 
ness, and their stations' on' tjhp 
mound, when, attention bcingmder^, 
a staff-officer adv^anced into the centra 
of the square^ and read aloud ihe pith^ 
ccedings of the Court. - By these, sen¬ 
tence of death was nai^ upw all 
three, but the most wUainous-tookiug 
among them' was recommended to 
mercy, on the score of his having ad^ 
ded the guiU of trea^tory to hia other 
dimea. 

: As soon' at the fcathi^ was ffnish^*; 
tb& prisoners w^ commanded'^ hor 

1 A ^ • V __.* - k 
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closdy together, and their very breaths 
seemed to be repressed. It was alto¬ 
gether A most harrowing moment. 

The eyes of the prisonmu being now 
tied up, the guard was withdrawn 
from around, them, and took post 
about ten prds in UiCir front. As 
mon as thii||Ms done, the same 
offl(%r whoi^M read the pro 
<>£ the trial, calling td the informerl>y 
name, ordered hkn to rise, for that 
the commander of the forces bad at¬ 
tended to the recommendation of his 
fudges, and spared his life. But the 
poor wretdi paid no attention to the 
order; I question, indeed, whether he 
heard it; for he knelt there as if 
rooted to the spot, tiQ a file of men 
removed him in a state of inscnsihili- 
fy. ^ Wliat the feeUngs of bis com¬ 
panions in crime must have bmi at 
this moment I li^w not, but their 
nuseries were of short duration; for, a 
.signal bdng.given, about sixtccn'sol- 
diers ifrred, and' ibey were instantly 
numbered with the dead. The little 
man/l' (foserved, sprang into the air 
when he received, his wounds, 'Hhe 
othOr fell fiat upon his &ce; but hei.< 
gave the slightest symptom of vi- 
tmity,after. : . , 

^Tne da^buge of- the muskets in 
die faerpf the oilpritif, was followed 
by a sound as'if every man in the di¬ 
vision had been stiffed for the last five 
minutes, ahd now at length drew in 
his b. eatii. It waSifot a groan nor a 
8 igh, ‘bi:rt;a»fo, 4ike that which you 
unconsciously utter after dipping your 
head umler waim’ j and now all ex- 
citnmeni was tit an cud. Ilic mcu> 
were dfod; died by mUsket-shots; 
and thefo: were occurmHJes, viewing 
them ill the abstract, far too coimnoii 
to be amth ri^swded. But in order 
to give to execution its full effect, 
foe (ffviaion'’formed into <w»m columiw 
ulJhattidions, an4 marched mund the 
KiWei On foe btfrifc.of.^which foe bo- 
toy j aftor.whifo titifo norps ffleil 
off' to Its tents, and long bSfore dark 
foe stone of foaumuning was forgot- 
toh.' Not hut foat it produced a gootl 

^flrs_-A w-J.*'-!.,-:___- -.i*' 
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1 Imvc stated, .that on the th^ of John Hope, thej all^ree retii^ to-" 
November intdlligcnco of the full of gethcr, , ' 

Paiiipeluna reached ns. Frptu that We sbaU have, sometht^fi'do 
day \ec began to calculate, in real ew- before h(i!U7a pa»/' 8a^< ^0 ^ the 
nest, upon a speetly^tnewal of opera- tlide3-dic-.cat)ip ;■ “ Delaiic^ • always 
tions, and to speculate upon the pro- brlniM warlike, eoramunicatidna with 
bable extent of-our progress ere a new him. —« So much the better," Was 
h.ilt should be ordered, or the troops the general reply. Let ns ^iak to 
placed i>i quarters for the winter, our hMt» and success to to-morrow’s 
JBut so much rain had fallen during op^tioos." The 'toast was hardly 
the precedingfortnight, that the oroas- fitiiahed, when- Sir John acturn^ 
roads were rendered wholly impaasa- bringing withl^'iin only the officer-of 
ble, and, what was worse, there ap- tbe corps guides; Delaney was 
ptared no promise of a change in the gone; bu* oA’ the purport of the'c^c 
weather. .' * municatfon not a hint was dropped, 

1 had the honour fo be personally and the evening passe^l on as H no 
acquainted with the distinguished ofo such coammuication ha<l h^n made, 
ticer, whose unlooked-foMi|||th caused. About nine o'clock our party broke 

of late, so great a sensatSB^f sorrow up, and we were wishing our friends 
throughout ScoUaml, I ntolfi (he Earl g^Unight, when a French 
of Ilopetoun, at that period Sir John who had deserted fromi his c(Ups, ’ 

1 lope. Sir John had'lately joined the brought in. He was civilly, but ve? 
army, relieving Sir Thomas Graham Cddlly rweived. He bad little ir^o^ 
in the guidance of the left column, motion is$mve,.except that a batch of 
and filling , the- office pf second in conscripta had lately join«i’the afeay, 
riunmaiul under J^ord Wellington, moat of whom were either old men of 
Whilst our division occupied the hoys ^ 80 thoroughly was, the youth of 
heights of AruJ^e, ;I spent ■ several' France by tliis time wasted through a 
agreeable ^wenings in Iris company; continuance of Wars. We, who were 
the uarticukvs attending one of whictr, t^csts, stayed noti however, to hear 
as they had, at the time- at:lmt,-a him out, but moontitig our horses, re- 
more than ordinnry degree of iiitefest tUimed each to his tent, 
in them, 1. shall take the liberty to On reaching the camp of my own 
repeat. Oorps, 1 found, te, indeed, I liad exi 

On the seventh of November I footed to flnd^ that the ord«- for an 
dined with the OeneraU We ,8ofc.V«Wack waa issued, and that the bri- 
down to taldu about six o'dloek, and gode was to be under arms by four 
W(‘re bi^inning to experience aa mudh oldock next morning. Once more, 
satisfaction as gcoil cheer and fdcasant theitdbre, I made up mymind for the 
company can produce,.-.wh«in. an or- w<OTt, -arid having, instructed my 
ilerly dragoon rode into 'ixffv^ friend as to the manner in which I 
yard of the bouse at ftill speed. ' He wished my iHtIc property to bo dis- 
was immediately admitted, a^d, t>^Bg posed qf; having assigned my swm-d 
ushered into tins room where we to one, my pelisse to another, aud my 
ho handed a sealed packet t^ur:host'. foiri>£ul;dog to- a thwd, I was, if you 
Sir John immediately, opi^od {deai|||^ctbodist enough to fecom- 

glancsod his ey» over its contenl^,-^.^ nierilUmy soul to the mercy of its 
put it into his pockeii and, nimloriing Creator,, and then lay down. Fora 
to tho orderly to. withdraw,-^.kii^ed while Graham and myself chatted, as 
the conversation which had been inform men, at least a>en or any reflection, 
rupted. Thoughtnorc than halfsQS- so.situated, are wont to cliat. We 
picious that the packet edatained iu# {agreed, as, indeed, we always did on 
telligrncc of imptnftance/we, I -mtHUi such occasions, to act as executors the 
the General's gudsts ami sta^, soon re- mm to the other, and having cordially 
turned to our usual liwdy tdiat;.'whea shaken hanih;, lest an opportunity of 
the dattertng of another hor8e's,hoQik so d^g should .nrit occur i^aiu, we 
washeard,. and Colonel Delaucy eai^ f^l mt asleep... ‘ . 

tcred. He was. accompffioied by . ad I had slept pwhaps an hour and s 
officer of the corps: of guides, and fe- haW> ,*^aii l was awoke by Cto voids 
.questing perraiswon to noklA few mi- hf thf orderly sergeant^ wh^ cams. to 
notes’ private co^mtiom witM. 3ir. ii^in us' tW the moveintbit of tlis. 
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ar$if was eountermaiuleil. I will not 
ttv whctlier the intelligence «»s to* 
eenpil^aV' or the xevene; 

indeed, whether we our« 

selves knew, at the moment, iHiether 
we were relieved by the reprieve or 
the contrary. One thing, however, h 
certain, tliat I sli^t not the less sound* 
ly from knowing, that at least to>inor* 
row was secured to me,, to be passed 
in Estate of vigour and vitalitVj though 
perfectly aware thatthttwrilofa bat* 
tie muat be eneount^i^ before lon|[, 
and hence, tliat it was^really a matter 
of very little moment, whether it 
should take place now, or a few days 
hence. 

On mustering, next morning> upon 
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the parade-ground, we learned that, 
our intended operations were im^ded 
only by the v^y bad state of die 
roads. Ihough the rain had ceased 
for some days past, such was tljp 
(piantity which had fallen, tliat no ar- 
ullery could, as yet, move in any 
other direction th^ along the maiu 
road. The continuance ^ dry wea¬ 
ther &r eight-and-forty hours longer, 
would, however, it was calculated, re¬ 
move. this obstacle to our advance; 
and hoice, every man felt that he had 
but a coufde of days to count upon. 
By good fortune, these days continued 
clear and sereihe, and the justice of 
our calculations was, in due time, 
evinced. 
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The eighth and ninth of November savdt j fat which purpose, we were to 
iwssed over, without any event ocwr- take post^ an hour before day-break, 
ring worthy of recital. On the jfbr- on the hi^h rood, and close to the ad- 
mer of these days, indeed, we had the vaneedsentinds. Of the disposition of 
aatis&ction to see a French gun-brig other eorp we knew nothing, and wc 
destroyed by one our light cruizers, were peri^tly satisfied with the part 
a small schooner, oif the harbour of allotted to.ouraelves. 

St Jean de Lua. She had lain there, Asiomi as the aid-de-camp depart- 
as it appeared, for some time, and t «d, wk >began, > as people so drettm- 
prc’hensive of falling Into our hanl stahobd generally begin, to discuss the 
bad ventured, on that day, to put prif^iiety of our geftcrars arrangc- 
aea. But being observed by a brig, ments. Op the preaeitt: occasion, wc 
and the sdi^er above sUuded to,i^^ were iPmre than ^wusUy convinced of 
was immediately followed, and after the sagacity and piofbund skill of the 
am engagement, ef neturly an hour's . noblu lord* Our corps had been $c- 
durationwith the latter, she blew up. lected, ’in h> many others, 

*Whdher her crew had abandoned !^, for a service, perilous, it is true, but 
previous to the explodon, Iditfd nobp.^. therefore hraourable. This showed 
ptHTtunity to discover. ^ -that: he .hoaw at least on whom he 

Among oursdvea, in thd tneun whil^ bbuJd d^nd, slid we, of course, were 
and throughout the difibrent' divisibnili determined to Fuve that his confidence 
contiguous to a silence, Uke that had not been misplaceil. Alas, the 
of a calm before a storm, meysdled. vanity ofirinen in all callings and pro- 
£ach man looked os if he fesriom^ 'When each regards himself as 

an attack was impending, but miPmu- infinit^y- superior to tlmso around 
Jecturea were hazarded touUhing'^ the him I ' 

precise moment of its occurrence. €hi H^dng passed an hour or two in 
the evening of the ninth, howev^, all ^s manner, we departed, each to his 
doubt was at length removed. We 4^irn tent» in.prder to mala the neces- 
were assembled at parade, or mtliiar aary jHnmaxaUons .ifor" the morrow, 
the trirade was dismisBed t but the Vtwo ipeed% completed. Our 

baiid. ctmtittumg to play,', the officers was packer; our horses and 

Waiting in groa|ri about the tent Vt^b, 'fisr the mke of slielter, 

of tbci^olOneh whtm. ait a^^le-camn keiF» during the lari: ten 

ridii^up, ififritnedua iiitrit^virhefo ,d^, at cermn bmiaca In the'i%ar, 
army was to advance upon thehtpttOw. wemcalled in^ upd-pr^siona enough 
The corps to nhkh I belotmiba,' was fF=on8^y’sc<nmuii^iQn,wereputup 
tmpcintetl ’to.Corny vUle^’of h) a haymsaek. Wi^. this mid on^ 
Ut^ue, t place contitiUf^ prirhaf^^ ■) cloak,' wo directed » Fpnuguese lad^ 
"hununtd houses and h chpreh, by^ a mrvantigFf'.Grah^---to follow the 
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battalion, Ufwn a little pony which 
we kept chiefly for such uses, and fi¬ 
nally, havinp; renewed ouif direefiona^ 
the one to the other, rd4>ecting the 
cgpduct of the survivor^ in'case either 
oi as should fall, we lay down. 

It was quite dark when "I arote. 
Our fires had all Mrned Out, there 
was no moon in th^eavm, and the 
stars were in a great measure obscured 
by clouds; hut we took ourplaces 
stinctively, and in profound idlcnce. 
On these occasions, I nave been always 
struck with the great CCfolness of the 
women. You seldom^ hear a angle 
expression of alarm escape them ; in¬ 
deed, they become, probably from'ha¬ 
bit, and from the example of others, 
to the full as indifferent tcr fiaiiger as 
their husbands. I fei^too, that the 
sort of life which theylM, afbh: they 
liave for any length of time fidlowed 
an army in die field, sadly unsexes 
them, (if I may be permitted to jcoin 
sucli a word for tneir benefit,) at 
least, 1 recollect but one instance in 
which any symptoms of real sorrow 
were shown, even by thbse whom the 
fiito of a battle has rebdef^ widowin'' 
Sixty women only bqng permitted to 
accom}>any a battaltUn,/they. are,, of 
course, perfectly secure t>f obtaiiiii:^ 
as many husbands as they may choose ; 
ami hence, fewU^owaof soMierS con¬ 
tinue ill a-State of Widowhood fixt any 
unreasohabtetime,' sofar,huleed,'dn}y 
are a high^ favoured eto of ihmale 
society. 

The column being fintned, and die 
tents and b^age sodiapesedi as that, 
in case of a repulse, they, might be 
carrictl to the rear without oOnfuslon 
or delay, the word was giveh to mardb. 
A s onr route lay over groundextromely 
uneven, we moved forward fiw a while 
slowly, and with cauliouj tiUg^ving 
gained the high road, we wer^^blra 
to quicken our pace. We proqeedqd by 
it, perhaps a mile, till the W|Udh-fire 
of a German- picquetSvas s^ii; when 
the order to halt h^ng pass^ ijuiefiy 
from rwk to ranki.^ww grounded,our 
aims, a^ aat dowh upm the g^ean 
hanlM by the road side. Here we were 
tuFemaiii, tiUa gun <m our lei^^dtild 
tibnd ihesigt^ attack, and dhjeots 
should be disdnedy visible. 

Men are vety dil&rently affected at 
diflbrent times, eVen though the stlu- 
ations-wi which th^ may be cast b^r 
a strong affinity to one another* On 
the present oecaiion, for exampte, I 
Yoi,. XVtI. 
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peifeetly recoOeet^ that hard ly an y 
feeling of seriousnesa perva d ja fari HSfela 
mind, nm, if 1 

pearances, the fiiiiiiP^Wund 

me* Much convWsi^ii, bn the coit- 
trary, passed wmoi^ us In whispen, 
but it was afi of at light a charaeter, 
as if the bunoess in whidt we were 
about to engage was mete amusoneitt, 
and hot fiiat kind of play in whidt 
men smke their lives. Anxiety and 
remiessness, indeed, universally pre- 
'vsiled. We looked to the east, and 
watched the a^ual apiwoach trf dawn 
with esgei^ inWrCbt; tnit it was with 
that degree of interest which sports- 
mewfed on the morning of the twelf^ 
hf August,-.^r rather, perhaps, like 
that of a child in a box at Oovent- 
Garden, when it expects every moment 
to »ee the stage-curtain lifted. We 
were exomlingly anxious to begin the 
fray, but we were quite bonfident. of, 
success. 

In the meanwhile, such dispositions 
were made as the circumstances of the 
Case appeared to require* Three com¬ 
panies, consisting of about onehundred 
and fifty men, were detactied, under 
the command of a field-officei^ a little 
;tq the right and left of the rmd, for 
tho purpose of surmising, if possible, 
two of the eUemy^S'picquels, which 
were there posted. The remaining se¬ 
ven, forming again inm column, as 
. day bn^e, extended thdr front so as 
to cover the whole breadth of the road, 
and me^e ready , to rush at once, in 
what is (xdled double quidk time, upon 
the villagei ^faat it was strongly bar¬ 
ricaded, and filled with French in¬ 
fantry, we were quite aware; but, by 
making our first attack a rapid one, 
we calenlated on reaching the banri- 
esde beftne the enemy ^ould he fnily 
aware,of the movement. . 

We stood, perhaps half an hour, 
after these dispositions were effected, 
before the 4gnal was given, the dawn 
gradually brightening over the whole 
m the sky. Now we could observe that 
' we had mvemSd in some d^ree from 
the tnsin ro^, and OceupiedTvdth onr 
Uffie a lane, hemmed in on 

bdth iMeis. by high hedges. PrescMy 
we were i^le tu remark that the lane 
agaiu united itself with the road a^ut 
a hundred ]rBrdB in front of ns; ^n 
tlm church and hou^s of the v^Ui^ 
‘ be^n tq. show through the d{u:}cn«>s> 
like rocks, ot mpunds; by md by the 
stubble' fi^s unmedisUdy around 
SO 
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eegi^ b« ilistm^slied frcan Kteen we liftd just carried, these works pre* 
iiaBAj[ » i.. then the hedge-<rows which sented so commanding an appearance, 
field from, ano^et be* that our gallant leader deemed it un« 
eame^raO^And now the idgnal-gun. wise to attempt anv serious impression 
was fired, ft was immediately repeat* upon them; and hence, hari^ p<^ 
edbyacoupleo£nine-poundera,wbiclt ourselves of Ureque, we w^ 

wmt stationed in> a field adjoining Iq cUreeted to attempt nothing farther, 
the lane where we st^; and the Imt to Imep it at^ hazards, and to 
battle began. , make from w time a demonstra* 

Tho chree detodied cotnimnies did tiop of advancing. This was done, in 
their bes^ttp surprise the French {hc- . order to deter Soult from detaching 
quets, but widiout success, the Freneh any of bis corps to the assistance of his 
troops being far too watchful to be lei^, whudi it was the object of Lord 
easily takeni^. They drove them iOf IJlTelliiigton to turn, and wlncli, after 
however. In gallant atylid^ whilst the twelve hours' severe fighting, he suc* 
little column, according to tK^s precoo* ceediog in turning, 
certed ploir^ pressed forward. luijihiB . As soon as we. had cleared the place 
meantime, the houses and barricade^ ofits defenders, we set about entrench* 


of Uroqne were thronged with defend* 
ersr who saluted us as we apjHroached 
with a sharp discharge of musketry, 
which, however, was more harmless 
than might have been expected. A 
few men and one officer fell, tlm lat* . 
ter bring abut through the heart. He 
utte|^ out a single word—the name 
rit his favourite comrade, and expired. 
On our part, we had no time for nAagf 
but rushed on to the charge^ whilst 
the nine-poanders, already alluded.to, ‘ 
cleared the barricade with grape,' andv 
canhister. In two minutes we .had 'i 
reached its base ; in an instant more, i 
we were on the top of it; wKmi the 
enemy, panicMStruw nt the crieiity of 
our movements^ abandoned their de*' 
&nccs and fled. We followed them 
through the street of the. placed as far 
as its extrmnity, but, having been pre*., 
viously commanded to proc^ no far* . 
ther, we halted here, and they escaped^ 
to rile high grounds beyond. 

The poaitioB .now attacked was tl^l 
famous one in front of St JeaU..^ Lun,, 
than whirii, X<brd WbUington 
has said, that he never beh^d any 
more formidable, it extended for 
about three miles, akmg the rid^ of 
a riring ground, the ascent; of v^ich 
was, for the most part,- covered with 
thick wood, and intersected by dam. 
ditches* In addition to natwvu 

defences, it was ffirtified with the ut* 
moat care, hCajreschal So^thaviug be*. 
rawin throw u|» upon it redoubts ai^ 
brea«t*woirks, even our army 

had erotied riie Bidaossa# having 

devoted rim whole ofriial^ mimth whl^ 
W» bad ap^t above AiviUge, in com* 
.pU^hHi <ridee workf and. emoting; 
nejfr*, =« Towards our indeed, thjft 

is, towards the right ofriiiAimmy^nisI 
tn,.the direerion of ;t^^v31dg«-lriikrit 


ing cursives, in case any attempt 
should be ma^.to retake the village. 
For this purnlH^ we tore up the bar* 
ricade erected by the French, consist¬ 
ing of casks fiUM with earth, manure, 
and rubbirii, and rolling them down 
to the opposite end of the town, we 
soon threw np a parapet for our own 
defence. The enemy, in the mean* 
iyldl& began to eoU^t a dense mass 
ipfef:^ upon the brow of the hill 
; and, tumii^ a battery of 
th^ypleees ef cannon upon us, they 
swept the street with round shot. 
These, whizzing aloh^.^ soon caused 
the walls and roofe oLthe houses to 
crumhle iutq ruins^ but neither they, 
nor the shells whirii from time to time 
burst, about ns, did. any e^riderablc 
executiou..- By . avoiding conspicuous 
plaeeS^ .indeed> wc^ianaged to keep 
well ouiof rc^h s and hence the chief 
. mlu^.doue by'^eoeimo&ade was that 
idn be^ me.nrc^rietors of houses, 
found hi the village a ^d store 
of brown brewd, and seviom casks of 
hoindy. ^Th^thitter of these were in¬ 
stantly kimrifed on ^ head, and the 
spirits poured <mt Into the street, as 
the onj^ smana of hindering our men 
from gerii^ drunk, and Saving our¬ 
selves from, a but riie former 

was ditfded amongst them; and even 
.rim bleric Iwend^ allowed to theJPrench 
seldlaca, was A tred^to ns, betamse we 
h|d.-tasted nothing exo^ tneciuts, 
ai^ tbeaa none.qf rite most fresh, f<w 
this last thrM months. We were nodf* 
however, albwed xmteh time t» regale 
omrsriyes. • • 

> It was now aboutekven o'clock, and 
'the enemy had aa yef made no attack 
:igpon ua. We cotttd perceive, indeed, 
firom the glaniidBg of bayoneta throi^ 

rite wood in lltonb that troopa were th^ 
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inuBtmng; and as the cowatrf vratt 
well ada^^ for idcirmiahing, being a 
good deal intersected with ditchesy 
hedges, and hollow ways, it was deem*. 
04 prodent to send out three or four 
companies to wateb their movements^ 
Among the companies thus sent out 
was that to which I belongecl. Wo 
took a direction to the left of -the vil¬ 
lage, and being noticed by theeneray's- 
aniUery, - were immediately saluted 
with a shower of round shol and sheU^ 
Jnst at this moment a tumbril or am- ' 
munition-waggon coming up, a shell 
from a French mortar feU-upon it; it 
exploded, and two unfortunate ar- 
tiliery<drivcra, who chanced to be sit¬ 
ting upon it, were hurled into the 
air. 1 look^ at them for a mo¬ 
ment after they fell. One was quite 
dead, and dreadfttUy^ mangled ; the 
Other was as black as a coaly bat ho 
was alive, and groaned heavily. He 
lifted his head as we passed, and wish¬ 
ed us succe8|^ What beeame of him 
afterwards, rlcnow not, hut thiare ap- . 
peared little chance of his recovery. 

Having gained ahtdlow road, somc^ 
what in advance of'the villt^, 
found ourselves in connexion-With'a 
line of skirmishm thrown out; by 
Colonel llalket from his'corps of li^f 
Germans, and insomedcgme'shi^ter^ 
ed from the canubnade^^ut ont re^ 
pose was not of long co}:g|||ance. The 
enemy baying coUectePHIaTge force 
of drailhi^rsj advanced, <with load 
shouts and every ahoW'Of deternuna- 
tion. To remam .where, we were, was 
to expose ourselves to thcrisk of being 
cut to ^eees. in a hoUow wayy < dm 
banks of which were high^ tlnn onr 
heads, and perfeedy perpemhcular; 
the quesUon therefore was, ahmdd we 
retire oradvancef OfooutvekdiefoeaMar 
idea was wM enterteihed for a momen t.^ 
We clambered up the fac» of- the 
bank with'Some ixifficalty; and, re¬ 
plying to the ahottla qf the I'reneh 
with a similar i^p6^i|ri|^ieawtle, we 
prewed-ein., y. 

Wbto f and io 

my left this moiBStwtf 1 was delight¬ 
ed with^0^.tm^a(htwtiieb thatf^atiee' 
presented* ‘ jFor the behedt-of your 
more peaceable iseadew, I may as well 
mention,' tiMt 4n%(a sent out feo'skir- 
misli, advance dr retire in files; each 
file, or pair, of mesy^ ke^ng about t^ 
yards from ftm flUe on both iddes of 
them* On &e.{iTeaettt occasion, I be¬ 
held aline of eldrcioishers, estter^mg 
nearly a mUe in both directions, all 
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keeping in a sort of im||hlar 0rder; 
and' all firing, inde^endejttily of one 
miothcr, as Wo-op^lortiitii^i^ogood 
aim prompted Of thcmi*^'<thai^tho 

tide of the Frettth, Bgaisf, bH.^ vnts ap¬ 
parent confbiion; but the^ French u- 
ratlleurs are' by no means in disorder 
when timy appear so. Tberare adU 
mirable skirmishers; and they gave 
our people, this day, a*|g»od dsal'^if 
employment, before" they again be¬ 
took tnemselves to the b^ghw; They 
did not, however, succeed, as 1 sus{^ 
was thetr design, ki drawing Us so far- 
from the village as to expose us to the 
fire of thehr masked batteries; but 
having tbilowed them across a few 
fitids only, we oneo more retired to 
our hollow road. . 

It was quite evident, from the nu¬ 
merous solid bodies of troops, wliiCh 
kept thtir ground along the enemy’s 
line, that the plan of ixa-d Welling¬ 
ton had been perfectly sucewsful; 
and that tto force had boc|i s^it ftom 
the lr%ht of Soult’s army to the assist-^ 
anee of his left. The conrtinual roar 
of nmsketry and of .canmn, Which 
WUs kept up in that direction, proved, 
at the sanie time, that a more serious 
tttru^lo was going on there than any to ^ 
which wewereexposed. Itwasnott^d,' 
but intennitting rattle, like that which 
we and our opponents firom time to 
time produced ; but an unceasing vid- 
ley, am if men were able to fire without 
loading, or took no tiine-to load.- At 
length Sonlt appeared, to have dis- 
coT^ed that he had little to dread 
upon bis ri^t* About timee o'clock. 
We could, accordingly, ojbservc a hea¬ 
vy column, of perhaps ten or twelve 
tnoosandinen, beginning its march to 
the left; and at the same instant-, as 
if to cover the movmtibt, tile ene¬ 
my’s skirmlahm again - advanced. 
4gaih we )»et them, as we had done 
before, and again drove them in; 
wheb, instead of falUi% back to the 
hollow way, wn^lay down btibind a 
hedge, half-Way htaWeen tite' viUago 
, and the base of tlteir position. From 
this they titade severa attempts to dis¬ 
lodge'without^offix;yand here 
we mmasnediill thl^^roach oTdi^- 
neas put an end to tim battloT' ’ ^ 

The smi had sct' abtmt an hour;' 
whenthe tseops in^idvance wete 
where iteatiaa;,-and 'f am! my 
paniont rettom^ to the-vUIage.: 

It we fouhd'.tittw^tiie enemy atiQ Impt 
up au oecatidbicl'' lUu of canhen ; wnd' 

. himee, (hatMtehouset, which wertex* 
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t>«nd 7 thin, fbrnished no sufficient our cheese, and our nog; and hero 
ahdter for the troops. It was accord- we eat and drank, in diat state of ex- 
Ingly determined to canton the corro, cited feeling which attends every man 
for flie night, ill the church, the wuls who bos gone safely through the ^terils 
of that building being of mmre solid of such a day. 

materials, and proof t^nst the vio- Nor was the wild nature^ of the 
knee of at least fidd arliUery. Thi- spectacle around us diminished by the 
ther, therefore, w;e all repaired, and gloomy and wavering liglit, which 
here I had the satisfaction to find that thirty or forty small rosin tapers cast 
our Portuguese follower had arrived over it. ' Of these, two or three stood 
before us, so that a comfortable meal beside us, -upon the altar, whilst the 
was prepared. Provisions and grog rest were scattered about, by ones and 
were likewise issued out to the men, twos, in difkrent places, leaving every 
and all was now jollity and mirth. interval in a sort of shade, which gave 
The spectacle .which the interior of a wider scope to the imagination than 
the dxurch of Uroque presented this to tlie senses. Then tlie buzz of con- 
night, was one which the pious foun- versadem, too, the frequent laugh and 
der of this fabric probably never cal- joke, and, by and by, the song, as the 
culated upon its presenting. Along grog began to circulate, all these com- 
the two side aisles, the arms of the bini^-to produce a scene too striking 
battalion were piled, whilst the men to be soon forgotten, 
themselves o^upied the centre aisle. As time passed on, all tlxese sounds 
In the pulpit was placed the large became gradually more and more faint, 
drwu and other musical instruments. The stddiers, wearied with their day's 
whilst a of officers took posses- work, dropped asleep, one after ano- 
sikm of a ^Hery erected at the lower ther, and 1, having watted them for 
extremity of tlm bxulding. Fwr our a while, stretdied out like so many 
own parts, Graliam and myself assert* oorpses upon the paved floor of the 
ed « claim to the apace around the ^iurch, wrappoi my cloak round me, 
altar, which, in an English church, and prepared to follow their example, 
is generally railed in, but wbieh, in I kid myself at tbc foot of the altar, 
foreign cnurches, is distingui^e^ and though the marble, was not more 
ftmn tho rest of the chancel only by soft than marble ususdly is, I slept as 
itS' elevation. Here we spread out soundly upon it as if it bsul been a bed 
our cold salt beef, our brown bread> of down. 

VALSHTIMK. 

Mr love was.born on British ground. 

The fairest lass that e'er was found ; 

Of Beauty's traia she leads the van> 

The sweet enchantress. Mar^ 
ril sing my pretty IMary Aoao; 

I'll love my pretty lilary Anne: 

There's not a French or EngUsbinati, 

But sigbs for my sweet Mary Anne. 

With &lry step and dulcet lay. 

She danced knd sung my b^rt away ;- 
Of FleasiiVe^s train she leads the van, 

' The laughter-loving Maty Anne. . 

I’ll sing my prefty Mary Anhe; 
m love roy prctjly Maty Anne: 

Tak^ fbol^ Fortune, all you can. 

But kaye me mytjsweet Blary Aime:. 

A Wreath of fairest flowers TU twine. 

To deck my lovidy valmitine, -i-. 

For ip ihy heurt she leadwthe van. 

The kiWpinspiriDg M«ry Apne. 

Til sing my praUf Mary Anne; 

Tli'it’mte my .pretty Atary Anne; /■ 

And tiaay i soon her vows trepan, 

. And Acu witb nty sweet Mary Anne. 


Fttnutrtf 14), )'S2S. 
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1 HATE not time to nnite « 
letter on this Blue and Vtdktw, but 
you, Mr Secretary Mullion, YnSy da so 
if you please, and make use of theses 
iny jottanda, if you Bdd.anythitilf 
worth your while m them. 

A poor Number npoU -<be whole, 
Mullion. No literature but this ex¬ 
quisite drivel on Tom Campbell's al* 
reacly forgotten piece of iinbecility—* 
tAcTheodric. Well, Small Known 
may doubt what I say if he likes, hut 
1 give him my honour he hi in his dot¬ 
age. 1 am quite certain there & not 
one periodical work now in existence 
that could glory in a more perfect spe¬ 
cimen of havers than this. I do not 
object to.Jeflfi-ey’s clawing Ids brother 
Whig and brother Editor, who so re¬ 
gularly claws him m bis New Month- 
ly-“not at alt. Tins is in the way of 
business, and quite proper; but tnere 
should be some measure in the best 
things, and eeftt dmique fims. The 
whole world has decided mat Theotl- 
ric is a weak, adly, puerile, itteSeefive, 
unimaginalite, unreadabVe screed of 
trstih-^cimtaittmg about twenty or 
thirty beautiful verges-—dud here is 
Jeffrey, gravely clapping the trumpet 
to his lips, and blowing 8<|^an, eUch 
as might have served a neve Comui^ 
or Gray's Elegy, Or Parasha. Thi* 
is really poor woidc, Mr Jeftri^. t 
pity you from soul. You that 
used to be such a sharp little MlOw! 
Have you forsworn champagne 
ther, and taken to pap and posset^ 
it seems. ■ \ 

Is it really possible that, fTmnr your 
once quick and pointed pen^, th^idhw 
effusions of fatuity were laboriously 
distill^ ? Was it you, Erapcis JeffVey, 
that really uttered' these worda?—. 

Vour true drgdgcs are the qiiiok^t 
and most regular with their public^ 
tious." ErgOf Homer, who wri^ 
ten two poems of twenty-^j^dr 
each, besides an itnmenrifyntorev^eb, 
have been lost, and who evidently bad 
a great deal besides to do iU hht Bfb,- 
was a true drudge. Aristotle, whose 
works arc innumerable, was ditto. 
Ditto, Cervantes: Ditto, St^ecles^ 
Euripides, Menander. Ditto, Goethe. 
Ditto, the AuthorofWaverl^: Ditto], 
Shakspeare, whose play a must have 
been written three or mat e-yeetf a# 


long as he wrote. Ditto, MStoh, jpar--^ 
tieularly firom 1007, tolOTli, in wniclt;' 
space, besides prose works, }m publish¬ 
ed Paradise iW, Paradise flegained; 
S^Bon Agonistes, theworat of whith 
is alToost aa good as the Ritter Baim 
IBtto, Voltaii^ Ditto. Michael Am* 
grio. IKtte, Raphael, &c. &c. $cc. 

* Bat why go so far back; or abroad^' 
for examples? Have not you been tot 
tweaity’years givii^ the world a Blue 
and Yefiow per quarter? Have you 
not been making fine apaches on a& 
manner of matters aUtms time, too? 
What a drudge of drudges you must 
be! I give you up. 

Was it' you,' my dear feUow, was it 
your own telf, reaEy, that wrote that 
paragraph abusing Southey as a hire¬ 
ling poet, and extolling Campbell’s as 
** an nnlwught muse r My dear little 
man, are you ignorant of theiket, that 
Southey has only a hundred a-year 
and a butt of sherry, and has enjoyed 
tins only fbr a few short years, whiles 
per contra, your dnbought muse is, 
smd has bOen for twenty good twelve- 
months, in the rc^lar receipt of L.200 
pension—u good, solid, honest 
pension of L.SOO per annum ? 1 fear 
your faculties are in a sad state.—Take 
n jaunt, my friend; cut both Bine and 
Yellow and Parliament House, for a 
feve montlis, and sec whether air, ex- 
erche, and leisure, have no power 
to restore something of an, intellect 
whkb, if never powerful, was not af* * 
ways pitiable!: You have been over¬ 
working yourself, I suspect, and your 
mind may give way, which 1 think of 
With uneasiness. Do shut y<mr hooks 
and learn fencing, or quadrilles, or ri¬ 
ding—anything but the shop for you 
. in. your pr^nt state. 

, Ymi enter a caveat,” I see, 

• i^DStp^ple's supposing thatCarap- 
beU ** W been labooriug all this 
ydi^e (lanci Oerfriide) at nothing but 
^^^ hejhas now produt^.” Tnis is 
Iwely pother sore driv^ Everybody 
riiat nnoww^ything of the literary 

^apwiauite as^W^ as yoursel^^ 
Cai^pltell has b^ doing a varie¬ 
ty off qthcr, fine'^lih.u^s within tliese 
twelW or .|ljt«dtte)»^ y berides his 
ReuRt^andiBfim, andso fm^^ The 
' I^^tnrea on Teetry, my dear friend, 
rim Spedtitens tff EngUsh Poets, tne 
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irliole Gmail print, and a little of the 
large print, et the New M(»ithl]rMa- 
gazine>-besides innumerable articles 
in Brewster's-EncycIopiBdia, and Mac* 
vey's Supplement and your own Be* 
view and occasional ^rapblets.**- 
Good heavens, Mf Jenrey, do you 
really imagine that all the world can 
bd apt to confer all these due things 
as noTUTtru! Come, come, there is 
nothing for it tmt a bait* This " flhe 
aniinal” must absolatdy be turned out 
to grass for the rest of the season. Off! 
wiui his shoes instaaiter, my dear Can- 
stalde. If you doubt my judgment, 
adt Wordsworth. 

Art. It. Billagcd from the West* 
minsten F. S05, it is evidently in- 
dnuated that Uie story of Comte 
D'AWtux is true. Now, it rests solely- 
on the testimony of a blaclcguard who 
boasted of women's favours. Turn to 
p. 311, and youdud the DuedeEausun 
Stigmatised as a base wretch, unwor* 
thy of credit^for tills same conduct. 
It fbUows,- therefore, that any autlio«- 
rity is sufficient to blot tlio (^raeter 
of* one of the most respeetalde women 
who dlled a throne; butthat the same 
spedes of testimony must bo rejected' 
when it ad'ects the demirep mothers of 
aomo of our Whig patriots. 

In two Mints of view, this is a umd: 
blaclqprard article. The base sne» a^t 
all kings, courts, and nobles, which 
runs throughout, is sufficiently pero^ 
tible, and utterly contemptible The 
eatrad^areriLTavand ooscBUEinthe 
highest degree. This Number catiiu^ 
lie on a draw!ng*roDm table. Harriet 
-Wikon’s book is perfect purity coiiir* 
pared to this mass of ukma'Fu* 
MAI, FOLtUTioK. Kothing caii ex* 
cuse the editor of a wmrk like tl^, 
who suffershispa^s toberehdtred 
entirely unfit mtyimius ptteeisque. It 
wofold not be a bit worse; toravieiwand 
give sj^mens of Lauzuh, or Lottvet, 
or Clmnd, or Cassanoval G, Mr Jef* 
fbi^ i And the atrodty is-i^po^ated 
snth a ^y air, tool mlto^U^'lively, 
humorous, joyous artii^f This is 4 
be»^ artide. If die modern 
lUslion could he su^eeted of renoS^ 
Fmich,xi should have had no faesiti* 
tioaa.ia.afBOribiuz , this ahcmimitiOn to 
the Mate pen mat has '^ak^y hedd 
damhed tu eternal iuddnyby >imb 
BXftAitetiAr DepdidoUrivMr Jef* 
firky,'i|£{f«nd M it,’ yoti wdl fka! this 
^most netnOtfsfX^rlmeni yoU twdr 
{dsyed off'' { belf yita any duds that 


this one articMibtrikes niore subscri¬ 
bers off your lis<^ than any one artide 
you ever published. Blush dc^ as 
scarlet, sir, and remember henceforth 
that y(m are a gentleman, and not a 
very youi^ one ndther. I would ra- 
tber—I spi^ Solemn truth, 1 assure 
you, sir —1 would rather sacrifice every 
shilling I am worth in this world, 
than see my sister rca<Iing that article. 
With die knowledge that her brother 
had sanctioned its publication. I don't 
preteiid to understand other people’s 
feelings, but these are mine. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to be assured 
mat you did not correct the proofs of 
this exemblo thing—and, if you can 
say so, J beg you will. 

The third artide, on Hazlewood 
Sdioo], is wiitton iu a good spirit; let 
me add, ati altesed spirit. This is not 
by. the hand that fbnncrly was lifted 
Up s^inst Oxford, and waged war on 
the public schools of England; that 
fbuiid nodiis^ in classical learning but 
longs and shorts ; that was so anxious 
for knowledge of things as contradis- 
tinctive to words ; iar, if it lie, that 
haud'has lost its cunning. > It is with 
meat pdeaame that I copy the tollow- 
mg from the Edinbu^ Beview, and 
the pleasure is not diminisbed by its 
being only i repetition of wiiattoe nave 
add a thousand timm* 

As to ouaHiecfttcfeultnrci again, it goes 
this letigth**'that all that is really worth 
earing abodt in. early education being the 
regntax exeredsd of fito faculties, it is no 
jgreot matter iit thO' aequtsiekm of what 
•kinds of knowledge, they ire so exec* 
etaad f and that it is scaredy wortli while 
to dIspate about' the relative value and 
utility of any one stndy that can-be adopt¬ 
ed among ratioualmeU, as compared witli 
any. other. Sterns 'of - education, it 
sh^Id nlwayo be remembered, oan be of 
dgmMy fo ordinary mindly, kid In ordi* 
H^^taations (\For, not duly Will gonins 
alwayt develops itskf, hut wherever 
Btrdr^ mmiVes etistfeorihe cultivation of 
any biui^ 'i^kndwJei^,^B%ill infallibly 
he mdfivmed|**«nd ''thtd''hriiether this 
motive eOhsist in a jteOulhW natural pro- 
pmiai&hff the study," or hi some acel- 
donfal ^rciraistance that hiw' made it'a 
tkjiuMdib fbr professional advandement, 
'oV a neeessmy' tool fat tbewiMk-of aimbi* 
tido, e^^ty, or rmy other swung pos- 
•stoK^Thesamotives^however^ can scarce¬ 
ly hhvO much fereh'bt imry eturly ; 
.and if^me he an IfeMtsnl coarse of edd- 
, cBiUbn oaiMdisbed in any eduntry, It must 
obytoudy heiindepehdent of such eonids^ 
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derations. Kow, aftdill^ing and wri« snffldent lastitution in the aeomapiUh* 
ting, about the precedency of which r». ments of dancings horsemans]!^ 
tional meawUl not-dispute, we profess to and other gymmstics. Tlieira ia 
bold it as a matter of great indifference enough, we hod, for making a raasonablo 


to what branch of study the attention of 
boys ia primarily directed^—and > tbinlc 
Greek and Latin really as good as any* 
^ing else. 

“ It is very true that the ki^owledge of 
those languages is not of its^f indi^en.. 
sable, or very certainly useful for most of 
the important pursuits pr^j^oyra^nts of 
life; and it is also truet fhat more than 
half of those whose chief occupation they 
form for five or six years, never acquire 
any comfortable nse of tbein» and have 
apparently but little pleasure or profit 
from the knowledge they have been tryj; 
ing to acquire. But then, in the con'riife 
of these laborious and apparently ohpros* 
perous attempts, they have almost mM- 
libly acquired tlioae habits pt spdntane- 
ous and continued attenti(m>^~of metho¬ 
dical observation and memory--of lA- 
straetion and generalixation, and eyen, in 
some degree, of taste, Judgment, and in¬ 
vention, which are not only us^l, but, 
in reality, indispensable for any serious 
occupation—and that^ m all probabili^, 
as easily and quickly as- they- could liaxa 
been acquired by any other course of>»p«. 
plication; It is plain, howeter, that ih in 
in the acqiwsitioa of these luih^tiiattto 
main benefit of education consists j .anff 
whatever teaches them most efftctudlly, 
is the best course of education. 

^ " Without entering at all into tiin idl^ 
dispute as to the uses and ad^anta^ of 
classical learning ip general it is but Mr 
to state, that it can bc Justly con^ 
sidered as limited to the. mere acqumnt- 
ance with the woi^s' of p MMgo hu^ 
gu^e, but necessarily imports acqtiH 
sition of a good deal of. historical and 
geographieal knowie4ge,and. p pretty ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance with fbum ^ tbe 
liest specimens of eloquchCSi- teasoningr 
and anecdote, that are yet to tie' Mind in 
the world. It . is quite absurd;, too, .to 
suppose that, in any modem -scheme of 
education, the attention of tiie p^3 
etchinvefy ditoctop he the stii^ w (ImSb 
languages, or, that th^ is net, in reafity, 
tune enough Mr thesininUatfeoasaeqiua« 
sition of any other, accompllshinfeat;. 
There is no seminary, tte helierei in these 
kingdoms,, publm oe private, where 
chmdcet torvnes now possess apy jstich; 
monopoly ; and it is matter Of notorie^, 
that they are almost alway»> conjoined 
vrith the study of achitfmetio, Frew^ ma- 
thematics, smd drawing, and generally 
with some history,.aaOiral plmpKiphyr 
and metsfdiyries, qr (hcotegy, b^ea « 


proficiency to all. those studies, languages 
included, between that period of-Tile 
when mere play begins to become irk¬ 
some to the expanding inteUe^ snfi the 
jperiod when the taric of instruction and 
the dqty of euperintendtuice nut be safe¬ 
ly brought, to a close. For those who arc 
not obliged, to earn riieir subsistence by 
.hodily labour pk soon, as their pbyjncal 
strength is at all mmured,,it is plainly 
expedient that ali.tiiis. interval should bq. 
devoted to tiie beqafsition of knowledge,, 
or ratber of good intelleetuai habits and 
exercises—-and it hassdyrays appeared to 
ns, that any occupation which led to toe 
culriyation of such habit% was nea^y as. 
good as any other; pnd toat the choice 
might safely be left cither to the restless, 
ness of toe present, mr the wisdom of the 
last gen^tioa. 

** The .study of toe ancient languages, an 
now conduct^ in alt good schoob^ seems 
to us quite as fl^t to exercise tte- attention, 
the mem^, and toe povrerawfnaalysi^ 
combination, and taste, as imy other 
study that can be su^sted. In itseU; 
inde^i-we do not know that it is enti¬ 
tled ~|o a preference over many other 
studied But .so long as a certain know- 
ledge of these tongues » generally consi- 
dered as the badge of a liberal education, 
we (^prebend that it is enMUed to a pre- 
fi^tende. The error, if it be au error, is 
not in those who originaliy pianned, or 
now persist in that mode of education, 
but in toe body of intelligent society, 
which requires from all.wcU-bred persons 
a knowledge which no other education 
can supply.' In rids sense, no knowledge 
is so truly useful and indispensable as' 
that of Greek and Intin; since, without’ 
i^ a mail, can scarcely take 'his place in' 
this ranks of polite and intelligent socie-' 
ty, ori at leash must be cobtiimaUjr at. 
pos^ to mortificatlone of the most awk-' 
ward description. Accompanied and di¬ 
versified as toe classical traitto^ of our 
youto now U wito so muiy other pur¬ 
suits, what is there,,We .would nriq ttac 
we coidd eubstiUite for it with advantage- 
as-the tosplfr of toe.complex educacien?^ 
Would it inmllydovb^^yBOod.to leara out 
our grammars ernd d^umriAq and. teach 
hoys of to pmrot over the names 
of plants cw miumals^r^ to go tinnugik 
toa foppery of ItodsutVOyfng or asttpito.', 
micri observirion.? I«,itntadmom;likot:" 

ly that a grewM pact of hqys to 
wottld turn pntbota^to ftogeol^«m-w, 
than our stoooia now turn out or Gmek 
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sdioltfs? Would their knowledge be 
inore lil(el7 to full in with their after oc> 
cupations in life? Would it be half so 
produdble in society ? Would it not be 
much more likely to make them awkward 
ftom the feeling of its uselessness, or 
conceited from a notion of its rarity? 
And, is it not true, on the whole, that 
most of those acquisitions, depending, in 
great part, on mere memory or manual 
dexterity, do, in point of fact, give less 
exercise to the intellectual faculties, and 
cultivate less effectually those habits that 
lead to their social development, than the 
old, monkish, traditionary study of the 
classics, which the Chrestomatks of the 
present day hold in so slender reverence ? 
We have no sort of horror at in novation, 
and rather like trying experiments ;•> 
But we have a considerable distrust of 
all who pretend to midce discoveries in 
morals and education. We suspect ve> 
lithemently that the faculties will develope 
themselves, with nearly equal rapidity and 
sureness, under any rational system of 
training from boyhood to manhood; and 
are very tempted to believe, that all 
the real jn?|firovements Uiat have been 
made in education amount only to this, 
not that the boys become sooner men, or 
wiser men, but that ^ey have more ptftyf 
or less useless suffenng, in the course Of 
the transiUon.** 

Now this is perfectly true, and some¬ 
thing more than a month old, for we 
have been saying it these seven years, 
end before we knew the use of a pen, 
it had been said by thousands before 
us. Nevertheless, people are never 
too old to mend, anil 1 am rejmeed to 
see the Whig edueation-peo^e oppo¬ 
sing the gimcracks of Jerry Bentoam 
ana Co. With respect to this parti¬ 
cular project of HazlewQod, School, I 
know nothing, and therefore am un¬ 
willing to speak of it. There appears 
to me some quackery in Aiitarchs, and 
defectors, end Franks, and Veteran 
Franks—I say there appears, for these 
things may be very w<^ adapted fdr 
boys, who have a great propeodty to 
mimic le^slation, and playing at law¬ 
yers or soldiers. I anouid be sonw 
that any observations of mine should 
butt the feelings of such evidently 
zealous and industrious men as 
oonduetors of this establishment, and 
I wish them evefi^ success, if for no 
other reasoHi vet mr the kinduess and 
afi^tion which they display to the pre¬ 
cious charge committed to their care. 


With resptiWb education in gene¬ 
ral, there is one remark I wish to 
make, for I have never yet seen it 
Allly insisted upon. Corporal punish¬ 
ment seems to be universdly decried, 
and other inventions for stiinnlating 
the pride and industry of the pupils 
resorted to. Sincerely would I nc de- 
light^i^anything could tend to strew 
flowers, or to remove thorns, in the 
path whidh leads to education; but 
there ia one thing which I always fear. 
Flagellation, if fairly distributed, and 
not carried to a bruhu pitch, has never, 
that I know of, produced many had 
moral etfects. Tlic pupil, no doubt, 
sometimes hates the {^dagogue who 
operated, yet, I think, from what ob¬ 
servations I could make, ii was not 
for the beating, but for some unfair¬ 
ness or oppression in inflicting it. In 
after life, you. will seethe boys retain¬ 
ing a Mnaly affection for, and culti¬ 
vating friendly intercourse with, their 
old hetor. Now, substitute emula¬ 
tion exdiusively as the stimulus, and 
you run a sad chance of sowing with 
it all the seeds of the most paltry |xis- 
aons-i-envy, jealousy, hatred, and 
all unchantahlencss. 1 have known 
Bchml enfnlties, originating in this 
sounee, to continue all through life. 
Poor, indeed, is the acquisition of 
knowledge, when aecomi^nied with 
.this Pandqra-like boon. I throw out 
this hint for the rumination of those 
who havr; more exjterience in this line 
than 1 have. I shall speak for myself, 
and answer f6t if^ that I was driven 
into Ic&rniagjhrmidtne fusiis, and look, 
even at this distance of time, on all ray 
school-mates or fellow-sufferers under 
an unavoidable infliction, for which 
we, taking fer granted that such things 
should be,^ wa'e lio more angry with 
the dominie than we were with the 
thnnder-cloud which soused us on the 
hillSi Spite of his ferule, he was a 
kind-hee^ted, gray-haired man of glee. 
Many a glass of toddy 1 took with 
him towards the close of his life, and 
a grewtomeface X Imd on when I fol¬ 
lowed him to the grave. I cannot 
think of him, and toe times X spent 
wito him; even now, without emotion. 
** And X asked, The days of my youth, 
Vrhero are they? AndEclmanswered. 
Where are'tb^ ?" 

Bho! this is nothing to my task. 
Revenons a ms mmtms. The state 
of Ashantee.—Art, V. I!! 

S' 
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We have next th# interminable 
quei>tion of Ireland—bore most hy¬ 
perborean ! as Tom Moore calls it 
|^Dr> not fear that I shall pull you 
neck and shoulders through tne topics 
of cmancimtion.]]—‘in the shape of a 
long and dreary Session-jmper. - ' 

1 have not patience with the ge¬ 
neral Whig tone on the .q^ueetion. 
This article is a fair sample of their 
unfair reasoning. It begins by taljkif 
ing of the misgovernmerit of Ireland 
—of the penal code—of the tenden¬ 
cy of such oppression to generate 
discontent, and then accuses us of 
stupidity and bigotry in continuing 
this system, and asks indignantly, 
wlicther wo ought not to be abashed 
and ashamed. If there were any. such 
thing as shame in the party making 
the demand, they ought to blush up, 
to the cars for their impudence in ask- * 
ing it. Why, sir, ns you have said a 
hundred times before, it was they 
themeelves who enacted all the atro¬ 
cities of which they complain, and we 
it is who are endeavouring to rcmctly 
the posture in which they have placed 
us. No one is so blind as not to sec 
that their advocacy of tiie Catbolie in- 
mrest now is stimulated by a hop* thtU^ 
('utholic ascendancy In Iroland^the 
thing for which the Roroisdt priesV 
hood, and agitators of that island, have 
long been using every energy—will 
hurt the Church establishment of 
England. That, and that only, is the 
hul whicli such people as,the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewers aim at. * 

Important alterations are taking 
pl.ace every day in the state of tlie 
Catholic question. I a^^rec with tl»e 
Reviewers in their eontemptuoua 
character, (p. S67) of tlie junta who 
have gained the ascentfoncy in the 
Catholic Association in Irt%nd ; yet 
the party to which Mr .leftVey and 
Co. belong have been straimi% every 
cdbrt.of lungs and wit in Farliament 
to defend the outrageous proceedings, 
and the diabolical ferocitjr of the lan¬ 
guage of that body. Theirlungs and 
wit have been tasked in vaig ; and it 
is dqomefl to dgstruetkm. That vent 
of seilitlon and insolence will be st^ 
ped, and.perhaps the demonstration 
of strength will shqw tlie Uentem, ^at 
government is neither to be bullied by 
the big words, nor humbugged by the 
tulsoiue declarations of loytdty, which 
were alternately used in the Dublta 
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Parliament. If this be the case, it is 
60 much the better. It ought never 
ibr a moment to Be permitted to the ca¬ 
naille of Ireland to think themselves 
able to browbeat En^nd. Let us re¬ 
collect, that this people, of whose bra¬ 
very, gallantry, high-spiri't, &c. we 
have heard so much, were, from thq 
defeat of James in Ireland, until it 

f deased a Protestant Parliament to rc- 
ax the code, under a real subjection, 
to which,they submitted in silence, 
reserving all their wrath, -noise, sml 
clamour,- for a period when they could 
vent them against their benetactors, 
who gave them the power. Let us re¬ 
collect, that in the reign of the first 
two (Teorges the Roman Catholirs of 
Ireland, trampled upon, oppressed, in- 
salted, lay quiet, and made use only 
of the removal of insult and oppressiau 
to bMrd, abuse, and proclaim their 
hatred of the Protesiatits—of the gene¬ 
ration to Tchom they were indl-brcd 
for the removal. Before ms oi’ the patty 
that has relieved them, they stand 
in tlie threatening jwsturc winch they 
would,pot have dared assume before 
those who really enacted the laws to 
keep thorn down. Tlicy trembled be¬ 
fore Oliver Cromwell,-^they shook be¬ 
fore tlie boreewhips of the Wliig gea- 
tlemeu of the days of the two first Ha¬ 
noverian princes,—they croueiuul in 
acquiescence before the judges who 
told them that the existence of a Pa¬ 
pist was not recognized in Ireland ; 
and now they stand up, in turkey- 
wck importance, to gobble defiance to 
the unht-ard-of persecutions inflicted 
by Lord KIdon and Mr Peel. As long as 
this spirit exists, so long emancipation 
ouglit not to be granted. If granted, 
it Avill be abused. You will only have 
to shift the war on other quai'tdts, but 
a war it will remain still., 

A correspondent of yortrs has put 
this excellently in oin? of your last 
numbers, and tnerefore I abstain from 
saying ]^ily wbat he has said well. 
When the Romcui Catliolics of Ire¬ 
land will assume a moral attitude, and 
not a; physkfU one—when they will 
give over telling lies about 7,000,000 
of populatibn rbady to bppojse us, and 
cease vapouring pr hinting of the dan¬ 
gers of Prench,connexion,—dangers 
which, I own, l.despise, tliough mtmy 
intelligent people ^e thing in a 
diiferant lightq^^bt^ which, wneth^ 
despising or hot, 1 should 9 CQrn to 
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make the grouiul of oopccssiojw to be measure tlio paytwcut of the Catholic 
wrung from justice, rot wrung from priests by the iatate. Tha( such a mea- 
iear,—when they can prove to ua that sure would be of great advantage, I ad- 
tltey will submit to the religion of the mit, for many reasons—if for no other 
state, in consideration of their own de- but that it would put an end to the ho~ 
inands being granted, and their own nus wldch the priest receives for ang- 
w'OTship protected in all its rights,— rnenting a wretched population,—the 
then they must be emancipated ; and, execasof which, be it never forgotten, is 
had I a votoon the occasion, it would thegreateursc of Ireland—in the shape 
be cheerfully at their service,—^but of Wedding-feast. But will tho priests 
not a niouieut before. take it?, I venture to say they w'elJ 

Of some of the details ip this re-i not. They will not let the gold of 
view I give a cordial amnobation. A^an into the camp. They too well 
Such as the abolition of Aeofiiceof know tltc elibct tho regium doionn 
I^ord I.ieutenant, subatituting for it had on the Irii^ dissenting interest, 
general government from the Cabinet and will not accept the fatal boon, 
in London, and local government by This will be a fine source of coniro- 
liOrd Lieutenants in the Irish coun- versy by and by. No doubt tho raU 
tics,—of rcgidations to put an end to sing them frmn ibe state of sturdy 
the ruinous subdivisions of land, (but b^ars would tend roucU to their rc- 
what will your brother economists spectabUit}r, but it would lessen thoij- 
say to this interference in the contracts 'power' on the flock. They would be 
of disposal of pro^ierty between man looked on as not much bettor than 
and man, Mr Meviewer ?)—of the parsom, or guagers; and that they 
]mtting an end to all such things as will hinder, if they can. Besides, the 
protecting duties between England Mendicity Association can tell us, how 
and Ireland, and some others. Other reluctant the actual beggar is to sur- 
positions, no doubt, I differ fnpn, but render hie casual profit, for what, 
do uot wish to make iny letter t(H) though it is certain, and more than 
long by gdng over minute details. I his worst receipts, is also under what 
shall mention these proposals as bri^« may be his best. us wait to hear 
ly as I can. <fiie j^iswer the pious divines them- 

1. The reduction of the ohurch selves will vouchsafe, 
cstablishmeat’of Ireland, to one arch- 5. Tithes—nay, don’t drop my let- 
bishop and four bishops, is recoin- ter—I shall keep you but half a page 
mended, with a proportionally thin —I am not talking of diiTpe rights— 
staff of clergy! If I iiad nothing else X am le^y to adnait for this once the 
to say against this, I should at once reviewer lobe correct in his doctrines 
say tnat it is a direct violation of the' of the rigM of cashiering churches. 
Act of Union,—of the Parliamettta^ which lie claims for Parliament. I 
compact between the countries, in shall allow Grattan’s rhetorical noise 
1800. Besides which I sliould sa^, (fidse as it was when he spoke it, and 
that by so doing you' withdraw tne utttU’ly inapplicable pow since the ope- 
best and most valuable country- geri- ration of Mtr Godlbum^s bill) to pass, 
tletneif from the land, leaving no ma- I sliall permit jiie fraudulent and men- 
tcrials to supply the place.; and, last- dacious authority ,of Wakefi^d to go 
ly, that the whole argument being undiaputi^ I only vrish to lusk tlie 
bottomed on fiilse returns and calcula- revieuref one question—one seientific 
tioos of number, is,, even takit^ these question, since,' thanks h> (he stars, 
things as the basis of the proposed political economy must be called a 
scheme, a privilege 1 Will not concede sdeoce,. How would the abolition of 
to any antagonist, quite valueless in tithes toi>ihori»tw ben<^t the Irish con¬ 
its general application, at least to tho sfimer ? Tithes, I ta^ it &r granted, 
extent here Carrie^ ai'e tube coutiAuadlUj^bglaud, and 

S. Whatever"ifieasnre John Wilson the market common (6 me two coun- 
Croker of the AdmimUy lends hia tries is to-i^ain opem Now, ip the 
sanction to, has, { owb; a great claim nanie of tliat most suhlihte of Sciences, 
op my respect, anti therpibie .l am will the taking off’an . impost, a tax, 
sDihty to differ ftom that great light of a rent, a—what yott please to call it— 
the Quart^y, even though he agrees from tho production of one part of the 
with the antufftpiat liimihary of tlie.' market, whileyou continue it on the 
North in recoinmehi^ttg aa a iwatitical other, reduce the prtiee of the market- 
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able ci>ioni(Klity one larthitig ?■ As 1 
do not pretcn«t to be aequawted with 
the doctrines of that magnitic;ent 
branch of human knowledge, I shall 
not answer the question I ask- 1 heard 
somebody say that it should he an¬ 
swered in the negative; aitdif &atbe 
the case, it is very unphilosophieal for 
great philosophers to the poor 

Irish parsons foV tdl tlie intol^buity 
of the system; and I especially recom-. 
mend the practical coroU^ immedi*- 
ately following from my question ami 
answer to the attention of those cliSS’M- 
of the English establishmeBt---^hl 
Farr, Jackpudding Smith, Archdeacon 
Jbitliurst, &c. who have tire mlveU 
to think that they may clamour against 
the enormity of the Irish church with¬ 
out directing any one’s eyes to fhehr 
own. 

I am thoroughly tired,—-sn, ’ I fear, 
arc my readers-—of this Hiberhi^ dis¬ 
cussion, and hope tlrat what t;onics 
next will be more refreshing. ' Oh J 

Orcus and Hades, and thedreadedoame, 
{){ Hemugorgoo— 

We have Brougham thd 
hammering like Thor on the 
Court. It ts too much. Ican'tstaim 
it. I roust sit down to lukchcdu, and 
after reviving my fainting q^it, again 
go ploilding on lay weary way. 

No, no, ujjon Poking over this ar¬ 
ticle again, I see it Whot Brougham's 
—^it wants his ^n ffercicity, and is>- 
besides, ftotU a £^ler,phn teveryway. 
It is John t ^^ ante’s produefiCT—snA 
it does cv««l1in ho cceditw A pr^ty 
pack of yelj^ they are^ tohe^>^,that 
the Whigs 4oi(hd at the Chancellor. 

I have no doubt this «0, ere iupg, 
bo taken up in h proper way by soUid 
English gentleman, who xejrUy and 
thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of Chancery procedure. I am .no Eng¬ 
lish lawyer, yet I, ev<m can eee 
through something of die. <nyle in 
which 'WilUama Itas ^ 
iecc of jinalevoleatmi«ropresent{imon> 
can see, one that:, thcao’ 

Tofessed badgers the Chancellor 
now . nolhing of their business, foe 
they treat the atatemmd in the last 
Quarterly, about caswa hdard^jgmd d^ 
cided by I^d, Eldon at certarh p<cnoA^ 
as rnatle an from ^vnu nffiotal rA^rdat, 
to whidt tltoab atU(ciM.bhn cdtdd 
have HO access. , Now, . L know, Ahit 
they should most assmrcdly have 


known, that the statement In ques¬ 
tion 13 made Up enUf^ly from rW«r«# 
printed for the House of Coimmons I 
'Hicse are tli® people who prctcaid to 
criticise tne Chancellor! These are 
the sagacious ami indefatigable Juris- 
consult-M. P.*s! 

As for their own facts, where, I 
humbly aski do they crone from ? Do 
they crone irom the same person or 
iiersons who fiimishcd Williams fur 
Iiis Speech 1 if Eldon, with that roman¬ 
tic story of the •poarffeaUeman wliodicd 
of mere vexation, in consequence of 
a long-delayed Chancery suit, and 
who, on .inquiry, tumed out to have 
been a labouring mcelianic, who died 
ere the suit had been three months on 
the books, having madehis will to tins 
qfi^t, that, it being thought he might 
get h.lQ& fVoro Uieeaid suit, when de- 
trommed,'bo-wished to divide tliat 
sura pro.^cctively, so and so, among 
his relations? This story was at once 
f^t to be, to all purposes, a lie, and. a 
lie .to all purpose, it was, ere Iroig, 
PXOved to be.—Has Wtlliauro got a 
new purveyor of Chancery facte ? If 
so, bo should by all nieaua tell us that 
fact*.; 

WBliatns is a man of very small ta¬ 
lents, and really Brougham should 
do this wrok liimself if lie widiob any¬ 
thing to conic of it But nothiug can 
come of it. The xiuhtic has learned a 
few broad and undeniable truths 
which serve at all times, and in all 
places, as the best answer to the ra¬ 
vings of these hatikerers. after more 
shining gowns, and more Spreading 
WTiwigs. Fror example, use now all 

«JOW, 

L That at this moment there is not 
one man in Eiiglond who dares to ac¬ 
cuse Lend Eldon of anything, la atiy 
one instenee, like unfairness or bias, 

II. That, at this moment, them % 
net one man in England who dares to 
deny that the CfteUikdlror’s opinioiv^ 
upon any given cam carr^ greater 
weight, considered merely its A. law-, 
yap’fl than that,of any ten 

’ other lawyers now living Ootdd ilo. 

, ni. That, BO matter,:hOw/livided> 
time is more cntirdy.give^i to the 
tuBtJc, than that;<^ Spy mau.novr 
living. ' ., , ' ' w-v 

iV. the iiiircMed wesit^i And. 
(|iommer^pftho<^bntryha8,jOfAi^r^^, 
been attoshd# with k corrroqw^irig 
. incite^ fil all kinds of law buAtneas-r 
espt'ci^y in the Equity Courts. 
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V, Tliat the Chancellor having got 
two assistants to help him in his ju> 
<licial bysinesiSi, of eourse the part of 
the business retained in his own hands 
is exactly the most difficult part of it, 
and therefore the part of it demanding 
most time. 

Knowing these things to be true 
and indisputable, ami knowing that m 
one ease of hardship fairly attrikuit/hle 
to the Chamelior has ever yet been 
pointed out—and knowing also, that 
the only people who attack liim arg a 
email Iqi^ of envenomed Whiga, hot 
one of whom is, as a lawyer, (or, in- 
dc^, in any other capacity,) worthy to 
touch the latchet of the Earl of El¬ 
don’s shots, is it at all wonderful that 
we should regJird the systematic at¬ 
tempt made to embitter the culm of 
this gigantic intellect, thb venemble 
man, as. at once the most ibnhih, ^ml 
the most foul of all the undertakings 
that have ascertained, in our time, the 
character and the fate of tills degraded 
faction r I think not. 

Art. yil. On Elhs’s Letters froip 
the British iMuseam—a very tolerable 
article, batiog a spice of the same eter¬ 
nal nntimonarohtciil bile. No accom¬ 
plishments seem to be able to save a 
man from this smt of degradation, 
when he sets about manufacturing for 
Blue and Yellow.- Tlie writer points 
out some blunders, of Ellis in very 
good style. We hope Eiiis will be 
more careful in future, and that he 
will give us many more volumes of 
the same, generally speaking, respect¬ 
able anil interesting description. 

' Art. VIII. is a poor attempt of 
Cpckhurn’s to langh down what ha; 
cannot answer—th^e late .exceUpnt 
pamphlet 'on riio^.-Criuiinal.^m^ru- 
^nce of Scotland. ^'orthidi^Phavc 
a solid paper’on tbis snbj^tr Any.j 
.^wyer could dish ppekburu in this 
field with a very httle trouble. He 
can't write,, and the facts are all the 
other way. Observe how they have 
lowered their tone, however, pepeiid 
. upon it, a good thrashing, never fhils 
to tell uppfi th^f^pient, eveitthou^' 
he may tty to put a smiling face uj^it 
them bavp Auuther d<K^i by 
all, _ 
j X. ‘and XL ^ jail on 

and apnarmiMyfdone 
llf^caullay,7^b wt 
,,;'fi!aU3r,'A.''.^ver''Ja4, though' 

, the.,4nbit',tddi<(fP«>i^ te 

V^caa he attempts to ifiaeuss su^ects' 


of tills sort of character and import¬ 
ance. Brougham, I take it, has as¬ 
sisted him witli one or tw'O paragraphs, 
of felon spite, in Article X.—at least 
they have to me very much the air of 
pannt jmrj}urei, which, being inter¬ 
preted, means, patches' of sheer 
blood-thirsty atrocity.” 

Tlie youth himself is really a pro¬ 
mising spouterIhave no doubt sucli 
a passage as the fbllowing would be 
reckoned very hne in a speech before 
The Speculative. Bead it, rny dear 
Doctor, and tell me your candid opi¬ 
nion. 

**Let us count our gains. Let us bring 
to the test the. lofty phrases of eolunial 
declamation. The West [ndie.s, we uic 
told, are a source of vast wetilth and re¬ 
venue to the eoiintry. They arc a nnr 
^ry of seatUen. They take great quiui- 
tities of our manufactures. Tiicy add to 
Oor political importance. They are use¬ 
ful posts in time of war. These absurdi¬ 
ties have been repeated, tilt they have 
begun, to impose upon tiic impostoi-s who 
invented tliem. Let us examine them 
briefly* 

*» Uhr cbmmercial connexion with the 
West ^lhdioiis simply this. Wc buy our 
sugar fri&m, th^ at a ni^er price than is 
givao fdt it in any other part of tiie 
world. -The surplus they export to the 
contint'Ot, whwe the price is lower; and 
We pay them the dillerenco out of our 
oWn pockets, pur trade witli the West 
U saddled with almost all the ex¬ 
pense, pf their dril And military establish- 
and with a bounty of ],S00,0ft0f. 
Let these be deducti^ Cram file profits of 
which we beM so much, aiii^^eir amount 
vvili shrink indeed. Let uefiten deduct 
from tho feeidue the adyantiiges which 
we relinqil^ in order to obtain it,—-that 
is to shy, the pmflts od a free sugar trade 
all over the'world ; and then wo shall be 
able to estimate boasted gains of a 
cohneriM to' which wo Imve Sacrificed 
tlto'negroes in one h^ispherc, and the 
Hfndbojii In the bther. ; ' 

“ But the W^i^ Indians take great 
quantitl(^'''pf dW mlnufhetuTes! They 
cm t^e ^ty a' i^m Ibr tlie cotnmodi- 
_'ties which th^s^d liii. Aitdfrom wbat- 
evet country' we may inqjmrt the same 
'epmmoditles,' to tiiat country 'must we 
jtend ^e same remms. What is it 
'that now limite t}ia ddmandt of omr east- 
l^^ emp^e? Abhbfut^y 'hotbU^ but the 
"^06 of 1 ^ edeq^e from that 

ijEnt^nse. 3Bhoke't-(.^ibro'’ the' custom of 
. ric^haudrad miliiony of consumers, our 
ihanpiattvrera are in a great measure ex- 
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eluded, by the protecting duties on East 
Indian sugar. 

‘‘ But a great revenue is derived from 
the West Indian trade! Here, again, we 
have the same fi^lacy. As long as the 
present quantity of sugar is imported 
into England, no matter from what coun* 
try, the revenue will not enlFer; and, ,in 
proportion as the price of sugar is dimi> 
Dished, the consumption, and, conse¬ 
quently, the revenue, must increase. But 
the West India trade affords exteninve 
employment to British sltipping end sea-. 
men! Why more tliun any equally ex¬ 
tensive trade with any other part of. the 
world? The more active our trade, the 
more demand there will be for shipping 
and seamen; and every one who has 
learnt the alphabet of political economy, 
knows that trade is ketive iti proportion 
only as it is free. 

** There are some who assert, that, in 
a military and political point of view, the 
West Indies are of great importance to 
this country. This is a common, but a 
monstrous misrepresentation. We ven¬ 
ture to say, that colonial-empire has been 
one of the greater curses of modem 
Europe. What nation- has it ever 
strengthened ? What nation has it ever en¬ 
riched ? Wliot have been its fc^« ? Wars 
of frequent occturrcnce and iin^aae cost,' 
fettered trade, lavish expondicuret dash¬ 
ing jurisdictioB, cotruptioh in. govern¬ 
ments, and indigence among the people. 
What have Mexico .gnd Peru done for 
Spain, the Brazils .for Fottugal, Batavia 
for Holland.? Qr, .if.,the experieb<% of 
others Is lost upon slrall w« not pro¬ 
fit by our own ? Wh^ have we not sa¬ 
crificed^ bur infatuated pessioa for trans¬ 
atlantic dominion ? This it is that has so, 
often led ns to risk ofif own smilmg 
gardens and dear firesides for some knowy 
desert or infeetiouB morass <m Uio other 
side of the globe; This fnspu^ ns with 
the project of cooquoripj^ Amerfoa iii 
Germany: This induced us th redgn all 
the advantages of our insular situation-^ 
to embroil ourselves in the intTigueS||;and 
fight the battles of half the eontinent^o 
form coalitions which were instantly 
broken—and to give duhsidies ^Whicli 
were never earned: 'Ihis gave birth to 
the fratricidal war against American 
liberty, with all its disgraceful defeats 
and all its barren victories, anA all the 
massacres of the luditm hatchet^ and all 
titw bloody contracts .of the Hessian 
sjIaogbterlioutiAt This k ^ which> in 
Uie war Ufpdmti thp French xepqbiic, in¬ 
duced us to. pend thouinaids and'hsns of 
ttiousa^a t^.pur br^^si troops to die in 

the Indian, he^intals, While the 


armies of our enemies were pouring over 
the lihine and tlte Alps. When a colo¬ 
nial aeqaisition has been in prospect, we 
have thought no expenditure extravagant, 
no interference perilous. Gold has been 
to us as dust, and blood as water.. Shall 
we never learn wisdom ? Shalt we neves 
cease to prosecute a pursuit wilder than 
the wildest dream of alriiymy, with all 
the credulity and all the profusion of Sir 
Epiefire Mammon?” 

He talked! he talked! Ye gods, 
how he did talk !”—Is tlus, then, the 
style in which we have a question, the 
most yofound, both as to extent and 
importance, discussed in a w'urk like 
the Edinburglt Keview—the avowed 
literary organ of a grt^t.party in the 
state of Britain ? I caii with difficulty 
believe my own eyes, when I read over 
the performauce of this airy Jack-au« 
aprs, and see that It is actually set 
forth to the world under the sanction 
of such people as the Broughams and 
the Jeffreys. " Let us count our 
gains," quoth the sago—" let us exa- 
miiu: them briefly."—Briefly Indeed! 
You have found the short cut to all 
wisdom, divine and human, at length! 

This sort of trash will do more 
Irarm to the cause of East Indian su¬ 
gar, and Sierra Leone, than auythii^ 
they have tried before. Here is a mag- 
niffeent empire, scattering wealili and 
tavUization over the wide world, as 
from an inexhaustible cornucopia of 
benevolence—-flourishing in and by 
the extent of its commerce—and do¬ 
ing more good to the human race in 
one year than any other great empire 
that ever existed did in a hundred! 
Here are we fuU of peace, aud plenty, 
and industry at home, and enjoying 
tlt^^ositiou simply and entirely be- 
ctMKfsfo have enurmous colonial pos- 
' G^pts, the produce of which has 
created, and now employs, the far 
greatest capital, and the far greatest 
navigation, that ever were witnessed 
in the history of the world. And we 
are to give up all our colonies! Why ? 
—Why, because Air Macaulay nas 
discovered that Britain has not been, 
mined by tbe ind^ndcnce of tlie 
Unit^ States of^ .North America 1 
BeanUffal reasoned !—Aw if we had 
not thriven in spte of that great loss, 
simply because, great as it was, it was 
thelo^ of a ptnt only, aod-not of the 
whole, of our colonic^ poai^^mns. 
Does the stripling not knOtlr, more¬ 
over, that we may be. said to have 
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I'aiaed our great eastern empire shn-* 
we lost America ? Colonial empire 
has been the curse of modern J^rope 1" 
—Indeed! Tlien America is a curse 
altogether to the world; for, Wt for 
colonial empire,- it must have been to 
this hour in the hands of its owh sa¬ 
vages. Spain has gained nothing 
from her colonics.”—Indeed! Spain 
all blit gained the empire of the u^orkl 
from her colonics ; a^, if Spain had 
been a well-governed country. Spain' 
would have had at thistmnnent pow^ 
and wealth, at home and ai^oadj 
through her colonies. Spain has-made 
a bad use of her American colonies— 
granted*—ergo, shecould not have tnade 
agowluscof them.—I dissent from l^e 
bantling conclusion. This it is that' 
lias so often led us to risk our own 
smiling gardens and dear flre-sides, 
for some snowy desert or inf(JCtiot^^ 
morass on the other side of the World;” 
—Very goodand if some people had 
not risked—ay, left—their smiling- 
gardens, where would have Iieen the 
nourishing viviliaatiun that at this 
moment Iwighteiia so much of a whole 
new hemisphere ? If everybody staid 
at home tc> nurse narcissuses in their 
own smiling gardens, where would be; 
the foundations of empires—the 
tension of civilization ?—what would 
come of the progress of man, and of 
the earth ^ This boy assumes^' that 
we would have had no wars hsd we' 
had no colonies. I cap tell him that we 
should have bad bloodier wars, near¬ 
er home, and less-money to fight them 
with; and 1 can also tell hhn, that if 
the system of raloniration, upon which 
the commercial and political grandeur 
of Britain has been raised, is to.l^e 
abandoned in order to pleaae th^ 
of the debating clubs, the po| 
of Great Britain, conftu^ at 
barred from all outlet, will soon,-wry 
soon, have quite enough of the -^eds 
of misery and of wah within iteelf. 

Here is another ^and speeimeit of 
the discur^e faulty ;—** The colo¬ 
nies of Spain wditc far more extensive 
and jiopulouB than'onrs. Has Spaitii-- 
at any time wiihin thetei two hundred 
years, been a match fot J^ngland, either.' 
by Mnd w by sea We,lMivin'g vtapy 

great cdlcuiBl possessions, hbve ^ateti 
Spain, Who'J^nm^stiU greater.' li lfol- 
lows, accorm% fo the ^osl^ of tlfo'' 
indb^vj|;phjQk!so^y, that we should 
havO'b^^ Spain 4iSll more'hollow, 
Itod W4l^t^ pqs»-i£tcd of no colonics 


at all. Was Vir!.\inia a Kss vijlu}i>.bh; 
possession than Jamaicii r”—Don't you 
see how vigorously yot#etump on in 
sjiite of having lost one of your legs } 
Be a wise man—take the bint—have 
two wooden legs W all means, my 
dear fellow, j&w^. Master Macaulay! 
I am sure you will be the wooden 
spoon. 

" The colonial system gave rise to 
the fratricidal war against American 
libeirty.” 

Very good. But what gave rise to 
the naf^ claiming that hb^ty?— 

The curse of Europe,” no cfwbt-^ 
co/oahaito//. 

Ul)on my word, We must go to 
sdtool once again, Doctor;—some to¬ 
tally new plati of reasoning, I see, has 
discovered. Is it iae that are the 
children! 

Altlrottgh we had no West Indian 
Islands, we must have sugar from some 
Oitlrer place, and therefhTe the revenue 
cev/d nfd suffer” Here is a surprising 
piyiosdpher, with a vengeance! We 
vmst have sugar t We have it now, 
be(satn^ we grow it oh our own land.— 
It fellow$, if wc had none of our 
owir> would raise itforus else- 

whtneeys^m^&t that smieimdy would 
giveit ue at .nfiurer rate than our own 
folloW-dtikehsttowdo; ahd^ moreover, 
that that somebody wmdd take espe¬ 
cial care that It. should be brought to 
us in Siritiah slii|^, hobly sacrificing 
any notfou of a navigatSon of bis own, 
for thb j^fittpose of preserving or ex- 
tendliig ouri; Btet, in good truth, it 
is ra&er top thuidt that l should be 
Imtbpriii^rhysdf or you with the ra- 
vlogi of4lTOyi who evidently has not 
yet mastered tbe'd^t rules of Watts’ 
Logic—whose argnment is uniformly 
groumled m whose 

skill ^mounts to nodiing'bat, as some 
qnefliiM expres^ it, knack of 
dxawihg from false facts incousequent 
ooudmuoslis,”—and, I may add, of 
oiotbing bodt. foots inclusions in 
a jargpn of folppaitlmlteurdity^, richly 
deserving tite t^er^t mercies of die 
ferula. 

' for the pretended review pf old' 
StOj^iw’ book, it is' clep tbat the 
scritie hodre^tl^Uziansweredandun-)' 
answerable mtposurO of Ihat pretions 
mam of humbug which appear^ in one 
of the kte Numbci^tof Magasinc. 
Th<isa3missiott, befo1», that « pei^po 
Mr l^telfocns hakibc^a ratbbr.top ccoii- 
pHmentiify to'ilioi^rcdts andltohiatts ” 
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This moans, “ I have read tlie paper in 
Blackwood, in which Stephens is t/e- 
mnnstrtUed either to have known no« 
thing about the slavery of the ancients, 
or to have purposely falsified evc»y- 
tliing he did know of it. 1 will not say 
this; but it may be prudent for^ me not 
to stir any more that desperate part of 
the controversy.” Tim is true sainthng 
candour. Such, and in the same sort, is 
the general spirit of the whole paper, in 
which it is assumed, that Stepneus had 
given a view of the slave laws of our • 
colotue^s now ejsid / while, jp 

f >ointi||||^ct, it had been dern^strqted 
)y the same pen, that Mr Stci 1 ' 1 }£ns 

MAKES NO UISTINCTION WHA,TEVEa 
OSTWEEN t AWS ABOUSH£l> ANT> LAWS 

IN orRKATtON. Tins swallonfing of 
this must have been pleasant to a 
young and ingentious mind. Suppose 
a mail to attack the British code, and 
to exhikll as equally the subjects of 
his assault, the old statutes about 
firc-ordcal and witchcraft, arid Mr 
Feel’s last bill about juries. That is 
exactly what this Justinian of the co¬ 
lonial code has done; and this is ex¬ 
actly what the Edinburgh Keyiew 
lauds, as of the numcsfi^exci^ent 
works in which this impovtaut subject 
has been discussed, fftc iiitiosf compfv* 
hensive and the nmst vatadUe." Erngf,' 
Mrs Candour! ' ' 

It would take Some space to exhibit 
all the dirty little points.of tlte job that 
peep out hfcrcf iHjd there in these pa-' 
pers. I^ook, for iustallce^^.at tlie mean, 
attempt to create j^fepiwieiB, between 
the resident and nou-re»dent proprie¬ 
tors of the colonial sajh ' IaioIc at 
dirty insinuations tbroughottt 


serve, in particular, the passage in 
which the Duke of York is hinted at, 
that must be Brougharo'a—the idea, 
mean—-for the words are too ludi¬ 
crously bombast for any bearded nnin) 
—observe the vile, sneaking concilia¬ 
tion tone of some paragraphs! 

The account of Ilayti is another 
first-rate piece of impudence. It is 
egregious, and, 1 think, must be wil- 
fiil, roisircprescutation, Irom begiimiug 
to end. Turn for a sin^o moment to 
Macdonnell's Considcratfons on Negro 
Slavery, (the book uotieicd in one of 
your late Numbers,) and see what 
view of the matter arises, when real 
facts arc taken as when the pen 
is in the hand, not of a paragraph- 
mpuger, who knows notliing of the 
colonies, but of one who. speaks from 
personal knowledge, and the exj[>eri- 
ensc of ^ lifetime!. If you have the 
book by you, and can spare room in 
tbe3Iagaaine, I really wi.sh you would 
make an extract from Macdonnell’s 
chapter <m St Domingo. Depend upon 
it, what he says at x>. 123, to p. 130, 
would at oitce settle the business, if it 
. had the benefit of your circnlation. 

[^Our friend asks a great deal, but 
we must not hesitate to do as he 
wishes.*!] 

The last Article is a small puff on 
Brougham—by himself. 

With these hints, I think you ran 
have no ' difficulty in manulacturing 
a thoroughly-demolishing diatribe <m 
this miserable Number of old Blvie 
and Yellow', Do so, and oblige, 
Yours, affi-'Ctiouately,* 

A Constant Uladi:.;. 


* “ it wUl not be uccessiwyM^welll'-ont tbqlPlKSsof massacre and outrage which 
nwrked the. progtesa of- tbe bUetea^la. obtaininV ftietr liberty; with these, it is pre¬ 
sumed, the reader is ftdljr ahquaint^'t out more'immediate object is to inquire if mty 
coercion is employed to'enfotoe btiwur}} if the amount of the cultivation denotes 
general industry) and^ lastly, wbetiier the negroes are ietrogruding or advancing in 
civilization.: With regard to .the first very important particular, a great iBiamidcr* 
standing pr^talls in generat throughout tins country. 'Wiicii^reemen are spoken of, 
we natucaUy entertain t||hp {^ persons living as ^ey please,, ioilowipg what 
employment they like, mif whether titey wOiHk or not, we consider- k a maetta; 
which belot^ solely td themselves, an^,one with, n^ch’ the government has-no eon- 
ccm. This state of things, th«r^ ie’'i}ta';plost ample auftiority to conclude, hae 
never yet existed in ik Domiiigm!. -FTcm the period that the iijiabitauca 
enjoyed any-teafiporairy;tni,nquillUy'after insui^eofion, it will be unequivocaily 
found, that whatever labour: wa^ perfomidd wm compelled by the despotic proclai 
matious of those in aptl^rity. 'Aiu% jtbe were etnantri|Hd«d, and iu^ereed 

in every species of WtWi^y and li^a'fiousness; tvhon ^nthonhx, the commisaioher 
from the National Aseembly of France, returned to the island in I7fi6, one his, 
first meamiwi w'as to j^ue a' ^i^l&ffiatidh callit^ upon the freed negroes ib de- 
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TOte themselves to industry; Ire imperatively (commanded them * to renounee 
that state of vi^aney which the laws of the republic would punishand in case 
of disobedience, tlie most severe penalties were to be indicted. The result of this 
was 'what might have been expected. Men recently srirrendered to the full gra¬ 
tification of their own will, and having no immediate stimulant to excite them 
to exertion, would naturally prefer rovii^ about as soldiers, or rather banditti, than 
to rctiun to their former laborious mode of life. -Accordingly, it is stated in the 
public papers of that period, that * they refused to retUm to their lairaur as had 
been enjoined. They in answer alleged, tbat, 'bding freemen, they would only 
work when, and as long as, they pleased.* l^is state of things twing likely to 
continue, it was sooti discovered, that something more than a mere proclamation 
was'necessary, and a company of agriculturists, called police guards, were esta¬ 
blished for the purpose of enforcing the work of cultivation. It was the duty of 
this body to take, cognizance of the time and quantity of work performed, confor- 
ntaldy to the prescribed regulation; and in case of failure, punishment wagjlndicf- 
ed in the most exemplaty manner. The new correction for indolence fRIented 
a striking contrast to that which bad been formerly employed. It has been 
stated, and I have never yet seen it controverted, that at a later period, when the 
horrors of murder liad become familiar, and when men w'ere rapidly relapsing into 
a .state of bnrbari.sm, the offender, for a repetition of the most trifiing misdemeanour 
on a plantation, was shot. Indeed, after the final evacuation of the French troops, 
the reigns of the tyrants who succeeded, present, in most respects, the ordinary 
features of African sovereignty. 

*< What, however, is most essential for the British public to consider, ^the stri. 
king and unanswerable circumstance, that whatever labour is carried on In St 
Domingo is performed by compulsion. All those wrho have possessed authority 
or dominion have perceived the practical illustration, .that men will not work in a 
field merely for tlie love of perspirii^, so long as they have a plantain or a banana 
tree at ebeir elbow. On this head, independent of the many proclamations issued 
in the progress of the revolt, and during the various intestine commotions, the prin¬ 
ciple may be perceived clearly established and Identified tb& Code Heuri. In 
the 22d article of this Code it ds stated,—-* Work shall commence with the day¬ 
light, and be continued iinintciTupted until eight o'clock; one hour is allotted to 
the labourer for breakfast on tlie spot where employed; at nine, work recommences 
until noon, when two hours’ repose are granted them; at two o’clock exactly they 
recommence work, and shall not leave off before nightfall.’ 

** Art. 26th.—* No labourer, without permission of the lieutenant of the king, 
sitall absent himself from the plantation on working-days, unless this be obtained 
through the overseer or conductor/ ^ 

" Art. 17tb.—* The law punishes the lazy and vagabonds, among whom fire com¬ 
prehended labourers of both Sexes wlio shall quit, the halHtations in which they 
hare domiciled, in order to reside in towns or bth^r places, where they are forbid- 
den to settle.’ 

** What these punishments are has been already allied to; and I would merely 
desint any reasonable person to contrast the condition of the negroes at large, under 
W'hat is termed their uewly-acquh^ freedoqi, with, the state of slavery which for¬ 
merly existed. The negroes plantations are,, unless a change has very re¬ 

cently taken place; in every respect slaves to thu'atatd. They are slaves, doomed to 
perforin a regular apportioned labour, aud aipt^ble to the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
some crafty neighbour, who.by bis cunning or superior cruedty has acquired autho¬ 
rity, They are completely deprived of those kindlier feelings of attachment which 
exist ou every weU-managed estate, and whu‘h make the negrp^ look up to his niB.s- 
ter for immediate assistance and protection. And, iii dooelut^n on this head it 
,inay be observe^ that the greater portion of the eso^.if Mtetwifirds exacted as, taxes 
to ineet the assumed exigeueies of govea-nment. - -- 

** Having, thus shown that the work performed U ejtirefy of a compulsory no- 
tOjiljll^he, next obji^t is mturaUy to inquire into its amoant. . In this particular, the 
reipip to vihat all wHters aaseri in tiipdry; naipeiy, that individual ma- 

inust unifonniy be heijiei; imd pore pfoduenve then the vague and tnde- 
finite superintendence of thestate.itaelf. It could hot be fora'moment expected that 
any fixations could ccfftect tl^e, dsBiro pf idlehes^ jand, aecprifinglyi the la-' 

bop’r by start& periorin^it at that te;asoii vvhin toe efropa are getting 

ht,, Ijbe superiiKEendents of labour are more strict tymmiieaL During 

the year, idleness is universal;' and H is ihps( materi^ to refiect; 
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that the cultivation which requires regular attendance end industrf bss /InaHjr 
ceased. CuiTee is the only article now produced to any extent; the formeriy nu* 
nierous and magnificent plantations of sugar are long since in min; the cpntiniied 
labour was soon found irksome; and all the mandates of authcMrity were fiound lo>« 
sufficient to promote exertion, so long as the immediate coercing power of one bind 
or another was not present. It may not, perhaps* he unnccesrary to state, tliat.the 
coft'ee now exported is'gathered from the trees planted before the revoluUon; tho 
labour requisite for this service U obviously exceedingly trifling; wd as this article 
is alone brought forward to display the Industry of the Haytians, it demonstrates, ih 
a striking degree, bow erroneous are the statements continually adduced regarding 
this nominal productiveness trf free labour in the West Indies. I shall here give aA 
abstract of the exports in 1791; . 


Clayed sui^ar, 
nmnai do^ 

Ks Coffin. 

Colton, 

Indigo, 


70,227,708 n». 
93,177,512 
68,151,180 
0,286.128 
930,010 


Independent of minor articles of cultivation. At present it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact export. The qnantity given in the Ilaytian documents considerably ex, 
ceeds the corresponding imports, as stated in the t^oia! returns of the_ countries 
with whom they are engaged in trade. I shall give both, leaving the reader to 
choose wliichever he thinks most correct. It is uuaecussaiy to allude to sugar, the 
cultivation of that article being barely equal to supply the local consumption of the 
isliind. ^ • 


< offee pxpotU-I. (from HRviUfi pap«^, iW brougW; forward by the ttboliaonisu.) ISW. to United. 
States, or in ship* of the Uuicfd StaUs, . ’ . la.l 1*,^8 lb*. 

Orcat Britain, , ■ • lo,S 18,961 

France, • ' * 

Holland .vid all oUierivirb!, 


9,«8.8T7 

n aca nuu 


Cofibe Imriorted, per oOIctal returas. Into Great Oritaln, 1822, 
Vnitetl Stales, . • 


35,118,394 no. 


4.662,784 llM. 
8.394,593 


13,057,177 Jbs. 

I have looked over the fanporta into Holbrnd, together vith some »tafe- 
iiicnts relative to France, and tlu result indueeu me to suptMoe that the 
anionnt to he added for direct importation into tlie ConUDent cannot 
eseeed « . • 4,500,000 Hh. 


71.357.177 lbs. 

“ In 1791, tlie value of the cof^ 08,151,180 lbs. as laid before the le^ative 
assembly of France, was 51,890,7^8 Uvret. 

“ 'llie value of the total export* wte 00(^301,6.34 Hvres. 

“ Now, supposing the retsriia of labour and profits of stock to have been assi¬ 
milated, os no doubt they were, betwe^ coffee and other articles, the quantity of la¬ 
bour performed in the island was equal to producing^!,500, (XX) lbs, of coffee. Say, 
then, tliere were even 60,000 n^ipsies massacred, And the population reduced from 
450,000 to 400,000, the quantity of labour now performed should equal to pro¬ 
ducing 232,400,000 lbs. But it Is only, according to the Ilaytian docutuents, 
35, (18,394 lbs. The eonelurifWi theh is evident'; allowing for the small quantity of 
cotton and «^a said to be exported- At present, for every day that a man works, 
lit! isldle^^i^ceordjng to the statements given by the African Institution, and 
thirteen ^ys.tdie acqprding to the oShdal returns taken from the other countries. And 
even this is not the Whole. Tf we consider the,circumstance that the coffee-trees 
were planted before the revolution, we may add several days more of idleness, for 
one of work. The cultivation, 1 ^prebend, will.ixmtinue to decrease; wheHier ft 
docs or does not, however, is a matter of Httle moment to the argoraeut. Accord¬ 
ingly as die coercimi of the police gUetds, oir oyerseeim 0^ woriras I beUeve they are 
now termed, more or less rigorous, in a i^nilar propordou will be the qiiantiQi of 
produce exported. . • . 

« In viewing this tawentahle faffing off, there are some weighty consMemt^ 
which should not be forgotten* 'Here It cannot be,advanced in paltiation,. that it‘ 
takes done to teach a people iiidust|W» The uhabitants of S}< Domiii^o bad long 
accustomed to work; ibey were fully acquaintadi'With die routine of.ouch, species of 
Voi,. XVIL 3<;i 
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cultivation; they had the estiMea and buildiagain complete hrdar; and yet etich U the 
undeviatiiig weaknest ot human natnrei that they diowed all tp go to waste, to indite, 
even at oome hazard, their predominant propensity to loiter about in idleness. 1 eon> 
cei ve that a more satisfactory proof could not tm advanced of the correctness of the prin¬ 
ciples 1 have been endeavouring to eatablish; and dmt, us regards the present man¬ 
ners and state of sodety of the negroes, they have in tile aggregate suffered greatly 
both in comfort and haziness. It is pretty,uuiveraalty known, that, previously to 
the revolution, St Domingo was decidedly el^ fiffthent advanced of the West India 
settlements,' The most ^versified scenes of industry, decorated with all llte orna- 
luents of art, struck every beholder with admiration. Who is there who now travels 
in the interior, and beholds the spteudid mansions in ruin, the'fine gardens atid 
parterres overgrown with weedsb who can repress a sigh at the tnournfbi scene of de- 
vastation ? In no small degree is that feeling increased on seeing, perhaps, a negro 
emer^ from a miserable but, moving along in slothful apathy,-with no inducement 
to rouse his faculties, beyond riie paymentofhn unwilling tribute of exaction to some 
ferodous military minister of oppression. I do not pretend to say the treatment by 
the bVench planters in former times was unexceptionable; 1 only assert, that the con¬ 
dition of the negroes, generally, has changed for the worse; and that the visitations 
of despotic rule arc by for more hated than the autlioriiy formerly exercised by the 
master. In a very short time they will be, in the interior, destitute of clothing, and 
many articles of immediate necessity: for one Of the best of reason8,~thu cost of the 
equipment of the large body Of troops sw'aliows up so great a portion of the exports. 
The number of men in the army amourits, it is stated, to not less than 25,000, living 
intinbouDded licentiousness, and ready at the least provocation to plunder riie de¬ 
fenceless. As to morality, all visitors allow it to be quite unknusvn. Sunday is the great 
day for riot and amusement; and it is stated, that such as are seized occasionally 
with a compunctious visiting of conscience.easily compound for tbeir sins by liireral 
contributions to some of the adventurous priests who visit them from, the Uavonnah. 

*• dklthough before I left the West Indies 1 received many other statements from 
gentlemen who had been in the stand Withm' the . last 'one oT two years, and who 
drew a truly deplorable picture of the state of ^sd^et^,, 1, have purposely avoided en¬ 
larging on an^tMng which writem on the me cd the question ntlght attri¬ 

bute to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of proceeding conduces to vulgar recrimi¬ 
nation and abuseand the public, becomitig disgusted, give very little attention to 
what u brought forward by either party. When this je the cas^ the course to be 
pursued by those in (uithority is surely obvious; and that it has bc^ so lung delayed 
implies, in tuy opinion, culpable neglect. Institute uh impartial inquiry: there are 
many officers of the navy, and other persons of unquestiduable authority, not at all 
interested, who are, I understand, capalde of giving the most ample evidence as to 
the state of things in St Domingo, Wbynne tliose persotts not examined ? It is the 
only mode of setting at rest the eontradictmy statements and fierce contentiuns 
which serve so much to perplex and obscure the question at issue. It is to be hoped, 
tint the West India body wilt have this desirobte 'measure aceompUshed in the ensu¬ 
ing sesskmof PUrliamedt; and 1 'wiU venture to declare 'that is will remove much uf 
the delusion that prevails, so extensively on tire eubjeet of negro emancipation und 
free labour. ^ 

In the meantime, to persons of .aiucii reflection, what has been brougm forward, 
relative to rim smdl quantity of produce expmted, will, in the various deductions, 
atmost estabUsli everytl^ig that is required.. . 

“ In the first pfoee, It is clear, that our op)<mies would not be worth the keeping, 
. if th^ produced no mere in proporriOn than is'now produced in 3t E^jpiingo. The 
abolitimiists, therefore, should honestly acknowledge that, agreeably ^leir princi¬ 
ples, it is not intended to letain the Went ludien as. jap^ottve possjesrions to the 
British ertrwn. , 

**Seeoitdiy, Xt has Veen dsoapiiseraled, that in Sc Domingo, in the 

i^greg^CiE^ only one day in tek... I^ow'il'' there be any tmth la whst all our mo- 
'^IpsW asseit, tfrutlffimwM.istito fruity parent ^almost eveiy evil, Ve may easily 
'itniigiBiS Cke'prevldUt^'|ieentk»naimsa, profl^ac^ O^ general depravity of manners, 
en^'^fhey not dmscritMffi fay«lmotc evefy person whd has yisited the island. 

•* Ihamyt As regards' their* present civQisforitih' and fitUfre prospects, It can easily 
be^dhownftfiat they must hf liecsesrity he fiur infortor to the stayed iii .ohr own setrie- 
ssemu, ; Is^ ha here ctmstder hr what oivhizatidh coarisfo. . Is’ h pot In the enjoy- 
asent of nn^iMuailbtu ;‘Uereased aCeommodatitm in lodgTiltg and i^iture ; a supe- 
' tier nui display in efotUngil and let kofuented ih the miotts 
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conveniences of life? In all thoM partkniiare^ tlie Haitians most be exceedingly de> 
drient, as they are tmable to pay for anything beyond a compalatively triding impor. 
tation. By way of illostration and contrast, 1 ihali here specify the Imports into 
Deinerara, from whence there is no export. They are taten from the returns given 
.in by the naval officer, by command of government. ' . • 


rtova, (h«si Mtsin sni IrfebOMl, 18S3. 


Ksnlwnra • . '. £41.591 

Wo«dle«*t (ineiui, dothfag. 

Hats ...... 9,583 

Bricks and lime - - , - 10,07® 

Punehcom, l»ops. dte. • 85.606 

Paints and oils • . 11,530 


Onrt; up £ 900,^90 


Brought up 

Beef^ potk, hatter, checae 
tfoapandcsadtc* 

"OlsM, euriiettonre 
LestlMT, See. 

- Malt end eytke ■ 

- WlMS end fipirits 
Other articles 


£im,7S0 

ts.<m 
16,313. 
it.irii 
14,759 
10,875 
3l.«sS 
. 49,619 


Prom Holland f. 327.49% CK. 13 
—— British America mi a*d lamhcr 

■ . . West Ihcties ... 

—— United Stabs ‘ . . - - 

AH other parte ... 


Codiet ralne 


£456.799 

1R,95H 

S2,68« 

54,036 

3,417 


£ 638,431 

a , 

In Dcmerara there arc 74,418 slaves, and not more tlian 3000 wbitefu* Now, what 
is imported for their use, allowing a fair rate of profit, will l>e found to exceed wliat 
all the exports of St Domingo apuid purchaspi, cliongh she bas five times a» great a 
population. What, then, is the result? Is it not obvious that the bhick inhabitants 
of J^merara must enjoy'five times more of those comforts and conveniences of life 
which are uniformly regarded as the attendants and attributes of civilization ? It is 
unnecessary to advert to any difference esnsed by the consumption of the whites, 
that probably being more than balanced by a proportionate superiority in number of 
tlie coloured people in St Domingo, I have made this exposition for the purpose 
of more fully pointing out the extrebrdinary falUdy in what the" abolitionists term 
the vahnihle trade to Ilayti. Added to this cheumstance, when the morals, and reli¬ 
gion, and prospect of future advanOeinent of the ne^es is considered., it must he 
admitted that St Domingo has ^oefiilly disappointed the sanguine hopes of the phi¬ 
lanthropist. The example is'in'eiiiery respect so applicable, as to make it criminal 
in a statesman to overlook Uie many lessons of expwence whkfa may be gathered 
from conteinpfathig the prof^css of the /avott, from the fii^ dawning of discontent, 
to the present unliappy consummation." 
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Deab N. 

Ir you have room or .time for it, X 
shall give you a few hasty mnnrks on 
the new Quarterly, thrown off aa 
a P. S. to my notes on the Edinbin^b. 

X own fhave looked for this Quarter- ' 
ly with some anxiety, in order to sec 
how the concern is to go oh under the 
new dynasty of Air Coferitdge. Whisi. 
pers wor^^oat, Hi^veti knows how 
truly, if Hfeiven bothers itself about 
such afi^trs, of there hei&g disunion 
in the camp of the old contributors, 
and of BOmedefection among the troops 
who campidgned under the s^tre of 
old Gifford. ’I wis^d, thermre, to 
see whether a review, tor the generol 
lirinciplesof wbii^ 1 hqvc do j^nofoond 
a respect, howcv^T^niiay oocaaiomlly 
differ with'its 4etail8, would be detts 
riorated by the adinixturc of new 
hands, and the dt^ii^on.of fdd ones> 


Even supposing the whispers per¬ 
fectly untrue, as they may very well 
be, the alteration of the presiding ge¬ 
nius must naturally be expected to 
make an alteration in the tone. It 
Will be vain to expect an mlitor, in 
many respects, so excellent as GifRml. 
His constitutional principle^, derived 
from the purest sources, were poirect, 
manly, and bigh-loned,-^he possessed 
a true love fm England, and the in- 
atitutions which have made l^gtaUd 
worthy of love,—and he felt a ^orowh 
SCOtti br haired i^r her encmlei^. ifia 
oitlcal.ii^, fathionodon the severest 
prifie);^t^j, was ^^hablj adapted for 
the situation which ne filled. I da not 
suppose be had aver much affiictioD for 
tlio new spirits vriiichcpiMS oicovnd 
him mp^y,:-Hfr tbAtheputijCidorly 
vriued weruWorthjt Scoj^, br Byrcai, 
at least to the extant with which they 
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tinvo been admired by critics of a dif- mit that American institutions wm-o 
fm'cnt tone and teraiicr. 1 should not censured by the Quarterly only nvhen 
agroc with him in this taste 4 --^oor they were flung in the face of our own. 
should 1, (MrhapSj value Poto and his 1 must think too tliat he suffered his 
school as nighly as he evufentiy did, dislike fbr the Edinburgh Review, and 
(though most highly I do value his contempt for Scotch Philosophy, to 
Pope,)—^but still it was a fault upon extend itself ungenerously, and not 
the right side. When would-be imi- wisely to everytmn^ connected with 
tators of the great men whom 1 have Scotland. Nil tarn. We are able to 
above mentioned were pushing (heir take care of ourselves. It must be a 
pectiliar poetical theories to the ut- cheering reflection to him now, in turn- 
most, and miking about them, writing iug over the thirty volumes of his la- 
^ in the dangerous facility of the oeto- hours, to And so little of material con- 
svllabic vers^^ till we turned away sequence—errors, nd doubt, there are, 
almost from Marmion, deddedly from and many—which he could be called 
Cbriatabel,—carrying the eveiy-day upon to retract. He has been abused 
to^cs of the muse of Wordsworth into by the raff of Cockaigne, with having 
the haunts of washerwomen and jour- obstructed the progress of the bartls 
neymen apothecaries,—and deluging of that roimmtic n^ion—and 1 thank 
us with romantic‘cut-throats, full of him for it>—but he has not to accuse 
love, and mystery, and gloom, and bimsdf, as his brethren of the North 
dashes, and apostrophes, till we al- must do, with having mocked Words- 
most wished Conrad the Corsair had worth, blackguarded Coleridge, insi- 
been hanged from the yard-arm some nuated charges of personal dc^vity 
^eors beforo the date of the adventures against Moore, or endeavoured tb de- 
in Lord Byron’s poem almut hitn-^I press the rising wing of Byron, 
say, when these goings-on were tim Why he retires I know not. lie is 
daily pastime anti the weekly argu- in as.full possession of bis vigour ami 
mentation of tlje High Sjnriis who intellect as ever, and the task of con- 
wereamong us,” it was no harm,to ductifig^the Quarterly in those iriinn- 
have at the head of such a journal as phant tim^ of Toryism, must have 
the Quarterly, a man who, not having ^n.<graduaUy becoming easier. How- 
any reverence for the origintd principles ever, I own I liavo no right to pry 
of that style of composition, would ap- iptohis motives, and can only w ish 
plaudpoetry writtenontiieseiarindples, him^tlie happiness in his retirement 
when It was good,'-^ben it was the which wilt naturally attend the con- 
Lady of thp Lake, or tiie White D(W of scaousnteeif of having contributed in ius 
HyistonCfOrLara,—and would be pre- generation fo' promoting the honour 
pared utterly to demolish it when it and interest of the country of his 
shone forth in the fllth or absurdity birth; 

of llimini or Endymion. Then, too, . Qf his Successor, not much is known 
he had already done the critical state as a literary man, and perhaps that is 
someserviceintbeBaviadandMfCTiad, anadvantage. Hi$ exertions have been, 
•*«nd, if we torn from our ephemeral I believe, cht^y confined to writing 
to our established literature, where artieles fof Uie Quarterly—at least I 
could we find an equal to tiie commen- remember nothing else from his pen. 
tator on Ben Jonson and liilassinger ?* Many of these articlos were excellent. 

His chief fault was an exclusiveness At the University, he was a most dis- 
of mind,’which, in his case, however, Ungui^ed scbol^; and his character 
I can find much to excuse. IdonotUke stands high as an able and elegant 
his tirades against America, for I have barrister! I wished, therefore, some- 
quite a different view of the interests what more anxiously than usual, for 
of the two countries from what ha.s ap- an opportunity of seeing howhe would 
peered to be the prominent viqw taken get on. 1 own I found what 1 had 
b|||^c Qdartta-ly ; hut I will £^y ad- anticipated—dess literature and moru 


' • By the way, North, jfOu should publisli tilio entire of Gifford’s preface to Mas¬ 
singer's seeond editton. ^uch a demolition never fell upon any pack os is there 
levelled, in Adi contempt, mi the ignorant asses who reviewed bitii in the Edlh- 
tMirgb< It is not Bt all known as it deserves. 
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politics. The increased attention paid 
to our dotncaitic intarcourae, will jier- 
baps justity the devotion’'of thirty 
pa};C'8 to rail-roads—and similar c(m- 
sicierations may demand thirty pages 
more on spinning-jennies and ’steam- 
engines. I do not object to these arti¬ 
cles—the latter; as for as I undorstand 
the subject, is a good. Seasonable, and 
sensible one—calculated to dissipate 
some erroneous ideas, though the wri¬ 
ter himself is imt a Uctle^j^ 2 %lcd be¬ 
tween the resnlte of practice and the 
dedueti<jp 9 of theory; but then, in tlte 
same number, we nave sixteen pages 
on tlic Funding- System—fifteen, on 
the Prussian Constitution, and thirty- 
seven on the Irish Church. Ijct tno 
play Joe lluinc for a while, and give 
the tottle of diem wholly:— 


llail-rua<ls and Canals, 30 

Artizaiis and Machinery, 30 

Funding System, 16 , 

Prussian Constitution, - 15 

Irish Church, - - 37- 


Total, 128 ^es. 
Out of 266, almost halfi - 
1 think it must be confessed to be 
tlie most Kdinburgh-Heview-looltiug 
Quarterly which we have liad ax yet 
the pleasure of receivii^*. Of these 
topics, I leave the Fuhdii^ Systwn to 
those concerned, having a pretty theory 
of my own on the .sut|ject, whidi 1 
shall broacli more at length on proper 
occasion. The paper on Prussian re¬ 
form is a sonsime and excellent one, 
but anticipated, in a great’measure, 
by young Hussell’s book. Of the Irish 
rhnrch 1 shall say somewhat by and 
by. ,‘ 

The Review opens most inauspi- 
ciously. Hayley's life!! I and review¬ 
ed by t!ie Bootorl.!! I have no pa¬ 
tience with this want of common sense. 
A more conteraptilde writer,and ha^- 
ly a more contemptible man, than tills 
drivelling creature; never existed, 
hlean in every attempt at literary effort, 
and paltry in every action of his life, he 
is not worth a page in the London 
Magazine, far less to be. the snlgcct 
of we opening article in the Quarterly. 
Then, see the omnivoroua rapacity of 
tlic worthy Laureate—the immoderate 
swallow for minute facts.—Of this 
idiot we we told all the movements, 
wiW Wo accuracy which the bto^a- 
phers of Milton nave deemed it their 
duty to expend, upon the life of that 
poet. We are tola how his nurse had 


not milk—^how he macd on going to 
school—liow he ^ot a fcvmr there— 
liow he took lod^ugs at Richmond— 
how he courted his wife-in a thunth# 
storm—(just think of Hayley and a 
thunder-storm together; were it a 
l^wdy-loo it would be consisteut) 
—how he got a, dancing-maBter at 
FSdinburgh, which affords the LaUreate 
a jolto, in his own droll way,atSeoteli 
taetapbyi»ics—how Garrick rtjeeted 
hw play<—how he Iwhaved like anun- 
^hng prater aliout fcelbg to his 
wife—how he called himself Hot^r, 
or acqui^ced in bdng so- called; in 
his correspondence, for which Harry 
Percy, if be could have reived for 
two minutes, would have demolished 
him with a fillip of his gauntlet, &c. 
&c.—all this and much more foolery 
yon will'find in the first fivtv pages 
of the Quarterly. It in really too bitd. 
And then the innoe&nt notions of the 
Laureate on literature, viz. how cou¬ 
plets (in which Diwden wrote Ab^- 
lom and Achitophef, and Pope the Il¬ 
iad) are the worst sort of verso for 
long narration—^liow fiamfylde and 
Russell, (who are they ?) are poets of 
great promise—^how vile a thing, and 
condemnatory to everlasting gibbet- 
. ting, it is to sneer at the Fleece oftlie 
Dyer—how great a crime it is to criti¬ 
cise malewlently epic poems by sudi 
fine writers as Hayley, (p. 2T7,)—how 
that driveller ^Jiras, by grace of the 
intblic, king of the bards of Britain, 
(Cowper being at that time alive,) 
and, in consequence of so being, ofier- 
ed the lautcateship, as if Whitehead, 
and Cibher, and Pye, W’ho held that 
office, were kings of poetry. All this, 
and much more, I say again, may be 
read in the front of Mr Coleridge's re¬ 
view, as a pretty monument of the pro¬ 
gress of the art of criticism at tiiedosc 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
ceUtury. Tile only laudable thing 
about It is, that as the book is Col- 
boum's, it shews some bibliopolic li¬ 
berality, (a commodity, I am sorVy to 
say, rare in the present generation,) 
in John Murray to admit a puff in 
its favpur, in the jiuges of which the 
court of ultimate appeal is composed 
of himself. 

The next literary‘article, Xo. IV. 
is on 1 heodric, which is slvewn up 
fairly enough, and evidently with kina 
feeling towards tile proprietor of 
unfortunate work. ^ 1 lowovev, as J[|haxe 
said enough on Campbell already in 
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tny remarks on the Edinburgh, 1 shall 
here content myself with extracting 
Ac conclusion of this article, honing 
ffly old friend Tom will take the bint. 

Tliere i« little to say of the FwgUioe 
Pieces, to wliksU 100 pages of this vo¬ 
lume are assigned; they were horn, we 
helieve, and should liave been solfered to 
die and he buried, in a magazine; much 
will be excused in poems found in such 
a ptece, of ivbieh a more rigorous ac¬ 
count will be demanded, if the author, 
by collecting them, seems to asi^gn them 
a positive, value. One veiy fervent -and 
furious piece, ISfinsns to the Metnory 
SjnstiiA Ptdriots lilted in resisting ihe Be* 
gciietf and the Duke of Aago»letne% is 
worthy of preservation for its hard vrords; 
it is levelled against * kings, bigots, and 
Bourbons,' who ' mangle msityra with 
hangman fingers* of cowl’d demons of 
tikc Inquisitorial cell,' and ‘ Antocbtliones 
of hell,’ who are bid to go and—. 

' Smile o’er the gaspings of spiae-broketi men ( 
Pretu^ perpottatc iinmnation in yoitr den.' 

** It was due to Mr CampUeH’s name 
to place any poem of bis on our lists—it 
is with pain that we have discharged our 
duty towards him, .and we close the vo¬ 
lume with sensations of regret. If we 
have not cited any passage. Or any one of 
the smaller pieces, of which we thtnlc 
less unfavourably than of Ute rest,-H has 
not been because we were unwiQiog to 
beatow our approbation on him, hut ho* 
cause we remembered his former esti¬ 
mation, and felt that such languid praise 
as we could honestly give to tlie rety 
best lines iti the volnmo, would be no 
compliment to one wbo hss ranked so 
high as be has. Tliere is, and has been 
for some time, a growing persuaricmi 
slowly and reluctantly entertained by the 
public, (for Mr Oampbell has ever found 
in the public a fovoundile and foithfid 
audience,) that tbe, character of Ms mind 
is to be. feeble and minute. Such a poem 
as Tl^dric. must impart foaiiul strength 
to siich an opinion. Yet we .will strug¬ 
gle against the couvietion; literary his¬ 
tory is not without examples of foitures 
great as this, and there may be circum- 


stances M mind or body which may ac¬ 
count for them. Mr Campbell is in the 
prime of life—he lias plac^ his poetical 
reputariem in the greatest danger—we 
cannot suppose him insensible to tbe pe¬ 
ril, dr Careless of the issue; let him, then, 
withdraw from every avocation, tlie ten¬ 
dency of which is to dsbiUtate or di.«si- 
pate the miMl, and with matured lacul- 
tiek, ai^fncfde*^ knowledge, make ex¬ 
ertions commensurate vHtii tbe necessi¬ 
ty for them} for our parts, we will 
cheer him on his way, and forgiving, 
or rather forgetting, this unworthy pub. 
lication, contribute gisdiy o# help to 
replace bim in that respectable rank 
from which we are uocerely sorry that be 
has declined." 

Travelling over canals and railroads, 
we come to a pleasant article on Ma¬ 
rianne Baillms Lisbon; and then, 
again cutting the Artizans, we arrive 
at Dtwu's Venice, an admirable work, 
and most exeellently reviewed. It is, 
in truth, a most instructive article; 
but the application to the /ilKTult and 
the exposition of their inconsistency 
in bewailing Venice, is quite thrown 
away. The^ people only hate Eng- 
huia, and would mourn the overthrow 
of the Old Man of the Mountains, if 
they thought it. could by any possible 
sideWiud annoy Iter. 

' It is needless to praise Barrow's ar> 
tide oh Africa, Such papers as these 
have long been the peculiar glory of 
the (Quarterly, and it gives rac always 
^leat pleasunt to contrast them with 
similar attempts in its Northern ri» 
wl. , 

IV^hiniiton Irving—^puffed—and 
Stewart.Bose’sjctf-crejiiwif (a pleasant 
one in. truth,) pnffdl aW 1 wonder 
why- Perhaps 1 could guess— b’iui- 
potie .. 

Tj^ last article is on Irelatul. I 
am glad to see the Qumterly facing 
this qnestioQ manfully at last. There 
was a degree of cowardice in not ha¬ 
ving done «D long ago- There is still 
some shirking in this affiiir, but the 


* Is not tlie coticluflien of this puff on WasMtigti|ni Irvtiig uh jmtftvk f yftf ex^im, 
as we part with him, ** Very pleasant host thou been ’to me, my iwotbef '^^onathan 1" 
Had Btone Q»ade this f^licstkia of Scripture, there would' have been ah outcry of 
Uaspbmoy. After all. It is a wrong quotation, the verse being, ^ l^oi. h 
I mn OMressed fo^ thee, My brotber Jonathan—very pl«M»ot hast thiMt been unto 
me.." And the true quotation would have bettor expressed , the circumstances in 
which Irvi^ now is- His friends, who remember how be was once to 

them, mast'feeh as this reviewer evidently does, very much mstressed at seeing 
hfe ptesent stete. 
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case of the Irish clergy is well stated. 

I was rejoiced tosee that truly apostolic 
man, Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, ap¬ 
preciated as ho deserves. The atro¬ 
cious miorcpresentatious of Wakeheld 
are duly eatposed, and the blustmng 
bullying of the Catholic Association, 
and its fabled inilUous, properly 
shown up. Due tribute is pat^ to the 
merits of the author of Btwk Detect¬ 
ed, (the Jiev. Mr 0'$ulIivaQ,) ai^ of 
Deelan, the nan de guerre of Mr 
Phelan. You must let me extract the 
concluding part, and then conclude my 
own epistle. 

*‘ In what way can the extermination 
of tlie clergy, and the sale or confiscation 
of cliurch property, diminish these ac¬ 
knowledged and overwhelming evils? 
Will the subtraction of tltat wealth from 
Ireland, which now, according to the re¬ 
formers, enables 13 or 1300 clergymen to 
wallow in luxurywill the addition of 
it, oj^^y piirt ^ it, to the sums drawn 
out W the country by absentees, be the 
most direct or most successhil mode of 
curtailing the cupidity of landlords, or 
raisiug the character and increasing .the 
comforts of the poor ? Xs this the pana¬ 
cea for the deeply-seatedi maladies of a 
sensitive and despairing people ? Admi¬ 
rable scheme of reformation 1 a most ori¬ 
ginal method of diffueitig comfort and 
contentment, by exaspeiuting sufferings 
already so difiicult to endure, and A'Otn 
the Pandora’s box of Irish affliction ex¬ 
pelling even the last re&ge of the mise¬ 
rable—'hope ! 

And can it be supposed that a British 
pariiameut will lend itself to sudt mon¬ 
strous injustice? What seemity (Sm there 
he for property of any dei^r^ibn, if that 
which is unquestionably the 'hsotfandhnt 
in the island, and Co whidi nO man, ex¬ 
cept the ecclesiastical order, can lugo the 
slightest chum, is to. bo swept away? 
what uc no distant period, after mtclt a 
precedent, must be the fate of those 
estates to which multittides uf poor mi¬ 
serable men can and do point os the im> 
beritance of their fathers, and as of right 
belonging to themselves ? What answer 
sbidl be madeto the exclamatioaof these 
unhappy ontc^ts} ‘ that parkr under, the 
wall of which I bve, and that mamnon 
and demesne, which, t can scarcely ven-, 
turn to approach,, are mine : thoy were 
wrested from my'^Uy by yiulence, jpmd 
1 hope to win agaiol' Let the 
landed proi>tieto)QS,'vyho vote for phinder- 
ing the eliurch, .l(&k i^ell to the conse¬ 
quences ; ‘ 

* Elicu I 

Qtutai tnment in noiinet togem wwfanui Int- 
quam r 


" But while we mention tlitA we rely 
upon a higher principle, upon the com¬ 
passion of Parliament, for the depreseed 
population of Ireland, and Its firm regard 
to tlie high daime of truth, end justice, 
and religion. ' That r^pird has been 
evinced upon too menyoODadons to suf¬ 
fer us to doubt for a moment of Ue acti¬ 
vity upon the present; if; indeed, we 
ware disposed to appeal to motives, that 
come more person^y near to the hearts 
add interests of the British part of the 
legislature, we ivould venture to remind 
that this is not a merely Iruh 
question; tdthoii^ it is the present po¬ 
licy, indeed, of the reformers, to separate 
the two branches of the Protestant 
Church of this empire, and to represent 
the character and fate of the one as by 
no means connected with the other. Tlie 
time, iudeed, is not yet come fora suo- 
ce^ifful attack u|ion the Ciiurch in Eng¬ 
land ; it is rooted at present too deeply 
in the hearts of the people; they feel 
too strongly how close it is associated 
with their best sympathies and most 
grateful recollections, with the Hberlics 
and the greatness of their country; end 
they have, within these few years, g^ven 
ample proof, toat they are not yet dia- 
po^ to resign it. We are told, there- 
foto; that the cases arc not analogous; 
that the reasoning wltich applies to tme 
portion of the chureh has no force in re¬ 
ference to the other. Oar reply is, that 
their arguments, (we call them such in 
courtesy,) if successfully adduced against 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Ire¬ 
land, will, ere iot^, he brought with aug¬ 
mented force against the church of our 
fathers in this country. It is urged that 
in Ireland the tithes are a tax upon the 
land, nnfriendly to agriculture, vexatious 
to the fanner, and a source of eternal 
heart-burnings and litigation between the 
titoe-ownec and the former ? Is it affirm¬ 
ed, that the clergy are widlowing in 
w^th, spending their time at the water¬ 
ing-places, and rendering no service for 
their inauftiug riches ? and will not the 
Sadie assertions be as colourably haxard- 
ed in England ? Is it held to be a hard- 
ship upon the Irish Roman Catholic to 
pay tithe to a Protestant minister, and 
whl not the EngUsli diasmster excUdm, 
on the same ^uods, th^ he too is sup¬ 
porting a cbimidi which be approves not ? 
.Is.it. affirmed that the clergy aro 
odioHs to the peppier and will H not be 
discovered that a siqailar charge applies 
. to the Es^tsh ? mtt the- apostoUeal 
character of tbe,ehurcli in Ireiaud»''Knd 
tbeantiqmty of lie posaeanons, oppose no 
impediment in that case, and wito such 
an example will tiiey be regarded here ? 
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Shall cliorch property be sold, and the 
clerical order reduced or abolisltod, al¬ 
though in extensive tracts ot country 
the clergy ate the only residwt gentry, 
the only effective instruments for civili¬ 
zing and improving the people, and will 
the spoliators shrink £tom their'argu¬ 
ment, because our gentry are resident, 
and our people are civilized, and all the 
machine^ of order atnd improvement is 
working with the steadiness and power 
of a steam-engine? l^U Ute legisiature, 
well knowing that absenteesbip is the 
bane of Ireland, and attaching inmeprea- 
aible importance to the expenditure of 
their incomes by Irish proprietors in 
their native land, throw, nevertheless, 
into that bottomless guiph oil the pro¬ 
perty of the chui'ch, and will that same 
authority he scrupulous in this countty, 
where every parish is furnished with its 
nobles, its gentry, or its yeomen, anrdab- 
sentce^ip is a term uukaown? If it shall 
be by false representations that the re¬ 
formers work the ruin and riot in the 
spoils of tile Irish church, will they be 
likely to be bankrupt in those commodi¬ 
ties, where, to the stimulus of cupidity, 
is added the stimulus of success? Archi¬ 
medes himself could dot have wished for 
a better standing-place to sltakc the worM 


from, than the spirit of tnisclucf would 
possess in the fallen establishment of 
Ireland to extend the convulsion, and ef- 
fe^the demolition, of its kindred branch. 
But it will not be; we ate persuaded 
that a high destiny yet aw'aits both 
brandies of this united church; it has 
passed, like Christianity itself, through 
many, storms and tempeots, through evil 
report and calumny, but, by the Provi¬ 
dence of God, it still survives, ^be same 
Providence vrill continue to whtch over 
it,, and distant generations will siicccs-- 
sively sit under its shgdow,and rejoice in 
its fruits,” 

To this, like Mr Burke’s mercantile 
friend in Bristol, I say ditto—ditto, 
Mr Reviewer! 

On the wljole, this is an excellent 
number of tlie Qum-terly, and augiiro 
well of Mr ColerWgc’s capacity and 
success. He sliews a determination 
toMneet many political questions hi¬ 
therto overlooked in the lleviejiMDver 
which he'presides, and an to 
jicrs^vc, if not its literary spirit, yet 
ifa literary tone. I shall talk more de¬ 
cidedly, jf I liver .this time twclvc- 
moi^tli.,. Yours ever, 

. , A CojjsTA'^fT Reasku. 


ODOHEBIX ON ENOXISH SOKOS. 


I HAVE been tumbling over Ritson’s 
songs listiessly tltis morning, fmrwant 
of sometiiing better'to do, and cannot 
help thinkii^, that a much better se- 
luctionaudarningementinightbc mode. 
Heassigns304i)agcs to love-son^,aBd 
but to all others. The collection 
of ancient balleds,^ which concludes the 
volume, is not very much m place hn 
a Wk of song^ i aiul, besides, is far 
inferior to what we now know such a 
collection ought to be. Now, I sub* 
mit, without at all di^araging that 
** sublime and noble—that sometimes 
calm and delighttiil—but mote fre¬ 
quently violent, unfortunate,and dread¬ 
ful pas6ion”of love, as lUtson calls it^— 
it does not dll such a space, in the ^>od 
song-writing of any country, as a pro* 
portion of mteen to deven, against all 
otiher species. I say of good sOng- 
writingi for I know of tnmmy-patiiby, 
it fil& nine parts oat of ten. , 


And predsdiy of namby-i«rajby are 
composm nin^parts out of ten of Kit- 
son’a most pedantiedivisions into class* 
es—classes mtiily planned at first, and 
not dearly ^iistinguished in execution 
afterwards.' The second song of the 
first cle^ by. Miss* Aiken, concludes 
with this vdVso-'i^ . 

“ Ituis to the rising gdd of day 
Their early voWS tlie Persians pay, 

And bless the spreading fire: 

Whose glowing chariot mounting soon, 
Pours on their heads the barning noon. 
They sicken and expire.” 

This is not song-writiM—if^ isr^ly 
a bumbastic fepetitipi]: of^a mi4dlu>g 
thought, whidh had. been already ex¬ 
pressed ten thousand times. It is, in 
short, a verse out of a poor ode, in the 
modern sense of the .word. 

In Otway’s song, p. 4. 


* Afterwaris Mrs Batbauld. She died a very short thiie ago. 

• a 
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“ To fiigh and wish is ail my ease, 
Sigiis which do heat impart 
Enougli to melt the coldest ice. 

Yet cannot warm your iicai-t.'’ 

Is this verse worth printing ?—this 
frigid, trivial conceit, which has been 
tossed about by the verse-writm^ of all 
the nations in die worhl ? 

In the same page sings Viscount 
Molcsworth, 

" Almeria’s face, her slu^e, her air. 

With charms resistless wound the heart," 
whioh, it is needless to say, is rhymed 
by « dart," 

In short, of the eighty-four songs of 
die drst class, with the exception of 
Take, O take those lips away r—** To 
all ye ladies nowat land,'*—My time, 
O ye Muses, was happily spent,"— 
ivhich, thouj^i far too mg for a song, 
contains many idewi and lines perfect¬ 
ly adapted tbr that style composition 
—and ^haps hedf-a-doaen others, all 
Ate of the same cast; and, what makes 
it more provoking, we see affixed to 
some of them the names of Dryden, 
Prior, &c. as if die editor had a per¬ 
verse pleasure in showing us that these 
men could write as tritely and trivial¬ 
ly as their net^ibonrs on some occa¬ 
sions. Colin and Lucy, and Jemmy 
Dawson, which this class containls, are 
no more songs than Chevy Chaee, or 
the Children of the Wood. 

The second class, in which love is 
treated as a passiDB," ia better; for 
even attempts at writing in the lan^- 
guage of passion afC generally at least 
readable, if they are often absurd. 
Wliat we caimnot tolerate h inanity. 
There is a kind of noisy gallantly 
about " 

** Ask me not how calmly 1 
All the cares of life defy ( 

How 1 baffle human woes. 

Woman, woman, woman knows,'* 
which is pleasant.' Song XII. is ex¬ 
cellent ; compare the v«y sound of 


" Over the mountains. 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains, 

And under die graves. 

Under floods diat are deepest 
Whieh Neptune obey, 

Over rocks which are steepest, 

Love will find out his way,” &c. 

with the trim nothingness of die very 
ueatt— 

“Oft on the troubled ocean’s.facc. 

Loud stormy winds arise, 

The murmuring surges swell apace. 

And douds obscure the skies 
But when the tempests* rage is o'er— 
what follows ? Why, 

“ Soft breeses smooth die main. 

The billows cease to lush the shore. 

And ail is culm again!!” • 

Compare, again, song XXII. 

“ Would you ehoose a wife for a happy life 
Leave the court, and the country take. 
Where Susan and DoU, and Honuy and 
Moll, 

Follow Harry and John, whilst harvest 
goes on. 

And merrily merrily rake,*' &e. 

with song XXIV., 

“ Happy the world in that blest age 
When beauty w'as not bought and sold. 
When the fair mind was uninflamed 
With the mean thirst of baneful gold.'* 

What jt^nne trash! and how absurd 
add abmninable an attempt it is to put 
into this creeping dialect what we liavc 
read in Greek ml but divine, and in 
Itolian almost as delicious as Greek! 
I say, compare sudi passages as these 
together, and if you be nut thoroughly 
sensible of the vast inferiority of the 
songs by persons of quality, and die 
propriety of utterly ejecting ^em from 
collecdons of songs, you will be tit to 
comment on them in the style of Gil¬ 
bert WakefieM, and to receive pane¬ 
gyrics accordin^yfirom Tom Dibdin.* 


• What Is written above of Engllsb Songs, will, of course, apply to the tongs of 
alt nations. I shall give a specimen in French. 1 shall first quote a stong by An¬ 
toine Fermnfl, [a Parisian, a Counsellor of the Court of Aids, who died in 1710.— 
jinth, ^ran, vol. I. p. 117.] 


Iris cst plus oliormatite 
Que TAurore uaissante; 

La Jeunesse hdHante 

N’eut jamais taut d’appas. 
Tout !e raondu radpre; 

Flore 


£st moins frmche ct moins belle, 

Qtt’ elie 

Venus mi^me u'a pus, 

Tant d** am ours qiii maiclieut sur tes pot, 

&C. 


au 


Vot. XVII. 
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The third class opens bcautirqUy, 
indeed, with Ife that lores a rosy 
rhrek." Few poems in our language 
resemble so much aa the first two ver¬ 
ses of this song (the third is provo- 
kingly inferior) the admirable and in¬ 
definable beauty of the Greek epi¬ 
grams. I, however, do not xemetuhev 
one exactly in point. Those following 
(except the jocular ones, as, Why 
so yiaie, fond lover ?”—Tom loves 
Ahiry passing well,”—My nauio is 
honest Harry,”—“ My passion is an 
mustard strong," &c.) are not particu¬ 
larly worthy of applause. It coBhuns, 
t.> be sure, “ Mary, I bdieved thee 
true,”—“ Still to be neat, still to be 
drest,” and some others; but the sta¬ 
ple commodity is, 

*' B»it pas-sion’s wild ImpetdOns sea 
Hurries mu far from peace and tbee*—• 
'Twere vain to struggle more. ■ 
the poor sailor slumbering lies, 
Whi)t< su'filitig tides around him rise. 
And pu«lt ills bark from sliore: 


In vain be spreads his helpless arms; 

His pitying friends, with fond alarms, 

In vain deplore Ids state. 

Skill far and farther from the coavt," 

On the bigh surge his bark k tost. 

And, foundering, yields to fate.” 

Is not this the quintessence of ab¬ 
surdity now-a-days? JFjne, pretty, 
good-lor-nbthing verses, I admit tliem 
to be, never intended or fitud to l)c 
sung; and,besides, have 1 not read 
somewhore, 

** Men! qtioties.fidem 
Miitatosque Deos fliidiiit, et aspera 
Nigri* arquora ventis 
Kmiiabilur insotens, 

Qui nunc te friiitur creditius aiirca!" 
l-own.i.have no imtienee when i 
sec things, which liave been onee beau - 
tifully expressed, re-said in a manner 
blundering and diluted. 

Class Fourth is devoted solely to ex¬ 
pressions of love for the fair sex*— 
not a hopcfiil subject. Love to ilicni 
is too serious a thing to be jested with, 


llei-f 'VC have Veuns. I^’tora, and Aurora, in Ai'l ftg; .and, in the name of the 
tbrc,- goddes.H'S, i-i tlw song wortli a fartJdng? Novv bike a song which you may vole 
loA' if you have a mind, but it is a gov^ song iwyer,tbeh'a8^ and woitli g^art-Ioad of tba 
ab<ive ruUrisli. 1 shall copy it all i-w. 

1. 


Malgrc la balaille 
Qu’ OB doniic detnaiti, 
Ca, fuisons ripaillc, 
Cliarmaute OUein . 
Attcrubmt la gluirc, 
Prenons lo plabir, 

S:ii)s lire au giimuira 
l>u sombre avenir. 

2 . 

SJ la llnllelKtrde 
Je pinix rocriter. 

Pres du corps du garde 
3a te fais planter ; 
Ayant la dentdie, 

Le soulier brod4, 

JLa biouque d roreifie 
Lc chignon cdh]^. 

a 

Nitrguaqt tes compagnps, 
M^prisant lewrs vmtix, 
J'ar blit deux campagnes 
Roti de tes feux. 


'^JOigiu de la pomme, 
Tu re^'its luu foi, 

JEi jiutmis rogoniC' 

Ne fHt'bii'smis toi 

/4.’ 

Tien, jserre ma Pipe, 
Garde mow oHqitet; 
Et si bt Tnfipe 
' Fdt le noir trajet, 

' Clue tii sots lit senle 
Dans le regiment, 
^u* (dtle brulc-gUeule 
Do son eher amant. 


Abf 'retien tes larmes, 
Calme ton diagrin; 

Au Bom, de tes charmes 
Acb^ve ton wn. 
Mal|,quoi! denosbandes 
J’ en^nds ies Tandxitfrs? 
Oloire! .tu coffima&doiC 
. .Adieu nies amours. 


llie author of fiiiA song is Cltristoplier Hangen^ brother pf (he Abbe Mangenot 
of the Teihple. It iims written during our wur with France in 1744. It' was ge- 
neni|.iy attributed to the peti of Voltaire, but 1 doubt if he could have written in 
this Vein. I Wish somebody would trshsbte it intb OD:—(Do it 

,yo»i^-..,C. N.); . 

* fti Ibis etau^ pen Jonfeou’e ** Drink to tpe only” is inserted, I think, wrongly, 
for It ^)|ear^ (o'w at? address from a man, not a woman. By l^tson’s remark, 
P» H w^ald appear that he did not know it was from the Greetn 
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[|Sce I^oril Byron's Don J uan^ and aJso 
see Ovid, from whom Lord Byron has 
K'fliiveifeft tlic idea,;] 
proud to complain, if slighted. They 
would be wrong if they did ; it is ««r 
pan to sue, it is their* to sBght or <0 
accept. Tiiey should take the advice 
oftShakespeare— 

" Sigli no more, Uidies, sigli'tto more, 

5Iefl were deceivers cm*. 

One foot at sea, and one on stioiv, 

To one thing conataiit never. 

Then sigh not so, 

Uut let them go. 

And Ih* you blithe and bonuy.” 

If the ladies will not write their feel¬ 
ings, I am afraid we can not. • At all 
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was not sorry to find every endeavour 
used to enlarge tills-pari of the collec¬ 
tion with credit (and he may probably, 
as it is, have been too indulgent) prove 
altogether fruitless; a circumstance, 
fillips, which will some time or other 
be considered aa.uot a little to' the ho¬ 
nour of the English muse." This is 
atuftl I shall not eulogize, drinking, 
but 1 am not to bo humbugged with 
the idea, tliat any production of the 
Englhsh muse ever soared witliin five 
hundred yards of him who sings of 

Hiw $!se4irtaiM Su.r morov j 

or that any Jtonffs we have can beat 
those of Anacreon. If future genera¬ 
tions diifbr with this dictuin of mine. 



from Mr Mosy Mendez 

“ Vain is every fond endeavour. 

To resist the tender dart; 

For examines move us never; 

- VVe must feel to kiiow the 'SinarU” 
Which is just as much poetry as 
Vain, quite vain, the toil yoO s{)eiid is. 
When your time in verso you pass; 
For, good Mr Moses Mendez, 

Voti are nothing but an ass. 

The ideas in Soaihe Jehvns’s ^ng, 
Xo. X., are very pretty,' The appeal, 
to a lover acknowledged triumphant,, 

•* Siiy, would you use that very poweir 
You from her fondne"^'claim. 

To ruin, in one fatal hour, 

A life of spotless fkme ? 

Ah! cease, my dear:, to do an ill, 

Because, perhaps, yon may; 

But rather try your utmost skill 
To save me, tUap ‘belfayj” ' 
is elegantly thought and expipseth 
There is something like the idea in the 
life of Gilbert Earle^ when the lady 
urges her lover not' ^,take ailvtmtugc 
of her tenderness to betray her ho* 
Hour. 

In the Fifth Claw ate some very 
good songs. licoutdin^amoug othem, 
titree *most especial wvoutites of mine, 
“ Sally in our alley,” by poor Harry 
('arey,’(GDld9mitlr8 pwn ^g, by the 
way,) *^dElIack-eyed SttsaiV' and Bi¬ 
shop Percy's'*'0 Nw(ny,,.wilt thou 
gong with tnc.” But -rather think 
I am not peculiar in this taste. It con¬ 
tains also a good deal of very good n6n- 
nse. In general, of the of 

le volume, 1 think tve might mtly, 
or one reason at aQofhear, d^pense 
witli at least 200. 

Our secoml division is dnuking. 
Uitson was a water-ilrinkcr, and tberc- 
feic bays, ** he candidly owns Ijl^t Uc 


ing such generations asiiiine to a great 
degree, llimon s selections, however, 
wo tolerable. Drinking-songs may bo 
divided pretty fairly into two classes: 
•—the meditative, which, in the Egyp¬ 
tian manner, brings the skeleton into 
the banqnct-rooni, and bids you think 
of the fleetingness of life as the chief 
stimulus to make the most of its en¬ 
joyments while it lasts. 

** Hen, beii, nos miseros, quaui lulus ho* 
muncio nil est, 

Quam fragilis tcncro stumhic vita ca- 
dit! 

Sic crimus cuncii, postquam nos aufci el: 
Orcus, 

.Ergo vtvamus, dum licet esse beue—" 

as Triinalchio sings. The second class 
is the joyous, which bids us use the 
goods the gods provide us, becaubc we 
like them—because theycxhilavaie us; 
when the song bursts forth from mere 
animal spirits, or, to talk Piiidarically, 
when— 

** Qn^ruXiu a 'Witgii 
Kfsrtif* CiVii ywiToi.” 

ami we cry— 

“ ’KyitqVstTiM T*f ,U»V, 

KMf*cn Wf 5 ?RT«V.” 

Of the fwmer kind, ^‘Aii lumdicd 
years hence,” has always ap|K-artd to 
me particularly good 

Let us drink, and be merry. 

Dance, joke, and rejoice. 

With claret arid sherry, 

Theorbo and vmoal '■ 

. The cbuflgcafols world 
To our joy la nnjast, ■ 

All ti'easufes oiieertain; 

Hien down with your diist! 

Ill frolics dispdie 

Your poinuls, sbilliitgs, ditd peuee, 

, For wc shafi bo, tiuthhtg 
.. An hmidj^pdxcui-;i Ucuce.” 
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Of the moire roaxing jovi^ songs, I 
do not see any worth extraediig in Rit- 
son. I think your own pagcs^ Mr Edi¬ 
tor, contain some far superior to any 
which he sports. 

What stories a commentator tho¬ 
roughly versant with tiliis sul^t could 
tell in ev^ part of Uiis department! 
I see here some of the ditties of Tom 
D’Urfcy, whose whole Mffe, properly 
written, would be a history of the jo¬ 
viality of England for half a century. 
I see here some of the songs of Tom 
Brown, a fdlow of deeper thought 
tlum gencs'ally 'is to be found among 
the bards Of the bottle. Then we have 
“ Ye GOodfellows all,” by Baron Daw¬ 
son, the friend of Carolan, l^t of the 
Irish bards, and the companion pf .Dr 
King, poet of Cookery. We see the 
names of Gay, Lord Rochester, Harry 
Carey, old Sheridan the pu^e-snout- 
ed, Ben Jonson the rare, Milton, and 
the Duke of Wharton. Let any one 
who knows'the literary history of the 
country just pause for a minute at the 
last names I havequoted, and run over 
at a mental glance the events (A Rieir 
lives, and how various a blending of 
thoughts will he not rntperienpe! 1 con¬ 
fess, that reading con-nvial soti^ is. to 
me a melancholy amusament. Evmy 
page 1 turn presents joe with verses 
which I heaxu in merVy houn iVom 
voices now mute in deatn, or removed 
to ^tant lands, or estranged in af- 
j^ction. But— 

• ** ’Ds in vain 
To complidn, 

. In a melancholy strain, 

Of the days that are -gone, and will 
‘ nem winje again.** ' 

Is the story true that Wolfe either 
wrote (tf sung ** How stands the glass 
around," the night befme the battle, 
** When that hero met his tale on the 
heights of Abram ?*' 

I heard he did—but I fsiget my ap- 
fhority. . . 

- ** The Ez-ale-tatlon oi Ale," p* 6$, 
is pot properly a son,g, but it is a plea- 
«mt extravagansa. There is one ^e« 
noraenon men^ned In it, which I 
submit to Sir Humphrey Davy or some 
other gr^ chemist, for I cannot re- 
sdve'ff.' 

dtlight, (hat'coaies to the 

Te toe hpw it flowers and mantles in 


At green a$ a leek witha*8mile On tlic 
check, 

Die true orient odour of a pot of good 
ale.” 

How was it green? I know not, 
neither am I cot^ecturc. The third 
part df Miscellaneous Songs has our 
mural fiivourites joined to others quite 
unworthy. Strange to say, it contains 
neithiflr "God save riie King," nor 
" Rulfe Britannia. ” Could this have 
arisen from the cankered Jacobinism 
of citizen Ritson ? If so, it was shabby 
even for a Jacobin. 1 cannot pass over 
thi^ist, without thankingTom Camp¬ 
bell for “Ye mariners of Englamh” 
I never read it without forgiving him 
all his Whiggery, and lamenting the 
Ritter Banu and Ueullura. 

As for the fourth part—the old bal¬ 
lads, I say nothing, except titat it is 

E oor enough, and I think uncalled for 
ere. The last ballad is by Sir W. 
Scott—a translation from the Norman 
French, the. original of which, the 
editor saysi cannot now be retraced. 
Had it ever any existence? It is a 
spl^cUd thing, and I do not recollect 
seeing it in Wa works. Therefore here 
it goes— 

‘ BAI.tAU 

ON THS UEATH Or 
siWoN UE MOKrroaT, 

EAUL OF LClCESren, 

AT THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM, 1266* 

{JuHtraUtf versed from (he 
' Norman French,) 

BY W’ALTER SCOTT, ES4. 

** In woeflil wise ray song shall rise. 

My heart irapels tlm strain; 

Team fit the soiig,' which tells the wrong, 
Of gentle Barons slayn. 

Fayr ptkee to gaine they fought in 
vayn j 

. Their house to ruin gave, 

And Hrabandlife, to biitdieiyng knyfe. 
Our imtive land to save. 

CBORUS. 

Now lowly lies the flower of pries,f 
That could so much of weir :|r 
Brie Montfoit’s scathe, luid heavy 
death,' 

. cpst.the wprid a tear. 

" As 1 here say* upon ‘tuesdaye, 

The battle Mid was done i. _ 

Bach monhtoAkisiBhti them fell in flghC 
For ayd of foot Was none: 


* i, a. Smalt particles. Spenser uses die word for gravel, 
t Pfic*. . f War. 
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There wounds were feltj and blows were 
dealt. 

With brands that bumisird be. 

Sir Edward stoutc, his numerous route. 
Have won the maisterie. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

**Eut, though he died, on Hontfort’s 
side 

The Victoria remain’d; 

Like Becket’s fayth, the Erie's in deatlie. 
The martyr’s palm obtain'd; 

That holy Saint would never gmunt, 

The church should fall or slyde; 

Like him, the Erie met deadly peril. 

And like him daunUess dy^. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

** Tl>e bold Sir Hugh Despencer true, 
The kingdom’s Justice be. 

Was dom’d to dye unrigliteouslye, 

By passyngc crueltie} 

And Sir Henry, the son \yas he 
To Leister’s nol^e lord. 

With many moe^ as ye shall know,' 

Fell by Erie Gloster’s sword. 

Now lowly lies, &e. 

** He that dares dyet in standing by 
The country's peace and iawe. 

To him the &int the meed shall graunt 
Of conscience free from flawe. 

Who suffers scathe, and faces death. 

To save the poor firom wrong, 

God speed his end, the poor man’s friend, 
For suche we pray, and long! 

Now lowly lies^ &c. 

His bosom nere, a treasure defe> 

A sackclothe shirt, they founde; 

The felons there fiiU ruthless were 
Who stretched hym on the groundc. 
More wrongs than be in beteherye, 

They did the knight who felt,. 

To wield his swmrd, and kew his woirde. 
Who knew the way so w«l- 

Now lowly lies^ &e. 

“ Pray as is meet, my breibem sweet, 
The maiden Ma^’s son, ^ 

The infant fair, our noble heir, 

In grace to guide him on. 

I will not name the baldt’a* elaym. 

Of that I will not sayet 


But for Jcsim* love, that sits above, 

For churchmen ever prav. 

Now lowly lies, Ste, 

*' Seek not to see, of chivaltye, 

Or count, or b^n bold; 

Each gallant knight, and squire iof might, 
'They idl are bought and sold; 

For loyaUie and veritie, 

They now are done awaye>-» 

The lo^ vile may reign by guile. 

The fool by Ids foleye. . 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

** Sir Simon wight, that gallant knight, 
And bis companye eebe oue, 

To heaven above, and joye and love. 

And endless li^ are gone. 

May He ou rood who bought our good. 
And God, their paine relieve, 

Who, captive ta’en, are kept in ehaine, 
And depe in dungeon grieve! 

** Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
'iliat could so much of weir ; 
ErleMontfort*s scathe, and lieavy death, 
Shalt cost the world a t;ear*”f 

On the whole, the redfy good songs 
of mtson might be gathered into a 
single volume. His preliminary dis* 
sertation is pleasant enough, and might 
be reUdned with improvements. Ano* 
ther volomcof additional sonp might 
be collected, and then it wouM be to> 
lerably complete. 1 should agree with 
Kitson as to die propriety of rriecting 
all political songs, for I ‘thiiur they 
should make a separate work, which is 
a desideratum in our literature. Songs 
of frce*masonry also I shouM exclude, 
though I do not think with him (p. x.) 
that they would disgrace the collec¬ 
tion^ smne of them being pretty good, 
but because they am not intriligible to 
the uninitiated. The only one in fii- 
vmtr of which 1 should biribdc my rule, 
that I recollect just now, is Burns’s 
Adieu, a heartwarm fbnd adieu, dear 
brethren the mystic tie." 

Some time or other, what I pn^ose 
will be effected. Blackwood shotdd 
pnblifsh OD. , 


* The clerkal habit is obviouriy alluded to; and it seems to be cautiously mid ob« 
scurely hinted, tlmt tile diurch w^ endangered by the defence of Ds Montfort. 

f It was the object of the translator to imitate, as literally as' posaiNe, the style of 
the original, even in its rudeness, abrupt transitions, and obscurity,^ Such being the 
particular requs^ Of Slr^ ^tsoto, who supplied the old French of this ballad min¬ 
strelsy. 
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THE B.VIAKLY SOHOOI^OF CKITICISM. 

No. I. 

LEADING ARTICLE (Oft ThuodHc) IN THE EHlMllt;ttGH HEVIEVr. 


About six years ago, a Society (of 
Tvhich we are orij^nal members) was 
instituted in tbe metropolis of Scot¬ 
land, ^lled ** The Baimy Club.” Its 
aim and object Is tlie prosnotion of 
gaiety and iniuNsenoe. At our month¬ 
ly meetings we wear an appropriate 
uniform,—‘-corduroy breech^, wmst- 
coaf, and jadtet, all in one, the-latteE 
witli jarkin just visible, like diat of a 
young lady's riding-habit; several 
rows of round bright buttons, thickly 
set, run along tbe breast, and disap- 
jicar like dewi^rops over tlie shoulder. 
Over this suit,—the effect of wbieh on 
a bulky man of seventeen stone is'most 
impresdvc,—^is worn a pih-a-ftoe, or 
daidley. Our feet are incased in neat 
laced boots; and our heads adorned 
with caps of seal-skin. No neckcloths 
arc suffercd,-;-we wear our shirt-necks 
open, and, as soon as our {HU-a-fores 
'are removed, after dinner, we exult- 
ingly exhibit our magnificent ftills.. 
Tins year Mr Francis Jeffrey is .Pre¬ 
sident ; and, as it has been the perpe¬ 
tual practice of the bairn so officiaUpg,?' 
to furnish the Leading Article- ^ ^to 
Blue and Tellow, Master Frank has 
tlus quarter, afrer wiping his nose on 
his sleeve, marc mimi'itm, reviewed 
Thcodric. 

The Bairnly Club are proud, and 
jqstly proud, of tliis Article. We <^n- 
edve it to be by far the bairnliest cri- 
dque of the year. Francisculua read 
it to us during our dessert, and a 
whole plateful of comfits and sugar¬ 
plums wore voted to him by acclama¬ 
tion. n»l the .person who nursed him 
been present, tlie sight would have 
brought the tears into her eye^ fie 
read the article remarkably well— 
scarcely miscalUng five wo^ir in a 
whole paragraph—and theu returned 
it to bis isatcheL At tea, he was al¬ 
lowed an additional lump, of sugar in 
each of Ilia three cups, and his last 
slice of bread was not only buttered 
n|Km bolshies,butfdspcarvicd. Nor, 
pn a di^i^donMo pcfd^ of tba cri- 
tuioe, will, apy Cbiistian be 
dimese^ to, dimy, tliatlitfle Maateir 
rii^y deses^imi comfits, carvidi, and 
commendatmn^ It.»itideodn m^t 
masterly Ij^idy .productioiL We beg 
leave to call the public attentloit to a 
few of iia most atrilnng b^uUes. 


** Mr Campbell hasacquired,*’quotli 
die Presidetit of tbe Bairnly Society, 
“ by virfyie of ctentf^ary taxiima, an 
aiinurance‘.and pledge of immortality, 
whidil he could scarcely have obtain¬ 
ed without it.” The whole Socii ty 
laut^h*^ consuniedly at this hit, and 
clapped their hands like one bairn. 
Master Frauds hereupon sucked his 
fore-finga:, with which he had been 
picking holes in a leuion-tart, and 
raistug his liesd. nearly to a level with 
the. lowest button on the Adjutant’s 
breeches, accoutred as ODohcrly was 
in,the costume of the Club, thus pro¬ 
ceeded, witli a shrill, sharp crow¬ 
ing liiere .is ■ accordingly no li¬ 
ving poetj Wc believe, whose adveriise- 
tneni exdtes greater e.xpectation than 
Mr Campbello, and a new poem from 
him is waited for with even more eager¬ 
ness (as it is certainly Tor a much 
longer, time) than a new novel 
JtBXtH THE Author of Wavebley." 
**, CodMMloodle-do ! eock-a-doodle- 
doi’.'ir*" Who is tliat trying to crow 
like acock ?” crial wc, who were crou¬ 
pier. “ Alaa-maa-baa-lioa!”—“ Wlio 
18 that bleating likea sheep P^deinand- 
ed we, with stiil more marked indig- 
natiou. “ Whew-whew-whew !”— 
“ be quiet!—^bere are the 

taws I” exclaiuted we, with a Draconic 
countenance; but our authority was 
lost-^there was a pertect mutiny; and, 
iu the uproar, several of the bairns 
got bloody noses. MulUou, who was 
heard granfing like a pg in a high 
wind, was delivered un into the hands 
of tlm stout wench who acts as waiu-r 
to the Clnb, and carrieil kicking and 
muriing into another room, to receive 
from her hand^ tlm rewards of his 
gri>ss misbehaviour. 

Serene and unaiqtaUcd during the 
whole of tins disturbance, which, it 
must be confessed, at one tune wore 
a most alarming aspect, Alaster Jeffrey, 
as soon as Mulliou had Jbeen.reinovod, 
emmh^ thrice, and addressii^ hiio- 
aelfm ttSj .with his very bairnliest ex- 

g Fosskmii <aried out,—“tike all other 
unum £9li4tl^> however, this high 

.^Xrn.CTATK^ AND I'REPAitEn no- 

SI AO.s. baa Ha.draw-backs audits dan- 
gen,'^ . Hero out ^aplaiii, forgetting 
what waArduo to.his own character, hit 
the orator over lUc , eye with a laigc 
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sweetie; but, no way iliscomfitteJ. the 
child, after rept^ating the last words of 
his sentence-—" draw-backs and dan¬ 
gers,” nopt into a new period ; when 
it was liiiited to him by a member on 
hU right, that there was no occasion 
for him, during his oratory, to be clan* 
dest) nely cramming into hispocket sucli 
an unconscionable number «f prunes 
and tigs. To this kindlv su^estum, 
our little critic turned a deaf ear, and, 
fitriotiR as one of die Fantoccini, 
screame«l out, " It is entitled ‘ a' Do¬ 
mestic Story,’—and it is so—turning 
u]M>n few incidents—-embra^ng few 
characters—dealing in -no marvels and 
no terrors—ilisplaying no stormy pas¬ 
sions. Witliout complication of plot, 
in short, or hurry of abtimi—with no 
atrocities to shudder at, or -^ts of 
noble daring to stir the spirits of the 
ambitious, it passes quietlyon, through 
the shaded paths of private Kfc, con¬ 
versing with gentle natures and pa¬ 
tient suftVrings, and unfolding, with 
serene pity and sober triumph, the 
]ving8 which arc fated at times to wring 
the heart of innocence and generosity, 
and the courage and cornet vi^ich ge¬ 
nerosity and innocence can ne^er Ml to 
bcatow.” Thfe beautiful bairnllnesaof 
this passiigc soothed the souls of the 
whole Club. We all felt ourselves in- 
spireil with one spirit; and we paid 
Master Jefflrey, pwUapa, ihe hi^iest 
compliment we could, by deeUngTom 
Campbell an ilonwary Mcmbei^f tlia 
Bairnly Club. 

The ingenuous youth' continued, 
** The taste and the feeling whidi led to 


sulk', and bc^n to cry. This was car¬ 
rying bairuliness to an extent not 
countenanced by the club, and the 
editor of the " First Critical Journal 
in the world" was called to order. 

At this critical juncture, MulUon 
returned, yet tiugUng from the brawny 
arm of Giiazy, and asked Master Jef¬ 
frey why he was standing thare hke a 
booby> widi his dmmb in his mouth. 
Tliis put the President of the Baimly 
on hia mettle, and strutting himseu 
up into tiptoe, not . unlike a banum 
when he wishes to sec what is going 
on behind a five-story house, the 
little Oracle thus delivered his response 
to Mullion'a fervent entrraties 

" Mr CampbeU is not among the 
number of those poets whose liatred oS 
oppression has been chilled by the lapse 
of years, or allayed by the suggestions of 
a self-interest. He has held on his 

course, through good and through bad 
report, un8edaced,,unterriSed, and is now 
found in bis duty, testifying us fearlessly 
against the invaders of Spain, in the vo¬ 
lume before ns, as he did against the 
spoilers of I’ulaud in tlie very first of his 
pubiieaiipns. It is a proud thing indeed 
for England, for poetry, and for mankind, 

. that all the iUnstrious poets of the pre¬ 
sent day—.B^on, Moore, Rogers, Oimp- 
bell—hre distinguished by their zeal for 
freedom, and their scorn for courtly adu¬ 
lation; while those who bare deserted 
that' manly and holy cause have, from 
that liour, felt their inspiration with* 
drawii, their liarp.striiigs broken, and titc 
fire quenched in their ceosers !** 

As had luck would have it. Master 
Francis here overbalanced hinistdf at 


the relation of such topics could'not 
but impress their character <Mi Ih^e style 
in which they are treafed. Itisdisnn- 
guislied accordingly by a Bneand ten¬ 
der finish, both of thought and dietion, 
—by a chastened elc^nce of words 
and diction.”—That if is, said ODo- 
h Aty; just permittne to give a few in¬ 
stances. Thus—(bud coughing)— 

" There is a fine and tender finish for 
you, both of thouglit and. diction— 
chastened elegance of words and ima¬ 
ges.” Pergt, FTa$tcisculp. ** Tlie story, 
so ahund^tly mtnple^ as our readers 
will immediately see, has two itisiinct 
compartments—one relatiug to the 
Swiss Maiden, the Other to the Eng¬ 
lish wife. 'TR£ rouMEa, wiTu alx. 

ITS ACGOMrAMlMBWtS', WS tr'alMK 

meaut-y PEaphcT.”^ Here, to odr in¬ 
conceivable Oonfindon of face, tegaM- 
less of all decorum, OOoherty sting 
out, Barney, let the girls atone,” aim 
Master Jefflrey, justly nettled, laid 
down bis critique on liis plate, a^rted 


the word " Censers,” an<! down came 
with a whop thelVesident of the Bairn¬ 
ly Club, with hia nose into a shape of 
<^fs'-foot jelly. " WUI you please to 
have a little custard, my dear Jeff ?” 
said the Adjutant. " Encore, encore!” 
was the gener^ cry; and with his 
usual good-huihour, (and a mtsre ami¬ 
able bairn is hot amongst us than 
Jeffrey,) he agaih ore-rotundoed the 
euk|y and anathema. 

the tumult of applause had 
suhdded> we ourselves, and the A^iu* 
tant, gave Master Frahk " London 
carries," in tdumph, tliree times round 
the room; we then put ^ his daidley 
for him;—fastened a eomtorter rouim 
his little active jaw^- tar he comphiih^ 
ed of a tooth-a^j biought OHi ’bth- 
dottbti^y, by the 8ugan>mmaft,^-^-aMd 
commitiuig Kmi to the dbatge tho 
Lass wi‘ the LanteriK” bid nim toh- 
tinue to be a good baim, and hot to 
lie afraid of ghosts. 

IS 
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TUI; THREEFOI.D TRAGEUV. 

Scene T. 

GiuEtOj, Tuomasine. 

G. That lady is a feir one, whom wo met 
Last night, and did admire so in the dance, 

My Thomasine. 

T. The Lady Rosabelle ? 

G. The same, my love. How empress-like tdic swam 
Adown that stately measure! did she not 
The old Castilian one, I mea&,—whicb then 
Seem’d as its air had call’d up the bright spirit 
Of Chivalry itself to grace the ball. 

jT. Why should’st thou sec it ? 

G, If I saw her fair, 

’Twas but to see, ttnd, seeing, but to say 

That thou wert fairm’*—fairest of aU fairs 

Whose beauties breathe this earth's evmi Geoi^ian airs. 

T. Hast thou seen Georgia’s beauties ? 

G. I have one— 

Yet 'tis but a faint imagingcome see. 

Here on this ivory tablet.—Is it not pretty ? 

T. Oh I far too pretty. Dost thou know her well— 

Her whom this face beumg’d to ? 

G. O yes,—well j— 

My mother was a Georgian; and this was 
Aline unde’s dauj^ter. 

T, And in infancy 

Ye play'd together mid together grew. 

And loved 

G. Ay; loved and was loved as a brother. 

r. Goon. 

O. Go on!—with what, love.^ 

T. With your talc,- 

I mean with—with—^your portrait. me look 
Again. 

G. 'Tis finely touch’d, love,—is it not . 

Here, in this light:—her noble brow (methinks 
I see her—in my mind)—it pan'd this far: 

Twas Mke a sculptured Tallas, in its pride 
Of alabaster whiteness ; and her eye 
Was like the morning dew’s tranducent ball 
Within the harebell’s cup, by wnne chance leaf 
Upturn’d, or gustfiil wind at evening’s hour. 

Wherein all night the fairest fairies bathed. 

And wherein looks the dawning sttn, and sees 
His own bright miniatole. 

T. And was her hair 

So vine-like, in its hmdri^pf bright gdd ? 

G. Oh! far, far more Pmbd Acn these fingers light. 
Which point riie dimple that they seem to hide t ' 

The painter^s too rude pencil coniu not touch ' 

The polish of their turning mild enough. 

T» Methinks 'tia mild. 

O. But not cnoi^fa. 

5f'. Oh i sure 

It is enough.—Say, Ginlie, tliat it is. 

G. Why, my own life ? 

T. Ob, GiuliO 1 not thy life 

Ginlio t thy couMti's is too fair a face 
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For mine to coino where hers i»^in thine heart. 

G. Thomasine! 

T, Nay, thou said’st so—did’st thou not ? 

These were thy very words—oh 11 did note them—> 

“ Methinks I nave her in my heart.’'--'Twaa so. 

G. I did not think 'twas so; and yet it miglit. 

But yet I did not place her where thou art— 

In tny heart's heart—Nay, sigii not, Thomasine. 

1 lov^ her as a sister, but no more! 

And thou had'st loved her as a dster too. 

T. Nay, if ’twere thu$, I should have loved her more, 
For I had loved her as /A/ne, Oiulio. 

Why, she must be a lady passing fair. 

To pass this portraiture. This violet eye— 

Wliy, I ne'er saw its equal,—oh! not even 
In Ute dark deepness of the ocean tints 
That we have watch’d so. 

O, Hast not seen its peer, 

Enchantress ? 

T. No. 

G. Not even in thy mirror r 

T, Indeed, not there. 

O, No, for thine own is hastel; 

And hazel is my fav'rite, for there's naught 
In heaven or earth that’s like it. 

T. And this mouth— 

How it half opes, as if wiUi sorcery sounds ’ 

G, But not as thine does now. 

T. And then this front— 

Shut, shut the case: I ^lall grow envious. 

G, 'Tis well the ivoi^ edanot—or it would— 

Of her who says so—says so, but in smiles. 

But see, how the red sunset reddens-all 
The old dark wainscotting: Come, let us forth, 

And gaze on its great beauty. 

> * < « 

- SCJJNB II. 

CAMltLA, in a hoy’s drcAt. 

Heart, heart, bte iSlent! need Camilla fear 
A rival in each brow that Ciriulio bows to ? 

A rival!—Ah! 'tis ntH^for love couceal’d— 

Successftilly conceal'd, like mine,—^’tis not 
For love unanswe^d—^by th^ unconscious eye 
Kindly, yet coldlyJook'd. on, aa is mine,— 

Oh ! riv^ is no word for such love’s u»ng, 

—She who hath heard, the sweet lip—which she envies 

I'he kisses of its fellow;—^breathe to her 

The whisper’d wish, and the reiterate vow;— 

She who hath seen ^e look she loves to read 
Hide its fierce beat beneath the lid. 

Whene’er her own surprised it in:|l|^Qment - 
Of fix’d idolatry j—she who hath »w . . 

Her hurrying heart flash up the blusld&g blood 
Through the dear cheek, whene’er the hoped-for hand 
Press'd her own thrilling oneSuch—such as she 
May speak of rivalsCan Camilla so ? 
lie knows now that I Ibve him. How I love Mm— 
Form'd as he is for love—can he e’er fancy ? ■ 

—I.oye of Camilla ne’er hatli arm’d his eye . . ; 

To pierce tiiis pqor disguise, 'rhis satin vest,— 

High-heaving with the bosom, when lie’s ucar,.. 

VoT.. XVII. 
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W^ich it should bide,-~-i8 to him as a corslet 
Of seven limes tried and seven times folded steel; 

And the deep-shadowing helmet were to him 
Less guard against recognizance, titan are 
These closc^i^pp'd locks men praised so once.— 

Ah me \ 

And yet why sigh ? sure 1 did wish it so, 

When I became a bov to track those steps 
Behind, 1 fain woula company beside.— 

And yet—although he loved not his sweet coz— 

(Ahso he call'd me; ay! and loved, but not 
As his sweet coz^ would have him,)—yet, Camilla 
Finds she Imth rivals, when site sees him bend 
The blessing of his lips to ladies’ hands. 

And then—this Thomasine is far too fair. 

Too, fairer than all others;—still her fair 
Is far too little for my GiuUo's love. 

Ah ! doth he think so ?—Kq I if these oft meetings— 

For such slight knowledge tar too frequent found— 

Too close for Giolio'a honourable spirit 
ff he do love not—and too secret stolen 
To be hut sweetly spent as fondly sought— 

Ah! no, if these speak true,—my Giulio loves. 

And loves—not me. 'St! sure 1 heard a voice— 

A stern still voice—ay! and it said, ** Not thee 
It might be fancy—but such fancies oft 
IVcin with ill omen, and turn out too true, 
i’ll watch her nearer. As a basiliak's, 

Aline eye shall glare her into..Ah! what tlioughts, 

AVhat devilish thoughts, like snakes, dart through my brain 1 
This must not be.—Camilla, though she love. 

Ay 1 though she die for love—must love add die. 

As hts who loves and dies for Giulio. 

ScfiNE HI. 

TnoHaaiNE, Giotio. 

T. ! tell you what, my lord! This fan shall make 
Its feathers well acquainted with your 
If the child-god teach you such cbildit^ nainoe 
To treat your lady with.—Beware—beware ye f— 

G, What shall I call you, then ?—My Ibwi life! angel I 
T. Nay, this is flattery! I am no angel.— 

G. Oh! no—thank Heaven ! not quite an angel yet, 
Though aa ai^lic as one.— 

T. Why “ thank Heaven f" 

Would'st thou not have me one? 

G. 1 would not have 

Thee leave us, Thomasine, 

T. Why, what bars, that 1 

Be one with thee, my Qinliq ?—Notning, sore— 

Say ** Nothing," Giulu^Mp:^^ 

G, r' In the sense 1 mean, 

Alay it be long, long years first 1—We must part 
Ere thou become one. And thou must put m 
The delicate tincture of .that cherry cheek— 

The purplish lily of those translucent temples— 

The sphere-lihe coral of that pouting 
And its o’erhanging fdQow's gentle twine—. 

And the dark orbs of those tny diamond ^es, 

That turn and drink the moonlight now, until 
Their hues melt off, in the sublimer wildness 
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Of mingling light and shadow j-^tfaese—these all. 

Alas I their melting is to tears—Why?— 

T. Why! 

Dost thou ask why ? And yet thou talk'dst of parting. 

G. Sweet, 1 wifi talk no more on’t.—Though 'iwas sweet 
To descant on thy praises—eren though thus. 

But by those blue-vein’d templaj,—vault-like brows,— 

By the blest luxury of those ^ Bps,— 

By that soft cheek whidi blushes so, because 
So easily it dimples to kind smiles,— 

By thesc^—^by thee—by every grace that's thine. 

And so by every mce, I swear—tluough life. 

Through death, wou art. . . . 

T. At lover's vdw's, we say 

Jove laughs; I cannot choose but smile at thine. 

G. So thou did’st smile m them, I would defy 
His laugh. 

T. But thine are so fantastical, 

I am sure they must be felsc. For if thine oath 
By these were perjured—say, what punishment 
Can these poor brows, that are too young to frown. 

Inflict on thy misprision—or these cheeks. 

Whose flush of anger thou didst never know— 

Or these twain silly lips, that cannot keep 
From smiling at thy flattery ? 

O- Oh! not so¬ 

la flattery true, as that yon sun is fair? 

Is truth as false, os that yon fleeting clouds 
Are solid as this globe ? When these two things 
Are thus confounded—then-—oh! not tiU then. 

Think that I flatter, when T fondly challenge 
Truth to be truer* than that—as I live— 

1 love thee, and upon that Iqve do live. 

And in my life and love am ever thine. 

T- Why, I was bid beware of tongues, that twined 
Such sweet inverted phrases round and round; 

For such, they sadd, were like false birds, which fly 
And twitter round about their sUtbble homes. 

At careful distance, and with guileful roving* 

To draw off heedfeu eyes from prying closely, 

—But* my lord, where’s the pretty page I ask'd of you. 

To be my lute-bearer ? 

G. Why, Thomasine, 

I love the bor, and he, I think, loves me— 

Thomasine, oo not ask it? 

T. ■ " Nay, my love. 

Now I protest I shall grow jealous or him— 

Some lady sent him yon—Cr—^it may bt— 

(Nay, sir, you need not fear mines siting eye.) 

It may b^ray. I'd lay a bet upon it— 

This crucifix of jewell'a ivory. 

To that great cumbrous one mat yomeut throats with , 
The cross upon your sword-hilt—come, 'tia a match— 

I’ll swear that seeming-blushing boy is some 
Love-sickening girl, by your fluse eyes seduced. 

Who—^poor romantic thing—needs follow you 
To hold your stirrup, brush your stained bwts. 

Rub down your reeking horse—Fie} fie! my Iwd, 

It is unknightly of you! ' , 

’ G, My own sweeting, ’ 

On any other point I love your raillery; ' ' 

But this poor hoyv faefere I came from Flotcneei 
Brought letters from my cousin—praying me. 
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To take him as niy page, and use him kindly, 

Both for his orphan state, which she set fcn'tn 
In her own moving terms—and for her sake. 
Touching the first, with thee he might be better’d; 
But for me last, 1 like not that he leaves me. 

Yet, he shall choose. Gasparo! 

Enter Camiixa. 

C. * Here, my lord I 

G. I think Tve used you kindly, good Gasparo! 
Nor struck thee, chid thee, nor employ'd thee more 
Than did beseem thy yearsand you have been 
Trusty, and never truant—^prompt, not prying— 
Quick, and yet not obtrusive in thy service-.- 
Duteous and frank, not servile nor familiar;— 
Gasparo, when we part, we part good friends. 

C. iSIy lord, in what, or when have I offended ? 

G. In naught, Gasparo ; but this gentle kdy 
Will be a gentle mistress, and a ready 
Still to promote your service dutiful. 

C. Sir, I have served you willingly, if not well; 
My service has been—is—and rfiatl be, if • 

It please you, yours fill death, till martyrdom:— 
My service—^not my slavery, good my Ipyd 
Nor is it to be pass'd from hand to hand— ' 

Like household stuff—or war's bloodrusted tools— 
Or faithless revel-cups, which change their lords. 
And sparkle as splendidly for fiidr tenth master 
As when the graver's himd had toaeli’4 thm fresh. 
—^Yet, if you bid me leave yon, I b^ey 
Even though my heart should sunder with that love 
Which is in servants,—^but width fords ne’er foncy 
Who have not eat another's daily bread—' 

Who have not been bedeck’d with others’ fortunes— 
Who have not found another's house their home—* 
Who have not watch’d another’s wiU and word— 
Nor hail their latitude still heap'd by smiles 
Of kindness, wnich repay one for onew watching 
Such love may shut the unices of my life ;*.— 

Yet—if you bid—I leave youhut, 8ir> not 
To do the bidding of a lord left. 

In serving whom he will'.— I bad a hope 
To have tended on the hand I loved—for life,— 
Through sickness, solitude, woe, war, or danger; 
Nor in life only,—but in ifoatb, and whilst » 

My last faint breath were flitting.—Soon that -hope 
Is canker’d ; and fiiis heart, which With a love 
Passing what ever even woman felt, . 

Hath loved thee,—it must eat into itself. 

Rusting like a neglected sword; but never 
(Pardon plain-s^king, lady) can it be 
Drawn forth to love another, sur, as thee,— 

Nor serve whom so it loves not. 

T. . Giulio! 

Loiflc—how bis eyes are watery, thou^ his Up 
* Throbs hotly, ana his cheek burns fienr red.— 

See how he loves you, Giulio 1—Iwst Ihpu spells • 
About thee, that souls seek thee so?—Good boy. 
Cleave to his gentle nature, who attach’d you, 

"As you would not be sunder'd, hoy, from dll 
Your bettw eohduet and your worldly hones.— 
You are^nbt fiW yetsoon the moth will creep 
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Atnoiig your splendid feelin^^ mid the world 
Gnaw au their heauty and tJ^ir freshness through. 
Cherish such feelings, boy, and tarn them often, • 

And let the perfume of my imrinkled praise. 

Poor though it be, preserve them in some sort. 

Soon—^far too soon will other smiles than his 
Become thine idols,—or at least thy chase; 

Oh! be thou eager, but yet pure as now,*— 

And faithful be thou, and thine honour stedfast, 

In wooing woman, as in serving man !— 

But come, we must not part you.—*I do wave 
Mine asking of your lord. 

C. Bless you—Christ hicss. 

Sweet lady, for these words!—-anil ]^don me 
If I not knew before, nor ever own’d, 

The greatness of your worth. 

T. Is’t wortli to sec 

The love you bear your master ? 

C. Oh 1 if you saw 

The love.I bear my master!—... In the rhymes 
Of old romance we read how maids have clad, 

'fhcin oft like men, and follow’d—all for love— 

Their idol from his landbut wouM think you, 
If he liad told them lacquey some sweet lady. 

Whose face was in his heart and rivall'd theirs,— 

Oh I would they—could they thus have dime } —Ah! no 
Ko leas can my love make me disobey 
So stern a mandate.7—Lct Gasparo thank you. 

Lady, for this your gentlenots. 

G, And I too, 

Thoraasine, tliank you that we are not parted. 

Your hand, Garoaro!—Go, my hbyj—and bring 
The lute from the south chamWr ia the bower 
At the end of the wastern terras.—There we'll sit— 
(Thomasine, shall we not?) 

T. Tltoti say'st it, Ginlio,— . 

Dearest, thou know's! what fU say. 

G. There then we 

W'ill sit, dear,—till the sun from his noon throne 
(2ome down—with sounds of pping winds, and song 
Of nestling throstles Md waked nightingales. 

And all the blazon’d pomp of hermding cloudo— 

To his night'Chambet ^neath the slum^ous sea. 

, CAmti.A alone. 

C, Oh ! how her bemt. must beat beside that arm 
Her own is link’d with J—Happy she!—^yet well 
Worthy tliat happing heaven so showers on her— 

So bars to wretched me.-r-,.. Why—why—oh I why, 
Thou mighty One, whom meii have call’d the Good, 
And say uiou framed’st all creatures to be happy— 
Why, thou all-ordering Siurit, must 1 love,— 

And love so purely, fondly, constantly. 

So anxiously and irresistioly 

As fits a child of thine,—and yet be slighted, 

And in that dight be agonizedr.Ah! me I— 

She's fair, I needs must own it,-rgood, 'tis true,— 

And almost worthy infection, far. 

Oh! far more wordiy ttmnmysdf; (and so 
My cousin and my love—ah! could I say. 

My lover!—thinks;)—fisr h«f kind heart ne'er dows 
Wuh thoughts of hml like those I've felt toward her. 
Still—could they not.be blessed? he with her ?— 
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And I blest too ? nor know, what knowing, I 
Find all thy glorious works they love so, are 
Nought but a blank to me,—the silver sun, 

The musical breezes, and the golden clouds, 

^The mild moon, and heaven's myriad starry tents, 

'The blue sky's brightness, song of streams and birds. 
And everything of bounty or of beauty ' 

Thy woru our earth hath painted or perfumed with. 
Goa! bad 1 nevea* known him, these had been 
Blissful to me as them.—Oh! once I thought 
Thou would’st not let on one two loves be heap'd. 

Equal in fervour as in faith;—since so 
One’s lot must be for misery.—How thy fates 
Are awful!—How to me are fri^tful I—Ay, 

Frightful—as thoughts that thicken round my brain 

With their concreted venom.—.Can I think ?— 

Can I stand communing with myself and heaven, 

And he is breathing love into her ear— 

And lying at her feet-*ahd gazing deep. 

With upstretch’d neck, into her downward eyes~ 

And the sweet thrill of passion through their pulses 
Together palpitating?— .... Ay! I well 
May gasp—cm! would to Heaven this Eastern blood 
Of mine were not so boiling!—or would she 
Were not so fair—so kind, at least to me I 
Or not so kind to him I—Ah!. madness—madness! 
Would she were not so innocent—that I 
Might strike her down—and there an end.—Alas! 

She is fair—she is good, kind, innocent;— 

Patience, ye fiends of vengeance I—fm not ripe 
As yetout feel too w^-^-too well forricnow 
Whither my fates and ye are beckoning. 

ScfiVK IV. 

GlOtlO. TltOMASIK£. . 

G. oh Tbomasine! in such a bower as this 
How could I pass ray summer life, nor dream 
Of thunder clouds to veil the eternal snusKihe, 

Nor dread them, if they did, so thou wert by me'; 

So those twain flexible anns, like this rich woodbine. 
Circled your Giulio, and for life, my love; 

So these bright bands, like yonder graceful lilies 
Gleam'd ever in my gaze; and so thine eyes 
Shone stiU before me, like this deWy fiotver, 

Whoijc name my memory cannot lose—and thine. 
Sweeting, doth it not say, For^t me not 
Oh ! dearest heart, were it not pleasant, here. 

Amid these bending Urees, and bright, bright suns. 

And everlasting bins, and streams, and heavens. 

And flowery boughs that bare themselves too soon, 

To love away the lingering, yet fleet moments. 

With emblems all around us of thy beauty. 

With emblems round us of my fadeless love; 

With emblems round us of the fading hours; 

With emblems round us, in these rich perfumes, 

Of eoon>decaying blooms, of that bliss— 

That love eternwy conjoin'd, which lives 
When times, and seasons, and man's lapsing life. 

Must lose their hold on Wing, and sWU drop 
To dark oblivion's bosom!—But that 
Whence rises it, my love ? 
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_ T. All, Giulio? why 

Sighs the sweet gale, which never can fear evil,— 

Even in this happy spot why sighs the gale P 

G. Nay, dearest, ask not that,»-bat why the sun 
Smiles even from out the depth of yon dark, doud 
Which doth o'ergloom his setting: Why—unless 
It be to cheer mine angel? 

T. Ay ! but, Giulio, 

Yon cloud is watery; Why forbid mine eye 
To be so too ?-^Watery—and yet, perchance, 

It beareth Hre within ; and though mine eyes 
Be chill with tears that are not j^siou’s hot ones,— 

Yet, love, mine heart fost^s a mme within. 

But there's a storm towards. And there's a something 
Of sinking in ray breast, which makes me doubt 
I.est our love want not the Berce storms, which I 
Have heard do still attend all love. 

G. Nay, nay! 

'Tis fancy, sweet. But, if it <mre an omen. 

Love is not the boy*god tliat men would have him. 

Of silken skin and ever-perfumcd hair. 

Which suns can freckle or a show’r uncurl. 

No ! He can shoot on eagle pinions straight 
Up to the eye he suns him in, though bolts 
Of fire fall round him, cleaving the impious world ; 
Though show’rs may swell the rivers, till the lands 
Lie like deep lakes for miles, and though the winds 
Toss the tremendous sea, and roll the spring-tides 
O’er towns depopulatedHoping love,— 

That quails not though the tropic sun glares full 
Upon his gaze—He looks where tightnings leap 
From their black nest, and laughs to think that he 
Doth bear a charmed life; since from his sire. 

The lord of lightnings, he doth emanate. 

Who loved before all worlds, and ihall be loved 
When love and life are one through the throng'd heavens. 
I,ove can bear toil, love can p«ss trial, dear. 

Love can front frowning peru: naught to love 
Is hard, if hearts be not. too hard to win ,* 

Naught fearfhl,6ave the loss of one heart's life. 

And that he trusts, (for love bcJdcves a God,) 

His God, who wills our happiness, will guar^ 

T. The sullett clouds gatiner up to the central siky : 

How awful is this hot, thick air j—To die— 

Now to die, GiuHo^ 'Ba too fearful!—Stem 
Were the deaA sutntnons now to Tliomasine, 

While she is loved and loves. 

G, This picture, dear. 

The picture of my cousin,—Is set round 
With stones of natural virtue to ward off 
The thunder-stroke; around thine innocent neck. 

So doubly arm'd, come, let me hang its spell. 

7’. But, Giulio, #Ao*e——nay, take it b»k, I cannot— 

O. My love. I’ll take tliine arm ; so thou shalt have 
The joy to guard ^y Giulio. 

Camilla enters. 

C. Good my lord— 

Ila! What! ray portrait,on her breast,—the one 
I gave him! 

G. Wherefore comest thou, my good boy ? 

And why shrink'st bade ?—^See how his colour shifts. 
Now whiter than even thine, my tim’rous love. 
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Now flush'd like yon red haze upon the landscape ; 
Boy, what's the matter ? Look! how his eye rolSs !-— 
Art ill, Gasparo ? 

C. Notliing, 8ir.~I came ' 

To bring this mantle for the Lady Thomasine, 

To turn—to turn the coming shower. 

G. Thanks, thanks 

For your kind thoughts, Gasparo I—Come, my life, 
Let's wrap this precious heart up. 

€• Oh! would'—would 

It were a Nessus' mantle! Haughty lady. 

To bear her spoils so openly I 

G. Nay, lore. 

Is it too great an honour for your Oiulio 
To lend a hand ? 

T. Well, well; Imt think, I pray. 

Good my lord, how we pleasure you. 

C- Camilla, 

Lost, lost Camilla, he hath known thy love; 

And it is laughter to him in his hours 

Of fondling: Mid the luxury of his vows-^- 

The drunkenness of kisse8,>^then to give 

His cousin's last poor pledge,*~'and, doubtless, descant 

How dull these eyes to hers whom he adores. 

How pale these lips to those he loves to taste. 

How hard this hand to that he loves .to palm ! 
Triumph, vaiii beauty!—-not ev» though. 

Nor not for long; although thy sparkling eye 
Could scarcely dance mare gaBy,-^idBt thbu know' 
The sligbtetl one is witness to toy ednquest. 

Brief triumph thine! 

T. Gs^sro, your poor boy. 

We had almost forgot him. Sw to him 
Ere we turn homeward. “ 

<7. Lady, I am well—> 

Quite well: believe me thankful. (But dream not 
The bitter thanks I owe you.)—ftuy, m o»i.air; 

'Tis with me oft thus before a storm; but passes 
Quick as you see.—Sir, I av^aat yoU-^Ay f 
Ay!—and the vengeance hour.)' • 

G. Come, my own love, 

The heat-drops fall already. 

Camilla, alme. 

Ycsl go on,' 

And bend and bow before those darling eyes, • 

That you may look up underneath dieir uds 
As on you lead her;—and your soft, soft words 
Speak with your curling lips in her small ear ;— 
Beware lest it become' deaf as tliis clod. 

And those fond eyes as dull !-t—O h! 'tis too bitter,— 
While this poor ^atefbl heart o'erbnitnm'd with love. 
With love towards a rival,—aud for words. 

For kind words which she scatt^efli commonly, 

While sweUa her spirit with the exulting scom 
Of conqueriim beautywMle with sUlf haste, ' 

In the pure of the moment, I 

Sought to serve hbr who saps my love—tny bliss. 
Because, forsooth,'! thought her what she seem'd 
While, fool-like, 1 deShred to sfai^d that-flrail. 

Too lovely form, whose fhiilty were the hope 
Of common rivals,—then, even then, the name 
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Of lovc-sick, vain Camilla was tbeir tliemc,— 

Their theme of sport. But tremble 1 for tlie plank 
That bears you may be pierced,—^pierced by a worm 
Then who snail bar the up-springing waters out ? 
Who stop the leak that wrecks you ? 


Scene V. —J Forest'^Niyht. 

Camilla. 

Now the storm maddens !~4)ut the storm in here 
Rises, and will not be outmaddeh'd. Night, 

And solitude, and tempest, come; unwoman me, 

And make me what I seemNay! not this slim 
And delicate form and face beseem the deeds 
Camilla’s doom doth point to.—Make my mind 
Like the night-wandering, lonely, storm-exulting. 

And ruthless ruffian’s, who doth rob,—and sticks not 

To dare an act still nider. His rough form 

Hath no nerves—to revolt from blo^ or breathlessness 

Of whom he will be rid of. His swart cheek 

Knows not these changes; and his violent blood 

Throbs ne’er the quicker when he stabs. Come, fiends,— 

My scruples die away,—come, fiends, and quench 

The ashes of them, else I cannot do 

My doom,—and who can say that were not impious ?— 

Ha, ha, lia 1—Camilla, is that lat^[h tliinc own ? 

What,—^what 1 Save we, who strays abroad to-night 
And not in haste? . {Afgure teandering 

Tall is he,—uid a man 

Such as I spoke ofbpt ip his dark-doak'd fonn 
A grandeur, such as of a blasted oak 
Or shatter’d donjon.—Courage, heart! although 
He sees me, what hath my despair to fear 
He stops. Pogar fool, I cannot face the glare 
That gdds the hollow of his scowling brows. 

Is it a ftodnadon fixes me ? 

Or mv mere womanish weakness ?—Yet why fly ? 

Camilla’s better-nature's lost;—and what 
Remains to lose ? naught save my ted revenge. 

And, though he were the fiend, that will 11^ 

Never,—no] never.——Ha! I cannot shriek. 

Though he comes nearerWhat I Camilla shriek 
For earthly or unearthly natures!—No!— 

Still looks he,—and his lids fall not, like man’s. 

For wcakn^s ; —^tbou^ my voice dodi. Shame, Camilla ! 
An instant—and dum must speak, not before him. 

But to him. Would he would to me!—No nearer! 

Oh, God! no nearer with that basilisk eye. 

Is mine arm frozen, that it will not rise 
To grasp and. guard him ?—Elements, in vain 
Your fi-enzied threats grow supernatural: 

There is a mightier by me.——Sir,—or spirit, 

What seek’st thou here? 

Jfe. , Poisons. 

C. And have I poisons. 

That thus thou stand**^ before me face toface, . . 

With thine high bead d^tess’d and dark brows knit. 

And moveless eps up-scowling into mine— 

Have I then poMons r 
He. Thaw is death in 
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And dCAth in Uiec,—the seeds of it:—and thine heart, 

Harbour’d it ne’er the thought of death, or causing it ? 

C. Art thou the Tempter? 

He, Do J tmpt thee, woman ? 

The preacher saith, “ Man is out vanity.’’ 

The vanity of vanities is woman. 

C. Woman J 

He. Ay! woman. Think'st thou we do not know 
A woman by her eye, and by her tgi^c ? 

C. Depart from me;—yet stay— 

He. I seek my poisons: 

Tltey grow within yon old corrupts tree 
Which the heavens fire this moment. See! it flares. 

How merrily, how beautifully, broadly, 

Splendidly, and sublimely to the skies 
And all to its own perdinon. Now’s the time 
To pluck me pacsons, which the leech can heal not. 

Ana hantl of man yet cull’d not. Fare thee well! 

C. I dare not,—yet wt// ask him. Can’st thou not. 

Strange and nnfathom’d stranger, can’st thou not 
Impart tliy drugs to others ?—to me ?—Answer! 

(My words are spoken.—God 1 if ’tis the fiend 1 
Psha! how I tremble!)—Answer,—and do not look so,— 

Mine eye-balls will be scathed; yet can I not 
Turn them away. Speak! speak! speak! 

He. Can’st thmi dare 

The sulphurous fumes and red boughs crashing round thee 
Of yon yet flaring oak ? IHrest thou with me ? 

C. 1 do not cat my words—(nor back.) 

He. Follow then, softly, lest we wake the slaves 
Of Satan, who, each forester do^ know. 

And half will swear ihey'w seeh^—haunt these black walks. 

{fPhey retire inte the smeke tmdjlamee <tfthe oak. Soon after — 
a era^i/^ burst of flame and spnrks-^nd a vast rolvmn of 
smoke. Camilla rum out. 

C. Am T mad ? Is there in niy cheeks more blood— 

In my full eyes mors fire than fitteth man's ? 

In my toss’d heart more pulses than before ? 

In my limbs less of body ? In my voice 
A tone as of a demon ?~^o it seems: 

Yet now I sink and sicken. Still I have thee, 

Thou blessed sprig of death, that can’st not fail;— 

I have thee;—But my spirits flag. Oh! was it 
The eternal devil I have marie ray friend?. . 

In uiiat a giant shape the swift smoke cloud 
Cleft the seared air with its fimtastic curls 1— 

And then no more 1 saw him.—Sufe the dead) 

I pluck'd and placed so dose unto my bosom— , 

Sure it was not thine own!—How my heart chokes me!— 

Sick,—sickOh! for some vr&tee to— 

{Enter a Eoresier.) 

Dark man!— 

Art thou again here ?—Oh! support nje ;—water— 

I faint—for heaven's sake, water I 

(Sinfes. He catches her.) 

F. Poor youth! He looks almost as he’d been struck 
This cruel night;—Pray heaven there come no worse on’t! 

X have a wild wklk before I get him home.— 

{Carries her offl) 
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Hcenk VI.— Cottage. 

A Forester and his Wife. 

F. The Lady Thomosine And the Lord Giulio, 

To-day '11 coinc see our vintage, wife:—Tliat boy 
That tainted last night in the wo<^, I.think 
Said he hebnged to theXord Gituto.— 

1 tell you what, wife,-—he was mighty close 
About his doublet's Ifeiug loosedand I 
I^Ioru than suspect that had it been unbutton’d, 

Instead, of uiy bringing him all the way 

dust as he was,—I more than half suspect,..... 

He came to himself too soon, hUt that you know 
Is neither here nor there;—Lonls, they say, wife. 

Have sometimes odd attendance ’mong their pages;— 

Vou take me, don’t you } 

W. Yes, I sec your meaning.— 

' The boy has white hands, and a pretty foot enough; 

But, Beppo, my Lord Giulio is, you know, 

Mone of your hairbrain'd sparks, that... but 'tis time 
To see about tidying the house for Uiem.—• 

The poor boy may as well wait till they come >— 

He may be a pet, who knows t?ome, Beppo^ bustle. 

Scene Vll.-—.Year the Cottage of Bepi<o. 

TstoMASiNE, Giuij[o.~Bei'fo unU his Win atlending.-^ 
Pedsantrif in gi-ou^ts behind. 

CHORUS. 

l.attgh ! aitnind the poplar’s shaft. 

Long the blushing mrape bath laugh'd. 

When the golden kiss of heaven 
Ilipeness to its cheek hath given. 

Come laugh with me. 

Laugh! and let tlie sweet gales waft 

Why we've sung and why we’ve laugh’d,— 
Over hamlet, hill, and heath, 
mount above, and mead beneath. 

Come laugh with me. 

T.augh 1 for lords’ and ladies’ draught 

Long ottr vintage-wine hath laugh'd ; 

And the grapes W‘e gather now, 
i^hall for such a nectar flow. 

Come laugh with me. 

l.augh ! and pledge the ruby draught 

To mose with us who’ve sung and laugh’d;— 
While the dance and merry song 
Whirl the rosy hours along. 

Come laugh with me. 

T. Giulio, how happy are these simple people! 

G. And oh I bow mppy 1, to think thy Watty 
.\dds to tlieir happiness!—» ' ' 

L. Oh! sure it is not 

When we from wealth, hut in wealth seek our bliss. 

That we do find our blisses crumble away 
Like treasures dug from tombs. 
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G. ' But not thy bounty, 

My love, doth win these poor folk hdf so bioch 
As do thy kindness and calm courtesy: 

Else more rich men were faTourites with the poor.-— 

And therefore led I down the dance with thee. 

To their gay music yoo^And, my lore. 

Therefore you must not chide me that I had 
Thine harp brought down to please tltem.— 

T. GiuUb, 

1 am half inclined to scold youbut to day 
1 cannot well.— 

G. Then lutre me up to-morrow. 

Sweet, at your bar: and I'll be glad to learn 
How these dear tones will pass harsh sentence. Hark 1 
They come to claim your promise of a s(mg— 

And, as 1 live, have made our poor Gasparo 
Their spokesman.—Know you of his last night's illness ? 

He is a delicate Imy.— 

T. Oh! yes: our boat 
And still more garrulous hostess told me all. 

(Camilla ad«a»ce« ^iihpeaxantTy,') 

Garoar! I am glad to see you better.— 

CC Thanks, lady 1 oh-^your hand were too great honour 
For such as I am. (X had rather tonclt 
The bold black adder on bis arrowy path,— 

Or lay my liand on the loathed toad.) My lady, 
r thank ydu—I'm quite well now, (Words are words. 

And but words; they must have them; but to touch 
Those fingers |—^yet they do not shame mine own. 

Oh Giulio! GiuBo!) 

G. My dear hoy, we must 

Forbid your wandoing at such spota and Weathers, 

And at such hours. Move you, boy, too well, 

C. My Lord! (feoioa)—Camilla; would (hm hadst the words 
Gasparo hath, (^stde.) But, lady, we are come, 

And these have chosen me to furtner here 
Their wishes—to request thafr you the queett. 

And smiling angel or our purple vintage. 

Will deign to our delights ears set forth 
Some of your son^s sweet sorcery. For 'tsb said— 

Nor I gsmsay it, lady—that at times 
Fmth from your castV-tow^ is heard to stream 
Such matchless muidc on the midnight air 
As wakes Bie night-bird's mry; and doth ride 
O’er the slow-waviag park-trees, and green slopes. 

And far-protracted vistos, witli such power 
As stops the swain'who haply crossetn there,' 

Till he doth look up to the stars, and thinks 
That from their pearly orbs comes down file dew 
Of sounds delicious, which doth freshen So 
The B{Hrit of his bar^}—and home he gow 
And tells of things, mysterious that have be«i 
And are diseoverd of the angelic world,' 

When hurii'4 ia this of mortals.—Thus , we kneel— 

Thus do theeidl the vintage homages: . . 

01 )! answer tii^ as orades of old - •, 

Did.their inquirers, with the song that springs 
So albspoutaoeons ftotn fiuwe crimson lips. 

TnoMASiNe —(Sings to 1^ harp.) 

Take not hack your leafy twine. 

Take not bade your tendriFd wreathe;' 

Since the love it seems to breathe 
Makes me wish it mine. 
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I’ll not put back your cliaplet green. 

I’ll not tho grapes it bears refuse; 

Since your lady loved ye, cliooae. 

I’ll be your vintage queen. 

Though the reveller’s brow it press. 

Though t^ brutal fray it see; 

Since ’tis love that gives it me, 

I the vine wreath bless. 

Though it o’er feign’d smiles hath waved. 

Though false eyes have 'neath it shone. 

Those are true that ye do own; 

Such my heart hath crave^. 

Spirits true the ^nt have grown. 

Hands of tram its toils employ; 

Welcome to the plant of joy. 

Welcome to your crown. 

CHORUS. 

Spirits true the plant have grown, 

Hands of trutn its toils employ ; 

Give welcome to the fruit of joy. 

Give welcome to our crown. 

Peasant*. Lady, we pledge you. Will you pledge us hack ? 

(Cami lu a hand* her a horn.") 

T. You have forgot Lord Giulb. 

(Pastes it to Giulio, and reeeitJes another fr<m Birro.) 
G. Lady, thanks! 

From thy sweet hands how nobler the red wine 

Will GiuUo’s veins cnridi! To thee I lead 

The pledge of these trae spirits. {l>rinks.) 

T. What is this ? 

Gasparo, what is this?—Nay, my boy, nay. 

You seek our precedence too strictly.—Boy, 

We pass'd it to Lord Giulio. 

Bep, How be glares 

Upon the emptied horn he would have snatch’d 
From’s Lord.—Good God! he faints—Support the boy— 

Yet look unto our mistress ; for 1 doubt 
There’s treason in yon cup—or was, before 
Lord Giulio quaff’d it om 

T, Give him air, good friends. 

Nor ring him round so clotely. Let me come 
Within your circle ; ’tis efft thus with him. 

Garaar, look up. 

C. I do—nay, not on thee! 

1 thought it waa my Giulio; but his voice 
My devil hath set raenee on, and set 
His seal on roe. 

G, Give him more room, good friends. 

Why, Caspar, why—my boy ... nay ! nay—what’s this 
Amidst my ^cech doth sicken round my—heart? 

C. Nay—off! thou chiding spirit I not for thee 
The hellish horn was, dragg’d—.... 

T. Hush, mp heart! 

Oh God! oh God!—my iGiulio, wherefore &U8 ? 

Beppo. Lord Gittlio... here! r.ord Gidliol help my lord here! 

I doubt this boy's a devO. Two beside him 
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Stay and attend him—>closely! We will bear 
Aly lord unto yon bank. Bring out some bencbea. 

And spread my lord « coudt—Nay, lady, nay! 

Hold not his hand so to your predoua lips; 

He will be better soon ; (which yet I doubt j) 

J^k to the boy though. 

Peasants. Ay ! where, is he ?■—where,? 

Where is the murderer? 

Cr. patience—patience, friends— 

'Preat my boy kindly:—O, Gasmro! now— 

Now at this moment I yet would God 1 bad 
But mine own ruin to forgive thee. 

C. ' Stay!— 

Bear not the coqise away ypt.—Off! unhold me ! {Breaks autay.) 
I am a woman:—would ye keep a woman 
From loving whom it likes her? 

Peasants. How! a woman ! 

C, I^in a woman—ay 1 a fond i&lse woman,— 

Vet to one true.-1 have no eniiJ||iiow— 

No jealousy, now my love is borne to his grave.— 

O laily, let me grovel at thy ffeet 
Imploring pardon—^pardon:—yet, oh yet 
Let me—let me go shut up those sweet eyes. 

And pour my last life on ttiose day-cold lips. 

My life which hngereth for that dissolution: 

One sugar’d kiss in dying—oh ! but one— 

One frocu tlie dying to the dead! 

G. What stir 

Is this about rae?—and whitt voice is that 
■\\Tiose passioning tones have not been heard for years ? 

Camilla—cos—sweet &xd —art thou too come ? 

Ha! in that dress! thov^Thou, Camilla? ... oh! 

{Falls baek.) 

T. Hast thou no thought for Tljotnasinc ? 

G. My love. 

Use my poor cousin kindly. 

C. Not thy swed, 

Nor thy dear coz, my Giulio, now ? 

G. Oh yc«i 

Sweet coz, dear coz;—yet, cousin, ray own death 
I could have well forgiven. 

T. Lady, lady, 

Mine I bad well forgiven,—do for^ve, 

Since that alone was raeanL—But, Iwly, this— 

This noble ruin .... 


C. Oh! angelic pair, ‘ 

Thus let me,.... no 11 cannot!.yes! thus let me 
.loin your di^ hands—Ah I but, Camflla,—?fce— 

What must she do ? Why weep ^us—thus—oh thus! , 
How sweet are bitter tears!—my Giulio, turn 
Away those pitying eyes—that pierce my soul! 

Nay I nor thine, lady—fix them not on me 
So chidingly—^M>b! that yon drug should be 
So past all aid 1—Oh, that you eyes should be 
Fired', 'mid their tears, with the 'sharp i^nga of pain !— 
Oh that thy dieek, sweet lady, diould O'emong tlunn, 

So palely passionless—passioning so purely, 

As nodes too well a threefbld trt^^y! 

Oh that my guilty breath idiould utter forth 

These cold, calm, callous woi-ds 1—Foi^ve me, friends,— 

iiweet friends, I see you do.—Wilt Thou—Thou, G«id ?- 
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(t. Hush up thjr harrow’d hearty dear coz.—Thy hand 
Hath piven me bliss down here, and, up in Heaven, 

Eternal life, and love, and Thomosinc. 

—My love in life, my wife in a better world— 

I have some breath left,—let me hear thy voice 
Sing me tg sleep the sleep of sweetest dreams 
lliat knows no night>mare.—Let mine ashes die 
Here in thy requiem—and my Hitting-soul 
Soar on thy wing'd Hosanna. 

C. Oh ! This—this 

Of mine—oh ! could a thousand hymns from it 
Its fiend exorcise! 

( The harp is brought,) 

Thomasine, (Sings.) 

Rest, ray love, thy suHcriiig clay,— 

Soar, sweet spirit, soar to-day; 

Swiftly pass the purging fires tliat shall but show the man— 
Swiftly scale the neavenly free from spot and stain— 
There, mine own love, wait for me, nor long shall he thy staying. 
Where, on Heaven’s lowest orb, far-light is raying. 

B. How movingly her faltering voice doth fail 
Its music—yet more musical doth seem 

Since feeling fathers the sweet fault.—Rut mark— 

How my Lord Giulio on her swimming eyes 
Gazes as he would grow there.—Bui, alas! 

That guilt upon yon other face, which leans 
So fair over his shoulder, should have spread 
Idiocy’s blank expresaion.—Still, ^ain. 

With fuller tones, she takes up her fine strain ! 

TnOMASlKE, (iiyi»^.v.) 

Heaven fr<Hn Heaven, and sphere from sphere, 

I.A>ve together we shaU dear; 

Both at once, snail change come o'er our soon refining smiis. 

Both at once, equal from each, darkness from us rolls. 

And the brightness breathed in men by (Jotl at-his creation 
Shines forth brighter and more pure till the consummation 

C. Cousin—dear cousin Giulio—is’t a spirit • 

You gaze on so t* Eaith, she is wondrous lovely.— 

Is it an angel, Giulio ? 

G. My poor cousin, 

God better thee! Sweet coz—Camilla, hush. 

C. How prettily the harp sounds in mine ear, 

And yet it hath no soul—as mine had once. 

When ray poor cousin, that is dead and gone. 

Would touch it for toe. Did you know him, sir ? 

Nay—do not tell me—for 'twere rude, you know. 

To whisper now. Who can this lady be ? 

She 'gins again.—IVould Giulio could hear her ’ 

Thomasinb, (Si/iffs.) 

Brother, bright as thou am 1 ? 

Beams as pure love from mine eye ? 

Sec tlte shining of the three, how from the throne it playi— 

And the sunbright Cross above would blind the flesmy gaze ; 
Now our blue path softer grows, and starry fanes fiasn brighter. 
And wc b^^the the odorous air freelier and lighter. 
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C. Are you not well, dir ? Sure you feel some pain ? 

G. Sweet coudn, no!—^no pangs—but ray breath fails,— 

I shall be rested quickly, if you place 
The pillow higher, tliat my head may lie 
A moment. 

C. Ah 1 poor gentlemam,—-he ealla 

Me cousin.—-If I had a cousin now. 

How happy I should be- Well, well—but, sir, 

T.et me just press the pillow down. ’TwiU be 
The softer, sir. Nay, I don’t think he breathes— 

My tresses stir not by his lips. Whj, sure 
1 know this face—sure 'tie piy cousin's corpse. 

Oh! well may/ie not breathe. Hush I these are monks 
Coming for hifti I mourn for. Their song sounds 
So soomingly, yet so exultingly. 

He must be pleased to hear it in his death. 

Tkomasin^ {Singe,} 

Nor from weakn«9a||ttw 1 mnt,— 

Transport bails thee; brother saint. 

Hark! seraphic wires are chiming i’^e home of God and love; 

‘ And the hours of Heaven timing, singing sunbeams move- 
Now the fullest chorus thundering, mar^ the eve of Eden— 

And my Ax’d thoughts, dear, are sundering—my eyCs with sleep are laden. 

Bqpjto. She rests upon her harp, as if to wait 
The inspiration a£ sweet song,—and end 
The strain, that with such glowing ^e—but weak 
And quivering lip, she breathed in this last stanza. 

Surely she hath not fainted ! HeaVen forefend— 

Blit it is something worse: Sped is the spirit 
That was so idolized. 


PrMtd hy Jamtt BaUautytte and Comjtit ity, Itdlnburgh. 
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SIK EfiERTON BRYDOESS RR^SOULECTIOMS. 


We know not well in what way to 
satisfy all our own feelings in review¬ 
ing these volumes. The author is a 
high-born and high-bred gentleman, 
of unspotted character, atpiable we 
cannot doubt in all really important 
matters, and entitled unquestionably 
to respect as the possessor of very 
considerable talents, and vnrions ex* 
tremcly elegant accomplishments. He 
is now well-stricken in yms, and com* 
pFains that he has been ill n^ by tfae^ 
world. Oar inclination, therefore, 
would lead ns, if he only were concern¬ 
ed, to speak of his wont with nothing 
but kindness and respect But wc are 
constrained to say, that he who writea 
a book must be contented to have it 
considered ht niore points of view than 
one, and to add tliat the publication 
of Sir Egerton Bryces appears to ns 
to be calculated to produce much more 
of evil than of good among those who 
are likely tp reM it. 

These, to be sure, are not very ma¬ 
ny ; but Sir Egerton io one, and per¬ 
haps stands at the head, of a class of 
persons, who, without having much 
influence individutdly, pflfect tp no in¬ 
considerable degree the general ujind 
of the public, by thp pertinadty. 
their united exertions.. Above all. 


such authors as this are extremely 
dangerous to young minds. Youths 
possessing some share of natural sen¬ 
sibility, but nothing like the strength 
of original genius or even talent, me 
induced to tike up the views of per¬ 
sons whp in a tone extremely 
Bathing to their self-love, and encou¬ 
rage by their idle talk to make litera¬ 
ture the business of their lives, to the 
total ruin, not of fortune inmely, but 
of all peace of mind. The eternal con/, 
in otner words, of Sir Egerton and 
his associates, is, that the public voice 
affords no rule whatever as to the real 
character of neiv works of literature— 
that eritidsm is nothing but mockery 
and malignity—that every one must 
rely entirely upon himself. To this 
is generally annexed some enunciation 
of a theory, than which nothii^ we 
conceive is more dangerous to young, 
sensitive, and imbecile minds: ttie the¬ 
ory, namely, that the only thing of 
rem value m literature is the expres¬ 
sion of what one actually fbels in con¬ 
silience of what one actually meets 
with in the world, and that art, ar¬ 
rangement, condensation, patient da- 
boration, revision, and cerroction, are 
only so many names for tiie trickery 
by which second-rate beings attempt' 
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in vain to hide their deficiency in ge¬ 
nius. 

That one word genins ht» done more 
harm than anything in the vocabulary. 
It has been prostituted till it has lost 
all meaning. Not a beardless driveller 
in the land who does not expect, if he 
produces a sonnet on a rose-leaf, that 
we shall see gennts in his bauble. Ge¬ 
nius, so help us, inspires the leading 
artides of our newspapers—the small 
print of our Magazines is redolent of 
g(7tins ! 

Sir Egerton himself is very superior 
in talents to those who run the great¬ 
est risk of being misled by his specula¬ 
tions, and ruined by following nis ex¬ 
ample. He, moreover, althougn'he rails 
at Jjidy Fortune, in good set tenns, 
was bont to a competent estate, and 
succeeded in middle life to a splendid 
one. It is no great matter, therefore, 
to him and his, that he has occupied 
liimsdf from twenty to sixty-two in 
writing and publishing works, not one 
of which ever jiakl, we honestly be¬ 
lieve, the pa|x<r-maker and the printer. 
Eut this is not the situation of many 
.of those who, in opening manhood, 
feel the movements of literary ambi¬ 
tion in the absence <^.that sort of 
power of mind and taleui which alone 
can enable any man to gain anything 
like Fortune, or anything like Fame, 
worthy of the name, by devoting him¬ 
self to the pursuits of literature as his 
occupation. We are sickened when we 
think of the multitudes of naturally 
amiable tempers that have been for 
ever soured and embittered by the 
indulgence in such dreams. 

Sir Egerton's primary object seems 
to be to show that what he calls^nt« 
is a thing that of necessity incapa¬ 
citates a man for mixing in the ordi¬ 
nary society and business of the world, 
and that is injured and degraded ex¬ 
act^ in proportion as the possessor 
suites himself so to blend in the com¬ 
mon stream of life. Now this is a 
.doctrine exceedingly acceptable, no 
doubt, to many young persons who 
prefer lounging in a green lane over a 
Coleridge or a Collins, to the ignoble 
fatigue of copying briefs or pounding 
medicines. These are all, in their own 
estimation, lads of genivs, and Sir Eg¬ 
erton Brydges, and all his knot, assure 
them that they will play false to God 
and Nature it they do not set their 
faces decidedly ag^st the shop. Wc 
mtu^t quote a few of the passages in 


which this sort of thing is inculcated, 
and see whetlier a few plain hints of 
our own may not rob them of their 
poison. Thus, 

“ Common business is but tlie conflict 
of, or with, shufflers and gamblers who 
play with loaded diee.” 

Again, 

“ I am only fit for the calm of domes¬ 
tic society; for solitude, musing, reading, 
writing, and n short and quiet stroll in 
the open air. If these are proofs of want 
of talent, ox of inutility to life, 1 must sul>- 
mit. In the course of my life, 1 have been 
drawn at times a good deal into the vortex 
of business; but I have been as constant¬ 
ly its victim, as 1 have been engaged in 
it: the most stupid fellow always beat 
me;—and bo beat me perhaps more 
easily in proportion to his stupidity: the 
sharp edge of my temper was always 
blunted, or turned back upon me by his 
callousness. 1 wish it had been my fate 
never to have mingled with the world.’* 

Again, 

‘‘ Men of bitsiness and professional 
nten have no conception of anything done 
for general purposes.*’ 

Again, 

“ In the course of a long life, a stre¬ 
nuous author of genius accumulates a 
mass of golden ore, which puts him be¬ 
yond much fem of being removed from 
the eminence that be bas raised; loose, 
careless gatherings may slide from under 
his feet, or be shaken by the winds of 
caprice, or slights of thoughtless negli¬ 
gence; but perseverance will settle his 
labours into a firm and large consistence, 

- sufiident bofit in size and strength to be¬ 
come durable. 

** 1 have not the presumption to sup¬ 
pose myself one of this order; but 1 still 
go on to do my best; and by the uninter¬ 
rupted performance Of my daily task, to 
swell, though slowly yet with certainty, 
my not unvirtuous labours into something, 
which, bp their qweniUp at least, shall have 
some-v'eiglu.^a) I cannot believe ilmt 
many would have toiled with a spirit so 
unbroken under such mighty trials, as it 
has been my lot to endure. I cannot 
reason on my ardour for literature,—my 
reason would have abandoned it thirty 
years ago; but it is Somehow a part of 
*my being; 1 cannot separate it from me; 
1 live for it, and in it; I rise to it in the 
morning; 1 go to roy rest with it; and 
think of it at midnight, and in my sleep. 
I have, however, at last, almost laid books 
aside, and am conversant only with my own 
Uumghts. llieso thoughts never fell me; 
every day presents them in abundance; 
and I hope with wme diversity and no- 
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velty. 1 know witli what anxiety 1 ap¬ 
ply iny thoughts, how much of inteiise- 
iicss is spent upon them ; and how deeply 
and sincerely 1 search for truth. 

“ It is human nature to find fault; and 
my endeavours have yet met with hut 
sparing and rare encouragement,’’ - 

Again, 

“ 1 do not think that men of the world 
can be poets.” 

Again, 

“ If nature docs not implant tho fecul- 
ty and bent in us, we cannot be poets; 
and if it does, we cannot be men of the 
world. A wit is cpminonly a man of the 
world, because his field of action is placed 
ill watching, elucidating, and exposing 
what licii. upon the surface of human 
manners j but ho has scarce ever any 
he.u*t, any fixed opinions, or any deep 
judgment. 

" I never yet read with the smallest 
emotion or favour tho life of any poet, 
who had not a character marked, pccn- 
liar, or over-ruling, I can forgive eccen¬ 
tricities occasionally perverse; I ciui for¬ 
give some fitful induJgcncies even of Ab¬ 
surdity or folly; but 1 cannot forgive a 
cold, cautious, calculating, sneering, 
scornful prudence—what is vulgarly call¬ 
ed ^trewd sense; but it is nothing but an 
ungenerous, selfish, plotting, fraudulent, 
ambushed cunning; it never wai^ and 
never will, it cannot be, united, to imagi¬ 
nation and feeling^ There are those who 
would lia\e everting treated lightly, as 
if it was to he admired or neglected at 
will or convenience; gone tiuough with 
indifference, as it were (or fasltiOn; and 
played with, in a tone and manner as if 
it was done by a civil condescension from 
secret and mysterious greatness.—If poe¬ 
try be a solid fi*uit of die mind, if it -be 
nil imbodiment of truth, then the plea¬ 
sures and feelings in which it deals can¬ 
not be inappllcalde to actual life,” 

Now wliat does all this amount W ? 
Let us see who ara the real great Ge~ 
niuses of the world. Homer—does any 
one read him and believe that he was a 
man only fitted for, and accustomed to, 
a quiet .fireside, and a stroll among the 
tlaflbdillies ? ABschylus—was he not 
a stirring politician and valiant sol¬ 
dier through lifef PindajN—was he 
not a politician and a high, jpricst? 
Thucyaides—was he not an active sol¬ 
dier and statesman ? What was Julius 
Cfipsar ?—^Tacitus?—Cicero ?—Sallust? 
Juvenal ?—Was Dante a moper ?— 
Wasfiacon nothing but a man of con- 
tcmplative^eaius ^Was not Milton a 
schoolmaster and afterwards a Secre¬ 


tary to Cromwell ?—Was not Shaks- 
peare himself a merry good-natured 
player, wlio frameil the very greatest 
works of human genius m the mere in¬ 
tervals of his professional labours ?— 
Was not Swift a busy churchman and 
politician all through life ? What was 
Clarendon ?—What was Bums him¬ 
self, (of whom Sir KgertonBrydges isso 
fond of speaking)—a ploughman, afar- 
mer, an exciseman !—What is Scott 
•—has he not been all his life a law¬ 
yer, and is he not at this moment both 
a law-officer, occumed in that capacity 
the best part of the day, during the 
greater part of die year, and a great 
farmer and planter to boot, to say no- 
.tiling of living eternally in company? 

The only answer which The Mop- 
iNo School can bring to all this, is 
an assertion that these .men of genius 
have done what they have done in spite 
of tbdr sitoations, and would have 
done much better things bad diey been 
merely wen of genius. Now our re¬ 
joinder is not far to seek. Produce, yc 
of the quiet stroll, the names of the 
first-rate authors who belong to your 
school. Take the world from Adam 
to Macadam, and show ns what you 
can bring forth. 

You Imve, you admit, no /fr«f-rate- 
That you liave, notwithstanding, a few 
men of real genius, admit. You 
liave Collins, Wordsworth, and one or 
two more ; but it is our opinion, and 
we venture to say it is die opinion of 
all mankind, that all these would have 
been worth fifty times more dian they 
are, had diey been compelled to take 
a hearty part in the active business oi’ 
life. As for Byron, we canuot permit 
you to claim him as a subject of tri- 
umpli. He permitted some wounds of 
vanity (inmeted by base hands) to 
drive, him out of the society for which 
li6 was born, and from the duties 
which his rank entailed on him. But 
even a.s it was, he only went from 
good company to bad, and bestowed 
on eternal jourueyings, pistol-practi- 
sings, and ^n-twist, the time wliieh 
might have been, widi at least as much 
advant^ to his genius, bestowed up¬ 
on the proper occumdons of an English 
landlora and logi^ton Do you st^ 
pose that his genius was more beuent- 
ed by bis secluded intercourse yrith 
Miss Guiccioli, than it would have 
been by a flirtotioii of equal intensity, 
carried on in KensingtonGardens,&c. ? 
Do you seriously oj^c, that he wrote 
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better poems by drinking toddy vith 
Medwin, than he would hare 
done^ had he staid at home to imbibe 
sound constitutional port in Albemarle 
Street, or balmy Lafltte in Whitehall ? 
Was Hollands safer for a man of ge¬ 
nius riian Holland house P Is the so¬ 
litary indulgence of chewing more suit¬ 
able to a man of ^nius than the soul- 
soothing Conviviality of the dgarium ^ 
—But these refintd people will not 
look whither their own theory would 
tarry them. . 

JSaving in this way done their ut¬ 
most to persuade young persons of the 
class we have indicated, to cut them¬ 
selves off from the or^nary occupa¬ 
tions of life as unworthy cHetniitSi the 
next thing is to protract meir delu¬ 
sion, by leading mem to undervalue 
entirely the reception which their ef¬ 
forts in the walk to which they ha>ve 
thus exclusively devoted themselves, 
may happmi to meet wirii from the 

E blie. This, however meant, is, in 
efibets, the most genuine cruelty. 
But let us see how the L^der (too 
good for the place) of the Mopiko 
School enunciates his dogma: 

There la something so perverse in 
our human destiny, that it Sel^oin hap¬ 
pens that the attmnment of mir derires 
satisfies us, even when they are ratiotthl. 
We wish for honourable fame, it seldom 
comes i but if it comes, we find scarce 
any enjoyment in it; it turns out to be 
0 shadow. Ihe absence of it is a grief. 
Its presence is no bsppinesa. 

** It does not always fidl on those who 
deserve it; witness MUton, who was very 
Sale noticed, and ttid leu praised by his 
contemporaries ; a neglect for which it is 
idle to attempt to account, by ascribing 
it to the prejudices entertained against 
his political character, because, till the 
Restoration, his polities would have re¬ 
commended, not depressed, him; ^d 
yet the negleet of his poeuy was altvajrs 
the same, toough his Cornut, &e. had 
been published at least twenty-five years 
before the return of Charles II. At the 
same time, numerous contemptible vetv 
aifim on both sides werfi in possession 
of great celebrity.*’ 

Again-r 

“ He who has not the public with 
him will not have filepd* sinceredy with 
him; ho must be everjfthiiig to Umself. 
I dare say that Miltob Imd not a fiiend 
in his own day who thought him equal to 
Cowley, or eyeu to Waller.and that he 
'teoked down upon them, when such opi- 
tiioi^ were unguardedly let out, not per¬ 


haps directly, but by inference from the 
tone of their convermtions, with calm 
but pitying complacence." 

Again— 

“ Sometimes faibe foils where it is me- 
rited, as in Lord Byron’s case; but not 
tfteni Lord Byron bad, perhaps, a great¬ 
er excess of it than ever happened to <i 
real poet in his life; and it was the more 
extraordinary, because it was unwilling 
and extorted fame." 

Again— 

Collins burnt all the copies of his 
inimitable Odes, because they would not 
sell; and Warton’a History of English 
Boetiy, after forty years, is not yet re¬ 
printed ; and was long, 1 believe, a drug 
in the market. At the same time, Hay- 
ley’s IViumpbs of Temper went through 
several rapid editions." 

Again, more concisely still 

“ If the me jrojmli be the me Dei, tlien 
the vox Da is as uncertain as the blow¬ 
ing of the wind, which blows from the 
north to.day and from the soutli to-mor¬ 
row.” 

Or thus: 

" On what true genius has fame come 
in his lifetime equal t6 his deserts?" 

Now, let tts look for a moment at 
the ^mples which Sir Egerton has 
produced. Milton, in the first place, 
was, it seems, nobt^y in his own time. 
On the contrary, hisintelleetual power 
was acknowledged B)’ everybody who 
was capable of undcrstsoiding anything 

the matter. He was known and ce¬ 
lebrated all over Europe as one of the 
mai, and he hdd in his own 
oountry the h^ t^e of conductor of 
all the fore^ correspondence of Oli¬ 
ver Crcutlwell! But the Paradise Lost 
was .not popular whenit was first pub- 
lirited, and th^foib iho jM)et ought to 
rev^euco the t^inion of the public! 
Did it never oecur to^ ii^erton, that 
the age in which poetry was 

overlook^ was aj^ to which every,, 
iMriff that bi^ any connexion with 
the imaginative faculties of man was 
despised by tb(»c who had the gui¬ 
dance of we public mind in Eng¬ 
land ? Was he ignmrant, that if Mil- 
ton, as,a jpecf, -waa little thought of, 
then Htmier, Shakspeare, every great 
poet the world had ever known, was 
equally the ol^eet of contemptuous in- 
difrefence to the sour and malignant 

S irit of pr^ominating fanaticism ? 

id he not know that that was the 
time also in which the FarBament of 
England sold by auctiqn, to foreign- 
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en, the most magnificent collection of 
pichires and statues that England has 
ever yet possessed, because they pre- 
ferrea a few paltry thousands to all 
the works of genius that humaxiity had 
ever treasur^? As for Cowley and 
Waller, they were never popular un¬ 
til after the Bestoration; ttiey were 
both genuine poets, moreover, at die 
worst; and if it be true (Which we 
prodigiously doubt) that they were 
more popular poets than Milton even 
then, what would this prove, except 
the intensity to which political fed- 
ings predominated, in an age which 
had witnessed the decapitation of an 
English king, by the hands of a cold¬ 
blooded faction, from which all Mil¬ 
ton’s genius had not been able to keep 
him aloof? What lesson can any poet 
of these ]>eaceM days gather from this 
obvious anomaly ? 

Collins is another of his examples. 
It seems liis Odes did not sell well 
just at first, and he burnt the lumber- 
copies ! The fact is, that Collins died 
at thirty-six, within a very few years 
after his Odes were first published. 
Considering the very smidl extent of 
his ^tical productions, and the very 
small class of readers for whom they 
were, or ever could be adapted, we 
think it no wonder at all that he 
should not have become in a moment 
the possessor of any very high and 
conimandingdcgrce of popularity. He 
u'os adrair^, howevor, by i^amud 
Johnson, and by all the best Judges of 
his time; and wc beg to ask whetlier 
he is now, or whether it is at all like¬ 
ly that Collins ever will be, a popular 
author with more than a very small 
circle of highly refined reader. ^ He 
dill not play for the great game, and 
he did not win it. . 

Hut “ aoTKetimes fame falls \vhere it 
is merited, as in Lord Byron’s case, 
but NOT oFTEw J" Here is the thun¬ 
derbolt indeed. Not often!—Did iEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, 
Aristophanes, Menander, Aristotle, 
Plato, Demosthenes—did noueof these 
men deserve the instant and oonsum- 
mate fame which their works brought 
them ? Were Lucretius, Virgil, Ho¬ 
race, Cicero, Csesar, fire., &c., all ne¬ 
glected classics? Was Dante—was 
Petrarch, " the friend of princes''— 
was Ariosto—was Tasso ^ neglected ? 
Was not Chaucer the favourite of Ed¬ 
ward ?—was ,it not the sweet swan 
of Avon" that winged 


“ -i —„ ., t bo8e flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James?” 
Were Dryden, Pope, Swift, Ad^son, 
Jolmson, Burke—were they all mere 
exceptions to rite rule, that contempo¬ 
rary fame falls not often" on those 
who merit it ? 

The fact is, that all our great Eng¬ 
lish authors have been, as authors, 
eminently successful, with, at the ut¬ 
most, the one exception, already (if it 
be one) sufficiently accounted for, of 
Milton. Chaucer made a fortune—the 
best test of fame; so did Spenser, 
(though he lost i tjafterwards.) Shak- 
speare died the richest man in Strat¬ 
ford upon Avon, and in the best house 
thereof. His granddaughter was a 
great heiress, a^ married into a great 
family; and it was in the house 
rii'at Will built" that Maria Hcn- 
rietu held her court when she stayol 
at Stratford. Dryden was an impru¬ 
dent man; yet even he made by his 
writings, tmoa an aiferage^ $500 a- 
year, from the time he comttj^ced au¬ 
thorship till the day of his death; and 
that, if one thinks of tire time, was no 
incouadcrable sum. In fact, it was 

S uite equal to £1500 at present. Pope 
ied as rich as a Jew—Swift ditto. 
Addison became a secretary of state 
through his literature only. Jolmson 
did not make a fortune, only because 
he was'the most indolent great man 
that ever the world saw. 

At all events these men, and an in¬ 
numerable company besidesjhad abun¬ 
dance of contemporary fame; and is 
it against this cloud of witnesses that 
we are to have a single, at the best 
second-class, poet like Collins, ay, or 
fifty Collinses, set up, as proving that 
the public may be tight occasionally, 
but is almost always wrong? 

i,We believe the fact to tliat the 
public has, in all ages of the world, 
erred much more on the generous ride 
than the other; and that for any one 
given example of under-rated merit, 
we could, if it were worth our while, 

S roduee, at half an hour’s notice, a 
undred examples of over-rated me¬ 
rit. Pause, ye young men of genius, 
ere jte lay to your souls tl»e flattering 
unction of Sir Egerton. Believe, if ye 
win, in tho^ueral^ ^at 
' ” There is nothing more magnificmit 
than timt «ilm «elf<onftdei»ce which, 
judging r'ightly of Us own powers and 
merits, goes vaimiy on, not only without 
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a cheer, bul in dufianco of daily inipcdi- 
‘inents and unap])pa8abl« opposition 

but do not quite so easily set it down 
that there is anything of the “ calmly 
magnificent" about those efforts of 
your own genius which nobody cheers, 
those aspirations which meet with no¬ 
thing but " daily impediments and 
unappeasable opposition.” 

We mentioned in the outset, that 
one of their fhvourite notions was, 
that a poet could do no good except by 
painting directly from himselt'. This 
IS continually recurred to. 

“ Had Lord Byron’s mind been only 
accustomed to a narrow extent Of scene¬ 
ry, instead of what was at once most va¬ 
ried and most magnificent, his poetical 
inventions could never hare ■ possessed 
the splendour and sublimity which show 
such astonishing powers. Action and 
interest characterize liis poetical inven¬ 
tions^ as they characterize his life; all he 
writes is vivid emotion, and olten burning 
passion. The figures come forth from 
the canvass, and stand embodied, with 
breatli on their lips, and the blood trem¬ 
bling through their veins. The author 
knew by experience so much of what he 
punted, that Ins imagination always rai¬ 
sed sometlung like reality." 

Now, wliat does all this c^e to ? 
Are Lord Byron's murder^ &c. a bit 
more Vraisembhbksf horrible, black, 
appalling, than those of Shakspearc, 
who, honest man, never, that we know 
of, saw anything even of happy old 
England but what lies between War- 
wi^ Castle and Lud^tc Hill ? Is it 
not obvious that the intended compli¬ 
ment, were it merited, would turn out 
to be a virtual sneer.’’ Is he not the 
greatest poet who can from 
lion alone achieve the most? But, 
after all, what did Byron ever see oS 
the characters that he has represented ? 
He wrote about blood and daggers— 
but wc doubt if ever he witnessed the 
shedding of anything more deadly 
tliau champagne. He enjoyed himself 
extremely in the Levant, for he was 
very fond of fine scenery, pretty wo¬ 
men, pretty horses, and a real quid 
of tobacco. 

The high contempt professed by our 
aulifer and his friends for the vox po^ 
puHt is naturally accompanied on the 
part of Sir Egerton Brydg^ with a so¬ 
vereign disgust for almost everything 
that happens, in our own particular 
time, to be excessively iwpttlar. Lotd 
Byron (and he is dead) seems to be 
the sbhtury exception ; and novels arc 


par excellence the objects of utter 
scorn. Take the following specimen, 
which, but for other things to be here¬ 
after noticed, might almost, we think, 
convict the writer of lunacy— 

“ What novel has outlasted tlic man¬ 
ners of its age? Who now reads I'icld- 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, Mackenzie, 
Burney, RadclilFe, Charlotte Smitii 'i 
Who reads Boecacio, Don Quixotte, Gil 
Bias, Gsdlirer, Robinson Crusoe ? Pomp¬ 
ous editions of them are sometimes 
printed to look handsome on library 
shelves; but nobody looks into them, 
unless to inspect a new set of illustra¬ 
tive engravings. Nothing continues to 
be read for generations (not even histo¬ 
ry) but standard poetry of pure and rich 
ore." 

Wlio reads Cervantes, Fielding, (!il 
Bias, Gulliver, Boccaeio, Jn]ia]dc Rou- 
bignd, or Robinson Crusoe ? " But in 
truth this is too solemn folly. Who 
does not, except the Mopers r 

Wit is popular, it seems; and wit 
itself fulls under the ban of Balaam. 

" Edward Phillips calls Epiukam M' 
Jtig end of poetry: and we were always 
taught at school to consider Martial in 
the meanest class of genius; but it is 
always found, even among boys, to be 
tlift taste of those who have sliarp prac¬ 
tical understandings, and are adapted to 
the collision of society. 

" There is no reason why a good thing 
should not be told in the most elfcetivc 
mode. But all literature, and all oxpe- 
^rience, prove that the^worth and iutc- 
*grity of the matter is always .sacrificed, 
where theve is this sort of attention to 
the manner. Truth is never regarded, 
nor the genuineness of the ore, which is 
worked into Biese artful shapes. An 
inferior class of Iltotlitt are thus brought 
forward, and giyeu a swdy which ought 
not to l^ong'to them,—and men of the 
world ore substituted for men qf genius. 
Tlicse may be clever men, men of quick 
abilities, and lively adroit use of tlicii 
abilities, but this does not constitute 
genius. Sheridan was a man of most 
extraordinary cleverness and pointed wit; 
what proof has he left of his genius f" 

Did Sir Egcrton ever read the Cri~ 
lie ? But take him with his own men. 
Was not Homer the founder of comic 
satire, (if Aristotle may be believed ?) 
Did not Euripides write the Cyclops 
as well as the Medea ? Who drew Be¬ 
nedick and Falstaff ? Who wrote Can- 
dide? Who wrote Don .luan ? We are 
almost ashamed of ourselves. 

But upon what principles do those 
who never read Cctvantcs, Swift, and 
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lloccacio, write in their Own proper 
^rsoiis? The whole of this book is 
full of such things as the follow¬ 
ing. Look back to the title of the 
work as we copied it, and pray consi¬ 
der them. ■ 

“ My hcadacli continues, but my task 
must not be abaiiiloned. The mind, 
liowevtT, is at the mercy of this frail nw^- 
tcriiil tenement, and can work but im¬ 
perfectly witen the frame is deranged. 
The instant the intellect becomes clond- 
cd, a feeling of degradation falls upon the 
sensitive spirit.’* 

Again— 

'* Positive illness has not often inter¬ 
rupted me in these letters,—but it has 
come upon me yesterday and to>day. 
My hand trembles, and 1 cannot make 
distinct syllables but slowly and with dif¬ 
ficulty. A burning fever has been upon 
all iny frame for six-and-tliirty hours: it 
IS a little abated; and 1 return to my 
task, lest the spell should be broken.” 

What think ye of this for a whole 
letter 

“ For twenty successive days I have 
continued to write these letters. 1 must 
not break the spell,—and therefore re¬ 
gister these few lines; tliougit so much 
otherwise occupied that I cannot spore 
time for more.” 

The following is, if possible, still 
more CKi^uisite. 

” I have often spoken of myself in 
tlicso letters, because s^f-htowledge is 
professed in the title of them to be one 
of the subjects treated: many will reject 
such a subject as inadmissible; but they 
who entertain it w'ill probably think that 
I liuvc said too little, rather than too 
much on It. I consider Montaigne’s 
Kssays, with all Ibdr faults, to be one of 
tile golden books of literature: they are 
almost all about himself, his own opi¬ 
nions, sentiments, speculations, and ha¬ 
bits.” (O, modesty!) 

But wc really begin to feel that we 
have quoted too much nonsense from, 
a book, which, after all that we have 
said, we have no wish whatever to re¬ 
present as iitterly valueless. It is in¬ 
deed the greatest of all blessings that 
few fail write much in this way from 
themselves, without writingsomething- 
that the world will prize. Butin spite 
of all his ridicidoas theories, Sir Egcr- 
ton Brydges is a mah of talents, and 
having liad the fortune to be bom in 
a high station, and in spite of himself 
and his system to have mingled a good 


deal in the course of his life with men 
of acknowledged eminence in the 
world, he has not been able to write 
a book nnder the title of recollections 
without giving us some chapters such 
as none can read without interest. In 
a late paper on I.ord Byron, we had 
occasion to say some things about Sir 
Egerton which we would hope may 
serve as a sulBcicnt introduction to 
certain passages which we are now 
about to quote from this, the really 
valuable portion of the present work. 
In point of fact we consider Sir Eger- 
ton to be exactly like Don Quixote, 
(but he will not understand us, since 
nobody reads Cervantes,) a madman 
upon one subject, and an extremely 
sensible person upon all others. Take 
him off his theories about genius, and 
poetry, and wit, and the eox populi) 
and Sir Egcrton, restored to himself 
in a twinkling, thinks and talks in a 
style calculated to do him much .ho¬ 
nour. We do not mean to say that he 
talks so that every one must agree 
with him, or even so that we o^ec 
with him, (though we often (la;) but 
that he always talks so as to well 
worthy of a nearing. 

Exempli graiiai take the following 
little exemreion from Naples to Lon¬ 
don. 

Naples Is, as a city, the raqst plea¬ 
sant capital I have yet seen} and next 
to it, Florence. Of London it is not 
^necessary to say here what I think; it 
would add to my enemies when there is 
no occasion,-i-and I have already more ■ 
than cnoifgh. But 1 may say, that when 
yoxing I never approachcil it without 
horror, and never left it without delight. 

I bad an nnele, (the only uncle 1 ever 
reraember,)-r-he lived to seventy,—the 
most cheerful and amiable country gen¬ 
tleman whom imagination can form,— 
a perfect sportsman,—the best rider of 
bis day,—^who, when he could no longer 
follow the severer chase of the fox, rode 
after his beagles with admirable skill till 
within three weeks of his death,—but 
caught a cold in his vocation, in a se¬ 
vere wintry day, which brought him to 
his gravehe had been a member of 
the Middle Temple after be left college, 
and kept all his terms, and he w.is ai*- 
customed to say, that when he had 
mounted Scooter’s HUlt and saw Node 
London in Uie smoke beneath him, be 
grew sick, his heart sunk, and his spirits 
never rose again, till, having mounted 
the other steep of tlic same hill, he could 
look back, and laugh his leave Of it! 
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y«t he did not love mefe solitude: lie 
was the most lively and tallcative cuin- 
panion whom I have ever known, of in- 
finite hiunoar, and some wit. 

« 1 rememl^r London such as it was 
when Miss Barney’s Cecilia came out, 
and such as she describes it iu that no> 
vei;->when the great public entertain¬ 
ment of the season was llanelagli, to 
which no equal substitute has ever suc¬ 
ceeded ;>-when the town was liegioning 
to be very ridiculous with a thousand 
follieswhen East Indians and West 
Indians were, by their glitter, driving all 
the old families out of society; but when 
still they thought it necessary to perch 
upon Imded property in l^gland, and 
re-issue from it. The modem dazzlers 
are content to issue directly from the 
alley. (Indeed, stock-jobbiug is now a 
principal employ of every great city in 
Europe; and even the small city of Ge:.' 
neva occupies itself with little else.) 1 
need' not dwell on the evil or the mean¬ 
ness of this species of gambling, which 
does not add an atom to the wealth of 
nations, but only transfers from one to 
another by a system of habitual chicane¬ 
ries. I remember English society thus 
almost turned topsy-turvy: scarce a name 
that now flourishes in fashhm bad then 
been even heard 

Sir Egerton, as we hav a- 

sion to see ere now, is no lover of the 
Beau Monde of modem London. To¬ 
wards the Conclusion of the presmt 
book, we have him thus deuoundng 
it plena ore^ 

** To define or analyse*of what that 
little world consists is an utter impossi¬ 
bility. Its materials are so heterogene¬ 
ous, whimsical, mid irregular, that the 
very supposition of its existing by any 
principle is riisurd. We know what it 
affects: it affects to consist of persons of 
the highest rank, birth, and wealth, who 
therefore are entitled to give the ton by 
the elegance of their manners, accom¬ 
plishments, and habits. But, in fact, all 
who are acquainted with the world, can 
ptove that it does not answer any one of 
tbesq ingredients. It has, perhaps, some 
persons of the higher titles of nobjilty 
mixed up with it; but these very spa¬ 
ringly; ani^ even, then almost always of 
equivekal Origin and character; and, 
without exception, of frivolous minds; 
all the' rest are the bubbles of forward 
and usurping vanity, blown up by foolish 
arrogance and an unfeeliAg desire of dis¬ 
tinction, hardened in its outset to aU re- 
baffs. 

** Thene little puffedUitp parties, which 


throw round themselves such a roysturi- 
otts consequence, and obtain such an nn- 
founded influence over tlie light-headed 
multitude, who stare and wonder with¬ 
out examining, do not gain their superio¬ 
rity without a great deal of finesae, ma¬ 
nagement, and intrigue. They have their 
petty cabinets in which they exercise as 
much diplomacy, mean contrivance, and 
duplicity, as the politicians who govern 
states. They also call in the aid of po¬ 
litical faction ; which, in return, while 
it despises tliem, calls on tXiem for its own 
purposes. I have heard of a silly coun¬ 
tess thus made the head, Utat she might 
draw in the young, the light, the vain, 
and the weak. 

There is, probably, no capital in the 
world where all tliis has been so much 
played off as in Ltmdon ; and there are 
many reasons for it, arising from its ex¬ 
traordinary size, its mixed manners, and 
still more mixed population. Nowhere 
else U wealth so suddenly acquired; does 
it fluctuate so much; or has it so much 
influeoee;. howhere else are ranks so 
little marked, and men so little traced 
and contrasted from one situation to an¬ 
other. Even he who attends his ware¬ 
house or retail-shop in Wapping, of a 
morning, gives a splendid dinner or as- 
Mmbiy in a fine house in a western 
square of an evening, or drives out in a 
beautiful equipage, with all its due ac¬ 
companiments of servatits and horses, 
without a suspieion that hp is the same 
person. Money will do everything; the 
extreme vulgarity of his language and 
ideas, which cannot be shaken off, will 
be passed quite unnoticed in the highest 
company; and if it is tliought diat he 
can give his daughter fiffy or sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds, a distressed duke will not 
hesitate to marry her. 

“ As, tI;«refore, there is nothing in 
meanness of birth, manners, occupation, 
and character, whi^ will keep a man out 
of leading society, be who is the gi'catest 
intriguer, and has the strongest stimulus 
to undergo the pain of servility, and va¬ 
rious otlim; disagreeable and degrading 
sacrifices, is tite best qualified, and most 
likely to succeed, as an aspirant in tlie 
circles of hwhion. There must always be 
a certain sprinkling of title and rank; 
but these'are ei^lly had among the more 
frivolous and trifling members of the very 
multiplied modern and mongrri nobility; 
and there will always be some stray foots 
from the highest, to disgrace their cast. 

The low aspirants though best qua¬ 
lified to succeed finally, will not gain a 
bloodless victory. It must be a tusk of 
long perseverance, and many mbs and 
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wound!!. He must patiently^ and with ed by the irritable inconvenicnccia of an 
apparent indifference, cn^re a long series illegitimate niridHty $<—1 mean a nobiKty 
of provQcarions and insults; he must be not standing on the true basis of sneh a^ 
ob^uioos, active, profuse, ostmitariott% privileged ordtf. The union with Ire< 
a slave Jp forms and etiquettes, reserved, hind b8% in this resped;, been « terrible 
mysten^s, eunning, affected and false, blow on the English gently.” 

A long service of this kind will at lengfii ■ Sir Egerton was for some years in 
accustom those to bim on whom he has. Parliament, and hits retrospect of that 
fixed himself; they vrillthmi submit, part- period must be intcr^ting. We re» 
lyliy habit and partly by necessity, to have commend in particular, to public 
bim among them on terms daei»«t^i». notice, the passage concerning tha t 
lity. From that day he shares the infio- much-injured great and g(^ man, 
encc of the cast over the uninitiated; me latcMarquis of Londonderry. His 
and bis tyranny is exercised in proportion character was never so well dravrn be- 
to the cost of his power. , fotc print* 

« Almost all tiie gpeat fiamiKe^ at least « The six years I passed in Parliament 
all the manly and digaifi^ members of —1812 to 1818r-though not without 
them,—all persons of true genius ot ta- their mortifications, were, perhaps, alto- 
lent,.'-ell who are engaged m solid oc- getiter, the most satis&cti^ of my life. ’ 
cupations,—all who are employed in mat- They opened many new pointe^jf riew to 
ters of state or legislation,—all purroing me, and occupied me pmctieally in a 
grave literature,—all seriously addicted- mannernothiconsistent with myformm 
to grave and honourable profession^ poiauits and habits of mind. K tiiissta- 
keep alQof from tiiese most contemptible tkm one is,.ot imagines one^s sel£ nearer / 
trickeries of distinction, l^hiporaiy' re- the source of action ; and the opportunity' 
cruits are sometimes found from weak of a closer inqmctionof pcdfUcchtmietetS 
young men of good provinrial liifflilies affords snbjects of inferesting observation; 
with good fortunes; bnt they alm(»t al- while the manned in which they to whom 
ways retire in disgust after the firi^ vani- the managsmmit of affmrs Of staU) is oom- 
ties of youth are over ;.~8ometime% per- mitted exhibit talents, knowledge, or skill, 
haps, with tlw inalienable incumbeanee of teaches us practically how tire world is 
a cast-off lAdy Betty, or Lady Jane, who governed, f^nstitnted os London is, 
has ontstood tlie market among her tL which is filled with on overgrown mass of 
tied companions. mtseeli^eous peculation, the legislative 

” It is tmo, tliat th^e are little wits function gives an opening in society, w'ith- 
and poet^ters, who join themselves to opt whirii att individual, not of Wuing 
these societies; and who tiunk that wlmt and obtrasive manners, is likely to be' 
they say and write is to have a great aduL buried and lost in society: here what is 
tional value because l^y have been so ad-' most actively eminent is commonly con- 
mitted. And so it will nave among tiiose eeritrated, though it must be admitted that 
coteries, and this too will bo i^ktended a it grows less so every day. 
little beyond themsalvee j but, it is alt What first and most struck in 
hollow, as themselves iWc; dnd will-soon House of Commons, was the extreme 
die, and be foigott^- l. -^nder-these rarity, not only of great and eloquent 
men have not too mtUdi pride, thus to be spetkers, but even of moderately good 
made tools of, and treated like moiuite4 ones, and the number of those whose dc- 
hanks or conjurom. ' livery was not only bad but execrable. 

Though money will do everything in CSiwring was the only one who could be 
England, as to int^uctiem ana respect said to speak with a polished eloquence';' 
in society, it will pot do it without Ac and he did not then speak often, and his 
aid of a forward, intruding, nnfboling speeches were at Aat time too moch 
temper, and a great deal of arre^anee, studied. Of. Ac oAer speakers who took 
vanity, and pretension. To make it ^ Ae lead, where Ae matter was good, there 
a jumble of contradictions, aristocratical were many mtoral or technic^ defects: 
pride and insolence prevmis at present tiie accent was national, provineiai, pro- 
more than ever; but while it is thus oL fessional, or inelegant; or Ae voice was 
fensive to the meek and unpretending, it bad, or Ac langi^e clumsy. Three of 
submits with incredible meanness to up- the most extmordinaiy have gone to Aeir 
start riAes and brass-faced intriguing ad- graves, by one ria^Iar and lamented des- 
ventnrers; so tbat society at once incurs tiny. Hl^tbreod improved as a speaker, 
the opposite evils, of arisAeratie pride, to the last: be was h man of strong head, 
new wealtli, and' impudent adventure, always well informed, generally uigen^s, 
without the good of any of them. Eng- sometimes subtile, occasionally ^oquent, 
land at present; extraordinarily press- but not naturally of a delicate tasA and 
Vot.XVn. 3X 
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classical senril^ity. He was almost al- 
vfays too violent, and sometimes tumid: 
liis person was coarse and ungraceful, and 
his voice seldom melodious; and the 
whole of his manner betrayed too much 
of labour and art. He began too high, 
and soon ran himself out of breath. 

*• Sir Samuel llomilly was a very effec¬ 
tive speaker on the topics which he 
handled: he was a moat acute reasoner, 
—of extraordinary penetration and sub- 
tTety,—with occasional appeals to sentU 
meat, and addresses to the heart; but 
still his manner was strictly profession¬ 
al, (which is never a popular manner in 
Parliament,) and it had ^so ^meth^g of 
a Puritan tone, wbicli, with a grave, worn, 
pallid, puritanic visage and auitnde, took 
off from the impression of a perfectonstor, 
though it never operated to diminish the 
great attention and respect with which he 
was heard. The veneration tav hU cba» 
racter, the admiration of him as a pro¬ 
found lawyer., the confidence in the inte¬ 
grity of hia principles, and his enlighten¬ 
ed, as well as conscientious study, of the 
principles of the constitution of his coun¬ 
try, procured lor all he said the most sub¬ 
missive attention; and they who thought 
him in politics a stern and bigotted ret 
pnblican, whose opinions were unconge-' 
nisi to the mixed govemment of Oreat 
Britain, and therefore dissented Mo corde 
from his positions, deductions, and ge¬ 
neral views of legislation and of state, 
never dared to treat liglvtly whatever came 
from his lips. He had a cold reserved 
manner, which repelled intimacy and fa- 
xoiliaTity; and, therefore, whatever he did, 
he did by bis own sole strength. 

“ Lord Castlereagh belonged to a differ¬ 
ent order, and was cast in a very opposite 
moOld. He had a most prepossessing 
air; and was, in manner, by far the most 
perfect gentleman 1 have ever seen,. He 
had led an active and stormy life; and 
his abilities were at last tried beyond 
tiieir strength, and beyond the strength 
of any mind. He was, in gcdieral, not a 
good speaker; sometimes even a bad 
one: but once or twice I ha ve beard him, 
in the department of strength and manli¬ 
ness, speak better than aiw man in the 
House, 1 attribute, therefore, his gene¬ 
ral liabit of confusion mainly to ,a want of 
self-conftdenee; for the times of success 
to which I allude were on his first re¬ 
turn fW>m the Continent in the summer 
of 18H, on concluding the peace, when 
he was greeted on bis entty into the 
House by the universal cheers of all par¬ 
ties. This of course elevated his spirits, 
and he then spoke with the most luiem- 
barrassed fiueney and vigour. He was 


not a popular minister; and I firmly be¬ 
lieve that this conviction hung, in common, 
a heavy weight upon his faculties. His 
abilities were, unquestionably, most igno¬ 
rantly and absurdly under-rated; and when 
once accident makes a man a butt for the 
witlings who pander for liis opponents, 
it spreads a contagion through the light 
heads and hearts of tlie populace, whicli 
it is difficult to resist. An epigrnmm.i- 
tlst, haying got his cue, goes on luimmcr- 
ing his brains, year after year, upon one 
string: and if he can but have his jest 
and his point, and the applause of inge¬ 
nuity for a clever distich, cares not for 
truth or justice, or how many poisoned 
daggers be fixes in the heart of another. 
Lord Castlereagh was laborions and well- 
informed .t perhaps he was not quick 
enough to master all the various points 
which forced tliemseivcs upon his atten¬ 
tion } and he liad not that sort of conve¬ 
nient ingenuity which enables a man to 
skim the surface in such a manner as te 
disgtdee ignorance. He was apt some¬ 
times to penetrate a little, when be had 
neither strength to go through, nor to 
extricate himself. He had had a great 
rise; but yet in no degree such as many 
of those on whom none of the odiiins 
which attended him fell. His mother 
was a 0>nwajf of the highest English no¬ 
bility ; his Other's fomily had for some 
generations enjoyed wealth. His father\s 
mother was the daughter of an East-India 
goveinor, of immense, riches for those 
days. At the time of the marriugc of 
Lord (^tlereagh's mother, her father, 
.the of Hertford, was I/ord-Lieu- 
tenanfc of Ireland s and Lord Castlereagh 
was brought up in England among the 
Seymours; and Lord Orford’s letters will 
prove that he gave early indications of 
great talents. I never met witit a man 
of less haughty and more conciliatory 
manners than Lord Castlereagh. I have 
encountered, and I oppose most persons 
have encountered, men, thinking them¬ 
selves great, who have appeared as if they 
could not see one, as if one was covered 
with an invisible doak, and was to them 
as if one did not exist; so lofty were their 
optics, and so high they carried thdr nose 
and chin; and yet these were not men of 
noble blood, high pretensions, and invest, 
ed with high functions like Lord Castle- 
reagh; men perhaps of some talent, but 
who seemed to think themselves gifted 
with an absolute rmm^poly of genius and 
talent. 1 do not think such men fit to 
govern the complicated machine of state, 
however they may excel in some single 
faculty. 

” George Fonsonby was a very indiffe- 
3 
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rent epcalcer, though he was put at the 
head of a party, and had been Lord,Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Perhaps be waa worn 
out at this time, though not sixty; for 
his knowledge was scanty, bis ideas were 
few, and he always treated a subject in a 
strangely narrow and detached manner, 
as if his whole ambition was confined to 
a few epigrammatic remarks. ^ 

“ Francis Horner was a rising speaker, 
when he was token off in the flower of 
his age. He was calm, rational, strong, 
and so argumentative and clear, as to fix 
the attention, and caity wit]| him,very 
frequently the conviction of a part of Ms 
audience against their will; yet he never 
ruse to eloquence, and had always some- 
tiling of a professional manner. 

“ The manner of Wilberforce had a 
little too much of the pulpit. Mis voice 
was weak and shrill; and bis person ex¬ 
tremely unfavourable. But be llad the 
prudence to speak seldom except on great 
topics, on wiiich his opinions and argu¬ 
ments were, from the habits of his, life, 
extremely desirable to be known by the 
public. 

“ Old George Koae spoke in a gos^p- 
itig, garrulous manner, and never had the 
good luck to carry much weight 
him: while bis knowledge of details vTas 
always suspected Of some party purpose. 

" Tierney made Ids v/iy by a fund' cd 
subtle hutnour and drollery pecnllar to 
hiiiiself, which caused him to be listeqed 
to, not only without fatigue but with 
t’ugerness and pleasure. , ' , 

“ Tbe tone of Brou^m^s oratory,is 
still in sucli daily exercise, that it is un¬ 
necessary to particularise ih It is often 
powertol, sometimes irte^stihle tmt 
sometimes deals too muoh ifi cx^ggeca* 
tion, and sometimes in. y^lnage. .. ita 
sarcasm aqd irony is not . easily .wjtli- 
stood. The accentuation in something 
peculiar, half .Westmocehfind ,and half 
Scotch; and be never loses the tohe, (»•. 
prossions, and air of an advocate. 

“ Sir James Maekintosh'a matter and 
language are admirable; but bh voice is 
weak and unmusical, and luspronphcia- 
tiou retains a great deal of his Scotch 
birth. 

Peel is a clear, welkarrai^^ed, mfel- 
ligent, atid able speaker on potots of bu¬ 
siness ; but bis voice is a little affsfcted, 
and almost always tends to a whine« 

The present Chancellor of tbe Ex¬ 
chequer did not, at the time of which I 
am speaking, hold tills important oflStce^ 
He tiicn spoke seldom; but when be did 
rise, he always spoke with liveliness, ta¬ 
lent, vigour, knowledge, and sound sense, 


and with an extraordinary appearance of 
gentlemanly and honourable feeling. 

** It is said that lawyers make had 
speakers in Pariiament; yet it most be 
observed, that most of the persons hero 
named were brought up to the bar. 

' While 1 sat in this House, I made great 
efforts to amend the Poor I^ws; nor did 
X.take less pains to get tbe cruel and un¬ 
just provisions of the Copy.right Act al¬ 
tered. I was not successful; but in both 
cases I Iwd powerful tuid overwhelming 
parties to contend with. In tlie first, all 
the manufacturing towns, and all towns; 
in the second, the universities of tbe 
three kingdoms, and all their members. 
A'ow, when I contemplate the subject 
coolly, 1 wander that 1 made the little 
progress whidi I did. I was in my fifti¬ 
eth year when I took my seat, and this 
is much too late to indulge tlie hope of 
becoming a parliamentary weaker of any 
powtr. J did my best; but I rose very 
sOldbm, for my nerves were not strong 
eimugh to eniAte me to rettdn niy sel^ 
j^sscssion, wd bring together my ideas 
with sufficient strength and clearness to 
do justice to them. 1 have qo reason to 
complain of want of <»ndour here, for 1 
was .treated with quite as much candour 
as I deserved. Indeed, bad X had as fair 
usage in the rest of my days as in Piur- 
liainent, I should be unjust to be dis¬ 
contented with mankind, or with my Jot 
ifi life. The gloom and plaintiveness of 
Whicii I am accused would never then 
have been the inmates of my bosom. I 
witnessed slights and jealousies, and 
rudenesses, even there; but such are the 
inevitable attendants of our human lot. 

“ 'Ihere Is much fatigue in attending 
strictly tlie multitudinous business of iho 
House; and the late debates, prolonged 
till long after midnight, are often veiy 
wearisome; and the return home through 
the night-air, when the House, which is 
trot large enough to hold convenienUy all 
its members, has been crowded attd hut, 
is veiy trying to tbe health. • 

To encounter many things that de¬ 
press, and many that disgust, is no more 
riiaa must happen to us all, however we 
occupy ourselves. It is the same in pri¬ 
vate business in literature, in pleasures; 
'...i.everywhexe intrigue, envy, jealousy, 
selfl^n^ corruption; everywhere com¬ 
bination and faction; everywhere quack¬ 
ery and chariutanisin; everywhere pre¬ 
tension't—Nowhere simple strength and 
solid merit. But they who have not 
boroughs must engage, in popular elec¬ 
tions ; and what fortune is secure apinst 
the costs of popttkit electiofis.? Who are 
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fitted for tlie •olicUude. the suppleness, 
the caprices, the insults, of a popular 
canvass? It is std^ tiiat men of genius 
and high abilities do not make men of 
business; tills is true of the details; but 
in a legitiative assembly, men of genius 
and 0 ]%inating minds ought to be inter¬ 
mixed in their due proportions. It is 
true, that government may not want 
such minds among them: mey merely 
want a sUent vote, and do not cnoose the 
interference or management of any mea¬ 
sures but tiieit own. It has been re¬ 
marked, that no one can do anytiiing in 
Farliament individually, and unconnect¬ 
ed with the moremeuts and technical 
arrangements of a party; wtmt is done 
can only be carried, even through the 
early stages, by combbiatioii,''^nd |;ar- 
liamcntury tactics are as neeesniey Ss the 
tactics of war. Inexperienced members 
get up, and make motions, and afe led on 
by sanguine hope; but seti, energy, and 
exertion, waste away with timet speafors 
fd a subordinate power or success whot 
have commenced busily, gradiudly lan- 
gmsb, and thmi lapse into ttlcnce. IhCre 
arc men who have sat in many Barlia- 
ment% and gone through the routine 
with such silent mechanism, that tiieb , 
very persons are scarcely known to ten 
members of the House. 1 have seen men 
come into committee-rooiUi^ with whom 
others sitting oh the committees have, 
sat for ten years, yet on their entry have' 
not recogu&ed them to be members: For 
my part, though 1 knew the persons Of a 
la^e p^ of House, still there were 
many whom 1 did not know. 

** How many have nnee gone to th^r 
mves, and several with whom 1 had 
flidly intercourse; how many have with¬ 
drawn from X^liament, and betaken 
themselves to the shades of retireraenh 
from the Iru^ scmies where wc used to 
forget, in the pressure of public bunness, 
our private cares and amdetica; where 
the day still brought with lt soific new ex- 
dtement^ and wholesome fatigue brought 
on the sound sleep from whidi wc rose 
refreshed on tiie morrow 1 Tt> deep sor* 
rowt and the constmit presence of the 
ghost of past hijustice, how pleasant is 
the distradion of the Images of crowded 
cities, and gentle occupation!. 

The XluUament v^ch. eu^aeded that 
in whhdi X sat only Uved a- year« andthmi 
was dinolved by the King's death, in the 
spring of 1820. I was tiien at Floreoce, 
confined to a so^ and I bdicvh ian^er- 
ousiy ill. During ail the ptoceciKngs 
dwut the (hieen, which took place soon 
afterward!^ I wus at Kiaples. I was glad 


that X waa out of the ivay of that most 
painful and harrowing question." 

The peculiar character of the au- 
thtuf's tund shines out again ratiier 
amnahiglv in thofbUowii^ brief notice 
of a mooent 'work, whidi he fairly 
tdls iiB he hadnot read throng at the 
time when he thooghf tt necessary to 
in^te.hia criticism. There is infinite 
tdimracity of expresrion and great trutii 
of reeliitg in the paasage. 

” I have for some time, heariy I be¬ 
lieve, for two years, lost the habit or 
power of rikding^whidi was a grand pas¬ 
sion of my life; but on Saturday I acci¬ 
dentally took op a book lying On tiie ta¬ 
ble, which had been (ditriucd from one of 
the libraries at Geneva, entitled Ihe 
trials of Msigaret Dyndsay. 1 have read 
it’ about Mf through; and though the 
gfaiid test is yet to come in the manner 
of condu^g the othwhalf, so for I have 
been very much afiiseted and enclianted 
by it. it is wrkteti, I presume, by a 
Scotch poctiof soma celebrity; but 1 am 
rix'years bridnd in the hicidc^ of Bri¬ 
tish literature, fbr a few English books 
oi^reodt us at this distance- It at any 
ri^mHtid Bot.be written by tuiy one but 
attuCpo^i tor aU its descriptions ate 
genv^a poetry of a high cast It is one 
m thoto few hi^y pi^uctions which has 
1^ a 1^11 up^on^s frame, that seems 
to change one'e nature, and give new 
%hts to the toed of tldngs around one. It 
hu a decided originality; perhaps it has 
moro.elcgaiice'aud'gentie tenderness than 
force; and X am' alMd that it now and 
tti#i a fittie approaches to affectation tn 
a few oi sentiments, and a sort of over- 
labopt ot pious reflection; but what 
touebes ine'is .the exquisite and tender 
delicaqt of the deeetiptions> wbirii are at 
tile same time ti^ and brilliant ;< and a 
sweetn^ of nrotvi pa^os in maayiMM- 
aage$t Wttich does not outstep natore, Init 
eacb^ns the readw'!^ its deep aimplici- 
ty. The delict of tito.«i«$>ur&anwiflks'to 
toflie emergii^ from crowded streets, so 
beautifully touriied by Utilton, in the pas- 

* ^ one, who tong iU populous tity pent,' &e. 

is dwrilt t^Ou by the ptosent author vrith 
a bpllionce of inventive fidelity which is 
Wt oitoo new and perfect. The visit to the 
native cottages of. Bnuhead from ' the 
asnow lape and gloomy court,* (see 
Chaptmu aiv. ai4 &e. > will continue 
to be, read, by rea^s (ff senribUity and 
taste wbUe ^e Jangle lasts. There is 
no charm io ttoUling, so profound wid 
pannauent, bs the embodying these pure 
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and native images in associatiouiwith such 
virtuous and simple impressions of the 
hei^ and mind; it is one of Ute t^ces in 
u^ch genius is most usefully and appro* 
priately employe^ I suppose that this 
work is stewng its siteat uiay into etemi** 
ty; for if it is finished as it iis beguik it 
deserves it; hut it shows how * noiseless* 
true merit often is.*' 

This is not a case in vo¬ 

lume thus eulpg^zed having been 
much spokmi of, and, firom the first, 
very popular. 

We Mali now conclude with a pas- 
sa^ which, if we could think we had 
said one unjust word in Ais paper, 
would make us blush as we tmnscri- 
bed it. We think tliere ia a truth, a 
pathos, and a measured and even 
stately elegance about the last of the 
paragmphs we arc about to quote, that 
cannot laQ to conciliate every one who 
lias a heart to be moved. 

** 1 consider tba^the world has not 
been kind to me; and Ido hot beer it 
with the surly stern pride of LOtd Byron. 
During my six years’ absence on Ihe Con¬ 
tinent I have reason to b^evoNtl^ I 
have been sometiines treated vrith tuipro- 
voked disrespect!^ ^e hireling.part of 
the press. I do deserve it 4^ 1h{!i% 
They who Kvo iy lltwature. Owe me 
something; To ue they owe file exten¬ 
sion of tfieir property ia tb^ IMimirs to 
the end of their lives, jf they survive, the 
term of twenty-eigiu y«HM%; and this is 
surely in many ettsm a boon. 1 myaelf 
have already survived that term eleven 
years in rnyfirstpi^bUcation; andhtl^y 
de Clifford* 1 have smeviriid it four years. 
The late Mrs £lh(abeth> Carter survived 
her earliest pufdimfion suUy^sevenyeN^» 
so that in li chee itwoUld ^vs' extend¬ 
ed her right the uddHton tbi{fy.ni»e 
years. I worked hnei^ ondishould (es 
most of the inteUighDt. mehminrs of ^at 
Fariiament vrill tdlOw) havoetuti^ my 
point for the amendment of ^eCopy-rigbt 
Act, in defiance Of nil thow<^ht of 
universities, bad- InOt been cut slmrtby 
the dissolution of the Buliamehtin June 
1818. The professional part tff fim press, 
therefore, ought to spare,me upBietited 
slights. But they maygh bh^ tfit; an¬ 
swer their purpose in fillip ais. 

tide, when they have a task to 
before they can receive their dally pay; 
dr when they can giafify the emii^ to;^ 
wards me of some one v^ 'esti be tduee 
tO’tbem, and wliose smfieafh^arecoott- 


ing. Age baa made me <;|dm, uid aome- 
wlmt more resolute and r^jardless un¬ 
generous or ^wimt censure. First or 
last, what is true and just mil find its 
due place; and if it be not so, no praise 
or flattery will long keep it afloat. Let 
it be that I over-estimate myiel4'*^l in- 
jura no one but mjsel£ 

** If aU those ener^ Which still con- 
timio to born on the verge of nxty-two 
am ill-directed and uselessr-if they are ft 
vapoury flame which produces neither 
warmth, nor light, but glimmers, and 
flashes^ and struggles; like wet fuel on a 
cold hearth, surrouiidcd by damps and 
blights,w-tbe cost of toil and strength is 
all to mv-4he annoyance nothing to 
others. 

“ When I look badi beyond the six years 
I have passed ont of England, it seems a 
long and countleas age, and t^ distance 
so great, that I can scmrcely see distinct¬ 
ly toe point whence I set out. Icannever 
serioafiy and assuredly persuade myself 
find 1 shall see my nath’e country again: 
jMihaps my bonea may rest there,—not as 
Lord Byron’s have done, covered with 
' glory, tmd mtenseiy 'wmptqvet by an awe*. 
atru^ and idulizfog people; but silently, 
and without notie^ landed bonmto too 
firQwn oi that beetling and iimnortal cliff 
niched by Shakspeaie, and borne in 
humble obsenrity n few short miles to too 
rustic churdli of the \yoodcd biU, which is 
separated but a few paces from the ne¬ 
glected chamber where file light of this 
worib first beamed upon me. I do not 
remember that I have visited that cham¬ 
ber for forty years; and it is almost as 
long since I slept in the house. If I 
reach England once more, probably I 
shall never have spirits to' look upon 
those scenes again.” 

We earnestly wish Sir Egerton 
Brydges would oe persuaded^ to write 
his own Ufe. . If he would in so far 
alter liis old plan, as not to print every- 
, firing, inercly because he had once 
penned it, leave out all apolt^ea for 
headaches, consider the theory of po¬ 
etic art in general as already sufitcienU 
ly discussed, arid, in short, confine 
himself to whab Im has aett^y seen, 
he^, tmd^ of the a&irs of this 
world, (fitersry affims huriuded,) and 
AmY^tonuemoe,—^we can haVe no doubt 
fiirit, ^tli file opportunities he has en- 
lojm^mid the tehmts he possesses, the 
, toff BtyHth'itsdf would be the first and 
the loudest to wetcome him. 


• ThhlitUettwyatoeawtonitabebvfiW'tliebwtef'UiiBBeAcia'iwilUngi. UisaalteforgeUsu. 
aud tcally deivm« to be npibitcd. 
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TKCMxMKE. A NOVEL.’ 

It 80 happened that we opened this somethinff----ihait alone is sufficient to 
book -with every disiiosition to be dis- distinguish it entirely from the mass 
gusted with it. It had been puffed off of new publications in the same at pre¬ 
in all the newspapers as the avowed sent uitra-po^mlar department of lite- 
workofthellightHon.llichardRyder; rature; and, taken together with the 
and after continuing to be so for merits of its admirable moral purpose 
a length of time^ that renders it im- and tendency throughout, to entitle it 
possible to doubt the publisher's con- to be read by all who are in the habit 
nivance at least, it was openly disavow- of reading. 

ed by Mr Ryder himself, under his That it will be most extensively read 

own'nand, and that in a style so broad accordingly, we cannot doubt; and 
and distinct, as to leave nolsortof doubt, there is «ie less occasion for us to oc- 
taking all Uic circumstances into view, cupy much space with it here. And 
that me whole story had been,^from indcedweshould scarcely have thought 
the beginning, a wifjvi lie.' On o^n- it necessary to do more than wc have 
ing the work itself again, we were dis- already done, but for a strong feeling 
gusted, in limine, with an elaborately which we have that the impudent 
silly pufi^, in the shape of an editors quadeery of others must have excited 
pre£s(». No wonder that these things a very general prejudice against Tre- 
prepared one to play any part rather maine ; in. other and plainer words, 
than that of the Lector Benevdtis. our knowledge that it has had, and still 
' SomuchthehigbfT,eertaiply, Isthe has, a severe struggle to maintain 
compliment whim we now’ my ffiis ag^nst an {dmost universal notion of 
work, in saying as we do, without he- its being nothing more than one of Mr 
sitation, that it has pleased us more Colbtuifs ** Works of the first Im- 
than almost any one of tVic same dess j^rb^nce"—a notion which we are 
that has appeared of tote ycarsi - It to s(>rry4;o see some of our contemporaries, 
manifestly the production of one who the cities,, ,hi^ve been idle and base 
unites in himself thec^racters of enough to do thdr best to confirm and 
scholar, the gentleman, and the establish. 

tian. lluoaghout, it to written in dts/ The scope and design of the book 
and nnaffbeted English—in manyparis may be describ^i in few words. Trc- 
with admirable elegance—here abd maine to intended to represent the ef- 
tbif'rc with the felicity of genius itself, fects of want of regular occupation and 
It is evidently the work of a highly- serioui purposes upon a mind gifted 
refined mind, and does not charm the by nature mih hi^ talents, and not 
less because it may be suspected to be or^iodly educated with a view to a 
that of au unpractised hand. The ten- life of independent wealth. He to a 
dency of the story is excellent; the tp- younger branch of a great English fa- 
lent shown in many pmnts of itobna- mtly, tirhb stteee^s, unexpectedly, in 
nagement to great; and in tlnsmatfei- opening numhood; to all its honours 
also, as well as in the style, iiis itn- and ri^es,* and bring thns thrown 
possible not to recc^toe o^i^onal loose from the ne'cettili'.of pursuing 
touches of that suprior power which his studies, he vainly s^s rriief for a 
men reverence under the name of ge^ mind mennt to be active, in the dissi- 
nius ; because it, and it alone, tohes paticms of fashionable society, whose 
■possession of those that contemplate nolToWn^. he to too clever not to 
Us energies, riid fills and inspires, them see thrbi^; and, for a time, in the 
for the time, whatever of ,themselves publicbuuncssof Parliament, of which 
they may be, with the actual preaeace his liabits ate. too delicate and shrink- 
opd etyoymept of a state of mmd that ing to endure -^ell the rubbing and 
to frit always wliile it lasts, and often turmoil. In either walk he meets with 
after it to ^ue, to belong, as it Bitd being at once very proud 

to the brings of another sphere. ! and very modest,, considerably vain. 

Of thto power, this work oontains* too, mad yet not ^e least in the world 


• Tremaine \ or, Tlie Mail of Refinement. 3 voto. ILondwi i Printed for, Henry 
Coiibnra, New Riuiiirigiou 3ti^t. 1823. 
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of a coxcomb, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, he flies for refuge to one of 
his seats in the country, where he de¬ 
signs to shut himself up among his 
books and trees, 

** Oblitusque suoruiu, obllviscendus 
et illis.” 

Ho carries, however, into' his retire¬ 
ment, all the habits of personal luxury, 
which long indulgence has rendered 
natural to him, and sits down at the. 
age of eight-and-thirty, handsome in 
person, graceful in manners, accom¬ 
plished in mind, to enjoy the most 
splendid of hermitages, and pursue, 
for their own sokes, the cultivation of 
bis literary and philosophical tastes. 

This plan, of course, fails. Tre¬ 
maine cannot do without the world, 
though the world can do very well 
without him. He thinks that he has 
tried both friendship and love, and 
found them nothing; but his heart is 
in the right place, and nature asserts 
her abhorrence of the void. He thinks, 
too, that ho has sounded the depths of 
philosophy, and that he has convinced 
himself of the absurdity of a revealed 
religion. But here, too, he-ia quite nds-' 
taken, both as to what he has done, 
and as to what he really feels. His Is 
too good, too honest, and far too feel¬ 
ing a mind to rest satisfled in scepti¬ 
cism. In a word, he flies from book 
to book, from lisUess indolence to iU-. 
regulated exertion—solitude, uncer¬ 
tainty, l»iguor, heart-sickness, weigh 
upon him; and, when hisbody is about 
to sink altogether under burden of 
his mind, he is In^ily. comj^lled, by 
an important piece of business, to quit 
his magnificent villa of Belmont, and 
pay a visit to the old and grave seat 
of his ancestors, buried among enor¬ 
mous groves of antique oaks, in the 
heart of a beautifhl and unsophistica¬ 
ted district of Yorkshire. 

Here his cure is begun. He finds, 
in tlie rector-squire of a ndghbouring 
parish, a friend of his early days, se¬ 
veral years older thim himself. Dr 
Evelyn. The Doctor is a widower, 
with a single lovely daughter, Geor^- 
na, just blooming in tlie perfection of 
early womanhooil. Tremaine shrinks 
from them at first as rustics ; but is, 
ere long, satisfied that real elt|;anee 
has no necesairy connexion with the 
air of (trOBvenor-Square. He is in love 
long before he suspects it—far longer, 
he begins to suspect that it can be re- 
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paid, (for he has an oppressive sense 
of the difFerence between eighteen and 
eight-and-thixty)—and at last he fol¬ 
lows the way of all flesh, and avows 
the passion which has already cured 
one half of his diseases. 

To his great surprise, Dr Evelyn 
tells him, first, that he had long seen 
his condition ,* second, that he bad al¬ 
ready talked to his daughter on the 
subject, though he cannot repeat what 
has passed; and thirdly, that it is 
impossible that any almnce should 
take place while Mr Tremaine’s opi¬ 
nions (never concealed, though never 
obtruded) upon the most important of 
all subjects, remain as they are. Tre¬ 
maine solicits permission to have one 
interview with Miss Evelyn herself. 
This her father accords/ We shall 
quote the passage in question; but ob¬ 
serving that it forms the conclusion of 
the second volume of the book, we 
think it only fair to bring our readers 
acquainted a little with the author's 
manner, by laying before them, in the 
first place, a specimen tut two of the 
material's of which these t wo volumes 
are mainly made up. 

A great deal of room is occupied 
with mere conversations, and we must 
say that we knowfew or no novels where 
the interest is so weU, so thoroughly, 
indeed, sustained—the dialogic bear¬ 
ing so great a proportion to the narra¬ 
tive. 

** A few moments ago we left Tre¬ 
maine strolling up and down his great di¬ 
ning-room, with a Horace in his hand, 
which he read with more relish than lie 
had ever done, since lie had (what he 
called) shut himself up. 

“ The snn blazed full upon the garden 
door, at which he stopt at almost every 
' torn, alternately gazing at the glories it 
presented, and again communing with 
the agreeable heathen he was so fond oC> 

His nerves had never been so litUe 
irritated. 

* I know not liow, or why,* said he 
aloud, and looking abroad; * but solitude 
seems to bavo peculiar charms for me 
this morning.' 

" ^'What will you give me, and I’ll tell 
you both the how and the why?* said 
Evetjrn,. stealing iu. behind him. 

* rm afraid it will batBe even your 
philosophy,* soul his friend, shaking hands 
with him. 

** t No! it confirms it all,’ replied Eve¬ 
lyn, * for it proves my favourite tenet of 
the necessity of earning our U-anquiUity. 
You have ear/ted It for a little by the'two 
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iaftf sacrifice you nmdc to duty* It vms 
a very painful one, I allow,’ contuiued he, 
perceivii^ that TEemaine looked dissent* 
iogly; * but, upon the udiole, you behaved 
wdl, and for all your sourioolci* ** toy 
dnk^om to a beg^ly dffliier ” but your 
present placidity is owing entirely to the 
interruption th^ has bem to the same¬ 
ness of an unoccupied life,* 

** * 1 dtifqr the unoeeupied,* answered 
Tremaloe, ^anclng at his Horace, *^and 
as to the sameness, 1 also deny that it 
eim posdbly flow the better for such wa 
interruption-' 

** * That babbUng Ivook yondei^’ ob¬ 
served Evelyn, looking out, * eontradicta 
you better than I can: you seeita natu¬ 
ral flow is like the placid Atar, which you, 
and I, and Caesar before us, hove noticed 
andadmued.* 

* I know nothing of the Amr,* aud 
Tremidnew 

** * /nemBUft* tenitaU, ila vt oet^, m 
idram partem fttdtf jwBeari Um posnt.* 

* How often {per ^fines JEduarum et Be* 
ftuumrvm) boui you and X have admued 
the justness of description I* emiti- 
. nned Evelyn* 

** * Truce with ytnnrleemingv’eaekuffl- 
ed Tremaine; * for whathae all tins to 
do with solitude?’ 

<* * An illustration, merely,* isaid the 
doctor, * the first that came to band, but 
none the wMse for that* You see the 
three or four little rocks, or rather mere 
stones,, in the bottom of the Inook, that 
impede its natural gentleness; sod you 
also see how much foster, how much 
more brisk, and lively, and petulant it 
flows; with what vivacity it singi^ as it 
were, with joy, as it rattles from stone to ' 
stone, and ^w its increased rapidity con- 
tlnoes for almost ludf a Turing, all in 
conse^^nce of the little struggle to get 
free.* 

** ■* You are quite poetic this morning,* 
said •Tremaine. 

« * Only a little oratorical,’ answered 
the doctor; * but in good truth it speaks 
a volume. The sessions are the roek.’ 

** * On Which I split,* stid Trettaine. 

<* < Too common-place,'observed Eve¬ 
lyn, * and not correct tii^r, fm instead 
flitting, I am sadly out if they Iiave 
not sent you mme merrily on your voy- 
age,* 

** * You might as weHl duek me in the 
horse-pond^ and say IWM the Inppier,* 

^ retorted Tremaine. . .^<4 

*' * Perhaps a better ramedy tlum fU,* 
nulled tbc doctor. . 

#'*' * But seriously, my old f]riend,*>pttf- 
■ .itimd the hutidiotisrccluee, * do yon yoat- 
the scimto we went through 
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* That is not the point,* answered 
Evelyn ; * X do not think phytic agree- 
alde, but yet I’m forced sometimes to 
take it.* 

** * Then you own a bench of judges 
are a dose of physic.* 

' It is fiiw my purpose to do so,’ re¬ 
joined practical moralist, * for physic 
makes me eigoy myself after it is over, 
and so do the sessions.* 

** * Then you had no pleosuro; and if 
your mind had been in health, you would 
not have visited them ?* 

** * Not absolutely so,’ 

** * With your tastes^ Imw could it he 
otherwise?’ 

«* We did good,* replied Evelyn, ‘ and 
that was a palpable gun.’ 

«* * This may be very true,’ said Tre¬ 
maine, but you must allow tliat most of 
people whom we were compelled to as¬ 
sociate with were quizzes; and 1 must 
laugh at a quiz wherever I find him.’ 

** * Havw.a cue that he does not laugh 
at you,* aiuwered Evelyn; ‘ and, indc^, 

I quet^ii- veiy much whether a hale con- 
stittttimi, and hearty though boistcroHS 
cheerfulness have not a thousand tunes 
more reasmt to lau^, than a splenetie 
mind ^ a body sick with refinement?’ 

You are esrati,* said Tremaine. 

** * Only e fitithfol friend,’ replied Eve- 
i]m ; * besides, I’m jealous for the ho¬ 
nour of the cloth, mtd mybrother-magiS' 
trates; and as we slave without reward, 
to keep you in security, depend upon it 
the world,wUl give us our due, though 
a fine.gentienisw.refuse it. We ask wlio 
this dne gendeman is ? what right he has 
to despise us ? and we find, periuips, tb.'it 
it is fomaded-^on Ids.weariitg boots with 
white tt^ of brown, and being 

perfectly idfo w|d!e'we work.’ 

** ' My dW'ddend,’ said, Tremaine, 

* you tonnet snspctit mb alluding to 
you !**•' \ ■ 

* PetibigWffot; bt^ I un no better 
than those to whom yon did allude—]>cr- 
hapi^ inferior to toem; many of them arc 
Worthy, some'of them wise, aU with u 
certain cflltivotion of intdlect; uncouth¬ 
ness (where they are nncooUi) soon wears 
off; sitd depend upon it, real usefulness 
most in the mid meet with its reward, in 
real reepeiri»bility.*. 

Tcemtine fititpushedi—but rallying, 
cxeUimed,* what,would you say fn Dr 
3'aniper pwsb^ up St James’s Street, 
while Wi^’s or ^(Xi^Ve’s were full of 
foshionable critiesft 

** * Wliy, ihou^ fashion is arbitrary 
enough,* answered Evelyn, * she yet binds 
those only who tiioose to acknowledge 
her laivs; now what if these grave per¬ 
sonages were to Uuigh at foshimi, as much 
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as fashion could for the life of her laugh 
at them f* 

“ * Impossthie !* said Tremaine. 

* Hiot only pos8ibie» but I believe 
very true; for, not bang one of the tect, 
they may at least despise as much as they 
are despised.’ 

“ Tremaine smiled contemptuously. 

“ ‘ And yet for ail that smite of con¬ 
tempt, it is the plain accomiV conti¬ 
nued the Doctor; * and the honest sail¬ 
or, who laughed at the Frenehman, for 
calling a bat a ch/tfieau, Was not more im¬ 
potent in his criticism, tliatl the critics 
you mention would bo towards persons 
who are not their subjects. It is only 
the votaries of a pariicular deity, who 
can be hurt at having their incense re¬ 
fused ; and a Protestant might as well 
be mortified at being refused holy water 
by tite Pope, as llmt an unfashionable 
person, who thinks of higher, or even 
only of different things, should feel any¬ 
thing from the sneer of a pet^-maUte' 

cc < v'ery sententious, and very fine in 
theory,’ said Tremaine, ‘ but ahvays'eon- 
tradicted in practice: for however bold 
we all are in our closets and our gardens, 
(here the two disputants insensibly bad 
strolled Into the garden)>-l say, however 
firm we may feel among Our pwisbkmers 
and our clowns, 1 fear tbo world resumes 
its hold upon us the moment we return 
to it: and though you have naturally the 
mamtiea n(^le belonging to youV family, 
you yourself, my dear Doctor—’ 

* Would be quizzed,’ interrupted 
Evel 3 m, *• in St James’s Street; and you 
yourself would be afraid to walk by 
White’s with me;—4s that what 
would say 

“ * Not exactly the last, at least not 
now, whatever I might Imve done ten 
years ago.* 

“ ‘ But the first said Evelyn. 

“ * Why, if you did happen to be quit- 
zed, 1 should like to know how, with all 
your wisdom, you would-bear 1^* said 
Tremaine. 

** * I once was in that most situ¬ 
ation,’ said Evelyn, drily.' 

** Now, amongst IVemaine’a weak¬ 
nesses, we have not cdticealed his love 
of fesfaion, spite of ten thousand profes¬ 
sions, which all went to level it at the 
feet of philosophy. Often had he been 
known to say, that a wise nmn was al¬ 
ways independent Of a thing so fleeting, 
so intriasically insignificant; yet no man 
more accurately (hah himself exacted, 
and paid thefUIl measure Of considcni- 
tion which it demanded." 

Born a man of quality, though born 
also for something better, be gave a con- 
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sequence in the world to a tIUBfsand 
things; which in bis closet he wi^w'efe 
of no consequence at all. 

** To be quizzed, mudi more to be what. 
is called cut by any one, never, indeed, 
entered Ills contemplation; but had It so 
happened,- though by a duke, or royalty- 
itself, it would have been a crime /erne 
rna^ak, never to be forgiven. 

“ With this disposition, he was not 
unobservant of that tyrannous power 
which certain sprigs of fashion, and cn- 
tain men of Wit, in the fashionable elubl!, 
exercise over every body else, in all tiie 
points that are deemed legitimate olyeeto 
of quizzing. 

” Their despotism is so great, that ndt 
evenfis stopt to ascertain its real nature, 
or how it came to be acquired. It Wua 
enougii that all bowed, or seemed to bow 
to it; and he had himself satsufficientiy 
often in the window at White’s, to con¬ 
ceive almost os high an idea of its power, 
as a judge has of the ^gnity the bench. 

** His detractors, (for he -inid tliem) 
went, indeed, so fer as to say, tile only 
man for whom he ever showed any real 
deference was a certain beau, who, spite 
of all bis wants of birth, ftwtunc, and 
connection, had. by the force of a master, 
ly'genius, acquired sudi an ascendancy 
ovwr the dandies, as be called their sove¬ 
reign. 

^ It is certain this licaa hod not spared 
Tremaine, who, he said, with all his 
ciaiihs to reputation, (which on the ivholo 
he was disposed to allow,) had yet an 
original defect in liis cdiication. in bavittg 
studied the law. It was observed that 
Tremdlne not only forgave this piece of 
temerity, but conceived a high respect 
for the genius abilities, and powers of 
him who was guilty of it; and there was 
a sort of fashioftahic alliance between 
them ever afterwards. 

’* From alt this, lie was curious to hear 
the doctor's answer to his question, how 
he would bear quizzing at White’s. 

‘^"Tliey iiad now reached tiie lawn, and 
had felien into a sort of lounging pace. 

*< * I think,’ said the Doctor, with dry 
gravity, looking at his boots, ami switch¬ 
ing them with his whip, * 1 tliink I’m 
pretty wdi, even now, though an oldish 
sort of a person; and if 1 were this mo¬ 
ment to pass through St James’s Street, 
t really don't see the right which my 
. Lord A. or B. would have to laugh at 
'me'j «t least I might, witii some exer^^ 
lion of pbUosopby, beat it—-perhaps a ' 
laugh at them.' 

“ ‘ Oh I you are perfectly weli,* said 
Tremmtfe; *' and with your d^itary's 
hat, mi^t even command respect.* ' 

8 Y 
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“ M’m afraid you flatter; but gi\'e me 
leave to ask, wbat would be tbe effect if 
if were to appear in a grenadier’a cap ?’ 

*' * You wotdd be»not quizzed, but 
booted/ 

•* * And wby more than Lord A. htin> 
adf, who wears his in the same place 
every time be la on guard ?' 

“ * Jfe is in bia place,* relied Tre¬ 
maine ; * yifu would be out of it.* 

** * Exactly so; and you see, tliere- 
fore, it is the being in and out of onc*a 
place, and not tltis or that appearance, 
4hat exposeaone to be legitimately quiz¬ 
zed.* 

** ‘ Legitimately quizzed ?* exclaimed 
'i(‘remeine. 

“ * Yes ! you see I give the Sulqect all 
scientific dignity; and, m, truth, it is 
quite important enough to rank among 
the sciences.* 

** < l*m afraid you are now quizzing 
me,* said Tremaine. 

' Far from it: I only wilted to give 
dim honour to wbat seemed tO you of 
such importance. To proceed, then, 1 
hinted that, for quizzing to take effect, 
there must be two parties, the »f;eat and 
patient, tbe quiziser and quizzee.* 

“ < &ientific indeed,* said Tretnaiuel 

“ * But,* etmtiiiued Evelyn, * there 
must also,he yet something inlrerent in 
both parties for the success of the enter- 
prize; sometbii^ like wit, oc at least 
some personal, dr seemingljr personal su- 
petiorttjr in the quizzer, and some pre¬ 
disposition, or rather pre-adaption in the 
quizzee, to allow tltat be is quizzed.** 

I admire your prccisiori,’ said Tre¬ 
maine. * 

“ * Well, then,* proceeded Evelyn, 
. * what if the quizzee (wrajit in his virtue 
and a good surtom) not only deny to him¬ 
self tbe assumed superiority of the quiz- 
zer, but feel himself the superior of tbo 
two?’ 

“ • Give me an illnitration,’ said Tre¬ 
maine. 

“ ♦ The gay courtier in King Charles 
tljc First’s time,’ answered Evelyn; ‘ he 
who piqued himself so murh upon his 
fine clothes; and because He bad a better 
tailor, tltong^t bimself a better roan than 
Oliver Cromwell.* 

* You mean Sir PIjilIp Warwick,* 
said Tremaine, * and I remember the pas¬ 
sage t but whftC 1ms it to do with quix- 
ziug?* 

A great deal,* replied Evelymj^foi', 
kin tbe place 1 allude to, he was the quiz- 
^ Z«r, and Oliver the quizzee. * We cour- 
.tiers,'he sayi^ 'valued ourselves much 
upon our good clothes; and when J first 
saw Oliver, he seemed a gentlemall very 
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ordinarily clad, in a plain suit, made, as 
it should sceiU, by'an ill country tailor; 
Ills linen not very clean, his hat without 
a hatband, and hm sword stuck on awk¬ 
wardly.' Sir Philip says of himself, that 
he then , vainly thon^t himself a courtly 
young gentleman, and was here endently 
quizzing the man who aftenvards herame 
bis master; for 1 remember he goes on 
to say,' And yet I lived to see this very 
person, (having had a better tailor,) and 
when 1 was his prisoner at Whitehall, 
appear in my eyes of a very comely pre¬ 
sence. * Notwithstanding tins quiz of him, 
Oliver, according to the quizzer himself, 
w’Bs very much liearkened to, and, as I 
humbly conceive, did not care one iiiiich 
of snuff for the sneers of Sir Philip at his 
country tailor.* 

“ * You have a strange way of bring¬ 
ing in your readingi'!’ said Tremaine. 
.'But 1 should like to have sometliiiig 
still more practic^; you were going to 
tell me how you felt when you thought 
yourself quizzed. Come, let us have the 
time, place, and partita As to the fair¬ 
ness of tlie account, thnt I think I can 
depend on.’ 

" * I have' no interest in giving any 
other,* said Evelyn. ' As to time, then, 
it was' twenty years ago—as to place, the 
very spot we have just been talking of; 
and the parties were t^ very people you 
quote as so redoubtable.* 

“ * Well! your fine feelings ? for at 
five-afid-twenty, I do not appreliend they 
were the same as now.* 

“ ‘ Certainly not.—• 

lilUum ct rtwp cu^lo» iiraterva*. 

Non hoe teWvin. eaadus Juvunta;. 

Coosuto planco.-!- 

To teH you the truth, my first impulse 
was to knock them down.* 

***Exceiretotr said Tremaine; ' you 
see in tbe worM and out of it, are very 
different ^ and how did you get the better 
of this impulse ?’ 

•* * “Why, at first, Iqr a'very simple pro¬ 
cess. It occurred to me, as there were 
hallr>a-d^en of them, it was not impro¬ 
bable /shouldhe knocked down myself. 
After this^ I fortunately asked myself nu> 
thmr a necessary question: namely, whe¬ 
ther, in point of fact, they were really 
laughing at anybody, much less at me ?’ 

'* * That certainly was prudent; but 1 
thought you had proof!* 

No otfier than tliat they were in 
the act of laughing, and tliat their eyes 
looked at me, as I past by.’ 

" * Bather slight,’ said Tremaine. 

“ ‘ So a}q{;lit, that after I had swallow- 
ed my anjndse, I began to laugh too, for 
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Mng as great a fool as Scrub in tbe play; 
U’ho said, I am sure they were talking 
of me, ‘ for tlicy laughed consumcdly.* 
My next question was, what I could have 
about iny person, manner, or character, to 
be laughed at? and finding nothing, 1 
laughed more at' myself ttian 1 am sure 
they did, even supposing 1 had been their 
object.’ 

" * I’m afraid,* said Tremaine, * this, 
after all, does not apply; but suppose you 
had really l>een quizzed ?* 

«( Why, had it been roode'manifest by 
rudeness, I should have been forced, in 
my own defence, on my first impulse.’ 

“ ‘ But suppose,’ continued Tremaine, 
‘ it had been a mere mental quizzing, not 
manifest enough to be resented, yet evi¬ 
dently existing: has that ever been yotir 
situation ?’ 

“ * It has,* returned Evelyn, * but it 
was put down at onCe.' 

“ * As how?’ asked Tremaine. 

«* • Why, by the veiy simple act of 
passing themselves In review in my owm 
mind, as they were dtnng by me in theirs; 
and finding some of t^m to be f6ol|^ 
some knaves, and tUl pf timm profligate^ 
J became the quizzer in my tqrn.’ 

** ‘ .Surely,* aaid Tremidne, *ypadonot 
treat the matter fairly]^ ypd eantmi m^ah 
that all tbe young mea ot ^shidiit jsdxs ^ 
this character ?* 

*'< Certainly not, and ndthec'are all 
men of fashion quizzers; w'« are talking 
of He/ew, and 1 should say, tbeJrafase ^ 
tiiera, for such, in my day, were tlmse 
who indulged, in the license we are dis¬ 
cussing. All of Uicm were gamblers, and 
tlierefore profligate; most of them silly, 
and therefore contemptible; aitd somo of 
them guilty of crimes for which th^ 
ought to have been hanged.’ * 

** * What can you. mean ? ’ said Tremame. 

* Adulteries and soluctions,’ answer¬ 
ed Evelyn. * ; 

“ ^ Mere gallant^ th^ would have 
phrased it,’ returned Tremaine. 

*' * Gallantry 1* exclaimed Evelyn; * how 
many crimes of the most fatal, as wdl as 
tlie most atrocious dye, are encouraged, 
and indeed pennittea, under this horrible 
m'lscalUng of names? But observe, t 
mean not simple gallantry, which is, ho w¬ 
ever, i>ad cnoi^h in itself—1 mean the 
most aggravated cases, of deliberate de<. 
straction to the honour, and peace of fa. 
roilics; of ingratitude, cruelty, and 'even 
incest!—These are to be fpund daily 
among the yidz»r« whom you.b>d me fear. 
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Rather paint them in truer cdoqrs, ^ 
say they are themselves objects of pi^, 
evmi should tiie world they liave injured 
be able to forgave forget them.* 

.“ There was an impressiveness in Eve¬ 
lyn’s tone und manner as he said this, 
^yfaicb inspired Tremmnc with the truest 
veneration for liia friend; nnd during the 
pause which ensued, they reached the 
bridge over the little river which divide 
Wo^ington from Evelyn Hall, and took 
leave of each other.” 

Another conversation, which takes 
place amidst Evelyn’s solemn old rook¬ 
ery, is thus given:— 

“ * You confess, then, you live in soli¬ 
tude,’ said Tremaine, catebitig at the 
word, * yet you had the choice of your life; 
why, tlicrcforc, blame me ?' 

* I live in the country,’ replied Eve- 
lyn, ‘ but nut in solitude.’ 

“ * Yet you own you are driven to con¬ 
verse with these common creatures of 
the lu'r, whom every farmer’s boy hoots 
at all day long.* ' 

* I converse vrith Nature,' stud Eve¬ 
lyn, * whether in map or btida; you, it 
seems, only with man.' 

y * i avow it,’ said Tremmne. 

' * * And yet,’ replied Evelyn, ♦ it is a 
comical way .to converse with a gentle¬ 
man, to run away from him.’ 

“ * I think,” said Tremaine, * if Miss 
Evelyn pleases, 1 would lathcr converse 
only with woman, at least to-day; for 
your ride has put you in such bantering 
spirite there is no getting you to be se- 
rioua Miss Evelyn and I agreed much 
better just now in the house, when wo 
were by ourselves,* 

** * Mr Tremaine was very agreeable,’ 
observed Georgina, * and read Lord By¬ 
ron charmingly.’ 

** * 1 have no doubt of i(^* said Evelyn, 
looking at them both. 

*' Strange! that a look should throw 
them both into a sort of coowdousness 
incomprehensible to either. 

“ * I know nothing,’ continued Eve¬ 
lyn, not perceiving it, * so much mistaken 
as titat whole subject of solitude. Zim¬ 
merman ran mad about it first, and no¬ 
thing would content him but making all 
Other pete>le as mad as himself.* I’he 
Swiss, (mouiitebank Rousseau,) too, en¬ 
deavoured to turn people’s heads on it; 
thot^ he never turned his own; ton 
when the world let him alone, be never 
could l»»r it. Be quite assured of this; 
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* He, hovcver, vorreetsd biiiuelf ia a loeoud volume, in which he tiuiws the dauffcn oTaoUtude 
setuiblr cnouglu 
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tlist K^tude».merely as tucht m it is not 
«to it earniot be agreeably.’ 

* Yet whore Is virtue so well preser¬ 
ved ?' asked Tremaine. 

** • Say, rather, vice avoided,’ answer¬ 
ed Eveiyn, * for it is but a negative ad¬ 
vantage at best.’ 

« * Do yo.u admit Robinson Crusoe to 
be a natural picture ?’ said Tremaine. 

* Perfectly, as all Defoe’s are re¬ 
markable for being,’ 

“ * He tells you that his soul never 
seemed so innocent, or so enlightened.’ 

**' Hiat was because Selkirk had no 
temptation to be oUierwise, and bad 
luckily been left with a Bible, which he 
hod never before studied. But you wUl 
recollect that Selkirk was frightened at 
the animals about him, merely because 
they were not frightened at him; and 
when Robinson tliought of none of his 
shipmates being saved, his perpetual cry 
was,—** Oh! timt there tmd been but 
one.” Even bis parrot repeating ** Poor 
Robin Crusoe,” was sweetness to his 
ijur** 

*' * What do yon think ci Bates ?’f said 
Tremaine. , 

*' * Much more smisibie and practical 
Uian Zimmerman.’ - 
** * Yet be has tWs passion!’ 

** * No! he only advises a country life, 
which I should c^vise loo. Rut even* 
Bates requires tliat a man shall be pro¬ 
perly qualified before be wBl aUow him 
to retire, which I think Um most sensible 
part of his whole book. <* There is no 
magical virtue,” says he, ** in fields and 
groves, no local in^iration which will 
elevote an mind from things 

natural to moral, from matter to spirit^ 
and from the creature to the Creator.** ’ 

** * But,’ asked Oeorgina, * does Mr 
Tremaine think solitude and a country 
Bfe synonymous ?* 

*' * Nearly so,’ he said, * fqr wliat had 
boors about them to interest or amuse ?* 
** ♦ And yet,’ she observed— 

* Some mute ir^lorioiu Milton’^— 

“ * Yes,* he interrupted, * but he « 
’* mute, and inglorious,” and wliat am I 
therefore the better for him P 
** * Was ever a man so despotfeally un- 
*jJe?’ exeidmed Evelyn; *youiiy 
the %DS you are angry with in town, 
and you are angry bemuse you cannot 
find Uiem in the countryj^et even tliere 
yoa*vrin not seek them. Ihe heart is the 
same, bo^tever, dveiywhere, if you will 
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but study it—seek, und you will find the 
study even in a country village.’ 

** * I suppose,* smd Tremaine, drily, 

* that is the reason your worship attends 
Beiford market; a thing 1 could not 
have believed, if my young friend here 
had not told it me.’ 

** ‘ It only proves my sincerity in my 
creed,' return^ Evelyn, * and that 1 am 
not run away witli by the cant about so¬ 
litude because 1 live in the country. Hu¬ 
man nature is there, as well as in a me¬ 
tropolis ; and lienee it is, 1 suppose, that 
a friend of yours and mine, who certainly 
never shuns the world, whenever be findv 
himself in a retired village, always asks, 
as the first question, which is the street Vf 

“ * Ttiat is almost as bad,* observed 
Tremaine, * as anotlier friend of yours, uf 
whom I have heard it related, ** that were 
he to choose bis life for amusement, he 
would keep a public-house by tlie way- 
side.” * 

** ‘ If yoo mean the author of the Mo¬ 
rn! and Political Philosophy,^ it is per¬ 
fectly true,’ said Eveiyn; * yet who had a 
more perfect- knowledge of human na¬ 
ture?—who more shtewd in his observa- 
tionanpoh it?—who so conversant with 
aU yt* secret springs and windings ? No, 
,no, 1 want no apology for my supposed 
edhdesCensioq in fining interest at a 
country market. In a word, my dear 
friend, if you are not happy in the capi¬ 
tal, and seek the country for a cure, you 
wiU neter core yourself by living in that 
country as if it vrwe a desert.* 

** All were silent for a-few minutes, 
when Trem^e, full of his subject, broke 
out, though in an udder voice,— 

'*' And tUa our Hfe. exempt fiem pnUic haunt. 
Finds tenmua in trees, books in the runcin,; 
brooksjf 

Sermons in stones, Snd good in everything.* ** 

** * Ah !*' said the doctor, * had the good 
duke found n<f other occupation or inte¬ 
rest, no other tongnsi^ books, or sermons, 
in short, no other good than in the trees, 
brooks, and stones, he would soon have 
bang himself.* 

** * Then what is it,’ said IVemaine, 
*^that always makes those lovely scenes of 
the Forest Of Ardennes so em^nting to 
every taste ?’ 

" * You, who are a poet, should be able 
to tel),' relied Evelyn, * because it is 
lovely poetry. But 1, who am a practi¬ 
cal philosopher, demand tometliing more 
for the duke; and, iu truth, find it in the 
beautiful imntrasts tliat fill this sweetest 
pastoral in the world.* 
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“ ‘ Vour meaning?* asked Tremaine;.. 

•* * Why what, after all, is the action of 
the story?’ replied Eveljrn. * What but 
the fate of the usurpation of his brother, 
the daily falling off of the followers of the 
one, and the accession of those of the 
other, till the right was reelaimcdk All 
this, to be sure, was 

'* Under the shade of mdanchel; bough*,'’ 
and is only the more beautiful for it; but 
still here tvas enterprize, action, and in* 
tercst, as well as trees, brooks, and 
stones, mingled together in the most 
agreeable alternation of light and shade/ 
“ ‘ Yet there is not a line or a word 
about what you call the action that can 
be leineiubered,’ said Tremaine, * and 
Sliakspeare himself scarcely mentions 
it.’ 

*' ‘ Tiiat was his skill,’ returned Evelyn; 

* his immediate object was pastoral, and 
there he and ills reader revel together; 
we quaff it with delight, but the event of 
the fable is always on our minds, though 
secretly, and perhaps insensibly. * Had 
Shakspeare pn^munded to himself no* 
thing more than mere And absolute soli¬ 
tude, with no hope beyond it, it would 
have been absolute vaenUy.' 

“ * How cornea it then-,* pursued Tre¬ 
maine, * that all, even of the mOst iUuatri* 
ous rank, all that are eminent foe powers 
and talents, as well as the most beautiful 
poets and the soundest pbilosopbers, have 
all and alike concurred in the praises of 
retirement V 

“ ‘ Praises, if you will,’ answered 
Evelyn, * but who really practised what 
he recommended ? Horarte, with alt his 
charming rhapsodies about Lucretitis 
and the Sabine ftrtn, and his *'Oh / Suit 
tjuando ego te a:qneiam* was always sneak¬ 
ing to town, and then wrote,to liiii stew, 
ard that be was a very absurd: felipw for 
not liking to stay in the country. As for 
your * illustrious/ by which 1 suppose you 
mean ministers of state»** 

“ * I do,’ said Tremaine, 

“ * To them, os a recess ftom appiiea* 
tion, while the &tigoe of it is upon them, 
no doubt retirement is heaven. But let 
their minds recover their tone, and how 
eager are they to get back]* 

“ • Nay, noi& surdy you mistake,* 
cried Tremaine; 'for bow many ministers 
have felt Uiemselves most blest, nay, liave 
thrown up their offices, to enjoy .seclu¬ 
sion.* 

“ ‘ Not one that I know oV said Eve¬ 
lyn, * though many liave affected a readi¬ 
ness to do SO; none more than your 
hero Bolifigbroke, who makes me laugh 
sometimes in his otherwise admirable 
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eorrespondenee, tO see, in the midst of 
his anxieties about Europe, an equally 
expretied anxiety to preserve bay trees for 
his villa; not, indeed, that this was either 
unnatural or foolish, were it not for the 
'moss affectation tagged to the end of 
it.* 

I do not recollect what you mean,' 
said Tremaine. - 

" * I think it is in a letter to Drum¬ 
mond,* pursued Evelyn, ‘ whei e he thanks 
him for these trees, and adds, I cannot 
plunge myself so far into the thoughts of 
public business, as to forget the quiet of 
a country retreat, whither 1 will go iome 
time pr other, and am always rea'iy to go 
at an hour'e mrning.*’ Now, out upon 
sucli half-faced professions !* 

“ * Why question their sincerity?* 
asked Tremaine. 

“ * He might believe himself sincere,’ 
replied Evelyn, 'but be was tdi the time 
cankered with ambition to the heart’s 
core.’ 

‘ I raftst not allow fliiik’ cried Tre¬ 
maine, ' of a man wliose mind was only 
too elegant and philosophic; idthough so 
astonishingly able, that we cannot won¬ 
der tlm world had claims upon him.’ 

“ ‘ That I should forgive,* returned' 
Evelyn, " if it was not for this affectation, 
'which even Swift laughed at, as much as 
be dared.* 

' " * Swiff laugh at Bolingbroke!’ 

“ ‘ He at least tells Pope, (whom my 
Lord bad most charmiugly gulled in more 
things than this,) ** I have no very strong 
fciU) in you pretenders to retirement; 
you have not gone through good or bad 
fortune enough to go into a comer and 
form conclusions decontemptu mun/ti.*’ Ho 
much, then, for your retired poet; but 
the best is, Bolingbroke returns the 
charge, and says both to Swift and Pope, 
** if you despised the world as much as 
you pretend, you would not be so angry 
with it.*' Thus this grand triumvirate 
imposed upon one another; praised, and 
were unhappy in their retreat; growling 
at tlie world, yet not able to live out of 
it.* 

'* * Come, then,' sidd Tremsune, ' I 
will give you a minister, who, if any one 
did prefer phQosopby in retirement to a 
silly ambition, was certainly the man.* 

“ * I long to know him,* cried Eve¬ 
lyn. 

««Sir William Temple!’ 

** * He was most like It,* observed 
Evelyn, ' but I doubt whether even he 
comes up to your proof; for, from neces- 
sity, he was always eali^ back before he 
bad tried the experiment. As to the ge- 
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nenlity, a statesman flings up^ lit a pet» 
aitfl flies to aoUtnde for relief; and for a 
little while lie finds it.’ 

* And why not for a great while ?’ 

** * Because it is relief only so long ns 
he Is under the stings of resentment, or 
while he thinks be is oiiased. When his 
disgust subsides, or he finds himself for¬ 
gotten, be gets dred of Venting reproaches 
to his trees on die ingradtude of the 
world, which reproaches the world does 
not care a farthing about.' 

** You are alluding to Walpole,* smd 
Tremaine* 

" * I am, and to his celebrated letter, 
supposed to prove a most philosophical 
love of redroment. ** My flatterers here," 
says he, ** are all mutes. Ihie-ooks, the 
beeches, the chesnuts seem 4 K>ntend 
which best shall please the Lo^ Of the 
Manor. They cannot deceive, they will 
not lie.” 1 qnite agree with his biogra¬ 
pher, Coxe, that this in^eates the very 
hankering afttf the world, which he wi$h> 
«d himself and the world to believe he 
was withouL** > 

** *1 will not be hound/cried Tremaine, 
* by tlie example of expelied placemen, 
who, fixing tfa^ happiness on the smile 
of human beings like themselves, deserve 
all the mortifleatione they get. . D’Af-r. 
genson, for example, wlm whined and 
sobbed in banishment, at Los Orme^f 
or even Lord Chatham, wboji when M 
quarrelled with the King, or any of his' 
lather pdttici^e^ used to fly to Hayes, 
in the mere hope of being brong^t back 
again. Such muiistcrs as these have 
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ittle to do with real philosophy, and I 
refuse your authority.* 

** * Let me i^ve you ministers more to 
your taste,* cried Evelyn. 

'< * If you can,* said Tremaine. 

Sir-William Wyiidham, the great 
Fuiten^, imd lastly, the great Fox,’ re¬ 
plied the Doctor, 

" * Fox?* exclaimed Tremaine. 

“ * Even so; for the nocte* cawrgue 
atticce wonld not have been sought at St 
Anne's Hill, with such apparent gust, 
had he not thought to mark his resent¬ 
ment against the House of Commons, 
who would not be swayed by him into a 
secession. The measure had been tried 
some sixty years before, by Sir William 
Wyndham, and lauglied at.* 

■** * Yon are prejudiced,' said Tremaine, 
* and cannot seriously think Mr Fox did 
not love his retreat* 

** *■ That I do not 8ay,’4: returned Eve¬ 
lyn, * X only mean to show that a patriot 
and a mtolstm'i whatever they may be call¬ 
ed, are jpretty .much the same toing, and 
that the . patriot mim may off in a pet 
to soUtodo as well as the miniauv man. 
Both Mr Fox viA Lord Bath came back 
when i^ey thought tW riirnUd succeed, 
inttmSMnemamier as iWd Chatham and 
Lmn TBmide;nay, X question if Sir Wil¬ 
liam Tem^e himself did not enjoy his 
Shoen and his Moor Fork the more from 
rile frequent calfo that were made upon 
him to leave them. ‘ To pnrsue our sub¬ 
ject,* conrinued Evelyn, perceiving his 
friend was, not .disposed to reply, 'one 
lover quarrels wirii bis 'mistrem, he flies 
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to his country seat, and finds pleasure in 
abusing her to the winds; another* is 
happy in her atFection, but some cruel 
papa interposes difficulties; he flies too, in 
order the better to plan, in solitude, how 
to overcome tlic said difficoitles, and 
meantime carves her name on the hark, 
and makes verses under all the trhes in 
the neighbourhood. Both find relief for 
a time, because both in foet are engaged 
in their favourite occupation: but the 
rnragS finds soon, that his sulkiness is no 
revenge; and the bkn avm6, that beip^ 
idle will not please papa i so the solitude 
hecomes irksome to both, and is gladly 
almndoncd.' 

“ * Papa understands the thing at least,' 
said Georgina laughing; * I hope not by 
experience.’ 

' Experience is Uie best mistress,* 
replied Evelyn, * and I certainly recollect 
many a retirement to a house in a wood, 
in order to ascertain better ttian I thought 
I could from herself, whetlier yomr mother 
loved me or nor. Tbone solitudes were 
charming, but short; 1 had otheiis of a 
longer dumdoh, and perhaps from'belter 
motives.* • 

“ * I did not know you were' snidt a 
disciple,’ said Tremaine. • " . - 

“ * Oh yes,* returned the' 0oetor, * X 
have often slrat myself up.* , 

« < The occasion ?' ask^ T^mdine. 

“ * Why, wisdom's sel^, you knowjr ■ 

•-'v, ' 

'OK sceksaaweetMtfrtdirditlide,, : 

Where, with her best nunc ccmIcuiputtloD, 

iihe plumes her feathers and lelH grow her wines. 

That in Uie various bustleof resort 

Were all too ruffled, attd ftotnatlmes tn^alz'd.* 

« * But seriously, it was to recover the 
hpnt of my mind—I may even say of my 
virtue>->when IhadhOen sadlydissipated, 
ns I too often was, and esse, serious¬ 

ness, books, and retired devotion, became 
absolutely necessary for my purpose.' 

“ Georgina took her fotfo^s band. 

“ * An anchoret, I protest!* tnriedTre¬ 
maine : ‘ had you lived in the fifth centu* 
ry, we should have had yottin the desert.' 

" * Indeed you would not,' returned 
Evelyn, ' for, having accomplished my 
purpose by restoring reflection, or by re* 
covering the studies I was near i^on 
losing, (in exchange, petbaps, for an 
Opera dance,) 1 sigh^ again for a com¬ 
munication with my species; and, indeed, 
often felt thankfiil to join the supper 
conversation of the people witit whohi I 
lived.' 

“ ‘ And who were they?* asked TFe- 
maine. 

“ * A mete woodmiui and hfs .wife,* 
said Evelyn, * who.oe lodge was a mile 
distant from all other habitations, except 
of rabbits and tame pheasants, and whose 
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dteerful children were not unfreiiuently 
rni acceptaide diversion to a man, who, 
wHh all bis resources, was growhtg thed 
of himself.* 

* 1 havO heard, indeed,’ said Tre¬ 
maine, *ef being « as melancholy as a lodge 
in a waiten,** but knew not how practi- 
mdly true the simile was. Yet you did 
tliis often ?' 

^ I did, and may venture to say X was 
always the better for it. Many, at least, 
are the sulyectsT examined, both in lite¬ 
rature and morals, in these xem}H)rary re¬ 
treats, and the woodman's house was to 
mo always— 

* Ifibi me rciMentU agclli.* 

“ * Your picture is at least pretty,* 
said Tromiune, ‘and I only wonder your 
secession from the world was not of long, 
er continuancei.* 

“ ‘ There was no occasion for it,*' re¬ 
turned Evelyn, * for 1 was not under any 
great disgust, like Timon; nor had I bad 
a disappointment to madness like Os- 
mUlo; nor was X under the it^usnee of 
religious melancholy, like JTerome.. I 
simply wished to -tbink, and to examine 
myself at leisure, which I could not do in 
a crowd-; and when I had done this, I 
returned to tho world.* ** 

'Hie tone of all diis, is, we think, 
mcoeediii^ly graceful, and envy no one 
who would turn hastily over such 
pages in the hope of a scene. We now 
give the promised important inter- 
view betweai Tremaine and Georgina, 
dreaded in prospeefu by them bout. 

“ Never were two people who loved, or 
did not love one another, so doconcertod 
at being left alone together, as Tremaine 
and Georgiaa. , 

Her father’s quitting the room seem¬ 
ed to plunge her into a difficulty, from 
which she could only be relieved by quit, 
ting it too; and this perha^ she would 
actually have done, had not Tremaine ga¬ 
thered courage to seat himself ckse by her; 
and trizing her hand witli that one of his 
which was free, began the <»mversalion he 
had so long m^tmed. 

‘ My dearest Georginaf said he, * suf¬ 
fer me so to call you, even though it maybe 
for the last time. Would to X ought 
add to it, my own Georgina.* 

** Gemgina left her passive lumd in hb. 
« Your excdlent fodier lias, 1 believe, 

' related to yOu the conversation I had wiUi 
him . in that eventful morning of yester¬ 
day.* 

“ * It was indeed eventful,’ sud Geor- 
' gina, looking at hia wounded hand; * and 
you must have thought me shamefullv un¬ 
grateful, Qot even yet to liave inquiiw af¬ 
ter the hand tlut so Mndly shvefl me.* 

“ ‘ Alasl’ answered Tremaine, * I 
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thought not of that when I catted the morn> 
ing eventful: I was more X xe> 

felted to what was of isrmoreemntequence 
than this trifling accident-^X alloded to 
my heart’shcet secret; ivhich, however con. 
Bcious of it, I believe nothing would hare 
torn from me, but the fear (groundjesa as 
it lias turned out) of a youngor and more 
suitable competitor for Miss Evelyn's fa. 
vour: for, bdieve me^ I tlmugbt that fa. 
vour a treasure far too rich for me —In. 
deed, it is the dearest treasure under hea. 
ven.’ 

“ Georgina felt these words in her very 
heart, over which th<^ shed a sweetness 
that was delicious, spite of all the disap. 
poiniprat which she {i»rcd might aw^t 
net.' It was perhaps this reiy sweetness 
that deprived her of the ability aither of 
answering or of withdrawing the hand, 
widch still remained in the possession, of 
Trenuune: resting the other, therefore, oh 
the back of her diair, slus leaned her cheek 
upon it, and covered her eyes with its jaet- 
ty Angers. She thus semied all ekr, and 
waited tor him to go on. 

* It is most true,’ continued he, * that 
when I surveyed your lovely beauty, join¬ 
ed to a goodness and good sense, an inno. 
cency as wdl as elegance of mind, such as 
I never saw equalled 1 thought ymiwould 
be the last best gift o( heaven to him who 
might cveutually gain you. To win, to oh. 
tain so invalutkble a blessi^, was the 
Acuity; and when I con^ered mysclfM!.! 
despaired.' 

He paused; and Oeorgina could^an. 
swer nothing with her lips; but h slight, 
involuntary, and momentary, but still per. 
ceptible return to the pressure of his liand, 
seaned to ask him why he despaired. 

“ ‘ In many things,' pursued » I 
thou^t we were alike~in nianj I wished, 
and in some I'hoped we mig^it be so. 
You opened my eyes, even more than your 
fath^, to my aefects; and my days, from 
having been a burthen to me, ran on with 
a sweetness, a lightness, such as I never 
knew dll 1 knew you.* 

Oecngina was more and more penetra- 
ted. 


My pr^imity to you,’ cOndnu^ he, 
' on all occasions, left me no doubt to what 
this was owing; and my he«^ daily and 
momentarily dial, you alone were the 
cause of it.^ 

t* Georgina whored dian s^, 
^ was a great deaf too godd; but, Htect. 
PI by all this avowH <^his a^iration and, 
nfs tendemess, a teaT i^tdded through the 
fingers that still coveted her eyes, which, 
devouzmg her at he did with he jeoatd 
not fail to perceive. 

** tits heart dilated widi joy; and a de. 
Ikiout hope, which can be imagined only 
by dtoae who have felt it; seeirm to take 
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posseedmi of him, spite of all Evelyn’s 
prognostics. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ continued he, ‘ I could have 
no doubt who and what was the sweet ano- 
dyne to the canker which consumed me— 
outof hamourwith myself, with mankind, 
and pai^icalarly I fear with womenkind, 
until my sweet and lovely neighbour re. 
deemed the whole sex, by convincing me I 
was wrong. 

“ * How deqdy (suspecting no danger or 
disappointment, where I knew not at first 
that I had presumed to form a hope,) bow 
deeply did I drink of tiiis oomfort,'tUl my 
senses were overcome; and T have waktd 
only to greater and more lasting misery 
than before.’ 

*“ Oh! Mr Tretnmc,* said Georgina, 
now finding her voice, * why all this ?>- 
what can your meaning he ?’ 

i$he stopt; and he instantly replied, 
* My meaning is, Georgina, that I cannot 
be the coxcomb to presume, tliat with such 
disparity of years between us, the friend 
and mhool companion of your father, 1 
could ever obtaip more than your esteem. 
To iospiie you with ^ose sentiments, that 
worinlh and eagerness of afibotion, whicli 
yet I should be fool enough to look for in 
the person I sought for my heart’s com. 
paniOii^o du this, I riiouM despair.’ 

Oh t if that were all!* exdahncd 
, l^eorgina, whtte a sdfied sigh, amounting 
evqi to sobbipg, prevented her from going 
on. 

. St t. i)i roy turn, my dear Georgina,’ said 
Tremrine,. * let me ask what can your 
meanipg be ?* 

^ Alastl’answered Georgina., gather, 
ing Stcength aod fortitudo to proce^ with 
her pur^^ * how little would tlie dispa. 
rity yoti talk of be, in my eyes, if there were 
no other cruel disa^^ent between us!’ 

* I will hot affect to misunderstand 
you,’ ^lied.Tremaine, 'for I liave ga. 
thej^ au flrom your father; but tell me, 
sweet gill, is it pomibla X have heard aright, 
and ftom yout own Iips~.ls it possible, (1 
beseech you to hlesS me again with the as. 
itaranee, if true,) is ft possible that 1 could 
really aspire to your love, were all these 
disagreements, vmch you call so cruel, re¬ 
moved V . 

'VGeDr|d>^' Smrnediatdy became again 
abariied, and returning to h«; former po- 
sitionv only covering ner face still more 
wifft W haijd, she asked, in a hesitating 
Mtbdued Toiee,. 

** Hoes my present briiavioui shew that 
M(' l^emofttc’s attentions can be unwcl. 
come to me 

, Tr^aineV whole frame became at 
thm words inflated with a joy which hia 
bad never known. He raised her hand 
to ids' Ups, and was very near throwing 
himself at U« feet, when he exclaimed, 
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** * Then all my soul lias deshed is ae< 
compltshed, for all otlfer difficulties are as 
nothing.’ 

^ Stop,’ said Georgina, assuming all 
her decision, and disengaging herself man 
his arms; * we must not go on ;fhuR. 
Would to heaven the difficulties you Itpeak 
of were really nothing! But my father 
has told you, and I confirm every word he 
has said, that if the tenderness you have 
avowed to me were even more dear to rac 
than T own it is, it would be impossible to 
gratify your wishes, tw my own, while you 
think of the most sacred, most awful things," 
ns I fear you do.* 

“ ‘ What,’ uMlccd Tremaine, moumftd- 
ly, ‘ has your tather represented of my 
opinions ?* 

‘ Alas! I fear he is too accurate to 
have misunderstood, and is too just to mis¬ 
represent them : and we lament, if 1 may 
presume to join myself with him on such 
an occasion, what he calls the ruin of a 
mind as to sacred things, too noble, in ave- 
rything else, not to in8|>ire every one with 
the sincorcst esteem.* 

« Has he, tlicn, related no parUcu* 
lots ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh I yes! but, I beseech you, spare 
the sorrowful account. To think that you 
own no providence, no core of thb Almigh¬ 
ty here, and stilt tesS hereafter|' me 
with terror, only, to Ik ecpudled by the 
grief of thinking that it » ybo wra' do 
this.’ 

Her agitation, from mibgled Mnow 
and tenderness, here became extreme. 

“ Tremaine was infinitely moved ; his 
love was only inoto and more excited, and 
had he not been probity its^f, he was ready 
to have fallen at her feet, and cenfiaSsed him. 
self, as to religion, of any creed she would 
be pleased to presaibe, 

“ But he teat j^dhfty and so 

wholly die reverse of hypocrisy, that to 
have gained the wmld’a treaenre, in this 
love-inspiring girl, he would not have as¬ 
sumed it for a moment. 

** * Oh! sweet and adthiraible he 
exclaimed, * sweet as thy youth, and ad- 
mirable as thy beauty, how shall I answer 
you so as to appease your distress, and 
yet preserve ray own character with you 
for the honour you allow rae i How can 
1 show you the ftaakness you deserve, 
when by doing so I probably destroy my 
hope of you for ever? HaVoyou really 
considered this matter ? is your resolution 
fixed P U it the spontaneous act of your 
deliberate mind? or is it your fataet’s 
counsel that sways you, not your Own ?* 

^ “ ‘ Oh, my own, my owh,’ replied Geor- 
gina.~.* for were it even posrible, (which 
it is not,) for thy father to have counselled 
me diffietetady, such is my horror~-ob! 
excuse me such a word—alas! that ever I 

should apply it to (me who . . * her 

emotions prevented her from finishing. 

voL. xvn. 
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“ ‘ Am 1, then- aft olijcct of hwtor to 
you, Georgina?’ 

“ * The Almighty knows my wretdied- 
ncss in using tlio word,’ retioned Oeorgi- 
na: ‘ I would„ say rather my terror, my 
grief—bat wliateTer it be, it is so strong, lest 
the guide of my mind, as well as the mas. 
ter of my heart, should lead me into such 
errors, t^t were my affection fixed beyond 
all power to move it, I should dread, and 
would rd'use to gratify it 1’ 

“ * Noble girt!' cried Tremaine; ‘ but 
surely reasonable as noble, and, if so, will 
yon not hear me ?’ 

" ‘ Oh! gladly; yes, if you will con¬ 
fess we are mistaken.’ 

“ Tremaine was severely puslied, in his 
turn. His heart’s best hope hong on die'^ 
answer he might choose to give to thU one 
question. But his truth previuled. Re- 
coveriftg, therefore, from the stru^le, he 
Content^ himself with sayitig, * ofdrat wc 
will talk farther; at pesent, I only wish 
to observe upon your fear that I should 
lead you into such errors. Whatever my 
opinions, (and I reeUy know not that i 
have been correctly represented,) think not 
I would attranpt to mislead you, or lead 
you at all. therefore, the most perfect 
freedom in your sentiments, uninfluenced 
by me; if the most solemn ptomise to ab¬ 
stain ftom even the otoertion of my own 
in your presence; in short, a sacred com- 
pOffet, that the very subject shall not even 
be mentioned between us;—this can in¬ 
sure your peace, and deliver you from 
your feats, by tlie honour you are so kind 
as to asetibb to rae, I swear to adhere to 
such a promise in oli the amplitude you 
can possibly prescribe. One exception, 
indeed, I possibly might ask of my Geor¬ 
gina, uid that is, that I might be myself 
her pupil, until her innocent nature so 
purified mine, as at least to leave do bin- 
derance from prejudice to my arriving at 
tnith. Lastly, should T r^Uy be thus 
blessed, and should our union increase the 
number of those interested, I would leave 
them all to tlie direction and tutorage of 
him in whom my Georgina would most 
confide—that excellent and pious man from 
whom she horadf derives her principles, as 
her birth.’ 

** A proposal so congenial to her et'ery 
feding, so agreeable to her widtes, so sooth¬ 
ing to her fears, so flattering to her hopm, 
so emoouraging to all her prepossessions, 
made the most vivid and visible impres¬ 
sion upon her firmness. It staggered much 
of her moiution, and had wdl nigh over- 
powered her whole purpose at once. Nor 
would, perhaps, the most virtuous, the 
most pious', have blamed, or at least tefu- 
sed to bave excused her, bad she yielded to 
terms so de^bitful to her heart. 

^ Oh! Mr Tremaine,’ ehe r^ed, in 
a hesitating, irresolute, but at the same 
time the softest voice in the world, ‘ do not 
3 7. 
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thna use your power over the heart whose 
secret you have surorised. Tempt not^ X 
implore you, the aaeclion I have owned, 
and never will deny. Rather assert the 
(i^crosity that belongs to you~-that’ dis¬ 
tinguishes you, I should say, (hmi Jtll 
other men whatever<~-and assist h poor 
weak creature, struj^ling to do what is 
right ;~-assist her against herself!* 

** ‘ Ah! dearest Georgina,’ relied Tre¬ 
maine, ‘ what an t^p^ do ^ou make! 
and how could I witlistaud it, if really 
there were anything wrong or unreason¬ 
able in my |nroposal ? But why shock me 
by the supposition, that I would tempt 
that purest of hearts to anytliing against 
itself J Why imagine that 1, who would 
'lay down my life to preserve any one 'of 
your principles, on which your honour or 
happiness depended, would, for ii sdfish 
purpose, seek to seduce those principles, or 
weaken the resolution that guarded them ^ 
Be more jost to the man whom you hare 
so exalted by your dear, your dtdkioas 
confession.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! talk not to me thus,* answered 
Georgina..—.* You task my weakness to 
withstand what you know to be your 
strength, and wludi nothing but ilcav^, 
in whose cause 1 leel 1 am a sacriiice, can 
enable me to resist,—if indeed I can resii^t 
it!’ 

^ Tremaine saw rfl his adrantago eUia- 
ted by tiie frankness of this &pe«h,-m)d.to 
his eternal honour .let it be rcoarded, ^ thM 
he did not push it in the moment; wb^ 
perhaps the victory would have hem his. 

** Rejecting an instant, he took her 
hand once more, mid with the elevation 
that was at times pexuliar to him, and at 
tlie same time a cahnness proceeding trrnn 
tlie sincerity of his purpose, ‘ My soft, yet 
noble girl,' said lie, * no ap^sl of this sort 
could ever be made to me in vain, even if 
I were not, as I am, penetrated with gra¬ 
titude for yoor kindness, and admiration at 
the honesty which has disdained to conceal 
it. Let me not thtareftire endeavour to push 
you when of[ your guard, or surprise you 
into promises which yottr reason may here¬ 
after repent. To avoid all this, and remove, 
indeed, from myself a temptation I cannot 
withstand,' allow me to propose a referaice 
of my offer to your father. In bk hands 
even the dear prejudices of yimriieart in 
my favour will surely be saf^ and should 
he decide for me, you cannot liave a fear.’ 

“ Georgina was penetuted to her heart 
at this honourable conduct. She looked at 
Tremaine with a confidence she had never . 
ventured upon before. Her eyes fixed 
themselves upon him with an expression of 
affection, indeed, but so mingled with re¬ 
spect, that it amountcrl to little short of 
veneration. It is very certain that the 
world did not seem to ner (with all his er- 
T(ni)^^U} have contained a being like 
wlm then, stood before her. 
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She could only ejaculate that he was 
the moat generous of friends, and that she 
accepted uie proposal. Nor could she deny 
herstdf to the fund embrace-on which he 
now for the first time ventured ; a ratifi- 
eatioo, as he hoped, of a comyiact which 
wottlt^ render them all in all to each other. 

** Agitated and unnerved beyond every 
thing 2ie had before experienced in her 
life, Georgina broke from his arms, yet 
with a. softness whidi only made her ten 
thousand times more his than ever. She 
entreated for time and opportunity to com¬ 
pose herselft 

“ ‘ It will do me good,’ said slic, ‘ to 
be alone for a little while, to recall my 
scattered senses, which I seem to have lost. 
Heaven kimws, 1 little thought to have 
seen this hour. It has been a bitter one to 
n\e,* 

^ It has been bitter,* said Tremaine, 
* tmd yet there have been tliitigs in it that 
have made it the sweetest of my life. Af ay 
X ijpt hope that tliis sentiment is in some 
dcgceewar<k4>ated by my adored friend r’ 

♦‘.-The words wore gratifying to Geor¬ 
gina, yet she gave a deep sigh, and loosen¬ 
ing her Itand fitom his, and repeating tliat 
what she lukd confess^ she never would 
d^y, site said it was absolutely necessary 
for Ticah to^be ^ne, 

^Hewt^fadd^ she, ‘ I am really too 
ttQridl power of my foelings,*^ 

X*<,^ietBaine, respecting her as' usual, 
told she could not express a irish that 

waenot'n cmntnand to mm; and raising 
her liand to hiii lips,-which she showed no 
disposition to oppcee, he ;dIowed her to 
retire. - 

“ InpoinL ^.faet, he had himself almost 
the-same neceHiity for solitude, if not to 
recover at least to deliberate what 

course to totouc; .His first purpose, which 
Was to his iril^id, Und lay nis proposal 
before him, he c^etdted. It is impossilde 
for him to .agrce to'it,’tboa^uhc, and then 
what beemres ef this situation, which, with 
all its uncertainties, so delights me, that 
my senses are gtdily .wilh the thought of 
it! 

In truth, strange as it may appear, 
though nothing was less determinate tlian 
Ilia pio^ct, foere was nu moment of his 
life that had ever appeared so delicious to 
him.. Buch is always the effect, when we 
love, the first avowed that our love is 
retttrn^ Dreading to lose it, Tremaine 
became absolutely afraid to meet the friend 
whom he at first so resolntdy intendetl to 
seek. He was but a few paces off, for Tre¬ 
maine had eseen him loitering within call, 
during his conference with Georgina; yet 
his heart sank, when his mind inclined him 
to join Evelyn in the garden. Longing 
therefore to be alone, to hug himself as it 
were in tlie thought that he was beloved by 
her, whom alone of all Uic world he thought 
wortli loving, and wisliing besides for time 
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io cxianinc liinisielf inorc closely lliail lie 
had^cver yet done, in order to sec wlieUicr 
he could not really in some degree approach 
the wishes of the adored of nis heart,—he 
fairly sliruuk for the moment frotn h|a.pur> 
pose, and ordering his horses to foUoir oim, 
took the road on hwt to his own park.,, 

As he passed up the avenue that led 
from tlic Iiouse, he could not, help turning 
to take a view of what was now so much 
dearer tlian ever to him* Georgina’s chani< 
her was in that front, and at the window ait 
tliat moment, reclining with her head on 
her hand, and sliowing the whitest, «td 
most graceful arm in tltc world—he beheld 
Georgina herself. 

“ Their surprise was mutually great at 
seeing eacJj other again. Georj.dna’s in 
particular; and lie could not help return* 
ing, if unly to apprise her of hU hitention 
to pass all hour or two at home, after wliidi 
he would have tlic honour of wailing upon 
her again. Blie bowed and kissed her hand, 
with the grace that always so enehauted 
him, and wliile he lingered .in sight, .at 
k-ost as lon^aa it was necessary, olmn did 
he turn to and receive greetings, the 
proofs of the mutual underst^ding which 
now infomteii thetu.’'’ 

A great deal of inis^. ft^ows this 
iicenehttt as uo jjovel-yeadct oatt be 
at a»y i^reat losddo guess wbnt the end 
of all tilts is, wo shAu tdke leave to say 
nothing of the third volume of l*xe- 
inainc, except^jndcGd> th^t Ibw novel* 
readers will find ha thetMA' of it what 
they cxiiect, and that no oi|e will find^ 
in any part of it^ anything whitdi ho 
will not be greatly the bettor fiw re^ 
ing. In tradi, we could no^uote from 
the Volume at oB, unless we quoted to 
a very great cjitent; and as to ^ving 
any idea of its conlicnta quo¬ 

tation, that & quite, utfpossible, 

CTIte greater jtMt .con^s.to of ^a* 
loguca on i^^on mid Nseptic^. 
They are in general ably and admira¬ 
bly written^ but we think out contri¬ 
butor quite right in not meddling with 
them. We mould, however; be very 
glad to see the mdtlir of them taken 
up in a separate paper.—€. N.^ 

There are many episodes scattered 
all over this novel—some cX ihetn se¬ 
rious, others humorous. , In the ddi- 
neation of socid manners as they now 
exist, we have met with nothing better 
than some tlte lighter sketches: in¬ 
deed^ one or two soenes in die second 
yolmno are quite as good as any in 3ay- 
iugstmd Doings, touching upon ground 
very siiuilar, and yet doubly amusing 
qu aecpuut of the extraordinary con- 
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trast w'liicli they prcsc'Ut to the wretn- 
ne** of the popular author of that work. 

As usual in all modem novels, there 
is abundance of stock material. All 
the subordinate cliaractcrs are, in fact, 
of this dass,—nothing can be more 
trite than the butlers, valets, house¬ 
keeper^ retired spinsters, &c. &c. &c. 
of Tremaine. But Tremaine hitnseir, 
Evelyn, and Geormna, are three dia- 
racters fiiirly entitled to the praise of 
novdty. The first and the last of them 
to that of exquisite and'original fdi- 
city. 

On the whole, wc can have no douhi 
that this work will enjoy a lasting, 
not a noisy {wpularity, and unques¬ 
tionably look forward with high hope 
and interest to the future exertions of 
the amiable and accomplished person 
(whoever tliat may be) tliat has writ¬ 
ten it.'. 

Nothing would have been easier 
than tCK quiz his book i but seeing 
real cxcellenpe in the general, wc can¬ 
not stoop to waste time upon particu¬ 
lar points of absumlity. AVc may, 
however, just hint to the author of 
Tremaine, that he who has &w ind- 
deuts, is doubly bound to have his in- 
cidentsnatural—and, if possible, new ; 
—^and, to come to lesser matters, that 
he at^hes a vast deal too much im¬ 
portance to Itours of dining, and other 
matters of that order. He says it is 
ruin to dine according to the prestHit 
fadtion, at eight o’dock, and raves 
about the superiority of the " goocl old 
hours of three or four." Did it never 
occur to the author of Tremaine, that 

A ruse 

' By any other naiuc would smell as sweet 

and tliat a pound of beef-steaks or cut¬ 
lets, with all suitable appliances, at 
three o'clock, may be called Euphmiaf 
yrotia, a lun^qm, but comes home to 
the business amt bosoms of men with 
all thesubstaui^al comforts of a dinner ? 
Transeaai 

We cannot conclude without ex¬ 
pressing qur opinion that the author 
of this work owes, in.the meanwhile, 
one duty both to himself and to the 
. public. - He must take some effbctual 
metbod to convince the world atlai^, 
whtelt he cannot expect to find equally 
candid and indulgent as we think he 
vvill allow us to have shown our¬ 
selves, that he has had no tharb in 
. tile vile and degraded quaek^y and 
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puffery with which the pubUcation of 
^roainc has been attendee^ <uid 
sometbhig of which has evra found 
means to intrude itself within the 
boards of the bode. But ff>z; this last 
circurastance^ we should have thought 
silence the proper course; , but it, we 
IVankly confess, appears to us to leave 
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a gentleinan and a man of honour no 
alternative. 

Wo shall be in no hurry, however, 
to form our ffnal decision, for we have 
little doubt the fact will turn out to 
be, that the work has been transmitted 
feom a foreign country. 


THB TWIN SISTERS. 

Fair as two lilies from one stem which spring, 

In vernal fragrance sweetly blossoming. 

And liker far in form, ana size, and hue. 

If liker could be, the Twin Sisters grew. 

Each limb, each joint, each feature could compare. 
Exact in one with wfaiat the other’s were ; 

No look, no gesture, difference of mien. 

Not e’en a speck distinctive, could be seen; 

And like as were their outward forms design'd, 

So were th’ intmial wmkings o£ the mind ; 

What could to one delight or pain impart. 

Raised the same feelings in the other’s heart; 

Now gay wi^ hope, and now with pijw mUd, 

They wept together, and together smiled. . 

If Anna spoke, ’twas often ime exprest 
The thought just forming in Mam’s breast; 

And if Maria hasten’d to pursue 

Some object, ’twas what Anna had in view.'-^ . 

No wonder,—for the same maternal pang 
Brought them to being, and they both did hang 
On the same breast, and drew the nutrient t^cam ^ , 
From the same fount; one cradle nestled them. 

Both feolick’d in gay childhood’s rapt’rous years, 
Undamp’d as yet bv life's raaturcr cores; 

Close in each other’s baby arms entwined, 

With breast to breast, and cheek on cheek rechned. 
And eyes, which beam’d infantine radiance mild. 

They seem’d of Heav’n, imd, chemb-like, they smiled. 
Together they did roam the mead oi grove. 

Chasing the ^ded butterfly, or wove. 

Of heatn. flowers wild, a wreath their brows to deck. 
Or daisy>spotted garland for the neck* 

And as raaturcr arsons o’er them came. 

And stronger glow’d within pure reason’s flame. 
Together they would scan the ipind^s wide range. 

And share of thought the grateful interchange; 
Together Nature’s Volume wide explore; 

Together Nature’s mighty God adore. 

The mountain, forest, meadow, lake, and stre.im, 

(rave varied joy. What was the wprld to them. 

Its pomp, its bustle, amdits idle toil! 

Society did tlieir enjoyments spoil,*— 

They needed not its aid—a world tlmy were 
Each to the other,—’W’‘hy aught else prefer ? 

But oft, alas! the lily, in the spring. 

Even in its prime of vernal blossoming, 

Struck at the root by some fell canker s fang, 

Fading, its beauteous head b^^s to hang— 
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So fared it with Maria j the pure red» ' . . 

SotVblended on her cheek, wa&seen to fade ; 

The tincture of her lip, of rubi^ hue, 

Where smiles once sat, now changed to sickly blue; 

No longer full of life, no longer jgsy, ' . ‘ 

With rapid strides came premature t 
Her former haunts could now no longer please, 

E’en the soft couch eould scarce procure ner ease. 

There Anna doady sat, and watra d her eye. 

Aught that could soothe or aid her to supply; 

All day she watch’d, and when the suff’rer slept, 

Hung o’er her midnight coudh, and silent wept. 

To cheer her thoughtihl bosom Anna tries— 

The spring again returns, bleak winter flies. 

Even now ine golden crocus^ are seen. 

And soon the woodlands will resume their green; 

When you are wcllj delighted we shall rove 
The wood-paths tltrough, and trim the bower we love.”— 
“Yes, Anna, flowers will bloom, and grove, and plain,. 
All dormant nature spring to life again; 

Grass clothe the ground, and blnmnns crown the tree. 

But grove or plain will bloom in i^in to me 1 
It was my hope, that as one hour began 
Our l)eings, one should measure out life's span. 

But Heaven forbids; to murmur would be vain; 

A few short year* shall make ua one again.” 

Prophetic speech! for now Ufte’a fading flame. 

Faint and more fhint, did' animate her frame ; 

Around she cast her eyes of doadly hue. 

On sorrowing friends, to bid a last adieu. 

A porting look she gave—-rfie could ho more, 

A tlirob^ long-i^wn sigh—then all was o'er! 

A thrilling pang of horrible despair 
Pierced Anna's breSst, and marr’d ail feeling there; 

Long o'er the liflaless form she silmtt stood. 

With Vacant the beauteous ruin view'd; 

TUI her feint limbs no more her weight could stay, 

And all tmeonsdous she is homo away: 

All 8t|ive to soothe and comfort her, but she 
llefus^ all com&rt*^^* What is life to me ?" * 

She cried; theh' starting, gazed with anxious eye— 

“ I come! X come!—hark I 'tis Marift’s cry— 

Sure they won't place hraf in the damp cold grave ?— 

See, worms do feed bn her—O mercy, savol— 

But yonder's 8h)o.«4iow changed, hew wondrous feir! 

And those are angel-seraj^s with her there— 

I thought I ne'er idioitM meet again with yon, < 

Give me your bmid-^ow 1 now!—adieu, adiw i” 

—Tlien fmm htn* troubled frame ftothwith the spirit flew. 
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Eveii since the days of Fox, our bitter enemics—thc servants becaine 
Wtiig and other friend of the *‘libet» the despots of the inastm. * 
ral system" , have been ^^’'^essing Haying thus liberated the worlang 
themsclv^ principally and almost ex- classes from surveillance and control 
elusively to the jower orth^. They —having thus filled them with scorn 
have passed by the better classes—the of their employers—the next step to be 
educated /TcojJle—in. scorn, and have taken was to put them under pro- 
called ttpon the poor and ignorant— per instruction ; and therefore Mr 
the ttacd^ecafet^y?eoja^^—to decide on the Brougham supplies a scheme for the 
most intricate constitutional questions, purpose. It would have been cxceed- 
and the most complicated matters of mgly impolitic to have given to his 
genial policy. To discover tlieir rea- iiamphlct its proper name—to have 
sons, we have only to look at what they called it a plan for finming the labour- 
liave advocated; and to form a proper ing orders into a disaffected and ungo- 
opinion of their conduct, we have only vemable faction—consequently itbc ars 
to place before us what was done by the seductive title—Practical Obser- 

the people” in Um days of Radical- vations u]K>n the Education of the 
ii^. The general newspaper ^atdjhus- People.” It is, in respect of its osten- 
tings appeals, which were so pbtcnt a sible obj^^ a very sorry petfiarraance, 
few years since, have lost their power, and alfogetherunworiby of the talents 
and therefcare a new system is in course of its ai^or.; Looked at as a scheme, 
of establishment. This system is far it is miserably romantic and defective; 
more mentifio and dalxnrafe than, the .^and rcKarded as the histen-y of an ex- 
old one, and it will pi^ucc' 4^ven perimej^t, £t witl&dds nearly all the 
greater mischlcCi^ if it meet witlt no that could render it satis- 

molestation. , " fiujtory. The idiilosc^her and the 

Our men of liberality follow .a..pr$^ rstateatasn would be aslmmed of it from 
dlgious variety <rf callu)^^.lth^are, its harrow, paltry,eirroneous, and mis- 
among other things, pontimdsocoBO- chletroua Pinions; «ud the writer of 
mists ; smd in this character they have ^niuewould disown it, from i ts heavy, 
contrived to sqiarate die ^boupers multy, and ineoircct diction. It is, 
from their eiuployers, and to plaee^e however, ip spirit and tendency, what 
latter in tbo power of the former. 'Hie eveiy^ ope who is acquainted witli the 
old opinion that the servant ought to l^rhed igehtleroan's general conduct, 
be dependent upmi, and under the wouR look for; mid it is perhaps well 
control of, the master, is thrown to the enough isolated for promoting its 
dews, to make way ibr the new and in-> real 

faltible (me^ that tlie master ought to W# are qaitc sure that we are as 
be dependent upon, and under the frieiMllyf^^toe instruction of the work- 
control of, the servant. The repeal of ing Mr Rxougham; and we 

the Combination Laws was a master- strongly suspect tibat we are much 
stroke in these sagacious people. It mcfo iK)* . We^ bowev^, differ from 
formed the mass iff the labourers in die hina m idmestcovury essential point of 
raanufrteturing di^icts <ff the three . the cannot be ignorant 

kingdoms, into connected fttaodatums, that the educatiitg of the working 
and rendaed th^. aol ^h^rdy indc- aditfy. of a great nadon is a thing widi- 
pendent, but the iheir outpreoede»t,tmd on which experience 

ploycrs. While ifids '0tmi step throws no save what is abtind- 
ivas taking, our political econotpists abdy discomrsging. We cannot be ig- 
carefrtlly mkd the labours, wits-the rnorcnt that hitherto, wbenWer the 
conviction that their employer^ were. *lb#er jd^n of any great state have 
their tyrants and h&diritl enemies; and dbddnea a tpaattcring of knowledge, 
of cOttiwc no sooner the lavas lov they have generally used it to produce 
pealedi than the i^wo diiss<^ became , natumal ruin. We cannot be i^ioraut, 


* Fraetti^l Obsenratietfi npon tlie 'Education of dto^ .^bple^ addbreseed to the 
Working CfctsRcs and tbeh Employers. By H. Btoupam, Esq.- M.]R F.U.S. 
.London, 1885.^ 
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when wc look at our factions, that the Holding this we say to be incontro- 
lower orders will Ije surrounded with vertible, we very naturally aak, Who 
{>crnicious as well as beneficial instruo and what are those who arc in^estly 
tors; and when wo look at human iia't exalting thems^ves into the directors- 
ture, wc cannot be ignorant that tliey general of the ** education of the peo- 
will generally prefer the former* We pie?* One is Mr Brougham, ah Op-' 
cannot be ignorant, that if in our en- poaitiou-le'ader iu the Houso of €om- 
deavQurs to educate the working orders mona } n political writer in the £din- 
we injure their industry and morals, but|^ feeview ; a lawyer ; and, with- 
und give them tastes and habits dis- out question, the most fanatical and 
cordant with tlicir situations in life, we outnraeons party-man in the three 
do both them and the empim very gric- kingdoms. Anotlier, it seems, is a Mr 
vous disservice. These arc facts which Place, one of the writers of the West- 
no “ liberality” can im]^ch, which minster Review* And a third, it ap- 
are above controversy; they convince pears, is Sir F. Burdett, anothor f)ppo- 
us, that however desirable the edu* sition-leader in Parliament, and, next 
cation of the pec^le” may be, it is a to Mr Brougham, the most fanatical 
thingwhich.by mismanagement^mj^ht and outragams party-man in these 
be rendered destructive to the nation; realms. These are assisted by various 
and tliercfcve that it ought to be com- Other members of the Fox. and Ben- 
menced and proceeded in with tbe-ut- tham schools. If these men were 
most caution and wisdom—diat those meridy theaedve opponents of the mi- 
wdio take tlie lead in it ought to be |be nistry, would positively disqualify 
objects of very great jealousy and an- them Ibrdfrectiiigtheeducation of the 
remitting w'atchfulness to both the go- people; they are not only this, but 
vernmeut and the country at.krge; they are likewise the active enemies of 
Mr Brougham is so far from bein^^ a very large portion of ouir politick and 
cognizant of these fiwUis, that be buikhi sOcim system. Wc suspect that not half 
upon the reverse thronghout bis paih- . of Mr Brougham's creed is before the 
plilet. Ho flounders diong at a futiems world; but, however, we know suffi- 
vate, and can see danger bt ttdthiftg, cient of it for our present purpose. On 
save the intermeddling of the goy&m* a](grisit qpe^oiis he difters from the 
inent and the upper classes. The leonr- leauing Whi^,hypushing his opinions 
ed gentleman is, uotwithstiniding,cflli:- mnchfarther intotiberalism than they 
cd a .statesman. * , , do. In flic present session, lie has in- 

1'Iiinking os we have stated, we in directly hela up those to derision who 
the first phice hold it to bo incontro- dissent from the opinions of Thomas 
vertihle that all party-leoders—aUvio- Paine; and he rcgolarly supports 
lent party-men—all innovators—all everything that the Liberals call for. 
tpchcra of tilings that tend to revolu- We need hot enlarge on the party crewl 
tioii—all who a.ssail our conatitntioii of the Westminster Reviewers; and in 
and general system—should be scru- r^ard to Burdett, we need only say, 
pulously prevented from interfering in that he is the father of Radicalism, ami 
any shape with the ** educatioii of the the advocate of universal suflVage ami 
lieoplc.”' Wc make no ekeeptions; we annual parliaments. These men can 
apply this to Ai.i. parties. Sttdt men touch no earthly subject without taint- 
may be very wise and able; they- may ing it with party politics; they can say 
contend for thinp that are very neegs- and do nothing without attempting to 
sary ; but stiR they oUgbt, on no oc- make .prm^lytes; their whole history 
count, to become tim schoolmasters of proves that they would not bestow a 
the people. They would j^iiift of no- thought on the education of the people, 
tiling but making prosdytasto this if they did not exp^t it to enable them 
tlicy would make all tuition subser- to fill tlie people with their party opi- 
vient; and instead of educating the nions. 

people, they would fill them with p.arty We of course maintain, tlwt if such 

tlelusion and rancour, and combine men Messiesure Brougham, Bur- 
Ihem with politicid faction. The opi- dett, Place, and Co., be suffered to di- 
nions and schemes of these persons are rect the education of the people, they 
things to hQ judged of by the educaial, will pervert it into the misleading and 
but not to be taught to the uneducated, deluding of the peo^ie—into a naflonal 
who cannot iiossibly decide whether enrse; we inaintam that Such men 
they be right or wrong, ought to be driven by the voice of the 




country from intcnn^dling Mrith the be “ the great agents in accomplish- 
education of the people^ or that such tlie work of their own ini^truc- 
education ou^t, on no account, to be tion,” ami when they are to accom- 
commenoed; we maintain, that to be plisb tins principally by voluntary 
successful and beneifiml, tins eduea- rrading, it must be proved to us that 
* cation must be emlusively in the hwds they rOad and understand, before 
(rf men who stand aloof from pw^— cw bdieve that they can be rea- 

who have no party Interests—and who sonahly w^ educated, 
are without hmiptation--^ pervert it It Is unquestionable, that the natu- 
inio an instrument of evil. ral' powers of the poor are quite equal 

We will now open the pamphlet— to those of tlte rich; and it is alike 
** I bc^n by assuming, that there unquestionable, that th^ are not more 
is no class of the comitiumty so en- than equal. The same variety in na- 
tirely oeeupi(^ with dabour, as not to tural taste and capacity is to be found 
have au hour or two every other day, among the working dasses which is 
at leas^ to bestow upon the pleasure to be met with among the upper ones, 
and improvement to be derived from Now, how stands the question with 
reading—or so poor as not to have the men, in general, touching the love of 
means of contributing something to- reading? ' Perhaps cnie in fifty shows 
wards purchasing this ^tifieaUon.” a decided passion for books from his 
It IS, no doubt, inamfest fhat the childhood—perhaps one in twenty is 
people themselves must be tbd great led to love generd reading by natural 
agents in accomplishing, the work of biaaandlud>U conjoined—perhaps one 
their own instruction. IPkiless they iU ten b^omes a plod^ng, mechaiii- 
deeply feel the usefulness of know- cal, geahral for uie sake of 

ledge, and resolve to make some sa- improvtoent, although he Ims scarce- 
crifices for the acquidtion of it, there any itaturar taste for reading—^i)er- 

can be no reasonable prospect of this hops nne i^ three finds pleasure in 
grand oh^ect bemg attotned."—But, ret^ng bodis of ainuiwmeDt, but can- 
althouf^ tbo people must be the soumq hot look into those of a different kind 
and the instruments of their own im- mthout frdling adeep—and perhaps 
provement, th^ may be essentidly three-fifrhs of Uie people at large hav<.^ 
aided in thdr efforts to instruct them- uo'^ relish of reading, and cannot ac- 
sclves.”—^* Their difficulties may all quire any, so iar, at least, as regards 
be clas^ under one or otlier of two works of general instruction, 
heads-^want of ntemej, and want of A strong thirst for the acquisition 
time.’* of general knowledge can only spring 

Thus speaks Mr Brougham, and frcm such a share of natural ability 
this forms his ground-work. He dow Ss very few men are'endowed with, 
not inquire whetlier the people have and wtdioni this thirst, men will nc- 
genetally a natural relish of reading ver read what is' necessary for educa- 
—m whet^F, if they have not, it be tion, when their reading is altogether 


whether they, in general, possess 
suffident capacity to understand and 
tom to profit wh^ they may read—or 
whether the bulk of them are capable 
of being educated by such mmms as 
may exist, or be created fbr the pur-> 
pose. On these matters heissilenti 
This is, vre think, a radical defect in 
his publication; in our pow judg¬ 
ment, a statesman and philosopher 
woi^ never have dreamt of pub¬ 
lishing a line on the ^Education of the 
People, without giving these things a 
very amnle ducusiaoU, in order to ob¬ 
tain a sfi^ foundation for bis scJieme. 
Whatever may be Mr Brougham*s re-' 
putation, be cannot satisfy us on a 
.^wbjrct like this with assumptions and 
' tiKmions. When the people, are to 


the abUity tnunderstand, or there will 
not be the wBl tnread; and the mass 
of books, putting aside those of mere 
amusement, are above the understand¬ 
ing of the mass of mankind. A man, 
a poor va*. wh one, n^ust 

rem a.'grdtt>deal'before be can com¬ 
prehend tbs style and allusions, and 
r^ish the tboi^hts, of our best wri¬ 
ters. In addition to this, he must have 
8 vmry strong mommy, great powers 
of p^ception and indigent, and very 
accurate taste, or ms reading win ren¬ 
der him but little service. Many men 
of great genius have been unable to 
force themselves into the acquisition 
of general, and more especiallT of 
scientific, knowledge. 'Ihe working 
classes are compelled to devote at least 
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twelve hours per day to labour, aud aud render!^ hla £irttiec reading a 
they must either not read at all, or de- matter of imperioua necessity ^ 


vote those moments to reading whiph 
are thought to he necessary for due 
recreation and rest. Even if they 
possessed the requisite powers of Un« 
derstanding, it cannot be expeded 
that, with the fatigue of twelve or 
tbnrteen hours of severe ^bour upon 
them, they would devote 'their scrsma 
of leisure to reading, if they should 
not either find it to be the moat plea¬ 
sant amusement within their reach, 
or feel it to be beneficial to their per- 
Tionul profit! With regard to amuse¬ 
ment, there is, and for ever will be, 
tile utmost difi’erence of taste touch¬ 
ing it; to the few, reading will be 
the moat pleasant amusement; to the 
niany, it will be a stupifying toil not 
to be thougiit of. In respect of per¬ 
sonal profit, certain of the mechanics 
may be impelled by their, avocation.^ 
to study one or other of the sciences, 
though not to read for general know¬ 
ledge ; but the lower artbuma, and the 
mass of the labourers, comprehending 
together the chief portion of the work¬ 
ing classes, will find nothing in books 
iMjnnected with their calling, they 
will have no reason to hope mi/lt they 
C4in better their condition by read¬ 
ing, and very few of wdl read' 
at alU 

Why is Mr Brougham a great read¬ 
er? He was bom with a taste f<a 
books, and the powers of mind neces¬ 
sary for understanding them. Instead 
of having to acqwre bis education 
after he began the world, and after 
his memory and other faculties were 
blunted by bodily labour, age, and 
the want of proper exercise, he was 
fully instructed in his youth, and he 
could comprehend any book whatever 
when he entored upmi his profcKion. 
His avocations have been constantly 
of a nature to atimulate him to pur¬ 
sue general knowledge, and to assist 
him in the pursuit. He. is a lawyer, 
a refiewer, a pamphleteer, a party- 
leader in the House -of Commons, a 


But 

whatever his' advantages may have 
been in carl^ and whatever his 
avoeatitms may be, be would not be a 
man of much reading if he had not 
received; ^from nature a literary ge¬ 
nius ihiu good abilities. Now, what 
is the case with the generality of 
working men? They are, by nature, 
men of no literary genius, and of or¬ 
dinary capaeity—they are .put to call- 
ings which compel them to devote 
to labonr almost every ntoment of 
their lives that is not wanted for rest, 
before they acquire sufficient know¬ 
ledge of their native language to be 
able to understand weD-written books. 
Their avocations call for no reading— 
rivet the mind on things that are hos¬ 
tile to it—atFord no scope for the era- 
fdoyincnt of knowledge, and are often 
very injurious to the memory, and the 
intellectual powers generally; and they 
can only find reading to be a toil, while 
they are anxious to spend their little 
leisure in iuntisement. It would be 
contrary to the laws of natore' if Mr 
Brougham were not, and if the gene¬ 
rality of readers were, partial to rcad- 

ing. 

What we have said is abundantly 
proved, not' only by other testimony, 
but by Mr Brougham's pamphlet. The 
learned gentleman’s scheme is to form 
the working classes into Book CUibs, 
ot Raiding Societies.” This scheme, 
it seems, was carried into efiPcct in 
Glasgow about twenty-five years ago ; 
although it has been so long in ojicra- 
tion thare, it appears that not more 
than one-tenth, tar one-fiftcenth, of tlic 
working classes liave associated toge- 
.ther for purposes of reading and edu¬ 
cation. In l^inburgh, the proportion 
is not greater. In London, about a 
thousa^ working men are members 
of the Mechanics' Institute ; that is, 
^haps, about one in two hundred. 
In liverpool, the number of working 
readers seems to be perhaps ono in 
sixty or eighty. And it doM not ap¬ 


eandidate for the higher kind of of- pear, that in any of the places specifi- 


ficc, See. See,; -and, in all these cha< 
ractors, the possession of such know¬ 
ledge is of tue fimt importance in re¬ 
gard to both fame and. profit. His 
various occupations are, in reality, the 
acquisition and use of general know¬ 
ledge. When he is not reading, he is 
repeating, reasoning upon, or odier- 


ed by Mr Brougham, more than one 
In ten of the working dasses can be 
induced to read. It must be remem¬ 
bered, that a working man must be a 
membmr a reading society many 
years before he can be said to be edu¬ 
cated, He can only, according to 
Mr Broi^bam himself, devote, six or 


wise employing, what he has read; mght hours in the week to reading; 
VoL. XVU. 4 A 
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and read—^iiot study, and commit in 
ffubstance to niemory<^but hazily read 
between ten and eleven volxunes in 
the yean Of course he cannot read in 
cftcct one day in the week, or twenty-- 
six days in the year; and with l^not- 
ed faculties, and a mind distracted 
with the cares of life, he must be 
from fourteen to twenty years in read¬ 
ing that which a young man of unin¬ 
jured powers^ and free from the anxie¬ 
ties of bnuncss and labour, will read 
in a dngle year. These reading socie¬ 
ties, therefore, cannot l)e like schools 
or universities, which impart etlnca- 
tiou in » few years. The members, 
must belong to them for life, or reap 
very little prodt from tlicm, and this 
justifies our calculations. . 

It is now of importance to know- 
what those members of the winking 
classes are who form these reading so¬ 
cieties. Mr Brougham does not pro¬ 
fess to make any imtinction j lie cloos 
not say that this portion, or the odier, 
of the people cannot be educated ; ho 
asserts, that ^is scheme will edu¬ 
cate" the idufieot the working classes. 
Certain of bin Coa^itors, indeed, say 
that it is only practieabie to educate 
the inhabitants of cities and towns j 
and they thus doom the hulk of the 
people to eternal ignorance j.<but here 
they are opposed to the ivorlhy law¬ 
yer. What he says, however, touch¬ 
ing the country population, is any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. • He speaks of 
parish, cottage, and itinerant libra-, 
ries, having been established lit Eng¬ 
land and Scotland amidst the pea¬ 
santry ; but he gives no information 
in r^pect of Ulc rank of the readers ; 
and We, therefore, suspect that these 
consisi chiefly of the farmers, the 
small gentry, and the tradesmen. Uc 
evidently cares not a straw—we shall 
by and by guess at his reasons—for 
the educaUon of the country people; 
and hi» attention is prinnpallyjdirectr 
ed to that of the people of cities .'and 
towns. Now, what arc the xnemb^^rs 
of the city and town riding aoeie- 
ties? Almost exclusively mechanics. 
The associations throughout are call¬ 
ed Mechanics’ Institutions, or Meeha- 
nies' «xd Apprentice^'Tiibra^s, or 
Mechanics’ and Apj^ntiees' Libraries 
and Imdtuhs; and their names, 
tlmrefcnre, declare, that labourers are 
virtually excluded, and have nothing 
to ^ with them. It is not Said that 
a single labonrer can be found among 


the members of any of them; and tlm 
education whicli they profess to give 
is niincipally such as can only be use¬ 
ful to the higher classes of mechanics. 

It is* not necessary for us to prove, 
that tile labourers, and those members- 
of tew tmdes, who, as well as the la¬ 
bourers, are excluded, of I^ondoH,. 
Liverpool, (Jiasgow, and the other 
places, where these Mechahies’ Institu¬ 
tions have been eatablished, form the 
vast overwhelming inttinrity of tlic* 
working cbisses. We may say, that 
tiiey BIO in pi'oportion to the lugher 
classes of mechanics, as three, four, 
ajwl five to one. Now Mr Brougham 
cannot be ignorant of this; lie must 
know, that notwithstandii^ his boasts, 
no effective provision has been made 
in any of these places for educating 
the mass of the working classes; he 
must be aware, that, in London, the- 
Institution of which be is a member 
does, not number among its “ stu¬ 
dents" a single labourer, not wi tlistand- 
ing tlie mynuds that surround it; that 
its very name implies that it is not 
meant finr labourers; mid that the 
education which It imparts, is as iU- 
adftpted as poosibic to the needs ami- 
r!omprchcn«ion of the labourer. Mr 
BrougWm, we say, cannot possibly lie 
unacquainted vfith this; and yet, in 
this pamphlet, which professes to un¬ 
fold a plan for educating tiie w/ioie of 
the wooing ckwiscii, he never mentions- 
the labourers and lower artiaans of 
tlic.motrcpolis ami other large placi-s, 
and lie labours , to prmluce the belief 
that these mechanic iuslitutions arc 
educating nU the woiking classes. 

As Mr Brougham's scheme of edu- 
cition thus practically . leaves fuU 
three-fourth® of tlie working classes of 
large place® without any education at 
all, we wfil now ascertain which needs 
education the most—the quarter to 
wHteh ‘te is ^ tive three quar- 

terse to whi^it i$. denied. The liigher 
classes of mei^nies, those whom the 
learned g«atl^an’s scheme will e,j- 
chtHiKhf ctiu<^to;j. are almost wholly 
the children of decent parents, who 
liave been- tolerably well broi^ht up. 
The better tn^es-require a premium 
with’ an apprentice, which none hut 
parents who have a little money car* 
pay ; whetiier premium be, or be not, 
required, the parents have to supply 
the apprentice with clothes and poc¬ 
ket-money during hi® apprenticeship; 
and a master wili rarely take a boy aa 
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an apprentice who lias' not ret^Lved 
tsiich mathematical or other instiuci* 
tion as his trade calls for. In .addi¬ 
tion, scarcely any one will take a dull, 
blupid boy, as an apprentice, on any 
terms. The meclianlcB in qtieatlQn, 
therefore, when children, are ‘rea^^a- 
bly w'cll hitoH'd; they %re several 
years at school; and they are ejected 
for tlic gotwlness of their parts. When 
they leavelioine, they enter the fami¬ 
lies of respectable masters, who guu'd 
their morals, and put many means 
into their hands for acquiritig k»ow- 
lalge. When their apprenticeship ex¬ 
pires, they obtain wages, wHeh place 
tliera »iuitc abo\'c the rest of the work¬ 
ing cla.sses. We suppose that the me¬ 
chanics who belong to the liOiidbu Jn- 
{•tilutiuii have all from e%hty to two 
hundred pounds per annum income j 
the massof-thein, taking into account 
not only wages, but dtess, and manner 
of living, have far better irieomos than 
the mass of our officers, officiating 
clergymen, dse. ifec. The greater 
•part of them/ between the ages of SS 
and 40, become masters; get mto good 
society; awl arc enabled. iO'obtain 
bookif, and to resort to anv aowces of 
knowledge they pleasp. TiitBse, iffim- 
tbro, whom Jlr Brougham Isrftl edTi- 
■cate, are precisely those mcmWrs 
the working classes who need Ha as¬ 
sistance the least, and wlm would be 
intelligent and good members of so¬ 
ciety without him and his Institutions'. 

Let us now look at those whom the 
learned geutlemanV scheme excludes 
~at the laboiucrs and low artisans— 
in truth, at the great bbdy of tlie work¬ 
ing classes. These arc generally the 
offspring of very poor and ignewant, 
and often of vary profligate ifarents* 
While children, they arc taught sdarec"* 
ly anything at home, maljy of them 
are not put to school afaH, and those 
who arc sent thither, are perhaps ta¬ 
ken away again as soon they can 
Stamm cr through- the UeiE^ng’^mado«< 
Ensy. They leave IteBte 4rlten 
are little better titan batbarians, to'go¬ 
to luastem; who ‘take ^aTl of 
their 'morals, and who nterelj ‘'feach 
them to labour. They hSte im’liiteans 
of getting into oUter company flf 4 n,the 
lowest and the most ij^branVll and 
they continue through nib at the bot¬ 
tom of society. They jtfre;'therefore, 
precisely that portknt the Working 
classes who are the most ignorant— 
whose need of good mstructioii is the 


most urgent; knd who are the hiost 
destitute of the chl'acity and means 
heceesary for instructing themselves 
without asslstenee. 

Now, if 53t^ Brougham, Dr Birk- 
beck,'atid Co. be reallyauxioUs for the 
edueatfoti 'of the working classes gene¬ 
rally, why do they in London jwws by 
the tens m tbom^nds of coal-heavers, 
carmen, dustmen, bricklayers, labour¬ 
ers, j^rters, and servants and labomrers 
■of all descriptions, tailors, slioemadcers, 
&c. dee. in order to educate the better 
mechanic—men w hp* in comiMrison, 
are educated already ? Kecouimcnda- 
tiens to read cheap bodks, and to form 
themselves into reading clubs,'wili no 
more suffice for tire former than the 
latter. Wliy do not these •gentlemen 
devote their time and therr money to 
the fonnatiou in ilifferent parts of the 
nietropoiis of reading societies among 
the labourers and lower artizans, as 
well as to the formation of mcclianics* 
ittsUtutionis among the higher mecha¬ 
nics ? Why do they not specially re¬ 
commend,the ffirmatioii bf such socie¬ 
ties in other large places, as Well as of 
such in^tntions ? Why do drey give 
only wdrthlew advice to the labtmrers, 
when they give time and money 
to the mechanics ? And why do they 
in eflect {nrodaim to the world that 
they are mucating the woikitig elassc.s 
gcnendly by their mechanics' institu- 
tioDs, wltcu they know that these in¬ 
stitutions are not educating one-huu- 
dredth part of the working classes of 
the nation, and that they leave the re¬ 
maining ninety-nine hundredths with¬ 
out taking any cflectual means for 
educating them f We cannot tell; but 
we edn discover that this education- 
scheme is at present as much a bubble 
as any scheme that can be found in 
the money-market. 

'Wc wmI now travel a little ffirthcr 
into Afr Broui|h«nt*s pamphlet. In 
arguing tl^t the lUoDcy and time oC 
the Working ordens shduld be econo¬ 
mist as niudi as pomble, Ire reCom- 
mchdv^ the’encouragement of cheap 
pubheationa. Ilesays—' 

■ ** limd ddlm Bussell, in his Hciilent 
and instructive speech upon patiia- 
mcniat^ V^nu, ddivered in 18^J3, 
stated, that aU establldunent was com- 
mdioed a tew years ago by a number 
of indiyiduds, widi u capital of hot 
less dian a million, for the purpose of 
printing standard wtyrks at a cheap 
rato'; and he aiUded that ithad been 
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very mach choked by one of those 
acts for the suppression of knowledget 
whi^ were paswd in 1819^ although 
one of its rmea was not to allow the 
venders of its works to sell any book 
on the TOlitical controversies of the 
day. 7ne only part of this pbm, tohich 
appears at. all (Mecthmable is the re¬ 
striction uponpoUtics.’*-—** Why, then* 
may hot every topic of politics, party 
as utcU CIS general, be treated of in 
cheim publi^tions —** The abuses 
which* through time, have crepi into 
the praetice of the const itution<-~-the 
erriws committed in its administration, 
and the improvements which a chan^ 
of cireumsianees require even in its 
principles, may mosijitly be expounded 
in the same manner. And if any man, 
or set of men, deny the existence of 
such abuses, see no error in ,the con> 
duct of those who adminhtet the go* 
vernment, and r^;ard all innovatioo 
upon its {uinciples as pemiciaus, thev 
may propagate their doctrints through 
the like ch^neh Cheap works being 
furaiidied, the choice of them may be 
left to 4ie readera.” 

For the itahes oontuned in this ex* 
tract, we are acoountablg; oox leaders 
wiU divine our reasons tor mpioying 

theui.^ luun* 1 * 

ly acyres^ to the working classes and 
their employe’s; its sulnect |s that 




education for adults which shall with* 
hold information on these &ings will 
be highly defective: to prove this, we 
need only point to the pernicious mis¬ 
representations which are daily dealt 
out to the peoplerespecting them, and 
which can only be rendered harmless 
by proper knowledge. Wo would, 
however, cmiUncthis instruction strict¬ 
ly to geiieral j^olitics. It should con¬ 
sist vmoUy 01 nuked facte, of accurate 
description, of things untouched by, 
and above the reach of, controversy. 
It should not comprehend a single 
word belonging to party ; it should be 
instruction, and nothing else. 

Our wor^y lawyer, however, insists 
that, to educate the working classes, 
they must be made acquainted with 
every topic of party-politics by means 
of cheap publications. He maintains 
this by tile most wretched rea.soning 
that was ever employed in aid of a 
doubtful proposition. Our refutation 
shall be dedinve. What is education ? 
To eduoate a man, we must commu- 
bieste to him knowledge—we must 
pljMe brfOre him. truths, demonstra* 
tibns, things that are not controverted 
—we must treat him as a pupih: and 
not St a judge. If we fill Iwn with 
errors and f^seboods, we ddude, but 
we do not educate him. Now, what 
are |)atty;poUtica at the best ? Contro¬ 
versies, disputes when a matter loses 




of the peoide, and siiU he here lauds 
a speech in favour of that which was 
MO long the stalking-horse of revolu¬ 
tion, and gives his readers to under¬ 
stand that the enactments which the 
dqdosrableevente of 1819 rendered ne¬ 
cessary, were acts for tlie sujpiwession 
of knowledge." So impossibm it is for 
p^y-bigote to touch any question 
without taintingjit withpartYrpolitics. 
We need not say that his dmng this 
is perfectly gratuitous, and it is not 
necessary tor us to hold it up tp the 
disgust M every h(mfStt^t{i|ena to the 
dlttcation of the pec^fo. 

We are so far nvtmt bdim hostile^ to 
the instruetioh cd^. the woriUDg dbsses 
jn general polities, diat we tmnlc It a. 
matter greatlv to bedesired, iWe vriish 
from cm souls, that ev^ man in the 
natipo vnmld Im made acqu^ted with 
the principles and werkh^ of the in¬ 
stitution, with the points of d^Hbenee 
* men it and the forms of gevern- 
it of othteretateis, and with public 


110 l6U|^ toTarty-politics. They arc 
the weapons with which bodies of men 
conteno against each other for personal 
benefit, and they notorionsly compre¬ 
hend a vast portion of gross misrejtre- 
sentationana falselioodon those points 
bn which it is of the first importance 
that all men should be correctly in¬ 
formed. Yet, in Mr Brougham’s judg¬ 
ment, party-politics, that is, the igno- 
xanceand ;^fl^cy, the scurrility and 
untruth,, the tiangerous schemes and 
doctrines of .oar factious writers, ore to 
Wefammb^.d^wn the throats of our 
ignoTani^:i|^k^ classes as educations 
.to cdttcate J^^ridng man, we must 
-put into htohimakriiewT^ such 
’ Cobtett, and 

INfoaigl^, Bentham, and 

. Et&y cme knows that party-politics 
are not now Vvhat they, were formerly. 
Titey no-leave untouched the 
comtitatioii,n^W8, and rriigim—the 
institutions midjgeneral principle of 
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they raise, are, in amount, whether 
these shall or shall not be alta%d, re¬ 
versed, or destroyed. Before the lower 
orders are instructed—while they are, 
even uccordinato theadmiaiion of Mr 
Brougham and his Mends, in the most 
deplorable ignorance—they are to have 
publications put into'tbeirnandswhich 
will make them furious pnrdzans on 
questions like these- Our ploughmen, 
weavers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. af¬ 
ter dnii^ing the labours of tbe day, 
arc to congregate together in the even¬ 
ing to educate themselves by deciding, 
not merely upon public abuses, and 
the errors'of the ministry, but upon 
the changes necessary to ^ made in 
tlic principles of the constitution. If 
these changes do not mean revoludoa, 
they can have tjp meaning; tbe con¬ 
stitution would indeed be a miraculous 
tiling if its principles could be changed 
without chanmng its shape and lett^. 
If Mr Brougham be a political author 
rity, the term ** unconstitutional,’' 
which is BO eternally used by our po¬ 
liticians, ou^t to lie no more heard 
of: it is commcmly employed to point 
out something that is contraiy to the 
principles of tbe constitution, and b^ 
hold! these principles arc themselveB 
erroneous^ If Mr Broughani be a 
statesman and a plulosopher,those who 
are grossly ignorant of men and thiiq^s-, 
who are the most destitute of means of 
information, who are in the Idghest 
degree ercdulotts and passionate, and 
who comprehend the {dtysical strength 
of the country, are most dt- and proper 
jiersons to be enqiloyed in taking to 
pieces and re-casting the laws and 
constitution. The learned individual 
does not say that these uneducated and 
of course ignorant mechanics, are to 
hear both sides, ob^ no! Tbe existence 
of the abuses, the errors, and the ne¬ 
cessity for the changes he ammes to 
be free from doubt; if, however, any 
plan, or body of nien, deny it, they may 
oppose to the cheap wtWKS that assert 
it, other clieap worn contd^diig thrir 
denial, and then—!what?W-^* >.jQheap 
works being fbmished, tlie choice of 
Uicm may be left to thereadei^' The 
readers may ehoosc between^ but not 
read bodi; they mk^ be m^e partis 
zans, but they must not tidee nietoures 
for ascortaini^ the ^th. 

Now, whatmakeaMr Brougham, 
one of the most inUd^mnt of men 
wards those who ^<^9^ from him, so 


excessively liberal as to permit hia 
** students” to choose between the ri¬ 
val ^eap works ? He knows perfect¬ 
ly well whi<di side they would take. 
In parfy-politiCs one party professes 
to be the exclusive friend of the wmrk- 
ing classei; it pretends to watch over 
their interests, and to fight their bat¬ 
tles { it is constantly their sycophant 
and the slanderer of the upper ranks, 
and it always represents its opponmit 
to be their enemy. This opponent, 
though it callii itself the friend of the 
lower orders, ever stands forward as 
the defender of the upper ones. In 
addition to this, tbe sentiments of the 
one side we far more palatable to the 
ignorant than those of the other. Thia 
hasprodttced its natural effects. Tory 
publications have no drculation what¬ 
ever among the working classes, aud 
they esnnot, in the nature of things, 
atiyi Mr Brougham is 
aware of this; he knows that the 
lower orders have been separated from, 
and filled with party-enmity towards, 
the upper ones; and that it ist as cer¬ 
tain that they* will prefw the Whig 
and Benthamite cheap works to the 
Tory ones, as that dsie.WMg will pre¬ 
fix the Morn'tng Chronicle to the Cou¬ 
rier, or the Catholic, Cobbett’s Be^s- 
tor to John Bull. If evidenee of this 
were neceissacy, -flic pamphlet fur¬ 
nishes ik . Mr Brougham Says of 
Hume'sHietory—It is to be regret¬ 
ted that any edirion of this j^ular 
work should ever be published with¬ 
out notes, to warn the reader of the 
author’s partiality when moved by the 
interest of civil and ecclesiastical con¬ 
troversy, and his careless and fanciful 
narrative, when occupied with other 
events." Now the very man who thus 
declares that a sober historical work 
of high reputation, a work relating to 

S ast amek, not misrepresenting for in- 
ividual or party benefit, and only ex¬ 
hibiting a comparatively slight^ h*nge 
of party-colouring, ought not to circu¬ 
late even among the educated, irids- 
01 ^ lihjtcs to vram the readeta of the 
atithofa paTty-biaa<^tbc very man who 
does this, insists at the asme tdoment 
that tW Edinburgh and Westminster 
Raviefvk, the Examiner, &e. &c. mb- 
Jioafihna which display sB the mn- 
der, roisrepreeeDtaiion,itnd falsehood, 
that party-s]^t is capable of produ- 
^g, wmeh are very ofbm written to 
gyatify pirinte animosity, aiid sa-ve 
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pcisonal and party cupidity, 'whicli 
notoriously emanate from the most 
furious, uiiscrupidous, interested, and 
liinatical party-meu, which relate to 
the present, and which Mour to pro¬ 
duce |)oliiical changes of the most 
sweepiirg and dangerous character- 
ought to be put into the hands of the 
uneducated—of the worfting classes— 
without a single note to warn the 
readers of the party-feelings of their 
authors. The reason is—llume’siiar- 
ty-bias happens to clash with that of 
the Eilinburgh Reviewers. It is actu- 
ully astonishing, that any imaginable 
degree of party-fanaticism could have 
led such a man ns IMr. Brougham into 
an inconsistency so astouiutiug and 
humiliating as this- Notlung more 
can be necessary to prove, that if he 
were not confident that the " stu¬ 
dents” would reject every Tory^puldi- 
cation without exception, he ^vouUl 
protest with all his imghtagainsrtheir 
being suffered to read a line of party- 
iwlitics.., 

The woriwing classes are now peace¬ 
able, but how long are they to con¬ 
tinue soi^ Mr Brougham says, in this 
very pamphlet, that the present course 
of things is daily tending to lower 
wages and profits, and place ’ these 
classes in opi>ositinn to their employ¬ 
ers. Most people bciiere that a crisis 
is approaching. The principles of free 
trade, and the free circulation of trade- 
secrets, niachincry, and- workmen, 
must necessarily igive the maricet to 
those who can sell the cheapest j they 
must necessarily produce the utmost 
degree of competition, and the utmost 
degree of competition must necessari¬ 
ly sink wages and profits, rents not 
excciitoil, to the lowest poiut. The 
lowest of wages ami profits always 
have been, and, in spite of tdi die po¬ 
litical economists in the worldf always 
will be, attended with piteity gene¬ 
ral poverty and privation, f^peti- 
tion, poverty, and jirivatioh, Ittive the 
most terrible effects on morals, With- 
in the compass of a few year^ flte 
bouring orders have been greatly dis¬ 
tressed,-at one time by the scarcity ^ 
work, and at another by the lowness 
of ws^, although work could he oh- 
tained;: Now, if they ore formed into 
reading «)e|etics,and are to have party- 
politics sarved out to them in cheap 
wmks, what will they read in the 
hour of (listrdsa? Let the history qf 


late years answer the t|aestioii. hlr 
Brougham, no doubt, muigines tliat 
liis saicme will fill their hands with 
the writings of his own party, but he 
is tnistidcen. The writers who will go 
the fartliest, always will be, as they 
have ever been, the favourites of the 
multitude; and the “ people," when 
they are embarked io party-politics, 
will ever turn in contempt from 
Brougham and Place, to read Cobbett 
and Carlisle. That a man who hus 
lived in this country during the last 
seven years, should argue, that to cd«- 
caie the working classes,, wc must put 
into their hands such cheap rvorks on 
party-politics as they may clioosc, is in- 
comi^Hvheurihle—it is so much so, that 
it isscarccly possible to avoid susiwcting 
him of being the friend of revolution. 

If party-politics were now what they 
w^ fermcrly ; if they did not afieet 
the atfechmeut of the people to tlic po¬ 
litical and social system of the country, 
and merely related to thesnperiority of 
one syst^t of policy, or one Ministry, 
over anothar; still they woidd be very 
improper things to enter into the cdu- 
eatim of the' working classes. Mr 
Brougham, we think, rau^know, from 
persc^ experience, that, tliey have an 
nrreslsttble tendency to engender feuds 
audunhaositica-^to {grray friend against 
fefend, and connexion,against cumicx- 
ion-4fe blind the understanding and 
corrupt t}ie heart~-to divert the atten¬ 
tion from wise, and necessary pursuits 
—ohd to cxerotb the most pernicious 
influence over the fortunes. He admits 
that the working clauses can only spare 
an hour or two every other day for 
reading, and he. cannot possibly be 
ignorant, that if they acquire a taste 
for party-politics, these will engross the 
hour or two to the exclusion of other 
subjects. We need not sav how this 
would operafenppn the ^'education of 
the pemw." 

Pmitrcsl ecmiomy has hitherto form-. 
ed a p^.<^.p^ty>j[>olitica, and it docs 
this a4^iQ degree. In it Mr 
Brougham the working classes 

ou^t to be inatTOBted—wc believe to 
a certain, exnmt in political econpmy, 
for ifreofUpreh*^fds-« number of old 
stale truflts, which were familiar to all 
men before the name was ever heard 
of; but we say,,that it combines with 
these-truths many falsehoods, that it 
joina to some sunud theory a great deal 
that is erroneo^fi^td that, as a whole, 
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it will min this empire if reduced to 
practice bjr the government. 

In addition, the political economista 
therasclvcs are fiercely at issue, touch¬ 
ing some of its lining doctrines. 
These doctrines bring into question a 
very large portion of our political sys¬ 
tem ; they strike at some of the main 
pillars of British society; they seek 
the destructionof many sentiments and 
regulations, which in our ju<%mcnt 
are essential for binding man to man, 
and class to class—for cementing to¬ 
gether and governing the community. 
They are in their nature democratic 
and republican, hostile to aristocracy 
and monarchy, and they arc generally 
taught by people who virtually confess 
themselves to be republicans. 'ITiis is 
sufficiout to convince us, that a large 
part of political economy is yet any¬ 
thing but knowledge, and tliafc it'is 
therefore unfit to be taught to the 
working classes. We say nothing 
against the tuition Mr Brougham men¬ 
tions respecting population and wages, 
save that it is useless. The puffs which 
were lately bestowed on a Wture de¬ 
livered at Leeds, amused ns excessive¬ 
ly. The worthy lectUTcr gravely stot^' 
to the working dasses, that -tphen work 
was scarce, wages were bad, when 
was plentiful they vitere good, and that 
labourers had the besttimCewheti there 
were too few rather thwi too rnany i^. 
number. This was of coturse deUvk- 
cd in the jargon of tho econdlniste. It 
may be thought to be a yety brilliant 
discovery by lawyers and newspaper- 
editors, but wo arc very aure thate\*ery 
labouring man in Yorkshire was ac¬ 
quainted with it before political eco¬ 
nomy existed. ' ^ ' 

We will now look at what Mr 
Brougham rccommcnds in addition to 
]>artv-politics and political economy, 
for the education of tnc working classes. 
This is almost yrhoMyacknUfic iustroc- 
tion. In truth this education is ge¬ 
nerally called by its frirads seii^i/ic 
education, lie is siledt touching: the 
bookswhich arercadathisinstitutlons, 
but he informs us that lectures on the 
following topics have been ddiv^d 
at them: In Loudon, on 'Clictnistry, 
G eometry, l-I ydrostatics,thc^pUcation 
of Chemistry to the Arts, Astronomy, 
and the French Language; In l^in- 
burgh, on Medianics, C^mistry, Ar¬ 
chitecture, and Farriery* The I-ec- 
tureS' ilelivcretV at other' places Itave 
been of a similar character. This has 


no doubt a magnificent appearance on 
paper. An Englisli labourer not only 
a statesman, but a chemist, a geome¬ 
trician, an amateur in mechanic.^, au 
astronomer, a linguist, and we knotv 
not what beside!—Mr Brougltain must 
be the greatest of all conjurors. Wo 
are, however, cui hoita mat, and there¬ 
fore we must have something more 
than this splendid surface to excite our 
admiration. 

' Mr Brougham, wc assume, will con¬ 
cede to us, that education should be 
to the working classes a thing of use 
rather than ornament—that it is va¬ 
luable in proportion to its usefulness ; 
and that in it the useful ought to have 
the greatest, and the merely ornament¬ 
al tne least, sliare of attention. The 
tnlucation of thrsc classes ought evi- 
dentiy U) be dividctl into two parts— 
moral and professional. The same 
moral education will do for oil, but 
the professional education must vary 
in its character to almost every indi¬ 
vidual. The moral education must 
precede, and form tlio foundation of 
the professional. Morals form the 
most precious gift that can be givert to 
the labouring man, whether we look 
at his own interest or at that of the 
state. The working classes must be 
moral, or they will not devote their 
hour or two” of leisure to " scien¬ 
tific education.” We, howei'er, bore 
mean the term moral education to in¬ 
clude, not only wliat relates to morals 
in the more strict sense of the word, 
but such parts of general in&trnctjou 
as are not scientific. The knowletlg.* 
which implants good principles of con¬ 
duct, which details the fci>lings, habits, 
and inodes of thinking, of the upper 
ranks, which dissipates ignorkuce, and 
^ves a general acquaintance with men 
and things—with the world, which 
strengthens the r^soning powers, ami 
enlarges the comprehension,and which 
forms what is nnderstooil by tl»e term 
a senifible,'Well-informed, respectable 
mBn-wThisis the knowledge which 
the working classes stand the most in 
need; and it must be givco tliero, or 
scientific education will be to them al¬ 
most wholly worthless. 

Mr l^ougham, however, neglects 
moral klncation almost altogether, 
lie, in(l<HHl;{ speaks in favour otmorals, 
and says, that they may be taught 
butite ncitlt^r recommends, nor mt^es 
any provision for sucli tuition. Very 
many of his institutions exclude re- 
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ligious books altogctlier; ai^ nirhat be 
is principally anxious about is, in« 
stniction in tJie physical scienoes~-in 
other words, instruction in the iBe>t 
chanicol callings of life. 

This isacapitalerror. Mr Brougham 
and the world coll our ploughmen and 
mechanics ignorant. Why.^ Although 
they perhaps do not know a letter of 
the alphabet, speak in the most bar¬ 
barous dialect, display the most un¬ 
couth manners, and have never been 
at school, college, or mechanics' insti¬ 
tution, they are sUU, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, men of education and science. If 
rhey have not been taught at these 
places, they have been taught in the 
held and the work-sliop. Tim plough¬ 
man, notwithstanding the savage fi¬ 
gure which he cuts in the eyes of the 
townsman, and althouglrheis tho^ht 
to he little better than a brute, is, in 
reality, a person of very considerable 
skill, and knowledge. In his caUiitg 
there is but little division of labour ; 
he must he able to plough, sow, mow, 
stack, &c.; he must know the difl^'r- 
ent qualities of soil, and the different 
modes of cropping; he must be a 
judge of grain and cattle; he must be 
acquainted' with the management^ of. 
all kinds of live-stock.' If all which 
the ploughman knows were printed, 
it would astonish those who are in tire 
habit of laughing at his ignorance ; it 
would comprehend no contemptible 
portion of several arts and sciences, and 
it would even display knowledge of 
which Mr Brougham oimself is igno¬ 
rant. From the division of labour, 
the mechanic knows far less than the 
ploughman; but, nevertheless, he is 
possessed of a great deal of wh^ is in 
reality knowledge and sdeuce. 

W%, then, are the ploughthen and 
mechanics called ignorant ? Because 
they have not drawn their knowledge 
from schoolmasters and professors—r 
because they know littlo of books— 
because t^ir matutera and habits arc 
dif&arcnt from those of tbe pet^ie who 
call themselves so—because they pos¬ 
sess little of what is called general 
knowledge. In reality, a man who is 
a lawyer, a chemist, an astronomer, or 
a matnematician, and jpothing else, is 
aa-ignorant as they att.' fie is skilled 
in «ae |nnd of knowledge, th^ in an¬ 
other : their knowledge ha.v perhaps 
required as .much time and captaeity 
for it» fKapdaition as Mk, and p^a^ 
as ttsefrtl as his to society. 

11 


Unfortunately, what he knows is com¬ 
prehended in the term education, but 
what they know is not. Very many 
of the most learned and scientific of 
men are, in truth, most ignorant and 
incapable men, in everything save a 
single department of learning and 
science. A sailor seems to landsmen 
to be the most ignorant, uncouth, and 
idiotic, of human beings, and yet be 
jmssesses a respectable share of what 
18 knowledge and science. The laugh 
k not all on one side. The ignorance 
and incapacity of the upper classes are 
a standing topic of dmsion with the 
lower Ones. If stri^ justice were done 
—^if every man in the state had credit 

S * ren him for the extent and value of 
e knowledge that he possesses—the 
most igneaunt part of the people wotild 
not be found among those whom Mr 
Brougham seeks to educate. 

'' Now die learned gentleman seeks to 
'educate the working classes, princi- 
mlly in those matters in which they 
nave been educated already. He may 
carry this education a little farther in 
respect of theory, but we fear not in 
respect of practical benefit. Every 
mechanical, chemical, and other branch 
of knowledge that can be of use in the 
jiwaetical concerns of Hfe, is already 
taught them by better teachers than 
he can supply. We will ever back the 
master and the workshop against the 
lecturer and the mechanics' insiitu- 
tlonj ^ communicating practical 
knowledge. In his system he has dis¬ 
covered that which die whole world 
has hitherto declared could never be 
discflfvered, viz. a Royal road to science. 
'Ilius, in teadtdng the working closes 
geometry—enough will be accom¬ 
plish^ if t£i^ arc made to perceive 
the nature of ^metrical investiga- 
^n, and learn the leading properties 
of figme." We need not ask the man 
who is acquainted ^th geometry, what 
kii»i of a Iteometzician that labouring 
tnan ntovdd make who should be thus 
taught. Every boy receives a much 
greater shard of instruction in geome¬ 
try than iJik, even at a village school, 
WRO k Intended for a calling in 
whi^ A' knowle^e of it is neces¬ 
sary.' Algebra, mechanics, &c. &c. 
are all to be taught in tbe same exne- 
ditioua manner ■} they are to be 
too, by books, and with little or no aid 
from achdohnaaters. 

W^t will those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with these dry and abstruse sciences 
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—who know how much time and io« u essential fbr keeping it in the me- 
tcHect is necessary for mastering them mory; and that the moss labourers 
even when assisted by youthful facul- may hear a eourae of lectures on any 
tics> an unembarrassed mind, and a art or scietme every year of tb/dt lives, 
good tutor—and who are aware that and atill be unacquainted with it. 
a mere smattering of them is almost When it is remembered that a me- 
wholly useless with r^ard to their ap- chtmic must have a very considerable 
plication, say to this ? They wiQ call share of previous instruction in an art 
it miserable quackery. It'is sowcely or a science, and either a strong per- 
possible to make the mass of men maa- sonal interest in it^ ari^ng ih>ra his 
tors of aridimetic after they pass occupation, or a decided natural pre¬ 
twenty or twenty five ; and the adult ^ dilection for it, to relish qnd jnofit by 
who cm only devote an hour or two ' lectures upon it, it wUl be seen t^t 
every other day to reading, who can the lectures which have bcMi delivered 
barely read eight or ten volumes a- at the difibrent Mechanics'Institutions 
year, and who is at the same time must have been perfectly worthless to 
dabbling in various kinds of reading, the overwhelming mass of themecha- 
and various arts and sciences, will be nice in regard to useful and lasting 
about as good a geometrician or alge- instruction. When it is remembered 
braist after, as be&r^e, receiving Mr how much patient study is necessary 
Brougham's educaiiou. fur acquiring a competent knowledge 

But the learned gentlcmau's grand of any single art or sdenee, and how 
engines of education, .lectures. Uttle leisure the mechanics bare for 
To tliose who are already Wdl instruct- purpoMa of instruction, it will be seen 
cd in an art or a science, a lecture on that Mr Brot^ham's momentary tui- 
it is of great service.: It is a detail of tion, hnperfect treatises, and superfi- 
what has beeh afaeatjy comprehended, cial ketum, will do scarcely any dmg 
and it recalls it to, or imprints it more towmds giving the mecltanies a scien- 
dceply on, the memom But keturea . UBc education. As to the labourers 
are almost wholly useksa for teaching and lowmr artf^ans, it is clear that they 
working men, for the dmt thne, the ure intentionally passed by; not a sin- 
arts and ficiences. To. such men, a pelectureisgiventhatisnotevidently 
large par t of riie language, Both the ' above thdr comprehension and foreign 
technical teriias, must behicomprehen- . to their needs, 
sibk, and this and the nature of the The learned gentleman, notwith- 
subject renders it impossible fer it to standing, in substabce asserts, that, by 
l>e remembered. Where is the me- bis scheme, the working^ eh^s, not 
mory which will retain any pmtion the higher mechanics only, hut the la- 
worth mentioning of a course of kc- bourers and lower artisans as well, 
lures on a stran^ Sahjeetj'^ Chree will be, not merely ** half-mformcd," 
months after its livery ^ Even when but well educated, and even well 
a lecture bears uphn calling of a versed in the most elevated sciences"! 
mechanic, he will ^rbris be- This is the age of quacks, and really 

nefit from itit will. hear' tipsh the this outstrips Dr Eady. If any farther 
theory rather than riie praetite Of his refutation be necessary, Mr Brougham 
calling, therefore it .will supply ..Httle himself shall furnish it. He says that 
or nothing tliat can be k^t in. the the higher classes, to deserve being 
memory by daily use. But those called the better/’ of the lower ones, 
whose callings are .not it .all, or very roust how devote themselves more to 
indirectly, connect^ with it, will for* rite pursuit of soBd and redned learn- 
get the whole a-weeh ^idkr hearing it. ing>. the present public seminaries 
Every educated mao knows, that not mikt be enlarged; mid »nne of tlie 
only foil tnition, but thd fr^uent ute ^ greater cities of the kingdom, espeeial- 
or study of any bnnuh lumwledge, ly the metropolis,* must not be left 


* A scheme has pat forth for forming a Daiversity in Bondon, against vriiich 
we trust every hieud to'hti country, and the sound and proper education of hisboun- 
trymen, will onay bunself. If new Universities be wanted kt them .be formed, but 
let them be formed ia.ptaees remote from the diit'and fr^sy of party-polities.. In 
this political country, the students of a X40ndon Umvemity would be etemriJy assail¬ 
ed by the seductions d p«ty< prints and party-kaders; fooy would be oommurativeiy 
Voi,. XVII. 4 B 
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destitute uf the re. 4 'ular nie-ius witUiu 
tlVeinaelves pf acien title education.” 
Nowr the higher cks^ses, if tiiey cannot 
be accoimnodated at the puhiic aeini- 
iiaritSj or lock the funds for entering 
them, still possess iuGuitely better 
nitans of acquiring; education than ilie 
lower ones, notwithstanding tbe Sle- 
chauics' Institutions and other contri¬ 
vances of Messrs Broughpni and Co. 
They receive a far belter eleincniary 
cducallou, possess far more leisure, 
have at tiioir oomihaud far better li- 
braiics, can obtain the best boobs of 
instruction, end the most able b'achers, 
and mix in the most intelligent socie¬ 
ty, which is one of the mest efHcion|;. 
iustvuraeuta of education. When this 
is the c,-.sc, why is it uCcesskry far the 
existing public seminaries.to be enlar¬ 
ged, and new ones to be formed, to 
prevent tbe higher orders from being 
surpassed in learning by the, lover 
ones ? If the working clashes can be 
thus miraculously educaud by reading 
an hour or two every other day, skim¬ 
ming over eight or ten volumes per 
anuutn, and. hearing :m occasional 
course of lectures, huw does it happen 
that the higher cUS'^cs can only-be 
educated by the old, lougp labo^mnak 
and, costly itiotle of cdudaticn .} Are 
the fonnojr bkssed withap^otUgiousiy 
greater share of intellect than tbe lat¬ 
ter ? No! Tiien Isereis Mr Broughani 
himself dcinoli^liiug, according to ius 
wont(;d custttni, his own pamphlet. 


'(({(!'» of i/iti iVey/r. 

Now those parls of education whicli 
the working dosses in general need 
the most, and which are the farthest 
from their reach, he virtually rejects. 
We say virtually rejects, because, al¬ 
though he speaks of general reading, 
ho lij's his whole stress upon party 
politics, political economy, and the 
arts and sciences. These are to be 
taught the first ; these are to be taught 
whatever may remain untaught. No 
lectures ,are ddivored, and scarcely 
any are resoininendeil which illustrate 
human nature, the ditferenecs between 
man and man, and nation and nation, 
the principles of society, the duties of 
individuals and communities, &c. &c., 
althoi^^h such lectures would conu' 
home to the breasts of all, would bear 
powerfully jon the interests of all. 
would tend grtady to enlarge the un¬ 
derstanding and produce good con¬ 
duct, and Voulil m substance be far 
inot'o .capable of comprehension and 
retention than stpcntijacones. If the 
labouring orders sye. to become even 
smatterel^ only iu.*‘ the most elevated 
ficiences/’ they must devote to these 
thfir hour or two every other day for 
'whole lives ,* they, must not look 
aliipy pther knowied^ j the days of 
mi^les have ceased, and tltey must 
tidier acquire only a very little of sci- 
’ (^co, or no. other mstructiou at all. 

Now comes the cui bona. If the 
workip|; classes were well versed io 
j^rj;ylj^lh|!es,. political economy, and 


free from di.sciptine, and d.'cy would always tbe most violent in political 

Gppvnlsious. At pi-e.sent tiie sons of u)i tlie hotter d^es.—of iniddliug and wealthy 
commoners, Inidesfneii and nurdiautSt as well as of gountry genUcisen of good 
blood, and Peers, arc educated promkcHonsly and harmojW^sly together at our Unij 
vur.<t(tl«s. We need not dwell uti the advantages of thlfc. if pne of tile BnglUli tlni- 
versiti.es be more W biggUh than the other, this f^ms a. diviftion of'party only, and 
not o.f class. 13otaI,qndoa LViversity wpuijl be seortied Aristomey; it 

would belong wholly to the democracy, and it would, 'partic^arly if Brougliain and 
Co. had Hii^&haix' in its formation, Ite the rival of (ho utkera hi politics and religion 
too. Party.anmity tO^faSds the aristoehicy, iiiid.thd w6r^‘''^ineiptcs in respect of 
both politics and religion, woulU'assuredly perVadb 4; We are very certain, ^at the 
edueatro'rr.mongers of the day wbitld iipver dream df a’ I.6i^on l/niver.«,ity if they did 
not mean it to be a political engine; in trathj the JVf witixhas put forth the plan, 
states that rt op^it to tcadt “liberal ophiiops,”- In rejgjird to llie eimen.se of the 
existing Universrties^'epMld no regulations be' foilned fPf'rediicing it ? when we sec 
that the I^pndon studputa are to be boarded a4,hoine,and hmst’becessarily be e.xposed 
to tbe gaming, beanfl/hl women, costly efttcrtaihipentSy &c. of the metropolis, we 
are pretty sure that a London Uniyeraity would in the upshot,,ba not less expensive 
tlian those of Oxtbvd and CamlNridge.’ Besides, -every futber-t-even the decent coun¬ 
try hinaer.tewistte$ his aon'td'j be educated vaou noMU if possilile. -This is desirable 
on the wore of duo control. ibe-eradication of Injurioua prejudices and Imbits, the 
acquisition of a better knowledge of the world, Stc.* a* wall as on that ol'faaiily har¬ 
mony. - ' . ' , ... 

If the Arteto^aoy be blimt to the object of the educatlon-incu, woe to it! 
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the most elevated (sciences, where 
wouhl be the bcneHt ? 'J’he two former 
would only encroach on their time to 
<lo the most frrievous injuries to them- 
s;‘lvcs and their country. He is the 
IjcJt and the ijvisast poUttciah who 
le - ps himself Apart from I^at•ty-^J 0 l‘ - !cs, 
and whs acts, not ttj>Owromantic 
theories of men of tite cliwel, but upon 
experience and thjS peculiar and dis¬ 
tinct relfitionA atid circumstahc«% of 
e.'very subject that coahes bafora him* 
Ti>e higher classes can raantge public 
affairs mtich more bendkially with^t 
than with the lower ones. WnSt 
would the latter ^in if eVen they 
could become well Versed in the most' 
oli vated sciences ? To the mass fortv-* 
nine fiftierljs of their knowledge womd 
never leave them the least benefit of 
any kind ; and it would encroach on 
tlicir time, injure their industry, and 
iUsgust them with their avocations. 
Without the moral education of which 
wo have spoken, the edhcatidn that 
Mr Brougham, r&omniends, would be 
upon the whole useless, arid very often 
far worse than Useless, i^hUe H vvOti|i 
in itself, and without that of tlVelenthx 
cd gonilenian, he highly heM^feoiab, - ' 
One of the means i^comttie'rklM li^ 
Brougham, is of so ptunicibus A 
character that we must not pa^ it 
withoutteprehehsimi. Hesay«i**Tlfere 
are many occupations in whic^ a;uuth'*'. 
her of persons work in the same fhoni; 
and unless there'be something noisy 
i n the work, one may hi ways read whife 
the others are employed. If there are 
twenty-four together, this ar- 
mngeineiHwottldoiiTyt^tiiireeaehman' 
to wwrk one extra day in fomtu tmeka, 
supposing the reading to j^lim the 
whole day, which it would. fiOt;. but a 
boy or a girl-might )be engaged to per* 
iovra the task, at an yspeuse ahitming 
as not to be feu.*' .'' .v 
Wa believe that than is 
ter in the kingdom who would suSbr 
his workmen to do this; if, however* 
there be such a one, we are sure ^aS 
his suflRfring it Would toeettily briB|' 
him into the Gaaette. A wor%}$n (b 
do his work well, and a suffid'^ey of 
it, must devote to. it,' not hnly .his 
hands, but his whole attention;.’ If 
bis ears and thoughts were dirhdiMto. 
the book,, instead of ^EAmhijghis Wa^^ 
he would be a nuisance, A maAt^ 
flmis it imperious^ heCttsavy- ^h to 
kcej> everything n*oin his toeu that 
might divert ft^etr atttmidon ftWm their 


work, and to Uto stimulants to get this 
work properly perfbfcmed. If popalar 
education is-thus to he nude the pa¬ 
rent of idleness and. bad workmanship, 
it will soon bo left witbotit frichds. 

,We proceed to a most important part 
of Mr Brougha[n'’B scheme. He states, 

^ Informing these bstUations, it is a 
fandamental principle to make the ex¬ 
penses be tnaunly defrayed by tbeme- 
elmnics themselves ; it is apotiher pi in- 
.ctple,in my opinion, equally tuscntial, 
that they should haye the princijml 
fdtate.in the management.''—I have 
told that the iiide^adencr of these un¬ 
dertaking^ as well a-i their success, is 
to bo considered. I really should bo 
dispose to view any. advantage in 
point of knowledge gained.by the body 
of the pcbple, .is somewhat equivocal, 
or at li^tas much alloyed wuh evil, 
if purenitod' by the increase of tluir 
dejjeddehcc upon their superiors.” In 
coiiforhaity with, this, he recommends 
the'' caminiftce of management 
^all be chosen by tlie whole of tlie 
‘Students,” and. shill consist of at 
least two-thhrds v^orkmg met). He thus 
gives the decision on every matter 
wholly to the wot king classes. - Wc say 
bbthing the fundamental 

ptiiiciple.'^'Ul the “principle of inde- 
pk^ehcff^jfetows tne utmost repro- 
oatiom 

tl'lie chief duty which the commit¬ 
tees of management have to perform, 
is to select'the books and the lectu- 
rersk^ Well, the mass of the mechanics 
are grossly ignorant j they are assem¬ 
bled together to be educated; they 
know nothing of boiAs, or Ac charac¬ 
ter of letfturers; very bad political arid 
rpli^ious opinions notoriously prevail 
among them to an alarming extent; 
every one knows that % profusion of 
most pernicious publicAtlons would in- 
o^intly court their attenHoh; party- 
pdltics are to form a part of dieir edu¬ 
cation ^^and yet they are to have the 
choice of ihoh reading. The eommit- 
tee fa to be Voted fbt by the whtde, so 
that it it scarcely possible fbr a tNtll- 
educs^ji Tespectamc man, to be chslh 
Sen a member; and, at the best^ such 
men cap never form itiore than the 
eouteihpjll^ minority. If, therefore, 
the me^anics think good to choose the 
most useless and. p^icious works— 
if th^ think proper to have the wri¬ 
tings m BenthAm, CarHle,#tdnq; ^bb- 
bett, &c., nothing is to exist to "pre- 
, vent them. Let any one recall to mind 
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«^at the working classes read a few people into bodies for purposes of read- 
years ago; let him ascertain'what they mg, and to give thera the exclusive 
now read ; let him feure to himself power of selecting their books, when 
what they will assuredly read in times it is known that they are grossly igno- 
of distress; and then he will know ran^tbst their principles are, to a 
what opinion to form tm this matter, mieat extmit, very questionable—^and 
If the upper classes will rive their tliat thei^ress constanUy teems, more 
time and money to establiw reading or less, with ^itious and infidel pub- 
societies like these, they will richly do- Itcationa^wlfhpabUcaiions striving to 
serve all the calsmities whidi it will array the lower classes against the up- 
surely bring upon them. per ones, and to dissolve society, would 

Mr Brougham asserts, that no evils be, in fact, to prepare the most efficient 
have arisen ifirdm tliis plan iii London scheme of national ruin that has ever 
and GksjTOw, where, it has been, tried, y^ been devised, prolific as latter times 
In r^rd to London, the One-third of raRre been in such schemes. That such 
the committee, not mecham^, iscon]^ a scheme should have been put forth 
pos^ of himself. Dr Birkb^k, &e.; by a senator, by one who is called a 
of men, who, from their r^utatioit, statesman, and who aspires to become 
rank, or loans to the insritutuniy hare one of the leading rulers of this na- 
tbe management as exelasivifiy in their tion-xand that it should be applauded 
liands, as tliough they oemstitutod ^e by a portion of the u^er ranks, shows, 
whole committee. They taet then^^toe, alas f that education is most deplora- 
who, it maybe fairly sni^s^^ould bly needed in other quarters than 
not admit any books whatever. <Bulin amoi^ the working dasses. 
nootherplacewouldtheeducatedmcw Consid^ng the object of this pam- 
bersoftne committee obtain miysitoh phlet, and the character of those to 
influence. In regard to Gla^w, iifr whom it .is eapedaliy a^lressed, a spi- 
gives nothing but hut assertion. He rit peeva^ iinf the most refwehensi- 
states tliat no books am excluded, save tfie vde^ption. The party-fanatic 
those on th(M)logy. Now we.rmn^.. iatdmost ev^y page. The 

her, that five years ago,, the wmkin^ ommes the mask of the ple- 

cUisscs of Glasgow were in a slate of beian, scatters around him sneers 
open rebellion ; they were among the ag^mst the npper^orders, covers them 
wmst-pr.inciplfd men in‘the nation, wirii jealpruay,. and does quite sufli- 
altho.u^ .^e Mechames’ Institutioif oient to wmvince the labouring ones 
had e^usted among them twenty years, that ought not to be listened to. 
In the last twdve months, they have or tiiustid. ft»»indeed, scarcely pos- 
proved themselves to be as lovt as any sible to 4iv«nt ourselves of the belief, 
other part of the population, in r^ra that one': of the main. objects of the 
to correct knowl^ge and prindplcs. pamphlet to divide, and sow dis- 
We do not know that this ja to .be cord between servant and master—the 
ascribed, in miy d^ee, to the jkultyr lower r^ks and the higher ones. In 
regulations of the Institution, but it. one put Mr Brougham makes a fierce 
certainly proves, that tbe Institution attack upcn^'ailinost every description 
has had no effect whatever in giving of charitalm im^tution^ and calls 
education to the vrorkmgclaaseaas a upon their supporters to abandon 
whole. The Mechanies' J^atitutions, them, and gjve- thrir money to his 
which are now forming, tUust yield reading and tk^thtg elubs. His call 
better fruits than the Glat^w one has adU, scorned as it de- 

donc, or they will be, at perr stf veat .Tl^ wallow, visionaries, who 

fectly worthless, toncblng..the ^at call tluipiSelvea political economists, 
end of edneatiotp\^ < &u» etwmally laWtr to harden the 

a power dtoirid be vested in a bwsrt^ destroy Sympathy between man 
eeit^n npmber of the masters, and and oian^aiia criiw that spirit of be- 
other members better chMisea, to nevolwaejf'^diriliy;, and generosity, 
exclode all impropor.publicationsllrom whidit.forms «t> glorious and beneficial 
the Institutions, is um^deaticnable ; a ^riof the Elfish diaracter. This 
ana that wich a power, would cte^uce charactear, which has so long formed 
greatly to^he benefit dffhe ipechtmica so proud and mspjendent an example 
thoms^yesj and would interfere iit no to thoresttof the world, is to be beat- 
degree with i^eir jnst independence, cn down into a vile and sticking oom- 
is alike unquestionable. To form the pound of party-polities and the love of 
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money—of demagogue and pedlar's 
fraud and stonyohcartednesa. We say, 
and we Jknow its truth from personal 
obscrva^oD, that the mass of their 
charges against charitable insUtutions» 
and more especially against the poor- 
laws, is false. The Engl^bmani Ww« 
ever, is a creature of passion, and al¬ 
though they may be able to ^ve, him 
the heart of a monster, they will not 
be able to give him one of marble. In 
another part, the learned lawyer in¬ 
troduces some wretched and hackneyed 
stuff respecting tyrants, bigots, into¬ 
lerance, and superstition. No one but 
the bigotted and*1ntolerant slave of 
party would have ever dreamt of using 
It in an address to Reworking classes 
and their employers on education. 

UlH>n the whole, the summary of 
Mr Brougham's scheme is as folio,wa; 

It makes no effectual provisitm ibr. 
the education of the village pcmula- 
tion, and its author evidesUy feels no 
solicittide for such education. 

It makes, in effete, no provision 
whatever for the education of ht- 
bourersandlowerartizans of cities and 
towns, and it only suppli^.educaUon 
to the higher of the mechanics—'to 
tliat part of the working, classes whk^ 
has the least need of it. . a ■, 

When all the institutions are form¬ 
ed which it is calculated to form^ not 
more than twelve orsfourteen'thou¬ 
sand members will belong to them in 
ull Gr^it Britain. These must belong 
to them for life to be imperfectly edu¬ 
cated, and, of eoaim, tho^mass of the 
working classes mtutt still be without 
education.. . -v. 

The educatian wl'uch'it wiU give to 
the contemplible few will he. ccatfined. 
almost exclusively to party.pQlitics, 
political economy, jtnd the arts and 
sciences. If they devote every moment 
of their leisure to dicse for life, ^ey 
will become only imperfectlyactjuaint- 
ed with tliem, consequeptly they will 
have no time to bestow op the acqui¬ 
sition of other kinds of knowledge*'. •‘; 

A largo portion tide, ^education 
will tussurealybe highly to 

the mechanios, and the remainder will 
as assuredly be utterly uaelesa to the, 
vast mass of them. They willscmcety 
acquire any of that knowledgp^^'Whicn 
they need the moat, and whim would 
yicul them great benefits. It doea hot 
appear that the working clatoea of 
Glasgow, as a whole, possess more sd.- 
eiitiTie knowledge, after twenty-five 


years* tuition, than those of other pla¬ 
ces ; but it does appear that thmre are 
yet among them some of the most ig¬ 
norant bM woEsi-^ncipled of the Bri¬ 
tish people; 

The scheme, according to reason 
and experience, is calculated to take 
the .wo)«i]i:^ dasses from the guidance 
of their supniors, and place mem un¬ 
der that m literary traitors; to give 
a stimulus to those abominable ptmU- 
cations which bare so long abounded, 
and fill the hands (ff the mechanics 
with them; to make these mechanioi 
tike corrupters and petty demagogues 
of the working orders ^eralTy; to 
dissolve the bonds between the pooc, 
and the rich, create insubordination, 
and foment those aniroosUies which 
unfortunaldy prevail so ntoch already 
between servants and masters; to give 
to times, of national trouble and dis¬ 
tress the most terrible .conseq^tences ; 
to injure industry, good workmanship, 
and morals; to make the mechanics, 
who, to a great extent, hold in their 
hfoids the elective fiunehise, in almost 
aU open places save counties, the daves 
of ^tne worst kind of faction; and to 
bring the most grievous evils upon the 
working classes themselves, as wcU as 
Upon thdr tnperiorsh ' 

The sdieme, from its perfect* indif¬ 
ference to the education of all the la- 
honrera save tiiose who possess, or are 
likely to pomesB, political infiaence,and 
IVom the bitter party-spirit which per¬ 
vades it, has manifesuy been got op 
for party-puiposes principally* 

Such is Mr Brougham’s seneme for 
the edueatitm of the working classes. 
We will now surest some of the alte¬ 
rations and addmons which are impe¬ 
riously necessary for rendering it wor¬ 
thy. Oi'||feleast countenance. 

Intln^rst place, exclude, as we have 
already said, aille^ngparty-men, no 
mattear whether Tory, Whig, Bur- 
dettite, or Benthamite, firom ml tiiare 
. in the formation and management of 
the reading societies. Such, men 
should be suffered to do nothing what¬ 
ever beyond subscribing their money. 
Education 'ig not a party-matter; it 
has' notiur^ to do with par^, and it 
Gtmnoi be touthed by party-leaders 
^without ceasing to .be education— 
witiidut being .^transformed into a 
national plague;'Of course. Messieurs 
Brou^wtn, Burdeti, uod 

even the Marq^s of llAirtdo^e, must 
be dismissed. 
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Mr Brougham intimaieB that this 
pamphlet forms a portkm of a larger 
vork which he is preparing on Educa¬ 
tion. If this Work exhibits as nmoh 
erring theory> imperfect detail^ fs!{ai< 
clous assumptioa, bad party-spirit, 
pernicious d^trine, unphiloSOpmeal 
reasoning, itbd uttstateshikdike 
as the portion before us exhimts, we 
will t(dl him that it will ndth^ ddd to 
his reputation, nor benefit hia country. 

In the second |dacp, take effectual 
measures for educating the working' 
classes genOrally-^the labourers, &e. 
as well as the mechanics. The puh. 
lication of cheap works, and recoth- 
mendations to form themselves into 
reading societies, will not sulBce for 
the labourers. Their betters must 1^ 
as active in forming soci^nes aroong’ 
them, as iu forming meelvanie 
tutiotis among the niechanica^ 

In the third place, ada^ eilu- 
catiem to the n^s and occUpatiOT of 
the indivulual. As the working or¬ 
ders have already received a sufficieiK^. 
of mechanical and sciontidc cdueati^ii 
for the exercise of thdr respective 
callings, bc^u with the. moral educa^ 
lion—with tiia* of whidb, they-.-arn 
nearly destitute, and whltii will yields 
titem the greateiftbencdititHQamnmitt' 
takeu to make Uieir reading at tile 
commencemeilt blend as much amusc- 
ment as possible with its instruction. 
General History, Bh^raphy,' Poetry, 
selections ftittn the Essayists, the de» 
flcriptive parts of Astronemy, Gepgna- 
j>hy, Natural History—all wdidis of 
in'straction that iform interesting bar- 
mtive, or’eurioUS description^ sHoultl 
have the prc^nence. We tiiink that 
even to tnos'e who . move in good so^ 
ckty, novels vieM mudh than 

arousemeut; but ‘ we to 

those who Ore' oontined to ^ lowest 
society, notub ssu most in^tii^vSv 
'Ktey have afascitiation Which no other 
bo<^8 posses; they give a taste for 
reoding when itil other bckiks feil; 
thev make the bad neider a good Otig, 
cnaolc him to undtsutand tsmtA 

^ition, purify tat tu; imphmt ^K»d 
icdiag8,'tire the ambition, ahd 
v^ mor^ kimWled^ of the prinei* 
plm, manners, r^;itia^s, fatdiits, and 
character of go^ than any 

books'whatever. Tl'ha imns ;0f the 
lower orders me bad readers, and uh», 
dentand very ;:idiperi%etly the bn* 
IpiSge. <d fn» We woidd pntfno* 


vels—of course good novels—‘into their 
hands, if for no other purpjse, than 
to give them a taste for reading, to 
emiMe tiient to read well, ami to un¬ 
derstand hoOka of more iinportance. 
Our readm will understund what 
books wo would recommend when we 
say that they diould be such as ere 
necessary for rcwlering men intelli¬ 
gent, Well-priiidpled, moral, and re¬ 
spectable. 

We think it to be quite as nccts- 
sary for the' female part of the lowi-r 
orders to be’cdiicAted as tlic nule por¬ 
tion. The female ^ a most iniporiiinl 
‘agent in -every date rd society, but 
mmc especially in the lminl)le nin's. 
Eentale modesty and vinu'c form i»iv'‘ 
,of the train pillars of morals, and <uu* 
of the Olucf soinces of hunnni bappi- 
Ues*, The wife of the poor man linn, 
toot only hi^ peace and the chief ma- 
nagetwent of his income, but the cjie 
aud instruction of bis children in her 
hands; 8t>d the interests of these chil¬ 
dren alohe reader it^sen.tfai that she 
shott^hP^’^^^l^ufinmarting to them 
lg^od<>iai(Udl afid religious principles. 

both bv 

Tcxample. The love of 
think, moro general 
]!dn<l»& women than mcni As much 
rsreihouM therefojre be taken to sm>- 
ply tlm one S^>W{t^h books, as the 
otiier. Th# wife .' Would very often 
read when the husband would not; 
she would read to him, of ce^muni- 
cato'-tite substance of what tile road in 
coRvmatioa, and he would thus re¬ 
ceive tnuth iBstrueftoh which he could 
by no «her means. 

I« tneiibai^ pkee, when flje wbrk- 
, ch^teeii nave. received due moral 
iastiuctibOV^thni and. not before give 
them Oilch adcl|ttoBaltnc(dianm^^ and 
aeieUtiflo.intiructlliOi as they piay need. 
Pa uWay with I'ihe showy lectures 
whkih n^a wtktiiless to the ma«!s of 
thent^. and fmobad, class the “ stu- 
dfiWtsj” and lot each daas have a pro¬ 
per totor; ;'Eet thote to whom die- 
ndstry to t^fol, have a clieniical tu- 
tor;i ^osq.to whom mechanics is use- 
fht, have litutor in mechanics, those 
to wh^ giaometry to useful, have a 
iutmt Id gooroetiy, and so on; but let 
every date Ito rttouicted from dabbling 
- in-vtoioua arto and' sciences, and con- 
fee it to tbit one in whiOh it needs 
htotiuotsop. - Lecitures may be given 
o*i Moral Philesoidiy, PeJitical Philo* 
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sopliy, Astronomy, &c. but only ou 
such subjects as arc interesting in qear-< 
ly un equal tUgroo to a(l. 

Xn tiio tiflh plarc'j let tho working 
■ men subscribe, kt them vote for the 
committee, kt them even constitute 
two-thir.ls of tlie conitnittee, hut hy 
all means, let £> power he vestod in 
proper hands to keep frotia' tlwm vl\ 
improper hooks. Without thisj popu¬ 
lar education will only he a publio 
curse. If an impartial newspa|)er can 
bo found, let it be taken, but ejtcludo 
all the cheap party puhljcationa that 
Mr Brougham recoiruneuds. 

(.ronerally speaking, tliese tilings 


m 

must be kept^nstuntly ip sight,, and 
to them educ»^n, in every point, 
must be mude subservient—the prun 
tecdon und promotion of industry, 
submrdination, and harmony, between 
the higher and the lower wika—and 
the inculcation of sound a^d benedeiat 
piinciples,# general eondiict. 

After all, let no one believe the 
predietimia .of Mr Bvw^ham and his- 
friends, or be too sanguine as to the 
results. .Geiteral infonnatioii requires 
^ mneh inlelkct, leisure, and toil, for 
ite acquiirition, as it overdid; andhu« 
man nature remains unchanged. 


FKKE a 

Ws who hiok, not at men, but at 
principles and institutions, and'who 
lt,ivo a mortal disHke to sweeping al¬ 
terations in either, may be panloned 
if we examitic the change wtikh out 
commercial system is usacrgoHig, in- 
stoud ofjoiuinginthe laudati^awhi<di 
aro heaped upon it from all quartet^ 
We should not care tumake .it the 
subject of any observations, Imt wO'See 
that it is made the sotu^ of muds • 
delusion, and t^{ attempts are ma- 
iug to rendcx.it the lev^, .again ■ 
hurling the «igriculturi»ts into ruin. • 

Pw haps at no forajor period did this ’ 
great era} ire possess, so abundant a 
ftbare of prosperity *» at prescuk Every 
interest is flouriMiiiig. The manufac¬ 
turer is glul tol with tadrrs, toe mer¬ 
chant Is loadetl with busibees, the 
ship-owner is mking lotgU profits, 
the shop of dw tradesman is fulh of 
customers, the farmery. Is betjgtitiing. 
to thrive, and the■ labourer,-^nerully 
speaking, is fuBy mployed at good 
wages, 'fhat men has not a drop of 
British blood in hia bosom, :w^ can' 
cuntomplate this without.,tire throb of 
joy; aud who.can wittukss attempts to 
tamper with it, to make it the subject 
of experiment, to cat, twisty di^int, 
and disprganke it in order to skodleit 
with untestcMl theories, witfamit dis¬ 
like and japprehensiott. We are « 
strange people; the only that 

we seem to have a dcfdly aversion to, 
arc content and ei^oytnenb' ' ‘ 

In the reduction duties, U«t pro¬ 
tecting ones, and to the abtdhion of 
all forinuliiles and iWstrietioi).s, not he- 
cciisar y for protection, we ate undouht- 
t'dly AS friendly as any man in the 
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kingdom. We ofler Aliuistore the 
Wanoest }Waise for they have 

done in tliese matters. %>itic8 of ro- 
venue. never formed any part c^ what 
is called the restrictive ^stem, and 
th^ were never considered by any 
one, save petliaps a few overgrown 
feeders, Whom iliey rendered to a cer¬ 
tain d^reo mimopoliats, as anything 
but necessary evils. It ought not to 
beheedful for us Ur say this, but this 
rcductiouand abolition—things which 
were always os palatable to the frienda 
of the restrictive system as U> other 
peopJe—-are trumpeted forth as por¬ 
tions of a nrttf system, directly the*rc- 
veiso in all points of the old one. 
This we think does much nriachiof. 
It emtfoonds -things, which in their 
nature are perfectly distinct; it pre¬ 
vents toe country at large from per¬ 
ceiving where the nevt system begins 
and ends, and it leads the mass of men 
to-believe that, because the part of 
what is done which they understand, 
is clearly wise mid necessary, toe part 
which they donot understand, is equal¬ 
ly so. 

The restrictive system, as it has 
lately existed, may be Uius given iis 
the words of Adam Smith. 

/^'Bestraiuts upon the importation 
of such .foreiga goods for home-eon-^ 
aumptfon, ah- could be produced at 
hifote, feom.'Whatever country they 
feerc imported.” 

. ** These dif^rent restraints consist¬ 
ed sometimes in ba^h dutiea, and some- 
tiroea in absolnfo |i^ibitions,'^ 

The new sy^tem^ although it difibra 
greatly ftom that which Smith recom¬ 
mended, snd although it departs in a 
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mttiih sttiallor degree fVem Aie old one 
than many pe^le ima^he, professes 
t 0 give freedom to trade^ to ndmit all 
foreign goods, fcnd to place the foreign 

i iroducer, all thiuj» considered, on a 
evel with the En^sh one in the Eng« 
lisfa market. 

The old system up to the present 
times was always supported by all 
practical men, by all Ministers, by all 
whose interests it peculiarly affects— 
by all who wished to promote the 
trade and prosperity of me country. 
Under it me country rose to an un» 
precedented height of w^Uh, great¬ 
ness, and ^andeur. It is y^ sup- 
porud by all practical men, tot every 
interest sets its face against the new 
one, when it is threaten^ to be placed 
under it. Now this system may most 
certainly have been a false one, but if 
it have, it is Ae most astonishing and 
inccMuprehen'Bble thing in the world} 
that it should have seemed to be the 
most wise arid beneficial one for cen¬ 
turies to- all experieuced and able 
men—to all who had a mighty per¬ 
sonal interest in its reversal. Active, 
enterprising, calculating mm are net 
generally stone-blind for so long a pe- 
ncai to their own profit. It may have 
been a pernicious one, and the coun¬ 
try may have risen to its present state, 
as it is said, in spite of it, but if this 
bo correct, it is amasing that the coun- 
try*faas bem dble to stromle through 
so many appalling difficulties to auch 
greatness. It may have been injuii- 
otts to trade, but if it have, it is won¬ 
derful that our traders have to be ac¬ 
tually forced from it, into one of be¬ 
nefit and riches. This we own, be- 
- Wilders us>- the more especially as we 
hate paradox, as we think that the 
right will generally appear to be the 
right, and as vte beueve that thewrong 
wiU id way a be pfbved to be the wrong, 
by a mura shorter period of experi¬ 
ment than several ages. If this sys¬ 
tem bad led to the loin of great injury 
of our trade, we should have known 
how to deal with it; hut when we 
'glance at the prosperity oi trade, we 
are reaUy at a loss oow to decide. The 
jpket' aim lai^ht^, ih^ef^e, which 
weng lately b^towed Ulxm it in Par^ 
liameut, gave us Ifttk Measure. We 
thou^thats<Hnewhnjmced,a»dmany 
who laughed, had never proved tbem- 
■"edves tone much wiser man theh* an- 
eestoza; and ^at as it had-so long 


been united with the habits and af¬ 
fections of the country, it might. If 
unworthy to live, li&ve been put to 
death with due decency and sofemiu- 
ty. We believed that as it was the 
emspring of those who bequeathctl to 
us the most magnificent inheritance 
that nation ever possessed, and as it 
had prodpeed no great number of ir¬ 
remediable calamities, it might have 
been consigned to the tomb, without 
any derision being cast on the folly 
and ignorance of its parents. 

It has long been a dreadfully puz¬ 
zling problem to the political econo¬ 
mists, how to make two nations that 
produce almost exactly the same com¬ 
modities trade with eadi other—or, 
to make the matter more intelligible, 
bow to make two farmers buy and 
consume each other’s corn. They have 
had no trouble with states that pro¬ 
duce disrimilar articles—the farmer 
and the wooUmi-manufacturcrj or the 
riioemaker and the tailm, am always 
ready Cnot^h to huv and sell with 
each oth«r. Far be it fkom us to say 
that the matter presents no difficul¬ 
ties, tiinith, who was a man of sense, 
depth, and honesty,, and who could 
not sit dqiyn to write gross absunli- 
ties, handles it ki the only way in 
which we appreh^id it can be hand¬ 
led succemfully. He advisesriiat there 
shall be no pridubitions, that there 
shall no protikitiug duties beyond 
what may be sufficient to tax tbe fo- 
re^'ptwucer cfS m article equally 
'With tile home producer of it; and 
that as these countries will produce 
' vudouS'crtiries^ eacb ought to discon¬ 
tinue the p^uction of such as the 
other can produce at a cheaper rate. 
To put the matter in a clearer light, 
two ' ^mers l^h produce Wheat, 
beans, barky end f^ts; but the one 
. can p^uee wheat and beans, and the 
Uth^ bari^tmd oats, dieaper than 
the other. The wheat and bean man, 
therefore, k to cfiscontinue the growth 
of ^riey and oats, and tbe barley and 
oat man thol of wheat and beans, and 
then they Can trade tepther. So wro 
can manufiictiire wool at a cheaper 
! rate ^an another nation,<iiiid the other 
natimi matni&eture silk at a cheap¬ 

er rate thah oui^ves; we, therefore, 
are to abandon the xnanufacturc of 
silk, -and the other nation that of 
wool, 'rids sdieine is intelligible and 
practieable, thit it certainly did not 

- .. .10 
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r^uire the skill of a conjuror to ile« 
▼isc it. 

Two great objects with Smith were 
the destruction of monopolies, and the 
^tabUshmentof the greatest degree of 
general cheapness. Now, it is mani¬ 
fest, that if this scheme were gene¬ 
rally carried into it would place 

almost everything under a close and 
gigantic monopoly, and keep prices 
nearly at tlie maximum.^ Instead of. 
producing and protecting competition. 

It would des^oy it. If it were to be 
established at this moment, what would 
be the conseq^uence ? We should ruin 
and root up the chief manofactums of 
most other countries. For a moment, 
while we were doing this, there would 
be competition and cheap selling; and 
then, having a prodigious market be¬ 
fore us, and no competitor, we should 
demaud monopoly prices. Ifthiashmdd 
produce att^upts to re-establish the 
ruiued manufactures abroad, irar ma¬ 
nufacturers would tower their prices, 
destroy thehr infant rivals, and then 
again charge in a way becoming mo- 
lu^lists. It fs notoriously amongjdtc 
tactics of traders to sell at a prodigtous 
loss, to ruin their rivals, if they ^aae a 
possibility of doing it; and in case 
they migttt accomplish it, and stUl get 
a profit. So, if the com-mark«;t were 
tbrown 0 pen,the foreign growers would 
at once ruin the En^ui ones: this 
wotdd imdce bread ^ueap for a mo¬ 
ment, and then render it past buying. 
If high prices caused the Fnglishfarm- 
ers again to cultivate, they .would be 
again ruined. 

To prevent monopoly among indi¬ 
viduals, there mitst be 4 lyun^ar of 
producers of the same articlethey 
must be placed on m equity ; tlwy 
must be able to bring .their a^ele to 
market at the same price ; and they 
must produce what will Mly equal tlte 
demand. If one can undersell all the 
rest, he ruins dim; iw then produces 
less Uian they all prediloed united } 
he keeps the supply Aort, and He char¬ 
ges what he pleases. If his neighbours 
see that he makes mormoua profits 
when he has the market to hinudf, 
still no one will dare to eomuKi^ 
against him, if he poasesa the ability 
to undersell, firom being able to pro¬ 
duce cheaper than any one heride. It 
is so with nations. Now, almost every 
nation has ca’tain articles which it 
can sell cheaper than aU othernadima, 
but it is a m^hty fallacy to- sufqme, 

vot. xvn. 


that ifalloth^ naUous were to aban¬ 
don the pin^don of these ^tlctot 
and were to make this one toe sole 
producer, moUiqpolist of them, tiicy 
would be enabled to get them the 
(dteaper. If we give a monopoly to our 
own manufacturers, we may have to 
pay more for an article dian anoth^ 
country would charge; and yet it is 
pretty , certain, diat, if we gave the 
monopidy to that country, wo should 
have to pay still more than we pay at 
present. 

: if we (^ye a monopoly to our own 
traders, we give it to a multitude of 
rival indivi&als, who enter into ac¬ 
tive competition, and who ke^ the 
market abundantly supplied; but if 
we give it to a nation, there is compa¬ 
ratively no competition, and the ac- 
maml can scarcely be satisfied. If we 
can undersell the continental produ¬ 
cers of cotton goods, it by no mmns 
follows, that the wntinent would be 
more cheaply supplied with suchgoods, 
if resigned wholly to our manufactu- 
rere, 

■ If this scheme had been constantly 
Mted upon, we, foom other nations 
having got the start of us, should hard¬ 
ly have had any manufactures. Ko- 
tlung but the restrictive sptem couM 
have phmt^ and brought them to ma¬ 
turity among us. We should have had 
little to export save a^leultwal pro¬ 
duce j we would have had little com- 
■meroe; and we sbouldhavebeen among 
the least of lire mUtons, not in one 
tiling, but in everything. 

We tlierefore can see no weight in 
the argument, that, in granting a mo¬ 
nopoly to our manufacturers, we ne- 
cessam^ have to pay higher prices 
ih*n we otherwise would, and divert 
tobour and capital from the most pro¬ 
fitable moilc of eroptoyinent. Even 
admitting that a nation could import 
fiertain articles at a much lower price 
than it can manofaeturo them at, still 
it may be most wise in that nation to 
continue the manufacture. It may be 
moat wise in an individual to »nk a 
. lange sum aimually for a term, in or¬ 
der to rctam afterwards. 

Many mm ^'pay u largo ,.p^ of their 
incomes, for th»r whole lives, to III- 
suranco Compa^, to secure a 
tain sum for their cltildreu 1 and tins 
» not thought ftfily. A hmd-proprielor 
sometimes takes hmd w^ich toaves him 
a cmiaiu rent, expen# an enonuous 
capital in planting it, and then has it 
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on his hands Sok many yeam Wme it 
will produce a billing, &hi1 yet this 
is, perhaps, the most proUtable mode 
that he ebuld Adopt. For many years 
after this nation b«^n to manufac¬ 
ture, the people had to pay 
higher prices fi»r manu&cturss than 
they could have imported diiem at, and 
yet who will say that the money, thus 
sacridccd, has not been returned pound 
for farthing. In regard to drawing la¬ 
bour and capital from the moat prtdi- 
tabte mode of employment, that maLV 
be for a time die most uuproiBtabto 
mode, which may be aflerwnrds the 
most profitable one. Tlhe history of 
our manufactures abundantly proves 
this. Toassume that if labour and ca¬ 
pital be driven from one mode of em- 
poymeiit, they can find employment 
in another, is to assume that there can 
be no limit to the employment of both; 
and this is clearly refuted by mt pre¬ 
sent contlition, regarding Britain and 
Trelaiul as a whole. We mnuot pro¬ 
duce corn so dhcaply as otlier coun¬ 
tries, and, of course, we ought to dis¬ 
continue, to a certain extent at leaest, 
the production oi corn. This would 
throw a vast mass' of ameultural ca«. 
pita! and labour out of employinent, 
Wdl, but the for^gn corn would take 
a large additional Quantity of inanu- 
iketures out of the market If itdid, 
the manu&cturers have already suffi¬ 
cient capital among them to meet the 
additioi^ demand. There would there-- 
fore be no room for that of the &rm- 
ers; and one-tenth of the htbonrers,. 
thus thrown ont. of employment 1^ 
the aid of mvdiinery, would perfiirm 
the'^irional labour. When we look 
at this, we (hmbt much whetW any 
additional demand worth speaking of 
wmdd be created for manufactures^ 
from the in|uty tbat the home-market 
would snsthin, 

An hnm^so mass of vitupmtimi 1$ 
heaped On cHher nations, be^se thm^' 
follow the restrictive i^stem, %nd wiB 
consume dear goods m their own nu' 
ther than our ehottp ones.. Tbiair 
migh^l^disb. They raise.br it the. 
cxpetidUtrto, but tb^ tlifw^hkewise 
raito, in a greater chsj^reei.fiaiGribeome, 
by inoreas]^ the vahtat^'and the de4 
■ niiaiia ibt^%bfluy. If ‘yjaty incurred an 
hnineuse toss by By it wOnld be a 

toss incurred ■ for the sake of ad^uato 
eventual profit," These nations are al- 
entering upon thdlr harvest f 
they are acquiring capital, and in se¬ 


veral arUcles of raanufaciure compe¬ 
ting with us in both quality and price. 
Can any one'prove that they could 
have ttono this without the restrictive 
system, that this system in the eiitf 
not enable them to rival os in al¬ 
most evar'ytliing, and that they bare 
not acted 'in the wirest manner m far 
as re^rds themsehes f 
The system would be less erroneous 
if an equality in national benefit ex¬ 
isted among tlie cheap articles of dit- 
ferent nations—that is, if the com of 
Poland were as generally valuable to 
Poland, as the manufactures of Bri¬ 
tain arc to Britidn. This is not the 
case, and if the system were followed, 
the peculiar artides of one state avouIcI 
enrich it, and those of another would 
keq» it eternally jjoor. 

We of course sec great reason to 
think, that if Smith's system were 
adopted, it W0UI4 put most principal 
commoditito undler national monopoly, 
that insteml of proraoti^ production 
ind ooBsumption, it wniiM greatly in¬ 
jure them, And that iustoad of prodti- 
cii^ gsne^ cheapness^ it would pro- 
ducia;^nc 9 ral dearness. Yet this is the 
which the economists of the 
;day aealoualy lecommtmd as the only 
!br destroying monopoly, pronio- 
prodndion'and consumptiou, and 
producing ^heaimcsa. We see much 
reaton to Mieve that if the restrictive 
astern wrire destroyed, the cheap pro¬ 
ducer Vrotdd beciaito a dour one, that 
idthqu^ it forom production, B ketps 
the market £ir more plentifully sup¬ 
plied thap it otherwise would be, that 
it; in reality csio^ a great deal of 
present compgtiifion which would not 
exist withonf it, that it forms the chief 
source from Urhidi effisetual competi- 
tion for the finturemnstarisc, and that 
^diioui^it pvi^uces much eompara- 
ti^deiwncssy iCnxiQidaoesa'vast portion 
of ipiil gencrali^apsieSB. This, how- 
ev^, to which the ecouo- 

mista exceraie jEo^ ptoducing monopoly 

hndhi^.^^ , 

We have hi substance said, that to 
. produeefullaBd la^^hig competition in 
the mt^berof the world, the same ai- 
;j^les mint be produced by more than 
/bne ifatioft, end the Competitors must 
he enabled to come to market on ex- 
Itcily the same terms. If there be but 
cAto producer, therecan be no conqK'ti- 
tion, and there will be no full supply; 
if one compctit<U‘.can ruin the others, 
tlmtcomiietitor becomes the sole pro- 
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ducer and tlic inonopolibt. Upon this 
our new system seems' to be u?undett» 
and of course it differs very ■widely 
from that of Smith, although its au- 
tliovs use his language. Prohibition 
and favouritism are abolished ; and 
protecting duties ve kid on the tnbst 
foreign commoditif^!, ■varying in thchr 
amount on almost every article, to 
place, as it is said,' the foreigner and 
the Englishman on ahout the same 
looting in the market. Without this 
equality, it is evident that the one 
must k^p the other out of it. Two 
grocers, to maintain ksting oird regu¬ 
lar competition,' must be enabled to 
sell at the some,, price. 

Many of those who htqpdy laud this 
new liberal system, as it is called, ccr- 
uinly utter some very odd nonsense 
respecting it. In the very samebnmth 
in which they ponegyrizo it, they de¬ 
clare the Ciifdtd and Industry of 
. England.will stillmoiiopoUse the mar¬ 
kets w, iu other words, tb^ say that 
to change an ^ kw for a new one that 
will liave exactiy the somft operation, 
will be amaeiugly bene:dcitd,. blow, 
to substitute one prohiiatioii for imq- 
tber, eoirn^t, we tiduWltiildmiythm^ 
to the lleedofo of trade iiw»ih t?^oi- 
ciiigoTor. Mu^ praise k kvl^^l on 
the reductiQU of aproteetihg duty from 
eighty to diirtyodve per een^ although 
it is by no means dear that thirty-dvo 
willuot operate iiowas el^ty did for¬ 
merly. It is, however, du^ to fheau- ^ 
thors of diis system to state, thaA they 
say it.will hring^fcH-eign inanufacturca 
into Urn mmrl^ o:^ we ore hound to 
believe dicm* In truth, if it do not, 
in wliat wilt m e^bd from dm 

old mm? If it 4p sot, how ean ibreigii 
nations^ as th^ say,.b^g:ttS theur 
mauuketurea, imd talte ours iu ex- 
dtange? If they have not abolished, 

, not only prohibition, but j^rtiali^, 
tlicy will produeo a oonmdhion that 
will have no swd. founaation-^that 
-will fall to the dust an often as it is 
raiBdl<—that wtU be tmo nf. fils and 
starts, and ^ts ^d nun* iptteir sys¬ 
tem will ^1 betme of r^teieUons } !«■ 
will be a eontinuadbn of the did ono 
in everything sav^jfti bdng &r more 
roisdiievous. We,]hr^,dterdbre atU 
same that, it will keep the 
. crmstantly in the m«wet aa we eiB- 
< dent competkop of dm Englishman, 
Every tongue is aetlydV cinployod 
in abusing monopoly, and crying up 
competition. Now close monopoly » 

. peruidoas enov^i, but iho exteeme of 


compeUtion is far more so. Ifthisex- 
'^•me Be only found in a few arddes. 
if afqieais to be, beneficial,.but. why ? 
jit 'doea not adket general income, 
while it diminishes in a tmall degree 
.general expenditure. But if it prevail 
generally, it strikes not.only at gene¬ 
ral pdees, but at general inernne. It 
sin^ not only the market^ but wages 
and profits to the lovvest ^urc. It.is 
a iw^litic source of fraud and bank- - 
ruptcy; it dissipates capitaland duows 
labour out of employ ipent-rlt is a pub¬ 
lic curse. The extreme of «neral 
cheapness must ever produce the cx- 
tceme of general poverty, when it flows 
firoiui the extreme of competition.. If 
in one natimi everything were placed 
under a monopoly, and in another 
everything -were . constantly exposed 
to excessive competition, the former 
would thrive, while the latter would 
sink'into ruiUii - . 

The political economists, who cer¬ 
tainly fall into kr more incoiisisieiicies 
than might bo wishol, while they dc- 
doim soumncreifully against monopo¬ 
ly and restriction, and eulogize com¬ 
petition BO. lavishly, yet admit that 
wages and pr^ts must be rt-asouably 
gora, mr public wealth cannot be accu¬ 
mulated. As excessive competition is 
the desiaroyer of both, this is in cflbct 
' saying tlmt it m^t not to exist. 
Smith says tltat a nation dmuld cn- 
, 'deHvoar.to buy as cheaidy and sell as 
. dearly as ptHpabk, Tliis is exccediiig- 
,'ly teuej and it evidently sliows that 
■ he thought it would be a very bad 
system for a nation to endeavour to 
sell, os well as buy, as cheaply as pw- 
sible. Now, how can Smith s ailvice 
be com{die<l with ? The nation must 
er^te competition as far as possible in 
^what it buys, and it must destroy coin- 
petxtiou and make itself a mouo{)oliKt 
as far as possible in what it .sells. We 
know of no other method. This was ; 
the method of our fathers; it consti- 
. ttttedthemulof AetestrictiVo system. 

Our pt^ttcers geaecally have had a 
monepmy of, the home-market, but^ 
how has it operated? Utterly unlike' 
^tbo monopoly of an. individual or a 
ei^tmpmy. Evei^ timiehasbcenin (he 
of a numiM^ of unconnected rival 
indiVfduds who have constantly kept > 
Gompeddoa tUt its proper hdght, and ' 

. who Imve vdy oftmi push^ much . 
higher. At au times tnese individuals i 
haW laboured to {uoduco in t^ most j 
eeonomirnl nknner, they have rarely i 
got mote thui fair profits, and they 



have Areqacntly cat against^ until they 
muiuedt each other by ch^paelling. 
Whbt are called bad times, flour in 
reality from excessive competition. 
The demand for labour haa not ceased, 
Imt the sellers of it are too 'numerousi 
therefore they sell at a price whtdh 
Starves them. Consumption has not 
cemed, Irat demand is narrowed until 
producers are too numerous ; these 
must sell, they have to force a trade, 

S I at a loss, imd they become 
ts. What are callea the best 
>w in realtty from oranpetition 
beiug languid. D^and is good, be- 
canse the sellers are not too num^nus 
—because the buyers, rather Uian the 
sellers, press upon the market.. The 
restoratmu of the equipoise between 
buyers and sellers bridl^ competition 
and changes had times to gboa ones;, 
the increasing Of the sellers until they 
outweigh the bnyers, changes good 
times into bad tmes. ^ - 

Onrproducers, notwithstanding tiieir 
monopoly, were in a most miserable 
aituatien; the labourers Vf&re starving; 
the farmers were in insolvency ; tito 
traderaand manufacturers weresd dis¬ 
proportionately numerous, tiiat they 
were cutting l^sainst and raining eacu 
other on all l^ds, by miders^i^, 
when such a stupendous piece of gObd 
fortune was thrown upon them, as they 
must never a^ite «cpect to meet with. 
The immense ^rode of floutb America 
came into their hands flrst; this re¬ 
vived the home-trade, and the latter 
came:.into the eommereial and manu¬ 
facturing luiurket, in want of every¬ 
thing, and with plenty ^'money to buy 
with. 'This speedily reduced competi¬ 
tion ; it changed tlie balance in favour 
of the seller; and times, from being 
vory bad, became very good. ' - 

It might have beeh expeetod that 
this comparatively sudden and gigantic 
increase of demand, ox in otiier words, 
that this instantaneous and immense 
addition made ib the numba* of Im- 
ers, when not one ready-l^bdo 
was added to that of theselleiai'limtdd 
have deared the market ut a moment, 
|ed in mpst articles atwardty, ana 
d prices to ah endhnoUS'h^hti 
tus, howevea^ has not^ hopneUeid; 
prices hhve tisenjoiudi; but^ll th^ 
of most artid^ ean only he called 
good; supply has frdlen very Iktie, if 
anything, short of demand; the pm- 
dt fcers, generally, are getting fair, ra- 
thapian extntvjf^it profits. 'Weare 
now^recis^y in tl»t state in which 
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the political economists say a nation 
ought to be. fiabour is fully, but not 
extravi^ntly remunerated; the pro¬ 
fits of stock arc good, but not exces¬ 
sive ; oonsumption is great; general 
pimity prevails; compe^tion yields 
all its g^, ai^ none of its evil; pro¬ 
sperity is seen everywh^; and im¬ 
mense additions arg daily made to the 
publie wealths To sniply the whole 
of our individual and national needs 
better, and to place the whole of our 
individual and natioiud interests in 
greater harmony, b a downright im¬ 
possibility. What a nation can wuit 
more than this, we cannot teU. Hap¬ 
py, thrice happy, would it be tor us if 
we eould be satisfied with it! 

' in this state of things, the foreigner 
is to be brought into the market; not 
the. fordgn buyer, but the foreign 
selhm; not the seller of such things as 
we do not produce, but of such^fiungs 
as we dd {ko^c^ He is to come not 
to exchange, hut to iacreme competi¬ 
tion ; imt to raise demand^ hut to add 

B ply.. This, we are tm^ will add 
r to our trade and rich^ At the 
lanee, itseems adumsy paradox ; 
and ^more it is looked at> the more 
it seema-ndumsy panutox*. It is not 
ofrnn that great truths^ relating to the 
common concerns of life, wear so ^ 
radmdcal amappeanmee on dose lu- 
spectimi. 

If it were likdy that the buyers 
would keep gaining upon tiie sellers, 
and tlmt aupnly would soon be bdow 
demand,'^ aw prices be perniciously 
high; tnic would be very wise. But 
the revmse of ibis is certain. Our 
sellers were abte to meet the immense 
additional demand without jnevious 
nrepmatkm; they^pe^ii«is isijptal rmd 
labour^ witi»mt l^t, ikx imn^easing 
production ; they kra already gaining 
upon tim buyers; and the certainty is, 
tha^ ware ui^ to rdatn their mono- 
ndy, ebmpetitioa would soon be too 
iiigh among theiUi prices, ilnot 
too low, at lenat woiiM be the lowest 
rmunera^^mtos.' Theatlmissioit of 
the ^rei^er, .thmsfbre^ia noi neccs- 
^ry to meventihe ifi mouo- 

Ly, while it is pnoduco or 


a 


Httir it is said, that the foreigner will 
bdeotopdldd^b take our manutot^^^. 
in exdmnge for his own; or, in otter 
words, that te most buy as 'xnmh 6a 
,h&«dk We cannot see tiiat ^is, if 
true, weald field any benefit. He 
who i^ves k hogshead of'6ugi^..to^w 
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grocer for a aimikr h(^bead, does 
not, we think, add any benefit to the 
trade of that grocer. It is trae, that 
the foreign manufacturer who brings 
silks will take cottons; Imt then am> 
other wiU bring cottons and take siUu; 
All trades are to be open; all kinds of 
tnanufactaiers are to come ^ and al* 
though each may ta)% articles d^ffereaii 
firom those he Imngs, sUU^ in tlw 
gregate, it thnst be die same to our* 
selves as exchanging one hogshead of 
sugar for aneti^* Let it be ever 
borne in mimi diat this la not m be X' 
trade between nation and nation for 
dissimilar artides; that it k not to be 
a trade in wliich we, not as indivk 
duala, but as a wlurie people, are to 
barter thinga that we produce' jfbr 
tilings that we do not; that it- it not 
to betn eti^ a trade betweritthe agrk 
cultmu^opulatkm and that of towns^ 
ThnRRne already exists; thk trade 
was always warmly dteririied by the 
old system. near trade is ie be 
practically one in which the towns are 
to supply tbeviUagcs withcomas well 
as mmrcnamhae; and villages, the 
towns With nicsnriiandiim aS' weli as 
corn; itis to be practicably A trade be* 
tween tulor And tailor finr elotiies*>dfei> 
tween dwenmker aid dvaemaker fi» 
shocA ■ • ‘ 

But no snchcentpuLdon wiH rest on 
the foreigner; on tim contrary, A com* 

E ulskn will rest upon hhn to {wdtibit 
im from taking omr goods in cAchtnige 
for Ids own. We tmv&'thrown opm» 
our own home»fDkrket; but we can go 
no farther. That of other hatimis is 
closed to us^ and it will remain se. Hia 
government will not .permit him to 
cany back our manufactures j- and 
therefore, if he- take g^ls iti-all, he 
will takn certain raw artides which we 
import. 'Hiia may benefit eOriain fee* 
ble interests that nave but little influ¬ 
ence on the natkftt, but it will scarcely 
increase the iinpo^tTade<|. tot it will 
diminish the demand of the home-tna- 
nufacturer, to tim atnOnUt of timt oS 
the foreign tme^ The latter arfll, how¬ 
ever, take back chiefly money.' This, 
say the econom&ti^ vml be nearly tho 
same as tddim goo&. We esnnot bg- 
lieve them.' Tfie,ibr^ner will eonm 
prind^ly as a fdAerr He will iiearce- 
ly adda dimle bade'or mouth to con¬ 
sumption ; in so &ras he may sell, be 
will displace oUr capital and labour; 
he wilt daraiiiish our mmins of buying, 
and the money that witt be paid (o hiin 


would othertise' be paid to pur own 
manufacturers. The trade in tea may 
be of benefit, but it is a dear addition 
to our other trade; we buyfor money, 
but then it is an article whkh we do 
not ptodaoe, and whidi we cannot get 
elsewhein fin goods. 

The trade until the foreign manu- 
fsnturer will be perfectly di^ent. ' 

What weate cmng, tbecefore, seems 
to amount to this. Putting out of 
right the reduttion of the wme duty, 
SiS, which do not enter into tiie ques¬ 
tion weare removing such restrictions 
oa^jr as press i^n #e forei^ manu- 
fiietiuer. We are removi^ none that 
press upm our own, ettiwratheme or 
abroad. The latter is fully supplying 
the market at as low prices as m ean 
wdldiarge; and the certainty in the 
future is, thai^ if hft to himself, he 
will overstock rather than understock 
it. The certain^, as far as certainty 
can go, is, that, without the foreigner, 
supply wfll exceed demaidi, and not 
demand supply, in this state of 
things we arebringing the foreign ma¬ 
nufacturer into the market; we are 
mttitiplying not consumers, but pro¬ 
ducers ; weare incTcaring wbatk uke- 
ly to be supeiubuiidant, and decreasing 
what is likely to be wanted. 

‘ It is saidthat tills will mightily in¬ 
crease trade. We have looked at it 
agrin, and a^in, and again, yet we 
have not been able to perceive ft. If 
the fureignm* should bring only sudi 
goods as we do not produce, and should 
exchange tiiem for such as we do, this 
would, we can see cleazW, braefit 
trade; but tliis kind of traffic is out of 
the question. If the emnpetttion which 
this will raise would lower prices with¬ 
out lowering general income, it vrould 
benefit traw; but every one admits, 
tiiat if prices be lowered, rmits, wages, 
profits, general uicome, must be low¬ 
ered in proportion.. it must rink re¬ 
venue in at least the same d^ree os 
csqienditttr^' Without the addition of 
a ringle soul to our populatimt from 
abruad,ran immense mass of foreign 
mauufaetures, similar to our own, am 
to be't^stantiy poured into foe m«r- 
kst fo^ abroad. These are to be ex- 
. (foai^tp shiefly for money, rarely-fite 
our manfifoctuces; And the money r^ 
ceived for them Is to he expen^^ id 
other natimte, in amsuining the wro- 
diiee of other natfonA New if k 
additiofn were to be th^ made in the 
next ihoiitih to thq^atock of si&s,or 
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'^Ni^edSyOr eottons^iu die home-piar* 
ket, we cannot «eo that it would have 
any other effect beyond aglut^ 

and doing trade ^ievoua iujdry. We 
cannot me that It would add to coo* 
sumption if it lowered income equally 
with price. We canrrat see tntd it 
could be sold without injuring die sale 
of our own manufacturers to its 
amount; and that it could be made ic- 
gularly. Without throwing much of 
our capital xad. labour out of raaploy» 
ment. A certain demand will onfy em¬ 
ploy a certmn share of and Ia« 
iKnm ; and if new ca^dtaT and labour 
be endjployed to satisfy it an one ndq, 
an egtm portion of the old must bereft 
idle on the other, if a London shoe¬ 
maker send shoes to a village to be 
sold, be docs not thereby cause the vil¬ 
lagers to wear more, shoes; if he sail 
what he sends, the village i^oemaker 
sells so many pairs less, and he is there¬ 
by the less aolc to consume die pro¬ 
duce of his neighbours. Our own pro¬ 
duces have again and tigatn risiid^ed 
themselves too numerous, and ov^- 
stocked’ the market, and the' conse*. 
qucnces have always been baulcriiptcy. 
and distress. We really eantmt see 
that diilfemit consequences wiUlbUow, 
because the number will be rendered 
too great, and the glut wfllhe cauae^ 
by foreigners. Weeannotprev^up^ 
ourselvci^ to believe that those who will 
b^g more manufacturca»ahid]^ to 
oiir own into the market then thev will 
take out—who will, in reality, bring 
many, and take searedy anyout—and 
who will add nothing tit consumption 
—ean, by any posribuity, benefit the 
tradeof S^land. 

Bift, say the qcmiomists, if our ma¬ 
il ufiu;turers cannot stand their ground, 
they must ilfid other emjdoyment 
their capital and labour. 
rably consistent this is with the outcry 
that was raked a very few years ^o 
against all who wore fore^masufiie- 
tur(»! We diall> we are jeetty sure, 
iu,a few months, see every otin Ibrning 
; up his nose at m^mfii^ret, 

and arrayii^ himsdf ip ^Toret^ ones. 

iq workii% mi|d^miriicleei.‘ 
jitot wheim Ik thif othi^implo^tneiit, 
tobotEnf^fHthi! ThiiTni^ iq^stem ia- 
td qpduteietot upon taie; fwt upon all 
< tra^ i and even now, mittkhis of our 
ca]^td, (^uindt find empldyineni, and 
the labottren in Irelaud arq nearly 
-stiwyfeg.■'f 


by the by, is ^ken of as though our 
inrniufUcttH’ers had never before been 
expof»d to it,) will perhaps be the pa¬ 
rent of benc^iol inventions and dinco- 
T^iies. ' Alas!. the hope of this forms 
blit a poor basisfor legislation, dial af¬ 
fects vitally ail the gi^ interests of 
dm nation. :;The genius from which 
sueh inventions arm discoveries flow, 
Bciar^y appears in the world once in a 
cea^ry. But if it do, where will bo 
thebe^t^ According to die ecouo- 
miris, there should be no monopoly of 
workmen, or. inachinery, or anything 
else. <AU sliould be eqi^ly possessed 
and known by all nations. According 
to the new sj^em of tmde, the Eng- 
lislpnan and the fineigner must stand 
on an equriiity hi the market; if the 
former, by any inventions, gain the 
advantage, the restrictions on the lat¬ 
ter must hr relaxed to countam^e it. 
Without this, feee trade ean4l||Ptkt. 
If our mauu:fiieturcjr8,‘by inventions, 
can underwiB the foreigQ bnt», they 
drive the letter imtof thi^market-~thc 
competition k.endgdr'Ui^the obi sys- 
extihu^. is vkti^ly re-c$ta- 
bliriied:.; 1!^eom]^don ia to be kept 
•ui^paimKj^tolmkept^^^ the lowest 
^rmbafte-m td shilc tMdSi price—ami, 
of conrsei nbihvmiti^ arm diacoveries 
can make any (dteraidon.' Do our ma- 
, nufactums get bot^ orao good, pro- 
'llts noir,'£ni th^ dldhefoio their best 
madlii&^ was hivented? 

Our morii riduuble trade must ever 
be .that vrith tfatioiin which produce 
eomtUdipfitioi diiferent feom our own— 
widt suich tudiom^ tltwm of South 
Ain^ea.. .By-giving to the foreigner 
U pcudtm of t^home-trade, went the 
same tiuie hhu equal portion 
of thk ira^ '^'llie^iOonvauiptiou of the 
. raw ardclea here VriU be greatly de¬ 
creased, and the exportation of manu¬ 
factures fer^bepuni^aee of these raw 
urticlui tferOad must' be decreased in 
' proportk^. 3*he‘foEeipner will need 
amudh gutter aiqiply of tlie raw ar- 
' tides^aimh(swillexporta,much great-' 
ev quantity joi mmufectures to buy 
theur with. -- 'Wo -slwl} thus throw 
.away just as-murii of omr best fereigu 
trade, ^ of mm hianertmdk^ 

hens^tntde jhak oriw been tlio 
grand iostriitnent for imabling our 
manufacturer to. oaxry qu his oncra- 
, dona ip the forrigtt onu Now this is 
to be thrown Upeu to the fordid ipa- 
nufacturcar, and while this is the cose, 
. the latter id to enjoy the monopoly of 
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his own market. We speak only ftwn should buy hottiinff of Fran^; hut 
reflection^ when we say^ that if a scheme she1iappe?is to police two or, three 
could he devised for giring the adratt* articles that wc cannot produ^ otty** 
tag« to the foreign manufacturers, for selves. Russb, Germany, drc. whjcn 
filling them with capital and skill, and they woe poor bought the nibst of us ; 
for putting the chief trade of the world, as. their wealth has inereased, ^ey 
into their liands, this is that scheme, have bought of tta less and less. Tlie 

It has been said by high authority, acquisMon enriches by us, innmn^lu* 
that the supply of iron fall»fkr behrar stanc^ injured the tradeofouf ttmgh« 
the demand. Now, if this were, like-’ faoura) the acquisition of - inches ..by 
ly to be the cose, not for a few months' s^eral other nadmis, has injo^^ our 
hut a numbo^ years, if capital and trado gr^tly. To say that this has 
labour were so ftdly employed that 'heeh owing to the restrictive system, 
none could go to the iron-trade with* is to fhrni^ no answer. 'Ihc econo- 
out leaving more nrofitaUe employ* mists declare, tliat although mpst of- 
meiit, tlien it might be very wise to the continental nations are acting up- 
throw this trade open. But we have, on (his System, still if we fill them 
a vast |)ortioti of capital and hibour un*' with wealth we shall make them the 
employed, .and the probability that better customers, 
if the trade were not openeu,'* very The cause of thhtegr^ious blunder, 

large share of both would instantly , may, we think, be discoveral. In h 
enteyitt|tt^ dm supply would heal- country^ownoneof theinhabitautsisa 
inosl^^Bk. (nought to equal the de* ' gmeer, another a drai^, and a third a 
inanlHIi^ adtiitional supply,'how- nosier* the rest of we inhabitants are 
ever, ^ Rntish capital mid labour is ^n^rtdly employed in agriculture. So 
to be suffi^d to Ontca: tho/ tirade f on loim as e^i m the three confines him- 
thc contrary, (he capital and labour of telrto his, particular articles, the in* 
Sweden are to be resorted to, to fUr- creas^of the wadth of the others in* 
iiish theirontliatmay haladcing.; We ercse^ to a certain extent his dadc. 
really cannot see, that leavi% eiur . If he must sell to them to the amount. 
own capital and labour hile.to empi^ of what he buys of them, the more lie 
those of SwcdeU'Ctm benefit otwtm^ fmyst' of them the more he will sell. 
There is another Omndderatlnk A fe^ But if eadi be a general trader, if each 
years ^nce, when the fidlfc mts ch>* be a grocer, draper and hosier, the in¬ 
ched against us, doleful lamentations cteaseof the wt^th of one injures tlic 
were heard on all ha^^ because th^ others;- it enables him to. undersell 
supply of certain actimew almost essen<i tliem, ai^ deprive them of connexions, 
tial for our national exhtto^ Was cut If one of them buy of the others, he 
off. Our Birtning^iam ahd $||i$eld benefits them and injures himstdf to 
trade was to be ci^ntoyed,«f*m^ayy - the extent of his purcltasc; if they 
was to be ruined, andwekhowhot.wliat buy of him to the same amount, it is 
other calamities were to b(i|rpei|i.^* in reality but die exchange of one 
ving mode ourselves «idependet|t, wo halfpenny for mtother. So among iia<, 
are sick of it; we want a .ctouigo, tions, one may mauufactum silks, an* 
dierefore we are resuming.our dtqi^nd'* other woolleas, and a tliiril cottons, 
once. >r-- - - So long as each confines itself to its. 

The economists declare, that (he pardcuiar manufacture, its enriching 
richer our ncighboiim get-^bat the the others will increase its own trade, 
more wc enrieb thcm-<*^me mme. trade They will be to it not producing but 
they carry on wi th us, and the more consuming natimw; t. e. they will only 
wc iiiereaiiio our trade. This, aiiplkd consume and not produce what it pro¬ 
to nations genmally .as it is, is thombst duces. But if each manufactures silks, 
iwrfect fable that was ever dung in the Woollies and-cottons, an increase of 
teeth of history. When we were poor, wealth to.c^doce the otl^rs injury; 
wc bought almost’, everything or'the it-enahl^Jb'tn; gain, dteir connexions, 
continental nations we rich; If one nfiihe others without sell- 
we bought less and less, and now w» ing in return, it injures ita.own trade, 
buy a very few, comparativdy tri* and promotes thmrs to die samo 
fling articles, of them. - France why amount; if they, buy of each Other, it 
far the richest of the continental iia* is hut the exchange .of one hu^penuy 
tions, and yet slie buys literally no- for another. By iitcreasiM ^ w«aMt 
thing of us. Rich as wc are, we of such nations akthosc of^outh Amo* 
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ri« 4 j wc increase our trada so ton(^ as jury^ saying nothing of other matters, 
these nations abstain from producitfg liOi alas 1 is but UttTe fitted to contriTc 
what we produee, but no longer. By for this great emnirc who can sec no- 
increasing the wealth of rival nations, thing but its trader 
we do ouV trade great.injury. It may If the new system, however, had af- 

be said too, that by iho’easing the fected the manufacturers alone, we 
wealth of a poor European nation, should hare remained silent. Thev 
we are pretty sure to m^t it into a certain^ are aedtm in a way which 
rival. ‘ would deter any honest man from 

This difference the economist will fighting thmr battle The economists, 
not see; ^ey mdke no distinction be- and every one else, protest, that our 
tween a customer and a rival trad^- manufacturer cannot enter into coin- 


man. Their reasoning holds good so 
far as regards nations diat produce 
dissimilar articles, hut no fardier. 
Tlicir seheme if established, would 
certainly have the effbet of confining 
every nation to its peculiar article, but 
it is not established, it cannot be, and 
if it could, it would, as we have al¬ 
ready said, place everything under na¬ 
tional monopoly^ and, allowing for the 
ruinous consequences of frequentgluts, 
keep prices at the maximum. To 
maintain necessary competition, mate 
Uian one. nation must produce the 
same articles ; these radst be rivals in 
the great market of the world; and 
it is not more in the nature of thin^ 
ibr them to buy of each other, than it 
is for two shoemakers of a village to 
buy shoes of meb other. 

Smith admits, that although we may 
nmke smother natimi a better neigh¬ 
bour iu time of peace by enriching it, 
still we thereby make it a more .dan¬ 
gerous enemy in time of war. To a 
fitting nation like ourselves, tliere is 
soinctl^g in this well calculated to 
cause Tcnection. It may diow, that 
in times of prosperity, it may be most 
ruinous policy to add to the trade and 
wealth of atudher nation, even though 
by so doing, we add to our own trade 
and wetdth. We really think that we 
^are fiur more likely to lose than to gain 
Pfcy increasing the trade and wealth of 
such countries as Fcauce and Russia, 
We cannot discover what profit we are 
to rew in the end from <nur e^nrta to 
give fleets to o^er nations, when in a 
few years America wilt be nearly able 
s, toeope with us on the ocean ringle- 
httiiddl, and wbea^ .a* far as orobabi- 
Bty goes, she will be.vaaantea by the 
most powerful Europetis flewts in case 
of war. We are incKned to beheve, 
that to Hierifioe every otbw nublic in¬ 
terest to trade, at a time wiiett trade 
calls fftr no sacrifice, and is iu u state 
of unexaafipkd prosperity, is to do 
trade itself the gitostest pouible in- 


TOtition with the foreigner without 
lowering his prices, and that he can¬ 
not lower his prices unless his expen¬ 
ses of production be lowered. His 
profits must remain the same, he can¬ 
not buy the raw article cheaper, there¬ 
fore the only means must be to lower 
•wa&be. W'ages, it is asserted, cannot 
be lowered if corn be not lowered, and 
of coarse a clamour is got the 

reduction of corn. 

Every oneknows that the il^Hnand 
thriv labonrenB have been fm^yeors hi a 
state of rnhy and misery; that only a 
siog^yemrbas elapsed since tliey be^n 
toemetge from this state; that the wa- 
^ of the a^icultural labourer arc yet 
utfie tokue than half those of the ma- 
hUfocturiugflabmirers; that the fanner 
ia to fiur fiiuhi getting exorbitant prmes 
that he only gets good remunerating 
ones,and that hisprofiisarg far less than 
those of the merchant and manufac¬ 
turer. Every ime knows this, yet no 
one wiR^acknofiedgc it. The mer- 
chaiHUiahd niahufacturers, men who 
toe dg|irburilened with trade, and who 
are makh^ large profits, meet, and 
with^t nMd4ng la single inquiry as to 
whetliev can sell for lower 

prices or,iuM;, they call for that which 
would re-plui^e fiim into ruin. They 
do this that they may retain their pre- 
Nnt trade and rate of profits. I'hcy 
declare, that tlirir labourers, many of 
wbrn^B are earning twenty-five, thirty, 
forty, and fifty totUings weekly, aro 
starving ftwn the high prices of corn; 
and they, demand that which would, 
in ef^t, though not nmninally, con- 
titme to those labourers tbeso wages/ 
while it would sink the pittance of the 
husW^nlabourer to uit and pota- 
4ees. Tins is Indcoeut—it is mruu—>it 
ii scandalous. 

The fttrm&Tf it is said, enjoys a mo¬ 
nopoly ; indie sn-ict sense of the term, 
he enjoys no such thing. So soon as 
his imccs exceed good remnnerating 
ones, the market opens ibielf for fo- 
5 
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reign corn. £reu according to the new 
system, the qiaunfucturcr has in c^ct 
tlic same monopoly tliat he has. It is 
said, that in reality he taxes thc coun* 
try r those who say this, Ought to go to 
some schoolboy to know the meaning 
of the word tax. H<5 fhlly supplies 
the market at prices which arc batoly 
proporlioticd to the. prices of other ar¬ 
ticles, and his promts are lower, than 
the generality of pcoAts. Kents arc 
rather below than above tTbat they' 
ought to be according to genera! pri- ' 
CCS. The Camnla fanner is just ad¬ 
mitted into the itnwket, and yet »o- 
ihing will do but theadmismotr of the 
fanners of the whole world- Tlie avow¬ 
ed obji-ct of this is, not to keep pric^ 
stationary, but to tank them. Before 
it is proved that the manufacturers 
will have to lower their prices^ whwt 
it isJUiirn that they arc, paying for. 
IiigflKn reasonable wages to many 
of t^^Hvorkmen, and before the cost 
of a single article is reduced to the 
faimers arid landlords, the latter are, 
to be compelled to sactiAce their fair 
and just property. 

The economist ate at i^ne tout¬ 
ing the way in whM^ 
should be admitted.' Some s^.Ulow 
a protecting duty, and otbeW^vidll’aotj 
althoiuh the latter find nothing; io 
quarrel with in protcctang duties of 
ten, twenty, thirty, and forty per cent 
to the manufoctnrer; The protecting 
duty, however, is to,enable ihe fo-. 
reigner to sell much bdow the present 
prices i if it did not,, lixa, admission 
Would be ufiel^., Bcfog^-a single grain 
of foneign com camei ' curh ^ wmdd 
therefore sink very much-b«1ow its 
present value; This Voulfl iof itself 
throw many- IahoTir(:*rs httt ^ Oijmloy- 
ment, andcattsenmchd'uf^&s, 'Many 
farmers tne bound by ieaafia---niany. 
could obtain no hnniedlate allowancca 
from their landlords—^rndj^’ a?© yet in 
ombarrassmenla, and few-.haw been 
able since their daya of distwsa to pro¬ 
vide anything for craci^endcs. ^ 

We nave at present sufflBi^'i corn 
for our eomumption • if ahy eairmfroin 
abroad it would btlng vdtn'it nooitin- 
Ruraers; machinery; .whit^ ;3etUs no 
bread, woxUdchiefiyfifori^^^^c goods 
to be taken in exchange.'If bol^ddotily at 
first operate to c3u^,sup©rohUttdauce. 
Every one kttows that an overstock 
clues not smk prices in pronwtion to 
its extent; that a very smdfi one will 
sink them forty or fifty per feeut—will 
Vot. XVII. ^ 


Qiuse a gtttt-^ create forced sales-^nd 
^rcad general ruin. The first feweign 
com. tbere^re that canto, would aet^ 
an ovorstoch; it would, We Uiink, 
from the present rage for specnilation, 
nud^ the Sundance of com in many 
foreign parts, be a very large one; and 
it tvould, we ajmrehend, rewler fwiccs 
ruinous tp the foreigner as well as the, 
EngUshitisn. The destruction of the 
home demand would freely, wo 
^tnk, benefit the manu%itu]rcr, par¬ 
ticularly if at the same moment he had 
to stru^le with a glut of manufac¬ 
tures caused by th.c,foreigner. 

Wiien any excessive supply renders 
tho price of nianufacturcs ruinops, the 
manufacturers instiintly th^iargo their 
meu and wasc proilucing. This in a 
fewmonthsreliewsthemarket. When 
Uiey again, they employ but 

fow men, and produce but little ; they 
.can ptdportion supply to demand. So 
if, in the next few months, the fo¬ 
reigner were to glut the market with 
manufactures, our manufacturer.^ 
would cease to produce, and the dis¬ 
tress would iiot c.vtcnd beyond a few 
months. When th^ began i^ain, al¬ 
though they mighinfibtbeable.to pre¬ 
vent thcforcigner from rotainingmucli 
of their former trade, still they all 
could continue in businesB aldtougU 
each md<lt do mucli lass. This would 
fotoW a vast portion <rf capital, .nnd a 
’ vast mas-s of labourers, put of employ¬ 
ment, but it would leave employment 
to. the masters; the raastcrinnigut not 
be able to get fortunes, but they might 
get bread. With the farmers it is and 
would be wholly diffoipnt. No matter 
what glut may 1)0 iu the market, the 
farmers go on pnxluciug the utmost 
f»rain; and nothing can prevent them 
from doing this save absolute ruin. 
They are compelled to do it. They 
cannot rid thmiselvcs of rents; tliey 
e.in only reduce, in a trifling degree, 
their cxpens(>s; their land, if laid 
'waste, would lose its fCTttttly.j they 
cannot a©t in concert; and- however 
ruinous prices may be, they stilt feel 
that thoy..i^ the hgst for themselves 
produce the ^eatest pos- 
' tubm .ii&u^y. If ilHp»fore foreign 
. ki^ ^nstatiily ‘ arriving, tho 
whole of me formers coetld not keep in 
employ ment by - each proihufliil^ less. 
A htHpb^/with rimlit fillies 
aud lioourtin, would bo^tHfotnt upon 
the otlier tnudes, whi^ llbrwy 
fully stocked, and which wbutd • then 
'4D 
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he bYCrstockcd wiih capitiil and la¬ 
bour. 

Tlie more knowing of the econo¬ 
mists admit that fbrei^ com would 
force au equal quantity of British, 
corn out ot the market; and they 
say that our poorer oorn-land should 
be laid waste. This would, on their 
own showing, throw a large part of the 
agricultural population out <» employ¬ 
ment. Now if the manufacturers re¬ 
tained their monopoly, the imporU- 
tion of foreign corn, by increasing the 
call for manufactures, might, after 
first involving this part of the popula¬ 
tion in misery and ruin, ftnu it em- 

^ 601 among the manufacturers. 

ten at the same moment the mar¬ 
ket is to be glutteti with manufactures 
as well as corn—at the same moment 
a large portion of manufacturing capi¬ 
tal and labour is to be thrown out of 
employment as weU as of agricultural. 
It u by no means certain that the fo¬ 
reign corn would be paid for by ma¬ 
nufactures ; Mr Malthus, a short time 
since, thought that we should be sup¬ 
plied chiefly by France; and were this 
the case, our ma^acturers would not 
benefit much by The importation. 

When we see that most of the fo^ii' 
reign fhrmers, as well as labourers, 
wear almost any wretched $^thitig 
that will cover their nakednns; that 
they live chiefly upon rye-bread and 
potatoes ; that they are scarcely better 
consumers than the Irish peasantry ; 
and that they are at the mercy of poor, 
griping landlords; we really think 
Uiat their demand Would form but a 
miserable compensation to our trade 
for the loss of that of the British ones. 

Were die first years of ruin and 
distress, and of course of disafl^ction 
and convulsion, over; and were the 
market dinded Ijetween the foreign 
farmer and the English one; the price 
would give to the latter barely bresd 
and water, while it would give to dm 
other good profits. The jautecting 
duty is to reuuce the price of Englisn 
corn to the lowest figdrf^ while it is tp 
advance that of coin. The 

ej^icnltural capital, therefpm,. of this 
country, would stand idinf that of fo¬ 
reign countries would iucTOaae*. :The 
increase of population wodkl hd met 
by an increase of foreign corii, and in 
all gluts the finreigner woidd hayea 
gcMt aduantaga over the Enghslnnan; 
Out'dependence on other nationi^ or, 
at.^the best, rival nations, for bread. 


would be at the first great, and it 
would keep increasing. We realty 
cannot think, that for us to place our¬ 
selves at the v^cy of France and other 
nations far bread, will be good policy. 
On the wintraiy, we are inclined to 
think that it wul be very ruinous po¬ 
licy. 

Ireland is just beginning to breathe; 
what wotdd be the effect of a reduc¬ 
tion in the com market on Ireland ? 

Some of the eccnomiats say that the 
opening of the ports would raise the 
pnee of corn abroad. No doubt it 
would; but how fiir ^ Only to the fi¬ 
gure of admission. |f it raised them 
above, the additional demand would 
cease. This would give a great stimu¬ 
lus to foreign production, and in the 
course of a season or two, the foreign 
would be able to sell bo low as thrive 
the Englishman out of thJ||||||ket 
without a higher poteCting If 

com is to be rs^ed in price abroad to 
keep the foreign manufacturers out 
of our market, we really think it would 
be much wiser to give our manufac¬ 
turers a monopely by legal prohibition 
rather than by the ruin of onr agricul¬ 
ture. |Fe w<^d say murii more on 
pdnt respecting corn, but our li¬ 
mits forbid us. 

After saying what we have 8aid,wc 
riiall no doubt be hugely reproached 
hr our want of tUfOralUy, This will 
give us no concern whatever. When 
it shall be demonstrated to us that li¬ 
berality is the only test that we should 
ute bn all occasions, wo will then 
sttredly use it, and so other, but uii^ 
til then, we shall use the tests that 
onr flithers used* We shall look at 
wisdom, hone^^^d expediency, and 
not at all at liberality. Liberality is 
a very good thing iii its place, but it 
is not to be employed for all purposes. 
It frequently makes people poor, but 
it rart^ makes them rim. We are, 
however, to itee it to' acquire riches; 
we arc to give away trade and wealth, 
that we may increase our trade anti 
Wealth. We shall have some faith in 
this, nhen we see die sun shower gtfid 
upon US, and the moon diamonds, as 
they whirl ov^ us, hut not before. 
We cannot approve of that liberality 
which seeks to increate the trade of 
otU^ nations by dUnlniriiing, not only 
nominally, but In reality, the income 
of the vast majority of our popula- 
Uon we cannot approve of that li¬ 
berality wlqph, to increase trade, seeks 
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to plunge our (^riculturiKts into dis¬ 
tress ;—^we cannot approve of that li¬ 
berality which, to increase traile> seeks 
to make us demndent on other na¬ 
tions for both Wad and Raiment - 
we cannot approve of that liberality, 
which, to secure their present |uro3- 
perity to the traders, to the compara¬ 
tively contemptible few^ ^ks to m- 
volve the vast overwheluiing nngonty 
in distress and privation. 

After all, wo may be in error; per- . 
haps the fact that, i'arliamenti the 
English world, and the statesmen of 
(.'ockaigne into the bargain, are against 
us, shows that we must in error. 
We are, however, not convinced that 
wc are so, and we care not among those 
who can suppress their owu opinions 
to repeat the conflicting ones of other 
men* The new liberal system may be 
the x|^t one, bttt we are convinced 
that ^ most powerful book in fact, 
and argum^t, tlvit tlie world ever 
saw, might be written against it. Wo 
care not what may be asad of produc¬ 
tion creating consnmprion. i^r hair 
is not yet whitened witi^ iffie,. and yet 
wc have seen sufficient with omr. cVes 
to convince us, that a great reduction 
of prices inevitably produce, a 
vast portion of ruin and distress; aitd 
that to bring a large quantity of fita- 
nufactures aod corn into the market, 
Avlten it is already fully stocked, must 


produce a f^rful measure of national 
calamity. The question, however, is 
now in a way to be decided by experi¬ 
ment, and wc shall look forward to 
the i^ue widt quite as much confl- 
dence^ as those whom we oppose. 

It must be borne in mind, that wo 
assume^ that the new system will ope- 
rato in the way predicted by its au¬ 
thors. tf it do not bring the tbreignez 
into the market, if it continue the pro- 
hibirions, our reasoning wiU not ap¬ 
ply to it; it will only ix the old sys¬ 
tem with a new name,. It must be 
remembered too, that we speak iu fa¬ 
vour oT the reduction of duties of re¬ 
venue, and of rite abolition of restric¬ 
tions, not necessary for ^protection. 
These are, in reality, the only rwiric- 
tions that press upon oar trade, in our 
poor judgment. 

In eonelusion—^Parliament, in a time 
of general harmony, has thought pro¬ 
per to take measures which are array- 
hig onegrest inti^rest against another ; 
in a time of unexampled proeperUy, 
and when not a single interest needs 
assistance, it has thougltt proper to 
take measures which are unsettling ail 
the leading interests of the empire, if 
we,cannot applaud the wisdom of this, 
we certainly devoutly pray that it may 
produce none of the f'vils that we au- 
ticipate. 


TUK SL'BAL'l'hRK. 

Cnar. IX. 

Wr had slept about four or five the out-posts came in, from whom we 
hours, and the short hours of. the learned, tliat a blue light had been 
morning were beginning-to be iengtb* thrown up within the enemy's lines, 
ened, when our sluinbers were -dis- and that their fires were alt frcshl/ 
turbed by the arrival of a messenger trimmed. “ Is it so?" said some of 
irom the advanced piequets, who came our old^ veterans; fhen there will 
to inform us that the enemy were mo- be no work for us to-day—they am 
ving. As we had lata down in out repeatingand so sure enough it 
cloth es, with all oar accoutrement on, proved. As soon as dawn began to 
we were under armi^ and ip eqlumn, apj:^r, a patrols was swat fitrward, 
in five seconds^ It wasai^' however, wbicU-retumed immediately tO state, 
deemed neceoaary Ihqt any.kdvancoon that Aot ^:v«stige of rite French ar- 
our part should be attempt- my found. ']l%eir outposte 

ed. We remained, on the >eontrary, and aesit;^ were with^awn, 
quiet in tlie olrarch; but standing in \»^WKge was all and the whole 
our ranks, we were perfiNsidy ready to of the right vri^nad disappeared 
inarch to any quartm where the sound The fact was, ilmt Lord Wdli:i^- 

of firii^ m^ht bespeak our pretence ton'a ariieme had succeeded aeoordii^ 
necessary. to his en^optarions; Tberightof our 

We had stood ritos about half an army, after some very Indd 
hour, when a second messenger from turned the enemy’s Im; totdc posses- 
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sion of most of his redoubts, and got 
into his rear; which coiupelled Mar- 
^al Soxilt, sorely against nis inclina* 
tion, to abandon a position more tena¬ 
ble than any which he had yet occu- 
ied. Towards his right, indeed, as 
have already mentioned, it would 
have been little short of madness se« 
riously to havo attacked him; nor 
could his left have been broken, but 
for the skilful manoeuvring <m our 
part, which hindered any reinforce¬ 
ments from being sent to it. This 
object being attained, however, to re¬ 
main, at least with s^cty, even fbr. n 
single day longer, on his ground, was 
impotoibfe,and hence Soult only show¬ 
ed his wi^oiD and sound judgment 
by seizing the first favourable oppin:- 
tunity to retire. 

The intelligence of the enemy’s re<^ 
treat was received^ as such intelligence 
is usually receiv^, widi great satis¬ 
faction. Not that we felt toe smallest 
disinclination to renew tlie. battle— 
quite tl«} reverse ; but there is some¬ 
thing in the idea of pursuing a fiying 
enemy, far more exhilarating tlian in 
any otl)er idea tO‘ which' the human 
loiiid gives harbour ; and this we ex¬ 
perienced, on tlifi present occasimv to 
its full extent. We had scarce^ learn¬ 
ed that tlic trench troops had desert¬ 
ed tbeir works, when an order arri¬ 
ved to atlvanec] aud.diat we prepa¬ 
red to obey with the most hearty gotnl 
will. ■ * 

Whilst the* men were swallowing a 
hasty meal, preparatory to the com- 
meuccuicnt of the march, 1 went, w'lth 
two or three others, to visit the spec 
where we had dcpositwl such our 
messmates as fcll.in the battle of yes¬ 
terday. It is not often that a' sokiier 
is BO fortunate—-if, indeed, tlte tliiug 
be worth estimating ae fortunate^—os 
to be laid in Ms last rest in "Consecra¬ 
ted ground. Unr gallant comrades eti- 
joymthatmivilegc on the present oew 
casion. The soldiers had . collected 
them from the various ^wts whtre 
they lay, and brought them in, with 
a soit^f {»ous respect, to the church¬ 
yard,' Here they dng a grave—one, 
grave,' it is true, for: i^oro than one 
body; hut what boots ,it and Iwre 
tliey entoimbcd to^, l^e^dly tear¬ 
ing up the green sod, and carefell;^ rc- 
jilacing it uppit die hillock. For my 
owirpart, I hod iiille tiine lo'cto mote 
-tliait wish rvut to their i«>als; for the 
^rps was already in motion, and in 
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five minutes we were id the line of 
inarch. 

It was as yet (juitedark, consequent¬ 
ly objects coqhl not be distinguished 
at any consISderable distance; but the 
farther we proceeded, too more strong¬ 
ly tlie day dawned ujKin us. Having 
cleared the village, wc came to a bridge 
thrown across a little brook, for the 
possesidon of which a good deal of 
fitting had taken place towards even¬ 
ing oh toe day before. Here we found 
several Frencli soldiers lying dead, as 
well as one of our own men, who had 
ventured too far in pursuit of the ene¬ 
my. A little way beyond the bridge, 
again, and to toe left of the road, stood 
a neat chateau of some size. This 
our advanced party was ordered to 
search; nml, as I chanced to be in 
command of toe detachment, the of¬ 
fice of conducting the search toBolvcd 
upon me. ^ 

I ibund the house furnished after 
toe FrcqeSi fashion, aM toe furniture 
in a Statd*4of perfect prfeervation; nor 
«Ud I permit the lightest injury to be 
- done to it by my mrni. Thfe only ar- 
ti^e,.indee(f; which I was guilty of 
plni^iing» wisa grammar ol‘ the Spa- 
nito language, thus entitJed, ** Grani- 
Tiiaire et ilicttonnairc h’ranfois et Es- 
pagnol—Nouvellement Kevfi, Corri- 
ge et Augmento par JM[on.sjcur De 
MaunoryrSia^Ut I'Usage du la Cour 
d’Espagn^fi*' upon one of the boards 
is writjttui tijtparlieni u Lassalle 

JAjssalke. The book ih>',still 
in my ^^hd asourcounf 

arc noiv at pi^co, I takq this op|>or|^ 
nity of tafwming Mr Briguette, that 
I am quite ready to restore to him his 
property, prD,videid he Will fovour me 
with his^nddress. Of iftmse. Mon¬ 
sieur BtiguetU^ like all rest of the 
‘civilized world, litod'a Miiga regular¬ 
ly,' 

The m^m from which I took the 
volume just alluded to was the libra¬ 
ry, and by no means badly stored with 
books.' X had not, however, much 
time, to deCiphCT the tide pages, for, 
iudepebdenuy of the necessity under 
which I .Uy of pushing forward as 
soon { bail ascertained that none of 
toe enemy were secreted here, my at¬ 
tention was attracted by a mass of 
letters scattered over the floor. The 
•reader may judge of my surprise, 
when, on lifting one to;'examine its 
centeniK,) found it to be ih ■the hand¬ 
writing of my own father, uud ad* 
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(lressc4 io myself. It was of a later tion of the Jean dc Luz, 

(late, too, than any communicatlou But the attempt ^accmloil ofnly in 
which I had received from homo; part, the enemyitaving already set dro 
and beside it were lying about twenty to their train, 
othiu-a, directed to different, officers in " Pusli on, push on," was now the 

the same division with myi^l£ This word, , Wc accordingly quickened oar 
let me into a secret. The house iu pac#, aflld reached St Jean dc Imz 
which I now stood had been the offi- about nine o'clock; but wc were too 
cial head-quarters of Marslial Soult. latc'to secure a passage of the Nivclle; 
A courier, who wa^ brinmng letters the bridf^ being completely in rums, 
from Lord Wcllin^n's nead-qnar- Out cavalry had reached it only in 
ters, had been cut off* by a patrolo of time to see the mine exploded which 
the enemy’s cavalry; and bimee all 'the Freucli troops bad dug in its ceu- 
our epistles, including sundry tre nrch; and hence a halt became ab* 

doux from fair maidens at home, had solutely necessary, till the chasm thus 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the created should be filled up. The ef- 
French marshal and his staff. feet was remarkably striking. The 

Leaving other letters to tb^ fate, whole of the first and fifUi lUvisious, 

I p-nt niy own in my pocket; and,. with the King’s German legion, sc-* 
stuffing my volume of plunder into vend- brigades of Portuguese, and two 
tny bosom, pushed on. About a hun- divisions of Spanish troops, came pour- 
d red yards In the rear of the chateau ing up, till the southern suburb of 
we arrived at tlie first line of works, St Jean do Luz was filled with armed 
consisting of a battery for two guns, men, to the number of, pcrhaijs, twen- 
with a deep trench in front of it. It ty or thirty thousand, 
was flanked, both --oti the right anijl It is, probably, needless for me to 
left, by farm-houses, with, U good deal say, that we found St Jtan de Luz, 
ofeplautatiou, and a cotqde of garden for the most part, abandoned by its 
walls, and would have .cost our people inhabitants. A few indeed remained ; 
no iuconsideraidc loss had we been and these consulting,, as under such 
fool-hardy enough to attack it. This circumstances people are justified in 
battery was erected-just-'^CiB the consulting, their own safety only, wel- 
commciicemcnt of the rising gtoutfd. coined us by waving their hamlker- 
On passing it, wo found oursems'en chiefs from the windows, and sbout- 
the face of a bare Inll, about the ing, Fii'in/ les Anfflois. Those who 
length, perhaps, of Shooter's llill, aiKt thus met us were, however, of the 
not dissimilar in general appearance, lowest description, idl the gentry ami 
the summit of which was covered by municipality having fled-; though 
tltree redoubts, eonnected.theoflp with they, too, returned after a few days, 
Ute other by two open battmes. . As and’ placed tbumselves under cur pro- 
we passed uicse; wo couhl-not bqt re- lection. 'I'hcy were faitlifully guard- 
mark to ourselves, ’hmv nalnfiit'''must cd against insult; nor were our sol- 
have been the feelings of tlif Fittaach diers iicrmitted to exact anything 
general, when he foanS;htmsm eom- ftom the inhabitants without paying 
polled to abandon hi^ Works, without for it whatever was demanded, 
an opportunity being giyen of'putting Whilst we were waiting till the 
their utility to tlie proof; and we; of bridge should be so far repaired as to 
course, paid the compliments, which permit the inflmtry to cross, I liap- 
were his due, to Qur own leader, who, pened to stray a little from the main 
by his judicious arrangements, bad street, and beheld, in a lane whicli 
rcndc"ed these works |»erfcutly unpro- ran parallel' with the river, a spectacle 
fitable. esceediiigly bhocking. I saw ho fow- 

We had just cleared the entrench- cr flian -fifty-thn'e donkeys standing 
incuts, when a cry arose froiri the rear, with the sinewfe of the hiniler legs cut 
** make way for the cavalry.Our- throfughl' 'JJix inquiring from an in- 
ineu accordingly inclinedito the right habitant tlio cause of th», he fold me, 
of the road, when the IStli and 16th ' that these poor brutes, being over¬ 
light dragwuna rode past a-t h muck tiot, - loaded-witli the baj^age of the Freucli 
Sending out half a troop befWc them aunjr,. had knoclfcd .up; when the 
to feel lla'ir way. The object of this soldiera, ■ rather Uwn suffor .tliem to 
iijovenient, as we afterwards found, - full into o«y hands in a Bcrvicffsiblti: 
wa^ ti> hinder, if po-asible; lite tkairvie-. cynditiqii, hatoBtrimg them aU. Why. 
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they were enough to sun having set, and twilight coming 

shoot them, 1 QHw not; unless, in- on, it was not jud^ exitedient to dis- 
deefl, they were apprehensive of cau- lodge the enemy till moniing; in conse- 
sing an alann among us by the report ; quence of which our troops were com- 
but what their caution ninder^ we manded tOijMt. There was, however, 
performed. The poor creatures.were po cover them. Only a few cottages 
all shot dead ere we advance^r « stood near the road, and the tents were 

The town of St Jean de Lps covers at least fourteen miles in the rear; this 
about as much ground, and, I should n^t was accordingly spent by most 

g uess, contains about as many inha* or na on ^ wet ground, 
itanta, as Carlisle or Canterbury. It From the moment that the rain be- 
is divided into two parts by the river gan to ftU, we remarked that the Spa- 
NiveUc, which falls into the sea ;hout tiish, and in some instances the Portu- 
a coufde or three miles below, at a. guese tnxqis, setting the commands of 
village, or rather port, called Lecoa;, their officers at defiance, left their 
Like other French towns of its rise,' ranks and scattered themselves over 
St Jean de Luz is not reraarkahle fbr the face of the country. Whilst this 
its air of neatnesS ^ but th^ is a was gmug on, I have good reason, to 
good market-place in it, two or three . believe that several horrible crimes 
churches, and a theatre. The Ki- were perpetrated. Of the French pea- 
veUe, where it flows throng^ the dty, sants, many, trusting to our proclama- 
tnay be about the width of the £dm, tion8,rema{ned quietly in their houses ; 
or the Isis; it is rendered passable, th^ were in too many iiMtancesplun- 
andthe two quarters of the city are dered and cruelly treated by the marab- 
connccted, by a stone bridge of three dds, who were, I suspect, urged mi 
arches ; l^ides which, the stream it- to the commissi numerous atro-' 
self is fordable, both for cavalry and ride% by a.teeling far more powerM 
infantry, at low water. When, we thim the derixeof plunder—revengf^— 
came in this morning the tidewaaup» ast^Obgahdoverwheliningthirstofven- 
biit it had been for some time on tlie drew, I am convinced, many 

turn; and hence, in about a couple of to t^pmpetration of the most terrible 
hours, we were perfectly independent 'det^l indeed, one case of the kind 
of the repairs. By this time, however, came under my own immediate notice, 
the broken arch had been united by which I shall here relate, 
means of planks and beams of .wood; About ibxeb o'clock this afternoon, 

but as the junetimi wa^ none of the a tempotary cheek took place in the 
most firm. It was deemed prudent to Bne of march, when the corps to which 
send the troopers through the water, I belonged was about two miles dis- 
whilst the infantry imily should cross tent from. Bedfirt. A brigade of ca- 
by the bridge. with thc caval- vri^rioaewasipfrontof us; aPortu- 

ry was sent the tartiUery also; and gueao brigs^, including one r^ment 
thus, ty ttooh, cm the lltb of Novem- of ca^iadw^ was in our rear. Whilst 
her, the whole of the lett cohimn had we Were stendteg still in our places, 
pas«d the Nivelle. the cafadore^n^m^t,. breaking its 

We had hardly quitted Ht Jeande 'nmks,-rushed in a tumtdtuoos'man- 
Luz, when the weather, which during nef towards two or three cottages on 
the entire morning had loriced sul-.^. the left of the toad.. The officers with 
pidous, broke; tmd a cold heavy' the utmwt ^-difficulty recalled them, 
rain b^an to faJl. This lasted with- hut a few individuals, as the event., 
out any intermission till dark; by proved; succeeded in their efibrt of iU^' 
which means our march became the suboxffinirii^p^ .These, however, were 
reverse of agreeable, andiwe Iblt iri if nH rioiioed at the time, and it was 
we wouldhavogtveritltelBnemy avafe-^ ^Uvight'that ail were where they 
conduct as far aa. Bayonne, in return' ungM io bia.'^ , 
for apermisrioti to halt,'aM4ry oub« 'A'little way, perhaps a couple of 

selves before a fire*. But ^^tingnn hUndired prds in ftont, stood another 
hint wua dropped,it till our. French cottage, surrounded by a gar- 
advaticed-gnam camd^ with rear den^; and pmectly detached from all 
of the French ritmy/poriod k^^e vIL d^^s* In almat fire minqtea after 
laga of .Bedart, and the hc^te ad- ord^ had been i^toced, we board a 
Joining, that ai)y ,.check was ^ven tq female thriric come from that cottage, 
burpre^ess.. Asit was now tale, It, was followed by the, report of a 
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musket, and ere we had time to reach 
the spot^ another shot was fired. We 
ran up, and fouM a poor old French 
peasant lying dead at the .hottom of 
the garden. A bullet Md passed 
through his head, and his'thin grey 
hairs were dyed with his own bIoo& 
We hastened toward the bouse, and 
just as we neared the dom*, a capadorc 
rushed out, and attempted urelude us. 
But he was hotly pursued and taken,' 
When he was brou^t baekt we 
cd the cottage, and to our hoiror, we 
saw an old woman, in idl probability 
the wife of the aged peasant, lyiu^ 
dead in the kitchen. 

The desperate Portuguese inretehded 
not to deny having mn^trated these 
murders. lie seemed, on the contrary, 
wound up to a pitch of fr<m*y. ** They 
murdered my father, they cut my 
mother’s throat, and they ravidted my 
sister,” said he, **a«d I vowed at the 
time, that I would put tp death the 
first French family thal^ j^ill^'into my 
hands. You may hanjg you 

wilL but I have Impt my <»th, and I 
ca^jot for dying." It ia^unnecessa]^ 
to add that the man vraa hani;^^;^ 


indeed, no fewer than eighteen Spanish 
and Portuguese soldiers were tucked 
up, in the course of this and the follow^ 
ingdays, to the branches octrees. But 
I coidd not at the time avoid thinking, 
that if anf shadow of excuse for mur« 
dercttnbeframed,the unfortunate For« 
tuguese who butchered this French 
family, deserves the ben^t of ft. 

.1 have said that the g^ter part of 
left column spent Inis iii^t in no 
jretj comfortable upon the wet 
'gtom^. Fmr ourselves; we were mo* 
ved Into what had once been a grass 
lield, just at Uie base of the bill of 
hfedart; but which, with the tread of 
then’s fee^ and horses’ hoofs, was now 
battered into rand. Here, with tbe 
utmost difficulty, we succeeded in 
fitting fires, round which'we crowd¬ 
ed iis we best might. But the rain 
still came down in torrents, and 
thongh'our lad arrived shortly after 
with the cloaks, and rations of beef, 
and biscuit, and rum, were issued out 
to us, I cannot enumerate this among 
the ni^ts of pure enjoyment, which 
my Ute» as a soldier, has frequently 
j^ught in my Way 
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When I awoke next mmning, 1 Bayonne. Our pmde was according, 
found myself lying in a perfeei ^id* ly dismissed, and We remained in the 
die, beside the decaying embers df a mme sitaation' for about four hours; 
fire. The ndn bad cmne down so in- when the arrival of the tents and bog- 
cessantly, and with such violence dur gage invited us to make outnudves 
ring the nigh^ that my ^oak, though somewhat more comfortabk!. For this 
ex^lent of tts k^, stood tM>tt.Out purpose the brigade was moved about 
against it; and I wsi novraathtwibgh. a quarter of a mile to the kfl of the 
ly saturated widt water asif J:SbiI mam road; and there, oti a skirt of 
been drived throtti^ ^ Nh^e, Of tuff comparatively sound and un- 
course, my sensatlmis were ndt-of a broken, the camp was pitched. ' 

Very pleasant nature;, but I ct^sider- „ .In the immediate vicinity of the 
ed that I was far fi’dm siugulail iu my stood a small farm-house, or ra- 

condition, and, like my eemfades, 1 k large cottage, containing three 
laughed at an evil fm wnich th^ was and a kitchen. Hither a good 

no remedy. ; lUiany of the officers, and my self among 

Having rethshied under arm* the number, removed their canteens 
day had fully dawned, we began to and portmanteaus; fiQ no fewer than 
make ready i^r a farther advance, fbrty-five individuals, including ser- 
When we uy down on the prec^ng vants as weU as masters, found a tern- 
evening, several brigades of French pmalry under its roof. I am 

troops were in posseaaioti of titevil* sttre,9Jtefi^i^BtI wssucdroorecom- 
lage of Bedart* These, of (^urse, we fprtable hub than I shtmld have been 
laid OUT scoount with attaddtmg; but' In my tent; b«tJt fancied that to 
on sending forward a, patrol, it Was , Sleep up<a» a bed once more, even 
found the riliagehad been aban-' tfaongb that bod'.Was a French one; 
. doned, ^snd th«. Soult had fafien back would prove a htkury; and I' made 
to h's entrenched Camp, in front of j^e expeviment.^ It is needless to add. 
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that the bed contained whole hordes to which I belonged. Wo accordingly 
of living occupants beside? inysclf; haltedoh a sort of common^ near the 
and that I iMresnmctl not ag^in to dls- contre of Uicin, and having cast lots as 
pute with t|iem the [wssession of their to which house sltould fell to the share 
ancient domain. o£ the difiBlsrent oonipanics, Graham, 

From the 12tli to Uic 17th of Nov. myself, and two others, vvitlr about one 
nothing oceurred to myself, nor were h^dreil nieh, took pt^scssion of one, 
any movements made by the left of with whicli we were, perfectly satis- 
tlie British ailhy worthy of being re- fled. 

S eated, Tlie rain contipued with . . It v^uld. he difficult fmr an ordinary 
ardly mw intermjftion thrring '^ ; ^^^mder to tbrm any adequate notion of 
whole of this time, rendering the cpss the extreme satisfaction which soldiers 
roads utterly impivssttblc for art^|ty, icxpmence, when.first they establish 
and holding out no prospect of i|^luHhemselve» in^wtnter-quortcrs. As 
battle, or fresh adventures. It -long as the weather continues fine, and 

indeed, manifest, that the troems eouhl «upimer spns shed, their influence over 
not be kept much longer in the field,- it,.thcco.$Tc, indeed, few places more 
withoutmaterial injvuy to'theirhealth, agreeable thap a camp. But it is not 
which btgiui already to be threatened so after the summer has departed, 1 
with dysentery awl ague. -Nof is jt liavc broody hinted, that against 
surpi ising, that the ease shptdd so ; httsvy and continued rains, a tent sup- 
for the tents w^ not yrf^f * against pliog but a very inadequate slieltcr. A 
showers so licayy and so inces^pt as tent fe, mc^epyer, but a narrow cham- 
thosc which fell j and canvass, when l>Cr, in.which it isnpteasysoinuchas 
ouce ccanpletely soaked, admite vyatcr to stand upright, .’excepting in, ope 
to p.'iss: through like a sieve. The con- spot ; .and where all opw»rtunity«^, 
sequent^ was, that our men wtarp, pever locomt^'ou -ia denied.. ^en- it fer- 
dry, and many to exhibit syiap-, pi|l|OS^ little, wotcclion against coWPo 
toms of the Atepiaints abQyaallpd^^ h|^;,h.fire ^thin being impossible, 
to. HK ; V / of the eraeke; and hence 

Under tlicSPmeumatahccp we re- idifi^piy means of keeping yotjpbelf 
celyed, with siwM^e r<^ida^;.an or- .pmjEp} k,. to, wrap your (doak'yg|ia 
der in^the eveping of the Ifft*, to yon, and to liodphi 

strike our tents at dawn next mtoning, Occa^nplly, inaiH^, J have ^n red- 
mid to. march, into wipttr-qiwtvtcrs.^ hot shot.eipployod as heaters; but tlte 
The rain descended, howoycr, in snea li^im. of,, wi^ftr. which arises from 
torrents, that though a temporary in- -Jhifetodlroiris, at least to mo,-hardly 
ctmveniepce promised .to lead to per- ipicfc a^n^bk than tiuit whidi is pro- 
manent comtort, it-w$s deemed pru^t charcoal* In a word,however 

dent to delay fiilfillihg that order, for «ftipp»i|tsrie.a,mpu may be in hia pro- 
dt least some hours. We ac(X)rdktgly fessipn^ heVh^isi^ ;al:^t the end of 
remained quiet till about one o'dock October . J^;innh^ of Novera- 
in the afternoon of the 18tli,.waen ilib her, togi^hoipftuy ^ 

weather hrealdng-up, and^.the. sun weeks’ 

shining out, our camp was strdcfcyand ^h'^aubsto^^ protection 

we turned our faces towards the cap^ pg^lpsieeM. damp^;'wiHi almost 
loptnents which bad .fieon.^tted^ qs PJtcK 'pleasturc ap he experiences 
us. ‘“ w of , spring calk him 

Having cleared tbcfcwfield^whic^ i^ce ihoto mto^ llu: field, 
intervened between tire situafion of- The ,farm*hoases ip, the south of 
the camp and the Ingb road. We left Fra)^, like thoto in dm neighbouring 
Bedart behind, and took a rctrogpulo coupiry df /ifiMua, are rarely providwl 
direction towards St jdeati dp. wilh<»:j^e-placcs in any other apart- 

We had not, however, pre^^eded abavp feent .l^idca the kitdtcp. It Is, in- 
five or aix mild^ ayq w^, dlB a.^i| d^', ..^^wpiary. feir families to live, 
league distent from ' tlto- toyrh, ,wh«tt au*i^ tpe^.whiter months, entirely 
we filed ofi^by a manrow crimio^lo- With th^ ,servants; and hence the 
wards the left, and ,fer A" jj^ece wanf of. a fire-placo. in Um parlour is 
of elevated countrs, over .which not felt any more, than., in, % .hcd- 

^If a dosteuferih-boiwea wtflrcsqutter.^- rooms, lii^ved, likepfi^'tl^lterd- 
These were asrigucd to the cca^. ly apy inaiton of theifcnd yWi^ftirs* 
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uished with gUzcd windows; wooden 
lattices being almost universally sub¬ 
stituted. These, during the summer 
months, are kept open all day, and 
closed only at night; and I mievc 
that the extreme mildness of the eli- 
inate renders an open window, at such 
seasons, very agreeable. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, however, we anticipated 
no slight annoyance from the al^nce 
of these two essential matters, a chim*. 
ney and a window, in our roomjimd wil' 
immediately set our wits to work fev 
the removal of both causes of com-, 
plaint. 

Both Graham’s servant and my own 
chanced to be exceedingly ingenious 
follows ; the former, in particular, 
could, to use a vulgar phrase, turn his 
hand to anything. Under hisdirections 
we set a {»rty of men to work, and 
knocking a hole througli one comar of 
our room, we speedily converted it 
into a Hre-place. To fpve vent to the 
' SKhokc, we took the trouble to build 
an external chimney, carrying it up as 
hi^ as the roof of the house; and 
our pride and satisfoction ware nether 
of them trifling, when we found tftat 
it drew to admiration, I meai|.^t to 
commend the masonry for 
gance, nor to assert that the sort 
Imftress now produced, added, iu any 
degree, to the gateral affipearsnee of 
the bouse; but it had the eB^t ^ 
rendering our apartment exceedin^y 
comfortable, and that was the sole om^' 
ject which we had in view. 

Having thus provided for. j^r 
warmth, the next tiling to be Aqne 
was to manufaetnre siibh a window as 
might supply us With light, and, at 
the same time, resist the-weamer.. For 
this purpose We Itfoed a ample lat¬ 
tices from thehr hing^; and Imving 
cut out four papnels in each, vm co¬ 
vered Uic spac^ With white 
soaked in (dl. The li^t thns adant- 
ted was not, indeed, very brilliant, but 
it was sufficient for all our purposes ; 
and we found, when the stma agtia 
returned, tlrat our dl-paoefr stoip^.out 
against it stoutly. Then, HavingVw^ 
our ffoor, unpacked and krrsuged me 
contents of our Canteen, and provided 
good dry hay-saeks ftw out oouche^ 
we felt as it the wholiS world , could 
have sttoptied no better or mote desi¬ 
rable haoitation, 

To biflld fclih chimney, and con¬ 
struct the window^ fVirtiished occupa¬ 
tion enough for one day: the next 

VoL. 
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was spent in cutting wood, and laying 
in a storeoffuel against the witttar. In 
effecting tins, it must be confessed, 
that we were not over fastidious as to 
the source from which it was derived; 
and hence a greater number of fruit 
trees were felled and cut to pieces, 
than, perhaps, there was any positive 
necesaty to dratroy. But it is impos¬ 
sible to guard against every Httle ex- 
ee«s, when troops have establi^ed 
.themselves In an enemy's country; 
.^snd 'the French have just cause of 
■tiiankfulness, that so little compara¬ 
tive devastation marked the pn^ress 
of our armk^s. Their own, it is wdl 
known, were not remarkable for tlieir 
orderly conduct in sudi countries as 
they overran. 

I have dwelt upon these little cir¬ 
cumstances longer, perhaps, titan their 
insigniflcauce in the eyes of my reader 
may warrant; but 1 could not help it. 
There iS no period of my life on whieh 
1 look back with more unmixed plea¬ 
sure, than that which saw roe, for the 
first time, set down iu winter quar¬ 
ters. And hence every trifling event 
eounected with it, however unim- 
pmtant toothers, appears the reverse 
' of unimportant to me. And such, I 
believe, is imivorsally the case, when 
a man undertakes to be his own bio¬ 
grapher. Things and occurrences 
whidi, to the world at large, stx'm 
wholly Undeserving of record, his 
own reelings prompt him to 4ctail 
with unusual minuteness, even though 
he may be conscious all the while tliat 
he is entering upon details which his 
readers will scarcely take the trouble 
to follow. 

Having thus rendered our quarters 
as snug itt dicy were eapable of being 
made, my friend and myself proceed¬ 
ed daily info the adjoining woods, in 
search hi game; and as the frost Bet 
in, we found them amply stored, not 
Only with hares and raMutB, but with 
coeks, snipes, ahd other birds of pas- 
fcage. "We were not, however, so fimr- 
tanate as to fall in with any of Hie 
wild hoars wlflcli are said to fltoquent 
these ^ckels^ though we devoted 
more than ^e morning to the search ; 
but we mamiged to supply onr own 
.toble, and the table <rf several of our 
comrades, with a. very agreeable addi- 
fiou to the lean bc^ which yras issued 
out to us. Nor were other luxuries 
wanting. The pui^santry, having re^ 
covered their confidence, returned in 
4 £ 
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"real imtnl)ers to tlieiv homes^ and sel¬ 
dom {ailed to call at our mansion once 
or twice a-weok, with wine, fresh 
brea<l, cyder, and bottled beer; by the 
belli of which, we continued to fare 
well as long as our fast-diminisbing 
stock' of money lasted. I say fast-di¬ 
minisbing stow of money, tor as yet 
no addition had been made to that 
which each of us brought with him 
from Eng^nd; and though the pay 
of the army was now six months in 
arrear, but faint hopes were raitwtain- 
ed of any immediate donative. 

It was not, however, among regi¬ 
men tal and other inferiorofficers alone, 
that this period of military inaction 
was esteemed and acted upon as one 
of enjoyment. Iibrd Wellington’s fox¬ 
hounds were unkennelled; and he 
himself took the field regularly twice 
a-week, as if he had been a, denizen of 
Leicestershire, or any other aportuig 
county in England. I need hot add, 
that few packs, in any county, could 
be better attended. Not; tnat the 
horses of all the huntsmen Were oFthe 
best breed, or of tlie gayest appear¬ 
ance : but what was wanting in mdi- 
vidiul splendour, was made up by tbf 
number of Nlmfods ; nor would it he ■ 
easy to discover a field unnre fnutfhr 
in laughable occiirrehces>, whiefh no 
mdn more heartily enjoyed th«) the 
gallant Marq^s himself. When the 
hounds wereimt, he was no longer the 
odinmander of the forces; the General- 
in-Chief of three naUons, and the re¬ 
presentative of three sovereigns; but 
the gay, merry, country gentl^an,. 
who roue at everything, add laughed 
as loud when he fell himself, as v^en 
he witnessed the fall of a Imo^fbeN 
qiortsraan. . , , 4 I 4 , . - 

Thus passed about twenl^days, da- 
rtpg the great<n’ number of which the 
sky was clear, and Ac air cold and 
bracing,r Occasionally, indeed, we va¬ 
ried our i^rting life by visits to St Jean 
dc Luz, and other towns in the rear; 
and by seekitig opt old £rkinds in other 
divisions of the atw.'; hfor wwa we 
alU^ietbcrwithoatmiUtaryoccapatiou. 
and there a redoubt wasiWwtii 
^ the purpose rendering out 
Patton doubly secure; whilst the,viur 
rious brigades of each' mvisipn relieved 
one’ pother in ukiiig t^ outpost 
duty, lid trifiingskirmish or two, tend¬ 
ed likewise to keep usidive; but these 
vrerc. followed by no motement of im¬ 


portance, nor were they very fatal either 
to the enemy or ourselves. 

The positimi which Ijord Welling¬ 
ton liad taken .up, ext^ded from the 
village of Bedaii on the left to a place 
ealM Ganet’s House on the right. 
It embraced various other villages, 
such as that of Areanques, Gauthong, 
&c. &C., between th^ points, and 
k^t tlio extremities of the line at a 
distance of perhaps six or seven miles 
from, each o^er. To a common ob¬ 
server it certainly bad in it nothing 
imposing, or calculated to give the idea 
of greatmatund strength. On the left, 
in particular, otir hoops, when oaUed 
into the field, ocoipied a level plain ; 
wooded indeed, but very little broken; 
whilst at different points in the centre 
there w^ passes, easy of approach, 
not defensible hi any extraordinary 
degree. But its strength was well tried, 
as 1 shall take occa^n shortly to re¬ 
late, and tile issue of the trial proved 
that Uoerror ht 4 .been oonimitteu in its 
selecrion. , , 

. Of the manner in which the right 
and centre columns were disposeik I 
knew hut little. The left column con- 
sistiiig of tne first and fifth divirions; 

or thfce brigades of Portuguese 
hifahtry, one br^de of light anu one 
pf heavy cavalry wasihus posted; The 
town of St Jean doLuz, in which Lord 
jiyeUingtoh had fixed his quarters, was 
pc^piAby three or four battalions of 
guards ; Its suburbs Wicre given up to 
sa<4t. ec^ of the German legiim as 
wi^ a’ttariied'to the first division. In 
ana abbut the town, the light cavalry 
•was likewise quartered; whilst the 
heavy waa-aent back to Andage and 
the vills^ )li^rii^ on account of the 
facilBy of procuring forage, which 
there mt^steu. - The Sg^niards again 
had &llen back sa Ikr as Zrun, and 
not brought up during the rc- 
bB^der of the winter; but the Por¬ 
tuguese regimehts were scattered, as 
WO, Were scattwed, among a number of 
detac^d' cottages near, the road. In 
the oil^ BCdart was posted the 

MtH division, with three or four pieces 
of field .urt^ry, and the men. and 
^riesbttdchedlo them ; and to it, the 
ef Hwajttihing;bbe enemy, and 
keepttug pQssesaiolt of the ground on 
wind) ,the {dcquCts stood; was cimunit- 
ted. Thtus amUff the line of the high¬ 
road was housed a corps oj^bout ,fif- 
teen thoutUnd infantry, twelve bun- 
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cavalry, aud a due {iro^ortion of I have said thal l.ord Wellington'!) 
artillery; all under the immediate head-quarters were in the town of Si 
command of Sir John Hope. Jean de Luz. Hero also Sir John 

In direct communication with the Hone, and several generals of division 
he^ of this column, was the light di- aUd of brigade, established themselves; 
vision, under the command of Miyor« and here all the general staff of the 
General Brown Allen. It consisUuof array was posted. Of course the place 
the asd, 45d, and 95th regiments, of a was kept in a state of warlike gaiety, 
brigaele or two of ca^adores^ andmus- such as it had not probablywitncssed 
tered in all about four or five thousand before, at least in modern times ; but 
bayonets. These occupied tho d»ureh everytldng was done which could be 
and village of Arcanques, situated up- . done to conciliate the affections of the 
on a rising ground, and of considerable inhabitants; nor was the slightestout- 
natural strength. Beyond this divi- rage or riot permitted. Such is the 
sion again, lay the 4th; in connexion manner in whach the British army was 
with which were the 3d, the 7th, and disposed of, from the 18& of Novem- 
the ad divisions, whilst the 6th took her, when it first went into canton- 
post a little in the rear, and acted as a incuts, till the 9th of jieccinber, when 
reserve, in case a reserve should be it was found necessary once more to 
wantiuff. take the field. ^ 

■ 

t'UAP. XI. 

I HAM been out witli my gun during condition. Sltricl charges were indeed 
the whole of the 8ttN»f December, and mven to the servants, that a cheerful 
rctimicd at a late hour in the evening, fire and a substantial meal should be 
not a little weary with wandmng, prepared against our return in the 
when the first intclUg^ce commuui* evening; but we put up neither footl 
cated to me was, that the eorps iwi^d Ivor elothcs for immediate use; in full 
reed ve<l order* to be under arms at an expectation that such tilings would not 
early hour next morning, when the bereqiured. 
whole of the army should advahc<%, , The night of the ftth passed quietly 
In a former chapter, I have fainted, that over, and I arose about two hours be- 
a coiUiMucd tract of rainy Weaker fore dawn on the 9th, perfectly flesh, 
drove Lord Wellington earlu^itlfan he and, like those around me, in high 
had d(»igncd, and aggiust his inclina- ^iis. W been so loi^ idle, 
tion, into winter-quafters. ^ The con* that the near "prospect of a little fight- 
se<j[uencc was, diat ftie posUiou c£ the ing, instead of creating gloomy scii- 
oriuy was not in every rcspecf to*his sationa, was viewed , with sincere dc- 
miud. The righ^ in partieular,, was light; and we took our places, and be- 
too far tlirown baclt ; and the cdujrseof gan our march toivarda the high-road, 
the Nivelle interfdtw in a very iticon* in silence, it is true,' but with extreme 
venient degree with Utc -communica- good will. There we reiiMuncd sta¬ 
tion between it and theleft. We were ttmialy till th6 day broke; when the 
accordingly given tO'UUdcrahmd, that vrordlJeinggivcn toadvance, wepoijiled 
the object of our qire^t movement fil^word in the direction of Bayonne, 
was merely to fe^tat01^e-<^j^g of The brigade to which I Wonged 
that river by Sir Bowlanp HUi s corps, took post at Um head of the Ist divi- 
and that as aooh as this object, was at* sion, and immediately ^hi the^;xcar of 
tained, wo be .permitted to rc^ Alh. Tins situation afibrded to me, 

turn in peace to pur comfortah^rquar* bn severaloccarions, aS tbe ineqiuaUtieB 
ters. oflhei^!^placcdme,fromtime.totime. 

In coiaequei^ of thisii^K^i^tiou,* . on the auminit of an enunence, very 
Graham and my^lf raadg ffewctfipre- favottcabfc importunities of beholding 
^rations than been iuth^^ai. the whole of tire warl|ke mass, which 

bit of making <^4)%er andei|ni|w do* »%is moving; nor is j[t easy to imagine 
mions. IttMeadf i^ spaing up^oui^ u more imposing or more elevating 
«^^e,'and ordering mtt our aump- specucle.. 'fbe entire left wiUg of the 
tef-pobyaud faithful Pmetuguese, as army advanced, in a single continuous 
' we n^»iii^toi done, wo Itft every- cola»*n,'bytheiuaiu road, and covered, 
tbingln our apariment, in its ordinary at theJnost mmleratc ■■oroputation, a 
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spnce of fiiur miles. As far, indeed, as along tlte course of the Adour; but 
the eye could reach, nothing was to be of the city itself, we saw but little, 
seen exceptswanns of infan try, clothed on account of several ^vea of lofty 
not only in scarlet, but in green, blue, elm and other trees, vrliidi intervened, 
and brown uniforms; whilst here and It will readily be imagined that we 
there a brigade of four or six guns turned our glasses towards the cn> 
occupied a vacant space between the trenched camp, with feelings very dif- 
last dies of one division and the hrst of ferent from those which actuate an 
another. The rear of all came to the ordinary bb8erve:r of the face of a 
cavalry; but of their appearance I was strange country. Uliat the French 
unable accurately to judge, they were marshal had bera at work upon these 
so distant. linca, not only frmh the moment of 

We had proceeded about five miles, his last defeat, but from the very first 
and it was now seven o'clock, When, day of bis assuming the command of 
our advanced guard falling in wi[th the army of Spain, we were quite 
the French picquets, a smart skirmish aware; and hence wc were by no means 
began. It was really a heautifbl sight, surprised at beholding such an obsU- 
The enemy made, it is true, he very clc presented to our farther progress 
determined stand,' but they gave not in France.: But I cannot say that the 
up a rood of ground^ithout cxchau> sight cast even a damp upon our usual 
ging a few shots wiflBeir assailants; confidence. We knew that whatever 
who pressed forwanPvigorously- in- could be done to render these mighty 
deed, ,hut with all the caution and preparations useless, our gallant ge- 
circuniEpection which mark the ad- iicral would effect; and perhaps wc 
vaucc of a skilful skirmisher. The weroeach of us i^in enough to believe, 
column, in the meanwhile, moved that nothing eouid rerist our own int 
slowly but steadily on ; nor was it dividual valour. Be that as it may, 
once called upon, (luring the wliole of though we. freely acknowledged that 
the day, to deploy into line. . maiiy a bmve 'fellow must find a grave 

When the light troops of an army cire:ih^ works could come into our 
are engaged, as ours were this inarn4 we would have advanced 

iiig, the heavy infantry is necessitated ti> the attack at j|he instaitt, not only 
to march at a slow rate; whilst, ever witliout-reluctwce^hut witli die most 
and anon, a short halt or check takes perfect assurance of success, 
place. These halts occurred to*day The snindof firing hadnowgra- 
with nnuaual frequency. The fect, 1 dually -sUosided; the enemy liaving 
believe, was, that Lord Wellington wHhmwwn within their entrench- 
had no desire to bring his left into meiits, and our skirmishers being call- 
determined action at alfi This object ed iir.. to, join daeir resmetive cMps. 
was fully attained as long as he kept The^ left • column, divitUng itself ac- 
the tight of Uie enemy m s state of eording to its blades, had taken post 
anxietyandirrc8olutiou,buttheground along a rii^eJef high ground; and 
which'we gained was in nodegree iin- onr men; pinhg thda arms, set about 
portant to the furtherance of the sole lighting fires inuB directimis ; when 
design which he had in view. 4)f I wandered feora the corps, as my in- 
course, the tardiness of our motions variable custom was, in search of ad- 
gave a bett^ qipormnity of wat^i^ ventmes. 1attplled forward for 
the progress of those cminccted with the pm^oae of ohiaiiuDg, if iiossible, 
us; nor have 1 ever beheld' a field- a mote. perfect view or the enemy's 
day at home, more regularly and more lines ; aud.iw» stopping across a ditch 
elegantly gone throu^i; ibau tri- on ipy return, wb£n,A low groan, as 
fling Mmir of ^ ninth of December. ' if feoni some persoQ'in acute pain, at- 
It was getting Somendiot late, p^- traced mjr notice. kc||pkeddown into 
baps it might be three mrfouro'tdock ra the d^fau which was, perhaps, four feet 
the afternoon, wh«a <m column, bav- det^ StM beheld three human beings 
ing overcome all oppositioli,' halted on , at the bottom of it. They were 
some rising ground, abodi tlirec laiiliaV ml partly naked, and two of them 
from the v^ls of Bayonne. From were motionlcas. On fiirthcr exami- 
this point we obtained a perfect view nation, I foond that they were three 
of the out-works ^ tliat town, as French soleffers, of whom one only 
well as of the formidable line ef for- . was idive ; and he lay bleeding from 
tiffcations wMehSoidt had thrown up, a severe wound in the fkce, a mus- 
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kct-ba]l having broken both cheek* dier carries a load of periiaps fifty 
bones, tie was, boVrever, sensible; pounds wri^t about his person ; that 
so 1 ran for help, and he was (»rried our brave fellows had walk^ untier 
by some of oorpeopfeio a neighibonr- this load, upwards of fourteen miles, 
ing house. Here the poqr fellow, whom and*were stilt six long miles from a 
Ids own countrymoi bad stripped and place of rest; and you will not won- 
deserted,was well taken care of by his der that these troopers were saluted 
enemies; but he had sofi’er^l so much with curses not loud but deep/’ 
from exposure to eold, that all at- as they somewhat wantonly jostled 
tempts to preserve his 1^, w»e vain, tfaieir less fortunate comrades into the 
and he dira in altout a quarter of an deepest and dirtiest sides of the way. 
hour aftorhis wound was dressed. 1 must confess that I shqred in the 
In the meanwhile, Lord Wellingr Indignation of my men; though, of 
ion putting himself at the bead of a course, I exerted myself as much as 
small corps of cavid^, and, attended possil^ to prevent its being, more 
by a few companies ^|j|gbt infkntxy, openly displayed, 
proceeded to the fron|K order to re- Never has imy saloon, when bril- 
connoitre the enemy^^orks. This Uantly lighted up, and filled with all 
he was permitted to do without any the splendour and elegance of a fa- 
farther molestation than arose from shionable assembly, appeal^ half so 
the occasioiiaf discharge of a field gun attractive to my eyes, as did ipu^p wn 
as he and his party preamrted a fii- humble apartment this evcttin||||with 
vourablc mark to the gunners. But itscai^tless floor, its logs of wPl^pr- 
ncither he nor his foUoiit^rs received ran^i instead of chairs, and a few 
the slightest iiQury from thcscdischar- deals, or rather a piece of scaflblding, 
ges, and by, six in evening he had placed in the etntre, as a substitute for 
cfi&cted every object which lie desired a table. A large fire was blazing on the 
to effect. Orders were accordingly is- mdely-constructed hearth, whidi shed 
sued for the troops tofldl back to pkeif a bright glare over the white walls; 
former quarters, and the. main ros4 and our unpolished table being cover- 
was again crowded with tutn^ men, ed with a clean cloth, over which were 
marching to the rear, in,a fashion ^ arranged plates, knives, forks, and 
l^erltaps quite so mth^ly as that wliieli drinking-cups, gave promise of a sub¬ 
distinguished their advance. stantial meat, and of an eveuing of real 

A heavjf rain had about an ’ enjoyment. Nor were our hopes blight- 

hour previous to this mdven^nt, ac- ed. We had just time to strip oft'our 
companied by a cold whid, which blew wet and mudd|^ garmmits, mid to sub- 
directly in our facet. Darkness, too, stitute others in their room, when a 
set rapidly in; the road soon b^ame huge piece of roast-beef smoked upon 
deep and'muddy from the tinunpling Uie board, and sununoned us to an 
of the multituw cf men and hot^ occupation more agreeable than any 
which covered it; lUid.^methittg like whidi could have been at that moment 
an inclination to gtfttnthlc, to proposed to us. Then our faithful 

arise in our bosoms. Perha{mttt^ not valpts had taken care to provide an 
tell the reader, that between the infitUr ample supply of wine; a bottle or two 
try and cavahy in the B^tish army, a of ^ampai^ne, with claret of no mean 
sort of natuxalantipi^y exists; the lor- quality, which, with a Utile French 
mer description of force regarding.thc beer, brisk, and weak, and wdl fia-, 
latter as little better than usdess, the . voUred, served exceedingly well to 
latter regarding the formej^extreme- wasli down tlie more solid portions of 
ly vulgar and ungented* i was myself our repast. To complete the thing, a 
an officer of infant)^; and 1 ^rfet^y &w or our most intimate companions 
recoUect the angry filings winch,were chopping in, soon af^r the fra^euts 
exdted at a parucular peri^ m the ; liad been chaured away, our cigars were 
march, when the corps, weary, wc^^, lighted, and the atmosphere the 
and hungry, was rudely ordered, by a apartment became speeduy impre^a- 
squadron or two of light troopem, to with the delicious fumes of to- 
get out of the way, and allow them baeco; in sending forth the clouds of 
to pas^” Becollect, good reader, that which, no oUter interruption took 
the rain was fklllng as if it had come place, than was produced by an ocea- 
fr<»n buckets; that each infantry sol- siooal uplifting m the wine-cup to the 
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lips, aiid an expression or short ejacu¬ 
lation, itulicattvc of the perfect satis- 
&ction of him vtho uttered it. I have 
seen many merry and many happy 
days and nights both before and since, 
but an evening of more quiet luxury 
than this, 1 certainly do not recollect 
at any jieriod to have spent. 

At length, the fati^es of the day 
began to tell upon usTii a degree some¬ 
what too powerful for enjoyment. We 
bad been under arms from four in tlie 
mtn'ning tiU nine at night, during the 
whole of which time, no opportunity 
of eating had been supplied to us; 
nor had we been permitted to unbend 
either our minds or bodies in any ef- 


fcctual degree. Like oilier animals 
who have fasted long, we had alt gor¬ 
ged ourselves as soon as the mean^ of 
60 doing were furnished ; and hence, 
the sensation fjf absolute r6tt, di^cnc- 
rated gradually into languor, and sleep 
laid his leaden lingers on our eyelids. 
I do not believe diat half a dozen scu- 
teoesa of ordinaryjength had been ut¬ 
tered Amongst us, wbcu, about eleven 
o’clock, our last cup of wine was drain¬ 
ed off; and flrom our ^ests depart¬ 
ing each to his own billet, wc betook 
ourselves to our paUels. I need not 
add that our sibber waai thoroughly 
unbroken. 


LETTEKS ON THE PBESENT STATE OF INUIA. 

Jm No. I. 


JdANY thanks, my dear North, tor 
your kind inquiries. So much time has 
elapsed since any correspondence pass¬ 
ed between us, that I am not surprised 
at the anxiety which you ex^wefs 
touching my health. Thank I 
am not amiss, considering that, 
yourself, 1 am not a boy ; and hav6 
spent forty good years in a warm cU^, 
mate. But enough of personalities"* 
Let me to business. 

You a^k me what 1 think of the 
state of a^rs in India ? whether the 
the results of the Burmese war, the 
mutiny of the troops at Barrackpre, 
and the recent attempt to assassinate 
two British functionaries in Open 
court, alarm me ? You ask me whe¬ 
ther or not I believe, that the natives 
of India arc reaBy attached to their 
European rulcrt? whether our system 
of government is, And always has been, 
such as tO;entitlo us to such attach¬ 
ment ? and hence. Whether a perma¬ 
nent omUnuance of our authority in 
liindoostan may be calculated upn ? 
—These are grave cmdhppmrtant ques¬ 
tions, which involve far too many con- 
ridcrations to be rS^iy entcreif into. 
But X will endeavour to r^y to thinn 
oHoe by one; and if my view of things 
shall chance to diftcr iirom the view 
which you have hitherto entertained, 
all that 1 can expect is, that yoh will 
give to my reasonings an hiipartial 
eorndderatioi), and then treat them as 
they shall appear to.mciib 
Ihayc nohedtation to say, that Icou- 


sidcr tlteaspct of Uiiugs in Britisli 1 n- 
dia, at this present moment, as exceed¬ 
ingly alarming. Never, prhaps, was 
any war mote needlessly, or more rashly 
ennsrad into, than diat in wliidi the 
inimtkmipany are involved with the 
The Burmese, according to 
acconnt, had offered no such in¬ 
sult to the local autliorities as that an 
immediate appeal to arms was neces¬ 
sary, at a time whenhoadequateprepa- 
rations for the prosecution of a war had 
been Exercising, as they were 

surely entitled to exercise, the com- 
iaacn erlvilei^s of an independent state, 
they iiad, indeed brought under sub¬ 
jection to iliemselvcs, sundry prihei- 
^itiea, totally unconnected by any 
fie of allegiance or confederacy with 
us; and |.uey had farther taken pos¬ 
session of a barren island, to the 
8ove!rcis^^yiof,whi6lb we, it appars, 
lay claim. But B^y had made no in¬ 
roads upon our territory, nor commit- 
tedhny ravages ill our fields; and if 
they conpived that, to the island in 
questioii, their title was equally valid 
with ours^ can we wonder at their de¬ 
murring to comply tritET dur very pe¬ 
remptory command that it should be 
evacuated? Yet because they licsita- 
t^ ini fitting our wishes, expressed, 
as sueh widies generally are, not in 
the mildest of all terms, wc declared 
war upon them—ami wlmt has been 
die conj^^Qcc ? Whilst a handful 
of soldier? were sent , against thenn 
juat eompctenl to carry the stockades 
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upon the banks of the river, at a season, 
too, tlic most sickly of any in tlie whole 
year, the chief seat of our government 
was left absolutely unguarded; inso* 
much, that had the ^etny pushed a 
body of troops across the .country, as 
at one time thete was reason to appre^ 
hend he would have done, a clear pas* 
sage lay open for hiuf to the very gates 
of Calcutta. But let the ntattcr of the 
Burmese war rest. It was madly, per* 
haps unjustly, enUared into; but being 
higiin, i t must be prosecuted to a close. 

It is not, however, this war, twrits 
unavoidable consequences one wajf or 
a nother, which alarm me, half so much 
as the mutiny at Barraekpore, and 
the attempts recently made to assassi¬ 
nate two of our civil servants. Tme, 
tl'c war nnjst be hurtftil to us, let it 
end as it will; for if we suweed, an 
accession of territory will be acquiretl 
by an empire already too ex tensive ; and 
if we fail, wc shall be driven from tho 
Peninsula. But there is greater ground 
of terror by far, in any symi^ut of 
rebellion among our naUve; subjects, 
no matter how slight, in the is¬ 
sues of military opeta^ons, 
ing which little doubt am 
tained. I dislike this mutiny 
The ostensible cause, (^.it is 
contemptible enough; hut u ps* ' 
tenable cause, the caused *. The 
ostenrihle cause of the. mutiny in 
1B07> was on indiscreet order respott- 
ing the' dress of the Sepoys ; but wlm 
knows not that real cause was a 
dread of innovation upon the religion 
of the country ? And why may not a 
more powcgrCul.^Upg tha&^tbat which 
is assigned be tlte true parent of the 
mutiny at Battackgore h Jf sp, asl, 
for one, easmot but su^iect, iriiere 
will wc end ? One regiment^ it ap¬ 
pears, and it the. most determinedly 
mutinotis of a}],J)as been disbanded. 
By this means twP or three hundred 
men, trained to arms, and disciplined 
after the European fashion, have been 
let loose upcAi the country; nor can 
we doubt,, that, 

pcoachcd the crisis of whidi L cmifess 
raysetf to be apprehends, they will 
turn the knowledge which wc have 
conveyed to them against theinstrUc ted. 

Even the mutiny at Barradepore, 
however, startling as it certainly is, 
comes not upon me with so decided an 
appearance of danger, as the reported 
attempt at assassination* That a Eu¬ 


ropean magistrate should be openly 
shot at, while sitting in his own cut- 
cherry, by a Hindoo, is an occurrence 
so novel, that I am almost inclined to 
doubt its validity. When 1 was in 
India—ond it is now little short of 
fifty years since I first entered the 
service—such au event would have 
caused a sensation of dismay and asto¬ 
nishment throughout the whole of the 
rovinces, whilst he who talked before- 
and of its pcmible occurrence, would 
have been derided as insane. Are Uie 
Hindoos beginning to discover, that 
tliirty thousand European residents 
arc incapable of retaining one hundred 
millions of natives in subjection any 
longer than those hundred millions 
shall clioose? Is this the species of 
knowledge which our schools and our 
missionaries have conveyed to them ? 
Or is it that the yoke which we have 
so long placed around their necks, be¬ 
gins to gall too acuu ly ? I koPw not; 
but if cither the one or the other of my 
suspicions be well foundal, our East- 
, em empire already totters to its fall. 

But perhaps you will assert, that the 
naftves of India, so for from feeling 
'tlie govanraent of Europeans as a 
syoke, hail it as a blessing. Such, I 
^' am quite aware, is the popular lan- 
. gua^ of tlm day. The misrioiiarics, 
good men, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, talk, in their various rqwrts, 
of the contented and happy state of 
the country. They speak of crime, in¬ 
deal, as being most abundant ; of rob¬ 
beries, murders, thefts, dccoitics; of 
falsehood, forgery, unchastity, and 
even drnnkenness, abounding every¬ 
where. But these things they attri¬ 
bute enUrely to the innate depravity 
of the people, who will not W'oine 
honest, industrious, and peaceable, in 
spite of all that the British govern¬ 
ment has done for tlicm. The follow¬ 
ing quotation fiom the jth number of 
a work entitled *‘The Friend of India,” 
will copvcy to your readers a tolerably 
clear notion or the sentiments which 
our wcU-meaning ' missionaries are 
anxious to dissemmatc. From this it 
would appear, not only that our go- 
^ vernraent has proved m the highest 
di^prce conducive to the political wel¬ 
fare of,India, but tliat it is acknow¬ 
ledged by the natives themselves so to 
have operated; indeed the zealous 
compiler of tlte statement more than 
insinuates, that the establishment of 
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that government has occurred under 
a direct interference of Divine Provi¬ 
dence. Thor^ very unwilling to oc¬ 
cupy too much room with a transcript 
from another periodical work, I am 
cq^ially unwilkng to destroy the force 
of another man's reasoning; so I give 
you the whole* 

“ India is at length In peace. After 
eight centuries of almost uninterrupt¬ 
ed war and confuskm, a handful of 
distant islamlers, borne thitlier, to use 
the emphatic language of the natives, 
oil a raft of plantain trees, have resto¬ 
red to it the blessings of external se¬ 
curity and internal re^xisc. During; 
all these centuries it has been the prey 
of anarchy ; every page of its history 
has been dyed in blood, and almost 
every year of its existence lias been 
witness to some scene of invasion or 
plunder. Previously to our entrance, 
the last, the most remorseless of its 
despoilers, the ISfahrattas, had made 
such rapid strides to empire, that its 
ancient government h(td already sunk 
beneath, the wight of their encroach- 
incuts: and had wc not interposed at 
that conjuncture, there is every pro¬ 
bability that they would have subdued 
the whole of the M(^il Empire. But 
in the short s^iace of sixty year^ the 
natives have beheld ^1 the enemies of 
their repose fall one by one beneath 
he superior power of a foreign race; 
and are at the present time accumula¬ 
ting tvcalth, in the confident expectation 
that it will devolve in quiet and unin- 
terrupted succession to their posterity^ 

" ^ mighty and rapid a change in the 
condition of one-sixth of the human 
race, has no parallelin histo^, whether 
we consider tlie comparative number 
of the conquerors, or the means by 
which it has been achievetl. No em¬ 
pire of such magnitude has ever been 
acquired witlt so small an effusidn 
blooil, and in no ease have the princi¬ 
ples of equity been so immediately re¬ 
cognized as the principle of geruern- 
meni, ' ■ - 

In our native land it » scarcely 
popular to ascribe the conquest of In# 
dia to Providence.,/ram recollection 
of the scenes devefo^d during the trial 
of Mr 'Hastings. This feeling is bo^ 
nourabic to our national dtaract^rj 


every stain of which is viewed with 
indi^iation. To the first conquerors 
of India, its vast vrealtb, suadenly 
opened to them as by a magic wand, 
operated perhaps too powerftilly for 
mere human yirtt^. It was a difficult 
and a delicate situation^ in which an 
extraordinary share of vigoor was re¬ 
quired to re4st the temptation of sub- 
stituHiig Asistk moraUty for Christian 
prohity^^ There were doubtless at that 
period tfeeds perjietrated, which it 
would ill become any one to palliate 
in the least di^rce. But we ought not 
Oft this account to shut our eyes to the 
consideratton, that in the entire con- 

2 uest of Bengal fewer lives were lost 
lian in a dn^e expedition of the Mo¬ 
gul Ihinccs, or in the protection of 
this province from tlieJVialirattas du¬ 
ring the vigorous reign of Aliverdi 
and tliat the natives of the country, so 
far from considering our occupation of 
their country as an act of infamy, viev> 
the first tanquerort with admiration 
and respect* 

** To the natives themselves the de- 
stcuotion of the Mussulman power was 
a diS|iil!ftsatlon of unalloyed mercy. 
Instead of incessant internal war and 
eott^douj they now behold the whole 
continent cooisolidated under one stea¬ 
dy, v^rouB government, and ciyoy- 
ing the long-lost blessings of peace 
and security p—inHead qf lawless op- 
presttoH, they behotd tlw arm of the law 
impartuiUy extended over both great 
am SmaB ;—^instead of the perpetual 
reb^iions of those invested with power, 
or employed to collect the revenue in 
the dmereni provinces, they behold so 
firm a system of ^jvemment establish¬ 
ed, that the most distant native Ze¬ 
mindar is eoneirauaed to consider him¬ 
self as much viifdet the control of the 
governing power, as these who live 
within, the rirde of the Mahrattn 
ditch ;—4Bstoad of the interminable 
intrigues and the contests tat dominion 
among the various bramches of the 
royal family, tl^ perceive GOvenMw 
succeed Governor piuhso much tran¬ 
quillity, that it hi long hfi>re the news 
of^the-.&eent esdendk to the natives in the 
. mridksmrfs ofthe eovniry /—and in¬ 
stead or every man''s seeking to con¬ 
ceal his property when acquired by his 


* Aliverdi Khan, the brave Soobali of Bengal wlto preceded Stuajah Dowla, and 
straggled with tlie Mahrattae daring nearly the whole of his Ccign ; f. e. front 1740 to 
I73r»» V - 
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iuduMry, so cotnj[>letely have we duut> vu1«nce is clearly visible in jud¬ 
ged the complexioii of affiurs> that the evmte wMch have contributed to pla^ 
natives, vieing with ea<:h«tW ttt dis-, India!, with all itsmOliotis, in its pre- 
playing theu: wealth at fhativals, sent connexion irith Britain, 
innte their rulers to b^old their teag- 1. Indk has been known to Euro- 
mn^ce! Was auch a thing known, peans for three centuries. The first 
in India during the reiga cf the Mas- conunerdal establishments were form- 
sulmn dynasty^ Wjten« tome anether ed by chefixst naval power in the world 
native expresrion, no man vcHatured to at that rime^ and were proportioned to 
clothe himself in clean a|^rel^ for the important station which the Pot- 
fear of directing the scent of hw maa- tuguese then occupied in £urope>^ 
ters to his store ? To'^he natms^ tken^ . Othar nations ah®, the fipabiards, the 
owe supremacy has been a d4mplete de* ■ Duttdiy the French, and even the 
liverance, a national emaueipatianJiwH Banes, formed settlements in India, 
tyranny and oppression. Had We ouri far exceeding in imptnrtance our first 
selves been subjected, as a nation, to estabfii^in^ts there. But though the 
a similar state of i^presdon for more Indian continent exhibited die same 
thaii seven centuriOT, and been thus - ridh and inviting aspect to all' thoMi 
suddenly delivered from it, we should.. nations, yet, with the exception of tlie 
not have hesitated (p describe so m- “French, they never formed any exten- 
nal an event as the interposition of sive and permanent establishment on 
Divine Providence on our behalf. «^oeontiuent itself,but confined them- 

"A new eraf then, has dawned upon selves almost wholly to its commerce. 
India, etjuaUy unexpected by its After the voriotn xiewly-discovercd re- 

fanis and ^ the nation thus'made the gions wotc thrown open by Columbus, 
instruments of tbdr ^liverancO y. ait Vasoi de Chana. and the great nnviga- 
era ot unprecedented trantjuiHjl^, and ^fs of the age, tliese nations subdued 
we trust one of mental pmro^hv^t nthW countries, and in some of them 
hitherto unknown im IneBiu they planted colonies, as did the Spa- 

events never otcut without th0tafiliu4< rnhuds' in South America; but die 

rest interposition of tlm divhm liand, .' conlhient -of India, feeble as was its 
-—without that Mculiitr'coitJttmhjon'Of government, none of these nations ever 
cimumstances which arc the t^aidt of toadied ; they merely hovered over its 
infinite wisdom and gttodness in shores, without cvm dreaming of esta- 

operation. The establishment and - hliihing their autiiority on the conti- 
prcdominance, 'tR the very h^rt of nent of India, formation of a 
r.^tem Asia, of s m^hty^inftuence European empire in- Eastern Asia, 
iM by the principles dfpur&C^rifvtiii^ mems to have ueen peculiarly reserved 
nity, IS not a-m(UtOT -<w.attd|'triyiid - for the most insignitontd*these early 
importance to inanfcind;(.i[W'tdu|uOTify adventurOTs.- Now it does seem some- 
WT reforriog it wholly to ihf ngtmey what singular, that'all these maritiino 
of human passions. An 'event .to hn- nations, so anxious for colonial csta- 
portont to the dcrihfies of fio many blkhtaents, for territorial acquisitions 
millions of our fellow-ere^unes, Woula , whidi might further riielr cbrnmUrcial 

in any circumstances have been dOTin-r views, should, in the hei^hf of their 
ed the wmk of divine Providento'; how power, have been constanuy baffled or 
much more so w^n thaevents-which' held at. bay 1^“these {eeble native 
have ^icnrred to ptodUeC it are of to princes,—imd that, in process of time, 
pteuliar a natuto! At these eimd^^re . another nation should find so little 
now recorded in tfdi ^ hisbory^ di'ffiettity-in subduing the whole con- 
theymaybemade t^ su^eeiP'i^ifM tinent or linjBa^''*: . 

tnost -coef dad' imftndiid exam^it^fm. a,’The t^tajclies whidi were cou- 
We diall thets^MO t»i '^cuied i^%e ■ stantly in the wwy of territo- 

briefiy notice the peeutiai' tirctum^hH’^ rial aeqtitdtion and cdiiqWst, by the 
Ki* dlSringidahed flto i^ta- ruting hnU^^rittes in 'Britain, may aug- 

blitoment of Britidi power inTnffla; ment our surprise. Wc came to Intito 
and if we m any instonee aiittdpate in search of trade, and have awpiired 
the work of the-^historitHift tt will .he an empire, contmhing pt leu^ thikie 
because such an anticipatiim evidettidy the number of suhjeela'found ih the 
tends to the ftiU estabUshinent of a mother-country, in acts of 

truth, which^ if it be indeed such. Parliament, and per^tmd remon- 
must be of the highest importance to stranoesfroin the directors of that body 
India, that the agency ot Divine Pro- of Merchants to whom everything in 

vot..xvn, .4F . 
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bfluugcd. l’'ew naiioHs have 
over been so assuluous in encouraging 
the acquisition of territory^ as we have 
been in discouru^inf^ it in India. .Wc 
scarcely think the page of history will 
furnish a pirallel to tliis course. Of 
nations urged on to conquest, we have 
examples in abunilance. Tne con¬ 
quests of Home were made with th« 
iull sanction of the senate and the Ho¬ 
man people ; nor was it till a thousand 
years after the foundation of the city, 
and nearly three hundred'after they 
had outlived the spirit of liberty, 
tice, and all the virtues, that,, huding 
their empire too unwieldy, they gave 
up some few of its most dismat pro¬ 
vinces for the sake of preserving the 
rest. The conquest of Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, nearly thr^e CculnrivS ago, was 
urged no less by the ar dour of the na¬ 
tion and the thirst of its monarchs foe* 
gold, than by tlie spiiit of private ad¬ 
venture ; nay, so far did the lust for 
conquest and empire prevail in. the 
Spanish monnrehs, that repeated grants 
were obtained from the Vatican of re¬ 
gions then but imperfectly discovered. • 
Nor arc these solitary inslancf»; the 
love of conquest may be traced in al¬ 
most every nation both 'ancient aiul 
modern; but these are adduced, be¬ 
cause their foreign conquests have the 
closest analogy to our Indian acquisi¬ 
tions. For princes and nations, then, 
to pant for territorial aggrandizement, 
has in it nothing strange or new j but 
it is strange for a nation continually 
to discountenance this spirit in the 
strongest manner ; and still more 
strange, that, in the very face of ail 
these prohilutions, witliout the na¬ 
tional strength being ever put forth 
for this purpose, a mighty empire 
should have grown up amidst, the 
anxieties and the haHts of commercial 
speculation. It, is not tliat tho British 
nation has conquered India; rather,' 
unavoidable circumstances have at 
length almost subdued the national 
aversion to this couipiest. Into tliese, 
and the influenca. inw^rable from 
them, were we gradually introduced, 
in protecting our commercial Interests, 
till we found that to recede would be. 
tantamount to a total abandoning of 
an future interest in India of any hmd 
whatever. 

, 3.' It is ab>o retnaikablc, that the- 

o^ves seem to have bwn fully pre- 
to submit to a foreign govern- 
tB^t.^.^dmimter^d with eqaiftf, and 


breatkiHg a spirit of henpoolence, by a 
long series of sanguinary dissensions 
between their own petty sovereigns, 
and miceasing oppressions under tlie 
Mussulman flynaaty. The standard 
of the Crescent was anything rather 
than the standard of peace and tran¬ 
quillity. ^ueu .ceniurks of cuniinitons 
and remorsthss opjfnressioHs liad fully 
paved the way for their quiet submis¬ 
sion to a fureif^n em/iire which broh^nt 
with it jjcacc m&secuntif, Ik-nce eve¬ 
ry sensible and reflecting Mali VC Icels 
Ixiund tt> us, by the ties of interest; 
because he knows that the removal 
of our sway would be //«.- death-war^ 
rant if that se^riiif for his fninihi 
and prt’periji which ha now enjoyt, : it 
would instantly let loose on his coun¬ 
try all those disorderly and unprinci¬ 
pled minds whicfi are now licM in 
restraint through the superiority of 
our power. To Bfengal itself the re- 
mo^ of o\ir supremacy would be in¬ 
stant destruction; nearly swalhivved 
up by the Mahrattas, before we de¬ 
livered it, whom Auvbkjoi hinn-.elf, 
wi^H Oil hi» energy and rcsourct'-s, 
could scarcely repel, its wealth and 
influence, wliich, tinder liritish sway, 
have been napidly. uccumulalinff fur 
these sixty years past, W'oukl instantly 
render it a prey to the more warlike 
tribes , of Hjndoost'han, into who.'-e 
bands it would fall, like a ripe flg into 
the mouth of the eater. Nor, if these 
lawless Hindoo tribes were by any 
iia^n repelled, could anything with¬ 
in human, view prevent the hoirors 
and (q;>prc6slon3 of the Miissuhoan 
dyn^ty from : again pervading the 
whole of Hindoost’han. So evidently 
hath divine Ihrovidcnce rendered Bri¬ 
tain the deliverer and preserver of In^ 
dittf a fact whidi cannot escape the 
notice of every well-informed Hin¬ 
doo. . 

4. The undisturbed quiet which 
now reigns throughout India is equal¬ 
ly matter of astonishment. The ar¬ 
mies of Acubiir and AuauxazitEn, 
the most,vigorous, of the Mussulman 
princes, wtire perpetually occupied in 
quelling insurrections in various parts 
of the empire; whereas under the 
British sway, all we hear of a petty 
Zemindar's occasionally opjiosing go¬ 
vernment, is only like a random shot 
after a migh^ victory. This tircum- 
stanee alone is of so peculiar a nature, 
that it ought not to be overlooked. 
The closest research into the annals of 
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/ndia will present v,t with no state of 
tranquillity, order, and good govern... 
ment, like the present, from the time 
the Hindoos have been embodied as 
a nation. This fully warrants our con¬ 
sidering the establishment of the Bri-. 
fish supremacy in the Hast as brought 
about by the interpositlou of JMvine 
Providence for some great and imifort- 
ant purpose. These saetofiishihg cir¬ 
cumstances, which never met before 
in the history of Indm, bespt^ak some¬ 
thing lieyond *the reach of 'mere aiS 
cident, and render it a duty,to loolt 
.ahroati and see whither this migtity 
revolution tends; tbr a# no situation 
in life is without ita-duties,-there may 
bo duties deiimnd$iff‘ 30 f «sin these ex¬ 
traordinary circumataRCes, tq neglect 
wliich might involve the highest de¬ 
gree of cTiminaUty.- 

A new scene of operation has, . 
within the^ last thirty years, deve¬ 
loped itself to Christian Ettrop^ in 
which Britain has taken the^l^ih 
Such efforts have been made for the 
removal of human misery in its va¬ 
rious forms, and such vigour been 
infused into these efBjrU,'as nO prece* 
ding age of the world has witnesatd; 
With little extieptlon the energies of* 
mankind have hithejrto been devcit^ 
(o the spread Of misery. In our land 
these energies are now devoted to the 
extension of that knowledge which has 
the most immediate relation to human 
happiness, directed as.it chieHy is to 
that sacred volutne, which ^ converts 
the soul,' and * is abfe fo'make it 
wise unto salvation.* The extension 
of British power, dicf&forei is mow 
tiintamonnt to extending to drcl^of 
British benevolence.In these dr^ 
cinnstance^, must it not etrike the 
most superficial observer, that the as¬ 
tonishing augmentatiom of Qur empire^ 
in the East, at the precise pedod when’‘ 
exertions so unprecedented arc thus 
made to remove the miseries of’man¬ 
kind, carries on Us very fi'ontihe vih-* • 
Idems of pi:,xce, improvement, andhajp. 
piness, respecting iTulia ? ■ We, for 
nearly a hundred and fifty years, pre- 
vioudy possessed ostablishraents in In¬ 
dia, but establisdiments distinct fiom 
all influence in tbd country; nor da¬ 
ring the whole of this period do we 
seem ever to have enst an eye on its 
coiUinent> with the hope of obtaining 
supreme -influence there. While the 
elements of. benevolence, however, 
were working their way into the great 


body of the people at bonie, .. craii^f 
circumstances, as unexpected to'wl.^ 
they are extraordinary, has been pla¬ 
cing in our hands, almost against the 
will of the great lody qf the nation, 
the aWlute command of one of the 
largest empires in the world. Had 
this been done for us within a few 
years after the charter was grantMl to 
the Company by CiuEEK E1 i.izab£¥ii, 
wc tnig^tf have pc-rmittecl two centu¬ 
ries ingloriously to pass over us with¬ 
out any efibrt to improve the condition 
qf India, to remove its mighty mass tf . 
misery,' to stop that moral jjestUenee 
which has Jbr so many ages withered 
human happiness throughout the whole 
of that vast continent. But feeling as 
ilritain now does, this cannot be the 
Case. We cannot remain two centu¬ 
ries wove in India witjuntt making 
, her a partieipaityr of the rich blessings 
*re ourselves mjny. The feelings of the 
British public have become too phi- 
lanthrt^nc, its- views too extensive, 
its eimrgies for benevolent exertion 
too great, and its inlercil in the hajy. 
piness qf India "too strong, to ren¬ 
der this iwssible; and as it is certain' 
that, notwithstanding our own ig¬ 
norance of their circumstances, and 
the yet almost unbroken influence of 
those depraved habits and principles 
which have hi'kerio prevaUed through¬ 
out the country, India has already de¬ 
rived more benefit from British sway 
than from that of any or of all the 
foreign nations to which she has ever 
before been subject,—to deny the Al¬ 
mighty Disposer of events any share 
in the plans which have led to a result 
already so happy for India, and wljich 
bids fair, in due time, to secure it? uni¬ 
versal improvement, is to deny Him 
all intarcst or concern in the happine^s 
of his rational creatures. Even to in¬ 
dividuals in our native laud, who'havd 
shed a single ray of benevdlcuce oVer_^ 
the family of man,' w'e cannot deny"' 
our Warmest admiration. The Insto-*; 
rian of this age, when he reviews its 
transacrions, will feel phased to es¬ 
cape from battles and bloodshed, to 
those peiiceful eflbrts of benevolence 
by which ignorance and delusion have 
been dispdBcd, and bappinciW diflh^d 
among so great a ]MrtiOft^of our fel-- 
low-creatures, \vith these feeljngs 
tow'ards cvcti feUow-^watures distin¬ 
guished for beneficence,' we cannot 
deny to the Great Father of mankind 
the tribute due to his goodness ; still 
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bring ourselves to. deny tation to say, that India 


one great pl^ of benevolence is 
evi^nt in all the events which have 
contributed to place India in the hands 
of that natbn to whora are now given, 
in so eminent a d^rce, both die power 
and the will to seek its highest im¬ 
provement' and happiness. To sup¬ 
pose that the throne o£ the. hottse of 
Timur, the supreme rule over sixty 
millions of people, has been tranafer- 
red to the nrst among tlie nations of 
Kuropa in civitixatwn and scftaid know- 
tbe sake of transmittliig a 
few l^s of silk or cotton, or n lerw 
chests of Indigo, across the .ocean, is 


was not 

the prey of anarchy during eight cen< 
turies” previous to . the establislmient 
the BriUah authority; that the na¬ 
tives gre the present time ac¬ 

cumulating wealth, in the confident 
ex^tetioft dtot it will devolve in 
qnW and uninterrupted succesaon to 
weir posterityt^t it is perfectly 
absura to assert, that *'* the principles 
of .c^ur^ have been immediately re- 
co^^mzed as the principles of our Orien- 
nju governmentthat nothing can be 
Vtiiier from, the truth, dian that the 
natives “ view the first, conquerors 
with admiratton tmd respect” I have 


no lees unworthy of the wisdpm than po hesitation in.asssriing, tliat he who 
the sroodness ot Mira who ia f won- can believe, 'to the natives our 

supremacy -bos. wai a complete de- 


the goodness ot Him w,hot is ’ woO' 
derfi^ in counsel and excellent in 
working,' and whose * tender mercies 
are over all his works.' The idea is 
inadmissible; and we cannot resist 
the conviction that aH these events, 
which have been insensibly accelera¬ 
ting tlm progress of our arras in India, 


Hverance—a nariomd emancipation 
from tyranny and oppression;” that 
“ a new era luu3 dawne^ upon In¬ 
dia, equally unexpected % its inhar 
hitants ana by the mUon thus made 
die instrument Of. this deliverance” 


have had a dii'ect aspect m its moral meaohng. tl^eby an era of happiness; 
improvenien^/nor will such an admis- that “ every sensible and reflecting 
sioii in the least derogate from our mUive^ fecls< bonml to us by*the ties 
tional glory. hH it xt(A be.iaid, then, inter^t, hecatise he knows diat the 
that a nation,'blcs6ed as we are ip /lemoval of our sway would be the 
that mankind esteem ^at, pre-emi«^it^ia(Uh<»wtaran^^ thatwcourity for bis 
nent in die arts of clviiizadon, mid ip ftmily and pretty whiidi he now 
possession of the only genuine Rev&! epjoysthat we wealth and prospe 


lation of the Divine Will, have ne¬ 
glected sfich an opportunity for bless¬ 
ing so large a portion of die great hu¬ 
man family. We eaunot measure the, 
scale of our duties by the scale of com.;-'' 
ipercial relationship. We attach-, 
ed to .India by higher and nobler ties. 
We have'everythiag to bestow,—aud 
she has everything to receive. 


rity .of India have been ra^dty accu¬ 
mulating for these rixty years past;” 

that'“ die clcoest research into 
the »RXUm of India, will present us 
wRh no state of tranquillity, order, 
good government, like the pre- 
: 9 ehi^‘£rom.we dme die Hindoos have 
heln 'erabodi^ as a nation,"—I have 
HQ hesitaden In asserting, that he who 
lier then to he muted by the ties of can bdieveuhidiis^mttilt he thorough- 
gratitude and of interest to a country ly jgnoswnt of die stt^ect on which he 


overflowing widi institutiopa for re¬ 
moving t^ iniseriea of. mankind, » 
the happiest event .yet to ha found ip 
her history. It is nothing less than an 
uiJent and decided inierposUum ^ Di- 
yiae providence in And 

for our own couniry, raised to such a 
pre-eminence in thoK pursuits which 
dignify our nature, urhat can we de¬ 
sire more n^le excetjent, than 
Irvine Piuvidenoe thus, tot have 
placed under Iper fasticring i^e and 
proteeUqn, am of we. targesi. empires 
in the wrldy^n central frmn 

, w^muce knowlcdi^ of the li^best kind; 
with all its attendant bluings; may 
;t)raneh forth dirou^out the whole 
of Eastern Asia.” 


professes, to pass an opinion, whilst he 
who^vrajittcrtoce to it, without be- 
^lievingj^/musi havesoroe other mo¬ 
tive in view dian diat by which he 
pro^Kies to be guided. . 

it from, me to impeach the 
good iHtehdona of those by whom 
the systeto of government at present 
in 4^totio»> tot^nghout the greater 
mtmber of dar Indian provinces, was 
inyenti^: on dm jtohtrarv, 1 am quite 
i;^Haced, diat.^ ^tm^re humane and 
well-intentioned statesman than Lord 
Cornwallis never lived. But good in¬ 
tentions fro not, of. themselves, suffi¬ 
cient to render any man an able poli¬ 
tician, whilst the peculiar customs of 
India, custmns which even now are 


, In reply to all this, I have no hesi- very imperfectly known, and which. 
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in the year 1703, could hardly be siul 
to be known at aU to any native of 
Great Britain, rendered'it ut^ly im¬ 
possible fw Lord CMrniliiI]is> or, any 
other itcrson, to introduce any imvel 
constitntion into the cotmtry, which 
would not be ptoductivo 6t misery, 
rather than of bi^efit, to Hindoos. 

In a word, I mean not to-reftoct, pw* 
tictdarly, dtberttpoU'LordCorjBWidlis 
or his coadjutors; oh the contrary, 1 
pi re to the framers of the An^b-In- 
dian government full nradit fto 
rality of sentiment and bnmani^of, 
design, but I think I shall be ahfe to 
bring forward' abundant proof^- that 
never was atiy system of government 
less adapted to the.'condjtion and ton- 
ti'ncnts of ^ fi^emed, than is that 
whii.h prevailaiti British India to the 
eentira||^ and opinions ihe Hin¬ 
doos.'fly 

i ThaeVe system of ^vernment esta- 
^blislied in 1783,'Should Imve heed 
mitted to gorni, anq^tioned,'ana al¬ 
most unexaininedi durto^ a period of 
upwards of thirty years,-is One of the 
roost astonisluQg'^eiicuinstohtos con¬ 
nected with the history, f^ nur'^un- 
try. Is it tlud no of tho Com^f 

pany has cbnseientidttt 
to start a douht as to its efltoaey? or 
have all aitch doubts been eatrfiUly 
kept-secrct ? By no mrims. ; re¬ 
coil at die India Housp, as itoH as 
theoffidal papers of the House Of^om- 
roons, teem with the remonsbrances 
and protests of somedf thbablcstincti, 
who have ftOed high mtd responsible 
situations, both dyil hnd military, in 
British India. But of these hardly any 
notice has been takt%, at Ica^ttB latdly, 
even by the ^tons most ebheerhed y 
whilst to the puldic at large their very 
existence is ahtolotely unknown. 

In the roeanwhilo, ih^' most icon- 
Htrous as Wt^ at dm mO^brroneouS 
opinions of die native obrnnseter, art 
everywhere entertained. Open any po^ 
pulwr work of the day* and'y^ will 
find the unfitftttnate Hindoo# repre¬ 
sented as a body mmi "the most de< 
praved, and the most vktous;that dver 
existed; nkyi it it not Vei^ long ago 
since such a descriptkm of diem mu 
given by ahhonotorable memto^ of thP’* 
lower House of l^liamm% w no man 
can peruse without a shudda; nor can 
it be denied, that the officud dispatehes 
from India ate but too muchoccupi^ 
with the detail o( crimes committed, 
or that the jails of the country are 


crowded with prisoners. But what is 
the cause of this ? The iahate 
vity of the people, say our jp^ular au¬ 
thors, and their homd religion. The 
foUowm of such a rel%ion always 
have l«en, and always roust be, miel, 
lasdvbUs, treacherous, meanj and »a- 
imcious; utterly unworthy of mifi- 
detice, totally unfit to be intrusted 
Widi pirarer. Is it so? I apprehend 
not; and 1 am very certain that this 
Q^nmon of their unworthincss to^ be 
placed in situations of mpmisildUty, 
operattog, as. it has operated, to theiv 
entim dimradation in their own coun¬ 
try, has done as much to corrupt the 
mc^s of, the people of Uindcstan, and 
to alienate tiieir afiectimts from their 
present rulers, as any other step which 
we have taken, in our adjustment of 
die affiurs of Britidi India. 

I am not gouig to panegyrise the 
morals of the Hindoos, even whilst 
they lived, many centuries ^o, under 
meir own patriarchal governments. 
Every thinking man must adenow- 
led^, that souudncmof rel^ous faith, 
and purity of: morals, natumly affect 
. each other; and hence, that the wor¬ 
shipper df Viihnu cannot be expected 
to act, under every combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, with the some stem in¬ 
tegrity aiui uprightncM which dis¬ 
tinguish a real Christian. But I do 
say, that the poUtical condition of In¬ 
dia, even at toe present time—^thc re¬ 
gular distribution of its inhabitants 
into trades and professioDs—tbeir ac¬ 
quaintance with almost all the useful, 
and many of the ornamental, arts of 
hfe—and, above alL the books of ethics 
and of juris^dence extant among 
them, abundantly prove, that what¬ 
ever may be the case now, th^ was 
an era. in dieir history, when vice and 
virtue were -eflfectu^y ^dstmguidied 
> from each other, and the latter pre¬ 
vised, at least in an or^nary degree, 
..over Informer. One moment's r^?c- 
tion miist, indeed, conmice ui)ji|Mt 
no tribe oouhl emeigu friim sava^^, 

' far less grow up into action, in which 
Ac mond virtues were not, to a cer¬ 
tain mttent, fostered by public autho¬ 
rity.' Were all men to speak falsely, 
mutualcotifldciioe would be destroyed; 
woe the manu^ tie univN^ssBy dis- 
re^rded, thmo would be an to 
domestic' rdationc | were aB traders 
dishonest, ov m!j||p des of eomnierce 
would cease, fllwtiety its^ must 
fall to pdecet. If bi howevrar, a well- 
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establislied fact, that the various Ilin- where noue before existed, and depri- 
doo nations were under fixed laws and a ving of their paternal estates men, 
regular government, many ages before whose fathers*had lield th)em for ages, 
our ancestors had left their forests; We have established a code of laws, of 
and that if we except occasional pcrioiis which the mass of the people are, and 
of anarchy, such as have-occurred in always have been, pr^oundly igno- 
sll countries, and will prob^ly occur rant; We have stripped of their autho- 
again, their civil atid political insfitu- rity a Wrholc host of hereditary ma- 
tions effected, and long continued to gistrates, thus degrading them in their 
effect, all the purposea.which%vil and own eyes, andin.theeyes of their coun¬ 
political institutions are anywhere trymen ; we have, in ibort, unhinged 
meant to effect. Like their religion, sodetyi and now we wonder that the 
these were,,it is true, of a very peca- Hindoos are not virtuous. And what 
liar nature; but under them the peo- ia more ridiculous still, wc attribute 
pie cultivate their fields in peace, and all their vices to their rcli^on! 
bartered their commodities without Perhaps the- oge in which we live 
dread, and performed all ^c other has arrived a^ a degree of knowledge 
functions of social life, with as much sufficient to be told, that religion, pro¬ 
openness as any other set of men with pcrly so called, ex<^ts, and can exert, 
whose history we are acquainted.- Uh- comparativoly but little influence over 
der these circumstances, it is not,' I the general behaviour oftbem^t mass 
apprehend, either just or prudent in ' of atiypeqple; The Vulgar, u|Bb most 
us, in forming an estimate of the mo- polished nations of Europe, are not to' 
ral excellency or depravi ty of the Hin- be guided by promises of lia^incss, and 
dooB, to examine omy the doctrines of threatenitigflafiDieery in another world, 
their religion ; far less arc we autho- unless these promises and threatenings 
rized in pronouncing that people ut- be, at the same time, sitpported by a 
tcrly vicMUs and depraved, because dread of' punishment in this. Take 
wc find certain practices permitteil away the wholesome restraint of hu- 
amongst them, oi w^hich -Wt caniiot man laws, and who will contend that 
approve. murders, robberies^ and violence, would 

It is, however, asserted, and I fear- not ensue, even in England, or that 
Ju^y asserted, that the natives of In- any nation Under heaven would limg 
dia are, in gOTeral, depraved. The continue virtuous, which had no other 
question, thercfcKre, is, wtare they al- direction.titaq religion ? Over the en- 
ways so, or is their depravity a thing lighten.^ ]^'tion of the community it 
of late growth? This is a question not is indeed true, tltat reliaion imposes 
so difficult to answer as some might many r^traints which human laws 
imagine# while ranch depends upon neither can nor ought to inifHwc, and 
the answer which we obtain. If ic be tbtti, apoob^ all classes, it adds weight 
true, as smim of the ablest servants of to the injutmtiune of human authority, 
tile Company assure ns, that vice, by creating wh.l^ we am wont to term 
stead of diminishhig, has increased in principleaioff ; ^ut, after all, 

India under the British^rule, to what the terrors .pf the law .e^^ef&to mudi 
are we to attributfe the circismstance more effectually in, .re^esring those 
To the religibte of the cotmfify ?—-No, vices wl^ich disturb the peace of so- 
surely, for tliat is tite same tiiat ever ciety, than all jtim it^unctiens of the 
it was; but to the ineflioiency of our gospel,^jpore and impfest^t^e they 
go^nment, in its perfect inap^ca- are. IfJ, however, such be the case 
b^lirto the state pf society in with a rtbgioh divine in its orimo, 

their native rulers,rel^ion and suck must eoually, be tin! case wiUia 
law Were so thofbughly uniiM mnong reli^on whiqi is false} nor can We for 
the Hindoos, that me pre^ts of the a. nmnmut suppose, titat the Hindoos 
one were invariably ^forced 1^ the now aim, or eVer werfe; guided in their 
. execution of the latter. We have dir general behaViouv by a sense of rcU- 
vided them—Frofessing to4nnmrate ip :elon abne, ;No ; loey ei^oyed, as 1 
no essential point ujwn establislied nave afreadysaid, for, ages Wore we 
customs, wc have thoroughly revolu- knew them, fixed laVrs and a r^ular 
tionixed the country#. We have alter- government; and these, though cer- 
ed tb^.landed temii||^roughout our tainly less excellent than our own, de¬ 
whole iWpire, land-owners serve to be impartially considered, ere 
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we can make up our minds as to the 
natural or suiierinduced dqiravity of 
our Indian fellow-subjects* Of these, 
however, w'e have deprived them ; and 
what has been the consequence? 

Besides, though us ilnn a believer 
in Christianity as any <man living, and 
as anxious to see the cross everywhere 
erected on the ruins of paganism, I am 
not quite so enthusiastic-as to deny, 
that everT liindooism is better than no 
religion at all. As far as the peace, of 
society is affected, Hindooism, thoh^ 
infinitely short of ]ierfection> must be 
acknowledged to be better than, athe¬ 
ism. Amid many monstrous and in¬ 
credible fables, ml of which, by the 
way, are matters of speculative fiiith, 
rather than of practical operation, Hin- 
dooisni contains various important 
truths. ,lt teaches that there is a hea¬ 
ven and a hell, and that the former 
shall be the reward of virtue, the lat¬ 
ter of vice. It is, moreover, so tho¬ 
roughly interwoven with all the func¬ 
tions and operations of common life, 
that he who professes dt cannot, for a 
moment, be forgetful of, iis - ^ecejpta. 
'i'he Hindoo is continually.a reli^us 
being; it is, especially, of the impor¬ 
tant trutli just allvided to, that he is 
leminded, when he rises up or lies 
down, or goes fortli, or returnii to 
his home; and he must be singu¬ 
larly warped, by pr^udice who will 
contend, that such reminiscences arc 
calculated to cornint the morals of 
him who. receives thm- Jt is true, 
that various rites add ceremonies, arc, 
if not jjositively, at least somehow,, 
enjoined by Hindooism, which eur 
purer religion has tavight Us to regard 
as hateful in the sight of God; but 
even these arc depriveil .of mneh of 
their innate depravity, iShen. the mo¬ 
tive whidi dictates timr performance is 
taken into consideration ;and whilst the 
opportunities of performing them oc¬ 
cur but rarely, thsy eatert no perma¬ 
nent influence over the gt'peral charac¬ 
ter of, the people^ - Of wis description 
are* the customs of burning widows 
upon the funertd pile of tneir hus¬ 
bands ; of sacrificnig infants, by cast¬ 
ing them intujthc Ganges j and of ly¬ 
ing down to be crusUea to death* un¬ 
der the wheels of the car of Jugger¬ 
naut. These are indeed practical 
which no-Christian can contemplate 
without horror ; but be it remember¬ 
ed, that they are of comparatively rare 
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oceurrence; that tlwy give no tone fo 
the national diiaracter of the Hindoos, 
tlian whom it was till lately admitted, 
that tliere never Kval a race of men 
less addicted to cruelty, in the com¬ 
mon afihirs of life. Witli respect to 
lasciviousness and unchastity, again, 
nothing can be more preposterous than 
;to attrmute these vices to a whole peo¬ 
ple, merely because their temples arc 
adorned with naked human figures, 
and the Lingam forms one of those 
images to which they pay worship. 
Between the feelings of devotion and. 
lust there is surely no trace of connex¬ 
ion, and the poor heathen who wor¬ 
ships the Priapus, only offers up lii.s 
prayer to the god of fruitfulness; nei¬ 
ther is he in any degre'e affected by 
the eight of objects, W'hich, to our 
' more refined and unnatiiral settses, are 
disgusting. Sir William Jotres has well 
remarked of the Hindoo race, that it 
never seems to have entered the heads 
of the legislators or pcsojde, that any¬ 
thing natiual could be .offensively ob¬ 
scene ; a singularity which pervades 
^1 their writings aiidconvenation, but 
is no proof of depravity in their mo¬ 
rals nay, such is the force oi‘ haWt, 
that even Christians themselves soon 
learn to look witJi the most }wftct in- 
difthrcnce on spectacles, which, on their 
first arrival hi the country, both shock¬ 
ed and disgusted them. Besides, it is 
-quite evident, from the general tenor 
of their most sacred precepte, that the 
Hindoos are not temlered unclmie, if 
indeed they be unchaste, by any of 
their religious injunctions. Among* the 
laws of Menu, the Ibllowing holds a 
pre-mninent station : To a man 

contaminated by sensuality, neither 
wisdom, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, 
nor strict observances, nor pious aus- 
.terities, ever procure felicity." Kofis 
dtastity the only virtue which the in¬ 
stitutes of 2tleuu, and other sacred. 
books of the Hindoos, distinctly recomp 
mend. These sacred ^>oks unquesdoiw 
ably contain the leading principles of 
uiorslHy, imparted in all tlie varied 
modes apothegm, and allego¬ 

ry, and’^Sotfacd in tlio characteristic 
graces of iwiental diction. The duties 
of conjugal life, tenp^mnoc, parental 
affection, filial pt^ly^ haitli, justice, 
mercy, reverence tor the aged, respect 
the young, hospitality even to ene- 
Ducs, mth the whole class and cate¬ 
gory of minor offices; these are. hot 
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only strongly enfoiieod, but beautiful* 
ly mculcatea by thdr Vedaaand Pu- 
rahnaa.** 

I ^aye said that it is not my indinS'^ 
tiou to panegpise the motius of the 
Hindoos^ duriiig any period of their 
history. Like other nations, they have,' 
no doubt, supported the ordinary pro¬ 
portions of gow and bad members of 
society; and, like other heathen tribes, 
all bare erred ih their ideas of the ihi- 
prelne Bdng. Butto iidi^tnethatnot 
a doisd® virtue dduridhes among dtem 
—that all tlie men are treacberouf^;^ 
and an the women undiaste—is just 
as glaring an instance of prejudiee;, as 
it is to hold an opinion direct the re¬ 
verse. Such, however, are the sent^ ' 
ments of a vast proportion of the Bii>, 
tish public; and such is indisputably 
the principle upon which the Angh^ 
Indian government is founded. 

Not to swell my letter by detached 
ref&renee to a multitude of didbreiit 
works, 1 w;Qd mo'ely draw youf at¬ 
tention to a speech, delivered |n. the . 
House of Commons, in the year 1813, 
by WilKam WaSb^oroe, Esq., and 
afterwards pubtidted* ^he object of 
that ipeedb: was> to impress the 
goremmmit of this country mb Vast 
moral obHgaildn under, which it lay, 
of senditm out hosts of missionaries tp' 
convert thejMpuladnn of India to the 
relj^QU of (wist, i give Mr Wilber- 
force ample credit for the most hu¬ 
mane and benevolmit intentions; but 
why, in his zeal to carry his ^int, 
kui^ out into su<di sweeping abuse 
of one hundred milluiiiis of hisfellow- 
crekhucs?^ and why distort the hm-' 
guage of <^er men, so as to impress 
it, by book and crook, into his own 
service? To the testimony of Bender, 
as fmr as it goes, he it p^cetly wel¬ 
come, tho^h 1 confess that I have' 
looked in vain through the pages df 
the Frendt voya^r fmr .any su^ de- 
daration, as^^t the natiyes of India 
possess little which bdot^ to huma¬ 
nity except the form. Evi^ man udbo 
has read these intemti^ Tpyt^ 
mnsflie awme, tlmt Benuen'^mdding 
canstantlj at the court of 
had but nttle r^pmtunitr 'm makihg 
himsdfacq^uaiqimwitb elih^tlm tno«* 
ral or pomicali^iQ^hiott of the people 
at larger Neither shaU f preti^ to 
eatt in quekijoo the truth of his re¬ 


mark, that Lord Cornwallis proved 
by his conduct that he considered the 
natives as unworthy ot ah confidence ; 
that he never repoi^ any trust in any 
one of them, n<W placed a single indi¬ 
vidual; Hindoe or Mahomedan, 

about DU pm^,above the rank of a 
mdiial.** Alas 1 d)is is one, at least, 
of the evils consequent npoh bis lord- 
ship'sadministtauon, of whidi the na¬ 
tives, most loudly and most justly cotu- 
riain. But that the bon. member for 
Brambcr dumld have enrolled the 
names of Paterson, Btraeey, and 
Dow^well, among bis au^oritics, is 
indeed astoiwhing. 

The ifeader ispai^uiarly requested 
to bear In mind tbe following senten¬ 
ces, whii^ Mr WBberforce adduced in 
the Aonse of Commons as conclusive 
of tim foot, that, in thocpinimi of these 
three gexijdemcn, .the natives of India 
areinuat^y depraye<]^and consequent¬ 
ly, that e^^dims too gfoat or too ini- 
mediate ci^d hot be used to propa- 
g^e tfittpbg them'the doctrines of 
Cbrn^isii^ Fhik, we have an extract 
Tatetson’s anewera to the 
Fo$^^coni^ittee, damd 3oth August, 
^iy8Sl> running thus: As a picture of 
hurdat) d^gradadoH and depravity can 
only gave padn fo a reflecting mind, 1 
shaB^ OS' brief as possible, consis¬ 
tently wiflii the.noemmy of furnishing 
there^iredh^foimation. Thdr minds 
are totally ubeultivated,* of the duties 
of morafitjy they 4iave no idea j they 
posseaa'ht agreat dt^ree that low ctm- 
90 generally a£com}ianies 
dtmravi^;ti^'heait.' They are indolent 
and ^oiwy sS^^yfRitfl; they are cruel 
mid ..eovfoamly, instant abject. 
They sup^titiou, without a 
sense efrcligjt^ ;. and, in sliort, they 
have im the of savage life, with¬ 

out any its virtues. If we look a 
step hib^, Ive fold the same total 
wmtt of ptfociples,^ with more refined 
cunning; no m^lpnent but what cen¬ 
tres in self, fm.the ties of rebttionsliip 
'seem only to reii^iih|i£aveeeracy more 
lUveterstO; snen,' as 

wsll,as mexo0^^tilin^^ttred. The 
. most ^ple the jUffoia cunning 
alike make si^tions that are incredi¬ 
ble, or that.>axe .certainly false." In 
like mahmtf, ^ndge Streep (Stra- 
ehey) is made fo say, “ No fal^ood is 
too extravagant or audacious to be ad- 


' flee die substance of the Speech of Charles Marsh, B$q. p. 49. 

■6 ' . 
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vaneetl before the Circuit Court. Per- upon the attthoiit|' of wrEte^' wlur 
jo^is extremely common." And again, deal in inveetire^w ibuw by 
** They are probably aoroewhat more But a few more of the nme 

licentioua thah formerly; ducanery^ man's atgutiienta may not be amiss; 
subomadcm, and fraud, and peiju^. He has quoted from a judicial letfor 
are certainly more common." •" Tbo iVxnn the Co^t of Dirmtora to Ben- 
lower dassea are, in general, tedl^ate; gal) &U(ed AprO as, 1806, ^ follow- 
and depraved. l|ie moral duties are fog aentmtces; and^wn from tbme 
little attended to by the higher. All quotatknm the concluaioDS thm thia 
are lidmoui in the cxemne* and the very, letter recommends as the sole 
crime of penury was never, we believe, rmi^y for exisdng evili^ as increase 
more practised aiaosig aB ranks than of missionanes tlnoughout the East 
at present.** The nefarfons and dangerous crime 

It is somewhat soiprlsing that a . of p^ury. We are much concerned to 
man posmssed of that acuteness- find, oonthmea to rarevatl kt all diree- 
mindwhkheoitfeaBedly belongs to Mr dons, and even increases to such n 
Wilbaforce, would have subjoined lb pitch,, as to baffle and perplex the j«- 
the precediug quotations 9 rCitQ^ ifite dieiaf proceedings of the courts, so 
the bdlowitm. "Before we diatnlo} the that the iu^e receives all mal testi- 
long and m^mcholy train bf witnesses, mmiy with distrust, and is ii^uenUy 
whose estimate of tne moral chanict^ obli^ to investigate the character of 
of thenadvesof India f have been lay- the witness momcl^^ than that of 


of the natives of India f have beenh^ 
iug before you, let me tbsit yon 
will attend carefully to two eondder- 
ations, which amanidieablf foahhost 
all the opinions which I We adduSod. 
Tliese arc, first, that tbs staW^l^ 


that the iu%e receives all o^ testi- 
mmiy wim distrust, and isfoequently 
obli^ to investigate the character of 
the witness mom chMehf than that of 
foe criminal." And sgmn, ** The lit¬ 
tle obligation attached by foe natives 
to im oath, semn 8 toproc^,in agreat 
de^ee, ftom foe. nature of thehr sit- 
and foe degraded foarae- 


you hare heard, are all ;qf .fomh ithb ter of foeir deities, as well as almost 
opinions of inteUi|^trei|^fetdiil^^ . t^ entire want of moral instruction 

fihPimArl alts'} ffimm. usIsVAv^# tfbn. .atiMfnvuwci^ 4-WasM * mu**! AlnaA -waSmA-b Om. al-.» 


formed and given, wUhOfit rejl^bW fo 
anymrlicufar quejtiidn, tshim 
ed for foe time to intCroA | 0 » 
the public wind," foe., thetery 


amongst them; and this points to the 
'necessity of other remedies, as well as 


an 1 1 
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terms in Which fo^.pplii1ons W W 
pressed, forhish grWd^.ibr ai least 
suspicion, thiit sufo not possibly 

be the case; Nor will he who hwi af. 


ctape so hurtiUl to scdle^ as per¬ 
jury." Now, what will foe reader 
say, when he is informed, that fob 
increase of pegury is caused by an 
error in our system, whidi requires 


ready arrived at foaC^iWb^ tind oaths to be taken far too frequently 


which, at the tim^ 
agitated the minl^’t^. foC. jQWt of 
Directors, namely, whS^ti^lt jVould 
be wise to extend to certitihiWVsw* 
qnired provineeil, those km 

political regolatioha Whibh haa tWi 


qinred provinces, fooso kild statements hv it. Bu 

political regulations nihibh had bo^ noiincing or sudi' a 
introduced by Lord l^unil^ into, upon %y the Hindom 
the old. The qimstiqhsi. fo .whlidi iliay meat of foemSelves'to 
are partly in werirpyimosi^‘:''ftn‘ mentii; no nmiter wl 
the purpose uFaSpnrfoi^fogwWW ^ ken In wmbmtiki s trii 
not the operatidil of these rs^hitions hood ; %tid 'hence,- no 
had proved !bMmeficlal‘tn;:^^aW^'‘|b- in ouy wdatii os wienw 
pulatipn; and foe Who, hav 

as ahalt bo fobwn fo fob pllfsi^ foeir smfo^' aw ubt 
all go distinctiy m pl»ve foaVfoe new ‘^wheih» they spfoii;.i 


foat foe " Ganges water'* is eitecmed 
as foe thing most sacred by the Hin¬ 
doos^ came to the liasty determination 
of reqttiringall persons examined upon 
oafo^. to swear to the trufo of tlWir 
statements hv it. foe very pro¬ 
nouncing or sudt' a vOw is looked' 
upon hf the Hindoos as a oonsign- 
meut of foemSelves to emfoutting tor- 
mentii; no mutter whtiHT it be ta¬ 
ken In jy^tof a trufoTwo^a fadscfi. 
hood ;lw3'hence,- none wS appear 
in ocqr wdxrii ss witnesses in any nisi, 
who, haviim nos^ue for 


had proved hfoeficlal fofoei^fom^pb- in oeqr eidatii sa witnesses in any iris!, 
pulatipn; and foe^wM Who, haviim no wtiue fbr 

as foaSt be fobwu m fob foeir smfo^' aw' ubta^ 

all go distinctiy m pmvb foaVfoe new ^whefoa> they spfo^jtiuth or false- 
system had deprayedlthe and hood. Thatr tins^SOurt of Directors 
destroyedaUsensbofmoran^p^ree- atiuded to foii^ind io foe hecessfty 
titude among them; Thb m^’lfoelf of effecting^ stnuo <foahg<^n a matter 
show how little reliance 11 foboplaced so hnportant, will W Knork 

VouXVn. r- ■» 
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clearly i^own; whilst the moral in> 
strucuou allud^ to, has reference to 
the overtlnwof nativeschools, which, 
among other effects rainous to this 
country, our system has occasioned. 

But glaring as these tnisapprehen* 
sions on the part of oar d^tlnguishcd 
philanthropist are, bis perverdtm of 
Mr Dowdsewell’s meaning is even 
more extraordinary. ** I quote the 
following passage from Mr Dowdse- 
wcll’s Keport on the Police of Bengal,’* 
says he, ** in order to counteract that 
strar^ and most unjust persuasion, 
which has been attemptea to he dif¬ 
fused, that die Hindoos are a gentle 
and humane people."—Were I to 
enumerate only a thousandtli part of 
the atrocities of the Hoeoits, (a sort of 
hereditary robbers,) and of the qtm- 
sequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that redtd in every 
mode which language would pmnit, 
I should stiU despair of obtaining 
credit solely on my own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative.” 

Robbery, rape, and even tnurd^ it¬ 
self, are not the worst figures in this 
hideous and disgusting picture. Vo¬ 
lumes might he filled with the recital 
of the atrocities of the Docoite, every 
line of which would make the -blood 
run cold wRh horror." 

Will the reader believe that these 
very sentences, whidi are quoted as 
conclusive pro(^ of die natural cruelty 
of the Hindoos, are in reality no more 
dian parts of a chain of reasoning, the 
purport of which is to show, that by 
rudely destroying the native institu¬ 
tions, and introducing nothing eSeci- 
tive of our own in dieir room, we 
have plunged die country into crime 
and misery f Sucli, however, is the 
truth; as will be idearly shown by 
and by, when the very same words 
are again quoted in connexion with 
thdr contact; and supported by other 
authtwitieg, who deUver. themselves 
even moi^^slnly, and therefore more 
»tto^ly.||| " , , 

I have almdy trespassed so much 
upon your time, that I will mot. add 
to that fault, by brh^ng forward, as I 
might easily do, a whole list of names, 
all oT.tbmn of the highest respectabi¬ 
lity, and all favourable., to the mmal 
laracter of the Hindo^ Our owu 
ant but didightfttl old traveler, die 
v. Edward. Terry, chaplain to Sir 
lomss Rowe, when ambassailor at 


Delhi, delivers himself very warmly 
on diis subject. 

« For our living in East India,” says 
he, ** it is with |S much freedom and 
safety in our journos and tents when 
we travel; in our houses when we are 
mao fixed,, as if we were an army of 
banners appointed for our guard, or 
as if the vines and fig-trees under 
which we there at, wore our own.” 
See page ITO. “ The truth is, that 
the people here in general, are very 
civil, and We never had any aff'ronts or 
ill usa^ of ihein,if we didnot first pro¬ 
voke them." He adds, indeed, “ that 
if we did, they would not well hear it," 
hut even in recording an instance of 
olFencu,taken, he records, at the same 
time, the great placability of the na¬ 
tives, and their readinene to overlook 
an affront whiidi is unintentionally 
thrown upon them. Of their extra¬ 
ordinary fidelity to their masters, he 
makes mention in these terms: I 
have often.beard it-observed of the 
Welsh, that they are optimi servi, 
but jtessimi dondni ,* ill masters, but 
go^.servants. 1 shall not further in- 
qmre into Uie truth of that proverbial 
m^h: but for this people I can af- 
Inm^^that they are excellent servants, 
who are as much at the command of 
their masters as Oie peO|de of Israel, 
after the death of Moses, were unto Jo¬ 
shua.’^ Thus, if they be command¬ 
ed to carry, k^rs of a sudden many 
miles distaiit, from one place to an¬ 
other, they 3^Rd obedience In this, as 
to aU 'other ^e commands of their 
masters, witliout i^pret qr dispute, 
but dmng the, wills of those who eni- 
plby them.” *1' Those Indians I na¬ 
med be&re,‘^ as faithful to their 
trusts unto t^omsoever they eng^e, 
to tlm En^h as well as to ouers, 
Jthat if they be at' any time assaulted, 
they will rath^ die tn thdr defence, 
-Uiaii .forsake tliem In tlieir need. So 
that i jam very confident, that if an 
English merchant should travel alone 
with> Very great treasure in gold and 
Jewels, Imm or either, froih Surat to 
Lahrmr, which is more than one thou¬ 
sand English miles, and take those In¬ 
dian servaids., only for his company 
and gumd, and. aR they knew what 
he ean^ with him, he paying them 
their wa^, they would he so far from 
humringhim of-the least penny of his 
wealth, that whosoever besides should 
attempt<his spoiling, must make a Wivy 
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through their blood before they should to certain queries sent out by the Court 
be able to do it," P. 183, In many other of Directors, wMch will be found in 
virtues besides these, the same author VoL II. of Selections from fieoonls at 
declares that they are habituatdl. *‘For the India House, 59, thus ex^ 
the temperanoem very many,by farthe presses himself:— 
greater part of the h&hoinetans and Lei native jud^ be well paid, 
Gentiles, it is Such as that they will and they will do the duty well; of 
rather choose to die, like the mother this I feel the strongest conviction. 
and her seven sons, menrioned in tbe When I speak of a tiberai salary for 
second of Maccabees, and seventh a native judge, I would be understood 
chapter, than eat or drink anything to mean somewhat less than one^tenth 
their law forbids j hating gluttony, of the salary of the European judge." 
aud esteeming drunkenness, as indem ** It is my opinion, that all the judi- 
it is, another madness, ana therefore rial functions ofBebgri might ^adu- 
have but one word in their language, ally be thrown into Ute hands of the 
(though it bo very copious,) and that natives, if such were the pleasure of 
word is mestt for a urunlmrd and a the Company, and that toe business 
madman." P.148>9. Again, here would be as well conducted, under 
I.shall insert another niost heedful our rrgulations, by the natives as by 
particular to my prrisent purpose, the Europeans, in some respects beU 
whichdeservesamost Inch comntendak ter, and at onc-tenth of the expense." 
tion to be given unto that people in '*1 am of opinion, that, with re^ct 
general, how poor and mean soever to integrity and diligence, the natives 
they be; and tW is the great and.ex« may he trusted with the administra- 
cmplary care they manifest in their fion of jusdee,—I think no superin- 
picty to their parents, that noiwith» tendmice of Eurqieans necessary." 
standing they serve for vfry little, If the natives are not qualified for 
yet if tlieir parents be in Want, they these, mr any other riHces, 1 conceive 
will impart at least half of that ^tle the fintlt to be ours/and not theirs, 
towards tbehr necesritles, rimosia^rtN encourage them, if we allow 

ther to want themsrives, that them to aspire to high office, if we 
their pawts should sufibr imed." . pay them well, if we raise them in 
Hr Terry speaks m the his^t their own estimation, fh(y will soon 
j^geoftbeinaosbry of rim Hindoos, be found fit for any official employ* 
their exactness in making good all nient in India. I b^ to repeat what 
their engagements, " thrir justness in I long ago, in substance, said upon 
trade," tnehfiurdea]i&mdtc.ahd sums this subject, that the natives are de- 
up aU by exririmin|^^< j^ely for pressed and humiliated, bring con- 
moral hosibmty it is mci^ true, that fined by us to subordinate and servile 
even those heathetm | liave.. mlined offices. Although their education is 
marvrilou^ exceed ' ' most defective, ai^ ^orance and 

The s^tlments riT H. Xhipemn (Xedutity pervade all ranks, e^[>ecially 
corrdqpond pteoisely with of Hr mnong the Hindoos, they are, never- 

Teny: neither are^lMh' ^Qrm|>, Hr thcless, found to acquire easily the 
Halhea, Sir WtlUam JonOv, Sec, ‘ requirite qualificaUons finr the antics 
backward in bearing testimony to which we are pleased to-intrust to 
the good qualities orihe Hindoos; them. From temper,habit,andpe- 
whilst even thO Abbe Dubois,ihou^d^ culiarcircumstanoes, they are in many 
surely not prejudioed hi ^ir favi^r, respects fitter for the office of a ju^, 
speaks of their women, at least, tt be- thsm ourselves. But we place tire 
ing ** naturally chario," and the mar- ropm beyond the reaipr of tempta- 
riage-tie between persons the high- timi. ICo tlm native, a imm whotoan- 
er casts, as " indissoluble." AA these cestoro, peihaps, bi^higb command, 
writers, with 'numbi^ whom I hai% we asrign some ministerial office, with 
not named, may very fairiy be oppov a i^r stipend of twenty or thirty ru- 
Bcd to Mr Wilberforce's autbogilu^ pe^ a-montb« Then we pronounce 

But look we to the statements of that the Indians are corrupt, and that 
official men in modem times; what no race of mmt, but tho Company's 
say they touching the eligibility of European servapta, are fit'^ fo govern 
natives to fill offices of trust ? them." 

Sir Henry Strachey, in his answers Tile sentiments of Mr Neave are in 
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every respect 0le sftme. Itt reply to 
question 9 , ([See a volume entitled 
Court’s Queries,^ namely; ** Are yoo 
of opinmn> that toe natives may^in re¬ 
spect to integrity and dil^ntej |;ie 
trusted with the ^ministratioh^of 


No, /. 

of a tittniber of years of plenty; in any 
calamity of season, I mn no doubt 
criitiestrould impieasetodmostalarining 
de|pree." ** ll^nltenness. increases. 
The tow^ easles« who are almost the 
only drlnhavat^.^^its; 4re, X think. 


ITie'Vices and'orinwe of the people 
p»>teed firoiu ^eir poyerty and igito- 
ranee, and X do not tameotve they are 
Ukidy to grow much rieher or wiser 




state of things eon- 
Petaons who have oceasimi 
to attend our Ctttcherrks, get into bad 
- -Sjpeaking of the intercourse 
Of the ‘nathrea Wvdt Eurojtcans, Sir 
Hemy asks, ** whether the morals of 
the people Kto in any ret^t improved 
by theto eaujses^wi^t^ they have 


tice that able servant of tto (^IcmpADy. getting more lii^tious in tbeir 
remarks, f am (^ opinion,'that the and l^s aerdwlous on the 

natives, inreapeot to iht^rity and dili- sdOto af rdli]^on." ** They no longer 
gence, may be tarusted with the aiU. coiner theJamt aiM ^rt of tbeir re- 
ininisfration of Justice. Allylbrahmn I^hm.-eeedi*^ 

Khan is «a instonce in pmM ;• be 
chief jtnket^ the dtyef Benares, and 
deiiervediy obtained a l%h reputation. 

Tliere were also two other judges, 

Mokwiy Omxoola, and. Mahomed 
Nizlr iQiin, of whom I havn^nyeqit; 
reason to speak well, during the time' 
they came und» my notice, as nmist* 
ant to the j^csident at Bcnareaii‘*?«/z . > 

I will refer you to but one authdritv 
more on the present eccarion,^i»t both 
you and your readers' ^ould' grow 
weary of the discttssitm; ai^‘ when >I 
name Sir Tltomas Munro, r.shidlf t 
conceive, have done enoughi Thai 
gallant ofHeer {mdjpiofou^ j^fiHeian' to eoiun of justice, with- 

speaks, notitione'p»c0^nly,bnteveryf out'4;^ndele of plain-dealing, finn- 
whcrc, of the qolethcj^ the intof ti^; mdepi^miGc of spirit, or useful 
grity, and the pweek fitjidsS » 

natives, to hll any office ''.tBrat.'* 

One of his observations is, lhayn iuany'' 
parts of the ewcmtey, where oiar system 
has not operated, the mmals of’lhe 
people would do honour to any Euro-, 
pean naUon j hut as X shall have occa¬ 
sion to give you his own words in a ih- 
tore letter, I wiH not quote them here. 

; X have now, I trust, said enough to 
vindicate'my feUow-sobjects of India, 
fVora theswcepingcondemnationwhit^^ 
is eontmuahy passed upon them^ Of 
private anecdotes, X mi^ht copy fw 
you hundreds, all creditahh to. the 
natives, and all w^l autoentieated $ 
but with such mcti a& SirHenj^Sb^a- 
hhey, Mr Keave, and Sir Thomas 
Munro, to appeal to, I will not Wdriiea 
roy argument by turning to auihoritiea. 


lldgkmsness, peculiar 


any kind ; whedber they 
«W.B0t Teim Iffi tneevll and none of the 
goc^ S' Whether th*^ do not imbibe 
th^ee j^nrip^ af: ifie European cha- 
ractorjc^hi^ tei^/Onty to impair the 
mildfl^ ah^ShnpBrity of their own ?" 
" Mi^^v^^ldrciild irapeal to those," 
he ad^f* fVom their situation or 

habits^t^^^lismed toeonsider these 
mattera i^ attention, nthl^er there 
haveiiot, ofMb y<ean, b^n fttrodueed. 


i^bllshed, profes- 
here^i]^ almost ihtknown; 
namely^jho^jpdnformen. Intriguer?, 
stthpni^ nnqft^ wimutsto; whose 
sdfa^ oc^^j^.Mithat of fveyhtg on 
theh lmlou^iSfi^Uiesiaiid wl^Iong 
amet^ in^y^eonviuces tlmm, that 
lonest^^hii i^!W^ pohey. And if 
such iaabntHie,cahWfe doubt to whom 


less exceptionable. Yet hi'S^to of all we oug^t' h>' ^thwuto this change of 
th«,X fteelwl|itoowl^^,siteveiyinatt clMa»^tenl^’!|-^',' 


who kUovhi'l^a ad|noWkdge, 
that a more tnetaheholy picture of fan* 
■Bao depravity in. tiownere to be met 
with; l^at has brought it to this 
Sir Henry .Stmehey thaU ^in answer 
for toe.' 


Agii^, hejsevto iebserve in the 
baharitoto tw ihomtlve^ of 

intole^,'.'iBb.nttowe, brutalfty, liti- 
toontotestitotohkemeto, (whi^ I con- 
^ l^rcry seffiem do,) Irawwing riiese 
qudhtiestofbrmuop^r^ thqmtiOn- 


" Since 1798," says he, crimes of id charnetcor; I cannol help entertain- 
all kinds $x» imtaaed; I think ntosi hig a sutoiritm; that th^ have either 
crimes are still inereaaing." That Contracted them by their intercourse 
crimes have not increased still moto, is with low Ewto^ans, which, in most 
ptving to thf providential occurrence situations, «sn nWdly happen, or that 
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our system, somehow or other, hft& a 
tendency to produce them." 

Perjury," says this sble end un« 
preiudkm man, ** is a^ll increamg 
and he thus aeetmiits The 

objection of. ahnoat .every Hh^oo ^ 
cr^it and respectahUifejr to swear .hy 
the Ganges^water, which is minted 
upon in the erimitial courts^ jirevents 
their appearing M. nrosecutots oirwit* 
nesses ; whence, as X Kaye already sta^, 
it unavoidaUv occurs, that only the 
worst description of pei^n^ those who 
cet all moral and religious obligations 
at defiance, are found to firequent our 
courts of justice.", ■ 

1 have now lying before me such a 
mass of offidal documeUts, aU'fspedc- 
ing the same laiigua^, and alt at^i^ 
bating to oUr systdn of gdverfiniOQt 
the demoralization andmisery c^lndiq, 
that I fed absolutely 9t a loss which to 
select. In due course of time you shall 
have so many of them, as mil no doubt 
astonish the public. In the meanthno 
I shall conclude my present letter with 
a long extract from a judicial minute 
made by Lord Moira; whidt Innrs 
date October 2, ISlo. It whl ^ found 
in a printed volume of Pmliamcnta^ 
papers on India affairs, firmn iSlO- to 
1819, at the 147th p^e* , 

** In die review which the {m>cediog 
remarhs imturalljr .lead me to take-of the 
practical effect produced hy.our j^Usipd 
system on the character and htmpioi^ of 
our native suhjects, I am rcluch^y com¬ 
pelled to confess, tiiat ^ operation ap¬ 
pears not to correspond ' with .what,'was 
to be antiej^ted from thq judf^henl of 
those who fmmed dic.iaat^nery of our 
jud icial hr ffoth the up* 

ri^iUtness. offfiose wlio execute its details. 
We seem to have accompUshHutevolu- 
tion in the state of society, which hab by 
an unexpected fatdityt prot^d detrimen¬ 
tal to general morale apd- by no means 
conducive to the convcnimiec of our go¬ 
vernment. Since the first institution of 
a ZiQah Adowlob ia the vm 178Q, and 
even ftoih the iintne oiganiaatipn 
of them in the yew .17^ .U USW prqfwy 
has grown up under nur and the 
principid features udtieli show them¬ 
selves in a genendion, ^s foimed be¬ 
neath the sh^ of oiwragulatioast Sees 
spiriC'of litigatieu, wbich our. judktial Os- 
tablishments <»snptmee^ ^ a pf 
morality certainly much deteriorated. 

If in the system itself or in the prac¬ 
tical execution of it, wo lAoold be found 
to have reiaxed many ticsof mprai or reli¬ 
gious restraint op the conduct of Indivi¬ 


duals; to have destroyed the influence of 
former institutions, without siihstitutiog 
any check in their place; to have given 
loose to the mo.st froward passions of ho- 
mim nature, and dissolved the wholesome 
eontjrol of public opinion and private cen¬ 
sure i we shall be forced to acknowledge 
that our regulations have been productive 
of a state of things which imperiously' 
Cidls bn us to provide immediate remedy 
for so leidous a mischief. 

" The habitual disregard of the obitga- 
fions of an oath among the natives, bu 
perhaps been inereased by the operation 
of our judielai system, and is accordingly 
considered kf some of the ju^es to 
confined to the persons who frequent our 
Adonduts. There is some consolation in 
the idea, that a part of the community ia 
not yet contaminated by this dt]^fiil 
vice j and the further diffusion ofjthis Infec¬ 
tion might perhaps be obviated a less 
iiidiscriRiiiiate and loose mode of admin!- 
steiijig mdlw. If recourse to the solemn 
invocation of the Peity*s name were to 
be hfhrd only on the m<»t important ob- 
easibus, tbe most imprest ve mode of ap¬ 
pealing to the conscience of the witness 
would be adopted, and the laxity of mo- 
ralvwhieh arises from* oaths being made 
tqo. common, would be repressed. 

Another consequence of (he indiscri¬ 
minate mode in which all persons, of 
whatever rank of life, arc subjected to 
eke same form of exoratnatibn, is tbe aver¬ 
sion which tlte higher classes evince of 
appearing os witnesses; and the fact is 
stated by the JTudge of Podden, and the 
provincial court of Fatnu, that men of 
this description have been known to have 
imid the debt in dispute, and otherwise to 
incurcoosiderable expense, nUierthan at- 
tei^ tee court. I am aware teat tee courts 
are vested with a discretiou of dispensing 
with tee corporal oath .of .such personal 
but-it must ^so be recollected, teat tee 
epurts are vested with a power of c<^« 
mittbig to close custody, on tee reqm«- 
ttbn of tee parties to thesni^ any person 
revising to be swoiw, whose evldemm 
may be sbrted to bis material; aud there 
can be no wonder if be should pmter 
porchi^.& at any fine, an exemption 
from attendance, to running this risk. 1 
have not been,able to atoertatu at all'to 
my satisfaciioo, whether tee ctejection of 
these ^rsona Im simply to appeuranee in 
a public court, or whether It extend to 
taking an oath under any circumstances. 
We have the precedent of the coto of 
quakers in Kugland, that British jiuis- 
prudence has, for the furtherance of jus¬ 
tice, found it expedient to compoundwitb 
prejudices i and the practice of takii^ 
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evidence under s commission from the 
Court of Chancery, where illness prevents 
the attendance of a witneas in court, 
might be ground for a compromise with 
any class boiund by known religious prin¬ 
ciples to bear testimony only in private. 

*• The advantage which is known to 
have been taken, some yeavs s^, of the 
aversion of the Hindoos to taking an 
oath, the native practitioners in the 
Supreme Courts at Calcutta, commonly 
described by the name of BubniUins, may 
already have found its way into our 
Adowluts, and it is not impossible, that 
persons might be summoned as witnesses 
with no other view, than to extort mo¬ 
ney from their feam and prgudices.^ 
There can be no doubt, that the fhcHity 
with which charges of the most heinous 
nature were formerly received in our 
crimhiBl courts, was soon converted by 
the natives into an instrument of extor¬ 
tion, as Well as revenge; and thare may 
be reason to apprehend, tiut the checks 
since imposed against ^se or exaggera¬ 
ted accusations, may not have pr^ed a 
sufficient protection from the consequent 
ces of origimd arrest, which, in a mind 
of acute feeling, are not compensated 
subsequent acqtiitts], and which are,' ^ 
eourse, attributed by the sufferer to ^ 
laws tiicmselves, 

** A judieia) administration, wltidi 
knows no reject of persons, Whi^ makes 
BO distinction between the prince and 
the peasant, between the Brahmin and 
the Soodor, coinot bepopnlar in India; 
and we accordingly ^at the grcao 
eat boon which we can bestow on our 
feudatory Jagbeerdurs in the Western 
prorinces, is exemption from our regula¬ 
tions. l^me and better acquaintance 
with those principles of pure eqdiy on 
wbi^ We prooeed, will correct thiaii bc^ 
the correction will begin in the gn^oal 
obHteration of the distinctions of caste, 
now as obstinatdy v^eld by the supen- 
atitious ig^otanca of tiie lowest,-as by 
the policy of the behest. It is impos- 
aiblo not to 'see how feat the rovermtee 
for these distinctions wears out among 
those who have much eomhiunieation 
with u& A eonsiderlilde imptovemrat 
has ceitaiidy taken place on the point to 
wliich 1 have been ri^efring, by the mo¬ 
difications that hdyq hein ado^d in ci¬ 
vil ptoedsses; but occurs to' me, that 
greater attention nnght, in the practice 
of the courts, be ptdd to the distiiietion 
of ranks, ahd to the prejudices of ihe oa- 
tircH in that respect, without trenching 
on the Aindsmental principle of ex^d< 
Jng equal justice to all. 

“ Another effect of our system, is the 


di^ust which it gives to the higher classes 
of natives, in the loss of all prospect of 
respectable provjrion under the econo¬ 
mical scale of our native establishments. 
The door U> official enudumeuts, and to 
Stations ol dign^i is necessarily closed 
^fainst-tfae nativtm by the exclusive em¬ 
ployment of the covenanted servants of 
govenament '3 Imt if the sense of their 
exclusive poasesrion «r the land should 
not be a sufficient counterpoise for the 
reservation to ourselves of the advantages 
of service, perhaps some fiuther allevia¬ 
tion to thn feelings of persmis heretororc 
of rank and consideration, and who still 
possess property, might be found in the 
grant of tities .and dirties by tiie Bri¬ 
tish g^eramenti) and in certmn honorary 
exem^am^and privil^es. The promo¬ 
tion of distinguii^ed persons not hereto¬ 
fore eahobled, either on the grounds of 
public service, or of personal merits, to 
mnk and honour, would, on many sub- 
stantud t^donts, be highly expedient. 

The p^isentstatq of landed property 
' in BehffiU, may also be brought under 
review, as conneeted with the judicial 
8^infetrstioh( since it appears to have 
Q^huited mdra from the practical opc- 
ramlm of deelrions, tiian from the 
ftseil regnla^hs of tl^ government. 
The^pOWera whi^ have been assumed 
the, tmction-purcbasers universally, 
and probshife bjr the qriginal proprietors 
a&o, as, io the mstance stated of the Ba- 
jah of . BurstwnQ, under the cover of 
auamtstymitii, the mill more summary 
proceaaofiiotice of ejectment, havecom- 
plettdy destroy^ dvery shadow of right 
in the temunta, and reduced n^happy and 
cdmpamtlrol^ rich pea8antfy|,to the low- 
mt atateof indtomee and pehniy. 

** It mm, I believe, sd)^. of little 
dotht, thwt: m» pset of our s^em of go- 
rceqment hr unpopular than the 
measore of pubtic sale mr land for the 
reeovetjr wearmaraof revenue; and 
tlmt, m .tbe iadisetiminate and extensive 
recourse which baa been bad to this 
berA tnmsmre;« grmster revolution has 
been fdfeetM in &e landed propeirty of 
India in the tfedrse of a few years, than 
udtat the lapse of eenturieswill be found 
to hive produced under tiie Mabomednn 
governments.' .The effects which have 
attcdiidsd the'extension of titU system into 
tbei nmsteha, proyinees, immediately on 
their comiifg under, our authority, are 
foreffily described in the Report of the 
Judge of Allshabad, and will be noticed 
in my Report tm the severd subjects re¬ 
lating to revenue which have been brought 
under my notice. 

" 'Ihe same indigence and penury arc 
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8t4ited hj Ihe acting magistrate of Fur. 
ruckabad to exist in those provinces also; 
and the description, if meant to extend 
beyond the ciu^ of professional mendi¬ 
cants, and the r^undant population, of 
great towns, may, perhaps, apply to the 
tenants in the large estates, where the 
same causes as are above described will 
be productive of the same effects. But 
the bulk of the agrhiultonil population, 
connected with tM hereditary jmoperty 
of the soil, certainly erditbits a very dif. 
ferent picture. 

“ 1 cannot cither omit noticing th.e 
effect which the duty on spirituoiut. li- 
qiiors appears to have prodneed on the 
morals and habits of the people at large. 
The principle of the tax Is dearly unex- 
ceptionable, and its name and e|ittepce 
in India are anterior to the es^hlish. 
ment of the Britisir government; hut its 
operation, instead of being a check upon 
an existing vice, (aa it was intended to 
be,) has imen to diffuse that vice motd 
generally. Instead of being cthMidered 
as an instrument of pdliee for the pre¬ 
servation of morals, it has been foiww- 
ed wholly as a sonree of revenue; and 
the consequence that the habitual use 
of intoxicating Uquon aiid drugs has imt 
only been eneouraged where it‘-'dready 
existed, but has been introduced into 
districts where it vnui hitherto iiaknowa, 
and extended in otb^r diidriets beyond 
t he limits of theprinCipial eitimt to 
it was formerly eonffiied. In loolriug for 
a remedy to these evilsb the moild and 
intellectual improvement of the native 
will necessai'Uy form a pf^miuentifoature 
of any plan whidi fooon the 

above sugge^ns, and titnefore, 

not failed to turn my most sc^mtoui at¬ 
tention to the tmpofiant bbgject jar4|iubK 
lie edueatk^”' >; * 

Thou^ not eatoniiall^ 
with the abovCy t sui^in the {blow¬ 
ing observations of riie sanae p^dn* 
age, on the subject of leat 

any of TOUT readers tihouhl itn^ne 
that he is ttien0yfo jfiis^otmy ope¬ 
rations. 

To those who are anxloUs to prbp^ 
gate amongst ,the vast pophtadon Of . this 
empire, the inesdmabie l^ts of totie re¬ 
ligion, it may he confidmtiy nudntained, 
that tiliere is no hope pf ^uceesh but by 
rendering the people capable of uhdi^- 
atanding that which is proposed to tbemu 
Open the minds of tlic rising generation 
by due instruction-—give them the habit 
of reverencing the principles which the 


Christian doctrine enjoins, without sti¬ 
mulating the parents into opposition 1^ 
touching on points adverse to their su¬ 
perstition, and thek inevitable r^ection 
of beliefs Irreconcilable to the reason 
which' you will have enabled tliem to 
exercise, and repugnant to the probity 
wMch you will have tau^t them to ad¬ 
mire ; tols must render certrin their tran¬ 
sition to the path you wish. As it i£^ their 
ignorance ensures their tenaciousness of 
their earlier impression^ and pledges 
their implicit suhmisrion to the dictates 
with whieh tlie Brahmins wbu)d coun¬ 
teract the object, were they alarmed 
into conteat.' The progress, to be effec¬ 
tual, must be patient and silent; like 
every otlier benefleial change, it must 
rise out of the general sense of society, 
and not be imposed upon it; and to pro¬ 
duce riiat sense, 1 know no, mode but 
education. 

" The decay of religious endowments 
and public seminaries is noticed by seve- 
ral of the magistrates; a«d tlie decline 
of nm^ity is stated to be a subject of re- 

K ih against us by all the natives^ whom 
and education have inspired witlt 
coucehi for the good order or welt-being 
pfsodeto." 

t profess not to agree witli the wri¬ 
ter of the preceding minute in every 
TOffticuIar. Hia notion of taking the 
fancy of the natives, by bestowing upon 
them titles of honour, will not be pe- 
rtlsed without a smile by those who 
arc acquainted with the constitution 
of Indian society. But the dommenfc 
clearly proves, that our govonment 
has bton anything rather than a bless¬ 
ing to the natives of Hindostan. It 
proves, too, that “ The Friend ” of In¬ 
dia, and tlb missionaties in general, 
really know nothii^ about the state o£ 
ib6 country concerning which Aey 
Write* By what partfcular errors we 
lutee randived our administration the 
vci^ worst under which the Hindoos 
Ittive yet lived, 1 shall explain to you 
on some future occasion. 

In the meantime, be not sutpised 
if you hear of a general rebeBion in the 
East. Never was that oountey so tho¬ 
roughly overrim with mi^onariea as 
at pr^nt. You may rely upon it that 
men already ripe for revolt, on aouount 
of political gnevancto, will soon be 
driven into open hostility by such vio¬ 
lent attacks upon ihrir rriimon. 
Youi’s mwt tnuy. 

An Old luniaN, 
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THE.QUARTERLY REVIEW, 4Nt> THE AMERICAK MINES.* 

Here is a pamphlet which we in- have attended the payment of the for- 
tend to gut, to tarn inside out, and mer pltun-like«lQ(Ncing sum. 
pin over our pages. Like all honoar* So in the Stock Exchange; whereof, 
able M. P.'s, we disclaim having any if we please, we could tell some queer- 
share in any of the Americut mines—* i»h storlea. > But it plessetb us not. 
not a sixpence in the Why ^uld we tell you, my gentle 

Anglo-Mexican, reatwr, what ou^t to be learned by 

United Mexican, vour own expeiiencoi if you have any 

Colombian, busioess in money-daboUng—^nd if 

Imperial Braidlian, von have not, where is ^e use of en- 

lUode la Plata, %hteniBg the daih lantern of your 

Peruvian Mining, intellectual iiwRdu with what con- 

Chilian, do., cerns you not? Ifyou want infortno- 

Anglo-Chilian, ., tion, go, as Southey says— 

General South America— ** Oo tbM and seek the house of stock; 
not a rap in Um Real del Montes—not We ttfftbo moortouds after cock.” 
a marvedi in the Guanaxuato mr Cato- Our Words tcua be taken for it, that 
ree Vein; and therefore what We wm the people o^!^^8lid may be let alone 
going to say is as imbiassed and r^d to do .what, they pleam with their mo- 
as a decree in Banco Bhodamanthi, ney. Few .a^ there about the moun- 
There has been an intmensUy of tam of ComhUl who can be addressed 
stuff vented'about, the and in the languid ui^ by the Hiber- 

gambling of the new jmnt-stoefc com- nian oratm wheat he mistook a jack- 
panies of rarioua kinds. To peo{dd ass fbr a,lHi]l.f It gives our h^rts 
who know athing or two, it wa# evi- veaw few pangs to think of the devas- 
dent that there was a prodigious quail- tat^- whicii will fall on the pockets 
tity of exaggeration in the atatement thWunwary youths who are deluded 

of the mims gambled. MilUona aenmd between riie hours of four and half 
inagnificentand lofty on papm—riiates past four every evening, under the 
" Rise and fiftU, and rise again, shadow of GresmiU's Grwiriiopper. If 

Wild and disorderly,” a.row comes, thbn let-him die; |et 

as Sir Walter remarks, when spetdcii)^ him bia kickw out of the riim, hk^ 
of another speculation—a sensation is in^C^ battered. What, in the name 
produced in the market—and aU for of Fiutaa^'!hmttght him there ? Go— 
about L.dOO in actual min. We re- go—broken, are you ? 
member once being well acquainted beg^md? ri^ed? undone? Sir. 
with the mess of a Highland regir tbe^diw A mapy open to 
ment, the members whereof possessed yOu^' fo nbt^ an honest'livelihood. 
gen^Ogiesfarlarger than their purses Join'- hfr^ ebuntiymen, and 

—and in ordm* to accommodate both, mend the lyay^ under thti hard, but 
when compelled to play against one npt 'of ^ndon Macadam, 

anoriier before .strangers, they enticed Writ^ arth^g^—bniih houses—^murder 
into a regulation .that a pound betted- vnM^, a)|d children, i^aring 
meant sixpence—and accmdiugly a not dreh the. infont at the. breast; 
msm miihf a doaen points; and slat^ier S^leti; reduce l^y Lan¬ 
as they played long whist, that is a ' der^^toathes; traduce iLord Charles 
gooddw of losing for . mi .evening— Itomeriteit Bw bring the son of Duke 
nominally for .L.iS, bu.t really for six Neddy. BoymOtiO'; Sendlmmense ships 
riiillings. The latter -was>suffirient through. un^t^tSMuds; spread horror 
inroad, we.own, on his purse, when* tiiTOugb^tliq. ]tmd,'At a .penny a-line, 
ova-it occurred, hut At did not sink for tbiditnWal.ptusa. as waiter to 
hiaa into the utter ruin which would A tarern^ Or fumr fO a young gentle- 


■ An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, and Policy of tiie American Mining Com* 
paniee. London: JohnMwray!! AKietnarle Streetff! ISSS. pp, 8S. 

f Vis. " Soft is your horn.” An Irishman, in bis cups, thought he saw a bull, 
l^t on taking him by the bom Faddy found it was a jackass's ears. ** Soft is your 
im, honey,” cried he.—Jon. Bee. i-n voce, p. 162. 
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man litmurily disposed in fact, sir, ly because they have been sanetien^l by 
the world is wide. Bat' sro Mk yoa ^ eJasskat eoveref the Qaarterly, but 
again, wliat, in die nameof Aleiito,.tmd beeause in these remarks, we think, that 
Mi'gkra, and Tiiei||^oae, ever btoi^iht eil that baa been alleged, and ail that ..is 
f/ou to the Exchange? Peof^ my beSug alleged, agwnstthe Amerh^ oti- 
take our W(»d>r we repeaL that n*«8 ooiopanjea^ may be ^nd coadens^, 
there are'few to whom, this ijuo&tioti with thf <Hr n iuUo oaoro 

wUl need to be ad<^8ed. / ^ 

However, tho wan/ JsaiNd, 
among tkoeevdio|jaaedWi^.hiia^ 

chimM in the Qafrteriy* ’. Ih^idst 


Number, 


t teari fgr the 


innocent tmd unsa^idops d^jiitmd 
Gentiles who were 
tlie American minesv OtCt b^$li|ace; 
beginning to bleed " ^ 

and simple-minihkt' ihdivf4^iK^1^^ 
this pamphlet wasxjb»ife 4^%'0^^^ 
aud on .perasjpg it wa./eli 
reassured that ilic^ he|p&a;a»4-nnjR 
cognostsent beings wooid, wi he 
tirely swmiUed iia.oh$^ by 

tlio gf>ld-fiudcrs<of AmdCa. ;,. , 

Whoever wrotajt ia a,ai -ims- 
tomer. He.gives his one^.twhs 
bread-^basket of the Qutttterly/j^ 
manner mm Xicklm(iiO* >;^ j» 
mothy bimsdf, he muil^ 
under that great maai^>r 


(Bee, and a |gcat deal more %tio«uieei 
<*They are,ind«ed, very bappy i^echnens 
ofthe glorioiM art of ranefawa fontutg, an art 
wbicb, it would appear, eojusista of dutaii- 
ing false stateinedts la « flippant style, 
.^nd dcawtUg dedsktions, with siagulav 
wiuteneas, ^ea premises uX your own 
creation. . 

^ " We make.no observatiopon the seiw 
timents wbldt the Reviewer expresses, 
dtber with regard to our* financial aiw 
raiigetileiits, wkh wtipt he sdentifleaHy 
tbv^ Miudeu and tAe tftfier states ^ South 
uiswhhai, or upon, tlie politicdi aituathm 
oltbosa govemutent^ Afti» the eonriuct 
of tile, pmsent aflmaiisttation^ it is ho 
, lOngec oeeessaty tp prove to-.the Beftish 
:<tuit IheK gpvernmenm exist, apd 
'.^w^aiMathded, mt the BHtijdi natkHi 
yeiy th^lUodetyaboutsthepay« 
cd.their dividend sT they areeoa-^ 
'spa^jl^ ^ese govenunients da 

trouble ourseiyes to prove. 


niise the t(mckea<^th^ab^oitbd^<«ri^' and Ciuiteme ate 'anything 

tlmt bioMl^and rdenttept than two straws,'which the Re> 

Pacim-^ - 

He artfully does not 



eiglVt'pagcs withpticii^ 
was to be Knoc1(etfo6?hj^] 
next. W(j eXh 


^ Smthe'; 




‘tPC-’ 


have givehmen homl 
have been 

.which he wooid.^*^ -- 
aftw. bowing,] 
and w.olUdvi»sfis(* ge^ 
vered that ,, __ 

moitung 1^11 was lQ,>'a]^^h^n} ^.p|p> 
suit of a tailor, 

pamphlet manr-- ' 





vi^er somewhat shrewdly insinuates 
uiiigR he tho CM& 'Wa wilt answer, from 
t)H.:^ews which has Idtely arrived from 
Pi^‘fhat the t>iberator does .not care 
oda ah^w' about the heto of the Madrid 
^ette, the 'gmtnhaif of the standard of 
C#ae*l. ' . 

** ^a make BO Kmarlc* either ftpon 
the. et^ancodf-the Beviev^'s style, or 
the accurttcy of h|s geogra^y i the pro¬ 
fundity of Iris poridcal views, or die no- 
ve^ of his politicat economy.” 

r1raete. it a kick in the kidneys i It 
cer^i^ly is hWlUl, ta hew sQaarterly 
calUngMexicoa Amw- 
ricKit atato. Bsn-ow oi^t to ta^ him 
IflCMtods without d(^y. 'tM m go <m,' 
itotfeycHi!.'' 
h'Jj 


' But We Ibel H an absolute du^ to’ 

... mdk^ a'jbw oh^cFvatidHs on the tofiMrlcs 
“ The CdtitoMd in this lOtfftl^ on the *^pre-” 

m«rt been; putr;hltofdUUhw«dA'*' te«d^ ^i^%-AseOcmtioBSi»'- 

taitiaan « *• fhh tta'wfc c^mcheus Wi® the ' , 

ispre&ced by wahjc pi^WtejuieUia-: ' ut^^emn^ 

tioiis of fuTtugn growth, Censistl^i^ChMi^ df uofoifety are obtained, for die 

of lohri# of lUdhey toi a«d“ pifetet!n#''ii^* direction iff it hew coinpluy, coutaiuhwv 
sociat^w fb?, wpjel(b»g,' the ,ininhs aatiagicetio^yterins it, ‘a coosideimWe . 

the various^new, qf^Sef^ Vprif>kll*»g dCM. P'/<u* ‘ I^Ueso original' - 

. «- •- - -> « .» pTOpn‘etets>Mts«Mhih*bave»daeipSga’rd 

for their own paitttiriM interests'; .if.dto. jr 
shares ^|of which they'are t^e %ge#^ 
holders) bear a premium, (whk^ those or 
4 H 


AmCTica~Co|Ma^ ^SfeX^ “Bmill- 
an, GhiUah, and jPeeuvfah^' 

“ We do hot notice tifc remarks < eh 
the speculations of fiHUlkU growth,’ mere* 

voL. xvn. 
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the most anpj’omUiog fipecoladoa ere 
almost sure to do, on their first appear¬ 
ance in the marki^) they sell put, and, 
their object thus obtained, start upon 
some fresh game} if the concern Ungers 
on, and fresh deposits are required, the 
unfortunate holders, unable to pay, or 
fearful of larger demands, arp eonpelied 
to sell: the prbm of the shat^ ^en fidli^ 
and on farther caBs being mdder the luck¬ 
less putehaSem get out as well as they 
can, by selling aba considerable loss {the 
neat holder does the same} and ibus they ^ 
go on progressirely in their descent, till 
they reach their proper level at xm, or 
nothing, whim the biibble finally bursts,' 
andtlie whole scheme explodes In ^pt^ 
air, like the infimious Poyals fraud, op 
King Ferdinand’s repudiate bonds.*' ' 

“ Very shocking indeed! ^ nftfortjs* 
sately, not true. If the U^vieumr.eaii 
point ont to us a single eompmiy in wfa^h. 
Uiis &rce has been acted, we will, most 
willingly, join our feeble efforts in assist, 
ing the exposure of the coaspkacy, and 
ensuring the punishment of the conspira¬ 
tors. As for the * infamous Foyak 
fraud,' this is not the first time thid that , 
poor, scapegoat of a loan baa been hroiight 
forward, according to the prine^les pi ^ 
philosophy of indu^on, to warn 
Mmple people from trusting what tteJEli^ 
viewer terms * Mexico, and other ttates 
of South America! xevolutiona^'gov^ 
ments, the honesty and petmonetiicy of 
which rpmain to be proved.' 

* ' • • • . 

" We moke no remark on the Spanish 
Bonds. If money is not to be lent on 
the credit of an aifrient and hitherto ho^ 
notfrabie natum, we know not by wM 
terms security is to be defined. The dh- 
stiaacy oftiie mbnateh, and the poverty 
of the kingdom, may combine at present 
to uphold,, by a shallow subteribgci UtOiT 
dl^nou^le conduct; bttt that ultimate¬ 
ly these engagements muSt. be fbtStla^ 
we have no mofo doubb tbaii that' there- 
wiQ be a day'' when.' fitir CbiUla afid 
Amgon' shall aeknowle^e a to^sr 


CMay, 


lieve, that the directors of the American 
Mining Companies are the most consi- 
dmulfie holders pf rim shares of the re- 


ma¬ 
nage, and possew nsany shares^ which 
they have purobiise^ at eonsiderable pre- 
minmst., . 

dm the,Quarterly Eeviewer, 

* the frenj^ ol speculation appears to rage 
highestdmong the ip|dcs Qf .South Arne- 
rica, |rom whose bowOJis the' aurum irre- 
pertum' which the'laniards have left, 
ntoau^^e Spatnards bad Oeased to find 
it ptpfitabie, is,.,to be .dug out by means 
Ojf |ltt0sh eapljtftf, English men, and 
Engii^’macliinpry.'' To. prove this 
frenzy of specolarion in South American 
mines, the Reviewer, as usual, quotes a 
Rmrtjk .American one, and triumphantly 
demdndt tto wbatsrill not.men persuade 
rii^selves, whoa we find that a tingle 
Aare of a certain, mine named the Real 
def Monto, on which 1-70 had been ad- 
wanced, rose to a pKmtura of L.l'tOO a 
rirntei erJLsObtkper cent?’ 

" A certain qahte, named the Real del 
MOB^l'We shtw. t^r, we suppose, next 

? f a certam^mine named the Guamxuato t 
s ig^foaidble that the Reviewer, who 
frdks BO boldly of ' the fireney of specula- 
.rit^mid of modern speculators, who take 
net . lie trou^ to in^ke into what has 
been or what may beis it possible that 
he cmi bave mutmien g ivhole mining 
dliitrict Ibr.a.sit^le mine 
, 'Monte notice termi- 

Bqtes yitb. ilh «iab<wme peroration, to 
whlw.J^,i^p«i>dod ^Is note, a note to 
vriikh wdl^|0 call the reader’s most 
p^leutab attention; , 

.. .?*„*^TJie jtomljt'ExcbangelbiStoryof this 
^nddifiji;mmn ts this. It belonged to a 
ptmtji) ot MexkOfViio derived 

SjU^ it, that Im made a pre¬ 

set, 4nrip| the iM,war, of two seventy. 

King of Spain- We 
respecting 

^ ^b^ton ^iwie .mtd its^/hqq^s at the 
of the town,' where news from 
'^>iniha’ ia regularly manufactured, from 


sway, and be goveriipd by a, wiser system. .l!li Shreet down .to Sharing Cross, 

“ The Spanish loan itoS .imt .mtrodo- . to,eat.<^.ritoeity guite, who in return lay 


ced by ' a considerable sprinkling of 
M. R's,’ who ejymridOded rim be^fim. 
of being origi^ p^rietofs, but by' weal¬ 
thy ffitrafrlW mjmih dfri 



the ev«ai^ were ( 


3 losers. 


.west,' 

to,* itt.tbh' 
■tliSau^ ■■■" 


of the 

lUii here alluded 
6 history of 
i# Bon Fedro Te- 
lo^n iu (munt.de Regia. 


, We ere'not eyer dediw of tneetibg ^ory hem rai{dpd.j;4.Jiimi is as well 
tho assertlbmi of anonymoas writer ^ siatbehrioated as anjt dhe |n modern his- 
comter-statetnent as Md and sqtpai^tly toiy, and is given with 'mshy more pacti- 
asgromtdless; but, oh the present .ooca- culars .by Hqmboldt. Humboldt is a 
.lipn, We wRl state, that after mneh dili- great authori^, and it' shows, at any rate, 
^igtl^inqaby, we have every reason to Im- thOdisetimiimtiOBof the Stomt Exchange, 
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to found their teles upon the data of the tenting patnphletera' fffoced^ throwing 
teamed Banm. But vph^ suy we the to the whip*t!Wd> 
data of the iltastnous Getotun ? There » Motepvet, that Revtdw qtwtes the 
IS another aiitliorify, to H of report of SehOt Alaawj. the identical fo- 

^^eat weight,aiid wfc^.beiiiganEi«. dividual who now preshies oyer the £o- 
llsh one, rt IS ttore prohafaje the gentle, direction of the United Meaican 

men of.****, J |&g A^ociation, 1^ slio|r,.that the 

^regaBts^iteof theSt^icanwiheauriaeB 
onhr revolution of 18^0. whitdi. 

The mtlO^^g'rs OH fiw a horrOW Uih words of Alaman, as dnot'ed 

.rjrted publldUti^ Whidi:nJji 5 ^ Atfoyr hy, the ^wer, ‘ befehn in the district 


wonderlhi ipine; 

«»'j 

c^brated p 

some light upon iblk tnlki 

«♦ Don Pedro TBreidS^ CdUnt'Bellii, 
one of the richest toeh itf^Me^cido, drehr 
from the ntmeiior Biseahte,* bet^nf^ii toe 
years 1762 and 177^ aibetpfOfiiof 
than a milliim siecliog. 'Besldef l^' ttlrd 
ships of war, one of IPfy mi the 
other of 74f gUns, yThich he preKhted’to 
the King of Spaifi^ be Nht to'the go^ 
vernment of Madrid fire millidh 
which he has neyer beeh •i*^a!(l ''''Tbe 
works erected on htsmine cost him'more 
than 400,000 pounda stotiln^ ind hfir' 
purchased eatateU of vast extent befiddi^ 

and left money to his fe^ify,> a^ afCTsOa and^necdsharies to'co^ 

OTly equalled by the be^tt thp woAa, the^iines ceaM, t^k 

i VCi ;Taw»«laMetinamdmei^* , 

^r4nt ydt tUesCare th^^ toiaea which, 
S5:«i|S^to.,N«nw« to 

lew, are described as having been 


ih whld| the richer mineg.are sittmt^ 
lp»d their p^rletors wefe <he first ric* 
time.' Ihe tavolutfon Inr^e oat in 181 ^ 
toe renprt; of the Minister Alaman, 
Rji jtoe vilflarteriy Review^ of 
Aprh, stetee *the ^odnet of Guk. 
haxoai^ j^er^ousiy to IMO, to have be'^ 
matef to^ all j^ mines of Peru tphO;" 
tner, amounting bO qpwafds ^ 
qf'ddHatA’ ‘ 

'By the tnassaore of some,' sgya 
* by the ihiin of otheira, ftom toe 
Bnd ;the exccMiye requJalfhme! by 
todecegjC%;Of money, and the consequent 


derful mine,’ is mere fiiro^w'toft'1'’'l^^ 


“ We fcnticipdte 

readcre-^From whef au^t^it^' i^’ th^ 

put forth *reptihhe|^ ’ 
the pemMtfiency’andhon!^ 
mnin to Be proved;’ ft id 
ted by the agehW OT ^ IM 


^ vdter im t(Sen'di^uir§^to^ i6^eettA<u, 

' W ,d,or thiaen^ Jp^ ^ vddgt, ^ 
Htoe*, $atwn«l@i(fr me vedc^iniry re^Uvi 


sociations, to work .toe. 
and <Ac othde Sutiih' i 
This glowh^'ftCOOt^h^i]^ 
statement, may he ft>u^ 
dubhahle fiact; W toe!~t^ 
itself, for la^ 'April' \ Vf 

TKsjebad^'"^ 
ridge—yoixi' op^gHt 
betfor orders 
tling tteyer %i^.'^o;'^ 


i 4 £iL'r"- " 7 ^ ipWht ? To, Supply'this topitei have tfa^ 

Bftohig Asaoc^ons, heea, db4 

. yra'imim see what tti^he'todeffotft pro* 
this supply.of Capitol, in the 
hplpiou of Alih|iifi}i, jdte jSMQhK^ of 

rivii die, 

»«to#c!^'itey8 sO &id wWie that heimto 
;!ftd'e^fe^toutaototog'|stope ^ 

” 1^ .levestotiooi.'^^^ere Woto 

Py mt opulenee. disphiyed, 

, V ou^.rieh fomihes, toe 

Oj^rati^ of Otoe|l^ hfid >toe continued 
siffllringi ef ^1,;; hfiye ptH^yaad Industm 

vtolto tohhoh,hh;i^!rif^ m toe vrimi 






•TheftwUt'tolliwWeof itaBiinetW»to«st»«k 

Iw Tcm, M foe Yalwd«o^ Rayai, Ac. of 6tis»asuato, me sitwitte qu the ytta multr, . 




m 


77ie the !dmerictin Mtnt^. 

i^esj, eatsUy omssibie, wbidi those of the 
CordiBetus ere' not,* 

** Gfe» most eonsdstent ]^vie«’er! but 
ju^ aovr* who b^liFftiled in loore piteous 
nceents, ^ho in direr terms, 

tho luodts bj *'tbe donten names 


of tljose eapUals which Imve eithmr been 
desrroyed or e*|io«i*d. It U the 

. UK^nrlalion and prtulent api^ieadvti net» 
cajritals, tlmt li^ican splciidojtr Ornd |>ro»- 
Iterity can be'revmdJ 

** It may be tbdnght unneceakfti^ for 


tts,aft4i^ the fort^ing pages, to analyse of obtained the diree* 

all the opinion^ and to, notfce all the re- tjoa otAbe# waoeiations ?, who described 
inarlrs, of the Qnarteiljl? IldvieW» wliSi tHK^^cOBt^iMebiidkliiilt * the Con¬ 

or. ‘ We kt^w,' says the EevieWcr, 

‘ that the itfd, Spaniards, who undettoolt % m 0 ii. of eertafei ^diyidiiaU are ‘ a 
to Work them mfnejj, were pioStly ruini gmnmtpe h^ui ail 

00 , so titat H i»eiiiame a comnion aajdng, .Afr Jh>hn>iiryH^ Sir Job®. |noes, Mr 
—« a wKer mine brings Misery, a gold 0m Pavis; and mysa^us |kc. (%- 
*'* <' , do 

^ ^ Whenever tbe Herlcwbtjd.ab^'in*. wspeetebleperiwna^eiUtityrh&tajipcurs 
ditmg Statement partioidariy'lncoft»et» ,»o pfoirp ltjfeatrtb*se nwnea'are not as 
we observe tliat he alw^berin* bysbampfh^ ahd as scamla- 

l-now.' As to the old %ssBiird» Obndndd^ ^ the long list of etoU 

were ruined, we s^peal tb bf' dent iSie^pt^ ibercE^rd», and btutkers, 

the Valencknas, the ^ ta,^ bokrdto'pf' directicn of all 

tMos, the Iloyas, and.wwle. hf iftip • the-,dUier’niiioi^ companies? 

A{ex^an nobility, rhtwdaltbiestihft^er' . > |he Eevlewer, aS. donsciovs of 
hemi^tire, to proveitbtt iblsU^'of Ibbi <y^s tneoniiBWtm^^ to extii 

stateihent'; and as to tbe.4;s«aini«n '*t^dhnnasdi£by a»ppd^it^eri^^ avery awk- 

wbich is q,ooted<'prisb dnpteedi''the ''.ward., thing to, have recourse to at any 
Reviewer ever ijt CdJnwalk be -■ 

)iiroa)4 have been &inhiar Wjtb ..e. tnfllW 
of these sage apotbegtal on/dtl- Mnds ^ 

. mints and minerals, fthd Wonkl 
been suriomiddd by mim^ b^i^ 
in ail^direcUotis..; /'y, , ’’'-f:*'' 

^ * It rodst, in Rid’riatnrd^Of 

says Uie Reviewer, * bo'yearrhia 
retmms t^n be. mode.* . , 

Vh^ must (t P Vfebbye sbbS^ that 
the Vbl'dhduuaa niuie, p veijr l^vi^in|hdliiS 
after it Was titkmi by Ae At^lb-lRmncan 
4l,68ociarion, we^y produi^ silver , td. 
tibe emoubt of bORQ oodhds 


tune^' ituf^h^s have no naniea)' 

•-^Wl#ds)^^R^ j;eeatj,? Has be tojtjot- 
^ iw“ea of notoriety and 
m d§lii|fepiliSfe of M, P-*s?’ 


\>idbia»inatihg Reviewer, 
6;,®()ari sjditnrtfe!»?«, is aware that the 
jStttxS^n*‘afenniq^- 


Is'y^ SI 

collateral 



,,\jR^iotl^ odnes a^e alsp very j^odi^ ''* 1 ^ 
and mjud^'from tlie.repdit'^dil^Gi 
.bw have Hepcedr »,si>ee^ dK1d^.4,? 
be wnrichw^j ay, a specd;^"^' 
from those V|^ £^h An^eindiihlai 
- W'hi'eh, aceofdhig to the H 



ths¥b; 




being ^thio thd IftL 

: the rielmtt veins, i^w^h 


6t jhtnek^s and the 

m. 




mewnent Itmger*; At 

peratfdbs %ei«rs R^/jigowiL.. , ._ 

tire cbpi|i^>^j|bil«hbd hgife* - 


Hart Uipris. ^u,, foswbi^lle 
isn mines, and othdr>p^ti^V wr 
names ofthe oth^i^VW 
am a stiffldepl; gumjmtes ngaipSt #1 im^ 
^psiUou. ■ IM; mhies of, br^.il Ipe, W- 


ejipoTtvnp- 

jsentence 
;':R is- simreely w pntf 
’ " are be- 

|ev wiiieh those of tim 
Rlit what signiflus 
a^i^s wl^ero mmeS may not 
" ^li^aSd trf'Ra^ was cliitf- 
work$,<|uad a eoin- 
||o';fcB:ms4 ro farm tliem. 

the 

]Pf ^xied, the most ac- 
situated mi the 

|tiy ,Rcvh:w- 
, ., i’'?We'mdet1iimj^bis geo- 
style may,pdri>ap8 be both 
respcct- 

‘ ife sM^ states of South 
|ktsji|dai^ his views as 
.^im|io^' may become 
his hOi^uSions as to 
ima epmtieous.’* 
rajhbr iii&%ino. It 
thatthe ^viewer 
with a dry 
'^cr the ^yes. 


. w 

jand wnteh. 


th ^ night. 

■ j / » . coined to to a week's 

“tod^hto he neVfpr wiU dp'any more 
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for the ring. By the way, that wigs 
about the Brazilians was capital. CeD« 
few, O ihrice'hadgered.httilwtH^ier of 
Mahomet I that you have I^uq tlab« 
bliug i» Uic foil youraclf. Ifouot^be 
airaid that we shall-.lditm%yoa for'it^ 
for it would show a aympi^ of tijbi 

After this^tigad^hii, our|mniphltU* 
eer goes off to ji^fy Mth it 

dram of politioaThfOaomy, 

He and we pdd^t Habfonaiiy, and 
back t6 look fi:w metal Sfore uttracdNre; 
Wc shall ffhd it hi his 
Depend ujp'iK % lECad^ri 
yournptice. " 

. ' '» '* »rtl' '*X , . \ , 

Unforttmatdiy Utere is a set'- 
vidtMis in this w^d-wltd'Wevyeiy d^- 
rous of gaining pmpi^ty mtjbiC^ w<^ 
ing for it. They hay*What 4liey'eo«ai» 
(ler < enongh to sp^late, onv^v^th^t-foss' 
to them is atmihhadon. ^ .Thes^ pt^e 
used to - speealate. ift-funds j' th^ 
people may endeavooflm 
in the mines; and did neiiher 8|bcibf.i»<n‘ 
mines exist, they wouM opiate pa J^ps# 
as they have,done, 

as they are doing,;': la t%< ^ 

oiir Imperial Farliament^dsid^^e tf^s. 
tor the preservation..-of t^e 
suicides ? v Are we ro eotnodir foe; 
blutidec, of despotfo «ud%f 4 idd 
Jvribieindwui^f Are Ifkn.lh* 

orn C^t|^ forforidd any.ihrea^^ 
made in Bagddt, lieeirapi^ Odd, vimteh; fo 
one of thd sdlnirbjb has isOld A tudsOtmu*. 
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be -will be.answered immediately,' ^jr, 
making be sure, what e]8e<v 

the manufaetoiry of miitiohs is fiot a thing 
Ot’ an hour, alfliuugh we do it pfctty 
jgukkiy in the niueteeuth centuty.' Our 
Siend wid also discover that tlie profits 
.igihieh have oeeraed by managing tlie 
. Amvrieau mines in the market tue not 
of an extrhpr^nary nature, that they have 
,itOt extsecded, nay, not equalled, the sunra 
Which l^ve been made for the last ten 
years % other «^eulntions, and by ma^ 
Uagipg^pitber undertakinge, and be will 

detds tintldtenieanmines^and Colombian 
earl fisheries have only soomcded to 
exieau, bonds and' Colombian loans. 
tyhen.he Itsfoned: to the aabIJme ao> 
eoquhs of tbe .acupeadods fortunes which 
have made, for the'last ten yean 
..tricyp'tbe iOO square yarc^, be will' Ba> 
'tu^iy jask-himself the r^son why so 
jiittle sensation has bemt .debited' out of 
foe ^-ouad covered witli eountiug^boosea 
and a^eysj by mi,this accumulation of 
,,wealth aiH manulhetory hf millions? 
.Wliy jt waSj^t till tSe were intro- 
'dneed tlwt any other persons hat the 
.foyers ih- the alleys and renters of the 
pmtir^pated in die pro* 
phindet? 

, .*5Ctaod reader! ldiMtarid.euriousgen- 
'jdeman! who have tiirown olf your evil 
'-habit of lounging * to walk into the city !* 
yrg wili tell yom There was something 
iuvidfous'in the. character of a stodt-job- 
W,.foere was sorpething din-eputabk* in 
. mf a Kmn-monger, there was 


compound .forfoe<el^l<l|£.iUe? '4., ;’^»mefoing, ih shor^ in watching the twm 

" In th^.pages.h|k|t.;|^l^ ati ^the that Would never have suit- 
tlm prumiptes otVli^foei^i^.'iuid^ of.'the pppar Brook- Street ent Grosvenor 

e^t d« 1 lQai.' ,giVe-l^ foi^ ^tmre. ' The game Was-fhua cobfined to 

essenee,r"UUL..wifo^.;,^‘fi|^<m<fo^ d wt, much to their disIike^Who- wisiied 
uiiikheri/^ihsui^eiM^jiMUd^^^l^ le- fo ^ mdhey-mkrket more frequent- 



ed and’more patronised by the ♦ West 
land finud fo £lad,^.-tfasn foe appaiition of an occasion. 


may as.weii e 
derfol .shfriea ttf . p; 
daily ineet'\'>eqir,.i^U 


—'due 


al mm-quem^ m; a jobbitig honotuablej 
)^uid imply. 

*' When foe mines were brought for¬ 
ward, foe oppoEtunity seemed at bsod 
fo^ was nothing mvidtous in foe elta« 
raotmr of a miiie<.j(dfoer, there was no* 
" in watcidtig foe turn of a 
, it; ws» ecUnpared to pur. 

- ^ _. ifoestafo^endwas (mBedpatron 

of almut.«iQ;sspiaiO,.yatfo|, ejn^^^ Ifoig iplhat ifoerey and lahncdlpiiadples, 

to 

.... 'end 

ble of heiOf j^odu;^ fo d|^^,J|iA' bl)^ ' Ihe heW Speculations were 


amusemeph- :• 4; 

** If any <or->tmr Vfode^ i^ tat^ jl^ 
trouble %f; wshfoig do a ohdl :^«eiy 

mufo m fefo»m» tmhsfoA^ 

Lmdcrn, but a spisee Of '.chsiilBa 


dwidoBJa 

oa >u m tmn^pip^.foid 

ask him ^ foe 406’ 

square . yftm, eorered with ..cdhntfog* 
houses and aheys,;fof foe fafot ten yfors. 


* pub^ed OQcfor dm Jews only* hut for 
fod Gentiles alS^* and the Wea End 
mhed to «itfo»pi^ foe spoil. 

o Then hc^n foe gaame» We heard 
of Loedr ICnows-Who lOttuging upon 
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one whose step is better known in Bond 
So:eet than Comluil, but who now, with 
an eye befinif^ with exaltation, waa re¬ 
turning from Afr monihigwalkmto the cUy- 
He was Ml of the gorgeous fortune <d 
SSr Wiltiara ykdams, Knh, late oculist ex> 
traontinary tohio majesty. The cheva- 
Ueiv ft swos, ^th a financial prescience, 
wbl^nfoiilil/enti^jhiiH to the Chan- 


'Ciiange, of Sir TVederick Fashion’s Co¬ 
lombian curricb^, and of the Hon. Mr 
- - • condewending to beodane a Di¬ 
rector of the ‘ Kew Comply.* The 
mines were let chose t they were the 
at coneerts,. conversaziones, and tdubs. 

* The University ’ looked with* that su¬ 
percilious yet atiXiOus^r which itamem- 
hers, chiefly young barriatnrs* had * at 
terrmte eveititij^ lecturera,’ are so eon- eelhu^p^'l^ £xi^eqwfr, if Mr Bo- 

versant with, on the mining attide 5h ' - j:>__ -, 

the Courier}!—the ISnion’ W(|S su^ 
dously acquainted with *^bow i$ares ieft 
off,* and scandalous stdriei^ were t<^ of 
puifing and panting' tnemberh gainkp^ 

Pali'Malt Fast with the lajScst intdl^ 

gence } and the hebdomadal tuSemhUe Of _ _,______ 

*the Atbenmum’ diversiM theh usn^ . #N|ded to ipalixe a profit of 1^1180,000 
topics of conversation, 8trte|;in^ oh mo- ^ » eiMv muntifv * liAt-Awni- 


hthaon' ever ' cc^ gmi% those annual 
And^ B^^tdat^hdnuieots, in com- 
htOn par^ee catted Andfphf, h«d purcha¬ 
se la tl^ t^tset a hu^ of the 

MStsidan niitijn| shares. ~ unlike 
Dopl'^rosve^, or'fhe ‘ra^ hut fortu¬ 
nate Mr Adam, 8ir William' Imd.conde- 



" Theait was that the (hnwe ou^ apd 
such small deer, these hwuati frivolities 
who, when Coi^dies wrltlent were 
immortidixed under the names of SfhU,. 
and Phone, end THater, did titeir dufjli 
A mining stoiy was as r^ular^ axpddo^ 
ed with the second glass of jTobadnishei^^ 
as a dissertatioR on the'Openttic l^;^ 
ties, or the latdK piime of scanM.served 
up with the sauce .piquanta of 
exaj^eration, and jewetled beau^ltstpni 
ed, if not to totes * Of Africsi^^ait fh|dt 
»to golden joys,’ -. 

** In tim course of h very short.^l a. 
whisper wsaabout town, tiiat the lE^'of 
Grosvensr was a ^eat holder of AmOH- 
ean mining abares.' Exaggeration echoed 
the whisper,' t'and aooh'- the. noble p^ 
had gained a pium.'- With a 'htihd^^ 
titonsand pounds, the Ihrbieon is pass^J 
bymodem tatti^ and each daydouh^’ 
the peer’s profits. ' . 

«* Tben hfr* Adam,tiieMng'a ccnhi^,, 
(rashnuHii) bad it in his power to retl^ 
2fiO,0O(B on his sham^ and wpold not.'- 

** We had the pitefonuao ottee of ^ 
it^ in the Court of Ki^« Ben^ 
remenfoet bebg seated hear this ieallUri' 
gentiemaa, and wtoie wO ware admitiog 
the acuteness and eraditkm wi}h Olhiidthe 
argued a very knotty;{>e^| M iair,,<we. 
saw marked on bis 
New we did marrdl ^ ^ ^diyiduMr 

who considered that a quitter of e _ 

lion was bat the tmapaemtement of istifo 
profits, that this lord pi SjMco 
for some iwscat coniitmmdlt-hiil'l^rrjilm^ 
close coin, r^er to inil 

dices by rotOi and in short4iai(d And^l^ 
a b^ pen UMhe learned 'notes on ipiiitf 
.teUigit^ ^dencs. We lefr the ttmstre 
0 1^ nod amhms'; -wP nuH 

liii'' • ' . ,.. - 


a fery t^ii^ quantity,’ dstemi- 
* COJlse vihat' come may/'either to 
beeomo fherhfiieetti^vidiiai in Europe, 
ew to retire on tbi 'respecMde iadepen- 
d)i^ of L.86(10 per annum. !Hie taie 
paring ..iitsimige, but who in the 
mnetii^ilh ciNtury. whl play the Fyr- 
rhonhl^i^ • 

aohall^ Imadon has said, htt if 
thetphs^'b^^ese ipreat profits, there 
musthfispbePn^^mdly great losses. The 
not' gopd, or rather U is 
iioui^i 4^ original Ifoider of tiiese 
ahm^ have sold 'them.ai a profit 
per^tiutfe, and yet m%ht Iiave 
sold them efaei^ 'We hmre.not created 
thj«vo^ction inyr^rtii^ideetn)^ we 
have oen^eiimatd’ ft made some do- 
sen times. % people of eduction and of 

.. w ^St jQwd wotvmbf arrives in town, 
and,' s&imitod t^ the purest and most 
.honpMmlder motives, or, petoapk, oppre- 

ima- 

Oit/’aetomwt of his awful 
the fihfl victim 
lus ol inform- 
,ti>o medium of 
the nobleipostesiiin:'^^ tim vvopteack; 
" Mati itKuf'bp' skem 

tie mix 

AfrlllluOAH ■l^Sfea'-CoktrA^iSel'i 1’’ 

I-.lv -♦ fr' ■■:e.'' *• ' 

^tt^rujiioun hteric^ipg, lord Gros- 
veitof Ml# his In bte place In 1^- 
Umiim, .to hfom' tiie.'/pabU4 that hk 


WfetoCifae'tni 
of ap'ot 




form% 


SK# to 

wlti^heJ^ 


AfrksicAtr Mt- 
toojk the oppop- 
ag #(pe v<^ statesman- 
I odttiemi.teaet 
iti#e cal^ 

. . " 'to of ia- 
i ;fti#t;''the r i which 



le Slime 


’ specpiatittgui the 
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AMerican mines, originated from fns si> 
MTL&BITY OP HIS NAME TO THAT OV SiK 
WiLiTAM Adame;, and tint lie had the 
importune of not having it'm hSi power fy 
realize a quarter of a wdBinu ' - ' 

Oh fintutiati, ni* <1 bona nOihttl ' ‘ 

*' Sir Winiain Adams foUoiired ii{i these 
explanations b}' pobilsbiip^ a paofptttbt,, 
Minae^J’^ ne^ rmWlk^ 
mine ^re, a'l^ .reoktiM. to mM 

numerous'pertUtk^in thietiMq^ 
conduct.' ‘ 

** Now A^'^ree; stotM^v'W^iCA 
have created an 6i$r»otdint^ smuK^^ 
in this goo^ metropolis; are. 
indivlduais who Were supposed^ haVe. 
participated moire tinui ai^ othera-in the. 
immense profit vybirii wt^-said, tO ha,T^x 
been made bp 8peea^tlng>,in%i i^niream 
the Americait .miiieSi ..^ i(^ ‘ifaree i 
stories we find' cserp.we m, he itt 

these three iQdiyj|[wtis>;ArA.|ihdt’^t^l^-~ 
never possessed %;shi^ ipd-timi, 
third never sold ode;, aM/cow^u^^ ' 
ly, tliat these three individt^E^ ' 

have had it ht their powerJp red^ ji|« 
profits which it is saidthey'werefiliM^^ ! 
to do, must have ppssessed 
neariy the mieyority of tbem^lnt slytie^ \ 
never made again ofpne'ri'ii|^«atil.;:.':' 

” If then these storidsme 
the satisfaction^ of . hnqiti^i^, t^.eir 
number of mining shares hi 

existence, d coosidetalde n^bt^- Jles^: 
haps a moie^, wWe hot astf 

‘ ruinous confequmieds.* ' , 

^ If thew stories 

perhiqis, dtmhc whetii^ »i^us 

consequences* ever tesoilMi*. • 

•« But are th^e ail’ the iel^ ^ot gs. 
entertaining, qti^te iw ^|mei^a,se,jtiie 
Miletien, .w»W ethif^ ibiut c#ijt%-Jba» 

been gorged^ iaesl 'pll'tii, wti^ 
no! Is there not.* 
nent baaking-lmitt^'! .wSk 
mas-ajipro«ch(^ 

bis kind niaateim to.J#'iap|i^p^g..iiw 

his faithlSud seriridfifiji^ijfi&ir^ 

and indttlgdPg-^Jho pasvi4l^.«AMih adr 

ditional. ten poimdd per mmblyr 

most Imrabjy, mailed 

that he was bni^r thd riecess^i 

ceeding aoitoWiVChe 

plahi of,)of reiwii^'fiB^ 'diiiir 

for, (his frithds m 

fortunately, he had|^ 

li^e the mtoinejihai^a ^yich^ 

orifpnalty <|i>t?td4;io Jl^if 

so nuforttindl»Al''‘te-^e''^ 

(his ficienlfi^ft^ 80 ^nd,)- of 

realteing J t ctek I, 

ohi most einl^nt I 

must be tlie'mis^ei^' of "^ch q servant? 
suchaminiUtike 'mimdiiiN ! ' " 


*‘ Now, reader! this story is ndl like 
my Lord Groseetidir’s; it arises not firom an 
linnottced report and firom common con>» 
versational ampIi{fi(st}on~>rbis story is 
not Jike the fortdnes of Mr Adam, and 
aiftong from a mlstafce-~4hia Mory is not 
the one of Sit WiiUam Adam, and: 
putfy^fwnded on feet—no! no! this 
story is worn bei^ning to end am unal-' 
Joyed, unsophisticated, pure, {md uuex> 
tiriirication. It came into ex* 
i^enca not injihe sli^ of m on Ait, it 
nqt engendered by. tumour and paro- 
prj^tpp. exi^ration, bat it hurst into* 
Mlhg with, all its noxioua.qu^t^ about 
it, a epmpietp, a p^eet, an intentional 
liei' 

« Yet them are the stt^es whiich ore 
ffie suqect of interfiM in ev«y quarter of 
the mehmpoUs, we , may, say in every 
fttrt tft ^is eoumr}'>»thsj4hfive been re> 
jN^lted by newspapers, that paye disturb 
ed thp j^iet.of domestic circles, that 
hayo '^.^sted'men witli their hdnour. 
e^e .^d ttihtQas employments, and, 
'dfiwiy, credfted'as material mid veraciim 
cb'oseqnefices, become stibjeet-matter for 
legi^^ii, for laws, w]|icfa, if put in 
.will tend to dnetir^, perhaps to 
tee energies of thia conntiy, and 
We shim see the prosperity of Great BrU 
titin».a^ of a whole hemisphere, sacri. 
fioed to Fear which is founded on False. 
hotnU 

** the trutb.i8, that for a couple of days 
id3 the country were buying shares in the 
AmeriteiU mines, ^ere.was no reason 
tee excessive demand, .mid a tearful 
re^tion might have taken* place, but 
Avm^ preserved us firom. the misery 
whidi Insanity m^^ have produced,. 
YTaiting for funber pifofits, the world 
.misiisd those whiifo already were unrea* 
sonable, and tee losses, wiricb were in- 
E^iwred by a very few simpletons, who 
bm^ht at the highekr ere, we mneerely 
Ihd^Vie,: all tee '^ruinous conaeqoences* 
whi^h have ybi^ted firqm tee * late 
great dcqlreehitioh in, prices’ so mack 
telke^'oland.sQ much wondered at.’’ . 

V. Is'te^ihatpleaeattt a»dgra|tbte?->^ 

.ft wtittous teory-feUmrx .by the word <rf, 
A quIBl^teriyer. Whydoes he tmt send. 
.Aftftrtlci^sfbtonr Magakuie? A. man. 
of hte tai^^aBt know that writing a 
pEltii‘pide$^ ih throwing Away time, for 
' iwjhM^.lftftds it. Writing for u& is 
step efojpioyiiig tiipo, for everybody, 
tehds us. He ksft done a great desk of 
good by exj^sg the fotiUty of these 
storied which are so current Ul.lho 
. EsstemfudWostcgrtiworldsof Limidon. 
'^astoridS t^ my Lord Grosvenor, mr 




(fl&O TVitf QuofUrly He jimiiritan Mines. C^y» 

Mr Adam, or Sir William Ad$«|i^ will Hi Pkili^ having dared to hist a 
not pajw murtarainy more, word of dispraise egmast* diat Bofniio> 

From the b^ktotheboolnellertsaoi lent ndseellarnr in ni« mnddy Maga> 
casy^ transition. ' Hieie is an hnisen-‘ ainn; wbioH by Iho way, 
sity of good sound pluck in John Pytute^ma printed. < If Conatame baS 

ray*8 publishing the tirade a^nat the a mind to. Wlnj^ A pain|blet eC the 
Quarterly. How their ftevlewer vrill kiltd allud!# fo. We lorniah him 
take it, we know not; neither do wo yri^ one atjtttg mhiutea^ norice. We 
care. The imprint of AlhcmatleStreet BhaU^Oy^^ld^ ^stkjriiom ^at Ute 
will, weshottfd think, appear rili^ the Hevle^tj^'oC'^icdd^'^ an ass, and 
unkindest cut of all. Would Con^ble ^ ^ jthe^mncc^ Court a 

publish » pamphlet against the ba>^ n^'e. ff thkt will hot fStisfy him, 
laamirical essaj^ of the ! we sludl. ^aa^h'imr ikn^ lo whole 

We doubt It'j for \re reniemb^htiW of hie fe<mtrlhi|ibf%^^« The 

lie wrote #most indignant letter to Sh* hiid^may hh^ Wfplh nis he#ee.>^ 


Go}—-when by deserttd,*t^f ^ 

When thy de»T^hoj^ bHglhitedi--V:. V' 

When those who loyA^'tnee 0^"’ha)N 1^ 

‘When fate i^iidl riiwU'lqves'f^^ 'S*- ’ 

Wlicn the thougl^ w thw^, l<ijto.'<dhce dfeftd, 

H^lis to thy hiiijii! i^e^^B' P" „ 

Got—in thesiltmee , 

InriiejWothijBgc^of^heWl##^^^ ' 

• 'S^iie aU' 'atiohhdtls trahuuiflih^'f^^^^. -'.,' !•- . 
>And gajte—; , 


BSAK-^BAtiflhp-jAKn ilA;^Ah'TI3|fj« 


MaMnuttH'S^Besawbaii^^^IdH 
baa becatlnwwh out faythe liet^bf 

Commons y aitd/Ioidring td some of the I ehotdd wVe thehr 

^»taUs of''it, pkheiMt no other r^mlt 'giH^g thi# exoliisive 


Opirld be expecthdThiH,-ih(dinMi^^ 
aid totihinhy thab% pritKdple,H.mi^' 
ovetriual^ sut^bed, Ihare'beeh'iietr^ 
ttr see “it so deoMiedly opposed 
indiyidoals whose opi^oos i Ml a Mu 
respe^ M. Tp® argumon^^iri itf ' 
the short disensisipn which took ph^ eo: 


.# t^O 'hdi^phal^ they 












Sear^Baiting anSt.Mr Martinet 


means, caimot be ranked among the <iSinmtry,.stU2deMJ&an i adudf an^ 
lower classes of sodetf; and wbo&e- lUe io: the psralifd attempted t&#e sdt 


move among the hig]i«t* • dChettnderstand^g maybe 

Now, haw. far the by ae^diiatry; bnt I ask wfae<« 

particular^, divei|ij»ns of every man dwA uet 

propertjr^ parji^ilscr.^^^ aelM^ledge «. Inroad disjtineflQn be- 

tlmrcad^stofnR^InjQI^^^ &e |^«ad«(»l'.r--Where is.^ 

ilmstandingandgiiw^ fni^nantar'M^lfhough he hunted a 

oat a eontmnqi^;^ihia.l|^'a Kte'd^C arery. Jay thnx^h the 

which ! .wltt tekt try;( cosdent .to* ent a fox 

because I mt»c idmfi^teiidl^hay^l^rord ,inl»^ftet!hBes» idter/eateHng it alive 
with that i^ntous iicieeiiefhl&reteevbt tile h^ wild ip 
lington, and the remm^f|ixl^ nis; mmwedly for no other puf- 


j^dng^e:# 

as ^ 

CsTtainiy, 
every man |ii^ ,a 
both tl)esa.ae 


te^ Wstxthem alive (hanng 
^Jwager, befbreaJow 




Voii: 


- "fc V i. - « 


tdaJar'iJi 























1^08 and Mr JlfiBr/iVs BiU. 

Unctianoft^|i|kcisc(mcent^ViitiA Axii^tto ih« disj^y* of ** animal 
the un whin^Btehinnrho wcntMmalm agahnt Mr Martiu’a 

a gala of o^aing thoa of ^ is. directed, thwr ia tiiis eapeeial 

watery hat ibe f^og mider wbich dtotmstil^ ik oldedlion, that the 
thevld 'vromdit acte, hu oon^o^'to ofdunwlty^ia traieh theybe^a, is 

the bringjiu tip ^at arehin ,l<| yi^s aggravatedf brntdred &ld,nay. often 
of miscueT; aad die to a^htetep ide^ly creole, oy the 

which he oete, (notess re^e^ ^ 

castigadon,) is by ,ito nteatia ahtm« ;et%ty kffiM ppa^e. to 

likely ono to «^net him to |Mfp|k ii&ich ali 

lows,. ■•. 'V ■■ Tr4 

And thf nr^^ehsltyj ji^ it^hd|£iir IteaH itee/owSea inlA iaii^ vehommai 
served, pH 

^ theitt otfitHiosa pnmediMiw 

terttire opoa filing tmimala, Mkmkt lllNteieh tvm htdl.4ogs^at 

ru&;to witness an execnil^ ; fe^tlWte '^o' hwidrcd 

are only tpeetatori of f]^: ppoas, 

scene, not (»ntriver|o^,t^ 0tl^i^ |p dspfaiNi^draiuMftrei,: coarse w« 
tors to it; Th(a«'|8''<|H^I|f..ia mag: t|p 

whcse vulgw cariositf " fest^Hi^niEgi^^aatil alidianceof 

him. fonr ast five milk ^tWSnhiUty of it on one 

fellow>ereatare can d%t||^ 
the tens fimadadki w-t^lmpfiae,^ 


'..is litaai: %S[ 

m"- m 


’^lP^''|ii^'bf>ehmnah 
liSik iin;e^ kthiiu^ vehommai 
«!tlil!||i}|,:ti«i^dnil%<^ pH 

ioat^l^'' k jtitey jste (si^.^^y, M 
Mkmkt IliHkeh tvm htdl.4ogs^at 
jnilifiii, '^0 tes dirk himdred 
IWjHIoas, idBkkjt vdll assemble 
Ip dspmk^^^P^^ . ^ 

a con^ 
^dbance^ 
#*iskibil|ty of it on one 
at.sn end. While 


kk'^ thk j 
a repdeve de 


(Mkaf ^ 

Lonsitii-, 


alidianceof 
#pikibil|iy of it on one 
Skwy at.«S end. While 
'twenty 

s lkktd%; and, there- 
fidl^ eomhatant is 
' wo.temst nk talk about 






















1835.^ Bear’-Bailhg (md‘ r MarH^s 

It is too ^ lit>eral’‘ an lirgtttuenti bnrs muI &ia4g^ Wlij‘sl^td 
scenes of eqUttl atrocSy tvUh tatk of fdrjtane affizm; tMt tte c^' 
this ore ««curring*ivery‘4af/ to ieH peater who in hia house it ih^ 
me, that, in the common odiwie<tfH£e, of ahy^O^d^ enioyinenta iMati 


eur mielties are etomoi* ^daalhe tha» HhksoMrooane oM vmfntell^i» 

tedobyon^iriciouBpraetseothiAwhim .1^4'4ihA#i^|^Aiemti^«f0na hove 
is alnwlydone by aliandiNA.-otihen^f etS^ in Eng^o^ from 

we hnow -m cfimel esw^sati^.- loitieir orders ore shnt bui, 

but we ^ br^i»io Wfai^ they do not fb&y ea« 

trade* car %;i(6a^»^miPh> the onadlon r^itast^ 

tion,oftb«m. Wihr#»i«r!^hi|^:he of Sir Walter S^ft are 

votes for shntth^hp-bmt^ eagerly in goweia,* in draw- 

that imai^Y^ lib mnch thhaawd by the 

gaming# ^Snt Ike dha^tibirta^^ a 3 doga.<e«u!^ 

the practic&j, ■mwagriheleaa, ■ onebb hw^ bf''>£>endbii. integaxds 

movcstherew^t^latiiw^^'^'^ east, tikCM bear^boit. 

a fact it IS, WB olkfltdd ri^fwe** |»g ^terf^menfs me c^ajtg^ 
hend a aet c^-, mt||?^iukfta£jlii|kfti , b|»on.theJi^r ord^.^ (tmt to vrydh 
^mbi^ o ejlrttrti^ . Mobbt-^w^ are^di^- more de»ly 

back kiteh^ j their axe amcng 

ralsMcheld pek^fec%;aeeoja^ bbh!% in Ae way of 

astheycon^ tbemifi^a^^theffixu* ^^|^;«4dbpon, any which the 
paUng (»tB n|ioh the wtblijDb^e^at : a^rds. 'fhe people Who fiU the 

pol^l.'','" - ^ ’■ 'f fe»Betipb.at €bwmt‘«^den andl>irw 

r ^ye ahwidy lame are as well enteriained, 

pic fed somethW jha-^ (and ^y, nearly as well acoommoda- 

qoar^ik^W^p^ tl^injB^^ ahUhng, as'diosewbo 


^principle b#it^li^pr^^ 
the more 

that the peculiar 
the Ei^^th a 
arise, ih 
early tasteftnr 
these prhb.«lm^«^^ 
bute feoniethlr]^ 
keeping npriilw 
atanceajrraimhat 


r^i I 


mant 
Sana 
btfaw 
thhil 
then 
to.wj 
nnina 
unfbi 
ther 
own 
toth 


pm „. aldllings to go into die 

hdwei; ’: Khie hi ten of the jmWa ex- 
hilddcnM of Xxmdon are'to TO seen for 
fhilluig;,foar in 
^ ffve the theatrek, except 

Italian (Dpera* House—ss% ac<^i- 
the cost of .rwpenoe,' while. 

to three shiidaiill 
tfe^ imroinOn ike for looking at 

theFivwHPpiiri^ whogkther 
hshpehce add afi^et tb.i»tdat one ano- 
dx^ Jtibr )i or tbr. setUtig « terrier on (o 
' - Watty a .misentlde ape in a cei^', kept 
' i^yac^e returned Wan^rt of Totten- 
ham^oarirBoad; oar TothiU-Fidds. 

^ 'V«^ -aia ,M a loss to conceive how, 

: %aa(^edly,.|my (beneddal result can 
. "Iwrexpea^, aecuatominginett to 
. xld$t;;tlioae^,common ftelkigs of our 
fiKhinovwhi^ impel «a to rd^e ml- 
npiy* at !east.arlid^mit is present to 
t^' ^ ft^tsss! hbmihiily be a vied aitd 
4^>Whi^.dbbu1d'fie,gd dt^e 
Ik.^iisdiief in acenshmUng thp ohn- 
imuYd^ lu lilbk hg^y, indstSli in 
Mf'' :|!)r%«P'aa.ia,-'matter.of(jmtei!^ 


• L^O »jS ^ 



<K) i Bear^Biuting md “Mr 

of edciety Bvel!> 

hoc(d> by ua|li|^ .tfae people dU^ys 
UoodiBhed ftod hrutuH^i ' 

Fw die atiisment, tba^ s|i(»tld lee 
abotisb these preedeeat odtoire e<^i^ 
cruelty 'iwOl ne<ii«mryy 
mhdtt US justly be bed^fse,^^ 
defiance, of all |aw, there I'wiH iuBl b6 
fraudulmt traders., and finuxdul^t 
debtors, sre^da^ild wake no bi^ > 

burg^ar^jl olT'afi^iit tbs pdbKc 
of pockcta^;; ■„., if?'''''''5' 

1 do I(>o)c u^u the 
lower <da«Ma of the" ueeniw iri^ 


ted 


BUL n^ay, 

to ill tieatfliient of a ieoaudi-tiOrse; but 
the law baa passed utxm that subject, 
ai^ is fbuua to wbrk piarfi^y welL 
iBhil^ pex^rumiiM'^ the remaining 
Miy’, that of fi^rbiddu^, as an ween* 
tfve'nHown^blii^, a^ia matter ef 
pui^c %be pmetiee pf those 

odWdhab^^S^iibiclk,' |u dm Wsiness 

sisra';ths^d|jine^to^ du<< 
iiiitl^ of j^udh ns tow an 

wuidrd render ita 

ly 

ly 

Ig 
le 




to 

^8 wiiifa^'fcsert- 
lto^";IO''pay -the 
IH 
and 


tary sutoKadptiin^ wi^ 


ile-etyto* 


totidit 





















1824,3 Z^Utrftf.TvnoUty.^kkfyEsg. .A\-XXL 

-HM being flottoa aiul pure^tmt thli tbie.mp^sd«;ticp,oCFoUti 0 ^ 
o»e, I disclattn &r,$xj ayntem, o3tt|4. f^.follow pp(^}Vbas fvnii^ii'tbe: 
ter bow plaiwblx dowcd# or by wb«|' tube when ft wbuld errire^ 

men o|^ talent sop^ted,.wbSe» doee 
n«^t reco^tfte the A " 
monereh^ pininpW« m 
the ReAbbitimof 
*iiU, by-the c^tei^s:)teK^ti 
vernraf^teyereuteo^thb^^ 


'jtebS)rtibaet$''^bte^ pened'ewer 
teig y^ijlb, teNte itnbapljr ladyV 

Jobib^iillteooutentv Having;, tber^ 
,^e bnite strciiigtE^ widdi 
up, they heye now inva-i 
lad^tbiru^loot^ g^W* o0<eta- 
|«r4‘lpi^h*^ whfte they had theF Voieee 
:, in their £|vmQr> tbejf 

'*•' hftd l&it to die Whlii^ 

' ^^Sfeh^#«towy^te^oan'me3 

to^ 

kiKMdt«4i<terti 

^ , rTWfe SI oipermson'why' l yridt to sec 
t;' ^hltettilBViewe ««the‘'VKb»btnineit»; the 
j^t, hati{« m Eadh^Ia 
we'WhMs mdtev - You 
aduhe'wby ; btt| »£ j^,mSxik 
Brfesdy, 

^Wi<|M‘>^hig{f ha^jtorae remains m 
r-^-. ^ter^h*hd9--tlm'-lUi^ 

1-^, wyg^'> cerrjdi^f a 

^vitete'ynith-* rabid'flerotdty^ may, 

, lids tetab; impose on tht^ 

t, undisguised hatred of the 

***'*'Taife‘'!COuld not deceive ^ for fai» 
are few who would not 
^ of the brute 
'W| Washington 

while; bumy* 

' i?o< Saihe inhumes 

• '.‘‘I -t. *«• *» 




sontation of . 

CoiRtnons-,^,] 
i^idly k 

^**4210 0 

tion te 

these iinport^t,hlaitel^^<" 

Imu id^al «€ w geylsmteeip^ 

land. .Far from 
riblo day.i^oold.eeit!^ . *' 
prince onibe i^i 
v^e tbeseonr rp^ 
be cbose%*«my te^ge. 
thote who wenbl;«^, 
canfj and endeavor td 
naich who woul^ tie^^l^W 

tite ofi^'bi|h;ojBI^'''';f|’'b 

-.; ' bW liXp: 

|m«>«ng, ^liot 

fPEr_liculiirs./The, 

winiW it‘“* 
the Lord^ and tht 
Hocter^ihold^ 
integral; 
believing them: 

Uie ba|iphilattttr"'“^ 
the natSw/^t^j 



^lEented vby tbe smirking and namby- 
^ i «>d lasrfy. 

, teeosn see sfbat' the Radidals aim at« 
4lidgns'',of-the'\Vbjgs are 
S^lPt; ;^te^edip4<* eltwIWi-inipenebrMiJc to 


,^4<*«h»iWi-inipenet5w5.- 

. 'd|t 4^s of thote;|vb<Ma cmdcs.baVe not 
' ^iiii^ rendarsd’acute by long obtervft- 


pluirieri'and^^^-STll kia^^f... -.• - - 

look m .>>''ll|ij^,by;,tIw«_,«Hteidlrad^^ t 

flftnininf kTl niVl'nil Wli iiirtateif/n 4a« l^at*"^Ww)ifak^ ..awiiaVaaiw jUmjkAt. a.1£L,^ 


fM lUducal otgate"ht not 

try,or.oae.wbo prcl^erlbg; UBdotaterry tosee ft itet 





eraonal 

widmt;an^ 

These teten 
pass'-th^.v^, 

Whigs a^ 1 
I^yh%.vfi, 
their mssa|lsft auj^M 
msh* Tie;i^«#^»i(^ 


w^tdwt wopMutbonctett, the 

.» io the market. It, wenl4 

lie ^tteere pkssuire te We Blue 
itestrated V i^ blahdi«r 



^ the 



^ibave tkktu w«b 
iajb)dniWLy#.i 

diction Wthe^^^^and;niP|a^nKdof 'itedW^ai^ tlWW^ by a ^ 




i9(l Letiert of Ttetotbj/ TMcleVt Ewq*-. :j^o. XXI. t^ay, 

gtcea. C6Ta|(Mt^ {(»■ kut^uiae^-tlie ^ iittefest of the lt 9 view> mark die 
Bne iackanapea aiiy, wttot^i thi^y» time ai' -wiiich ^y ha^v^ chosen to 
puf^ardel^af ¥om Maoattlyoo-'t&e fublidf iti -Juafii^ea'n^lniitters had 
West IndlML^iit the last Editihw^fi^* loond it<ocntsistcat-%ith the interest 
vdthmnyi^theatiai^t-foraiidf diiN**- of th;; eondiirytointke^aiiigM the 
headi^ and^ I siost^^ :TOenspdH^<rf:sej^to parts t^oar sf- 

U 







































1825.3 JUiters TAmofbs vWk. 


tvrs.;. and are * A>rt of tadtreonfesne^ 
that we cannot pattb(H» ^Hkrws dcim 
bj any argumentH but those 
X lioTO I shall never hear iKf ahotbor 
ex qffieio 4 i;a^st any of tha ^eef^le t€ 
the wees. |«et sxiehffcdk a|i^|sget^ 
Lesi&B appeal to 
shoplteepe^ and' a 
to prove hie 
guagee, 

or scarcely <rf 

the tongne^they weiftiie»gia»d 


^etinbea heaiaA tlte ejppr^livi 
■m -Arbtoenutpsl^ilgiirehyv' by«iHltf,'4d* 
MNively and lodNimiilly, every ae» of 
ja»deea^4^r«|Mi3r,weTa pmcdwedirvehlh).. 
panity# fb*'|^Ml#'PMMnaedjiei«p(e^^ 
f theb’pdwnal HU 

p^<i^^wttre under c<^pl(M» naifni&^ and 
ef petty dom^dc eipipnage Ibiit 
's^ifhrwad^ made thcst evStoofi latob 
'lAll^ll’ ecMtld 'haVe'bee&'die tyranny 
wndMuinreoiranh *The OatioeBe » 
stederetywhare r 


^oc (dNu^dn 
*^ai5wnh^ 








































Letdrs 0 / Tim^&g ■ 7*Khttr, Esq. JVo. XXI• 


m 

titiiea •f Euuti* A^Ksr to W«tiiv«d at 
jtheirmstatity/! Thu passage vaa^wn to 
Napoleon, offended that, his vkwa 
shiMild be mode Inown bef<H«fhettme, or« 
dered die editor to be confined in a 
house. This was exeeutcdi and the ^nfiotk 
tuaate editor was its^ near loaii^.his t«a« 
non in sober earnest, from tha-eompabj 
into which he was thus forced. ~V<d. u 
pp. SP3, 294».’ - .. 

^ Anodun iU^ted scribe, Gidja$ of PiSi> 
cenaa. altboogli he had previoueljr wtittto 
« whole book iw wake 0 ^. the'I>eiteh, hit* 
wing piiblMtod a IMle pamph^ laitg^hg 
at some of the bi^tets, wsa 
nisbed kk^id^ of Itsljr^'liw^liin^ f 
third .jourbaiist, havkg veptaradi^'^jille 
Booneremalrks on the st}fle of 
tion, composed by one m dietOj^lMiel'^ bf' 
st^, was sumnooned beifoie tjitfsef 
vurdjr reprirauided, and bfdeijijiriMem, ohj 
any account, to presume' to 
compositions of any member of g^erir*; 
ment. The indignant writer 

lefoihe kingdom. 03at It woB^. ^ , _^ 

lumes to give any ado^uate Idee bf ibf tkhSlarWe-®-s4th S«o^ and Teii- 

gw^, y«tminatetytanby,ofdiet^^. aftihtodadt materials 

o/djeTrencffcOws Itidy* t&e. ^rpose, and they 

p^ca«dmil^^hiwi.ab^ bf..^t% ^ atyoto ae^vice. Wereis some 

the bosoms of tl^ Of doteimab. 

distant lands t a dwbsrade dt^lon ^&emT J|«ntham*s 


Article VL—Thg Cork Latra!!!! 
—Oh, Cex'es, Ceres! would yon were 
wiUi your daughtet Proserpine! 

Next ent^ Jeremiah himself, in 
propria per$mc^ mounted on his own 
nobb;^Iitison discipline. Jerry in> 
venh^ 8 iie»p;ndab<lptj to trap ell sorts 
of imtl^^ietosrejr'wHota h^ divided into 
eOb^ other equally ev:- 
atdic'i^ j^raetioal:!^ ;%%» plan 

8 (iltt^'^y;r^evrer dcn^lished, and 
here iailmatniwfiajtearefiew James 
MiUa' aKtic^.in rae Supidbthent, cou'^ 
ec^tm by um i^mns 

oh feacon. Tt is pl^sant'to see these 
hi^thi^n^ arms okwing: one another* 
'J^hope^rDfiotCffi, that when I publish 
'lay Itmf^MBXilSiptod wprk,. you will re.* 
vietf .il yoan^^ imd pronounce roe 
'**.imvdtaf{^i^iished authorof tlm Let> 

Charaeters,*' 

l^'iis done l^e*;'^A whole work should 
|^s wrll^ On the motuid Puffery 


rcigom, ignorantof theuchihgUj 
laiN,'tb^ ciuto|paei’'and^eir pn^t^dieest 
the Ita^s belwld property 'ooQfokatsd;, 
eOniinercKi' prohibitt^ literature aimihiki^ 
ted, arfo. ;^hMdli^ amid-, wide-spreading 
foverwai^i^{ and ei^thehproudly.. 
clwrishcd treasures of jtaiadsg wd Sft^ 


tote traQ»j^rted to optt.realms, fp ^ 
the {^aces ct th«(r jbusters i What .hi^' 
they in compeDsatiod ffW these ntnr; evSh''!*"' 

Bettev toad^ and a sixwter polke K 1^ p. ^ 
quite a isistidceto sujppase tlM tbp^^th . 
govenimeat'Vfa Ukro by ths^peoi^^Of 
Italy*.' The tnmt d’^erfninsd And ;ldM>dy,~ ^ " 

» hopeless tesutausasto it,v^ 

bom drat to. .last: by tboiptodmPT* 

From the Tyrol to ^ fartbest.ipomi^MM 
of Calabiia, .insurrectkw,- like a 
beaded .Hydra, no' SQom9r'Was.^t do^ hi 
one plate UwQ it Aoijfjtd 

Yetfdbie «8uef.and>'h|i!^mitrim'^ 
rjwit who did aU thia^ 
hero, and the htihented 
Ph^ips. 

Amda 

,nory. Another arti^ tpo 


atfriicdid it good deal of atten* 
Mr Eden 

..in the subject, 

and imm. st, o. eo,'.was missed $ iiir- 
dar jtdk/.ddi ;l^]r^hrSe aetm in Tothill 
Md|^jF8!a|te)irehased for Xi.I^,OO0, and 
:dhi^wtiMjrt«Beathain, and he also re» 
Treasury, to ena.* 
It«an lianU 
‘B’'iUianiL Blsclatone 
r,B^^ forward at this 

advandng Uiric 
emioryt Wt, m 


.and 34 Geo. 

3d wCre toh^' incoDndil^ili Wilh^ each 
ether,. The PjMgsudjafo wm not on^ 'not a 
^Sf<im^ry, -hti^|trpri&e}pl6 was directly 
't(*^wmd.-to%i6i=''^d4’WiiS«Au^ for the 







tletidisn «te j^if ing. 
reviewer ^vour ua .w^I^ pphn^ 
*» to prqpmW of ^ppftifRii^^ 
i.la^ a^gsinstudttmcral^ Sdin^ 
thii^ suiarl .agaiiast eoditesee vof 
pjdtttdtjidiha^-f , .. 

- .. 'A 


out «f oar Way to 
^x^Hitham, as the 
'jw^^und we by 
^ be dealt 

».term#; 

toW« been 
i^''}toto"be*» without 
f lostisg WNNnities— 
' iWft pennmd cboasae. 
tttdlityi'and sd* 
tothd-sMIarinsHon of cstmi* 
pi^hiriidci'u&8»toddhd anpbh. 
Uk Itodbesn tridh tT covxJo 
^of HAmamscKimsD, on^hi its hi. 
mtkmiMiaut hmnaniihed^jM, at foati, 


'Sawimiptf 
«fv‘ 





I8«S.n Letter s (if Timothy Tkkkr,U*q. No, KXL (Wfl 


indefinitely rrlnided, (he progreis of the 
great raune uf Prison Impiovement.'—P, 
♦ 27 . 428 .” 

To thie the Reviewer reolies by wil 
—O yc gods—what wit!—^nut no fact 
whatever. But Jerry at last loaos 
temper, and coticladcs with this pre* 
cious bit. 

•• Truly, the eituatioa of this raviewfr 
is most uofortuoate, nueb mewe deplo¬ 
rable even than that in wfaieh he suppo¬ 
sed Mr Bentbatn to 1 h> placed. Hit Btmt- 
ham, ducsted Of philow^phy, might reiy 
upon ‘ his own personal charaetciv abUb 
ties, and responsibility-* Buttbere^ewor, 
iihis! upon what can he rely ? Coneem- 
int; his • personal character' and' pCspon- 
' ibitity,' \vc are entirely m the dark. Ae 
to Ills < abilities,* if we are to judge from 
Ills at tide, they will srarOelyenableustiO 
diipcnsf with * proper chocks,^ of * latji. 
nig securities.’ *’ 

How cool the patriarch vex¬ 

ed in the least. You see. Doctor, he 
despises these fellows. 

Article VIII.~liinjgriltjon---jPlrelty 
fair, bat hotridly pros/, it is, hoor- 
c ver, well worth 

'Phe ninth article, opt i%}a4Qn** ]K<^ 
hie. is as dull and stupid id the mV 
joct. Author and reviewer are 
good—and yet the latter, vdith 
strange pervetsion of instinct wbid^ wa 
often see among the infefioE,mu»atd, 
attacks the former. The V6t}ew8!r 
should forbear ; remmnbering thaVthat 
}>oein, which commemorated 


plwits of kindred spirits, lays it down 
as a rule, 

“ That dunce widt dunce barbarous 
dvil war.” 

Of the lost article—^Tbe Quarantine 
Ijawe-—I am an incompetent judge; 
but { think it clever and decisive of 
the ij^esdoo. In this | am ]^ad to be 
home out by the testimony of the 
Momidg Chronicle, who pronounces 
it atr abte ardcie. You may be sure. 
Doctor, that this is an impartial testi- 
'motry^ when I tdl you, that the West- 
mittBter Review pronounces that emi¬ 
nent print tq be a journal ii^ which 
we b&ve now been long accustomed to 
look for excellenoe of all sorts.” 

Arcades ambo 

Rt efutarf pares et tcjpondi^ parsti.” 

Fiua&y:, .and to conclude, if the 
Westminster wishes to go down, it 
eannot taken better way of aeeoinplisli- 
ing ltd end than by coUccting auch ar- 
times as these m its last. \Viiy ( shaU 
be sorry for such a consummation, I 
have said already. 

And fkrcwell—for now the wester¬ 
ing sun 

ISjbga lengthening ihadowa from you 
mounttun old, 

The tedious labour of my day is done, 
hfy a (dee is wearied, and my tale is told. 

Yours, 

T. T. 

SonUhiiide, 


A FAia riUAca Axn PteASAitT. 

A FAIR place and pleasant, this same world of ours! 

Who says there aV serpeidts "mon^ all the sweet Bowers ? 
Who aays ev’ry bbMBom we pluck bas its thorn ? 

Pho! pno! lough thoau fruuity old sayings to scorn. 

If you roam to the iT/opies for flotwers rich and rare. 

No doobt Btefe areami^nta,^ Opd deadly ones there; 

If none but ibe Rose will omttefrt ye, 'tM true. 

You may get supdry iicrat^Vd| aim ugly ones too. 

But prithee, look tbsyfr-^ould a Serpent And room 
In that d^wovun tnods, wVre those violets bloom ^ 

And reach me th)Mi wpe^NniM-YxiUrll get it with wse*-- 
Now, Wiseawu I wnefu thutttt, if you please > 

1 any th^e aTe AUg^ id 

Though our diifr earthly, v^n dlaeerneth them not. 

That they’re gudrihibe aes^n’d to tlmleast of us all. 

By Him who t^«smAe if aapdrrpw bablkll. 

That they’re aye flitting us, orotnid tu, above, 

On misaiona otkindaeee, pMlpwndott, and love«» 

That theVre gUd whefr wef’ru lumpy, disturb'd at our teara; 
tBstriWo at ouy weakneMeib fidlin^, «»d fears. * 

That they care for the leaat of our {flnocoit joyi^ 

Though we’re cozen'd like children, tvith tnfl^ and toys; 
And ean lead us to bloom^beds, and lovely ones too. 

Where sn.akc never harbour'd, and thorn never grew. 
Vai.XVn. 4K 
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Norths !9mi^i*ddtaitar. 

Na XX. 

XPH A'EN STMnOSia KTAIKftM nEPfNISSOMENAON 
HAEA KnTIAAONTA KA0HMENO17, OINOHOTAZEIN. 

'* PTIOC. ap. Ath. 

Z.This h a dyiich bp wise di , 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Gteetf in no siHp diays ; 

Meanings 'I'lS right for goo» wiHJlIlBRlHO 1 ’isOPi.E, 

*^No r TO LEt- THK JUG FAC® ROUI^l) THE DOARO UlCB A CRIPFI.E ; 

" But gaily to chat WHXf,® riscussing thbir Tifp'tr/* 

-i4» excellent rule of the' heartyold cock 

And a very Jit motto ito putrid our Noetes.'2 , , 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 

AVdenw/.—rNoRtHr TicitiR», >Ioi.i.ioN, Ojdohebty. 

{Time^Themani^-) 

MU 1 .L 10 K, (sinyiny.) 

(,'oming thiougli the pow body, * 

Coming through, the sye>. 

She’s draiglet b' Iiw pemcH^tie ' ■ . ;, 

Coming throu||^ the Mtie I - < 

O Jenny's®'weet^j^rhody*^'. 

Jenny’s seldom wy,.. 

She’s drafglet a* her ^tticCHltie - . 

Coming through the ryel 

«»■ 

Enter IIocg> {singing:.} . 

Coining through the lyc. 

stuLLioN and bogOj {^first itnd 
Gin a body meet a body' ^ ■' 

Coining through the rye^~'. 

Gin a bodv kiss a body , , 

. JJeetl a body cry ? ,, 

Chorits— O, Jenny’s a* w«t, &c. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Coining down the glen. 

Gin a body kiss a body,. • - \, '» 

Need the ungtrld keti f 

CMOBuii~0, Jenny’s a’ vreetf &c. 

HOG-O* .:.V 

Lecze me on ^e—ye’re aye at tlie auld , 

xoATH^ {aper a general shake.}'i, 

Take a chair, my good fellow.—Have ye dined ^ 

Only once; but I Wtik I can make a fehi tj^ supPer^Hoie* VVharc's the 
Badiel - . ■ • • 

KVVLl&K. ■' 

I have jost been read^ Ids letter of apoh^y* He hs too busy to trust him¬ 
self here to-night. The montlt is advancing, yon. know. ~ 

Hoon*. 

^ And a bonny-like month it bas been. J bae a unmdi’s mind to the Bai¬ 
lie a touzle when we foregather. Him tdrned atie.o’ the Pluckless too!—>01t 
Be! Oh fie! What will this warld come to ? 
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OUOHEHTY. 

What do you allude to ?--I have not seen Ebouy these two or three days ; 
but the last time we met, he was well-mounted, and seemed in high feather 
every way. 

HOOG. 

Muntit!—Him, and a* the lave o’ them, should munt the creepie chair, 1 
(row, for what they’ve been doing—^Votin' their freedom to that haliinshaker 
llrot^^ham!—Dei! mean them I 

Come, I believe our goim did as much as a single individual could 
well do. But the Provost and aU were agreed about the thing. 

noon. 

O, vera weci; if he protmted^ that'e anod^ maiter—1 am dun^b. 

XOATK.’ 

Heaven bless us, James!—’You rttstleafe make a wonderfhl fuss among 
yourselves about smallish ennt^ras. Was all this fiery &ceof yours about giving 
Air Brougham the ficeedom of thocity of Edinbjirgh ?■—Poh! nonsense, James. 

HOOG. , 

Nonsense yoursell, Mr North. It was a black-burning shame, it was; 
ai d that I’se stand to, (ho* ye ahouM take the ither gait— (^Jskle.) There's 
something in the air, surely. . 

NOET«. ■ • 

Ha, ha, ha! What a rumpns about imthing I—firougltam and the Bailies! 
—Ha, ha, ha!—^Alake your tumbler, dames. You’ll come to your wits by and 
b^. 

HOO«> (asi'd^.y 

I think ye've won past yours,, my carV! 

MoiuoK, (mde.y 

Hush, James.—-North's quiirain^ all the whjuc, man. 

I dinna understand some folk's W^Vs. What gin ye’re only just jeerina at 
mo a' this time, Mr North 

KOATlI. 

Not just SO neither, my dear.. Iconfess,^ that in one point of view, I take 
ibis business in quite as Serious disgust as yourself; but the ludicrous of it, the 
merely ridiculous, predominafes. 

' _ MUI.I.IOK.. 

Not over the pemht. 

■ ' /dnoHsatv. 

As if the sense of ridicule Jnterf^cd in any way with the sense of disgust. 

TtCKtSB. 

In me, for one, the Whigs hAve the knack of exercising both of them in most 
harmonious unifKUi. ' 

HOGIiO. 

I can laugh as weel as anybody At dlly doings of harmless creatures o’ 
ony suedes. But ! cannot hdigh at speeders, or vermin, and dirt o’ that order. 
1 hate the Whigs. .' 

‘ iroaTH. 

There's the mistake. Now I, for my part, only despise them; and I find 
no difficulty in despising tlncm, and smiling at them at. the same time. You 
arc with me, Timothy ? - 

' '■ TtdRXEK.' ' ‘ 

To the backbone.—'But, ai^'all, thto merely a dispute about vocables, 
or at best about the fedin;^ of mfiiwent moods. Many’s the time and oft, 111 
be sworn, that Jamie Ho^’s.honest Iiateed molte, tw swells, if you like that 
better, into as balmy aod^uI-BOothing a cakn of noble contempt, as even 
Christopher, The Impcrturba^, Would dddite to be indexed wltli in a sum¬ 
mer day. ' • - / 

\ OUOHEBTY. 

Ay, or h winter n^tit eltSier, whieb is a mucli belter thing. 

uooo. •' 

'I'liat's as it may happen, Captain. But ye see, Air Nwth, ye slionkl really 
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hare inair con«i<leraUon for foljc frae the landwards. Dear ine> inan> I dinna 
sec a newspaper every day> Uke you in the town. 1 jnst get aomeae hit account 
o* onything that's been gaun onj and maun either take ray yeditor's opinion, 
whilk I would be sorry to do, or make up ane for tnysell. I thought this had 
b^u a business (list had set a’ Edinburgh in a pertbet low. bae did Watty 
Brydonc, and a’ Yarrow tmtftr, Ibt that maiteri 

Come, come, Christopher^after all^ 'tis ur^hat aift i» the Wrong. Believing 
as you did, you were quite right, Svam, Ik RKiUng as you “did. You could not 
be expect^ td divine utter humbug of. aE thijs, et^eciaEy aa the Scotch 
papers seem to have ^ven into themystiBcarion, ttrfoore. There’s Uven James 
Ballautync now—does not even he pubhsh a Suj^plemeiat—a Supplement, for¬ 
sooth I —on purpose to ^re -the wopd of the We^ly Journal a more plenteous 
bellyful! of this Brougham baUam ?—You take in that pap^, Jamie ? 

Ay, my uevoy scmla’t put to h^k. And we've the New Tline# too j bat then 
we only get them ance a-week khd than they're sie a handle, that I canna 
take heart to begin wi’t cumist. AUght or ni^ fwpbrs a' at ance I It's ower 
meiklc for ony ordinar stsinach. .TOe Jourhal'sks iaeikieas I can weel ma¬ 
nage. I read nacthing else about; ihe Broa|^ta *naltflr,, however. 

Tick-ika. ' : 

My dear friend, you must hhy thf/* Eeport fir<^ Auihoiity the regular 
concern—the pamphlet. Your nbriiry’will ho intw^plotc^' if you don't. 

VOntH. : ' 

My dear llogg, we have joked enough bheUt aB this, 'rite truth is, that I 
perfectly agree with you. I think IkaEbiS Were asses to ofifer Brougham 
their freedom—I think Brougham ww an ass to tako it—I think &e Whigs 
were mean rogues to give out that tltis cUnner was not tu be a political one, and 
that the ftjw Tories whom they asscs for their pains 

—the whole idTair 'was a betise from to eftd, tind the only difficulty 

is to say who waa the greatest '■ 

. »dd^/ •' ' 

What’s bait? 

JiO&TU* 4 

Beast, Hogg, beast. 

uooo. v'-r’' ' 

Od, man! if ye but keiut'd hoo I likp to ton wlsen you «i)eak plain 
sense and plain English, ye wad neitU^ qtto foEt, tfPf haul in a Latin word 
(or a Greek ane, gude kens whiUk yoni yOur ain mither-tougue 

would serve, the turn; but I'm no |n«ai^' tb.)»t«rr^ ydu—baud on, baud 
on, sir,—it does me gude to heaj:' you. ■ * 

onaaEkiTT.' 

Curse the Bailies f . ' ■ .V ? , 

' TltJJlLEa. 


Amen! 
Ditto! 


MoUiow^. 

noao. 


Thou bast stud it f .. , " ^ 

■ ^ndkt'a. , -T ■ 

Come, come, you’re too severo-^aiW the bbttlp, i^^ri*Wsry.**rT?he Bailies are 
good men and mie—they hare but tote---noheelfapf^^?^^ blunder 
for once. Ihmiamm'ust^ ' ' . 


Mm cowardiwi ite—l,l^^ymm pt^ow^thb«woifd anw»t(*oay is coucUta- 
tioi), " f'i ' y, - • ' 


■ h:-' ■ ' ^«OGO.,_ 

Coori%etion, an ye Ito'toriiside. 

■ TlCKl.^ft.r- ■ - 

A faifUth emendation, i'iaith. ' 

onQUYkrtr. • 

. fro Porkidh deftW, Icgc, rneo prricblo, Pof'ioft. • 
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HOOfl. 

Jluots! hoots! liAud to the BsilEes^ Mr North. Silly bodies} 

KOATH. 

Whv, yes—sober tetttfa> James, vrhat does all this sort of tiling emn^ to ? 
Brouenam is a clever fellow certainly, auda ratterwblood^ and I for one i^ould 
have had, in one view, no objection at aU to the m^jstrates of Edinburgh pay¬ 
ing him a compliment of more value than ibis. But what is Uie return ^ Any 
thanks ? Any gratitude ^ Not at all, Kogg^-4a.otbing of the kind. He and 
his crew Imve insulted tiiesc people all their lives, and they will cmitiuue to 
insult them. Who can bd fom enough to am>pose tluit a piece of pardiment, 
with tlie Nisi Domims F/ttsirek uptm unll alter in any respect the old set¬ 
tled aversions of the sulkiest creature that ever growled P Not I, for one. 

iroo«. 

Nor me, for anithen 

TicaLta. 

Depend upon it, nothing ever meets with gratitude wbidi is felt and known, 
or at the lowest penny auspested, to be eatracted from tear. 

NOSTH. 

Certainlv not. 'file Bailies uro 'rories. Brougham will comb their cars 
whenever be can, ' 

MOUJOJS. 

I uke it, they wanted to buy his forboarance in tei^tion to some paltry little 
job—I don^t mean j«A in its b^ sens&—that they have in hand—4heir mpror«- 
ments bill, for example. 

. KOa¥». 

That’s too bad. No, no, I coo^d«r this doing of theirs, a'^ just one of the 
doings, and saying too, in which the ^oidefi as a body seem at tills present 
to be indulging to a pretty con^Cr^blo extent. Bvt I submit that the com¬ 
pliment in Uite ease was paid^—the aulbmisslmi vouchsafed, that <8—^tiot to 
Brougham personally^ but to the oflEidinburgh itself as a body. The 

Provost and Bailies thought more oi your James Gibsons, your t o^bums, 
leffi-eys, and so forth, than of anybody eo much out of their own sphere as 
•Master Broughatn. 

itoou. 

And what for should onybody (hinlc about them ? 

MOHTU. 

Indeed, my dear MtoW, it fa earner to put such questions titan to answer 
them. The is, that the Tories don't stick together for each other, and 
till they learn to do oo, wiU bodividu^iy, and even as knots, remain to a 
ccitauQ extent at the metoy o^the other faction—that fhctiou wh^e geese are 
always swans—that fitetion who have chosen to vote all dieir idiots clever 
men—and all thmr clever mtm great men. 

HOOO. 

I am a simple man, I tdhm ; but it emifem I really would like to hear wlmt 
it IS that they say Sroug^iam has done. 

MuaTu. 

My dear, he has done notMi^; that they admit. But he has said » great 
deal, and &at they wiah ui to take as good coin. 

TicsLaa. 

He bas donO^omethiiig, Kit; but I won’t Interrupt you just yet. 

oaOMm^vr. 

I don’t know anytibing he erm did mmept about the poor Queen, and that 
I thought might as wdl have b^ left out of me account. 

KoaVH. 

The talk at present afloat altout Blhugham’s g^antic mindr awhd powets, 
ten ific cloqumMe^ crushing vitac^wratien, wUi»^g saressra, die. &c. &c. is, 
you may rely upon it, the merest gabhfe. 

TleXLXa. 

Agreed. 

KOttTH. 

A clever man—and a clever apealw—'Who denies that ^ But he la great m 
uotluiig. Neithei m intellect, nor in character, uoi even in eloquence. The 
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man’s soul is prosaic—his character nothing—^hie eloquence, all that they talk 
of as the graiM part of it, is mere vulgar slang and rabid rhodomontade. 

HOGU. 

His soul prosaic ?—That’s news. Wha ever said he was a Poet ? 

'NOftTH. 

No, no, you mistake me, James. I mean to say that his son! wants all the 
noblest and fairest jwints. He is a cold, rancorous, sour, disappointed man, 
and hatred is bis ruUng passion. He is a mere beast of prey—and more of the 
Tiger than the Lion, ! guess.~^Iie never inak<^ mty impression, sir, when he 
is really met. Nobody would charactetase Catming as on auiful eTator, and 
yet he squeeaes the life out of Brougham The iSIm^erer whenever he has a 
mind* '• 

TICKtBh.-"' ," 

Would that were oftener! Camdng is too fine a gentleman for some parts 
of bis office~^too delieate^^oo contemptuously equearaii^i I,ondonderry, 
whose speaking was nothing to Canhihgps, did Bxbngham’s hunness, on the 
whole, bett^. ^ .. • * - ; . 

WOUfK. 

Much. Whenever Can^^ pleases, he makes Brought look and feci cx>‘ 
tremely ridiculous—and there iwani^d of him fin* the noiico. But Lord Cas« 
tlereagn treated him with h^i, settled, impertarbablo scorn, and Brougham 
could never look at him wifiunit trembly. You pay aidnb^arnfed savage too 
much respect when you run him th^bugli with a beaulifhlly^^polishcd lance.. 
He bleeds, rui^, fmd sulks. But the mace is the weapon for him. 

TtCKL^R. ’ > 

Was it not fine to hoar Harnr Coekbum, mr mme such Castiglione, telhng 
a pared of Auld Reekie riff-ran, that Brou^am had taught the world in what 
way despt^ should be talked of in a lEbitish ^Senate ? 

. NOnTJI.'.-'' 

Ay, indeed—Robbers, ruffians, mid Oeptlamen of Verona!—These are fine 
flowers of speech. '/'i'- 

o^OREavV* 

And great is the lieroism dT Uttering them, about fidks a (housand miles ofl^ 
and a millton of miles above one. 

TICKLrEIt* 

Thersites was a hm>. 

UULniOK* 

I confess I was searcely prepared to find Broo^am audacious enougb to 
play die thund^>daimer over again, sO;iE|o^ after that squabadi of Canning’s ; 
for that surely was a squabasb* ' 

Yes, so it seemed. But you see CmUiiUg had net» ufiNar l^d In his whip- 
cord deep enough. " 

'’3'MUWUiii- ; -■■■ ■; \ 

Why, wliat would you have had him say 

What would I have bad him say { jfir,'I%puldllay$ hwl him cfadc no jokes 
about any sudi puppy. I would have Iwd him^ hia eyUi—Heavens, what an eye 
it is! (if he knm it /}—on tMsRroughain,'and sayi*^The honourable member 
claims tbe merit of haviBg^insUrueted the mhffistera^ Engtaad'how to serve her 
in peace. Why do» not the same s^e aUd herU eheim the merit of the peace 
itself? God know^ he had heen^iingdn uk^kmg and loud enough to make 
peace with France. We partotfic in his ^irst fbr peacet'-UrU beat our enemies, 
and then we had it. We did-, not foUo# the advice of bur master, to crouch 
bcf<we the footstool of Buonaparte—We ^laio(i^ii}d dovrii throne, and footstool, 
imdajl—and riien we got what we wantud* There is' iddem much dispute 
in tills world, as to what is absuhitely We all agreed in wishing for 

peace at the time when hee thundered suj^i^n in bur ^rs. We all wimed 
for extension of trade—repeal of ta?te(k*d»d atfliuowledgmciit of ^outh Amo 
riean Indcpemh’ucc, as early as Uie beneficent character of these thinjpi bc» 
came apiiarent tn this gentleman’s enUghtened glance. But we had to do that 
which nqhii only to talk about. We had to overcome the obstacles and diL 
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H^ltics which he had but to siwer at. This is the way 1 would have treated 
him, liail I been one of his pupils ! 

OnOHBBTV. 

' One man say8> it would be a fine thing to have an instrument by which we 
could sec the stars; another^ who may, perhaps, be supiiosed to Kave formed 
the some notion at least as soon, happens to. invent a telcscoiie. And Galileo 
is the pupil! 

NoaxM. 

Why, after all. Canning said something not veary unlike all this. The short 
and the long of it is 

V TICKtCa* 

The difibrence between the I^roughan^ and the Ministers, whose capacity 
they sneer at, and whose merits they tjaim, is etcactly the same-as that be¬ 
tween a dream and a realityi~*<m,« rath^,. between madness and genius. Sir, 

1 liave no t<dcration for all this i^egious humbug. But it was well fitted, 
no doubt, for the swallow of the rt^ and tag who, I understand, constituted 
all but a very small minority in ,ih& Imnner-porty in George's Street. 

MOLUOK. 

Why, I take it fS^r granited iiioy have placarded, for our behoof, as many 
names as they durst weU show ji^nd these arc not many. 

bnUHBAXY. 

Nor great. One young Xiord-—Glenorthy,'—a good fellow. 

Whom, by tlie way, I was amused to see talked of tiie other day, in one of 
the London papers, as one of the./ew literary chamciers in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

OnOHBKXY. 

Very gootl then there’s an honourable somebtuly Haliburton, whom no¬ 
body ever heard Of before—-and Sir Hiairv, honest man—andUaith—and then, 
pi limp, you como at once upon a few talmng barristers, and feeing writers— 
and there’s your roll of naagna^s.; . - 

I beg your pardon. Sir Motgan. You fpiget your friend Mr Leslie. 

onoiiAaTv. 

O, very true—I had overlooked the Professor. 

H06O. 

Dell tak tliae blethering- skytes, the Enibro lawwars—I wonder what they 
think themselves-rScotland hem aiul Scotland there!—Is a' Scotland in the 
rarlcament Close:, I Wpn^f 

nCKLEK. 

WIw, it would seem as these gentry thought so; but, furiously, it is a plea¬ 
sant thing toseeim^h afiiUure as this. " Dinner in Scotland in honour of 
Henry Brougham, Esa. of BroughUm-Hall, M.P."!!! And, after all, die 
concern to timi out to he a mere meeting of the clanjamphrey! 

_ ^ noR'ri{4 

One is pleased to find, our nobility and gentry showing a proper respect for 
themselves. But, in^e^^ wiluit amld.havie been expectal.^ 

How could gentkmeu parade themselves where they were to hear such 
orators^ asthe.Tefirey^,&e^tu«,;n<d .jn|^.a-^^ ashamea to hunt in couples 
with > . Cnmstottu, you A bad headach. 

He had the same. If you reeidledt, at the j^tbeon. 

- ftCKLKk*--- ',r 

Yes, yes, Cnmstoim is an ariatoerat to the backbone. All tlie water in 
Clyde will never wash hi® blood of, Ms v^nW-nor his, pride out of his 
heart ,> ^ 

; ■ , , . , ■ KOklTB. , ' 

No, nor his coldseora uuf'of Ms tdeor-Mua eye, when Lt chances to rest up¬ 
on a spouting me^nical. . 

Ay, or even whether there was no mechanical in the ci^<. Imagine, Ctan- 
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stoun>~or unce he vm tbere~^rpag^neFei«tt8ion of Ilaith--oi>e of the comple- 
test gentlemen in Britain—^imagine his feeltnes when Cockburn, after having 
called for a bumper to thr Kivo, and another to the Duke of York, aaidt 
“ Now, geoil^rmen, a rdal bumper!" and so g^vo Sqmre Brougham of 
Brougham-Hall. 

onOURBTV. 

Pleasant and genteel. 

TICKr^ER. 

Such weaver wit must have delighted the galieties. Quite Cockbnrnian! 

OnOHERTV, 

Brougham approves of the Greek eloquence. Ihis would suit his fancy, 
no doubt. 

IIOOG. 

He was aye a very vulgar speaker that Htary Cobreu. I could never thole 
him wi' his lang prcceuter-like drawl—and his pronoonciashin—^it’s clean Coo- 
mte. But faith there's few o’ ihae lads ony great deacons at that depairtment. 
There’s Jeffrey himsel, wi* his snipp, snepp, yirp;, yerp—the body pits me in 
mind o' a mouse cheepin. 

opokebty. 

Ha! ha! . . 

TICVLEB. 

Clever fellow as he undoubtedly is, what a bluckhead, after all, is Broughnm, 
when you come to think of anything like prudence—Here you have these idiots 
drinking him in thunders as tlie leader of the Opposition—and hint nolo-epis- 
copari-ing that with a most amiable degree of suaph'city^—and tlieii, at the 
same meeting, every one of the three estates of this empire is openly and fe¬ 
rociously insulted. A pretty leader lor (he real old Gentlemen Whigs of Eng¬ 
land, if there be any of them remaining.. 

. NOtVYH. 

Ay, ti ttly, Tickler. 

TTCfClSR.. 

Let us see how the account stands. First of all. Parliamentary reform it? 
given by an obscure Edinbui^b bookseller, and drunk with three times 
three—tne whole speech being one libel upon the llonsc of Commons n» 
now existing. TI^ we have Brougham himsdif openly, and without dis¬ 
guise, calling the House of Lords a " den” of ccamption—dedating in 
round uneqmvocal terms, that the majority of Peers iwho voted the Queen 
guilty, did so “ against their own feelings/’ attd in violation of their 
own avowed prmdples, merely l)ccause'iheir master commanded tltcm." Nay, 
you have han spoutiug about •* all He amU of each ^ ike powers ami 
princedoms of ihe state, united with AM. the towrbs of pAUKNess and 
iKFAMY agoing INNOCENCE ond Tli^, I thinl^ ate man’s 

ipsissimn. Now, what does ’thfe re^ly, cbrac fof heir more m less than 
this “ Leapeb of the Oppnditiou" expressing bis^ the majority of 

the Peers of Britain apt tlveMneaiiest^ most co\<'ard^,.,l^g slaves in the world 
—perstm^y so—each man a Hnr and a acoutn^l m betwt—dead to 

all honour—lost to every j^dple (bat mak^ .fllb chik of a imbi respect¬ 
able i Why, sirs, we all u»d«stap4 that Pi^^Utent vote with their 

party now and thi^ u^it g^nerail. wHhoui having exa¬ 
mined themat^ t^eir for themtdves. 

But this had nothing 'fa eoBOmBdi vridi 'wM&nHere.rixs. was a so¬ 

lemn court of justice, i tribunal ^vdy 

dal, ourposes. Hens was the hl||^eiit'n^i¥t 'of'Dundee BritoHi called .dpoir to 
decii& upon evidsbee, whetiher 40 iitdiri^ual &dy pr been guilty of a 
cerbdh Crime. And .here is a man who Ms con- 

viation, that the greateK'nnmhdr of tdte jnjihfirs ebmpeaed tnht court, were 

capaMe of laykffi the^, imids and afdeaghty ssfisi; GvtaTv, 

when tbe& heara prdBmdioWQT Get&rv-^paMe dt rumihg a womwa, a 
bi%« a qu^eh—af tMtdhf By dedbiihag her to hsm fia^dted the honour 
orbW sex— merdy becaiwe rnadeto comnnmded th<^ so to do. Ta this 

the hmgm^ pf im wh<nn the Whigs of iSiii^iand reco^mlae as their Leader ? 
I think netj, indeed! ,- , . , * , 
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ODOHSATT. 

Ay, and condder what that word imster nieana too. !• not this for 
the Kin^ ? Docs not Brougham distmeidy accuse his Soreretgn of ^ipg Capa« 
ble of wishing and commanding such injus^ce ? 

WOHTH. 

Perhaps, hy mailer, lie meant only the minister. But that, after all, in the 
circumstances of this pardfcular ease, comes to nothing. It % and it must he, 
universally felt to be a distinction without a difforence. 

Ticai.£a. 

And yet this is a man whom ;|people talk of as fit to be a Minister of Eng¬ 
land ! Sir, this man has irretrievably, by that one speech, liad he never ut¬ 
tered another in his life, mined himself in the eyes of all who are capable of 
weighing things, and their results, with calmness and candour.. No gentle¬ 
man of England, be be Wh^ or not, Can say henceforth that this man could 
be the confidential servant f^eorge IV. , 

onoacKTY. , 

As to the Dulm of York, they have taken pretty good care to settle the mat¬ 
ter as to him in the test Edinburgh Eevtew. 

KORYH. 

And as if this were not enough, we have moreover all through this meeting, 
from iM^inuing to end> a deliberate iwstem of abuse, rancorous, foul, contemp¬ 
tuous abuse, kept up against the Cniwdi of England—here is another fine 
cord for the leader ox an jEngthh opposition to dwell upon. 

Yicxiisa. 

Ay, and we have even a Mr Somebody—I forget his name—foulmouthed 
little Edinburgh shopkeeper, hoWever—suffered to insult the Bench of Bishops 
directly and without drcumlocution. God pity these people. I wish the 
Bishop of Chester had a seat in the House of Commons. 

KORTII. 

I wish half a score like him had with Hi my heart. But the Bishop him¬ 
self has come iu good hour aud day into the House of Lords. Ah! Gentle¬ 
men, ye will soon see how Bloomfield wilt tell there. Already that pert goose 
T^rd King knows his master. Already Lord Holland feels the bit too. 

QOOHlEBTY. 

It gives me pleasure to observe, that the real old aristocracy of the House 
of l.ords keep well aloof from tlUs system of attack upon the Church. The 
people who rail at the Bishops, and even sneer, as it seems, at them, on the 
score of want of hereditary rank—who are they f Not your lugh old Barons 
of England, Mr North—no, no—but noi'i homines, air—^your Hollands— 
your Kings—^people who have scarcely, in the proper^sense of the term, a single 
Ilrop of noble bloM in their veinis. 

, NOllTrt. 

Why, there is,'after all, a great deal of truth in what ray good old acquaint¬ 
ance Sir Egerton Brydges says in his test book about our Modern Peerage. I 
wish he would write im essay on the subject. We want exceedingly something 
like a lucid, intelligiblie, pop^r analysis of the real history and pretensions of 
our titled families. The peerage hooks, dec. are all mere trash, got up fi'om 
the contributioDs of the people themselves—just like our own old Nisbetts, 
Dotiglasses, and so forth. Nobody knows whether any Hven word of theirs 
be or be not an utter lie, unless they give an authority, wmeh th^ are aU of 
them particularly shy , lahalji write Siy Egerton ament this—or rather, I 
shall ask his crony Kempfedtauseh to do k for me. ( Bings, and orders, supper. ) 

; ■ • J KOOO." , 

Weel, 1 own I’m just as weH pleased wf our mn Kirk. At ony rate there 
was nae whiwlog and seouigii^ at her at this dhixter. That’s ae guid thing; 
however. Eh, sira, what oysters i ,. 

OnORSRTY, .■ 

Wtiy, Hbgg, do you good Presbyteriaxts rteUy bcHeve that the same people 
who are now attatxing the t^hurem of En^nd^ wenfid no<^.^make short work 
with the Kirk of Scotland too, if they had once carried the greater okject?— 
Sir Henry Moncreiff is a goo^ man, which f hope almost all your cter^men 
aret and he is, moreom, ag^tkanao, dtid a man of the w«rld, which,! tHca 

VoL. XVII. 4 L 
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it, tbxf of them have much preteuaion to be; hut surely, surely, the Reverend 
Barobet mighi as keep what you call a calm sugn '* up(m certain points. 

Ttcxtait. 

Deluded dupes that these men are. Tlie Church Establishment of Scotland 
would not stand one single hour after the downfall of that of England. Why, 
the greater part eVen of me Scotch aristocracy and Ipnded men, (the infinitely 
greater part of them,) are not members of the Kirk of Scotland at all. They 
are, as ml their forefathers were. Episcopalians. They yield, as their ances> 
tors did, to the voice of the mt^ority of the gross popniation; and they have 
every reason to be well Satisfied With the exceuent character and services of the 
Presbyterian cletgy. But it is surely rather tbo mueh of a joke, to suppose 
ihat two>thirds, at least, of the landlords tu Scptland, being really meraliersof 
the English Church themselves, and having'witnessed the overthrow of their 
own Church—the Church of their bWn-aflPectiomi''snd retcrence—would, after 
that event, on any terms, consent to the existence of any Presbyterian 
blishment here in poor little Scotland. 

WORTH. 

I don't believe that the majority of evew Sir lienry'a own side of the Kirk 
entertain any feelings hut those of aversion and suspioon in regard to the pre> 
sent assailants of the Church England. Many-of what me called tlie wild 
men, are as sensi1)le> leartied, and judicums men, as any-among their adversa.. 
rics ; and I 4ni glad to see, ihat ht the late tumults' about Fre-Catholic and 
Auti>Catholic petitions, in dieir I^bytadet, Synods, &e. the most sturdy 
Anti-Catholicism has been evinced here and'there % these Ultra-Presbyterians, 
who have, in this way, shown themselvea to be animated With the real spirit of 
Uieir Presbyterian pr^ecessofs. 

TICKLSH. 

Glad!—-Why ao ?—thought yon had been rather Pro-Catholic yourself. 
North. 

i»oaT«. 

Why, Tiekltr, there are two d* three words to that. I hate Catholicism, 
sir. I Consider it as a base, and di^^dlngsu^rdii^on—hostile to the progress 
of nations, in knbwledgc> in virtue, in ml that deserves the name of religion. 
I certainly consider it as a religion which ev^ honest Presbyterian is bound 
to h(dd in e.speeial ho!^r: and X hate to see bodies of men deserting their old 
character. But when you come to talk of me, Ttelden why, I fairly own that 
there are many things to be taken into view ere one determines what ought 
to be done alxmt the Irish and Englirii Catholics, as matters now stand. 

HooO. ■ 

Oh hang a’ Papists I —I hate the very »&mb 6’ thuu. 

TtCELeB. ' , 

Nonsense, H<^g j you know nothing of the matter. 

oooHSRTY, {aside.) 

Mttliam dubito—l vote with the Chaldean. 

‘ , KonTH. ’ 

Nobody ctm have a neater respect for mahy individuals of the Catholic body, 
dead and living'too, than myself. But this is nothing to the point. The tket 
is this, Tickler-—-The Catholic religion was dethrone^ both in England and in 
Scotland, hi spite Of the adherence of thO grtsiter part of the population at the 
time ; because it waO felt by the intelligent^ of the nation to to a bad religion, 
and, above all, dangOrou^ to the dTitwefi-being of tho state. Now, what was 
done ? Rtrong pehal RtWt were enacted 1 and iU' tl^ cownm of no great space 
of time, the CatWlio pppuktimi of Scotland dwindled into a cyphm', and that 
of England into all but a cypher. WfeU, the Catholic reh'gion was derinroned 
in Ireland on pre^sely the same ^oimds-; and penal laws of exactly the same 
kind (I speak as to me pripdple of the filing, not as to minute particulars) 
followed the ereetipn' >f a ^otestatit ChUrdt Establishment in that island, 
^ese laws bad If you VriW* i’dbn’t mean to defend or to go 

into any argnmei^ jtiro dr bon. But whatever they were, they had 

a strong', a prodigio^i effect—bO' one VtiH cJgny; Under the influence of 
feeir opiwatibn, the m<rit intelligent dtoaes lite Iririi p<^ularioh came, erfe 
loi^f^toheltog almost eudurivcWto ibeFrotektent Chur^,'' Little or nothing 
^mauled with thb'proscribed faith, but the dregs of tlie pe<mle. Bueh Was 
situatki^jbf affiiirs when tbe^Ual kws beg^n to he repeded, and I beg you 
^ coBssdSM ^ " a moment what the consequence has been. The Catholic popu- 
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lation, quiet and peaceable so long as (bp penal statutes remained in unbroken 
vigour> have followed up each concession by a new^ ^ loiuter, a n^ore turbuleni; 
manifestation of discontent. 

' OnOHEBTY. 

How could it be otherwise first referi^ade step the legislature took, 

conceded the prind^dc of the whole business. 

2ro|iYH. 

£xactly-»and tb^efore that first step was wrong. But though you, aa a 
sturdy Orangeman^ ODohgrty, will not easily concUr with me, the conclosioh 
1 draw from the whole history of the luos^ assuredly itt, that it ia idle to 
stand out now. for a few compara^vely joints, after ^he great body ood 
pith of the penal Iwfdteu fibfough fii^ia^ted. You have 

suiFered them to get a ^eat'4^1 ten rnueh; i^at is absohkh true; But jt by 
no means follows fiiat-you should hot, iha'ejhre^ ^ve fiiem a little more. I 
consider, in short, what they bare be^ bothering ua about of late years as 
mere baubles, compared wiui what they have been sufiared to take possesrion 
of. You have unbound the brute-r^wfll he do you the leas harm because you 
won't take off the- collar to which the chain ttred ia is attached? No, na^ 
yfe hsive gow \W egt ateja^ , ' , , , 

TICKIEB. 

If it be necessary either to adv^ome or to retcograrh^, I, ibr one, should vote 
for the latter alternative. 

ondftEhVY. 

Vour^hand, Tickler. Jl would rather clap on the chain again, than attempt 
to soothe an animal, whose blood nff experience has ^own to be essentially 
and irreclaimably savage. 

'-ItOBTH. 

You push my argumenb~<and my poor figure especially~.a great deal far¬ 
ther than I m^nt. But let u$ droj^, the unpleasant subject. Dr MuUion, 
the bottle is with you, sir. 

.'eibiCLEa. 

(lentlemen, I beg leave to prepceie a toast-fill ** a rftal bumper,” as this 
Mr Cockburn hath it —J give you John, ^iarl of Eldon, Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land—at this moment, wim Hod's good grace, the best bulwark of the law, 
the faith, and^ the cohsritutiou of our country, LfOng may he continue to fill 
the high station he hgsheld long and' so'honourably'! Long may the solid 
weight of this great, and venerable ]cnan*ifi intellect and eWacter be found stem¬ 
ming the flood of envious innovation—that foul flood, that would fain be bloody 
too, if it could—The Lord Chancellor 1 

OMWES (rising’.) 

- The Lord Chancellor!—God bless him I!! (three times tixree.) 

, ipooo 

** XU nfaybe Bve to seo the day 
That hounds ^11 get the nalter, 

. And drinh health in usqueboe. 

As i do now in water”—nem I 
-hc-viUoK. 

What, Hogg? have y<^ fiplshed youf motebkiu already, single-lianded 
too? Well, (rtogv, tm4 tieis vhoii the Shepkerc^s hint.) 

, ,V, ' • ■; NO|ij;H.' ■ , ■ 

There—all rig^it now, Jain^: glass of the neat artide, and tune 

your pipes for a song prop^ ^Wh.^ w.ijl ye^ve us ? 

• «obouERTY, 

No more of those bid daookate trashy I hope. 

■ irooo.' ' ; ' ' . 

W'eel, weel, let me' loah my feumhlar ^t. 1% sing you a sang of my ain. 
Sir Morgan, baith words and. music ; hut before I. do that, I thing I may gie 
my toa-st, too; and, after a* that's been said. I'm gann gie you just Mr 
Brougham himself—for there'a naedogmo hlack l^atit has ne'er a white imir 
oai't—and he's a jolly lad, a tway-nfoht dbiel, even by hia ain account o’t. In 
. that caparity 1 beg leave to propose Brougham's health,^ and lang may he 
continue to set ae gude example to thae lean-sided deavils, that ne’s ower 
elever, and. ower jovial, too, to belang rightly to—Henry Brougham I 
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OMN£S. 

Mr firougliam! {alt the honours.) 

Hoao {sings.) 

f KE lAIll) O' Z.AK1KOTON. 



Can I bear to part ni' Ibrunkan Laird o' Lam < ing • ton f 





Can • ty war ye o'er yonr kide. Tod p dy Jugi, an* maps o* ale, 






Heart aye kindj an' leeL an* bak» Honest I^^o* Lam*ing«ton. 

He tliat swears is but so so, - . 

He that lies to hdl must $o, w 
He that falls in b^io. 

Falls in the imil’s frying^i. 

Wba was't ne'er pat »ib to wmd ? 

Never Itesil for dttke nor lord ? 

Never sat at slnftl' board ?. 

The Honest Laird o* Lamington. 

He that ch^ts can ne'er be just j 
He that prays is ne'er to trust; . 

He that drinks to drauck hkidust, 

Wha can say that wrwg fs tbne } 

Wha was't ne'er to fraud in^'d. 

Never pray'd »n' h<t osn mind? 

Ane w^'s drouth there's few can find. 

The Honest Laird o' Lamington. . ' 

< ^ 

I like a man to tak’ his ^ass, ,. 

Toast a friend or bonnylaas 
He that winna is an ascH* 

Deil send him mte tp gallop on! 

I like a man that's frank an kind. 

Meets me when 1 have a mind, 

Sings his sang, an' drmks me Uind,. 

Uke the Laird o' Lnmhigton. ^ ,1. , , 

KOETH..V* ■ V-r, 

Thank you, James* Never heard you in bett« toiee. By the way, Mul- 
lion, you said there was a po^ in praise of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in ^ur bag~>I wish to hear it^now's your time. 

A , MUtUOW. . 

In the anonymous bag, sar ?4 mO yes, 1 recollect ttMw(reada) 
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LAUDZS ROZlNSONtAMjZ. - 

HaiLj Robikson ! bv whose indalgeiit care 
I drink my at na]f-a<crowu a»botde; 

Nor, after that is done, need now to spare 
Two more of clar^, just to cool my throttle ; < ■ 
Though Hume tmpfote this eonsummation rare . 

To itis haran^es on dgarea and sums totUe, 

With me his tite conceit i^ll ne’fer prevail 
To cheat thee of thy praisen^All hail! all bail!! 

Here t would fain ppsuade my Cockne]^ friends* ■ ; 

In readhag this effusion* ^refrain 
From spoutmg it aloud ; sura practice tends 
To mar the meaning—-For 1 scarce would ddgn 
To moit*—You know mv friend Sir WilMam sends 
Gizla to ihe deoceii-with whom such habits reign*— 
And* in your mouth* my Ode ooedd scarcely fail 
To ]|^ove,a lucubration on JUitS ale. 

Ale* to be sure, tritf net te he d^isdl* 

When claret <H»tadVe,tun«a its wd^t in copper* 
And ecbnomte poliey advlied - ’ 

Occasional emplovment of the stopper 
Between eadi round—fiu% now 'tie unexcised* 

A moment's pause were very far j&om proper* 

And who* that could diinfc <d^t by die pail* 

Would ever dei^ to name the name of ale ^ 

“ These are my sent^ents**’* ns. Feter says* 

After a speech upcm Ihpgeniecal'questioin * 

That's my opinion* which whoe*i^ gainsays, 

Just let mm try whi^ heat promotes digestion i 
Or ifi ma'am, towairds ale your ikney strays* 

It is a thing I’m sorry t ve d^trost you on. 

Affairs of taste we needn’t pome to scratches on* 

But if you utSi hays ale* apply to Aitchison. 

I only b(^ leave atron^y to object 
Th the vile ^ctiee* much I fmr too common 
With some* wiio are so blind and incotvect* 

As to take both* whhdi can agree with no|man; 
These soon b^n the daret to reject; 

No wonder t e'en' the stomach of a Roman 
Such horrible ^nnmi^tures would inflame* 

And then tlie worst is/ dlaret gets the blame. 

■ i. . ' ' 

But all this by Ac bye—X now tetiim 
To the right subject of my lucuhrathm; 

I had been showing how we <m^t to spurn / 

At Hume’s. AtteJBOipts for his niuN^culation*^ 

The praises dUo tO'«otttn{|dn*'toeani— 

To whom alone thk trtily grat^^ nation 
Will give the meed of honour Jusriy due*. 

And not to Hume and his ebrivieted ersar. 

Fmr me, I nmther leniw* no| wiah. to i 
A word about the sdantoe nf.fli%upu9i4r. \ ' 

Batthinkitisnot difficalkIo.Abw* ’ .7 
If talcing duties o;^ the vrinaa nl Fratete ;. 


* To rmJt, an elegant erpreMlon for drinking beer. The tasteful Baronet wai 
heard to say***’Bon my soul, an uneonmum fine giri—but, by heaven* ihemtilti /” 
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Has linage the price of claret fall so low^ 

A hmth whiw topers' eyes to glance. 

Lest by the measure the Exchequer loses. 

We ought to (frink Lafitto in double boozea* 

The thing is plain~f ask you if it isn’t - 
Our duty, both in policy and gratitude. 

Tending to clieer our palates at we fuseaent. 

And to preserve the nation’s glorioua attitude ? 

And would it not, d'ye think, w pleastuit 
To Bohinsoti.to know we do so? Imt it would! 

'Therefore, at once get doubly larger glasses— 

Or fill tibein twice its often-~or you’re asses. 

Up, up, then, sparkUng ruby Uiat’s the thing I . 

Dear Haiti uaon! indulgent Chanae)lar! 

Thy praises ever g^teful will 1 sing— 

Nor only singr-for henct^rth I vsiU pouur, . 

Duly as my littatic^ W mj King, 

One tip-top ovemowing brhnn^ xnore 
To thee,my Doy 1 and thus promote fhe sale— 

And please myi^ and thee—^Dear Hobinson 1 All hail 1 ! 

woa’i'H. 

Very fair verses. Don’t lose them, MuHion* 

onoiiaaTY. . 

A fit conclusion to the Laird of Lamingtott.—You are eertaitdy a very de¬ 
cent Bacchanalian Bard, Shepherd; but I am sorry to have bad news to tell 
wu, man—You are no longer at the top of that tree—a new competitor, 
James,—a terrible fellow,- air j O Jemmy,' prepare for the worst 1 —Yes, it h, 
it is true—you are dethroned! 

' TicxUsa.,:, 

Are you puffing yourself, Str Morinn ?' < ". 

ononshtv. 

Pocdi! pooh! we mtut all knock under now, man. Hear it, O Hogg of 
Etn-idk, and give ear, thou Hinotiby of Southside 1 Leigh Flunt, King of the 
Cockneys, has-turned over a new leaf, and is become the jolliest of all jolly 
dogs,—the very type of the tippling principle-ra perfect incarnation of ** god 
Bacchus.” ^ 


What! him that to haver sae about tei, slops, and butter and bread ? 
Him that brought down Jupiter fine uloHd# to take his fourhours at 
Hampstead out of a crockery cup, w^ his ^^Hgbe,” and She be,” and Tea 
W,” and I kenna wbat mair awzu’^rivela ? , 

onoHxuxY (ro^ra/y.) ' ' * 

“ The same—the same— 

Letters four do form his uaiue.*' 

NOBTH. 

O, don’t bother ua with the Coelmey to-mg^t. - Leave .him to Z.—All in 
good time. 

XICK&klU 

Where is the General ? - 

troatn;.. 

Why, I had not heard from him fit? aomotime, but ye’Q find him taking up 
India at last in our next Number. I boli^^ he’s at his box in Surrey at pre¬ 
sent- ■' - ^ r■ -v 

* TipK!.£il. ' 

By the way, Hogg, of bc^^s, wha| th^ deuce is the meaning of this 
new doing? I per^ye aoadVfefWi^e^ about my deaf Altri^ ill the news* 
papers, why, do you reaHy mea|i ,to tei the'-Cottake ? impossible'! 

,P«ad)le—f^bable—fec^'Mr 05 cJ^ar, and what no? But I had fiWfot- 

ten,—a laUg time sine® ye were up Ymyow. To ate the bUsiheBs ftrlhis— 
r have that grfut nuMkle fii^ oT ih® Duke's nov, ph th? other fide qf the wa- 
hh>htben^,gnd tbi^ a a very shod and 1 maun be there 
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ilka day early and Lite in the simnier«tiine, audit’s juat past a* telling theut* 
convenience of keeping house at Altriye^ and tramp, trami^ng there* B^des, 
what’s the use of Iwving the twa houses on mjr haunds f 1 ^pect a braw rent 
I can tell you. 

O»0UEftT¥> 

Why, let me sec, {re^in^.') “ Accommodation for four or live Sportsmen 
and their domestics."*—This sounds well* 

sooa* 

Ay, there’s tlie Misti^m’s chaumber, hhd the baims’ room, and the tWay 
box-oeds i’ the drawing-roo m* *hd fhe lasses^ hdl, and the crib in the timica, 
and the l^,owcr the gig* What wad ye hae. Sir Morion t 

OnOJtEftTT* 

Me ? iw 1 t‘m like yonrselC H^g—I can tieep anywhere. . 

MuiniON* 

And the use of thk libbasy," Ho^ !—1 see you have put that bait on 
your hook too.'—Pray, how many nooks nave you ? 

Hooa* 

I’ve ane o’ the best collections in the parish now, Mr Secretary. I have, let 
me sec, I have the Mountain Bard^ that’s ane; the Forest Minetcel, thai'a 
tway ; the Pilgrims, that's three } the Branwi, that’s tway volumes, five in a* 
—the Maudor, sax ; the Wake, seven; (I have tway copies o’ her,)—the 
Brownie, nine; the Perite o’' Man, twall: the Perils o’ Woman, fifeteen ; the 
Evening Talcs, seventeen ; the‘Confessions o’ a Justified Sinner, achteen ; 
Queen Hynde, nineteen ; Ho{^ bb Sheep—that's the score—and they's a’ my 
ain warks, forbye pamphlets and periodicals, the Spy amang them—and thb 
Jubilee—dear me, I dmna mind half o' them—and thtm, there's maist a’ the 
Sherra’s beuks, baith verse and ^ose, kent and suspeckit—and there’s Gray's 
works—I mean James Gray,—*nd the ither Gray too, I have his El^y—and 
Wordsworth’s Ballants—and WilHson Olatw—and Tannahill—end Shakes., 
peare—maist feck o’ him however^and AQati Cunningham—and the Bettter- 
side Bard—and Milton’s Paradis®—and the Jacobite Belies—^deil's i' me, I 
hippit them clean—and Ballantyneon Slddons—^-and George Thomson’s sangs 
complete—and Byron—a hantte o' him, man—and a ^eat bUn^e of Bine and 
Yellow, and Quatterlys, and Blackrtoo^, a’ throughitner—What wad yei hae ? 
is nac diet a braw Leebrary ? 

I sit corrected—and so, I ain sure, does Sir Morgan. You also, I think, 
mention that the situation is “ the very best tliat can be met with for ang¬ 
ling."—Is not this rather WId ? 

, HOGO. 

Come out, and try yoai^. (Md, man, ye’re no the lengtli of a kail-yard 
frae bonny yartow-;->*nd Saiat Ma^s Loch's within less «ian half a mile— 
and there s the Craig-Douglas Burn, too, a noble trouter.—What wad folk 
luck for ? 

Well, James, I highly approve of your prudence in letting the cottage. 
And Tickler, my dear fellow^ say now don't you think we might e’en do worse 
than become the Shepherd’s tenants oursdves? What say you, Mullion?— 
You, Sir Morgan?— . 

TtCKtSa. 

Oft’. 

MVI.110V. 

Ditto. ' 

OSOHERTY. ■ ' 

Do you board the tenants, too, Hogg?—And, by the bye, what's the rent? 

HOGG.' 

Ha ! ha! ha 1—Rent frae ybu; toy lad^^Ns, na, CAptaSn—Ye*8 be 
Welcome to Mobtbenger, but deil & fit itiW-AltHkb.' CUtht^ iirikes One.) 

I am an older man than Mr Cockburn—and, in ahbrt, *tis tiibe to be Kointr. 
Mullion, you'll settle the bill.—^^Good night. 

{Exewni North mul Ti:cKx.E'B. JlfoRenf Cceteri.) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


Hie Histoiy of tli« Dominion of 
Arabs, in ^ain, founded upon a conRpa> 
rifon of the Anfoic MSS. in the Eseuriai, 
vritb the Spanish Chronicles, is about to 
be translated from the Freni^. 

A, Journey through various Parts of 
Europe, in tbe Years ISIR iBld, 1820, 
and 1881; with .Notes, Ciassical and 
Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven 
Dahes of the House of Medici, and the 
different DynasUea of tbe Kin^ of N«> 
plea. By Thomas Pennington, A. M. 
Rector of Ihorley, Herts, late Fellourof 
Clare«Hall, Cambridge. 

Celebrated TViais, and Remmlable 
Cases of CriminalJurispradettce; being 
a popular Account of estiaordinaiy cases 
of Crime and Poniriunent which have 
oceurred during the last Four Hundred 
Tears, in tbe United Kingdom, and in the 
rest of Europe and America, from Lord 
Cobham, in 1418, to John Thurtefl and 
Henry Fauotleroy, in 1324). Collected 
and transited from the most authentic 
sources in tbe Eagiisb, German, anA 
Ftench languages. 

A Manuel of Oassical Bic^aphy. By 
Joseph William Moss, will soon appear. 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with 
a Prefotory Essay, and Historical N^otes. 
With outihie Illustrations, 

An Inquiry into tbe Elective Rights Of 
the Freeriders of the Corporate Coun¬ 
ties, togedier with a Report of the Pro- 
codings before the Committee on the 
last Election cA the County of Warwick. 
By U. Corbett, Esq. barrister at law, 
Robert Emmett, or tbe Resources of 
Ireland, is in the press. 

. The Remains of Henry Kirko While, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and^n 
Account of his Life. By Robert 
Esq. complete in L vol. 24)mo, boards. 
With Portfiut* engraved Htla, and Vig^ 
nettes, is about toappimr. 

Travels through Rusria in Eurqpei Si¬ 
beria, Poland, Au^ria, Bohemia, Suony, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany; 
vrith a Portrait of Um author, and otiier 
Piaten By James Kolimm, R.N. K. W. 

The Historical and litetary Tqur of 
a Foreigner in England and Scotland, 
whh Anecdotes of c^ebirated PerBona. 
visited. tbe anriior, ini^big most of 
the literati of both, cmiutriaib in 2 vole* 
Bvo, is mepeeted to app^ iqieedUy. 
Nearly ready for pttbli0irion,the XHable 
I Ihploinat, par unAnebn Minietre. . 


The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist; exhibiting the actual Con^ 
struction and Praetied Uses of all Ma- 
ehiuety and Implements at present used 
in the ManoTactories of Ore^ Britain, 
with the real processes in per¬ 

fecting the us^l arts and ^pponal ma- 
nu&ctures of every deseripHoh. By John 
Nicholson, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Further Obsefl^ons on the Trimt. 
m<mt of the Lateral or Serpentine Curva. 
ture of tlie Spine. By John Shaw, Sur¬ 
geon and Lectureroft Anatomy, will soon 
appear. 

Songs of a Strainer, are announced by 
Louisa Stewart Gastello. 

In the press, Observations on the Iaw 
and XViUey of Joint Stock' Companies. 
By H. Beilendeu Kerr, Esq. F. R. S., of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Popular View of tbe Actual State of 
the EngUsh Laws of Property, with some 
suggpsrions for a Code. By James Hum¬ 
phreys, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. will soon 

ppp^. ^ 

'Anselmo; a Tale of Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Ncapolitau Life, from 1789 
CO 1809. By A. Vieusseux, author of 
Italy and the Italians, 

Mr Nichols’s Collection of “ Hie Pro- 
gresses, FroceiMions, and Public Enter, 
tainmenttof King James the Pirst,” will 
contain (by the Mnd communications of 
numerous, litmry friends) many interest- 
It^ partiOUlacs, never befwe published, 
of the King’s welcome reception in va- 
riouuCorpomtion Towns, and of his En- 
teil»inh>emtin:tbelio!qiitable mansions of 
the Nobftityi-andf-'Gentry, whom he 'ho- 
noured'hy his 'visits. Complete Copies 
are also re-printed of several Tracts of 
■ extreme rarity, not to be sepaiptely ob¬ 
tained, but at an. enormous expense; 
amongst which are all tbe Masques at 
Cou^.Altrii^ the twun^two years of 
that Monarch's veign, including 

those peHfonnedl^ tbe Gentlemen of the 
Inns of Goart^ and as many of the ^ Lon¬ 
don Pageants'* of tlie period as can be 
met wito. lllu^ted by Historical, To- 
p^[taphk!al, l^ographieri, and Bibliogra¬ 
phical Not^ coUeeted during the Re- 
,searches of not less than half a century. 
Thta Work is printed umformly with the 
. Proj^esMS of Queen Elizriiethand 
sriU form three handsome volumes, to be 
pubHdied periodically in separate Por¬ 
tions, to commeut e on tlie 1st Of June. 





Worki Preparing.for Publication. <*25 


Obaervations on aome Dialects in the 
West of England; particularly Sotnerset* 
Shire, W’ith a Glossary of Words now in 
use there. By Janies Jennings. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, .the Lord of Olfa- 
ley, and Ivord Deputy of Ireland, a ro. 
in a tire of the Sixteenth Century. 

Going Too Far, a Tale for all agea. 

.Shortly will be published, To-Day in 
Ireland ; a Series ol" Tales; consisting of 
the Carders, Connemara, and Old and 
New Light. 

In the press, the Magistrate; or, Ses¬ 
sions and Folice Hevievv, Critical, Ila> 
tnctfous, and Instmclirc, will be publish¬ 
ed on the ist of May, and eontinued 
monthly. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the 
Repair of Parisli Churches. 1 voL 8vo, 
with twelve Plates. 

Ancient Painrings and Mosaic disco¬ 
vered at Pompeii. By John Guldicutt, 
architect, in four parts, imperial octavo. 
Proof Impressions in quarto. 

On the Eeligions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the' Piiilo- 
eophical. By W. Mttford, Esq. 

A Gentleman of distinguished talent, 
long resident in Italy, is ifAout to poldisb 
the result of bis observatiims among the 
higher orders there, under the title of the 
“ English in Italy," The Work is to 
extend to 3 volumes, and ta be ready in 
April, • . 

A new and splendid edition of that 
most curious and extraordinary volume, 
the Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, with four Coloured Copperplates, 
and sixty singular Hierogiyphical Illus¬ 
trations, dcidj^ed by the erudite Mem. 
hers of the Mercorii, from manuscripts 
purchased at an enormous expence, and 
engraved by eminent artistit, will be ready 
for delivery in the ensuing month. 

A new Work of considerable Interest, 
from the pen of Mr Taylor of Oogm>, with 
a Plate on steel, from Cofhould’s design. 
Foolscap 8vo, 

In two elegant post Svo yole.^ Novem¬ 
ber Nights, a Series of Tates, by the an- 
thor of the Innkeeper’s AU>um, Warre- 
nta, &c. &c. ' 

The ^worthy and talented author of 
Tales from Switaeriand, has in the press 
a Tale of considerable pathos, called the 
Shepherdess of the Mountains, intersper¬ 
sed with poetry. The pencil of Mr Cor- 
hoiild is secured to embellish Uie volume. 

lu the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lislted, in 1 voL Svo, the Bookof Koucon- 
formity, in which the Churches of Dissent 
are vindicated from the Calumnious Mis¬ 
representations of their Catholic tmd 
Protestant Tradiiccrs. 

Vor, XVII. 


Messrs Boosey and Sons wilt very 
shortly have ready for sale, Retsch's 
Origins] Designs to the Fight of the Dra¬ 
gon, by Schiller, with the German trans¬ 
lation of the Poem, on fine paper. 

Barclay's Apology for the’Quakers, a 
New Edition, with Notes, Marginal Ile- 
ferences, Kcc. Svo. 

Belsiiam's (Miss E.) Introductory 
Catechism to Murray's Grammar, Idmo. 

Common Place Book of Epigrams, 
Simo. 

Common Place Book-of Anecdote^ 
Sl-mo. 

Garry’s Treatise on Persjiective for the 
use of ik-liools, with 16 Engravings, l»mo. 

Jones’ ContiBuation to U ume and Smot- 
let’s England- 3 vols. Svo. 

Martin’s Carpenter’s, Joiner’s, and Ca¬ 
binet-Maker’s Pfflcticul Guide. 31) En¬ 
gravings, royal Svo. 

X’iiicipjcb of Modern Horsemanship for 
Gcutlvioen, with 31 Engrwings, royal 
Svo, 

Priestley’s Lectures on History, a New 
Edition, including all the additions in the 
Phitadelphia Editions, also niuneroua 
Notes and lllostratioas, by J. T. Butt, 
Esq. 

^le’s Translation of Alkoran of Maho¬ 
met, with several Hundred Readings from 
Savaty; Notes and a New Index, Edited 
by l>aveiiport. 2 vols. Svo. 

The Rev. Dr Nates, Begins Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, is preparing for publication, Me¬ 
moirs of the Life and Administration of 
the Bight lion. Wm. Cecil, Lord Btr- 
leigh, Lord High Treasurer of England 
in the reign of Queen F.lizabetli, witli 
extracts from his private and official cor¬ 
respondence and other papers not pre¬ 
viously investigated. When it is re¬ 
membered that, to this great statesman, 
almost every question of government was 
r^Tcd during the long and biilHant 
of Elizabeth, and that he, in conse¬ 
quence, virtually directed moat of tli« 
leading measures oftliat important period, 
there can he little doubt, hut that hia his¬ 
tory, when fully developed, task which 
lias never before been attempted,) tlic 
aid of his exceedingly numerous and valu¬ 
able manuscripts, will be found one of the 
most interesting subjects of contempla¬ 
tion that could be selected, especially 
when historically considered. The work 
is intended to form 8 v«ds; in Quarto, and 
to be accompanied by a portrait and other 
engravings by the drst artists. 

A new Octavo Edition of Gostling’a 
Walk in and about the City of Canter¬ 
bury embellished with plates, and edit¬ 
ed by the Rev. John Metcalfe, M.A, 

4 M 
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Principles of Modern Uorsemansblp 
for Ladies. 30 Engravinf(s, r«^ 8vo. 

Mr Phillip*! author of “ Pomarlum Bri> 
tannienm,’* and other works, has just 
committed to the Press his new volume 
on wluch he has been so long engaged, 
entitled “ Floral Emblems,” contairt* 
ing, together with a complete account 
of the most beautiful picturesque devices 
employed in ancient and modern times, 
by the most celebrated painters and poets, 
a grammar of tbe language, whereby, in 
the most pleasing manner, ideas otay be 
communicated, or events recorded, under 
semblances the most fandful that can he 
applied to the purposes of amusement or 
of decoration. TJie poetical passages, la 
which a specliic character is given jlo Urn 
different flowers, are selected from the 
best writers of all ages, and the plates, 
which present n variety of entirely new 
and delicate associations, have been de» 
signed and executed by the author. ' 

The Works of James Armitiius* D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden. Tmoslated from tbe 
Iiatin by James Nichols, author of ** Cal¬ 
vinism and Arminianistn Compared in 
their Principles and Temlency.” Vol. 1. 

Shortly will be published, tbe «i.xth 
(piarto volume of Dr Lingard's History 
of England, wliich will contain the reigns 
of James and Cliaries 1. 

A catalogue Uaismni of a most splen¬ 
did collection of Oil Paintings and Miniai. 
tures, comprising upwards of flve hundred 
articles, is now preparing for publication. 
Tiie intended produetiuiS' we are given 
to understand, will comprise Biographicui 
Sketches and .Anecdotic matter relating 
to the several Characters wlio constitute 
this grand assortment, consisting of cele¬ 
brated Individuals of every European 
Country. Jt is also the intention of the 
possessor to exhibit the whole to the pub¬ 
lic, which will necessarily prove %-Jf|r}' 
rich treat to the amateurs in tl 
proaching Spring. 

The lovers of the arts will soon be 
gratifled by tbe appearance of a Transls- 
tioii of the History of the Life and Works 


of Rapliael, from the French of Mr Qna- 
termere dcQuincy, accompanied by copious 
additions in the form of Notes, and pre¬ 
ceded by a History of the Progress of 
Painting in Italy, from the time of Cima- 
bue until the era of the divine Raphael. 

A volume uill shortly appear concern¬ 
ing the Astronomy of the Egyptians par¬ 
ticularly referring to the celebrated circu¬ 
lar Zodiar, discovered at Denderah and 
which was subseqiiensly conveyed to 
Paris. 

In the press, and to bo published in 
one vot. Svo, Sermons, Expositions, and 
Addresses at the Holy Communion. By 
the late Rev, Alex. Waugh, A.M. Minis¬ 
ter of the Scots Church in Miles Lane, 
London. A short Memoir of the Author 
will be prefixed. •, 

Dc P. M. Latlimu has in tlio press, an 
.Account of tim disease lately prevalent at 
the General Penitentiary. Svo. 

In the press, an Exercise Book, to ac¬ 
company Zumpts* Latin Grammar, by 
the Rev, John Kenrick. 

In the press, the 2d Edition, consider¬ 
ably enlarged. A Treatise on Cancer, 
exliiNting a successful method of treat¬ 
ing that disease in the Occult stage, and 
also the most eiheient method yet known 
of treating it in the open stage.. By Wil¬ 
liam Farr, Member of the Royal College 
of Singeons, London, &c. &c. 

Professor Zumpt of Berlin, author of 
the Latin Grammar, is about to publish a 
new »lition of (Quintus Curcius in 2 vols. 
Svo. Ttie first volume will eontain tite 
text, for which the Professor has u.sed 
thirteen MSS. rot hitherto collected; 
the second, the Comment^, in which the 
Latinity of Curtins unll be vindicated, and 
tbe meaning very fully illustrated. 

Deafness and Diseases of the Ear*.—• 
A New end Monthly Work called the 

Aurist,” edited Iqf Mr Wright, Surgeon 
Aurist to her late Majesty Queen Char¬ 
lotte, is iu the press, and wilt he imme¬ 
diately pohlishe^ 'fbisstkbjeet, so seldom 
treat^ on, will be peculiarly-interesting 
to the. public. 


EDINBURail. 


Hie widow oLtUe Tate Mr John Bell 
is about to publiab hia Observationa on 
Italy, made principally during his stay 
at Florence, illustrated-tvith. Engravings 
from his own Drawing*. 

Memoirs of William Veitch, Minister 
of Dumfrie*, and George Biyssoti, Mer¬ 
chant in Edinburgh, written by^bem- 
^^-ielves; wUh’other Narratives iilustra. 

8'«T ^ 


five of the History Of Scotland, from the 
Kestomtion to the Revolution. To which 
are added an Appendix and Notes. In 
one volume Svo. 

■ Outlines of Geography, By the Rev. 
William Andrew. 12s. 

A New Edition of Brown’s Logarithms 
is.in the press, to be carefully revised 
utid corrected througbout. 
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Mr Lizars, surgeon, author of the Sys¬ 
tem of tlte Anatomical Plates, has an. 
nouiiced for publication an account of his 
buccessfui operations for the removal of 
enlarged Ovaria fmin the Female Abdo- 
men. In one of tlicse cases, tlie abdo¬ 
minal cavity from the storruin to the os 
pubis was laid open, and an Ovarium ex¬ 
tracted, which measures eleven inches 
long, by seven and a half broad, and 
weighs upwards of five pounds. The 
Work is to be in demytolio, and to be 
accompanied with four Plates, coloured 
after nature. The first showing the si- 
tuation and appearance of the Viscera and 
enlarged Ovarium, during the operation. 
Second, the extent and appearauce of the 
wound when healedi Third, fitmt view 
of the Ovarium, the natural size. Fourth, 
lateral view of tlie Ovarium, the natural 
size. 

IVeparing for publication, a Kew Edi¬ 
tion of Lord Stair’s Institutions of the 
l.a\v of Scotland, with copious Additions 
and Illustrations. By George Brodfe, 
Esq. Advocate^ The first part of tliis 
work will be published in November 
next, and the following part in tlic course 
of the Summer Session 1826. 

Mr Pi'ter Buchan, of Peterhead, is pre¬ 
paring for publicatiou, Gleanings of Scot¬ 
tish, English, and Irish Scarce Old Bal¬ 
lads, chiefly Tragical and Historical ^ 
many of tliem connected with the locaii- 


«3r. 

tics of Aberdeenshire, and to be found in 
no other Collectlou. With Explanatoiy 
Notes. A good many of the Ballads 
have been taken down by the Editor 
from the mouths of very old Women. 

A Translation of Dr Gall’s work on 
Phrenology; to be published in Parts, 
price 4s. each. The first part wiil be 
ready in .Tuiy. * 

The Common-place Book of Anec¬ 
dotes, 

Mr Fraser has announced a Work, in 
three volumes, large 8vo, to be publidied 
by subscription, price to subscribers, two 
Gutndks, entitled Kiliiim; or Portraits, 
Pictures, and Lyrics, with Relics, Me¬ 
moirs, and Tracts, illustrative of national 
Principle and Cliamcter, Civil and Rural 
Economy. Antiquities, l^iguage, An¬ 
cient Poetry and Music of the High¬ 
lands and Isles of Scotland. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
the year JS21, necart^ ready. 

• hlr Chambers. Author of V Traditions 
of Ediuburgli,'’ &c., is engaged in ma- 
king a collection of the Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, which he designs to illus¬ 
trate with Historical and Traditionary 
Notices. 

A Third Edition of “ IVaditions of 
Edinburgh,” No. I.; and a Second Edi¬ 
tion of No. II., together with No. IV. 
of the same work, are preparing. 
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AOnicrCTCRE.' 

festimonies in Favour of Salt as a 
Manure, and a Condiment for Horses, 
Cows, and Sheep. By the Rev. B. De¬ 
ere. 8vo. 6s, 

Part VIII. of Chambers’ Civil Ardii- 
tecturc. Price Ss. 

Part X. of Pugin’s Public Buildings 
of London. This number cumpietes the 
first volume of the work, which nwy 
now be had in bds. Price L.S, 13s, 6d. 

Designs for Sepulchral Monuments, 
Tombs, Mural ’Tablets, &c. By George 
Maiiphant I'hirty^sixlargequarto Plates, 
Price L. 1,1s. 

Chambers' (ISr William^ Civil Archi¬ 
tecture. By Joseph Gwtit, architect. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, with ^ beautiful 
Engravings, L.4^ 4s. . 

aiauoGiiAruy. 

Longman & Co.’s Catalase of Old 
Books, Part HI. for 1824-35. 


Booscy and Sons’ French Catalogue, 
1825; also their .Germau Catalogue, 
1625; containing a variety of editions of 
the best autbui-s,—Pisys, Old German 
•Poetry, &c. 

The public are respectfully in- 
formed, the prices of most of the books 
ill these catalogues are from 15 to 25 
per cent, lower tlian the prices of their 
last i>atalogue8. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By W'. 
Gilpin, A. M., with an Introductory Es¬ 
say, by tlie Rev. £. Irving. 12ino. 3s. 

Memoirs of the I/ife of J. P Kemble, 
Esq- By J. Boaden, Esq. .2 vols. 8io, 
L.J, 8s. 

• Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By George 
Cavendish. With Notes and Illustra¬ 
tions. By J. W. Sioger, Esq, 2 vols, 
8vo, L.1,10s. 

Life of Frederick Schiller j with an 
Examination of his Works. 10s. 6d- 
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UiHry of Heury Tion^co, CiiapUiin in 
the Koyal N'avy in 1675-9. ^vo. 

Memoirs or tlic Cuniitess d« Geiilis, 

2 vols. Svo. 18«. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. KiigHsh, 

12s. 

r.iiEjfisrRV. 

Practiciil Cliemical Mineraiogy* in* 
tended as u Companion to the “ Portable 
Mirieralogiral Catiiiiet." By Fredericic 
Joyce, Operative Cliemist. 9i, 

BfifCATION. 

A Sbort and Easy Introduction to He¬ 
raldry, in two Parts, compiled from the 
most approved Authorities. By Hugh 
Clark. 13s. 

Farts I. II. and III. of 1‘opular Mo- 
deru Geography, being a Description of 
the various Kingdoms of the World, The 
whole iltusti ated with an Atlas of thirty- 
six Maps. To be completed in twenty- 
five Parts, publislied monthly or oftener, 
forming one bandsunic octavo volume. 
By Alexander Jumieson. 

I'INE ART.S. 

Part VI. of Views on tbe Iliiiue, m 
Belginm, end Holland. By Captain Bat¬ 
ty, of the Grenadier Guards, F. 11. S. 
Imperial 8vo, price 128. i royal 4to, proofs 
8s. i royal 4to, proofs on India paper, 
1.-1, 11$. 6d.; proofs and etchings, Ij. 2, 
2s. 

Views in Wales, from Drawings by 
Captain Butty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F. B. & These Views are printed uni¬ 
formly with the “ European Sceneiy.” 
Imperial Svo, price L.2,2s. boards; royal 
4to, proofs, 1 a 4.<i.; India proofs, L-6, 
6s.; India proofs and etchings, L.8, Bs. 

A Lithographic Drawing of the Rait- 
Ruttd from Hetton Colliery to the Rit^r 
Wear. A de.«criptton of the Kail-Road 
is given with the Drawing. 5s. 

A lithographic Sketch ef the North 
Bunk of the Thames, from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, sliowing the 
proposed Quay and some other Improve¬ 
ments, suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Treiicli. To w*hich are annexed, a Sur¬ 
vey of that part of the River, and a Pro¬ 
spectus of the proposed Plan. 10 plates. 
L.2, 10s. 

A Print of Lord Byron, beautifully 
executed in Lithography, from a Sketch 
made from the Life at Missolonghi, six 
weeks before his Lordship's death. 

Etchings, By D. WiU(ie,R.iL Folio, 
L.2, 2s. 

Pi(iJ VI. of Hakewill's Pietnresque 
Tour of Jamaica; containing Holland’ 
Estate, the Property of G.' W, Teylor, 
Esq. M. P. i Witjiey Estate, the Pro¬ 
perty of Viscount Dudley and. Wand,—• 
Iron Bridge, Spanisli Town, will be pub- 
lisbc^^ the Ist of Muy. 


A Portrait of William Cobbetr, Esq. 
‘n>is whole-length Portrait is engraved, by 
Permission, from a large and beautiiiil 
Chalk Drawing in tbe possession of Mi 
Cobbett. 2$. and ds. 6d. 

IIISTOllT. 

An Historical Outline of tbe Greek 
Revolution, 5a. 6d. 

Journals of the sieges of the Madras 
Army in the years 1817,181^ and 1819, 
by Edward T^ike, Lieutenant of the Ho¬ 
nourable East Ihdki Company’s 31adras 
Engineers. 

Guldsmith’s History of England, with 
a Continuation to the Accession of 
Oeoigc 1V. By W. Jones, 6 vols. 8vo, 
483. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1600. 
Svo, L. 1. 

Ilistory of the Expedition to Rus.siu, 
undertaken by ^apoleon in 1812. By 
General Count Begur. 2 vola. 8vo, 
I..1, 10s. 

LAW. 

A Jjetter to the Lord Chancellor, on 
the Necessity and Practicability of Form¬ 
ing a Code of the I.awb of England. By 
Crofton Uniacke, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Barristcr-at-luw, 3s. 

A Collection of Acts and Rerords oi 
Parliament, .with Reports of Cases ar¬ 
gued and determined in the Courts of 
Iaw and Equity, respecting Titlu-s. By 
Sir Henry Gwiilim, Ku%bt, late one of 
bis Majesty’s Judges of tbe Supreme 
Court at Madras. The second edition. 
By Cliarles Ellis, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. .£3, 13s, 6<1. 

The Present Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in England, omitting the Repeal¬ 
ed Clauses In tbe Statutes; with Expla¬ 
natory Notes. Forms, and a copious 
Index. By a Barrister. 12ino, 3iL 
MEDICINE AND .•SURGEAY. 

A Compendious System of Midwifery, 
chiefly designed to facilitate the inquiries 
of those who may be pursuing this branch 
of study; illustrated by occasional cases. 
By W. P. Dewees, M.D. 8vo. 

Kennedy’s Instructions to Motliers 
and Nurses in tbe Management of Cliil- 
dren. 12mo, Ts, 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William 
Thomas Biande, Esq. Svo, 14s. 

MISCELLAMEOVS. 

Cokmel Berkeley and his Priends; a 
Sketch M Life. 3 Vbis. 18s. 

No. I. A TVue History of the Protes¬ 
tant “ Reformation,” in England ooA 
Ireland. In reply to William Cobbett, 
by a Protestant, 'fo be continued month¬ 
ly. 3d. 

A De«;riptiou of tbe Faults or Dykes 
of the Mineral Basin of South Wales. By 
George Overton, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
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The Real Grievance of the Irish Pea- 
saiitry. By a Clergyman who has been 
fur years a resident Incambent in the 
^uili of Ireland. 3s. 6d. 

'J'he Proceedings of the Catholic As¬ 
sociation in Dublin, from May 13, 1833, 
to Feb. 11, 1833. Ss. 6d. 

The Wine question considered, &c. 8cc. 
in reference to Portugal By a Portu¬ 
guese. 

Art ItKiuiry into the Studies and Dis¬ 
cipline adopted in the Two English Uut- 
\ ersities as preparatory to Holy Orders 
itt the Kstablislied Church. By a Gra¬ 
duate.-2s. 

An Inquiry into the Present Mtxle of 
landing hlorey on Pledge, and of Cliat 
proposed by the E(}uUable Loan Bank 
('oinpany. By a Retired Pawnbroker. 
!?. 6d. 

Ct'tholic Miracles.—To which is add¬ 
ed, a Reply to (jubbett's Defence of Ca- 
tiiolicisin, and Libel on the Hetbrnaation. 
Ss. tis. 

A Detection of the Love Letters late¬ 
ly attributed, in Hugh Campbell's Work, 
to Mary Queen of Scots, wherein his 
plagiarisms are proved, and his hctlons 
fived. 

A Sketch of the pccumary Transac¬ 
tions of Palmer and ('o. of Hydrabad. 

6d. 

I’art 1. of the Connoisseur's Reperto- 
rium ; or, a Universal Historical Record 
of Artists and of tlieir works. By Tho¬ 
mas Dodd. 7s. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Household, and the Re¬ 
gulation of their Conduct in tlie various 
relations and duties of married life. By 
IVIrs William Purkes. 13s. 

The Annual Army List for 1833, with 
an Index. 

Observations on a General Iron Bail- 
Way, or Land Steam-Conveyance ; to 
supersede the necessity of horses in alt 
imblic vehicles. By Thomas Gray. With 
maps and plates. 

Letters On the State of Ireland ; ad¬ 
dressed by J. K, L. to a friend in Eng^ 
land. 8s. 

Remarks on the Scotch Judicature 
Bill, with some'account Of the Practice 
of the Court of Session. By T. C* Gel- 
dart, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister*nt- 
Law. 2s. 

A Letter addressed to the Eight Plon. 
the Earl of lavei-pool, K.O. 6c. Presi¬ 
dent of the Shipowners’ Society, on the 
Build and Admeasurement for Tonnage 
of Merchant Ships. 

Considerations on the Gatnel.>aws. By 
Edvvatd Lord Sufheld. 
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Principles of Politiiat Economy and 
Population, including an Examination of 
Mr Malthns’s Essays on those subjects. 
By Joliu M'Inison. 

Theatre of the Creeks; containtng, iu 
a compendious form, a great Body of In¬ 
formation relative to the Rise, Progress, 
and Exhibition of the Greek Drama; 
with an Account of Dramatic Writers, 
from Thespis to Menander i To which i^ 
added, a Chronology and an Appendix, 
containing Critical Remarks by Porsou, 
Eltitsley, and others. Bvo, lUs. tkl. 

■ HOVELS AN’B tales. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling. By the 
Author of Zeal and Experience. 3 vols. 
13mo, L.1, 1. 

Tremaine; or, the Man of Reiinenumt, 

3 vols. post 8ro, I.. 1, tls. 6d. 

FitxaHeync of Beikeley; a Romance 
of the present times; full of facts, fancies, 
and rccoUectioi.s, tritils, and tales, and 
stran^ie conceits. By Bernard Black- 
mantle, Author of the English Spy, &c. 
&c. 2 vola> 13s. 

Apology for the Tmvellers’ Club; or. 
Anecdotes of Monkeys. 3$. Cd. 

Gaieties and Gravities, a Series of 
Essays, comic talcs, and fugitive vaga- 
rie«g now first colJected. By one of the 
Authors of the “ Rejected Addressej." 
3 vols, post 8vo, L. I, 7s. 

A Day in Stow'e Gardens ; a collection 
of Tales on the plan of Uic Decameron. 
9s. 

Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of 
Boston. By the Author of “ The Pilot,” 
** Spy,” &c. ike. 3 vols. I-l, Is. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland. 10s. 6d. 

The Highlanders, a Talc. By the 
Antlior of “ The Hermit in I.,oudoit,” 
** Hermit Abroad," &c. 3 vols. L.l, 1$. 

Juliana Oakeiy, a Tate. By Mrs Slier- 
wood. Author of “ Little Henry and hia 
Bearer,” &c. 2s. (id. « 

The Italian Novelists: with Notes. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4? vols. 8vo, 
L.3, 3s. 

Tales of Ardennes. By Derwent Con¬ 
way, Small 8vo, 8s, 

Odd Moments, or Time Beguiled. 
l3mo. 6s. 

Abduction; or, the Adventures of Ma¬ 
jor Surney. 3 vols. 8vo, L. I, Is. 
POETUy. 

The Moor; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By Lord Porcbester. 

The Bar; with Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, Barristers, &c, &c. A Poem, 
with Notes. 3s. 6d. 

The Poet's Pilgrimage; an Allegorical 
Poem ; iu Four Cantos. By J. Payne 
Collier, tio, 8s. 
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poems on Various Subjects* chiefly 
Theatrical, with a Life of the Author. 
By Wm. Thevr. 5s. 

Cadijal); or, the Black Palace, a Tra¬ 
gedy. By Mrs Jainicfon. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Lady Surah Robinson. 

'Die Poetical Pragments of Kicliard 
Baxter, Author of Saint’s £verl« sting 
Rest. l8mo, with finely engraved Por¬ 
trait, 4s. 6d. 

Poetical Scrap Book. 24mo, 4s. 

Select Poets of Great Britain: with 
Critical H^otices. By W. Hazlitt. 15s. 

Odea and Addresses to Great X^eople. 
Foolscap 8vu, 5s. 6d. 

Final Appeal to the Literary Public, 
relative to I*ope, in reply to Mr Roscoe. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo, 7s, 

Vision ot Hades, and other Puetiis. 
Foolscap 8vo, Cs. 

TOPOCaAPHY. 

The Topogiuphical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom, including accurate De¬ 
scriptions of the Counties, Districts, Pa. 
rishes. Cities, Boroughs, Villages, &c. in 
Kiiglaud, Wales, .Scotland, and Ireland, 
derived from ofliciul and other authentic 
modem sources. By Benj. Pitts Capper, 
F.sq. of the isccretai-y of State’s Office. 
Revised to Michaelmas 1824, and Ulus- 
trated with fifty Maps of the Counties, 
&C. in a very IdJ’ge volume, 8vo, price 
30s. in extra boards. 

Report on the Soil and Mineral Pro¬ 
ductions of Chili, being an extract from 
the Work of the Abbe Don J. Ignatius 
Molina, originally published in Italian. 
Is. 6d. 

»nEOLOoy. , 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. James Bennett of Rotlier- 
ham. 3 vols. L.1, 16s. 

Sclentia BibItea; containing the Kew 
Testament In tlie Original Tongue, with 
the authorized English Version, and a 
copious aud original Collection of Paral¬ 
lel Passages, printed in words at length. 
‘Die whole so arranged as to illnstmte 
and confirm the severid chiuses 6f each 
Verse; with the various Readings and 
the Chronology. 3 vols. 6vO, L>.3, bds.; 
large pa{>cr, 1^5, bds. 


lMsv/ 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or. Anec¬ 
dotes of the Church of Rome, the Re¬ 
formed Churches, and distiiigatslicd Sects 
and Sectaries of the Christian Religion 
in ull Ages; collected in the Public li¬ 
braries .of Italy, France, and England. 
By a Member of the University of 'Ox¬ 
ford. 3 vois. L.l, Is. 

The Man of Sin hi a Decline, accord- 
ing to the Prophecy of St Paul. By the 
R«v. J. Nicholson, A.M, Curate ot Great 
I’ftxton. 

A Sermon, ou the Death of Joseph 
Cotton, Esq. preached in the Parish 
Church of Layton, on Sunday, (he 6th 
February, J825. 

Part Ill. of Sermons, and Plans of 
Sermons, on many of the most important 
Texts of Holy i^Tipture. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson. 8vo, 6s. bds. 

VOYAGES ANT) TRAVELS. 

Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens; a 
new edition, with considerable additions. 
Part 1. 68. To be completed in forty 
Parts. 

Notes On Mexico, accompanied by an 
Historical Sketch of tlie Revolution, and 
Ttanslatiofl of Offieiid Report on the pre¬ 
sent State of that Country. By J. R. Poin¬ 
sett. 8v'0, 128. 

Amlysls of tlie Modem London Ball 
Room. Post 8vo, Ts. 6d. bds. 

' Part 1. of A Picturesque Tour of the 
Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in India; 
containing highly-finished and coloured 
Engravings of the most remarkable Ob¬ 
jects and mugiiificcnc Scenery on thoae 
Rivers, from Drawings taken on the 
Spot; with Illustrations Historical and 
piescriptive. By Lieur..-Co]onel Forrest. 
Each Part will contain four Views; be¬ 
sides wliicb, seveml Vignettes and a Map 
will be given. To be completed in six 
I^rts. 

Journal of a Residence and Travel.8 in 
Colombia, during the Years 1823 and 
1824. By Captain Charles Stuart (kicli- 
rane of the Royal Navy. 2 vol. 8vo, 
L.1, 10s. 

Totbam’s Ornaments. Parts I. and 11. 
folio, 4s. each. To be completed in 
twenty-one Parts. 


Monthly List of New rublicatrom 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Palms: The City of tlie 
Plague: and Other Poems. By John 
Wilson. A New EdUimu 0 vols. post 
8vo, 1*1, Is. 

Babington, a Tri^dy. By T. Double¬ 
day, author of “ The Italian Wife,” &c, 
8vo, 4'S, 6(1. 

^ An Essay On the State of the Soul af¬ 
ter Death. 8d. stitched. 


A Report Of the Trial of Mr Hionias 
Menzies, betofe the High Court of Justi¬ 
ciary, for an Assault upon Mr William 
A (ltd of Leith, taken in short-band by 
James W. Dickson, Esq. Advocate, and 
John Dow, W.S. and carefully revised. 3s. 

The Principles of Chronology; or, tlie 
Art of Measuring Time. Adapted for 
private study, or school exercises. 6d. 
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Mcmoitnls of the Public Life arvd Cha¬ 
racter of the Rif^hC Hon. James Oswald 
of Dunnikicr. Contained in a Corre¬ 
spondence with some of the most distin¬ 
guished Men of the l ist Century. lO*. 

Objections to the Proposed Bill " For 
better regulating the Forms of Process 
in the Courts of Law,” and to the Pre¬ 
sent System of administering Justice in 
Scotland; and Suggestions for re>model- 
ling the Bill, or framing another, for tiie 
purpose of improving the Forms, lessen¬ 
ing the Kvpense and Delays of Pra- 
redute, and preventing Appeals to the 
House of Lords. By the Author of the 
Objec^ons to the Scots New Judicature 
Bill, published in the Bdinburgit Maga¬ 
zine. 6 vO| Ss. 

A Discourse on tbe Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance, of Po¬ 
litical Economy; containing an Outline 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
and Doctrines of that Science. By J. K. 
M'Culloch, Ksq. Second JEdition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged. 8 vo, &s. 6 d. bds. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waver- 
ley; being Notices and Anecdotes of 
Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, 
supposed to be described in his Works.' 
By Robert Chambers. Second JEditian, 
l3mo, 5s. 

A Scries of Analytical Lessons, Exhi¬ 
biting the Principal Difiicalties of tbe 
French Language; explained after the 
manner of the best French Grammarians, 
with Instructions to guide the Pupil in 
Translating from English into French. 
No. I. Is. 6 d. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Au¬ 
thentic Sources; with FUmarks illustra¬ 
tive of his Connection with the Principal 
Literary Characters of the present day. 
Foolscap 8 vo, with a Portrait, (Is.; and 
I 81110 , 3s. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and 
Vegetable Poisons: together with the 
Symptoms which they produce, thelYeat- 
ment required, and the Re-agents that 
recognise them. Tmndtated from the 
French of Eusche De Salle, considerably 
augmented; and to which are added the 
Morbid Appearances observed on Dissec¬ 
tion, Finely printed on two alieets of 
large drawing-paper. 4a. 6 d. 

The Dawn of the IteformatiQti; or, 
the Lollards, with a beautiful Pekrtrait of 
WicklifFe the Reformer. One vpl. l 8 mo, 
3s. 6 d. 

Biog^hia l^eabjteriaoa, No. I. (to 
be continued,) centring some Remark¬ 
able Passages of tbe Lira and Death of 
Mr Alexander Peden, late Minister of the 
Gospel at New Qlenluce, in Galloway, 
&c., post 8 v 9 . 3s. 


fVic Publications, Ml 

Nine Letters on the Extent of tiie 
Death of Christ; in reply to William 
Cunningham, Esq. of Lainsbaw, author 
of the Apostacy of the Church of Rome, 
&c. &c., intended as a Refutation of dan¬ 
gerous Armintan doctrines taught by him 
in the Sabbath School, Stewarton, Ayr¬ 
shire. By the Ilt'v. .James Metbven, 
Minister of the United Secession Church, 
Stewarton, Ayrshire. 13mo. 2s. 

Fragments of Wisdom ; a Cabinet of 
Select Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and 
Entertaining, many of them not to be 
found in any former publication. With a 
beautiful and striking Likeness of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. Minister of 
Surrey Cbapd, Blackfriars, London. 
18mo. 4s. 6 d. 

Ralph Cemmel, an Authentic Narra¬ 
tive. By the Author of “ Helen of the 
Glen. With a fine Engraving. J 8 rao. 
2s. 

A Dissertation on the Scriptural Au¬ 
thority, Nature, and Uses of Infant Bap¬ 
tism. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. J2mo, 
3s. and Svo, 5s. 

Tbe Persecuted Family, a Narrative 
of the Sufferings endured by the Presby¬ 
terians in Scotland during the Reign of 
Charles 11. By the AuUtor of •* Helen 
of the Glen." With a fine Engraving. 
18mo, 2 s. 

My Father's Fire-side, or some parti- 
culars of my early years. ISmo. with a 
fine Engraving. Is. Cd. 

The New Caliope, No. IV. a Selection 
of British, and occasionally Foreign Me¬ 
lodies, newly arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, with Vignettes to each song; the 
Music and Vignettes engraved on copper, 
by John Beugo. 7s. 

The Cabinet; or, the Selected Beau¬ 
ties of Literature. By John Ailken. Se¬ 
cond Series. Part Vi. Is. 6 d. 

Addendum to Volume Sixth, Part 1L 
of the Supplement to tbe Eiicyclopiedia 
Britonniea. 4to. (Gratis.) 

Report of the Speeches delivered in 
the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, at 
the dinner given in honour of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. IVLP. Together with 
Mr Brougliam’s Address to the Students 
at his Installation to the office of Lord 
Rector of the University of Ghisgow\ 
8 vo. Is. 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mana¬ 
gers of Canals and Navigable Rivers, on a 
New Mode of drawing Vessels by a Lo¬ 
comotive Engine Boat. By Thomas 
Graham e. Esq. Svo. 3s. 

The West India Colonies: the Calum¬ 
nies and Misrepresentations circulated 
against them l^various Writers. By 
James M'Queen.' Svo. 6 s. 
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EDINBJJRaH_ April 13, 


Wheal. 

Barley. 


Outs. 

Pea.5e & Beans. 

1st,.. 3781 Ud. 

1st,...33s. 

Od; 

lat,.22s. Od. 

1 ftt) «a« 1 

...21s. Ud. 

2d,...308. Od. 

2d, ...328. 

Od. 

2d,..,...20s. Od. 

2 d,.... 

...tOs. Oil. 

3d,.,.3it. Od. 

3d, ...SOs. 

Od. 

3d,.18s. Od. 

3d, .. 

...17s. Od. 


BcL'f (I7| oz> per lb.) Os. Od. to Os. 

Aiutton . . . . th,. 7d. to Oa. })d. l*i>tatoea (20 lb.) Os. lOd. to Oa. Od. 

Veal.Os. Od. to Os. lOd. Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. Od. to Is. tJd. 

pork.Os. /id. to Os. 7d. .Suit ditto, per stotie 30,s. Od. to 22s. Od. 

I^amb, pet quarter. 6s. Od. to Oa. Cd- Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 4d. to Is. 5(1. 

Tallow, per atone . 6a. 6d. to 7s. 0(1. Bi!;g,s, pet d(Men . Oa. Ud. to Oa. Ud. 

lIA»DINGTON._^pri/ ». 

M’beat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ....H6s. 6d. 1st, ... 3Bs. Od. 1st, ... 21s. Od. Isl, .. 16s. 6d. 1st,. I8s. 6d 

2d, ....34s. 6d. 2d, ... SSs. Od. 2(1, ... IXs. Od. 2d, ... I6s. Od. 2d.Ifo. Od, 

3d, ....:i2s. Od. 3d, ... 29s. Od. , 3d, ... 14s. Od. . Sd, ... I4s. Od. 3d, . 1 Is. Od, 

Average £ly H«. od. IO-i2th$. 

Average Price* of Corn in Englemi and Wah’s^frmn ihc Ri'futnt received i« the fV.'ck 

ended 2d AprU. 

Wheat, 69s. Id.->BaTley, 38*. 11.d.~-OaU, 94*. 8iL~-Ryo, 39*. 74.—Seans, 37*. 3iL—Pease, 39*. 94. 


Average £1, 15*. 6d. 4.12ths. 

Tuesday^ AprU 1 2. 

1, to Os. 8(1. Qnartent Loaf 


Os. SJd. to Os. Ii). 
O.S. lOd. to Oa. Od. 
0#. Od. to la. (Jd. 


Ud. to Oa. Ud. 


Deans. 

1 st,. I8s. 6d 

2d.Ifo. Od, 

3d, . 1 Is. Od, 


London, Corn Exchange, April 4?. 


Wheat, red, old 
Red, now 
Fine ditto . 
Superfine ditto 
Wliite, . . • 
Fine ditto . . 


Uterpool, April 5. 

^ d, t. (f.. 


.S2 to .'Sfrickditto, new 30 to 3<i{ lri»b . . 9 0 to 9 apaimeal, per 240 lb 

1SM\ *««»» A*T -SY 


to 6ft DHtOp old 


Sup6ifizi« ditto 7S to oati 


Rye .... 34 to 37 Fine ditto H to 94 Rug. 

Barley. . . 28 to S2 Poland ditto 20 to 8.5 Scotch 

Fine ditto . . .51 to 36 Fine ditto 23 to 96 Iritit . 

Supetfine ditto 36 to 13 Potato ditto 93 to 25 jForeigi 
Malt . 52 to 60 Fine ditto . 2.5 to 28 !Oals, p 

Fine ... 62 to 67 Scotch 29 to 30 ’ Eng 

llog Pease 32 to 34 Flour, per sack 60 to 6S itisl 

Maple . . 35 to 37 Ditto, aevuiuU 56 to 60||Scolch 

Maple, fine — to •— For .id 


41 to 47 Bonded 6to ? 4Knglish 31 0 to .54 0 
19 to 231 jBarley, per 60 lb*. Scotch . . .50 0 to 33 0 
22 to 241 Rug. ' 1 to 6 2 Irish ... 26 0 to 30 0 

f#s. a r ^ nasaoe >a<l,«lK A (1 All 


20 to £3 llcotch . 3 to 5 6 Bian,p.24lb.O 9 to 011 

23 to 96 jlrisli . . Oto 5 4' 

93 to 25 {Foreign . to «» tSHuer, JiiCj, ofc. 
25 to 28 !Oals, per 45 Ib. 8utter,p.owt, *. </. 


5 to 3 OtOelfast, 
Oto 3 dijNewry 


Seede, ^c. 

«. *. d. 

c bsh. 4 to 5 GtHempsced 


For.ln bood 
Do. dut. tr<' 


OtOelfast, 104 Oto 10.5 0 
ijlNewrv . . 97 0 to 98 0 
b Watcifoid 95 0 to 96 0 
0(;urk,pic.2d,99 Oto 101 0 
M dry 92 0 to 


Tarca, pn bsh. 4 to 5 GtHempsced . 36 to 44 0 —Mi( 
Mutt. White,. 9 to 11 0|l.insced,ciuth.30 to 40 0 Beam 
— Brown, new 11 to 13 W— Ditto, fine 43 to 52 0 (Enali 
Sanfein,petqr.GO to 70 qUyeUr.-Ms, 28 to 45 0 ilrish 


wo. our. ir. to .sd ary 92 

, %c, per «ir.35 0 to 3H 0 Beef, p. tierce. 
. (. (t .^tperb 9 3 to 9 el—Mes! 92 


42 Oto 46 
40 0 to 42 


n uiocn, iieicc. 

9 6l— Mes: 92 0 to 95 0 

9 3]— p. barrel 55 0 to .56 0 
Pork, p, bl. 

6 1 — Mess , 84 0 to — 0 

19 —Middl, . 80 0 to — 0 


fhuraway, enrt. 36 to 43 O'Corumder . . 8 to 10 0 Flour, English, 
Canary, per qr. 70 to 63 O'TTefoH. ... 20 to 22 Oj p.210ib.Sne 48 i 
Rape S^, per last, E29 to £30, Irish, 2ds 46 i 


lour, English, iHaarw, dry, 58 0 to CO o 

210ib.s3e48 Oto 52 0,Green . . 50 0 to 52 0 
rish, 2ds 46 0 to 51 o;i«rd,td.p.c. .53 0 to .55 0 


Weekly I’tire of Stocks, from Ist to 22d March, 1823. 

1 st. I 8th. I 13t1i. 


Bank 8tock,«— 

3 per c(dit. reduced, 

3 per cent. consola,»..—... 

3^ per cent, (tonsola,_ 

New 4 per cent, consols,. 
2Tidtit ato^k,.... 

——. bonds,— 
Exchequer bills,..,— 
Exchequer bills, sni.— 
Conaou for acc...—— 
Long Annuities,—^ 
‘Frepch 8 per cents. 




- 2301 % - 

- 4 _ 

^ * * ^>3 1 g 

- '106| f 10j4 if lUOfT31 106 5J 

ft7 5f6p. 97 p. 85 Hip. 83p, 

.bU 56]}. ' —— -- 

58 56 p. 
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Alpuabeticak, of Eholuu Bankiiupycies, announced between the 21«jt 
Januavy and 21st Febtuaryj’ 182o; extracted fhnn the London (lazette* 


Andmon, J. Edward<«treet, PoTtman>Kiua»>.«ea> 
dniet- 

Arnold, E, Upper Vork-strcettBryanstoneagii^rri, 
baker. ' 

Aihcroft, J. Urerpoot, tranindnger, 

Ashton, J. jun. F«u>ey Bentley, Uertiyii ehecie- 
factor. 

Aspioall, W. Halifax, wlne^nerdmat. ^ 

Bales, W. Newmatk^ fainkeeper. 

Barton, J. TarUon, Lanoaater, maititcr. - 
Bath, j. Devonport, gtoiitH’. 

Beesley, P. Beowarditte, Woieeter, gtOve-ihatta' 
factuTtt. 

BenetU, J. B, Itegenastreet, dealer. 

Bennett, O. Sj»Inou^pIace, butcher. . 

Diirtram, M. Pnilpot-lane, soaP'irmker. - - 
Birrios, B. Weymouth-mews, St Mhurylebonc, U- 
veiy-ctablo keeper. 

Boswood, J. Silver-street, Falcon^qiisre, victual¬ 
ler. 

Bowden, T. Museum-street, stationer. 

Blood, E. JSt. L.and T. Hunter, Akleisgate-stnet, 
fumishiw-ironraoajter. 

Blunt, T. Twickenham, groeer. > 

Brimmer, G. Strand-lane, stationer. 

Broadhead, W. Ashton-unto-Une, and G. Broad- 
head, Manchester, stone-nuaoni. 

Brookes, S. Bow-oonunoa, Mile-end, blaek afh- 
manuiketurer. 

Butt, S. Moteombe, Dorset, cheese-dealer. ■ 
Canbnm, W. A. Bayswaten btewer, 

Cendlln, W. Bunlem, Btaflbrd, shoemskM. 
Catnn, K. Preston. ndlUner. 

Chambers, C. Stmthamptcn-nw, Rtusell-equare, 
mercer. 

Charters,W.and P.MerOtyrTidvlU/Glamotgui, 

Clark, W. Eliahsth-nlaue, Keimington-«rosa,'aBd 
G. Winter, Amold-stieet, Mewtngtam, iha- 
chsmtso 

Clarke, G. B. New saioteham, SustcqS, iBkeweiv 
Collens, B. D. Bristol, hatter. - • 

Cocqier, £, S. Uverpool, eutntnass bmwdr. 
Cooper, Jr Ashtoa-undet-Ltne, Laaeaster, eh^ 
keeper. 

Ctooke, J. Bumley, laneaster, iron-foander. 
Crmton, T. sen. and jon; Uverpool, «iin-chan- 
dlers. ' - . 

Dare, U. jun. Waterloo-road, butcher. 

Davy, W. Webbet-sttee^ earncn^. 

Dawson, T. and J, Almolihury, York, dothiers. 
Deaii, J. DromptoR^ timboMUen'hant. 

Dickson, a. M. Uvetpped, carUienware-rMstler. 
Drant, J. Kinmton-npan-Hun, perfumer. 

Draper, T. Wnhe^treet, Southwa^ de^er. 
Dyson, J. Huddersfield, ekxhicr. - 
Eody, S. P. Dean-street, Soho, dealer. 

Edwards. J. Raibbone-idace, mer^ianC. .. 
Rkins, J. Oxford-atoeet, che^mongtin ; 

Evans,- H. and W. Oxfoid-^treet, tacemen,' 
Farley, T. Meretod pl^. Cotnmaiml'rMd, ha- 
berdashw. 

Fawcett, J. and P. White, Mileedane, hoMe- 
merehant 

P^ber, J, PUkington, arocer- 
Ford, J. jun. Moruak-, Hnen-draper. 

Fotsaifb, S. S. Hackhey, habetdaslwr. 

Forsyth, C. Carlisle, draper. 

Foniket, J. Cheltenhi^ haberdaidier, 

F^ch, T. CheltenhsuRii grOoer. 

FuBer, J. and J., and J. FUMber, 
caster, grocers. - '. ■; 

Callarard, and F. PbogCKsM, BkndiUfchettict, 
mendumti. 

Gardiner, J. Paddlngtep, spaTCiwer. ' 
Arside, 8. GUbnm, York, tMltle^ter. 

Gerth, W. OoUe, laorca^Vigithm-s^ntier. 
Oovet, T, Wartonr-etmet, orni^er. 

Oor^Wsi, W. fitrand, bookaMlet. 
wsham, G, SundettMid, rustR-marinsr. 
Greenwood, J. Btrstall, Vork^toiner. 

fi. «nd i, jBowden, h^nclicater, ner* 


Griffiths, J. HoUyWMl, eoakmRdiant. 

Grim wood, J. HuxtoB, carpenter. 

Gtoeock, & thny'frhia-lane-xoBd, oil and colour- 

waOe 

Hall, R. fun. PtdittodI In Rte-Yylde, Lancaster, 
Uqii<n--nierii9tent. . 

Hardiug. T.mid Sw, aa^ R. Harding, Bristol, 
brudMua&cef. 

Uaraier, J. Great Suriey-str^, stbve-mcnufac- 
turer. 

Hart, J. Gtouoester, wooBeu-draper. 

Harvey, W. Highgatr, vietualler. , 

Hawesr, R. B. MowtM-^rect, Walwc^, caipc&ter. 
Hay, W-, Kosemilry-me, viCtualbr. 

Hendbrsou, J. Shap, WKtmorMMid, eotn-dealer. 
Heibert, B. Chett^am, silk-^metcn. 

HItqxm, W- Dewsbury, woolkn-manufacturcr. 
Hirst, J. Huddersfield, ehtth-nierchant. 

Howe, R. Haymarkat, job-master. 

Howell, J. CneUcttbam, plumber and glaiier. 
Hughes, T. Sneldfaurst^beet, draper. 

Humdall, J< Bristol, hatoRda^r. 

Jaeksonj^J, Dover, tsBor.' 

Jay, lU silbtirB, caipenter. 

' Jones. E. Newlngton-causeway, linen draper. 
Keene, 8, sob. Long Oitlon, coat-merchant. 

King, T. Oxford, groeet, 

Kini^m, J. Ciiiyden, linen-draper. 

Knight, J. ^Fhlbanv bop-merchant. 

LasMx, T.'T, DetCaodenury, oider-merehant. 
Lee, W.' Cbariotte-sttM, Fftarny-siiuate, broker. 
Leigh, J. Blue Andunr-road, Bermondsey, ctigi- 
-heefc ■ 

Lewd, W, didCthham, pfeture-dealer. 

Levy^ J. Southdnipton, grocer, 
leryt J.'lleiiitnit4fa-rciw, gloas-dcaler. 

Lohg L Bidcer-atreet, Noito, chemist. 

Deng, W, Little St Andresv^-stieet, 8evcti-duttc, 

- cal and eolottr-mcrdbant. 

MaBou^ & J.' Belviderc-plece, Walwoxtb, mor- 
' chant. 

Mardutll, Ti Whitetieo-court, CoinUill,' mer¬ 
chant. 

Me^iek, J» Blackman-atreet, grocer. 

Moore, J. V. Clty-n^, blind-inakcr. 

Mnrgeni J. T, Ariington-plece, St Jnhn'astrect- 
roed, jeweller. 

Uosaleyi K.Gaidstoitaqttate,Whiteohapebglast. 
meridtant. 

NaUum, M. GsncKeMitreet, Addiph}, hlU-broker. 

Neildiatdc,4>.JKaHMtreet. Harylebo^ stage-mas- 

' 

Nkkete/^, Hunter-Street,' Brtmswick-stittate, up- 
" bofadmgK. 


r, liamt-dra] 
berbom, 


-draper, 

i,Pti&.MalI. 


Ostxdim, 
ty$haughneMy,l 
'bootmakors. - v 

Ouspy, H.A«htdm«ndatJbi<^«aMnetmeker, 
Owens, Y.’ToxtMh.]ia9tk, near Uveqtool, oarter. 
Paris, A, A. Lot^-ecie, j^ter.- r. 
fassm & nMctogt^ book- 

Pattttad,-W,lta<*i(gba,' ig^ - 

R, Biwb^^^^^mdar, merchant. * 
Pueg^^ W, jfanthswtptwwtreet, Strand, up- 

; Pfpter, a, Ha<dus^ii«ii^ baker. 

PrbMiodd, G-Boiimbyec. adUbr, 

Redsbsmrm T^FMet-atre^ bookMUer. 

2*4.^'' Shafipd, bardwsremen. 

BobwU, P, P, H. HMb(d;ii, HieMemonm. 
RObhMogih.J, H, and H. S. Hoi^urw, Ewes, 

Rsnni,' W. Phrmeun, JeWeBer, 

R^Bna, Tom^^, stfiHnber. 
noDsfi; LMd^aera, Bnbibm^aner. 

8i^>d^ J, Hol|aoi|Mareet, BMaksIde, baton. 

Savage, wl Fcttp^n^victttMIbr. 

SMgMr, A. H; Stii«sWyi plumber and glazier. 
Slm^g^.-UtfMAiByB-ttrfetiWtac and spirit. 



18‘4S.^ JiiidAtMy Rtgister^ 

ShuUtcwortlii C. Birmin^^hain, cainnet-maker 

Mimnaon. J. .1.1_>-i 





Koc^' 


«*r. 


Smith, \V. W. HoUwnv-faill, s}U(>ntercff. 
Smyth, H. PH^Mdi%,1iblietv , 



ka- 


Stonahsm, T. Uttla Chela^.i>iv«ret. 

Storer, 3. Mottnt'«ti»K»Oroavahpr4auBt8,'uad4iii« 

taker. , < 

Straclun. K. CbtCMlde, xrinhaaMtam. 
Stnmack, /. PmA-dbee, Htle-end, nuu(«Miuii> 
"«'• ^ ’'■ ' 

Swectappk, jr. P. Q^buiT>.Wiit», hoiiie desi* 

6F» 

Taylor, C.S«nibtury, ^'hi^cr. 


Ttolor, T. AjBttoi^inidter>Line, 

T^mhilt, w. York-pb^ MeY^rbad, 
dealer. 

Tooth, £• Haatinga, haherdaafaer. 

Turner, O. Chancei^dajw, statlooor. 

Turner, R. Mesdioalwt jwner. 

Tudor, O. Newport^ Monmouth, 8iup.baSlder. 
Vigor, W, Mw^ieoe, but^wt^ 

WjBkw, /. )uB. Lamheth.Wlt, orcti4uUto. 
Whtttey,' J. T. fidmoaton, grocer. ‘ 
Whittenbury, £. W. JUeeda, voaUen'UUBUfaeta' 
rer. 

Wi lkhiaou, R. Lckseateri dnpcr. . ;, - 

WiUiaBia, W. B. Vpp» Srook-etreet, Otasreadt- 

'Wwqidt, iC^Dcasterr wme-metchaut. 

Windlet^ dll Norirfch, grocer. '■ 

Wlog^ T. W. Bath, SMier. 
wood, j;Gr««t BusseMreet, BlooRMbury, ■ilvm'- 
ttftjthe ^ 

Wren. T; £i(uidoti.mIl, ctlkiDBii. . .' 

Wrlgfit, 4 , ^arlottoetrect, St Pancra^ cbecM 
monger. 


Ai.PHAitSTiCAi. litst of acoTCi^BdBKBYPTciils^, khnouaced ItfitweeB the Ut Fe- 
bruaiy and diedlst oi March 1825, extracted from the Edinbut^ Gazette. 


Alexander, Thomaa, and Company, maimfiiccu. 
rent In Ghugom 

Bicket, Alexmor, junkir, buhdwr, .trader, and 
dealer in oattie in MeOtcm.upan.Ayr. 

Blair, James, merchant wad. watchmaker tn Kth 
winning. , . 

Brown, Joiin, cow>(hedet and eattlodcwer to Pals' 
ley. 

Campbdl, James, soapUndler at QueeMfinry. 
Dobson, WiUtom, and Co. rherokantaud flrptoto 
era in Giaagow. 

Dow, Alexhi^, meNb^t.and ttoaman toBa}- 
fttm. <^ 

Parquharson, Samurii, iroonMingerr lately uaixy toft 
on buslncm at Cupar In Fife. 

Inglis and Robb, meMwBtainGlaagnw, liad Rebb 
and Inglis, merchants in Dcmeraia. 

Jenkins, William, CMdHniiate)raiida|iittMbHt<riii 
Olaaeow. , « 

Kyle, James, harAwamMnendiaiit to IiM«rntoe>\ 
M'OilUvray, Robert, upbolstemr. to Invemeea, 
M'Intoah, James, innkeepm at BrooraMiaw,^as^ 
gow. 

Menses, Thomas, mntdbaiR, druggSat, »d .«to- 
aeon to Giaagow. ■ r. .\ ^ 

Osborn, George, leather-merdbaat and boot and 
shoemaker mOlasgow.. • .> { 

Sanders, Gilbert, wholeaide hantwacMMMbant, 
ag(mt,aadeocQuntantto.GlaMcnh. . 

Smith. Anittwr, draper, aHuumd. . 

Speir, John, iunfcee^r and eoaeh praj^tegr at 
Lugtou Brvtoe Inn, to the'oounty of Ay|b' < 
The Glasgow Near T«n Whrk Cmnpan^' 


.... --WVlDESDS."'';.,., ' 

Cameron, Ihtoato,aitoCa, merabantoandltM!^ 
^m^rapu)^ a ie«^ dirMe^lbth,AmOi; 
Couabh Jamas, aiUt and.eottob-uaip. mmoant to 
Paisiwt adtvtoMmlS(Nh Afe^, 


Ghllim. rotin, merchant to Breehin, Portonhire: 

« hnal iBvidi^ ISth A]^t. 

Goedmi, Patrtok, the late, Rometime stationer in 
Glasgow I a final divtoeod itoth AprtL 
Graham, Alexander, and Company, mer^nts to 
Glasgow, and carrying on business to Coacep- 
''tion Bay, iVewlbuaiuand, under the firm of 
Orahato; M^Niec^ and Con^any; a diridaad 
after fidt ApnL 

'HamlUoa, Hugh, merehant to Gceaaock; a dirt' 
dend after SSd March. 

ttomUton, J«dm and WlUiami wrlghts and build' 
. ' eta, lamnk va fioaltovldcnddth May. 

Iaw, David, tonkcepa^ coach-contractor, former, 
mM'OatQe-deaiet Cifc Ktoras843ieen; a first and 
final dividend Sd May* 

Maw^iuei James, emial merdtant and trader 
-M Corpaeto neat Tort>Wii)iamt n second divi' 
dwkd anerfifitli March. 

jM'Rae;, Danhd, merchant in Kstrnt a first divi. 

. dend after Ifith Matoto 

fiftUar, James and WiUiaia, dlsdUen at Crk^end. 

i^nera^nder the a fint 

sbi 4. iStiKl jfi'Hiiefid ITtli^MatYa 
Morrison, Mnairell,WiBiaiHjittoter arid publish. 

Or to a divtoend fitter btb ApriL 

Neilsoa, Andrew and Miehad,. whoicaale tea* 
. dealers to Gtaagow I a dividend 16th April. 
Philtoa, UtwnmesknamufaotaTerandmmhaBtm 
Glasgow 1 a dividend after fifith Match. 
Saunders, James, printer raid writer in Dundee i 
a (Hvidead to Awh 

White, Meases and Cempany, brewers m Pertht 
' ‘ a ftvidend on Ififti March. 

WBsen, Anthony, merchant and shtoHMtssr in 
Abstdeen t a iwther dividend on %50t|taTeh. 
ym^, David, wiight to Callon of Omkow; a 
. di^end oa Itorah. 


" PRbMOTTOjTS, &e. 

fillMvOdh, MeUl. Caldwell, by piit^idi^^ato lA 

to.MP 


lor; 

$ 


dm 

trrf. 


.As.SU^ 
vieeTs- 

Car. LotH WitoeitoR* Ueut. by pur. 
^vio«Munmy,tto. .-ffidft. 

(ionHMl Mflito, ftton 8. Hprse Gds. 
tRidlng Mast.> Corl ■ dp. 


IP. 


J, 8. Alexander, Cor, by puroh. vice 
.‘-iV. Biggc, rat. . V . m dm 
-- .-.rJ.. Rwinedy, do. by piurch. vice. Gil* 
.plntproai;. - ilODM>l8fifi. 
|>i^. hem, ftum 6$ F. Paym. vict 
^rey. tu p. fi! P. k? dm. IMfi. 
Capt. Z,o 011;^; foam l Vat. BAftait.- 
. . «tofiSu<s|^,fiOP. l9lo. 

Ltevt.' Btoyte, cant, by purclu vicr 
Dobbin, wt. S7do. 

■ Capt. %tfa, Msjo' by puieb. idee 
WiBtams, prom. Sfido. 
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Jfpoiittmenhi jEVp»io//aiM, ^r. 


CMayi 


I.i«uU fifratuoa. Capt. 
Xinit. 

N..H.4r.Wf<tbr. Sn* 




do. 
do* 

___ 8«do. 

Af. SUte. C!an^i,ft0i».h.lp.S3F, 
A«, t3u|^ .. t 

taeut. WMih. from b. fE. 5 Hi. Ods. 

Uwt. IS Dee. iaS4. 

Gniu Mdcanoir, from Sff F. tiieut.tiiy 
.• pHiflit. ti«e Lml Pawet, mdm. 

, « im. 

At. Suis* ^^MSdsoB. A. Pt 07 F. 

At. $ur& vice Scott, St Jtn. 

J. V, Sbjmif, Eat; vice F. 

f&40r 

Seri. Hardy,'Horn I 
vice Clara, dead. 

Lieut. GetnUe, fusa 91 !’'• 
fiyiDe, 31 P. iRd^ 

Sell Kaj. ReWy, fAf,}ruat 

of Ent. without pw, , !§'$>• 

Capt. Byrae, Mm^F. Cant fS 
Beatty, fram SS 1^. uieuLvilte 
Gamble, 30 P. ^ do. 

At. Surg. Sheppard, ftum h. p> j|0 F,' 
At. Sure. ' 37 dc 

P. IHgott, Ent. vice Hodgtou,F. 

a Feb. 

Lieut. Woodgatf^ Capjt. - H dan. 
Hm Conthline, LieoL do. 

3d Lieut. Oateoyue, Horn Rifle Brig. 

do. iSdo. 

Era. Oalgety, btm TO F. <h>. 13 da, 
Oeiit, Cadrt G. Mao, Ram. R. Mill. 

L'el. Eos. do, 

Uosn. AtritL KemliQa At. Sure. Tke 
Thompton, 41)t. ^ do. 

Sb MM. Schoedde. Maj. hypuich. 

vice F. Im Thuyn, *et. 
lAtat. BlBtou, Capt. , do. 
Sd Lteuti Fo&eiguL Itt lAeut, ito> 
CL 44 Lieut, dcu 

C^Batea, Stomh. h^CSF.Faym. 

L«Kd(, lai^ , , *7^ 

BbMai* BMtd, M«^. ^ 

LatceDat, ipt. •■ l-tldw,, 

Ideut. ■'• -t ' do, 

Ent. DUina»,-iUeM. do. 

T. L, GohUti But. _ . d«fc 

£bk SvreMland, Lieub vice 
dead 87 do, 

€!. W.dMmMtSiu, . «ie. 

J, SUatiie..»».'riecHatgely, Si t. 

" • 13 do. 

JUeuL Camrittril, fleam 67 F* Lieut 
Mitm Crawmid, h. ». 67 F- » f«b* 
Ent. hMgiaki, ftwa d& F. Lieut vice 
•.YBim,die3il ^ 

LuHtb^atp«de,;Ct^.hy pwreb. vied 

iStret. 'v> .19 Am. 

Ent, Baiica, Lieut duir, 

W. F, KliiaaMI, Licnl^'^dlL 
Sd'tdent. Hen. C. D. iMauey, Ibm 
Rifle ttrifb Lt by inurii, rrieej^, 
prom. Iqito. 

rut. j^adtUag, team VS- Capt *iea 
h, p.- -13 do. 

Caflb Hi^, Ma). tHr,p»xdh3leawa]ih, 
rab *' -.I'" ’ '^Seb.- 

Lieut 1,00., 


Ordaanca Departmegt. 
nmiArtmrv. 

Mai. and Id. Cot |*a«et, Lt Col. 

" VWW.Dix«»ra^,S« 000.1884. 
CeM. and Lt, Cat Smithy Maj. do. 
SdCiqM. anfl Mtj* nya^, Caut do. 
3d cayjt Sweefl^, tomTup. 

Ist fdi Fiwtier, 2d Capt ' do. 

Obug0W> ^tn ». p. m Lt dp. 
Sfl Lt Wajw. let Lt ^ do. 

' .' Udnt Cadet aiiii|^, ^ Lt do. 

- ' Sd CiijM..Calet,, froip h. &' Sd Capt, 

' ,r'' rHee^HOtm, IhiL.' 1 An. 1835. 

hd Lieut MOttW.wnn h. p, Ut Lt 
> '< ^ce Crei^, wad ' 3 d& 

S(i Lieut WUford, Ut Lieut do. 
Oent Cadet fld Lieut do. 

' let Lieut BiaKdiRo^h»p. Ut Lieut 
•>.viee BUki^Ap. 23 do. 

. 1 .,.. tPA'rieyv Amah. p. do. vice 
Miiief, h.», do, 

Sd t^apt ttaim& fromh.p. 3d Capt. 

■ vUe Briteoe,l8t. r ISFeb. 
Raj/at Snginetr*. 

Cimt Diium, ftom h. a. Capt vice 
iMdopt dead Is Jan. 1833. 
let UeutTkatl, 3d CnriU do. 

, .y..., EUtot ftofa h. a. Ut Lt do. 

3d LUut. Rote, Itt Lieut do, 
1*t Lieut,'WlUianu, from Ii. p. 1st 
tdeut ^dee Mudge, dead 13 do. 

... jOfpartmfiut. 

Beey.twp^iluirkerlmp. SOJaa,1823. 
Sw^L'oiuar, Brev. laa{h in CcyUn, 
' = , - 3 Feb. 

' ., - At 8^«tiE; Sampaon, from h. p. 14/4 F. 

- ' Ae.'Sw,'. Vice llotp. At. M'Der- 

'< motl, Ct^Uu Reg,. 2.4 Jan. 

I-, ^p. An. G'lJonnel, A». Surg. vice 
Sibbald. dead. . . . do. 

, , . '■ M0|spi lU- I’tuuKa}* ftow te p, Hosp. 

... . >»* vice Aa* BuJgr Mitchell, canc. 
'.I '(•'K - * . do. 

juratcitun, llotp. AiriM. do. 

Lt Cot de ih%K. t^ .S.S. With Lt Cot, Wit 
.U.nmi, h. p. unatt *' ' ' 

at Lt Col. Hod^ from 63. F. with MaJ. Pa- 
fliSi^eon, 39 F. 

Cspt Uunoiv Uab? SIT. with Capt Bray, 88 F, 

Capt FwAyeuivk. 

39 P. wWi Capl. Conroy, 69. P. 
J4^, ,*oip 7 Fj^Lieut^dii 88 F. 

•rr-ny W«v^ fiom^d t. irtth Li. Ttohna, 67 F- 
$i!^47;jp. wit&Lt AtSit^ m f, 
Cor.,aiid'$u^LtjC$^, 1 LiiSe Gila, with 


^ay^'i&'^firpm'Si F. liiSi p5b«. 
AvSttW. 

Fib^siamefcift 


. ^;«iF. 
.qiA,3a[F, 
86 f. wMh/AiT IS0rg. 


99 

Rifle Brig. 




Ltdtit CoL 




Craii 

AbSuig. LeMOfi V. 

Surg. vice'filth, 
C^^^caueig^ fl^. ^ 


_ __ 

■JMiio0ei'It;#t‘ 


. IS da. 
ylcfr 

P*td Lleat*^ 

' . •' ■T'.' ..iCW. 

t Limit 

Fay». viM4MB|»d,' 

1R. SB f,, 

ondv,'ft'(MRE^ jP*i ^rfee’ 

'‘]^iiaiUF>hi£ / - *;•■•>' - 

LieuL Fiiutet, Cram't 

- CiM toy vice flw. Mat Brit- 

^tunti '• 13 Feb. 11^5. 



' ' ‘ ' ""iae., 


LteUtldW 
emmet Bij 


«.{Ui.Gdl« 


■r* ' ■' ' '' 

SP. 

Ctoteclkd.'^ 



’ the Hhs JftA June 

■ - ‘ * Vdf^reflw^anddMiceibualy. 

, IS F, MVitfel^aitU amputated. 


Cflptd 

LUutl 



18^5.3 


AppoiMmtS} Vromtiomy 


«3f 


Deafhi 

Haj. Gen» Powlctl, CavetihMni Mtt' Qm^Ki 

’ G Dec. 1824. 

-- Sir E, O. auUcr, Isle oT 87 E. 

Foley, lute Of R. Mar; WorcWtct. 
Lieut CoS. Ftmct, h. p-1* F. Jam«ic«T 1 
—r-~ —— Broome, H. Art, JatAaSeit 4 Jw. 1®^^ 
Major Macl(iSnsi& 77 F. .fiunalea., . 

-Mewtoa, h, p. 16ar; Bat, Ctsafliam, l Jan. 

—— Delia*, ft. j*. 4 Line, Cat. I.e 8 . 83 (to. 

Capt Campbell. 81 F. SWmltft Toym. Jatnaica. 

■ ;89Nov.MS*. 

—^ Forbei, |.p. 58 F. SfaMne^eet, tFetk. 


Ljeut Mudge, R. EihI* _ 

Hay, late 6 Vcb. Hat EdutVfO Jane, IM!<. 
—^ Tudor, h,p.Va«li Ran. 9 Oet 

Encdgti W., L wm, SO F. Up Pftft, Jamaica 
^^ 18 Nor. 188*. 

Pi^. Lleiit. Vinleontbe, SO F. 

■■ - w.... Clarke, h, p. 8 * P. DuWW, 94 Dec. 
(}uart Maaiii Stewart, >i.p. 70 r. BbbII^ 13 Jan. 
Mil.. , .. BlaiMdie. h.«. Reay FendbUc. 


M, Com. Ce8. Rosuteti Deraerara, JODcc^. 

Mfmeal Oe/wrjEneetrt. 

Sum^CiB. P. Jaiftdea, 11 Dec* 

StaMiXi S»rS> WUey* JamaUai, 94 Nov. 


M^TH.S, MARKIA6i$, AND DEATH-S. 


Jmc 19,1884. At MlfWaioftil, New Brunaartek. 
the wife of Alexander Prater, jnn. Esq, of a eo^ 
Sfpf. 18. AlSewmiWfre, the iadyofOeorgeS. 
Klpliiiiston, B»q. ofa »on. ■ . 

aJ. At Walajabaud, the lady <rf WcaWnant. 
OtomI Brodlc, of the *®4 native tefaMty, Ma- 
dma, i,r 8 iion. 

Non 20 . At Jamaica, lAe kidy of Dr George 
Dempster, of a eon. ' . .. 

Jan. 3, I81>3, At Madeira, tkatedy 6 f Dr Wil¬ 
liam Oourtay of Kincfalff, m adaugmer. 

fi. At Hafifex. the lady -of CaptnSn Houston 
Stewart, Itoyad Navy, irf a son. 

23. At the Union Hotel, S* AndreWf ^uar^ 
the lady of Captain paiiot, IWal NaVy, a son, 
ft At Forth Street, Mts A; BK)4-»S*cf • “’‘l' 
Ffk I. At Swart of ttonaBSytlJ, 

of a dnugfater. ' ■ 

— At «aii(Et|gto», Mr* Hrtrryikiyidwm, of» 

2. At Elder Street, Mw Siwnce;'- of a.dau{^^. 
5. Near Scarborough, thelody ofCupmSO Ro" 
Iwrt UIdwell Edward*, of a (dn. ' ■'• , 

— At riuchtaw Housss'the lady of John Buchan 
SyilMrf, Rm, ofJtuchlaw.mfadaughlet. 

4. Mrs HorslnngU, Of Lotirmaibay, ot A dangb 

t6T* ' ' ' 

-l-Mw Ar^ihaJd Douglak, OreMKiag Sbert, 
of a * 00 . -I ' 

5. At London, .tM Cotwtfti& of Moudt ^iar^> 
ImK* of the Under Secretary of State br Foreign 
Adairs, of a sun. and he|r> 


younger 
7. At 

. 1 ^ in OuWiii, Hie kWy of ISdutenMit.Colpnel 
Maegresor, H8tk ^nmnt^pfa dsngimb, , 

IL Mm Misnaw N(rtmntb«to»d «t 


IS. At AmtitonHoi^i ti|By 
of a son. . v' ' ' 1 ' ,, 

— At toaWohi- «ie Hop. M*s ffltiwfc irf,Ci»nt. 


34. At Gbucester Place, the lady of Jatne* 
Horner, Esq. younger of Newbmds, of a stm. 

26 . At Oomlstnn, Mrs Forrvst, of a daugh¬ 
ter . 

Mher* 3, At Maggemey Cafifle, the lady of 
Steuart Metudes, Em. of Culdaro*. of a daughter. 

4, At Broughton Place, Mn flobeit Blackie, of 

a MU. . 

. '—'At Krskine, the.Right Hon, Lady Blan- 
tyre,‘of a da-iehcer. ' 

8 . At SO, Castle Street^ Mrs Davkl Caiutau, of a 

son. 

— Mr*.J<dm»t<m^2, Idintw Stseet, Nevrington, 
of .a son. ' • ' 

a. The lady of (llaptaiA Dalyell, wjyal n»vy. of 
a son. 

' 11, At Easter WerrirtoJj, the lady of Lieut.- 
Gmeral the ttuo, AlMc. Dufir. of a dau^ter. 

. .i- Mr* Kinhich, of Gourlie, or a daughter. ' 

18. At Ardhicaide Caatic, thi Right lion. Lady 
dehif-Campbcn, of a daMgfti«y. 

At MlHiken, the lady m ISlr WUIuun MiUi- 
ken Notder, Bart, of a «ou. - 

14, Jtn Great King Street, the lady of It. Lums- 
den, Ksq. adiocofe. of a,«an. 

' IS. At Newhall, the lady of John Buckle, F.sq. 
Ofkwsi. 

-* At Hope Street, the lady of LScut-Colonel 
P„ W. Taylor, of a daughter. 

. —; At"3* Royal Clxott^ Mrs Walter Dickson, of 
a son. 

,17. AtCmtlemUk, l^anarkshire, Mrs Stirling, 
of A eon. 

— At 27 , CwUe Street, Mr* It. ». Dickie, of 
a sen. _ 

19. At.H6m«r«t.Pkre, Mis Fairtajm, of a son. 
90. Mrs Edington, West Maitiwo Utwet, of a 

eon. 

At Btoughtma Path House, Mrs V'ule, of a 
daughter. 

. — At 10, OubKn Strbet, Edinburgli, Mrs lluic, 
of a daughter. _ . , , v 

■u. At Ai^-te, l^dyC. G, Cuinmmg, of adaugft- 


— AiCockon*H,MrtH‘P.<kdftB.'<fri^ 

14. 

— In lipper BcrtmlyfifToMi,, 

of WlWaifrT. Thoratcn, Swfe^a.acmu^ . ' 

15. At Edlnhulgh, Mr* WotiHrtpoOih G«m8P 

Street, of«* 01 % ' .■ < ' i : 

~ At the Manse of Afteidouf, Bryce, of f 

«- At Bronmhaii; the ifimmt*)* pf Jtigio 
Kincardine, of o #on. ' . . ' ..i' . ’ 

18. At-hoeBuftrt^, J«hhl*iWMN?l«BMU Esq. 
of Lauriston Caetic, Cimmtnd.thklady'Of-'^iS*. 
Drummond. Kaq, «fn 

— At Edluborgh, Gwf tody of BobOT Wht8' Ji 
ham, Eia. advocated a too, 

90. At Woixiviiie, near Efiuhwglt. MraJatsw 
WnsoTiiiofa^ugttter.' 

— At Trinity, Mr#Buniet,ofnaah, i*. ‘ .i;' 

21. At Dalkeit}i, the lady *if Copt^ ttoMrt 

¥4lt, ft.N. ofadi^hter. " 

S9. AtGeo^S!{tiiiae,thelBdy otPaiH<ik.lMll, 


wi At Fortmary, MwWjlUam Bell, of a son. 


, At DouaJaa's H)Ste^ St Andrew’s Square, 
M» I.Kj(A,hmt of Casti^iU, *»r a daughter. 
hi. The Hen. M« Geojae MaedoncU, of a son. 
< 23 . Mrs Paul, 9, How? of q daughter. 
2S. At St AndJcewa. Mn Bahoiw, of a daitehter. 



geon. Chq. of East Ctrigiofa . 

— At Edinhui^ thehi^ of. 
ddnakl, Knq. W.-s,'of 4 .ioB, v' 


K.l^ 


o'apans, Mr* Hblop, of adj^ter. 
“ the lady of Sir Thomaa 
^ *"<1 PountrinhaB, 

■^^t^towinet,‘h«>4yof Sir Wilfi)wnB«R' 

John Street, M» H^Aiea- 
aqder, of a son. ■' , * . • . 

jUtrljr. Mrt WiBigiL St Johil SReet, of a 
dMightet. . 


flwrf Deatht. 




Ose, 8. 18S«J^ RUVtaw. SS^Atat 

M‘AiIAui,.Bm. AttlwKif tqg tel^^i wpftw* 

of the Me John, W^iM| fi»g- «< 

Eaq. to EIbwwiv^ Widow fee m» WiiUMW 

“«S£JS^ 

dMKhm or tM tatt c«Mn>^^W|lk. 

af. Atiiopaoiu ctufe te 
beBt Ceftdrtream Ouawh, «eeon4 tm ot m 
Lord FortWfc tOitlOHitto* 

John Gtegorifr Sh«W# 8<*rt»^Reo'P^w#w«ui^<>t 

i At r^ttow. the Ree* Thones Welstm 

^;»iMtan.toE»eaiiOre> 


s. AtSdioUusb. Me JtmM AUkoh. wllcr ifi 
Edinburgh, to Jww. 0B>y.dW ^»l*e oT Ihb M» 

At Edwbur^ 

Yf. 8, to EJiMbetb Andreean, d togh ty pt 
tM l^. Mr Andrtw ivntwn, ^ PetiauvoKWi, In 
RuwM 


neeMMO i>r mwam ■ 

mworetAqtWte, JbondOTi 
CobnuditM Hiii>A« Fiedsrbdi l*M>onbv; |e 
E 85 ii 4 ^B(^«lMr’yOi«ffi*A^dgbt«r of EM Bn-^ 

-Robert Rttw, ^ of ^r- 

twroe, to dmghtw^tto^ 

n. n>«iA Vnune. iiuni«(« otinMuaen. Ber- 


Zlrt Muricewbu#, Mr Th^ 

Kettle. totabcUfcdwglldfitorMt R<*«feiBWft 

the Hev ^Jew^ ^w^, 
mlnietet of Kilrwmy, to Mm. 

tete 


ifrtbe 15«i H uw*f«» ewew ww 
terSoottof Abbotsford. Bert, to MRs.Ien#<IM<on« 
onWAOd of the late 1^41^ *»!»«»> E»«l« of 

^iSaSSSi. Biw»>iit “■'sSbSgf 

SugMer Of Mr WlBUiw Morton, teaaier*etor, 

KdlAbUV^h*. —, ^_ • m-»— PiBH. ivivil) 


ftU In St iPasiti diHwV E»*}* 

advocate. 

tm 91 P Uaut-Cctaie^t^i^^ l«Wy of the Norti^ 

^^*Av^on*rdrt4( Mr Janjea Resion, 

to Mary, Mughtrt ■bf Jaiarta MertM, K»n* Ayton- 

At l^lwgh, .dWB« M. ». Friar- 

street, to Bobbif, tbSt* daugfeter.of tlielate Cap. 
tain Rdtaert (iotdon of tmeiehairm. 

.— Mr RSrtwrd. Mark, tertfor of the gratnimar 
Ia .iMUtlk daiiisixtec ^ Me 


luahter df VU Wmu» Moilo»» WUieMaewr, »8rh* of the^grammar 

svy, to Maigaret, thStd dwtghter of Dt Jaha. Frin^ St«^ Mr Jamct Turnbull. 

one, KUkridy._«j»u ibrtehant, E^teog^toM mjt Montague, second 


aavvi to Mai»a*wr *- 51 at jpitfiera »» *Maa«~..B 

NethAKdFrtenob.ihlnb lArtehant,J^teog^toMontague, second 

a. M Peel, the 1 ^. NatbMlilwwnM, dnurfrtetofw late MrEmri 

toaBMoy 


rotk* -,i 

Hiocdtart, 

dndl^ef 




ssssasw^^ 

18. At London. Mr CMwM ^ 
eldest dauritM of Bbhsttt Spehat. 


^^^^AUUwrteM, Alwhi T^?^. B«|. 
ohory, to Jem. <**»* daugWar iiC.AJwr, 

tlic SUt tdthnftjSw 1^r 

AtSMiiMSTSfc.toiulM. 

tey™y. Rolwon,Btq.Ob^: . i' 

« AtBoneia.JamesJohnrtiqn,Eb%s^^^ 


DEATHS. 
4. M I 


* in India, CaiHain 
.W» eKtest surviving 


'file OiniinM. 

AtMssmts, GantAia.Amh4ha1(l ErakiM 

Monandliig ^e Hon. the C^vemor’a 

Denaral TtWtrMlfewsmowtamiw d^jB Mystt^ 

s iiss!sS±sriS:&® 


otBcf»M tlto Moth <!M>r 
second ^ pf fb^ Mb' A 

of fcartwtwh '#.;f'"-''"i-'i' ':- 






Johnaton, 


<j>tdeMn.'Sisi.-Betn 
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^ ^*'Mwba«r, intheCiim^ai thcKlebra- 
ted MacUune Krudener. 

Jtf n, 3.18$5, At JamaiM» Mi^ir RodericK Mac* 
kcMw, of the 77th reritnant. 

„ At sea, on board hU Majesty’s ship Diamoml, 
Gilbert, youn^fcst sou «rf 'WilUain Elliot Lockhart, 
£«}. of Cleghom, M. 1*. 

15, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, David Mscvie* 
ar, Ks<i. one of the Masters of Chancery ^ere, son 
of the lute Neil Maevivar, Esij. of FergushlU, wn* 
ter in Edinburgh. 

22. At Kirkaldy, MichaeS Lnndin. soh Mr 
Luiidin Cooper, writer there, aged 6 yean, and 

.on the 23d, Kliaabeth Kinoear, hu daue^ter, aged 
•1 years. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr John Malcolm, slup’Owner, 
aged 80 years. 

— At Newton, Northumberland, Mra Methven. 
wife or Captain Methven, Royal Navy. 

23. .Vt Dunblane, Mr James Milue, jun. sou of 
the late Andrew Mime, Em. Ro'ness. 

24. At Paris, the Right Hon. SaukviUe, Elatl of 
Tbauet. 

—. At Linlithgow, in the Otth year of his age, 
Mr Hitliain Wtisou, senior, shoemaker then^ 
much and justly regretted by a nnmcrous and j'c* 
suectable circle of friends and acquaintances. 
There were several occurrences in die lift of diis 
worthy old man deserving of record. He wituess* 
ed the battle of Prestonpans, and saw the fell o( 
the btavc and virtuous Colonel Gardner. He was 
on the plains of Abram with the immortal Wolfe, 
and bon* a part of the arduous duties of the ever- 
memorable day when that lamented hero fell. He 
used to remark, that he lived in tAnc kings'reigns, 
saw three commanding ofiicers &I), wasamember 
of three mason lodges, and had three descendants 
in the diiect line, all William Wilsons. 

25. At Briery Voids, aged 94, Thomas Turn* 
bull. Esq. of Peilwick. 

2d. At his house, S, Pllrig Street, Mrs Maisk- 
ict Ueoch, wife of Mr John Reoeb. and on the 
iith lost. Margaret Martha, their inihnt daughter. 

27 . At Kirkaldy, Mr WlUianiHof{iit,meTchmt 

tbcic. 

28. At Penieance, John Glcoe, Esq. of LimcSi^ 

31. At Woodbum, near Klrfcintuiloeh, John 

Buchanan, Esq. of Carbeth. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret Macalister, onlP’ 
daughter of Mr If. PUUuis, printer. 

FVb, i. AtPowis Farm, Miss Margaret Onu^ 
eldest daughter of the late John Bruce, Esq. Ste*- 
riff-substitute of Clackmannanshire. 

— At Aberdeen, Peter Hay, Esq. of Hayliold, 
aged Td. 

5. At Morton, Licut*Qcnerai Aten. Trotter. 

At Selkirk, Mr William Beattawroan, sur¬ 
geon, aged Kl. 

7. At his father’s house, Mr Ceor^ Soott, late 
of the Admiralty Office. London, eldest son of Mi 
Alexander Scott, Onniston. 

-- AtScremershm, Mrs Elfaabeth Hogarth, wlfb 
of Robert Hogarth, Esq. of Scremerston. 

g. At Boulogne-sia-Mer, Prance, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Major Hugh Faieoaar,laWOrtlte fi2d 
Keeimcnt of Pooh 

— At Edinbuirg^, Mrs MaeaRner ofEMndU^B. 

— Mrs Jean MorriiKRi, spouseto Dr Robert Hat 
milton. Professor of Msuiamatica In Martochall 
College, Aberdeen. 

9. At House of UlU, near Edinburgh, Mr Ar> 
ebibald WUsou, farmer, and Mteen and cattle 
dealer. 

10. At 65, Ntcolson Street, 'Margaret laiwrie, 
wife of Mr Alexander Henderson, smkkmitb. 

At Caen, in France, in the lOth yeai of hla 
age, George Alexander, eldest son of Major-Genor 
ral Halket. 

■M. At Oarinane, in the county of Kerry, li». 
land, Maurioe O'Catmell, Esq. In the 98GiTear of 
his sge. Ho was eldesc brother of General Daniel, 
Count (PConnell, Grand Cross of the ordered the 
Holy Ghost; first vousia of'Maurice, Baron O'Con¬ 
nell, Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor of Aua- 
tria t and uncle to Counsellor O’Connell. 

11. His Highness Frederick IV.Dnke ofGolha. 
By bis death the mate line of the branch descend¬ 
ing from Duke Ernest the Pious, which hat rMjjm. 
ed^nearly two hundred yews, it exttact. and the 
dominions of the house fsdl to fhe eoUatand 
branches in Hildburghausen, Coburgh, and Mein- 
Sngen. who bm-e accordinglv puUinieda pto^'- 
ntation to that effbet. 


1At Meadowfleld, in tlic'Sth year of her age, 
Mrs Margaret Couston, relict of Mr John Russell, 
late tenant m Hires. ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Arch. Macdougall, Eeq. oC 
Diidawn. 

12. At Leith, Mis Frances Thom, wife of MV 
Alex. S. Bisset, shipmasteiv 

— At 43, iju^ Street, Edinburgh, in the 10th 
year of hU s^, William, oidy son of Sir Alexan¬ 
der Keith orDunnotar. 

At Aberdeen, the Rev. Johu Farquharsou, 
minister of Huthven. 

— WUiiam Murray, Esq. Solicitor Supremo 
Courts, and agent R,r the Church of Scotland, in 
bis 77th year. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Simpson, relict 
of'Mr James Meggct, merchant them 

*— At West Linton, Mrs Clwriottc M'Caul, wife 
of the Rev. Alex. Forrester. 

. ~ At AnntiMd, Elixalieth Wilsoni relict Of Mr 
Thomas Rennie. 

At Arbroath, rsabella Goodall, wife of Mr 
Patrick WibKMi, bookseller. 

14. At Niue, Miss Helen E. Davidson, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Davidson, Esq- of 
Pinnacle Hill. 

15. At Lawfield, Jessy, eldest daughter of Mr 
William Bertram. 

-- At Whltehiil, near Glasgow, John Carlye, 
only son of Mr Robison, Coates Crescent. 

16. At Edinburgh, J<din Mensies, Esq. Solicitor 
of Customs for Scotlaud. 

— Mr jMiues Francis Souter, only son of David 
Souter, Esq. Macduff. 

17. In Forth Street, Edinburgh, Patriek, third 
son of Mr James Mackay, jeweijer. 

19. At London, Mrs Susanna' Maria Bradford, 
relict of Lieutenant-Colonel James Flint, late of 
his Majesty’s 25th Kegiment of Foot. 

— At Edinbuigb, Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of Mr Robert Itottray, writer to the signet. 

2U, At Stirling, Mi .Tames Hamiitou, of Bod* 
dingagiU, nusTchant, Biggar. 

-At Netherhousc, Lesmahagow, Elizabeth, 
infant daughter of Major Peat. 

-—At Castle Street, Mrs Rostna Home, relict of 
Mr Thomas I.alng, and eldest daughter of the de¬ 
ceased Hon. tfeurim Home. 

— At No. 30, Fredmick Street, George Kenne¬ 
dy, Esq. writer. 

22. At Bexhill, Sussex, Agnes, wife of Henry 
Riddell, Esq. W. S. 

— At Mniigall Cottage, Joseph Stainton, Esq. 
nuuhwcr of the Carron Company. 

—* Mrs Nancy Gibson, wire ot Mr G. B. Brown, 
brewer. North Back of Canongate. 

— At Edinburgh, Kattiarine, daughter of the 
late Thomas Wedtobutn, Esq. CoUeetor of Cus¬ 
toms, Inverness. 

— At Douglas, Die of Man, Anhur Cnwford, 
Esq, late merchant, Belfast. 

23. At Kdinburgh, James Taylor, after an ill¬ 
ness of ten days. 

~ 21. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Cas'cns, student 
of roedieine, from Dumfiies-ehiro. 

— At Newington, Mrs Elisabeth Tod, wife of 
Mr Jamas Macmriane. 

94. At Goigle DamheoA, Mrs Marion CUghotn, 
laBctof Mr William Ronaldson, in her Olstyear. 

26. At Forth Street, WiUtam, youngest son of 
Mr James Mackay, Jeweller. 

— AhEiiyiidnugh, George, youngest son of Geo. 
WaudiOp , ''*vv 

27. At Eiu. .-h, Mrs Margmet Davie, wife of 

Mr Martin, W. < 

— At Eldinbur^. Mr Janies Scott, builder. '• 
— MatBaret.Home, daughter ot Mr John Brew- 
ster, prhitet. Society. 

— At Mary’s Place, Stockbridge, Agnes, young- 
astuliiughtar of Mr Parker. 

27* AC Hic«, Thomas, eldest son of George Car- 
Stain, Esq, merdbant, Lntb. . 

28. At CowdanhiU. Mn Marntiet Angus, widow 
ofLteut. James Hitchie, R. N. 

28. At Aharctomby Place, Grace, feurth daugh¬ 
ter of tlw IMc Robert KeqnedyV Esq. of Pinmorew 
March ft. At Links, Kiikal^, Ann Ml, eldest 
daoAter of Mr WIlUam Dell, late tff Canada. 

3. In Dover street, PiecadiUy, Lieutenant. 
General Sir James Eiskiae, Bart, of Torrie, 
Flfcshire.^ 

— At his houM, CiretH Place, John Huiehisoa, 
Ikq. writer in Ediabuiih. 
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liegiiiter,-~'Deai/i^. 


CMay. 


5. At Merchant Street, Katharine, infantdsngh. 
ter of WSHietn ]>nMa|^ Ksq. 

Ik At Hatton, >V«nnckshirc, the Rev, DrRwr, 
-» Hdeit, fourth An^hter uf Hr Alex. Grieve, 
papcrroaker, Dalbimte, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter MortOb, inerebant, 
North Uridge Street. 

— At No. 1, Fettee Row, Hugh, infant aoti of 
Captain Pearson, K.N. 

— At Gdinbuigb, C^erine, wife of Mathew 
Norman Maedonald, Esq. writer to the signet. 

7. fleorge SumerviUe, Esq. of Alrhouse, aged 

76. 

8. At St Andrews, Dr Thomas Melviite. 

At Aritroath, Mrs MHn of WoodhilL 

— At Abereromhy Place, Edinburgh, WiHtqm 
Oliver Russell, second sob of Professor James 
Russell. 

— At Linlithgow, James, fifth sort Of Mr Alex.. 
Napier. 

9. At Howard Place, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Hamilton. 

la At 26, Northumberland .Street, Edinburgh^ 
Kliaabeth Margare*. daughter of J. O, Hophirh, 
Esq. aged >8 inonlbs. 

— At North .iaiiiesS Street, Mrs Janet-Mason, 
relict of Mr Andrew Wi)aOB> late nehditbtr'EiUtt'- 
burgh. • ‘ ' 

19. At Rdininiigh, Mr James'Eilmonstane. 

At Haddington, James Whkie, Esi^ cS Ro* 
thobyrea. 

— At Leith. Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 
Thonua Jamieson. 

— -At bis seat, Firshill, Droxford, Hants, aged 

77, Chaiies Powell llandlton. Esq, Admiral of 
the Keil, last surviving grandson of Janies fourth 
Duke of llainiitoir. 

— .At Leamington, in the 47th year of liis age, 
the Rev. II. Bbmd, euratc of Kenilworth. 

13. At Rath, Captain Alexander f^nt^dien. 
Royal Nav y, third sem of the late Jobh Gainphe^ 
Esq, of Glcnsaddle and Kewfield. 

— At CoUydean, near Leslie. Mr James Lalndi; 
~ At Ediubnighj Mary Kcnrtetfat, youngc^ 

daughter of the hde John 'GfHeepfe, Esq. of 
Mountquhaide. 

15. At S7, Frederick Placed Hampstead Road, 
liondon, John Brodic, Esq. ^ ' ‘ 

— At Glasgow, tlW5 Rev. Dr William Of 

St Knoch’s, and one of his Majvatjr’s ChapMihs 
SfTotiand. Ris loss is deeply aiid generally lament, 
ed. 


16. John Russi.E^. of t'afrnbroek. In theeoun* 
ly of Wigtown. 

17. M« I’reer, wife of Dr Freer,, PirKessor of, 
the Practice of Mediehm to the Dhlucwtty of 
Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, MrrMbrgaret Maitland Mak^" 

gill of RankeUluur, wldov/ of the Ron, Fredrick " 
f.cwU Maitland', Ci^ftato in the Royal Nary, 40a '* 
of.Chorks, sixth 'Earl of Lauilenlnto ‘ ; , 

Id. At Kelso, MrThomas F.-dr, nierehdut^iff his 
8Sd year. 

— At Ms house, St Ann's Ya#fts, Mr Robert 
Playfair, Solicitor beibre the SupjinMrCout^ 

— .At Hope .‘M.icdt. Mrs Barbara Murray, mtet 

of Dr Andrew Liddell. " -'v 'i",’ 

— At Kitdonan, Aytriilie, Mr Peter Clmiujers, 
tenant there. 

19. At KtotradweB, to Buthettondshlret HUgft 
Huushm. Esq. of CreCrii, 

— At Paris, the Pripceto of Mcttemkdi. 

— At her house, 32, Great Klag fltweti’Mto 

Gillies, sen. * ~ ^- 

~ At Pienhill, Maris Lucy Jane, htfdot daugh¬ 
ter of Cam. PipoW, 6lh ■liTtoh'**h'Goa*ds.- 

—Sir RalphMifibaaite, NoMiRarL fhelkfiterof 
Lady Bytou, shd formerly M^. for the county of'. 
Durham. U« is suciKeMd to hta Brie hyhh tte* 
phew, nowStr Jc^PetoStoB Millhai^oftHiiii. 
alri llaU,'Yoritfhi!te. t. 

9 V. Susan, tidrd dSdg 
Item Dtekto, seoretur^ tin 
rance Company. - ' 

... At Giasgow, Jtdto Of Mitrif. 

— At his house, lA.'Rtiyfieid Sqadfe^ Mr XkivM-' 
Hsndystde, itt Ms 66th yud. 
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21. .At Chelsea, near London, the Rev. Duncan 
Robertson, D.D. 

-> At his house, Westbridg^ Rlrfcaldy, John 
Stocks, Esq. and at lier house, Tuwnhead, King- 
Imin, on the SWh, Mn Christian Slocks, his mo¬ 
ther. 

— At his home, in Portland Place, London, Sir 
James Graluin, Bart. M. P. for Carlisle. 

~ At Gartcows, John Heugh, Esq. of Gart- 
cows. 

83, At Hope Park, George, aged six years, and, 
on the 8.Ath, AruhihaM, aged eight nurntbs, suns 
of Mr Architinkl ^Te, Weekly Chronicle Offlee 
SIS, Atfifi^dngiiide, MaigOtet Home, -ageti 17 
mohtlib, youngest daughter of Mr Daniel Llanrs, 
bookscUer, Pitoec'e Street. 

33. At Russell-Mains, Finlay Moeforlane, Esq. 
lute one of the toembinn. Of the House of Assem¬ 
bly, and Com^dUer of Tohiqp)- 
— At Dott^. isle of M«a, Arthur Crawford, 
Esq. merehanL BeKkst 

At Bumoriand, Mrs Janet Duguid, relict of 
Mr George Ledtogliato. 

^ In the ’iricinity Of London, lAeutenaut Jatoes 
Beattie Gletmie, m the Honourable East India 
Cpimauy’s utsrtteie, ridesi atto of the Rev. D. 
Glttude, Marisdhal Ctoiegv, Abetdern. 

3t>' At -Ct^ki 'ffottse, Strathtay, Perthshire, ' 
Miss Stewart bC €hmy.. 

At EdinhuiWh, aged 33 years, John Mnnlcy 
WStoyss, royid uovv, second son of l-teuienani- 
Coiouel Wetoyto of Wwnys* 

At ChAntofi, Kent, MBjtir-Gcncral BTillcr, 
tete Of the royal mtilteiy, . 

■— At, L^n, Mm Morraret Metcalf, wife of 
Johh Sibbald, Esq. 

3$. AtOtotor, MBs AnneErskine, dattghlei of 
the l|ta James Ersktoe of Cardross, Esq. 

— At KdtobuMh, .Elieabefh Earle, doughtcr of 
'WiBteto i^ni, aecouritent. 

> - .<-^'Atln)^to«er, Nqrth.F'vederick Street, Gcorijc 
Brbce, Esq. of Lttogtee,' tetd ouo of the IX-pnte 
-CleritswBesstbn. < 

At West Kilbride, after a short litne..s, Mr 
Umtear of Kirkfcmd, 

f ' Wt At StraSiTSsr, James' Odrdi Of Drumfadt, 
£sq> writer theifts 

At Bath, in his 46lh year, the Hon. and 
‘Rt.'V. Oeotgb Herbert, brother'to Earl .Caei nar. 
von, , ' ■ - 

-'S- At Ilfs Iioitse, George-Square, Ntoian Tai-wts, 
Esq, ofPiton. 

• -a- Athte W}M, Hilirgh; HaB, Lancashire, Alex- 
andto EairtofBidcariiiis. 

38, At.Uamnibip Court Palace, Lady Elisaboth 
Scybfima.^ *■- 

*}< GhdddS Street, Wliliain, youngtst 
child of AtoxanderCIeghorn, Esq. of the Customs. 
’•■'St. StJAbe^rnf, fife, Robert Ogitvie, second 
eon of J(^ Phi%, Esq. singemi theie. 

... At new. Lhertscy, to her 

fiSd pearv 'CRdmf^'wffc of Vice>.\dmirai Stir¬ 
ling. "- - . . 

MRtot son of Charles 

^^^gd^Abcdonald, late nf the 

,4 b^ttl tiif^ tolpBimpunir on Ms pas- 
,, ^mliay tO'lJmdmi, Captein Jainea 
iHaeeaiUto, of'itte 4th. raiment native infantry, 

' Btonbfiy ^fohhtotuutili'itt ids 3Sd jeet. 

.• At BEtnrtto TdFh, aged en, after a long In- 
dlsnoslUt^ Mr Vtoeeiw ,powltog, Mr Dowlhn; 
ltea''he^ -Wto[iwatwqI '4Pyear« connected with 
the mtMleJteeto to Etelati'd and IrPiaiul. 

Tu.lRfhitotollWs Charity Workhouse, J.dm 
^Jtiypril,'Mined round 
ttie wculd with eaptelB Cook, and fought under 
.GeswM-Wi^a'te mtmm. ■ 

‘ Bartombbtoi-Htimher, Elisabeth Horst, 
aaqd Jbti* '4hrs!uiHd sto'to read without 

mtkto'ed htolitL^iltitoto the lash 
. AtPN^hl^l^fMlmiiii, aged US years, 

tffr was the arid fonor <(r Italy, and leader of the 
hand-to Pcqte Sehddtof El V. 
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No. X. 

AGRADKCER Y KO AMAB—CQUftTE?Y SOT lOVE. 

By Don Podto OM&ron de ht Bartm. 

Without entering into a minute deron'si''ai»ojiaCum£<i 2 a, Aobadecfr 
investigation of the chmiological pro> y no Am a which may be paraphras^ 
gress of the dramaj from mvsteries i^TheRcnowncdComeuyofCoua- 
aiid moralities to r^lar tragedies and t£s\ not Love, as the work of an 
comedies^ in the dinerent countries of author highly and deservedly celebra- 
Kurope, we may boldly assert that the ted by foreigners and rivals, as well as 
Spanish theatre Is the onl^ one which by his own countrymen—although wc 
can compete with our own in ahtiqirity; must confess ourselves absolutely as* 
it alone, like ours, burst at once from tounded at Schlc^gel'scomparing him to 
its shapeless chrysalis stated in full .Shakespeare—and as a fair specimen of 
beauty and v^our, Wbil^ those ^mostofthe characteristics or its species 
of France, Germany, &c. had, like —most, not all—nlid we venture to pro- 
some marine insects, to pa» throt^h duce one of the many scenes in which 
various minor, unomamental, inter- sacred beings are brought upon the 
mediate changes, previous to attain- Spanish stage, we shomd, in fancy, 
ing their perfect form. Whether this feel ourselves in tire fangs of the So- 
bhould be beneficial or detrimental to ciety for the Suppression of Vice at 
the art, we are not now to inquire j least, if hot of the more authorizeil 
it is sufficient to mention the fiEict, executive officers. As a brief abstract, 
that in the very infancy of the Spanish with a tew scenes, could hardly give a 
stage, and nearly contemporaneons full idea of tlie original, we must say 
with Shakespeare, arose Lope de Vega, two or three words upon these geuml 
and his immediate sncces^r Calderon, characteristics, particularly the versi- 
since whose days no ihraiuatist has ap- fication, before proceeding to the indi- 
pearcil at all capable Of nvidling their vidual Famoia Comedia. 
fame. During the period in which Of these, the most striking is that to 
tliesc an&ors fiourisbed/ the great which we have already alluded ; a fa- 
preponderance of the ^WQr of Spain miliarity with all we deem too holy to 
naturally rendered Spanish the preva- be even mentioned lightly, amount- 
lent Ewropcan language, and the Spa>« ing, acoordiug to our English ideas, 
nish theatre may, m consequence, be to UaSphemy. The chief of the re- 
justly regarded as the parent stock of maindbr are such a profbsion of ind* 
the modern Continents theatres; a dent, such an almost inextricable cpm- 
circum stance which, independently of plication of ploL as mve great spirit t» 
its original and pecuUar characteristics, the conduct of the j^ce, and create an 
entitles it to more attention than it has eager radier than an intense interest 
hitlierto met with in this country. For in its pre^esa and developmenta. 
the purpose of maUng It better known style even prodi^ly poeticsd, and in¬ 
to jur readers, we have selected Cal- dulgmg in descriptions more properly 
Voi . XVIL ^ 4 0 
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epic than dranuitlc, intcnnixe<l with ship, establish, having, magic^ Carditi', 
considerable liveliness of dialogue— and a sad kiss, would be said to a;o> 
little pathos—little dcptlv or strength nor. This i^cics of versification could, 
of passion—and such a total absence in Knglislt, scarcely bear a semblance 
of discrimination or individuality of of metre or rhythm, and acconlingly 
cltaracter, that the personages are osu> wc have, in translating, abstained 
ally designated, in addition to their from any attempt at imitation, boldly 
names, by the words Barba, Gahm, substitutiag our naturid blank verso. 
Dama, &.C. meaning, literally, old In Spanishj after a little habit; it sa> 
man, gallant, Isdy, but hearing more tisfies the ear, but when it does so, its 
analogy to the Pere Noble, Premier effect is, to us, decidedly lyrical, and 
Anumrenx, &c, to be found in the consequently anti-dramatic; an effect 
composition of French companies of lieightened by a itequent, apparently 
comedians, if not in French DramuHs most arbitrary, deviation into rhyme 
Persoate, than to aught within the of all sorts; couplets, triplets, and 
sphere of British tlteatrical know- stanzas of every possible length and 
ledge. In this enumeration of cha- structure, being promiscuously inter- 
lacters, if such they can ^called, must spersetl. FiXamples of this,—ot‘ an odd 
not be omittefl the indispensable one Spanish custom of pulling a soi^; to 
of the Gracioso, who is a sort of tnon- pieces, in order to use it in the dia- 
grcl between Shakespeare’s Clown and iogue,—and of the sort of punning, 
the French Scapin. The ordinary ver- quibbling jests of the Gracioso, as far 
sification of Spanish plays was, until as this last is practicable in translation, 
imitated of late years by some of the —shall be given in our extracts, 
living German tragic authors, unlike ■ We now proceed to la Famosa Co- 
that of any known theatre. These media itself, and shall begin by 
dram.is are commonly written in lines sentit^ our readers with the first scene 
of eight syllables, in trochaic metre^ —con^doring first scenes as usually 
and with what arc called asonante ter- chsffactetistic of the genus. The Prin- 
minations; that is to say, that the two cess Flerida and her ladies, cqnii>i)cd 
last syllables of the alternate lines con- for hunting, or ratlicr, we should 
sist of the same vowels, without pay- think, for shooting, hurry on to tiu' 
ing any regard to the consonants; thus stage, and the Princess speaks— 
the words rapid, maxim, artist, hard- 

llun, hasten, that wo aU may readh the castle 
Ere he can overtake us ; he, tlie man 
Who dares pursue us thus. 

Jsmenia, Impossible! 

Alrcaily is he close upon otK 8t^. 

Flora. I hear the very trampung of his ftect. 

Ismenia. Madam, he iaso near, that on ouf shadows 
He now is treading. 

Flora. If your h^hness fears 
His sight, permit mo with this gun t’ oppose him; 

I’ll undertake, dasipite his eagem^. 

His progress to arrest. 

F/eriflta. Hold, Flora, hold! 

Although concealment be my wish, 1 would not 
Purchase it at so hi^ a price; and since. 

Fair Lisida, thou art so newly come. 

Thou needs must be unknown, do thou r^aifi. 

Await him in this pass—hid him b^ne 1 
Should he refhse obedience, then, resolved 
And firm, fire boldly attdm, and prevent 
His overtaking me, lest he discover 
It was myself he saw within the wood, ' 

In idle negligence, scarce attired. {AU CKcpi Lisida hurry off.) 

Lisida. Withdraw ye then, leaving that eairo to me; 
m answer for't he dbiall not follow you I 

Enfer Loaenzo. 

Corenso. Stay, stay, ye beautiful divinities! 
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Though monstrous be my (brtuncs, I myself 
Am not BO monstrous, tliat you thus Bhoul4 fiy me. 

Lisi(la> Whate'er thou art, forbeta-! since more as mau 
Than monster thou awak'st our fears. And mark, 

Sbould’st thou advance a step~~shotti.d'st tlmu presume 
To make the least reply, this gun sball speak 
My answer—But, ah me unfmunate! 

Wnat'dolsec! 

Loreitxow Tbohgh the strange prodigy 
Of finding thee upon these mountaiui^othee, 

Oh thou ingrate, thou traitress, thou iuliuman, 
lliou fiw to my cxistenee! mi]^t provoke 
My woiuler, it subsides, since { perceive 
Thou'rt for my death prepared. • Wlicn I behold thee 
Hurling against me fire thunderholts, 

I doubt no longer, nor perplex my thoughts 
Why thou camst hither, hut conclude at once 
Thou (aun'st to kill me. Therefore, unacquainted 
With any motive why thou aought'st these wilds, 

Or why thus standest. sentinel, or why 
Sueh ostentatious erudty displayest, 

I will retire, nor furdu^ seek to know 
Than that thou dost forbid my onwanl 
To turn them backwards;; fearing, not tlte fires 
Which that foul monster, form'd of fiipt and steel 
And powdcir, in its hateful womb incloses. 

Out toose which in thy pe^^ured breast lie brocnlitig; 

Thy breast, of fi%ason<^ passages ammo, 

A nerce volcano. . '' ' 

Lisida, Oh that 'twem allowed, 

Lorenzo, to unravel to t% yiew, 

All the deceptions that entangle fiinP! 

And oh that 1 tdil tltoe What std forttoocs 
lleav’n has decreed iWbouM for tlWe e^ure 1 
But since the present season not 
Sufficient kismee^ some fidr fittusu day 
Shall grant i| to my pmy^ i th^ shalt thp.u know 
How much erroneously thou here dost tax 
As fickle, constancy, as tr^h'rous, tmth. 

And lavish kindness, cedl'st inggatltadc. 

LorenTO. Could'st thou by new profbaaions satisfy 
My doubU^' it mxH^ he hmg ere tlm suCceedest. 

Lisida. That I deny not; ibr should I succeed 
Upon the instant, I j^ojuld deem it long ; 

The rather that I itow perforce must l^ve 
Thy base sus^oions uneonvinetd uf fahiehood. 

Until occasion ofi^ when again 

We may discourse.^—Remtun diou here, Lorenzo: 

Follow me not; fiuewelL (JEx*t 

Ijorenvi. Mcrcifiil Heaven 1 
How many various conttariefies 
War in my fancy, and my judgment 1 
Unfortunate } AVi and a tboumnd timos 
Unfortunate t Who had h^ieved that 
The very cause of my seehisiou hetf, . 

'Midst savage rocks, tlie courtier of their steeps. 

Companion of their c^gy ridgm, poor* . 

Subdued and miKiuble, would even here 
£ncoiwter me 1 , 

Jtoiertoj (/Ae Gtutdo^t Whst! ho 1 f. 0 i:e&s<)! ho 1 

1 say, Lewenzo ! 

LoretiM. 'Tis Roberto’s voice. 
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Hoberto, {without.) Lorenzo^ ho! 

Lorenvo. Roberto, I am here. 

Roberto, {mthout.) And where is here, my lord ? My feet discover 
No here, but here, whence 1 am like to fall. 

Robsrto appears upon the point ^a rock. 

Ijoremo. Where art ? 

li(jH!rto. Upon this bald rock’s highest peak. 

A rock so bald it cannot even yield 
Space upbn which a lock of hair might grow. 

Lorenzo. What took thee tMther r 
Roberto. 'Twas the devil, sir, 

WTho lately has been'subject to the weakness 
Of raising low-born men. 

Lorenzo. Come quickly down. 

Roberto. Must I then tumble ^ So should I come quidtest. 

Lorens. Come down; the mountain-patli hitherward l&sds. 
Roberto. But if I seek it here, will it not shift 
Some otherward ?—.It cannot now, I have it. 

Lorenzo. Descend then ; wherefore dost thou now sit down ? 
Roberto. Is’t not a lesser ill to bruise the fiesh. 

Than risk those fragile quills the 1^ and feet ? {Rolls clown 

Heav'n help me! Curses on the man who first ' 

Invented cumbing mountains, piercing forests, 

In stupid chase of rabbits, whea'e the first 
Will not await you, where you miss the second. 

And do not hit the third ; uic fourth escapes. 

Wounded, because the muzzle was quite close; 

The fifth leaps oh to peaks beyond yoiir reach ; 

The sixth is killed, but lost amongst the bushes ; 

And finaliy, if one’s secured, he coats. 

In powder and in ammunition, more 
Thau if a man should naturally go. 

And buy him in the market peaceably. 

Lwenzo. Roberto, slahdar not the chase, since here 
'Tis that alone provides otur sustenance. 

Roberto. If you thus silence me, exphun, fby lord. 

Whether that ribbon be your mornings game; 

I see no other produce or your sport. 

Lorenza. Tms is indeed the only recompense 
Of my day's chase. 

Then quickly let OB ^ 

And make a savoury stew on't. Mountain ribbon 
Must needs ofibrd us a delicious meal. 

Besides, although fresh loll’d, I nothing doubt 
But ’twill be tender. 

Lorenzo. Do not jest, Roberto. 

Roberto. What aus your lord^ip P What new grief increases 
A sorrow umncrcasablep 
Lorenzo, A grief 
So strange it passes credibility: 

Roberto. What ia’t ? 

Lorenzo. What would'st thou say ritould I affirm 
I had seen Lisida amongst these wilds ? 

Roberto, What vile fortune 
Has thrown her after us in our retreat? 

" Lorerao, I knpwnot->* 

Roberto, Sdd you not you'd spoken with her ? 

'Lorenzo. I did. 

Roberto, What sp<^e you of. If not of that ? 

Ixtrenzc. Listen, Rob^to ; thou hast yet to hear 
Another accident, more wonderfhl. 

Roberto. This one will not be ^ily smrpassed. 
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Lorenxo. When first the sun thim^h cloud* of gold 
Brighten’d the forest, plain, and fold. 

My course 1 tow’rds the mountains l^ot; 

I went, but not alone I went. 

Nor sad»fbr, in my company 
1 bore my cares, and for my sadness, 

*Tia now become a part of me, 

No more a passion or a madness. 

I went to claim from earth and air. 

That scantv necessary .fare. 

Which botn were mortgaged to supply. 

When heaven monounced the mignty word 
That, clothing oeast and clothing bird 
In furs and plumes of various dye, 

Fill’d witli new life, dead empty space. 

And gave it to the human race. 

Thence no injustice they endure. 

Though we with net, with snare obscure, 

Widi weapons breathing dreadful fires, 

Arrest the bird's aerial flight. 

Or close the stag’s fUU eye in night, 

As urgent appetite requires. 

But he who, weary of his leisure. 

Idly pursues the huntCT’s joys. 

These harmless (features who destroys, 

Unurged by need, and seeking pleasure, 

Itobbing the earth and air of ev'ry beauty— 

He is a cruel man, untouch'd by love or duty. 

JRdberto. Proceed, it were urQUst to waste om tunc 
In moralising, since you’ve proved already 
That in these woods we live tike beasts of prey, 

Who cannot feed till they their dinner slay. 

Lorenxo* Then, or by cruelty or pity led, 

1 left at morning’s dawn our wretcheil &rm, 

Bearing, constrain’d, to earn <air scanty bread,. 
Those toils by many deem’d life’s greatest charm. 

But not a single step could I advance. 

That, or my negligence, or my mischance. 

Perverted not. .^us pass’d hour after hour, 

The day’s unsated spite gaining fresh pow’r. 

Till, wearied with my fruitless chase, I saw 
The sunbeams gUd auke the loftiest heads 
Of rocks, and lowly huts, by nature's law,. 

Which, when pro^ man t^n his shadow treads. 
Equally pours o’er all the flood of light. 

Then fmnting with the heat, exhausted quite, 

I heard a stream’s inviting sound. 

And on the banka of this swift rUl, 

That rushes from the nei^b'riig hill. 

Coolness and shade I sou^t and found. 

There, in a palace form’d of flowers. 

Canopied by o'er-atching bowers, 

'remp'ring tiie sun’s meindian b(^uo, 

I lav and listen’d to tiie stream. 

Ana would have courteil soft repose ; 

Bat<'basy thought recall’d my wocs*^ 

When, as by chance, my roving eye 
Glanced on the waters mum’ring 
I saw upon thdr bosom fltir 
This ribbon, which the crystal thief 
Thought to the ocean, his great chief, 

A trophy of his feats to bear. 
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Eager I mark'd the floating prey. 

Then, by a broken Ivanch's aid, 

Snatdi a the devoted prize aww. 

And safely to the shore convey'a. 

The treasure gain'd, my restless thov^t 
The lawfld, plunderd ownqr {mnght. 

And backward, tow'rds the source^ 

I confidently bent my course. 

Thus certain to succ^ ; 

Bv sad experience taught to deem. 

That still to toil against the stream 
Fate had for me decreed. 

When as my steps the margin j^het^'d, 

A little pool, deep, BtiU, and bri^t. 

Where the impatient brook foond rest, 
Ling'rinn to breathe in calm ddlight. 

Met sudden my enamour’d view— 

Eager my olyect to pursue, 

I should have pass'd, had not flie sound 
Of voices all my senses botmd. 

I paused, for now upon the sir. 

Rose indistinct tho accents fliir, 

And now they died away. _ 

Cautious die Doughs odde 1 bend. 

Nor reach the tangled thickets' end. 

Ere roy (harmed steps I «tay; 

For there, 'twixt fuming leaves, appear'd 
A rustic palace quickly rear'd 
By Nature's architect, the t^ng j 
Roses and pinks its emrettu^ 

Willows am laurels form’d fts 
Cautiously now I stood alqoiF, ' 

For as I ^zed, with earnest look, > ' 

Within the most sequester’d nook 
I saw of nymphs a bevv brigdit, 

A human galaxy of lights 

And there confm'd a Go^css stood,. 

Who, just emerging fl-(nn the floo^ , 

Was yet scarce half array'd. 

Her throng'd that festive troop arbdnd, 

Her bodice laced, her sandals h«sind,. 

And eager zeal display'd. 

Now curses on my wayward fhte. 

That gave a single glimpse, and wat too late! 
But, no—when I reflect huw cOy 
Is modesty, I own, with J[(qr, 

1 came in time,—light thoughts finewell!.' 
On her chaste loveliness rU dwdn. 

Her hair, in waving threads of gold, 
O’erspread her bosom's i^potkss sohw. 

Pardon, bright Sun, mine accents hedd,; 

But thou thyself dost not unfold 
More beauties, when thy morning; glow' 

Gilds with a flood of dazzling Ugbt 
The wintry robe of virgin wEit& 

That ebthea the mountain’s Idghest tocks^ 
Flinging o'er crag and pOfdc thv beks 
Of tangled gold, vrhich, With her rosy fingers; 
Aunwa darkly trims whilst twBighthngers. 
With pearl and rilver was embroh^'d o'er 
The silken petticoat, whose foUs Stray'd 
An atom of the slender foot, no m,ca^; 
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Yet with reserve none might those folds upbraid^ 

For tliat one a^om all the foot display'd. 

But now a blindness o’er me came; 

For sudden an officious dame^ 

Bearing an azure robCj press’d from the crowd, 

My sun eclipsing with a brilliant cloud. 

Out on the enrions, bold deidre. 

That such unkind obscuring 
Impatiently enduring, 

Comd restless change of jplaoe inspire! 

I changed my fortune with my station; 

The rustling bov^hs my presence told^ 

And 1 might that fair troop behold 
Starting, look round in perturbation ; 

Then, as a monster had be^ near. 

Fly firoui ray presence, spurt’d by f^^ar. 

Still 1 pursued, UU in this very place 
My next encounter stay’d ray c^r chase: 

For here that scared, disorder’d band 
JIad left, my progress to withstand. 

And their retreat insure, 

A b^ttty, who, with shoulder'd gun. 

And cour^ to amaze the sun,. 

Stood threatening and secure. 

From any other lips how vain 

Had been such threats! But who couUl strain 

Tyrannic cruelty so high. 

Who so inhumanly oppose 
My wish, but she, my wtnrst of. fbes, 

The cherish’d foe from whptaa ? , 

Fair Lisida, whom more I reco^zc 
By her fierce actiqn than by^ voice or eyes. 

Alike unheeded from my min4 ‘. 

What cither of us spoke is flown. 

But grief alike in all I find ; . 

The’ Goddess still remains unknown. 

And whilst 1 dread lest at her side 
The perjured Lisida abide, 

I know not whether to desire or fear, 

To have my doubts resolved, the truth made clear. 

Roberto. Of these perplexities, which to your lortlship 
Appear so intricate, 1 can resolve 
The greater part. 

Lurentto. How so? 

Roberto, I can lev^ 

The beauty's name Whom you Cxt<d so highly. 

Lorenzo. Who is sli^ them ? 

Roberto, Tho beauteous Florido, 

Princess of Bisignano, who, through taste. 

Or for convenience, in this castle lives. 

Retired firom Court, till she shall cbaiigc her state. 

Lorenzo, 1 could not easily be ignorant 
That she resides here, but it fellows not 
She needs must be my Goddess. 

Roberto. Past dispute;— , - 

But, stay i— . ^ V 

Lorenseo. How boedleesly have Wo advanceil 
E’en to the palace mtes K Ana see where stand. 

In the balcony, ladies. - , 

Roberto. And amongst them 
Is Lisida. , 

Loren£ 0 . And more tlian Lisida,^ 

The Goddess whom 1 told thee of, is there. 
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WWch is it ? 

Lorentso. Fool, does not he? beauty tell P 
Roberto. DouMless it does, although I cannot hear it; 

They're ifpomen, and to me seem inuw.aHkc. 

(Fx.aaiDA, LfoiDA, akd the other Ladies, appear in the 
Baleony of the Ptdaee.') 

Flerida, Whom d^t thou say it was, my Lisida? 

Liaida. Merely a hunter, wandering, chance-led. 

Amidst the forest. 

FUrida. Why did he pursue na ? 

Lisida {aside,') I must, perforce, conceal his n^e.— 

(A/ond.y Perhaps 

Kxpecting that you would redeem the, pledge. 

Which in his band I saw^ and we had miss'd. 

When it was needed to atthre your highness. 

Flerida, I do believe thou’st judged aright j for see. 
Conversing with another man, he stands. 

And from these windows removes hiO'cycs. 

Lorenzo, Pass on, Roberto, as though inattentive. 

Roberto. By Heaven, we sport a pretty livery 
To go a-wooing in ; pterceive you not 
'.rhat we must needs disgust tne very settUions ? 

Flerida, Since then we know the stranger such a man 
As no suspicion can attach to, call him ; 

Bid him approach, that we may purchase back 
What has l^n mine. 

Lisida. Ho! Mountaineer! 

Flora. Ho! Huntsmen! 

Zxirenzo. Do they not call P 
Roberto. They do, 
iMrenxo. Go forward, then ; * 

And here, bear thou the ribbon;; so if she 
Chance to resent either its, being taken. 

Or hither brought, on tliee her anger falls. 

Roberto, So that which falls upon me be no rudget, 

I care not for her anger.—>Did you call. 

Fair goddesses? What would you ? 

Flerida. Do you wish 
To sell that riboon ? 

Roberto. How sliould I not wish it^ ' 

Since 1 and my poor comrade liaye this day 
Nothing to eat } 

Jjorenz/o. Idiot, is that an answer ? 
ftoZwrto. Is’t not the truth? ' 

Flerida. How much do you demand ? 

Roberto. Have patience, whilst 1 calculate its value.. 

There's here of sillc> (and alk how exquisite!) 

A yard and half, the which at sev'n and ninepcnce, 

(llie price tl^ ev'ty shop will ask you for't,) 

Comes to eleven shiltingB, seven ]^ue^ 

And yet another halfpenny ; the tassels ■ . ^' 

Weigh, as I judge, tvro ounces, ay^ full weight, 

A^liich, at five'shilling for the ounces and adding 
A poor half-crown, (the price each stroUitig pedlar 
Puts on such ornaments,) makes twelve and slx^tencc. 

, Now add eleven shillings sevenpence halfpenny. 

And dien for tnoflt sevw*— 

Loremo. Idbt ii—-Dtdt! 

Roberto, If tbat'6 eatorbitant, toy six- 

Loretna. IRj Heaven—— 

Roberto. It you insist upon it. I'll take five ; 

Further than that I cannot hate a penny, * 

And, on my conscience, so I make no gain; 
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'Tis an cxjK'nsive article. Hut I 
Would fain’induce yon to be customers. 

That whatsoe'er you lose may in my house 
Bo found. What say you, lady—Is’t a bargain ?' 

Flerida. Your reck'uing has amuscil me; wait a minute, * 

And I will send you down an hundred crowns 
In payment fpr the girdle. 

Roberto. May ) ou, lady. 

In recompense repasc au hundi'cd ycjirs 
Upon one side in Hcay'u ! An hundred crowns 
Oh holy band, to me this day more holy. 

Than any holy band that Spain, and Home, 

And ’V'enice, ever hound against tlie Turk 1— 

Band that might weE bind love! Band in whose noose 
The Phoenix might submit to he ensnared! 

The money for this baud of bands most precious; 

I tremble, lest my fortune, an old sinner. 

Should in tiro interval r^ent. 

Flerida. 'Tis coming. 

Ijoremio. Hold'! there is one who will forbid the sale ; 

And every bargain, struck without consent 
Of the proprietor, is null and void, 

Roberto, Nay, take it; snatch not so ; the thing is worth 
An hundred crowns, and you may spoil or tear it. 

Flerida. And who is the proprietor ? 

Lorenzo. I am. 

Flerida. And what do you demand ? 

Lorenzo. To me it is 
Beyond all price; for should a Deity, 

According to the image in his mind. 

Produce not one world, bwt a thousand worlds, 

And then reduce their universal value 
Into one diamond, garnish'd round.with stars. 

And in the sun enchased, ofiTring it me 
In payment, it were inauificient. Nought 
Can buy this ribbon of me, save alone 
The price I paid for it. 

Florida. What price was that 

Lorenzo. Lady, this ribbon has cost me my soul. 

And, as in honourable war 'tis usual 
T’oxchange all prisoners that on either side 
Arc taken ; and in this late conflict I 
I.ost a soul, captured by your eyes, and you 
'rhis ribbon ; let us now nx fhc exchange. 

Unless you render me my soul, you cannot 
Expect your girdle., 

Florida. Friend, t needs must laugh, 

Hearing such high conedts froin onc who seems 
To boast so small a share of fortune's favours. 

Lorenzo. I heed not fortune's favours, beauteous lady. 

Thus boasting yours, 

Rolfci'to. ■VV’’ith cudgels certainly 
We shall be slain. I'd give the hundred crowns 
For one false crown to save my own from cracking. 

Lisida, Was’t to see this, oh fortune,,! came hitlicr 

Flerida. Madman of no ill fancy, th^t thy madness 
May be thy fault's apology, declare, 

Know yc to whom ye speak ? 

Lorenzo. Most hazanlous 
The anawcr.-.-No, I know you not; and yes, 

I know you. 

Flerida. How can yes and no agree ? 

Voi-.XVII. iP 
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Lorenw. How ?—Should I Kay or no; or yes^ the fault 
Were grosSj tlie ignorance disgraceftil ; since 
Either way to offend you were the height 
Of folly and jiresumptidh; thus His well 
To let It rest in doubt, A yes and no 
I throw before you-j-take which e’er you Ikt. 

Flerida. In the same doubt I also hesitate-— 

Should I tliink no^ your compliments exoite 
Laughter; should I think yes, I must inflict 
Due chastisement on your effrontery. ' 

And since Hwixt these extremes there lies no medium, 

I throw a laughter and a chastisement 

Before youtake whiche’er you list.—-Come, ladies, 

Come, let us leave this madman. 

Zwff/a. Thouingrale! 

Thy vengeance i« severe. ' (^Exeunt liadies.) 

LureuM, Who said 'twas vengeance ? 

Eobetio. A splendid feat wn nave achieved! FOr ytm, 

You've robh’d me'of an hutidred crowns, as neatly 
As though you’d pick’d my pocket. Ay, an hundred 
And one; for I have likewise lost the crown 
Of patience. 

Lisardo, ( wiihovl .')'—Ileaven hcljr me! 

Lorens.' Whence that cry ? , 

Roherio. 'Tis an unruly horse, whoi with bis rider, 

Falls headlong dowm the precipice- 
IjDrctvMi. How dreadful J - - 

Could we assist him ? 

Roberto. ’Tis impossible! 

Already he lies thrown upon the. iand. 

(LiSAuno/aKs^otn tha side seem vjmi tbeAttu/e.') 
Lisardo. Have mercy. Heaven! 

Lorenva. Is he dead, Roberto f • 

Roberto. No, sir; he breathra. 

Lorenzo. Unhappy gentleman, • 

Preserved by grief to be the cousolktion 
Of one so wretched— (^Rames in asMishment ) 

Roberto. Do yon doubt like me ? " . 
iMreazo. Is’t not my enemy, Lis^wdo r 
Roberto.-Yes. 

Lorenzo. Within that palace, beauteous Lisiida, 

And here, Lisardo? Certainly'lie comes 
In search of her or me; and either way, 

Bo't her or me, ’tis an offence, an insult. 

Roberto. If so, whiche'er bis purposife, Foitnne hero 
Delivers him, unarm’d, into your power, 

To make hfau sure. 

lfire,nzo. Check that presuming tongue ? 

Be silent, slave ! am I a man to think 
Of aught so base as to destroy a foe 
Defenceless at my feet ? Come near—assistv ' 

Roberto. What purpose you ? 

Lorenzo. To beiir him honlb betwixt us. 

(TAc PHnee'wtfAoM^.)-—Ho, hunters i mountaineer;,! 

I/>renzo. 'Who colls ? 

Enter PnixeK Cajii-<>. 

Prince. Say, you 
Beheld a need no answer; 

In yoto compassion more than in ybtu- words 
f And.,—Alas !■'friend of my life ! now dear 
Tlmt title costs thee ! 'Twas iny friendship dr 
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Hither to peribh. Could iiiy pasaion tell 
The weight that presses on my heart while thus 
I see thee! 

llobei-lo. Sir, the weight upon niy shoulders 
Presses more heavily— 

I*rinco. Friends, let us hasten 
'i'o seek assistance that may save his life. 

Lorenxo. Such vvas my purpose, sir, before you came. 

Prince. Who could have thought that all my prosperous fortune 
So qiiickly should have changed to misery ! 

Jiobtsrto. Who could have thought that such a one as I 
AmongRt a company of strolling players 
This day should have to act ting Busy Body ! 

I/ormiso. Who could have thought that 1, compeil'd by honour. 
Should first revive my lifeless enemy. 

Afterwards to inflict his death myLself! 


The first scene temyinatea with this 
series of exclamations, in which, after 
the usual fashion of, the Spanish, 
Theatre, all the interlocutors in a dia¬ 
logue arc simultaneously and nneon- 
■■sfioubly impelled to utter discordant 
bcutiinents in most concordant form of 
speech and phraseolog)', much as tho 
personages in an opera occasional]^ 
r.ing duets in perfect harmony, al¬ 
though absolutely insensible or each 
other’s respective co-operation to the 
production of the scientificsdly melo¬ 
dious whole. • 

We rather fear, that our readers 
may have thought us unmerciful in , 
inflicting upon them Lorensto'a long 
description of his morning's adven¬ 
tures, and must infl>rm them, first, 
that, to the Spanish scholar, this ap- 
liears by no means a s^tccch of any un¬ 
usual dimensions j—til,a subsequent 
part of this same play, the Prince 
Koeaks onei shorter only by twenty or 
thirty lines, which he does not even 
take the trouble of furniug into a, poem 
to improve it, and which we intern! to 
spare both them and ourselves.—Se¬ 
condly, that wc have omitted about a 
page. And, lastly, that its insertion 
was necessary, to give them a ftdl and 
clear picture of the Spanish Theafte. 
We need hardly point out the curious 
change of scene which occurs, whilst 
the actors remain upon the st^. 

Princess Florida next^enters withLi- 
sida, whom sha desires to confide to her 
the misfortunes which can have com¬ 
pelled so fair and noble a lady to seek 
idiclter in her retired palace. Lisida is 
about to relate her history, when Fabio, 
an old officer of the Princess's house¬ 
hold, iaterruptsher, to tell her highness 
that he is iuforined her affianced bride¬ 


groom, Prince Carlo di Orsini, is co¬ 
ming in disguise to visit her. Florida 
dismisses Fabio with thanks for his 
coraraunication, and then observes to 
Ltsida, Uiat, ah* hough she considers 
the Prince's distrust of her reputation 
for beauty as an insult, as a low¬ 
born man's presuming to make love to 
her would have been a for greater in¬ 
sult, she is rejoiced to discover Prince 
Carlo in the mad stranger. Her praises 
of her supposed bridegroom excite a 
violent fit of jealousy iu Tiisidet, who 
^sitively denies the stranger’s being 
MIC Prince, asserting that she know's 
the latter by sight. Florida then 
dwdls at great length upon the an¬ 
noyance occasioned her by the differ¬ 
ent sorts of unpcrliucnct* of her two 
lovers. Lisida advises her highness to 
despise them both, and amuso herself 
with listening to the song her ladies 
arc about to sing iu the garden. For 
this purpose, the Ih-incess agreeing to 
the proposal, they go off, when Loreu • 
zo and Roberto return, having left the 
Prince and Lisardo in Lorensu’s house, 
which its proprietor tliinks it a point 
of delicacy to avoid, in order to spare 
]Ljsardo the pain of learning, upon re¬ 
covering his senses, that he is indebted 
to Ilia mortal enemy for his life. He 
sends bade Roberto to attend upon his 
guests, aud declares his intention of 
spending the rime of their occupying 
his abode near the Princess. He now 
hears the music from the garden, and 
enters iri. The Ibrinccsa comes on 
alone, apd the following ditty is sung 
by unseen musicians. We give the 
scene us an exmnple of ono of the pe¬ 
culiarities mentioned in our prelimina¬ 
ry remarks. 
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Song. 

lie ‘Who adoring would obtain 
The object that his heart reveres, 

Nor praise nor gratitude inay gain ; 

His pangs are calm'd, and dried his tears 
By Hone’s soft breath and datt’ring strain. 

But he who 'midst'unmingled fears 
Loves, but to mutual love dares not juretend. 

Whom should his unaspiring flame oiiend ? 

"-a 

Florida. That’s true; while love so deep within the Hreast 
Lies hidden, that *tis only felt, not utter’d. 

But when it rises to the tongue, no more 
Can it be term’d an unaspiring flame ; 

In speaking of’t, there is enjoyment, ay. 

And bold offence; therefore^What do I see ? 

Alethinks those leaves aequ^o a slronger inoiiou 
Than isepbyr’s breath can give. Sure I peredtve 
The shadow of a man. Speak/tvlio is tliere ? 

Lorvnrj). l.ady, 'tis I j ibr there, where shines the sun. 

The shadow of necessity must be. ' 

Florida. What were you doing tliere 
Lorenzo. Adoring you. t 

Yet may your utmost rigour not resent 
My adoration, since the Imtiible lover 
Oirends not in adoring ; he offends—■ 

( Lor. and the Voices ta^eiker.') lie who adoring would obtain 
The object that'his heart reveres.' 

Ftcridu. Audacious )Mraaant, madman, wretch ! dar'st thou 
I’rcsume—‘not to adore me, to prWe 
That were indittbrent, but—to proclaim 
Thy boldness, since who blazons forth his love, 
i^Fler. and the Voices toffciher.'} Nor-ptaise nor gratitude may gain. 
His pangs arc calm'd, and dried his tears. 

Lorenzo. Although I tell my lo^'C, 1 tcU it not; 

So trifling is tlie portion I reveal, 

T-liat all remains unutter'd, uudisclo^l,— 

The Voices wilhnnt. By Hope’s breath and soothing strain. 

But he who ’midst unmingled fears. 

Loves, but to mutual love dares not pretend, 

Whom should his unaspiring flame offtnid ? 

.Tjorciizo. That voice supplies my part, aud pleads for me,—■ 
Fleridu. It matters littje, for the. voice deceives-— 

Lorenzo. Declaring th.it—* 

Fkrida. Falscly asserting that— 

Both togetfuT, with the Voices, W|keli lovfc to mutttal love dares not 
pretend, 

Tite unaspiring flame can none ofibnd. 

Flerida. And you shall be convinced of the deception. 

I'll your presumptuous madness so chastisc-r-— 

Have I no servajats?—Iloli!—Holloh!—wWs there?*— 

Is there not 'one to kill a slave who dares -—- 
Lorenzo. Call uot a.'isi.stanco to destroy me; you . 

Alone suffice ; youv anger is enough. 

Fkrida. Are ye all deaf Cannot a creature hear me ? 

Enter Ladies. * 

Ladies. Miidatn,' we’re here. 

Eniir Fa»io. 

Fabio. Madam, what would yOur bigbucss t 
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Lorenzo. My life has reach'd ita close. 

Lisida. My woes have reach'd 
Their consuinmatioQ. 

Fahio. What are your commands >’ 

F/erida, That you bestow aii alms on yon poor man. 

Ismenia. That is a somewhat strained interpretation. 

Flerida. Resentment is short-lived. 

Lisida. Alas : To me,' 

Anger and clemency alike are fatal. 

Fabio. Follow me, friend, that I ntay execute 
Her highness' orders. 

Lorenzo. Where there is almsgiving, 

Compassion must be. Let us then divide 
Her generosity; take you her alms. 

And leave me boundless wealth in her compassion. 

Every individual having thus spoken to matrimony that do not influence 
a parting word and withdrawn, the him, and those that do. These last are 
curtain fidls, and there is an end of the the practice of choosing a ivite for rea- 
firs",—what shall we call it’ ?—If we sons of state and convenience, without 
spc.ik English, we must say act; but personal preference. To this he was 
the proper Spanish term is Jornada, determined not to submit, and had ac- 
which means a day's task, or journey, con'ingly resolved to see Flerida, in 
Into three of these Jortmdas is divided order to judge whether she would suit 
the regular national drama, if the word liim, previous to f nally binding him- 
regubr may be applied to aught so re- self; and for that purpose, lie says, he 
pugnant to the received Classical and htis brought Lisardo into her iieigh- 
(lallic notions of rtgtilarity. bourhood. This, with bis reasons for 

The second Jornada opens with a pot imparting it sooner, occupies some 
i'onversation between Prince Catlo di pages, and half as luucli more is re- 
Drsiui and the recovered Lisardo, vrho quircd to explain, poetically, Lisar- 
declares himself equally unconscious do's having been run away with by 
of wliat had befallen him, and ready his horse, thrown from a rock, and 
to follow his highness whithersoever brought to their present abode by 
he 'Wishes to lead him. The Prince a moimtaineei*. 'fbe Gradoso now 
replies, that they have reached the end comes in; apologises for his lord's 
of their journey ; and then, in answer absence; makes many jests ; and rc- 
10 an observation of Lisardo's upon his ceives a.gold chain ifom Lisardo for 
having accompanied bis princely friend his trouble. The Prince and his friend 
without even inquiring whither or tor then depart for the palace; and Ko- 
what purpose they were going, speaks Wto, mter a jocose soliloquy, goes 
the before-mentioned long speecli. In in search of Lorenzo. The scene next 
this he first reminds his companion returns to Flerida's palace. A sox^ is 
that the yet unavenged luurtler of his again sung by unseen musicians ; and 
(the Prince's) elder brother—wlio bad Lisida, who enters alone, comments 
fallen in a quarrel upon Lisardo’s ao- upon its applicability to her situation, 
count, in which a lady was implicated ending by repeating' it with the i»vi- 
—had rendered hi’m the head of the sible choristers as jiart of her speech. 
Orsini. family ; in consequence of At its close, Florida appeai-s, ioUow- 
which, he was compelled to marry, ed by her ladies, and says, 

I le then enters fully into tlm 

Still must I hear a love-lora lay? 

Fie! tie 1 no more on't! Prithee say 
That 1 would to the mountains go. 

Lisida. The carriage—Ho I Attendants! Ho .* 

■. EnUr liOKfeNZo. 

Lorenzo. Madam, tloo equipages wait. 

FlSrida. How, sir, is't yours to answer? 

T/orciizo, No; ► 

Pul whilst beside y our palace*gatc 
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i linger, shpiilil I not rlisclosc 
Whate’er I see, working your will, 

I^ady, my coniluct sure were ill. 

F/wtda. What make you there? Explain your stale. 

LoreHzo. I hum and weep without repose,” (Exit.) 

Fleriita, Strangely this mailmau—— 

Lisida, (^Astde.) Woe is me! 

Flerida. Misuses my humanity ! 

Are orders given for tne chase ? 

Florae Are dogs and huntsmen all without } 

Enter Losenzo. 

T^renzo. All are prepared: 

Flcrida. Is that your place? 

Ijorenza, It is not, and, dlas! 1 doubt 
Too true tile whiter of my fears, ■ 

The more each nerve to please 1 strain. 

The less approval I obtiiin ; 

Hopeless as strange my case appears/’ [ Exit.) 

FleriJa. I will not hunt. Ismenia, see 
Whether the garden open be. 

Isnienia. The gard'ners, where are they ? 

Entii' LunEN'ZO, ^ 

Lorenzo. I fly 
To seek them. 

Flerida. ’Tis with wonder I 
Soe that nor j»ity can excite 
^"our reverence, nor wrath afikight. 

Lorenzo. W'ith equal wonder you |night view. 

That though ray zeal to scorn exposOi 
No scorn ray passion can subdue, 

“ For through ray tears the flame stiU^ glows." 

Fierida. Audacious madman ! Peasant slave 1 
By beav’n and all its hosts, I vow 
No more iny anger thou shalt brave! 

Lorenzo. I wait my death with fearless brow 
Fterida. Fearless? 

Lorenzo. Why shouhl I fear my doom. 

When I perceive the flame that sears 
Cannot my life itself consume, ■ 

Scorches, but cannot dry ray tears." 

■^e pause, to observe that the four linei wi&in tny^cd commas, in this 
dialogue compose the song previously discussed by Lisida^ Flcrida, in her 
auger, summons Fabio, and oitterly reproaches hi^:and her whole household 
for suffering her to be insulted, and her dignity to be degraded by the insolently 
avowed passion of a mad peasant. Fabio answM, that since she wishes it, they 
will kill tlie oflender directly, and retires to perform his promise. Lisida, dis> 
tracted by her fears for Lorenzo’s life, and her jealousy of Iris passion tor Fle-> 
lida, remonstrates long, subtilely, and magnificently, against the injustice aiul 
barbarity of killing a roan, whose devotion ought rather to command the 
Princesses esteem. She concludes her aigumenl; as foUi^ws t —> 

J..ady, observe, I said esteem, ' 

Not love, and thus tny words approve: 

A lady should r^ect, 1 deem, 

Adniirers in befitting fashion, 

Displaying CouatE^, not Love. 

Then let this maniac’s idle passion ; * , 

Destroy him in his manhood'a bloom, . 

That were a trqph'y to your fame. 
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A vict’ry of no vulffar name; 

'Twere vengeance should you apeak his doom. 

The princess yields to tliis reasoning i recalls Fabio, and retracts her late 
raslv-and intemperate commands. Fabio theft informs his lady that two stranger 
merchants solicit admittance, in order to sell her jewels against her approach' 
ing nuptials, and that he is convinced one of them is the disguisetl Prince. 
Flerida determines to punish her hridegroom’s impertinent curiosity, by pass¬ 
ing Lisida upon him in her stead, charging her substitute to be as scornful 
and disagreeable as poi^ible," that he may go away mortified and disap{)oint<Hl, 
and remains alone to receive hci- visitors, as one of her own suitr. The Prince 
ami Lisardo arc ushered in, when Flerida says. 

The Princess, sovereign'mistress mine. 

Bade me receive yon here, and say 
You may await her. 

Prince. If thus shine 
Aurora at the dawn of day. 

Woe to the madman who dares trait 
Till the suirs self resplendent rise. 

Fkrida. If flatt’ry he your merchandize, 

Vonr custotn here will scarce be great 
Prince. Wi»y say you so? 

Flerida. For #e alKiuml 
Already in that idle ware.. 

Prince. Fair larly, flatt'ry did I bear, 

I had not sought tnis holy ground, 

Where purchasers can ne^cr be found 
For any article unsound: - „ 

And flatt'ry^s false. Then tte uot/ear ; 

The jewels 1 shall offer here " - ■ 

Are rich, and held in hi^ est^m. 

As pure and perfect, Wight and dear. 

■ Ann yet already do I-deem, 

^ My journey hither labonr lifet. 

Owning ray hopes of profit cross'd. 

Flerida. Wlicrefore? 

Prince. What fool could be forgiven 
Who should present to blooming May 
Fresh flow’rs> stars to the vault of heaven. 

Or to the fair Aurora light ? 

As cv'ry meaner jewisjTs ray 
Beside the diamond fades away, 

So fades the diamond most bright, 

Beside the sun's median sdendour. 

Flerida. Complm&eu.ta? 'They, too, scarce will render 
Due profit, or a sale command. 

Prince, Why? ' ■ ' ’ 

Flfridu.' Wove a madman still at^liand. 

Who day by day our ears annoys 
With com{uimcnts so high and strange, 

Tliat now the have idea cloys.^' • “ 

Prince. The, ydsest mortal m^b t exchange 
liis sense for such in^Hyj 

\ JBWe/'Fxino. , 

Fabio. The Princess comes. • 

Prince, {aside to XJsardo.) Woe, woe is laic! ^ ■ 

Beauty so exquisitely bright ’ . 

As this young maid's ne’er bU-ss’d my sights 
.Speak you to Flerida, my friend, 

Whilst I, unmark’d, to all aftend. 
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l<!nicr LitiiUA, aiiendeU by Vie JiADifS. 

Flerida, {aside,) Wliieli is tlie }*rince ? Alas 1 I fear ! . 

Mine shrinks ; liis comrade, 'Us too clear. 

Seeks Lisida, in the belief 
He secs in her his bride appear. 

He is Orsini’s Prince—Oil grief! 

Lisardu, Foir Princess, if an humble merchant may. 

Privileged as a foreigner—(a.j/(/e.)—Good heavens!— 

(AIoudA Presume to kiss your hand — (ajide.)—Alas ! alas ! 
lAhiid.) Permit me at your feet—(aside.)—what should tliis mean ?— 
{Aloud.) To sue for such felicity. 
lAsida, Arise; 

The compliment you pay me— (aside ,)—What is this ? 
i Aloud.) In comin" hither with intent to servo me— 

.(Aside.) I am confounded I 

lAsurdoy (imde.) I am well nigh deml. 

Li.nda. Constrains me to acknowledge courteously 
The obligation. (A.mle.) That ia false, for I 
Were more obliged had he avoided me. 

Lisardo. Lady, could I - -I pray you pardfon me. 

My strange disorder will not. let me s)ieak. 

Tsnienia. How much her sight confuses him! 

Flora. Thus proving 

Abundantly that lie's the plighted bridegroom. 

Lisardo, (aside.) Behold f in this palace Lisida ! 

Lisida, (aside.) Behold I, in these solitudes I.isardo 1 
Lisardo, (aside.) Beneath the borrow’d title of the Princess? 

Lisida, (aside.) Beneath the botrow’d characto of mcrtdiant ? 
Lisardo, (aside.) Hardly can 1 dissemble my surprise. 

Lisida, (aside.) Hardly can I dissemble my alarm. 

Prince, (aside.) Flerida Were righit beautiful, liad I 
Not drst beheld n beauty for superior.' 

Flerida, (aside.) The stranger were a gallant gentleman. 

If not by bis companion so eclipsed; 

Lisida. What valuable jewels bring you, merchant ? ^ 

Show them, and I may haply purchase some. 

LAsardo, (producing Jewels.) Be this fair Cupid, lady, then the first, 
Which the judicious "artist form'd of diamonds, 

• Thatlove, for’once, might pror© unchangeable. 

Lisida. ^tber he dnl absnr^y, for a love ^ - 
, Of diamonds is a jew^el.iior for use, ' 

Nor suited to the times. 

X/Moralo. Here is an ea^; 

Lady, behold and mark it ; in the breast - - 

It bears a diamond of uncommon worth. 

Lisida. Yes, I oljstsrvc jt, but ’tis nO matter ; 

1 judge but lightly of the whole byeast’s worth. > - 
Lisarda. Ingrate J Dost purposely misunderstand 
IJjtida. Tyrant! X understand thee but too well! 

Flerida. Incomparably feign'd! Proceed, dear girl. 

Showing disgust and scorn or everything. 

JJsida, (ak^.) Kttew she how very Httle I dissemble, 

‘ So doing." 

Lisardo. IjtAy, hero’s a Constancy. " 

Lisida. C^n it not; I do not wish to sec it. 

Lisardo, Why? , 

Lisida^ '11s ajewei I posset already. 

Flerida. EiocDent answer. 

Lisida, (aside.) Ay, it would excite > 

Thy wonder, didst thou know how expellent. 

What jewel call you this? ' 

Lisardo. Oh ! madam, that 
‘ 15 
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Is of inferior value. <. 

Lisidu. Why inferior? 

Lisardo. Because 'tis form’d of emeralds, not diamonds; 

And to your eyes hope’s colour I eonelude 
Unpleasing ; since who Constancy rejects, 

Hope and her gay illusions must despise. 

Lisida. Mark now your error; on the contrary, 

Because ’tis Hope, that jewel I will purchase. 

Litardo. This jewel? 

Lisida. Yes; for, having enter’d here^ 

I will not suffer yon, on your departure, 

To be by hope accompanied. 

FleHdu. Delicious i 

This is the masteipieee thy whole IhSf. 

Lisida. Fabio, inquire this jewel’s price, and pay for’t; 

And take you spedat note, you fordgn m^chants, 

That hence, deprived of hope by me, you go. 

Flerida. Even to perfectfen hl^t ^hou ^ay'd tliy nart. 

Lisida. Come with me, lady } t have mt^h to tell. 

Prince. Lisardu, I slain. 

Lisardo. Sir, come away; . 

There’s much without these walls to lie exphiu’d. 

The scene ends with a few mdte i^etsfimn the Prince and Flerida, at not 
finding in each other respectively tbdir unknown affianced partners. 

In the next scene LoreUao and Roberto meet. The latter tells his lord tliat 
the stranger and Lisardo are g<me to the palace in. quest of Lisida, and Lorenzo 
breaks out into a fit of jetdousy, which, oonrid^ng tlud- he is now enamoured 
of Flerida, astonMies the servant, and gives biftli to much elaborate discussion, 
as to how a man may, nay, ou^t ceonMoue jeidous of a woman he has ceased 
to love. Roberto, now obisennag that Lunudo and the stranger are approach- 
ing, proposes to avoid them. Lorenzo auewms, that althou^ he might snare 
Lisardo the necessity of quurreiliing wi^ a b^^actor,'he cannot possibly shun 
him. The Prince and Lisardo enter, too deep in discoume to notice their neigh- 
bourst Lisardo tells the Prince that, the lady who personates Flerida was Ltsi- 
da, upon whose account Prints Federigo was kiUed. Prince Carlo expresses his 
joyful hope that the lady he liked may now prove to be Flerida, and his anger 
at the insult offered him by the choice of lisida as her representative. Lisar¬ 
do, thinking he sees Llrida in the Indcony, goes out; and the Prume, left alone, 
pbserves Lorenzo, secoste, and invites him to jmn Lismdo, who is ia^Mtient to 
evince his gratitude to his preserver* Lweozo agr^ only desiring the stran¬ 
ger to take notice that be in hte company. Lisiwdo npw returns, saying 
the lady was not Usida. The Prince mdls to him that here is his preserver, 
and Lisardo advances with !wmedf>r- 

Open your sms, that X, emhnlchig you 
A thousand tiinea, may--~~>kill you 1, 

{Whenabmit to emimace, Lisardo recc^t^aLoaBUZO. They separate 
anddraw.'y 

Lorenvo. That must be . . 

As fate wad skill dedde.^ * 

JPrtaee. What should thiamean? 

Lisardo. That I hatn feund a traitor, where even now 
1 met a most ungratef^ wpman. 

Lorenno. Rath^, ' . . 

A traitor has come hi^er, vfbi&re hefted 
I found a ti^ess. 

Roherto. Whilst tibey MU each other, 

I will go fetch a sword. , ^ {Exit.) 

Prince. Can kindness thus 
To rage be suddenly transform’d ?—Would you 
VoL. XVH. 4Q V 
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Murder, the man who gave you life ?—you him 
Who at your hands received it ? 

Lisardo. Yes ; for I, 

Had I suspected who preserved my life^ 

Would, rather than accept it from his hands. 

Have proved a suieid^ 

Lorenzo. Yes, for if I 

Preserved him from the dangers then impending, 

’Twas that I might myself resume the life 
I had bestowed. ' •' 

Ltsardo. He is my enemy. 

Lorenzo. My pity is grown ciUel. 

Prince. Mark, lasardo. 

That 1 accompany the Strang^ j you,' 

Stranger, that you are in my company. 
iMrenzo. ’Twere difficult .... 

Lisardo, 'Twerc hard for any lips .... 

Lorenzo. An action to prevent ...» 

Lisardo. My wrath aesu^ng .... 

Ijorenzo. By whidli I shall avenge my in^uriei. 

Ltsarrh. To ebede my taking vengeance for my wrongs. 
Prince. Your wrongs? I say no more. You'll pardon me, 
X must assist the friend with whom I came. 

Be tliat friend's actions or unjust or nrst. 

Lisardo. I do but ask that you unhand me, sir. 

Not your assistenee. 

Prince. Be'tso; fight; butfbrat' 

Acquaint me with' your cause of quarrel—Make me 
The duel’s umpire. 

Lisardo. I Can ne'er rbyt^ ^ 

Prince. Wherefore? ‘ ^ 

Lisardo. 'TwOttld cbmpUcftte . * . . 

Prince. Goon. 

Lisardo. Invcdvem^t . 

Upon involvement. ' 

I^enzo, I esteem it better 

To tell . . « . 

Lisardo. Forbear! Proceednoti, 

Lorenzo. That 'tis fear, ' 

Which fain wmtld be conceal^.' Fightifig with him, 
Whom even hither I Imd comVto ' '' 

Before a lady's door, it’waa^miT (hahee 
To slay Prince Federjigo di <Cwni. ' 

Prince. Then is miy honour here Concerned: 

Thou alew'st my brotirgr ?'^ Heaven haa h^d my prayers.' 
Lorenzo. Wbat do I hear! ■’ ' 

Zrfmrdo. Forheuf 

Prince. Wilt thou defend ■ ^ ; 

The villainous assassin of my brother? f -' . . , , 

Lisardo. Yes, I must reeomp^e him for the life 
I have from Inra reived, that afterSifaTdfe' , 

I may be justified in taking his. \ / " • 

Lorerm. that you may not t^n tMs occasion 
Defend my life, I here forgjve ih® debt' 

‘ You owe tile for your otvn.' , BJty Lord arid Prince, 

I slew yoiir Jlrrojher, but I fairly slew hhn. 

Without advaltfi^e of base treachery, , ' ' 

Because he thidier came accompanying ^ 

Tha rival of my love. Jf you desire 
To, take revenge, 'tie for your nobleness 
, To meditate the manner of it. I 
Cannot allow his courtesy to hinder 
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Your vengeance. Jointly if you please to fight me^ 

I’m here and ready. ^ 

Frince. Nof not with advantage. 

But satisfaction T will have Utis day. 

I^isardo, go. 

Lisardo. The duel, air, ig mine. 

Prince, I am ihost deeply interested. 

Lisardo, I 
Most injured. 

Prince. KecoUect, ho slew my brother. 

Lisardo. But slew him at my side. 

, Prince, Which shall j^evail ? 

Lorenzo, That you must settk. 

Prince. Choose widi wlmm yotf 11 fijght- 
Lorenzo. ifj may choose; 1 take li^lo; he 
Offends me stilf, putsuii^ Lidda 
Ev’n io my secret shelter. ; , , 

JFVtnce. Hold, that fault / .. ' 

Is mine. By Heav'n I Hwas 1 who brought him hither 
To see the IMncess. 

Lorenzo. See the Princess?- , . 

Prince. Yes.' ' 

Lorenzo. Then, sir, 1 now select yourself; and since 
Already I have challenged both, I will not 
Uetract, but call you .both to fi^ght. 

Prince. Hold og; Lisardo! Mark, my sword is drawn 
Already ; shoald’ot thou aftmwar^ draw, thine. 

The infamy be on tbyaetf^ not me^: ' {Thetf 

Lisardo. By Heaven, 1 qmhdt look upon a combat. 

And bold my . hand 1 Nor idKitudd die dueVs laws 
Govern this cage, for if w sit^'m^ 

Fallg upon two. Justly those Iwo m^iy kill him. 

V. , ' ^ 

. EnUf> FEsutna, LiiiuAj Flosa, and Fabio. 

" Lisida, Thdr swords are dra^ f 
Fkrida. Oh, hasten to the spot 1 
Lorenzo, Her H^hnesiis at hand. 

Florida. What is the matter? 

Prince. Nothing, ;^r Princess, since you have appear’d. 

Though I that whoso wotjdd deceive. 

Forfeits all daim to btherg'. reverence 
When ctmeeals thef nanm to which 'tis due* 

Yet yo^ mmiopretonee shad^ my passipu. 

Andjbeti^r may 1 h^ i^m Ifw'n t* obtain 
More op^tumties to exi^uto > 

My Just revemge, than ter'display to you 

Mydeepre^ct. . (Kiif.) 

Flerida. This outrage in my house 1 
Lisida. I am distracted! 

Flerida. Tell me what this means. 

Lisardo. Nothing, IMncess, wuce you have apjwar’d. 

. I wait a future opptNfCumty , 

Of takmg veimeaneei ^ . {Exit.) 

Flerida. Fabio, follow them 
With q^oesdons.-’^'You, .cxplmn what has occurred. 

Lorenso mves the required ^pl^don in so enigraatical a form, that the 
Princess and Lisida respectively understand e^h ^t die herself is the cause 
of the (mai;rel; he then hastens after lus adversaries, lest they should suspect 
him of fearing them. Flerida, alarmed for her own reputation, should any one 
of the antagonists be slain, sends Flora to recall Lorenzo. Lisida, wliosc Jealousy 
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16 by this time stronger thin her !ot«j fries to prevent her interiereucc, advi¬ 
sing that the presumptuous stronger should be abaudon||i to his iktc. Florida 
woiiders at this change of op^blonj and udth admirable accuracy of memory, 
repeats, almost literally, her i^end's fanner ai^m^ts, ending her speech, and 
the second Jornada, with the conclusion, , 

' f 

That every high-bom dame 
Is bound her suiUns to entreat 
With CocuTESV, if not widi Lova. . 

The third Jornada opens widi the bu£|ionefies of the Gracioso, from whom, 
amidst a torrent of jesting falsehoods, learns that the iMnte and Li- 

sardo are gone off to the mountains, after having held a^<^et conference with 
Fabio. Eoberto, terrified at the threateidng dangers, urges h& lord to fly. 
He refuses, and Flora novranrivies n^Ktn her missiM flrdih the Fimeess. Lo¬ 
renzo accompanies her to the garden, fliHowed at a Cautious distance by Ro¬ 
berto, whom he encouragea.with flie xemaxki thsttnb one knows what Fortune 
may We'in store for them. , ‘ , 

We next find Fletida and Litidk 111 the gatueii, diiscussing the cOurse to be 
pursued with regard to Lorenzo. The Princess declaifes, that in ot^r to .pre¬ 
vent his being killed in her palace, she has reived to di^.ss him, and nas 
now summoned him to conimand his departure.' Lisidk highly approves, and 
Flerida adds, that,-lest a personal intervievr should inflame ms vanity, she will 
not see him; Lisida diau corntnuidcate heif orders, ai^ she wiU amuse herself 
witnessing the scene betwixt theta, ebbeetded behind a hedge of myrtles. 
Lisida vainly endeavours to avoid ,the comfaiisnon ; Flerida nides herself. 
Flora brings in Lorenzo, points Lisida ad thd Princess, add leaves him. Lo¬ 
renzo advances, saying, ■ 

Lady, I coitie most humbly at y<^ fbet, 

To lieam your will. . * 

Lisida. Her Highness sent fOf yoii,' 

'Tis true; but she deputes me, in her name. 

Here to await ^owr coining. 

Lorenw. It is clear 
That thou must ever be perfldiouB, 

Ever ungrateful, and to me a iigiess; 

Thou, the occasion'of my timelm d^h!, 

For here, between you^both, I the mte 
Of the poor wai^rer, whose esf dftokd id , 

The Siren’s sonWcnamottrhm, ^^anriug, ' 

But to deprive meir victim of h& life.'' ’ 

Thus, artfully combining, have ^ou shared 
Betwixt you sweetness, and cruelty,' 

That, whilst she with the one allures me hither. 

Thy hand may surely strike the fatal blow'. 

Lisida. Good genueraan, I understand you imt,-*- 
I cannot even guess wherrfore so Strangely' 

You speak to me, unless, perchance, you 1 m^, 

By thus displaying different strains Of milidWs, 

You may cscs]^. {Aside.) Heat:^ ho comprehend. 

The signs I nSidx 1 . . ’ ’ 

Lorenzo. AXfthou so false, fair tyrant? 

But that's not wonderful; for always thou 
To me wert false 1 
Lisida. How Is that possible! 

Till now, I hev^ Saw ysou, ,, 

{Flerida aside.^) W|iat’’^ ^s ? 

Will it appear upon die'ptbof, not 1, 

But Liriaa, has DeCn’hiS'pasSion^s ol^t? 

Lo«nso. Briefly,'what tdoiild yOtt with me ? Pra/proceed. 

If you are not coutent with the misfortunes, 
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Whichj throiuh your treachery, your inconatancy,^ 

I suffer, vrhicn have hither, to ^ese wilds. 

Driven me, a human, reasoning^- wild beast. 

Florida, {fuide.) Gan I be wotmded if he lom another P 
Linda. 1 understand you not,—^t thta sufBces; . 

The Princess, through my lips, on pain of death. 

Commands that you shovud m^aatLy thrsake 

These mountains, whera***^ .. " ; 

Loremo. Forb^; pr*;^ce, no niore! 

Already, cruel fair, 1 -understand 

Thy meaning* S^ce thou here hast seen Iisardo>— 

Iraida. Lisstdo ?—Who is he ?<«<»Whoin speak you to ? 

IiiSiilt me not. XHwt thou presume, that hither. 

I camefor theeP ' - 

Linda, Who'efdre shotdd.l premune it. 

Knowing nm dtee, nor thy Xdssurdn? (Adde,) Strange 1 
He cannot qompithend a singlo one 
Of all the ^gtta I make incessantly 1 
Lorerao, Thou hidst me leave these mountains, lest I trouble 
Vour intercourse. ' 

Linda, (aride,) Ahts 1 I can r^reas . 

Neither my ^hing tears nmr his reproaches. 

Lorenzo. But my departure is not therehwe needihl; 

For thor^ ’twas Jealousy that brought me thither, 

Thy vanity no more shall hope the b^hy. 

Lisida, When did I ev^ see thes or LisardoP 
What uft you. talk of jealousy or hope P 
LorenWf I'm jealous m his comrme, not of him. 

For it is Florida whom J adore. 

And lose. . - j,.;), , . 

Flerida, taaidei^ SjO It lirwelL.; -TO be beloved 
Though I desire not,,io have, been deedved. 

Had angered me. 

Lisida, Man, I cimjectare not 
Wherefore to me you utter sudh w0d ravings. 

The Princess bade roe tell you, you must qtdt 
These mountains. 

Lorenzo. That ie false, 1 know the Prin^ 
pould never £jve suih omers. 

Flerida, {cerAvmStyi^nLy She, hersdf, 

Repeats those oi^ters.' If ypu do not qidt 3 
These territorieeinstan^y, yOur life. 

Is forfeited. Already^ my compaadon 
Has been too bountm^ v. . 

Lorenzo. XshalLdb^; 

Your pleasure, but udtft anguish ifo profound. 

That death s^.absencewiji app^ to be, 

Not, as you stated them, idtematiy^ 

But so entire^ one, or ’twnt themsdves 
So for equivalmf, QiUi hfo' inust foil... " 

As Tformlmypiur loved ddtdty;; . {Exit.), 

Fkrida. mw, tell me* Xh^da, of which opinion 
Art at this present, timer I Say, shallhf hve. 

Or must he die? J 

Lisida. Permit me; at your feet, ’ ' 

Madam, fo speak my answer. 

Florida. As thou wilt. v 

Lisida, This nobk gcndemui, cruel F^Ribe 
Thus outrages, with undeserved mujjphapce, , « - 

Obscuring honour, dignity, renown. 

And lofty bktb, ^ Na^es—~ i 

. 1 .^ '. (Clashing of mt^ds heard.) 
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f Voic« without.) Die! 

{,Seaoin^ voice witkond,) Ay, die, 

Traitor, who tbua inndt'st us! 

{Enter LoaBKZo, by the Servanty and IIobshto al a distance.) 

Lorenxo. Many live* 

For mine shall pay! . . 

FUrida. Forbear.! Say, what is this ? 

Roberto. It is what FOTtune has in store for us. 

Flerida. Observe you not that I am present here ? 

Put up your swords! Say, Fabto, what tW means! 

Fed}io. Madam, it is our duty, as your servants, 

T* avenge the insult offered to your house. 

Both on your own behalf, and op Frineo Carlo’s.. '■ 

Flerida. Enough ! Yon postdm opens on the park; 

That way avoid your fete. I will ^tect you. 

Lorenzo. Bear witness^ Heav’b, an^t all these disasters. 

If I retire, 'tis to obey your wiH, , 

And not as fearing thauv / - ' (Exit^ 

Flertda. FoQowhim, feiend* ; „ , ^ 

jRoAerto. An order I most willingly obey*- ; * {Exit.) 

Flertda. And you, bte^re ’tis sonieiyhat premature. 

Somewhat officious in you to adopt 
Prince Carlo's quarrels. 

Fahio. Come, Mends, come aw^. 

He 'scapes not thus; l^ce Carlo gi^Kuds the posteio. 

• . . ' {Exeunt Fabio md Servants.) 

Flertda. Now, Xisida, proceed* - ■ 

Usida. Madam, in'Ntmles, 

Our-common country, did this gentleman 

Woo me; and having plig^^ htB^a and faitjb-- 

, , ^ {Ckuthptjg swords without.) 

PrinSe, {without.) -Noar, ahaU tMnbarr^g^t temerity 
Learn against two who i|^t|f. ^ . 

LorehxDy {without.) He who singly 

IragainSt two sufficient 1 , 

Flerida. What is this ? , 

{Enter FutKcn Caato and LisAjibo jf^hting witk’Lone.nzo, 
and followed by \ > 

Roberto. Lady. what Fortune 3^ ftr ua ill store. 
lAsardo. Die^n, aldioagh even in the {wlacb! 

Larenm. Thiptrth, but im^tlrnSfelomrin. my breast. 

Fails'me. ■ - ■>" r- ?•{.. • - 

Flenda. Take notice, at my feet he lies, . 

Pmce. Lady, ^at sanctuary once agiiB , . < 

Avail* him, and a thoueapd rimes must od soi' - - 
Again he is your debtor? for his life.,.» „ 

Lisardo. But therefore let him uotr'prestnne tn hi^e 
He shall have always on^a for guard. ; 

Flertda. Stay, listen to me 1 ^ 

Pn'ftce. Lady, pardon, me. . 

Suffice it, that life ydtir Wke I forbear 
To day him; satisfied with my rei^ct, ■ 

Bid me no| sp^ch diar^ard my jWie, 

As in your presienee by his side to ^ 

I unavenged, he living. ' 


{Mefalls.) 


{Exit.) 


Fterida. Stay, IMnce Carlo 1 ■ 
Remain and Ikrien l—FoUow; Lidda 


'^ 1 . 


{Exit.) 


Forbid their geing ^hee 'iriuWy have heard me. 


Lisida obeys; and a short scene, of tlie usual love>raakiug upon Lorenzo’s 
rt, and co^mpt upon Flernia’^ fills up the tune of her absence. At last 
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the Princess orders Lorenzo to await her return where he i 8 > withdraws, and 
conceals herself, as before, to witness, unseen, tlic interview between Lorenzo 
and Lisida. The former, however, has observed her marueuvre, and tihe latter 
arrives, saying,— ' , 

They hasten’d hence so (bst, they heard not even 
Your Highness' suramoirs. ts.tfie Princess gone ? 

Loremso. She is. . 

Litida. Atlehgth.riietti traitor, may my .anguish 
Find momentary vent#-— 

Loren:to, {flslde^ Unhappy me,-. 

If Lisida should now of her. love. 

Unknowing that the Princess overhears! 

In lamentation o’er my'wrongs, lugrate, 

Is’t posrible thou canst abhor «n obj^t 
Once so beloved! 

LoreKuo^ Woman, what spe^ you of ^ 

Of whom do you complain P C know you not. 

Lisida. Would’st thou repay, ingrate, my farced dissembling. 

When Flerida o’erheard our whole discourse ? 

Lorenw. If catch be your idea, think so still; 

Retire in silence. > 

Lisida. I will now dec)^. 

For I may never find more fitting s^oii. 

The agonies 1 sufikr. 

Lorenw. Lady, no, '■ ' ' 

I cannot listem. 

Lisida. Wherefore not ? ,V’ 

Lorenzo, (aside.') 'Tissti^ge 
She cannot comptebcind a rinme sign - 
Ofallimcdce! v ’ 

Lisida. Thou canst not possibly 
Be BO Inhumui WoulcPat thou ev’n deny 
Tlio sorrows I endure for ihee f 
Lorenzo. What'say Vouf 

Lisida. Because in days loi^ past 'twas thy desire . - . 

, {jjii/..Lfirenzith, Mine! 1 conceive not ... 

^Jf^^ida. Siimu you interrupt. 
rjusteoutplainbv insult me, and refuse 
, listen,; iuitant^ avoid this garden. . - 

Zorenzo.'Idtet I wfil.not The Princess me stay. 

. Ztridh. Tredtor, she gave no such command! 

v- ' ' 

■ , Jfnfcr PwaijOA. 

Flerida., Yes,, such . ’ 

Was tny «mihiahd,:i^ ta# You, Lisida, 

Go in; and, stran^, ymi beyoml these trees. 

Writ patien tly my futwnr, resolution. 

Lorenzo. iWas eve* man like me unfortunate! (Exil.) 

Ltriifit. Writ over .yreonan half bO miserable! (Exii.) 

Hoberto. Were ever nuaci and woman half so silly I 
What ntere ^ Fbrtune have in store for us 5, ( Exit.) 

Flerida. Assist me^ .Heaven ! •'Wind'an infinity 
Of accidents befall me t. All so throned 
That they conRue and ih^nupt csich other; 

So vaaatt. ^ strange tnalr array,-. . 

No judjMleriit Iheir, Suca can contrri j; 

And life muat itself be .thdr 
Or distraction must seism on the nmJ. 

Then, Reason, let us now invesri^tO' ' 

Their difilculties, that we may at once . , 

Expose all these ^rplexities to I^t. 

First, we have here a man of suen h^h qnrit 
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That, in thu face of my cHviitf ty. 

He dturca hie sensdeas Ii 0 |ies bo high advance. 

That hia madness ivpuld scarcely be more 
Who on pinions of war should aspire 
like the eaale tow*rd8 Heaven to soar. 

And melt in me regions of fire. 

Next we have here a faeanteous lady, who. 

By intercession of a fnend, has sought 
A refVige in my palace from the ills 
Consequent on a murder, (Whatdisg^raee!) 

Of which, by what appears, die must have been 
The sad occasiem, anu fmr mat, X jut^. 

The youth abhors lies' d|^t, whim sm admees him. 

What dishonour, coUton^, and disdain, 

To both lover and lady bcloug. 

When a lady can stoop to complain. 

When his lady a lover can wrotm i 
Whilst of this couple's secret I WM 7 ^ 

Impofectly iDfamua, toy vanity * 

Was mortified, X almost Mush to own 
By v^e suspidons that to her, not me. 

This irrepressible and raving pasdon 
Was all addressed, firom whnm basnjealott^ 

Love has preserved me, rendering his scorn 
More gramying than h^ admiraUim, 

How strange if the pesce of my tnreast 
A passion like this eonld des^y} 

If that, which annoyed me possess^ 
fidng lost cottld yet Airther annew 1 
Bnt let ns qtdt thht lover and tnia lady, 

Since it is oettain he decdlvea not ma,. 

Who undeceives ano&crji and. proceed 
To Prinoe Orsinl, who, to look upon me, 

Conoesls his quality ; be diat coiMBalmettt 
An insult or a compument refined 
Ofihred my pride, my htxSour is uainjuned. 

I have not roy dignity bow'd 
With this mercantile mask to coto^ly; 

Nor for flatteries sold have allpar’a 
That an atom of hope be^beuld boy. 

But this is not the most imporumt queatiou. 

Proceed we to the principal, ituat C^tilo 

Hare finding his chief enemy, de^te 

Th’ asylum which my preonwe sMmld i^ffinrd him, 

Wth obstniate stu^ity pewmts / 

In following a revange«^Mt>^ me Oiibaidve. 

For 0 ^ honour's Bylaws if we tzei^ 

It were one of a Ui>himttcal stridn, 

Should the auppUantinid at u^ fleet 
By the hands of another be alafai. 

That shall not bed My bouse'a suictuary 
Shan not beunamuliag; wed altlraii^ 

His 8 rragmt|«aihi 9 p^ may 
It yet ofrai^ in such beoomiagjgutsa, 

That the oSSmae itsdf may be aSewsd 
To intarcede fat the oflEkMbir'a pardon ; . 

Since both extnae and mhne appear so nobly, a 
In my boaam tooethar they dwdDi, 

And my angtt wiia klndinua ao blei^, 

Thai my fitvoiur ^ one ttnat oompM, 

However the other oflfead* 

Tlda «dlant must not die 1 But hew preserve bun ? 
Those who seek his Ufis have^gscertalo’d 
That he remaina within my garden wall a— 
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The Prince and all my eervants watch the gates. 

And night falls timidly upon tlie world. 

The {KiBsion his accents betray ’ 

May suspicion attach to ray iMiraci 
And here if 1 suffer his 8tay> ^ 

1 sanction mistrust of ray fame. 

But who'ctbre do 1 thus torment myself ? 

Sure iny imagination will suj^ly 
Devices in abundance, that at once 
He may escape, and uot escape his dangers. 

By'giving him his life, to his wrongeil lady 
Her itigured honour, to Orsini vengeance. 

And unto Fame new matter for her trumpet, 

1 will convince the world that there exists 
Beauty of such an high-strained nobleness. 

Presumption of such lofty gallantry. 

Such gen'roiis vanity, antt last of all 
Pity of excellence .so exquisite, 

. As unconstrained alike by love or vengeance 
Can chastise, forgive in a hreathi 
"^Vith clemency temper disdain,' 

Andev'n while comlemuing tO death. 

Cor the culprit a pardon obtain. 

'Wo have given this long scene with into which t'lura locks them and de¬ 
li ttic curtailment, bccaUsh wc think it parts. Lorenzo exults in Flerida's 
otters a favourable specimen of both evideutfavour, and the spends 

the bustle, .and the laughable distress . the night in ecstasies, describing all 
resulting from a peiplexed ^nation, thesplendour with which his imagitia- 
w'hich characterize Spanish Comedy; tion furnislies the room. The morn- 
whilst the concluding .monologue, ing’e dawn discovers their lodging to 
which we have abridged^ and wStse.. be a dark and desolate turret-chamber, 
number of lines our readers have by and their despondency equals their 
this timo,wetru3t,learnedtocon8ideras previous triumph, when a letter falls at 
very moderate, exhibits, together with Lorenzo's feet, containing the words, 
that sort of subtle reiiucroent'upon This treatment springs from Coo a- 
whimsical points of honour indisiwii- »ksy kot J.ove.” VVhilst they are 
sable in high-hm’n and high-bred striving to unriddle its meaning, 
/irt»d(tand Ch/xiiteroi^^amew example. Flora, unseeu, directs them to follow 
of capricious intermixture of metres.^ certain passages and stairca^a, to con- 
Wc must now hurry to thedi^noueuK^^. eeal themselves at the entrance of a 
In the next scene the Prince and gallery, and, thence observe uhat 
l.isardo are joined by Fabio, whom passes. Upon reaching their post, they 
the Prince thanks for his assistance, see the Prince and his party laitering 
justifying his acceptance of it upon the at one door, and Flerida with her 
plea that he has already fought with Lo« ladie.s at another. Flerida bids Lisida 
renzo, and that, when a duel is in>' bide herself, listen to, and not inter- 
icjruptcd, the aggrievetl parly has a rupt, the conversation about to be held, 
right to take his revenge as ne best She then breaks in upon the Prince'.*? 
can. A pistol-shot and a cry of djs- compliments, tells him that she for¬ 
tress from Lorenzo are now heard.—* - gives his curiosity and disguise, satis- 
Fabio says somebody must have kill- fled with having ontwitteii him, and 
ed Lorenzo, and they hurry otf to in- deceived the'deceiver ; but severely 
quire further. Flora then leads on reproa^es him for having turned her 
J..orenzo and Roberto, rejoidng that palace into a theatre of tragedies. She 
the pistol-shot Mul die cry have.i^-' says that «he has that morning found 
uhlctl her to execute the Fiincess'a Lorenzo murdered,—when r,isida 
orders, and conduct the olijcctS' of rush^ in, and wo will conclude this 
such bitter enmity from the 'igarden stride by giving the last scene. After 
to an apartment in the palace. 'Tn many lines of vague exclamations and 
utter darkness, and without qintting demands of justice, T,isida proceeds, 
the stage, they reach this aparrinent, 

Vo^.XVn. *U 
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I'is on Lisavilo I dtimand it, vrho 
Alone, sir, caused your princely brotlier’s deaths 
For he; seducing him-to countenance 
A treachery so villainot^, an action 
So much unworthy, as by violence 
Ent’ring a lady's house, that lady known 
Another’s plighted bride,——Jie who betray'd 
A prince to sanction by fos company 
Such conduct, murder’d liira, since he exposed 
His coura^ in a quarrel, where all right 
Against him fought; and lest it seem tlutt I, 

Being an accomplice in this wickedneK,' 

Seek my own safety, earnestly I pray , 

Your vengeance may begin with me. But let 
. Lisardo, ere 1 die, say if my life 
Offered encouragement to such an outrage. 

If e'er- 

Lisard<h,Troeeed not, for though 'tis esteemed 
In love a pardonable fault, when lovers. 

To gain their purposes, feign, treacheries. 

And fond deceits, I will not now assert 
Their privilege; 1 will not say you ever 
Encouraged my attempt, for Twere a falsehood— 

And to confirm how pure and bright your honouv 
Shines in my sight, publicly let my love;i^v 
l.X)rcn 20 being dead, as satisfaction * 

The amplest in my powes^ ray hand—-!■ 

Liiida. No more! 

Proceed not! Bather would I slay myself, 

'Hran give consent, or e’er accept a hand 
This very hour dyed in Lorcnxo’s blood. 

J*nW. '\Vhat other satisfaction would yod, lady ? , 

Since there exists no possibility 

Of calling your Lorenzo back to life-- 

Could that be' done, by hcav’n, ratlier than see 
Aly Florida offbtdod, and your.self 
Unhappy, I would share my life with him 1 
Flerida. Will you to this engoge your promise f 
Prince. Yes, .' ' . 

Pledging my hand for its exact observance. 

Flerida. Promise and hand, I with my hand accept. 

And now that you arc pledged^—i~Conie forth, Lorenzo.. 
Humble yourself before the Prince, and take, ' 

Tf I refuseil you love, your life instead. 

Fntcr Loaxxzo. .. 

Lorefii^o, I have no off’ring save this ribbon, lady. 

To speak my thankfulne^,—and now ’tiS^ fitting 
I at the Prince's feet should yield myself— 

Flerida. Stay ; first *tis fitting, l^t the worl^ believe 
My house a shelt^ for unlawful love. 

That you present ybur hand to Lisidb. 

Lorenyjo. With ray wliole'soul, acknowledging your goodness. 
My jealousy being cured, I joyfully 
Perform your hignness’ pleasure. 

Lisida. Becompensed - . . 

Are all my sufl^rings j 
LormKo. Sir, at your ffeet 
Permit me,— 

Prince. I require no ex^danation. 

In your deportment 1 have seen display’'d 
Sudi lofty gallantry and courtesy, . 

I am contented to forgive the past. 
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Limnlo. The gratitude I owe you, for my hfe 
By you preserved, eternally is yoms. 

^ Roberto, Thus by the Prlnqess'a generosity 
Fair Lisida appearing satisfied^. 

Prince Carlo liberal and placable, 

Lisardo free from rancorous resentment. 

My Lord Lorenao safe and recompensed,' 

Wliilst all remain iu happiness unmixed. 

The Comedy of CouaTBsy Kor Lovb 
C oncludes, and, in the name of olU i 
Indulgence at your feet invincible. 


VABTHEU POBTIONS OB TH£ AUTOBIOanABHY OB MANSIB WAUCH, TA1LOB. 


1.1 ■■III —O f moving accidents by flood and field, 

And httir-breadth ’scapes i* die eminent deadly breach. 

Othedo, 


BOBTION riaST. 


I n.\vii no distinct recollection pf 
the tiling myself, yet there is every 
ivasou to believe that I was born on 
the isih of October, 170^, in that 
little house, stamling by itself,, not 
many yards from the eastmost side of 
Ihc Flesh-Market-Gate, Dalkeith. My 
ives opened on the light about two 
u cluck in a dark and rmny morning. 
Long was it spoken about that some.* 
thing great and mysterious would hap« 
pen on that dreary night; as the cat, 
after wasliiug her face, gaed mewing 
about, with ner tail sweeing behind 
her like a ramrod; and a corbie, from 
the Duke’s woods, tumbled down 
Jamie tlldor’s lum, when he had set 
the little still a>gimig, gieing them a 
terrible fright, as they first took it for 
the deevil, and then tor an exciseman, 
and fell with a great cloud of soot, 
and a loud'skraigh, into the ^pty 
kail-pot. ^ 

The first thing that I ha^e any 
clear memory of, was my being car¬ 
ried out on my auntie’s shoulder, with 
a Icatlier cap tied undtn- my chin^ to 
sec the Fair Race. Oh I but'it was a 
grand aght.—I have read siuce.then 
the story of Aladdin’s Woiulerful 
I.amp, but this beat it all to sticks. 
There was a long row of tabl^ co¬ 
vered with carpets of bonny mttehis, 
heaped from one end to the oWer with 
shoes of every kind And ai^ ; some 
with soles, and some glittering wi^ 
sparribles and cuddy-beels; and little 
red worsted hoots for bairns, with blue 
and white edgings, binging like strings 
of flowers up the posts at each end. 
And then what a collection of luggics I 
the whole meal in the inarkeb«acks 


ou a Thursday did not seem able to 
fill thciiij. And horn-spoons, green 
and black freckled, with riianks clear 
as amber,-—and timber caups,—and 
cevorye«g-cup8 of every pattern. Have 
a Care or us ! all the eggs in Smeaton 
dairy might have found resting-idaccs 
for their doups, in a row. As for the 
gingerbread, 1 shall not attempt a de¬ 
scription. Sixpenny and shilling cakes, 
in paper, tied with skinie, aud rouud- 
abrats, and snaps, brown aud white 
quality, and parliaments, on stands 
covert with calendered linen, clean 
from the fiudd. To,pass it was just 
impossible ;'iii set my teeth a-water¬ 
ing, mid I skirled like mad, until I 
had a gilded lady thrust into ray little 
nieve ; the wliich, after admiring for 
a minute, 1 appli^ my teeth to, and 
of the head X made no bones ; so that 
in less than no time, slie had vanish¬ 
ed, petticoats and all, no trace of her 
being to the fore, save and except long 
treauy daubs, extending east and 
mat from ear to ear, and north and 
south, from cape neb of tlie nose to 
the extremity of beardylaud. 

But what, of all tlnngs, attracted 
my attention on that memorable day, 
Itvas the show of cows, sheep, and 
horses^ mooing;^ baaing, and ncigher- 
a^.the,ia66—tltat was best. Od, 
Wcw a i^hti—^we were jammed in 
the croVr'd .of auld wives, with their 
toys and shiniug ribbons; and carter 
laas,f:.;awith their blue bonnets; and 
yottiig wenches, carrying home their 
lairiugs in napkin^, as mucklc as wad 
battd thdr tect]^ going for a month: 
there .scarcely ,could be mucklc for 
, love, when there was so raucU for the 
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stotuadi; aiid tiieu, witli wooden legs, sofry were the folks for lam, when Ik? 
and brass virls it the end of them, fell aff in taking ower sharp a turn, 
playing on the fiddle,— 4 »nd a bear that by which auld Pullen the bell-ringer, 
roared, and d*na^ on its hiiid legs, wlia was hadding the jpst, was made 
with a rauzzlctl mo«tli,-^and Punch to coup the creels, and got a bluidy 
and Polly,—^and poppy-shows, and nose.—And but the last wm a weary- 
mair than I can tell, when tip came ful’aneJ -He yras all life, and as gleg 
the horses to the starting-post. I shall as an eel- Up and down he went, 
never forget the bonny dresses of the and up and down g!»e«l the beast on 
riders. Ane l^d a napkin tied round its hind legs and its fore-legs, funk- 
his head, with the flaps fleeing bclunt ing like mad ; yet though lie was na 
him; and his coat-tails viete curled aboon thirteen, or fourteen at insist, 
op into a big bump behind; it was so he dW not ci*y out for help mair than 
tight buttoned, ye wadna thought he five « six dmes; but grippit at the 
could have breathed. His corauroy mane with ae hand, and at the back 
trowserS (sic like as 1 have often since of the saddle with the other, till 
made to growing callants) were tied daft Rolae, the hostler at the stables, 
round his ankles with a string; and .claught hold of the beast by the head, 
he had a rusty sjjur on one shoe, and off they set. The young birkie 
which 1 saw a man tak aff to lend hadneithcr liatnorshoon, buthodid- 
him. Save us! how he pulled *the pa spare (be stick; round and round 
beast’s head by the bridkvand flap- they flew like daft. Ye wad have 

f )it up and down on tlic saddle whei) thought their een wad have loniicii 
le tried a canter!—The second ane out; and lOudly all the crowd were 
bail on a black velvet hunling-cap, hurraing,'when young hatlcss cam u’p 
and his coat stripped. I wonder he foremost, standing in the stirrups, tho 
was na t'eared of cauid; ius shirt, lattg Stick between his teeth, and his 
being like a riddle, and his nether white hair fleebg Vhint him in the 
uankieiis but thin for such wea- Wihd lifce streamers on a frosty night, 
thcr, but hu was a brave lad and 
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The long and tho short is, tlmt 1 
was sent to school. Where J learned 
to read and spell, making great pro¬ 
gress in the Single’s and Mother’s 
Carritch. Na, what is mair, few could 
fickle me in the Plibl^ being mostly 
able to spell it all ower, save the se¬ 
cond of K'/ra and the seventh (ff Ne- 
hemiab, which .the dominie himself 
could never read through twice, in Ute 
same way. 

My father, to whom I was horn, 
like Isacc to Abraliam, in his old ag«o 
was an elder in tho Relief Kirk, re- 
s|K?ctcd by aU for Ins canny and douce 
behaviour, and a weaver to his trade. 
The cot and the kail-yard was hiS 
ain, and liad been auld grondfatbar’s, 
wha was out in the fortynilye; but Still 
he had to ply the sbut^ &om..M(m- 
day to .Saturday, to keep all right and 
tight. The thrums were a perauisito 
of my. ain, which I ni^ed wiui the 
gundie-wife for Gibraltar rock, cut-, 
throat, gib, or buUs-eyes- , ' 

Having co(ue into me world befere'' 
my time, and being of a paleface and 
tlciicate make, Hature never could 
have intended’me for the naval or 


military line, or for any robustious 
trade or profession whatsomever. No, 
no, I never likit fighting in. my life; 
lieace was aye in ray tlioughts. Wlien 
thase was ^ny riot in the streets, I 
fied, i^‘dsC(^ged myselfat the chum- 
ley lug as quickly as 1 dowed; and, 
radie^ than liouble a nieve to a school- 
feUoW, I pOcketted many shabby epi¬ 
thets, got my patks, and took the 
coueher s blow firom laddies that could 
hardly rcacli up to my waistband. 

' Just before X wras patten to my 
’preuUeojhip, having made free choice 
of the taDoring tt^dc, I had a terrible 
stound of calf-love. Never shall I 
forget it.’ I was growing up, lung and 
lank: as wwillow-wand; brawns to my 
le^ thefe were Hane, as my trowsers 
of qthcr yews too vlsiWy effected to 
show. *^6 lang yi^ow hair hung 
do^, like a flax-wig, the length of 
my lantfaetajaws, which looked, not- 
withsumding my vapnesa and stiff 
appetite/ as if eating ahd they had 
broken up acquahtineeship. My blue 
jacket seemed in the sleeves- to have 
nicked a quarfel with*iho wrists, and 
had rOb^ted-to a tait below the cl- 
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bows. The liaunch-hbuttcmsy o)t the but I ealn^ed iu tivsvs;, though 1 gaetl 
coutrarv, appeared to have taken a to my bed withoutmy supper. When 
strong liking to the shoulders, a little I was driTing out the gaistinga to the 
below whlcii they showed their tar- grass on the next morn, whae was it 
iiished brightness. At the middle of my ill fate to meet but the blacksmith, 
the back tibe tails tennioated; leavit^ Qa, Manaie/' said Jamie Coom, 
the well-worn rear of, my eordui^s, ** are-ye. Men to take me for your best 
like a full moon, seen ihi^g^ a4ark ii|an? I hear ye are to he cried in the 
haze. Oh! but I must nave bem a kitlc on Sunday?*' 
bonny lad. " \ answered I, shaking and 

My first flame was the miniater’a staring, 
lassie, Jess—a buxom and forward " Yes !’* smd he, Jess the minis- 
quean, twa or tliree years older thapt maid told me last night, that you 
myself. I use<l to sit looking at her in bad been gi'ing up your name at the 
the Icirk, and'felt a droll confusion manse. Ay, it's ower trtie~for she 
when our een met. It dirled through' showed'me the apples ye gied her in a 
my heart like a <hut, and I lool^ present This is a bonny story. Man- 
down at my psalm-bo^ sheepish and sie, TAJ man, and you only at,your 
blushing. Fain would 1 Itave spoken prenticeship yet." 
to her, but it would na do ; my cou.* Terror and despair^ had struck me 
rage aye failed me at the pinch, though dumb.' T stood as still and as 
she whiles gied me a smile ivlrCn she a web of buckram. My tongue was 
passed me. She used to go to well tied, and 1 <x>uldna eontmdaet him. 
every night widi lier twa stoups, to. Jambsfimldedhisarms,andgaedaway 
draw water after the manner the whistiipg, turning evi^ now and then 
Israelites, at gloaming, so I thought his sooty face ov&t bia shoulder, and 
of watching to gie her the twa appW, toostly sticking bis tune, as he couldna 
which I had carried in ray pouch for keep nis mor?th screwed tor laughing, 
more than a week, for that purpose. What would I not have given to have 
liow she laughed when I stappit them l^u|died too! 

into her hand, and brushed bye With- There was no time to be lost, this 
out speaking! I stood at the bottom was die Saturday. The next rising 
of the close listening, and heard her sun would shine on the Sabbath. Ay, 
laughiiig .till she was like to My what n case I was in! 1 could maistty 
heart flnp-fiappit in my breast like # hae drowned myself, had I no been 
pair of fanners. It was a ntoment of frighted. What could I do ^ my love 
heavenly hope; but I saw Jami&Ooom. had vanished like lightning ; but oh, I 
the blacksmith, who 1 aye lealdueed was in a terrible gliffl Instead of 
was my rival, coming down to the gunilie, J sold my thrums to Mrs Wal- 
urell. I saw her gie ane of tho nut tor a penny, wiUi which I bought 
apples, and hearing‘hiint,Bay,, Where at the counter a sheet of paper and a 
is the tailor?” with a loud gi^aw, I pen, so that in the afternoon I wrote 
took to my heels, and never "stt^^it . out a letter to the minister, tellittg him 
till I found myself on tho.UttWatool what 1 bad been given to hear, .and 
by the fireside, and the Uanidiy sound begging liim^ tor me sake of mercy, 
of my mother's wheel bum-humraihg not to believe Jess’s word, as X wasna 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby, j. able to keep a wife, and as she was a 

Every noise 1 beard fluster^ me, leeiug gipsy. 

roanox thibd. 

But, IcK^ mCt I have come on ower dust have 1 seen rise out of th^t bU‘< 
far already, befme mentioning a won- 3incsi|~brok«aabins,andbroken hcads 
derful thing that happened to me when -rsairlbiUtos, and sound duckings, but 
I was only sev^ year auld. Few things this was none of these. 
in ray eventful lito have made a deep- Onr nmtt neighbour uns a fiesher ; 
er unpreasion on me, than what I am and right before the window was a 
going to relate* • ^ laigo stone, on whicht anld trives with 

It wjto the custom, in thoto times, their, weans wcmld somerimes take a 
for the dUtorent siriiools to have c^« rest; so what does I,, when I saw the 
fighifing on Fastern's'li’cn, mi the wholehobbleahswcoiniimtedngdown 
victor, as he w.is call^l, treated the the stf^t, With the Kmkba' at their 
other scholars to a football. Many a noses, hut up I speels upon tlic Stone, 
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(I was a wee cbap witli a daidley, a and ghastly giwihig faces, were hang- 
ruffled shirt, and leather cap, edged ing abotit on pins, heels uppermosu 
with rabbit fur,) that i mi^t aee all Loshmel I thought on Bluebeard and 
tlic fun. This ane fell, and that aiie his wives in the hluidy chatnlK'r! 
fell, and a third was knocked ower, '*And all the time it was growing 
and a fourth got a bluidy nose, and so darker and darker, and more dreary; 
on; and there was such a nelste and and a*.was quiet as death itself; it 
din, as would liave deaved the work« look^, by all the world, like a grave, 
men of Babel, when, lo 1 and bdtolil, apd tngbmied tdivc within it ; till the 
the ball play^ bounce mostly* fo my rotfahs ^the out of their holes to lick 
feet, and the whole mob aft^ it. I thebluid, and^Whisked about like wee 
thought I should have been dung to evil speerits. 1 Wought on my father, 
pieces, so 1 pressed myself back^th and my motlier, and how 1 should 
all my might, and through went my never see them mair; for 1 was sure 
elbow into Cursecowl’s kitchen. It that Cursecowl iirould come’ in the 
didna stick langtliere. Before yo could dark, ami tie my hands and feet thc- 
say Jack Bobisou, out flew the fleshcr gither, and lay me across the killing- 
in ]uq,killing-claiths; his face was as stool. I grew mair and mair iright- 
led as fire, and he had his pouch full cned, and itj^ew mair and mair dark, 
of bluidy knives buckled to his side. 1 diougbt a’ the sheep heads were look- 
I skreighed out in his foee when I' ing at ane anither, and then girn-gint- 
luoked at him, but be didna stop a mo-' ing at me. At last 1 grew desperate ; 
meat for. that. Wi’ a gim that was and my hair was as stiff as wire, 
like to rive his mouth, he twisted his though it was as wet as muck. I be- 
nieve in the back of my hair, and aff gan to bite throudi the wooden spars 
wi’ me hinging by the cuff of the neck^ wi’ my teeth, ami ru{^it at them wi’ 
like a kithng. My een were like to m nails, till they were like to come 
loup out of my head, but i had nae aff—but no, it wadna do. Till, at 
breath to cry. I heard him thraw the length, when I had greeted myself 
key, for I couldna look down, the akin mostly blind, and cried till I was as 
of my face was pulled so tight; and hoarse as a corbie, 1 saw auld .land 
in he flang me like a pair of auld boots Ho^ takiug in her bit clatths frac the 
into his bwth, where 1 landed on my bushes, atm I reeled and screamed till 
knees upon a raw bluidy calf's stun, she heard me.—Itwaslikebeing'traiis- 
I thought I wad hae gaen out of my porteil into heaven ; for, in less than 
wits, when I heard the door lockit up- no time, my mither,- with her apron at 
on me, and lookit round me in sic an her een, was at the door; and Curse- 
uuycarthly place.* It had only ane cowl, with a candle in the front of his 
unsparred window;, and there was a hat, naJ scarcely thrown the key, when 
garden behind; but how was I to get out I Hew, and she lifted up her fit, 
out? I danced round and round about, (1 dWe say it Wa? the first and last 
stamping my heels on the fioor, and time in her life, for she was a douce 
rubbing my begritten face with my woman,) and gaed him sic a kick and 
coat-sleeve. To make matters waur, it a push, that he played bleach ower, 
was wearing to the darkening- The head foremost; and, as we ran down 
floor was all covered with lappard the close, we heard him cursing and 
bluid, and sheep and calf Skins.' The swearing; in the dark, like a deevil in¬ 
calves a.nd die sheep themselves, with camate. ■ ' ' ' 
their ciittit throats, and glazed cen, 

rOETtOK FOURTH. 

(The reader may obseiv<>,,that Mansie does not t^ch on regularly, and that he ie 
a little partial to vaw/i^j ' bbt we .cannot IwiM him, andi allow him to resume the 
threads of his discourse, at liis good will and pleasure.] 

It would be curious if I imsscd over our housfo being rather , large, (twa 
a remarkable incident; wfiieh at this rooms and a kitchen, not speaking of 
timefoU out—Being but new begin- a coahcellar, aitd a hen-house^) and 
nets in the world, the wifo and 1 put having os yet only theoxpectatkm of a 
heads constantly ti^ethcr to con* family, we thov^ht we cmldna do tet- 
for our forward advaucemeut, aa. ter than get John Vartdsh the painter, 
i t bounden.duty of all to do. So to do offiu stnall-ticket, with ** A Pur- 
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iiisbcd Uooin to Let” on it, which we teraoon to dine with ray lord duke, 
nailed out ut tlie window; having coL nae less. I convinced hiray thdt if I 
Iccted into it the choicest of our fur- was to »t up a' night, he could get 
niuire, that it might fit a genteelcr them by five next morning, if that 
lodger and jJroduce a better rent-r-And would do, as I would also keep my 
a lodger soon we got. laddie, Tammy Bodkin, out of hia 

Dog on it 1 1 think I see him yet* bed ,; but na—I thought lie have 
lie was a bkck>a«vised En^ishraan, loupen out of his seven senses. Just 
with curled whiskers and a powdered hxnk," he said, turning up the inside 
pow, stout round the waisuWd, and ^am of the leg—‘^.just see-!<au any 
fond of good eating, letjaljmedriukii^, gentleman make a visit in such things 
as we faund to pur c<mi Well, he was as these ?—thw are as full of holes as 
our first badger. We sought a good a coal-sieve. I wonder thg devil why 
price^that we might, on bargaining, my baggage has not come forward, 
have the merit of coming down a tail; Can T get a horse and boy to lide ex¬ 
hut no, no—gae away wi'e j it was press,to Edinbuigh tbr a ready-made 
dog-clieap to him. The half-guinea article?” . .. / 

a week was judged perfectly moderate; A thought struck mo; fwr I had 

but if all his dents were——yet I heard of wonderful advancement in the 
maiiny cut before the cloth. ' world, for those wha liad besen sac 

Hang cKpcnscs! was the order of ludey as help the great at a pinch. If 
the day. Ham and eggs for breakfast, ye’H no take it amiss, sir,” stfid I, mai 
let alanc our currant-gcUy. Boasted king my obedience,a notion has just 
mutton cauld, aud strong ale, at" struck m&’' 

twelve, byway of <ihack, to keep away “ Wejj, wirat is it ?” said he, brisk- 
wind from the stomach, ^imoking ly. . - ' 

loast-beef, with scraped horse-rad- Well, sir, I have a parr of knee- 
(lislies, at four preceesely; /rad toasted breeches, of most. famous velveteen, 
clu'cse, puncli, and porter/for supper, double tweel, which have been <Maly 
It would have lieen loss, had all the ance on my kgs, and tliat nae farther 
things been within ourselves; naetbii^ gatte than last Sahbath. I’m pretty 
Inad we but the cauier new-laid ej^s ; sure they would fit ye in the mean- 
then, there was Deacon Heukbane’s- tiaie; and 1 would just take a pleasure 
butchtr’s account; and Jedtn Conyjs in ca'iug the needle all night, to got 
spoerit account; and William Bur- your own ready." 
ling's hap account; and deocil kens., " A clem thought,” said the Eng- 
how mony mair accounts, that came lislier. you think they would fit 
all in upon us afterwards. But the me ?—Xkvimh elerer drought in¬ 
crowning of ajl came in at the end. It deed." 

was nae fiirse, at the time, and keepit ' “ To a hair,” I answered; and cried 

onr heads down at the water for mony to Nanse to bring the velveteens, 
aday. X wasjust driving the hot goose 1 dlnna think he w.as ten minutes, 
alang the seams of a. Sunday jacket I wheu lo! and behold, out at tire door 
wa.s finishing for Thomas fjlod the hcwcnt,,andaw.'iy|>a8t the shop-wiu- 
ploughinan, when the EnglishiOr came dow, like a lamp-lighter. 'UIk' hut- 
in at the shop door, wbistupg **. Bobin tons on the velveteens were glittering 
Adair," and “ Scots wha hae wi' Wal- like gold at the ktiees. Alas ! it wua' 
lace bled," and whiles, maybe, churm- like the flash of the setting sun. I 
ing to himsell like a young bladtbird never Imhckl them more. He was to 
—but I havena patience to gang have been back in twa or three hours, 
through wi’t. The long and the ^ort but the laddk, with the box on hia 
of the matter, however, was, that, af-^ shoulder, was going throu^ the street 
ter rummaging amang my twa-three' crying ** Hot penny-pies ’’^for supper, 
webs of broad-cloth on the shelf> he aud neither word nor wittens of him. 
pitched on a Manchester blue, five Ibej^n’tobea thouglit uneasy, and 
quarters wide, marked CXD.XF, fit^ettod ett the board like a hen on a 
which is to say, tbree-and-twenty bet girdle. No man-should do any- 
shilUngs the yard: I tolled him it was thing when he is vexed, but X touldna 
impossible to make a pair of panta- help gieing Tammy Bodkin, who was 
loons to him in. twa hours; but he in- sewing"away at the lining of the new 
sisted upon having them, alive or dead, pantaloons, a terrible whisk in the lug, 
as he had to gang down the same af- for singing to himsell. I say X was 
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vexed for it afterwards; cspecialfy as 
the laddie did iK^ mean to give of* 
fence ; and as { saw titc blae marks of 
tny four fitram alang his chaft-blade. 

The wife nad heext bothering me for 
a new gown, on strength of me 
ment of onr »and biU; and in came 
she, at this blessed monnmt of time, 
with about twenty swatches from 8i> 
meon CalieoaXprinncd on a sifreed of 
iwper. 

“ Which of thae do ^ou think bt>n» 
niest?" said Kanse, m a flattering 
way; I ken, Mansie, you have a 
good taste " 

** Cut nae befwe the cloth,’* an¬ 
swered I, *'gudewife," with a wise 
shake of my head. It’ll be time 
enengh, 1 daresay, to makeye’recboice 
to-morrow.” 

Nanse gacd out, as if her nose had 
Iwen bluiding. I could thole it no 
longer ; so, buttoningmy breek-knees, 
X threw my cowl into a corner, clap- 
pit in^ hat on 'my head, and away 
down in full birr to the Duke*s gam. 

I epiered at the porter, gif the ^aif 
llcman with the velveteen breetdtea 
and powdered hair, that, was dining 
with the l)uke, had come up the ave¬ 
nue yet ? 

Velveteen breeches and, ^wacjred 
hair !’* sud auld Paul, laughing, and 
taking the {dpe out of nis cheek. 

Whase butler is’t that ye’re after ?” 

“ Wed^’^ said I to him^f I see it 
all as plain as a pikestaff. He is aff 
bodily; but may the meat and the 
drink he has taken aff us, be like dr(^ 
to his inside ; and-inay the velveteens 
play cradc, and cast the steeks at.every 
stap he takes 1” It was nae Chi^tian 
wiMi; mid Paul leugh till he was like 
to burst, at my expense^ . Gang 
ye're ways hame, Maiisie,” said he to 
me, clapping me on the shoi|lder, as 
‘if I ha«l been a wean, ** and gae ower 
setting traps, for ye se^you lutve catch- 
cd a Tartar.”, . ' . 

This was, too much : • fifst to be 
cheated by'a swindling foen^ and syne 
made game ot by w and, in 

my desperation, 1 detormtni^ to do 
some awftil thing. 

Na^fcdknmdtneinftom tliedoor, 
and sftored what new^ ?—X was ower 
big, an^ «Wer vein^;.to. hear her; so, 
never letting on, ! gi^ io the little 
lookingoglaaa on the drawer's Dead, 
and set it down on the table. Then 
f loeklt myself' In it for a moment, 
‘ and made a gruesome face. Syne I 
pulled out the little drawer, and got 


the sharping strap, the which 1 fasten¬ 
ed to my button. Syne I took my 
razor ftom the box, and gacd it flve or 
six Ipims, alang flmt ae side and then 
the bfoer, with great precision. Syne 
X tried the edge of it alang the flat of 
hand. Syhe I loosed my ncck- 
dotn, and laid it ower the back of the 
ebak; and syne 1 took out the button 
iff m^r jdiirt-nepk, and faulded it back. 
Nauto, wha vmt lall the time, atand- 
hig behind, lining W'hat I was after, 
osl^ me, ** if I .was gaeh to shave 
without het water ?" wnen I saSd to 
her hi a flerce and brave manner, 
(which was very cruel, oonsidering 
Mie way she was m,) ** 111 let you see 
that presently.” The razors looked 
desperate sharp; and I never likit the 
sight nf blopd; but oh, I was in a ter¬ 
rible flurry and fennentatiah. A kind 
of cauM trembling good through me, 
and X tboii^it it best to’ tcU Nansc 
what I was gaen to do, tliat she might 
be ^something prepared for it. ** Fare 
ye well, my dear !” ^id I to her, 
ytm will be a widow in flve minuu-s, 
for here goes.” I did not think she 
could have mustered so mtich courage, 
butahe sprang at me like a tiger ; and, 
tbrowing foe razor into the ass-hole, 
took me round foe neck, aud cried 
like a bairn. First she was seized with 
a flt of the Iwricksticks, and then wi* 
her pains.. It was a .serious time for 
us baifit, and nae joke; for my heart 
. smote mefor my sin and cruelty. But 
I ^d.n» |sest to make up for it. I ran 
up. end down like mad, for the Ilow- 
dic[,,-and at last brought %er trotting 
iilangwd'.me by the lug. 1 couldna 
stand'iti. .1 font myself up in the 
shop, with Tammy Bodkin, Uke Da¬ 
niel in the Hons’ den; and every now 
and tb^ opened the door to spier 
what news. Oh, but my heart was 
like to break wi' anxlflcty. 1 paced up 
and down, and to and fro, with my 
Kilmnrabck on my head, and my 
hands iii toy breek-pouches, like a 
man out of Bedlam. 1 thought it wad 
, never be ower; but, at the second hour 
of the morning, X heard a wee squeel, 
and knew that I was a father; and 
sae proud was I, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing our loss. Lucky Bringthercout and 
me whanged away at foe cheese and 
bread, and drank so briskly at the 
whisky and footpyiUi.that, when she 
tried to riseandgangaway.shc could- 
' na stir a fit; so Tammy and I bad to 
oxter her out between us, and deliver 
her safe in at her ain door. 
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No. XXI., • 
Wieland’ji Arnifopus. 


The name of WielantliswellJcu^wii ' 
to our readers tliroujp^i the- 'eluant 
translation of Ws Oberbii, by. Itfr 
Sotlifby. His claims'^to our:sympao 
thy, however, do. not arise from the 
force of bis genius great as that 
is, but from -the treathrent awarded 
to such a i|u,nd, by his own country., 
men. The s^ctacleof genius joeg^ct- 
cd, despbed. and' insulted, is perliaps 
one of die rnost.aiSFectlng which can 
be offered to the human hca'rt. There 
wanted but' the knowledge of its being 
undeserved, to assure us tha.t Wieland’s 
cirn of bitterness -was drugged to the 
full. 

His timid, sensitive, and retiring 
mind, his taste, and his inclinations,- 
made tlie wildness and roughness of a' 
student’s life disgusting; so th^t, re¬ 
tiring from them, he devoted hiWdf 
to the profound re.u’arch of anient 
literature, and to the mysteriims bipktt- 
tics of the Platonic Philosophy. Iliif 
youthful productions were tinged with 
a melancholy carncstucsS, which would 
not admit a singltirgleapa of tearful¬ 
ness, or lightness of heart. Retiring, 
into Switaerland, and siding with’ 
Bodmer in the famous «mtro¥ersy> 
which was imitated, so warmly and so 
long, between him ajld Gotsched, 
Wieland- produced his various religi¬ 
ous and pbUc^phiod works, nia Anti- 
Ovid, hw Poem on tlw' Nature of 
Things, and his Mort Tales'. 

At this period, to0, hO formed -Ithat 
romantic attachment fbf .his beloved 
Sophie, afterwards vMadflhie dp ;Ig 
Roche, tvWdi, when she became thsif 
wife Off another, was softened into a 
friendship that continued during her 
life. Such was ths tenor of' his ftl- 
in^, and sueh te bent of his mind, 
till his 2Sth year. At thia- period a 
most pxtvsiordiuary tcvelatijuti took 
place- in hU character, totally unex¬ 
pected by his friends, and b;^h% world. 
The Poet of Religion and of Virtue, 
it was now said, had become the ad*' 
yocate of infidelity and sensual feel¬ 
ing. Volume upon -rbiume, wmk up¬ 
on work, teemed from hisprolihe pen, 
in rajrtd succession; mid the astonish¬ 
ed public knew not Whether to admire 
the grace and genius of the author, or 
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io. tesxoha^ the inconsistency and le- 
•vity the man. 

• jbittle M known of the causes of this 
change. It originated most probably 
in the very nature of bis studies. That 
hi^-wroiight euthuslifitic pitch to 
which he had elevated his imagina¬ 
tion, bad placed him beyond the sym¬ 
pathies and the afiections of humani¬ 
ty. The follies, the vices, and the 
weaknesses, of our nature, were not 
a subject of commisferation, or even of 
contemplation, to one who could only 
look upon things in the abstract, and 
VtTelihd soon learned that the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato was not the idiilosophy 
of Utb. - Perhajifi, too, he deemed it 
dangerous .to soar so high. 

This exelusive or inordinate culti¬ 
vation of any faculty of the mind, is 
always hurttul; because the due ha- 
lancd which characterizes a sound in¬ 
tellect fs thus destroyed; IfUt -when 
that faculty is the' imagination, there 
is real ibniger, too often leading to 
ipisery. There are feelings that seimi 
to be imprisonal, as it were, in tbe hu¬ 
man breast, tlie shadowings of better 
things, which are ever striving to be 
free, and to range in an ideal world. 
Stimulated by thi^c, the imagination 
launches atonce into the immensurable 
abyss of tltought, in the delusive hope 
of finding tome resting-place, some 
point in whioh it may be satisfied on 
this side of the grave. But, alas! 
these hopes, tlmse holy aspirations, arc 
indeed delusive Acre,* thought seems 
. to be involved in thought, and when 
we most imagine tliat our- aim is at¬ 
tained, -we find a cheerle6.s infinity 
still beyond, a waste over which we 
may ijauge, like the raven of old, hiice 
anu again'; but, like it, shall never find 
one spot where we mayrepose in peace. 
. Bo the cause what it may—whether 
owing to'some palpable circum stance, 
orarising from the irksotneness of that 
mehun^olyi which is almost invaria¬ 
bly an attendant on highly-excited 
imaginatianB and speculative minds, 
th# change was sudden, and deeply 
rooted. The stern and gloomy bigot, 
the man who regarded the innoeent 
jests of tlio poet Gleim, to reprehen¬ 
sible—now laid o^cn tlie weaknesses 
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of our nature witli the light baud of a 
master. A vein of tlic keenest satire, 
worthy of the translator of Horace— 
a gracQ^which procured him 

the title of the German Voltaire^ and 
a brilliant voluptuoumess of styhu 
such as few could boast of, pervadeu 
his writings, and impressed thcifh Witli 
iininoruUty. It must be cotifc^^, 
however, that the works which were 
made the medium of his new phihif^« 
phy, did not always inculcate tire pu¬ 
rest moritlity, or the soundest views of 
Christianity. Neither, on the other 
hand, was their immediate tendency so 
strongly niai-kcd as to liave called 
forth sucli aniniadvcrsiou as tliey have 
met with, lii this respect,.none of 
them can be compared with the works 
of SchilhiT, or even of Goethe. , , 

Wii'land was, at length, called, to 
Weimar, the Athens of Germany, and 
there he lioped to have |^sed thti re¬ 
mainder of his days, surrounded by 
his friends, and in the enjoyment of a 
well-earned reputation. The Seblegels 
w'cre MOW at the head of a literary sect, 
(k'lioniinatcd the “ Ilomantie,” ond for 
some cause or othCt, they sdected 
Wieland as the object of their attacks, 
and held him up as the subject for 
scorn and derision. Whatever might 
have been bis faults, he did not deserve 
such treatment. Surely tho.,elegant 
translator of Shakspeswe ought to have 
shoivn some regard for the genius of 
that roan who was the rtasT to draw 
the attention of T.essing, ami after¬ 
wards of Europe, to the l^uUes of our 
immortal bard. Aged, solitary, out¬ 
living all his friends, even Herder, to 
whom he had been warmly attached 
during the last ten years of ids life, 
exposed ns a subject of open iiughter 
and public derision,' tire deeply-in¬ 
jured old man might well have turned 
widi wonder to hi» countrymen^ and 
asked if he deserved this at the hands 
of his nation. He scorned, however, 
to degrade himself by ending into 
the lists ^wainst bis calumniators, and 
he bore all his sorrows without a sin¬ 
gle complaint. 

The present work is^^onc of tlK>se 
■whifch he wrote aftef he had-renoun¬ 
ced the Platonic Philosophy, and tlie 
moroseness of his former opinions. Of 
all his novels, the Letters bf Aristip¬ 
pus is perhaps the best written. The 
characters are drawn with consum¬ 
mate art; every trait is minutely mark¬ 
ed, and yet, like a highly-bniJicd en- 
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graving, the minuteness and the num¬ 
ber of tne hncs never obtruding, serve 
only to present ua with a beautiful 
and harmonious whole. The hero of 
thestory is that Aristij^ua. who found¬ 
ed die Cyrenaic a character 
which wus exactly suited to be the 
vchi^ of die author’s new opinions. 
Abfofdinghy, we find Wieland taking 
evesryopportunity of introilncingthcm, 
yet so degantly, so mixed up witli 
poetical deserhHions ^nd classical al¬ 
lusions, that the intds^t overwhelms 
us as we proceed. The w0rk supposes 
a knowlaige of the ^travels of Ana.i 
charsifi. The chject of the, author is 
to d^elope motives, and depict cha¬ 
racter, not to give information on to¬ 
pographical subjects. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristwhanes, atid Xenophon, arc jirc- 
se^teu to the reader by Wielanp, by a 
mh), be it remembered, who is nuiu- 
liered among the profoundcst critics, 
and the most, elegant poets, of his own 
' or of arty age.' With such materfal, and 
such a hand to form it, who does not an¬ 
ticipate the interest of the production ? 
It is the attributeofgcmustobe subser¬ 
vient to no time. I'he past and the fu ¬ 
ture do not exist with respect to it; it 
' is anmnanationiVomtlie Divinity; and 
the deeds centnries elapsed, or the 
anticipations of centuries to come, are 
grasped .by it at the same moment, 
and are truly ever present. Not only 
do we see Socrates, but we bear him 
as he Ica^ us from ])roposition to pro¬ 
position, to the conteinplation of the 
Eublimest truths. We feel all the ex¬ 
citement that the works of, the enthu¬ 
siastic Plato must have crested, when, 
as a young m8n,he7<V.vf gave the reins 
to his boundless imagination, ami his 
fame ov«shadowed his country. The 
frethuess of f(^^g imi>arted by ge¬ 
nius, makes us idmost imagine that 
the treasures of antiquity have been 
laid open now, for the first time. The 
drram of Socrates' is realissed, and wc 
hear the notes of the young swan at 
the very moment he bursts from the 
bosom of the sage, and. fills the hea¬ 
vens with the melody of his song. 

Ahhoiil^ few.writers have the pow¬ 
er of elevating bur thoughts, by pre¬ 
senting such beautiful im^ery before 
us 88 Wiehmd, yet it must be con¬ 
fessed, tliat there is uo one who seems 
to delight more in asserting the pow¬ 
ers of tmnon met every faculty of 
the soul. There is not a tale of his, 
whether in prose or in poetry, which 
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will nut afford abundant proofs of the 
remark. His exquisite taste would 
not permit him to detail the »ossne»s 
of sense ; but the allusions,' miich are 
but half concealed in the voluptuous 
turns of his teeming style, are too 
striking not to be felt by all. Wc 
seldom can onily ahabit^buiwe 
generally detest vrbat we renoutiee. 
This seems to have been-Wieland’s 
case: lie was not eoutmited witlt re> 
jeeting bigotry and stoicism, but he 
advocates lOosencas of thought and 
Fpicurlstii. He considered Virtue, in 
the’ scnsiual application of the term, 
as a species of moral knight-errantry} 
and lio one, he thought, was obliged 
to be a knigUuerrant. These feelings 
and opinions arc cerUinly to be een.. 
sured ; but it must be remembered, 
rliat they were not so much Wlcland's 
own, as the result of the age in wlucli 
he lived. The French philosophy, at 
this period, was the lord of the as¬ 
cendant in the intelleetnal horoscope 
of luirutie, and its baleful rays bave 
not even now been obscureil by the 
purer uiid more extensive emanations 
of it iiighcr one. Wielaud’s views were 
loo ol’teii but a reflection of this. 

There i«, at least, one advantiqp; on 
our author's side, over the WatvnUh- 
miis of thtSthe and Schiller, thakhis 
oiih'ct is immediately seen—all his 
views jire put argumentatively, and 
the mind thus avoids bdng sui^rised. 

In the works of Uoethc and Schil¬ 
ler nature is deifiedFrom matt to 
the pebble all is .'mimated. There 
is a kindred voice in the still copse, 
and in the air, and itf the ruunittg 
water ! Their direct tendency is to 
bound our natural gooif by our na¬ 
tural evil; in other Wordo, ihcjT'bid 
us listen to the apiteals qf nalityo |n 
all thhtf^, as 'tooite in w^bm tboto 
can. bo no excess—for thete itt a 
eounter|>oisc—^nor anything positively 
wrong; tor evil and good are farts of 
herselt^ VVertbors Leiden/'and that 
splendid fromuent of a wondmful 
mind, the ** Faust,” will readdy oc¬ 
cur to the Gorman seholar as illustra.* 
live of our remarks; and wc need 
scaredy refer him to Wie genetidi^ of 
Schiller's tragedies, partictijfarly his 
earlier Ones, to prove that they are no 
less applicable to him,- With this 
short sketch of Widaiid and of his 
works, we may tioui vetifurc to intro- 
ducb the reader to the ^uhjeet of the 
novel. 


Aristijtpus is sent to travel, and hj« 
fifst place of sojourn is CoribtU.. The 
adventure which he met with there, 
as it opens the book, atul is intimate¬ 
ly'woven with the subsequent narra¬ 
tive, must be translated. 

“ I iwd scarcely been a day in t’orinili, 
Wlten niy usual thoil^htlcwness drew me 
.imp an oilventurc which might have led 
to important consequences, had Uie object 
of my jonxney allowed me to remain. 

** I had finished some businesK, und was 
•wandering in the straits of tliis brge and 
^magnificent city, when the beautiful archi- 
tct!tuie of one of the public baths enticed 
me to go in to bathe. 1 entered, but as 1 
could see no attendant, 1 opened at haa.ard 
the first bath.chauibcr 1 cante near. Just 
at the moment, however, os a young maid- 
cn, qnito alone, was in the act of stepping 
out of tbo water. This was the first time 
in my life that I had been disconcerted by 
a beautiful prospect; yet X know not how 
it hitvpi.'n£d, but instead of retreating and 
shutting the door after me, I eontiivcd 
to increase my confusion by closing it 
behind me. The lady, who at the mo¬ 
ment of niy entrance bad instantly plunged 
into tile bath, seemed to enjoy my rouiu. 
sion. ‘ What ’ said she, tin a voice whose 
silver tones completed my cnchantineiu,) 

'• do you dread the fate of ActA’on, that 
from very fear you forget to (icc ? But 
as I am neither so beautiful as Artemis, 
nor even u goddess, I mast ncillier be so 
proud nor so cruel as she. 1 see you are a 
stranger, and probably have not read the 
inscriptiun over the door of these Tlicruui'/ 

“ As she said this, two young female 
slaves entered, bearing baskets on their 
beads filled with all the requisites for the 
bath. They sccuietl astonished at finding 
a stranger here, and cost inquiring glances 
now on me, now on their mistress. What 
punishment.’ said the lady, ‘ does thi, 
youth deserve for biundenug into a female 
bath, where, certainly, no m.ilc fool ever 
yet trod ‘ The iiiildc'<l. t think, would 
be to besprinkle hun, and iransforiii him 
into a—hare,’ swd the youngest. ‘ That, 
'indeed, were tuu mild for so hciuouBUSiu,' 
replied the elder. * I know aiiother more 
suited to thecrhuc. 1 would condciuii him 
to remain here until we finish, and then 
make him shut the door after us.'—l>o 
you think so ?’ said the lady, imlocssoning a 
prolusion of yellow hsiir that was gathered 
into A knot on her head, and arising from 
the bath, she alQod covered salt were with a 
golden mantle, that hung in dazaliug waves 
a» far as tile knee. 

The sweet-scented oils were applied, 

‘ and all the luysleries of the bath were car¬ 
ried on by her maidens jnst a» freely as if 
they had been quite alone with their mis. 
tress. When she was clothed, she looked 
At me eatacstly, and said, ns she was dr. 
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parting, ‘ 17o not, forget that IxuA iuOlr- 
od for 4>(Mii)th)g'of the favour shown him 
by the Queen of tipdsand without wait* 
iiig for an answer, jdie stepped. iiUo n rich 
litter, borne by four slaves, and disappeared. 
As for me, I seemed to awake fjfont a 
dream; of course, I dared not fidlow her 
immediately. As T was stealing out of the 
baib'Cbamber, 1 was stopped by an (U> 
tendaiit, whom I had difllculty of omyin» 
ring, even by a hiindful of dracbiQie, that 
1 WHS a stranger, who had nnt^ttingly 
made the mistake. When I was ffoc,]i 
saw it was too late to obtain tlie sligbtmt 
traces of my unknown, and so I turned 
homeward, uncertain what to think of my 
adventure. The lady appeared to be about 
eighteen years old; and Alkamcnes, at his 
happiest moment, might, perhaps, have 
modelled her form, the gods favour¬ 
ed him as they did mo. Was she a He- 
taira of the tirst olassr who, under the tu-. 
teh^e of Afiodite, enjoyed sudi lib^«y and 
rtopGct at Corinth, as would not have been 
accorded to bet in any other city of Greece ? 
or was she ayoung lady of condition, who, 
conscious of her eharms, in die overflow X>f 
a youthful mind, took this mode of mo* 
king a stranger expiate bis oflence ? The 
next morning, os 1 was returning firom jtlte 
Lechtean harbour, I thought 1 saw one of 
the slaves coming towards me out of a myr- 
tie grove. tVe knew each other at die in¬ 
stant, tliough she showed herself better ac¬ 
quainted with giy name than I v/ith hers. 

* Wc know all your designs,’ said she, sa¬ 
luting me, ‘ and as my niistress is no- 
quointed with your intention of quitting 
Corinth to-morrow, she desires you will ac¬ 
cept a trifling remembrance of yesterday’s 
adventure.’ It was an elegant little basket, 
w'ove with silver thread, which contained u 
lock of her golden hair, and a dasp of small 
pearls. You can easily conceive, Clconi- 
uas, how eloquent the occasion rendered 
me, and how I tried to emulate ad your 
persuasive powers to learn the name and 
condition of the lady; lint in vain i the 
mischievous creature only langhed at ,iny 
passionate address $ /and all 1 could gain 
by my most earnest entxeatu's, secoiidcd by 
a purse full of daricks, was a promise that 
she would meet me In the evening, that X 
might also leave a trifle which migh^ rccal 
me to the remembrance Of her misttesH. 
She promised; but I waited for her in 
vain.” . s 

Leaving Corinth, untraminedicrl with 
any desires or afTectioha Which coidtl 
alter/his determination of prosecuting 
his trayelsand studies, Aristippus pro¬ 
ceeds to dttend the Olympian games.. 
To a philoBophcr who msegaras eve¬ 
rything that does not directly or iu- 
mrectly tend to the “ nsefiil,” and 
to the advauceraent of mankind, the 


combat of boxers and of wrestlers— 
the competition of charioteers—and 
the emulation Of Persians and Scy- 
thfana, do not offer anything that can 
01 forth other feelings than those 
of surprise mipglcd with contempt; 
not so, however, the view of the Hii- 
diiiB Jtipifor 

‘♦'d entered the temple, expecting to see 
a god pf ivory ‘and gold, seulptureu by the 
hands of a gr^ ; and yet I could 
no more prevent the'awe aud uembling 
which seiz^ me, dian others wfaOrii I had 
before ridrcoled. The. 7.iu« 

of Jlonier imraediatdy preeCnted itself to 
me in the Phidlan Father and, 

for an instant, I really thought t saw the 
King of Elcav^ Sitting on his.fltrone, con¬ 
senting to the bequest of the weejOTg Thc- 
t», and shaking Olympus as the Ambro- 
siou locks nodded on his immortal liead.” 

Sderatps, however, is the great object 
oflrtsjourney ; his Wide-sprearllng fame. 
Itad gone through the whole of (Jreece, 
and tnade Athens the object of at¬ 
traction. As our author is allowed to 
l^ve caught the character of this won¬ 
derful man better than any modern, 
we shafl present the first impressions 
of Aristippus in his own words 

' " It wonld be ditficuU to de.«cribe tlio 
impressibri by which I was surprised, on 
first seeing tlus extraordinary man. My 
imagination Intd formed an idea, inde¬ 
pendent of my will, of how a person must 
look, in order to be Socrates; and now 1 
perceived, that amiMig all mortals, Socra¬ 
tes was the last whom it suited. 1 stood 
there qnite perplexed; but I bad scarcely 
half an hour witlrhim, when I was 
not only r^econeiled to the unexpected 
physiognomy, but fancied no other ex¬ 
terna] could possibly hare expressed las 
internal character either to directly or 
with Kuril fored as this very one. lecture 
to yourself a broad-shouldered corpulent 
old .man, with a Sifenur-head, liaJd al¬ 
most to (he templet, and the flery look 
of a genntno descendant of the heroes of 
Marathon -and Salamis; and judge what 
a contrast such a flgttre must have been 
to the expectation of a young man, who, 
having heard of his far-famed, wisdom, 
could not' imagiud'him. otherwise than 
.with the head ora'T^haigoraaor a ^l|on. 
But' the coutpreheutdve understanding 
which dttaUa < in that high forehead- 
broad, arched and overlumging the hbshy 
eye-brows t tho taind that ^sbes from 
his well-opened eyes, a$ with a glance 
-be serins to kmkinte the bottom of yotlr 
soul: the unequivorid. expressiod V.a 
Arm, manly riidi^ter^ unacquainted with 
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fear or with weakness; a constant checf- 
fulness, ntid the ‘good-will toi^'arda all 
men/ which is so deeply nucrketl oii.his 
countenance,’ ebliteratea in -st 
incuts the disappointment of «,Atst ioKh. 
presston. You feel attracted.totuntds^p 
more and more 'CtUib 
countdble magic holds yini ' 

and you wish that yon, .inpy ASyd*' hgiio 
be withdrawn from it.' 'Do.i^t ho astd^ 
nished, my friend, that 1 dwell, ad i.oi)g 
on the pitysiognomy ojf Socrates, for I 
have made it my particulait sfndy during 
the six weeks 1 have, been with him, and < 
I tun convinced that much of that extra¬ 
ordinary power and influence be possesses 
over eveiybody who comes near him, 
in no small degree owing to it. lairing 
the time 1 have been with' him, I have 
never seen him otherwise than cheerful 
and friendly; but' Antisthenes- assured 
me, ir is impossible to conecite anything 
more terrible than the menacing'comite- 
natu'8 with whieti he drove back a troop 
wlio were- about to seize the wounded' 
Alcibiades before' the walls of Po^ldeaa; 
and I assure you 1 can emuly^lfelieVd that, 
if he will, be can put on a look which 
would make a lion, flee for fear, rea¬ 
son of the very powerful impression whi^ 
his good-natured countenance inakieSf no 
doubt lies in thi«, that we perceive-the 
expression must bo derived from the heart 
itself, and is not owing to pay lieauty of 
feature. The same may he said of that 
bantering expression, amottiUiug almost 
to sarcasm, that lurks about the dolphin- 
nostrils of his turneikup nose, for it Is so 
softened by the friendliness of his 
and the good-hearted sopil.e of Jits thick 
lip, as to retain merely that peculiar bit¬ 
ter-suieet irony, which.cap neither be de¬ 
scribed nor inured.—In a word, that 
extraordinary compound Of wisdom and 
simplicity, of seriousness and' waggly, 
of erpmnimity and genial humotilr, pride 
and humility, good-heartedfleas and caoe- 
ticity, which make him i&'rcrafes^oouJd net 
bave been expressed in a Teguhur phyai- 
ognomy.’* 

“ His mode of dUpotatioa, altiiough it 
may be called ironical, differsrvcty much 
from that which is usuallyundesstood by 
the term, its essence consists in ap¬ 
pearing extrem^^ simple (and here hfs 
physiognomy is yist stnted to . his pur¬ 
pose) with tlio.se who eithm* think them- 
selves superior fo him, or are reckoned 
so by the public in gdnetal^ ’ Of such a 
class ore the balf-timihlng ffeh'BieQihers 
of the republic, and the Sophiata.' By 
this seeming you see, ho ea^ly 

gains a hcai iup, and at tbcrsaitfe time aai- 
nifaitates ait differences of rank, and fame, 
and condition. His antagonists are not 


on their guard, consequently answer 
more quickjjf: and fees carefuny tfanfl' if 
they had perceived the toils vyujf which 
her, is catching them. Hojdeveiopes 
’ new iple^ionk odt of their Mi^rs, and 
Jat last fedBy reduces them to the dilem'- 
'mWdf eit!^ denying them own psser- 
'fj^bmsjr'or of admitting tilie most palpable 
'.'abimrdi^es. r^ You wili^ easily see that 
thoi^^advnntages could ngt lust longer 
, th|^..^y were unknown to the gederali- 
a town, like Athens, where every- 
tld^ is mrried on. openly, the Sopbieta 
> ‘'sdpn disravered that .they had a cunning 
fellow to deal vylth,—one who, was fuHy 
as well versed' in alb the subtleties of 
dialectics as they,—end found, that if 
-they sUU meant to retain their credit foe 
profound and mysterious knowledge, they 
must appear ten times more simple than 
Somtes liiroscir. . - ' 

•.** All that Socrates has'gaihed by this 
mode of diaputatiou, is the acknowledged 
'jhate of this class of {diitosopbers,^ and the 
reputation' of being a sarcastic old fellow, 
wbb never gives his real opiniuii oa any 
subject—a.^reputation which I feur can¬ 
not hut'Tead to tomethhig dangerous 
sooner or la*er.'* . 

' Opr limits will not allow ns to en¬ 
ter into all tlm dcloil of AristippnV 
vietrs regarding Socrates; for it is im¬ 
possible to compress this portion of 
work, without materially injuring 
.the effect of the {acture. The lights 
mnd almdows are arranged with ao 
masterly a hand, that to attemjA to 
otter anything lesa, than the whole 
would neither be doing justice to the 
author nor to the chmacter. Wc shall 
omit, ^erelbre, the ingenious train of 
njasoning by which Aristippus at¬ 
tempts to show, that it was jtorfectly 
consistent with the ^ocmtic mind to 
believe in the reality of the Dwmon" 

. who was his constant monitor. VYc 
shall pass over, but with great regret, 
Ute long conversations between the 
comic {Kjet Aristoplianes and our Ite- 
ro, in which the wlndc machinery of. 
the enmity between the poet and the 
philosopher is treated with the acumen 
and teste of one of the best writers 
and.^q profonudest scholars of his 
'day/introduce our waders 
to iUp tes#,a personage than the beau- 
.^hoite Aristippus is invited 
to s^ by. a jfeiend, wimse villa adjoiti- 
;cd hers,^ in^ihe. island of ^gina. 

« We found hw te a cspaeiotis summer- 
hoflsC, surrounded by a little circle of yotteg 
men, wHh wtumrabe was evidently engaged 
In a lively convcrsaiio.n. I could not dis- 
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tinguisU her foatiues at ilte di^nce 1 $tood, 
but 1 couhl perceive tliat her 4)^ was 
more simple than rirh, more c^tly tl»n 
glitlering-xlig^rt enough to satisfy a sculp¬ 
tor who would .micate every beautiful 
form, and yet so arranged, Uiat ereo mo¬ 
desty heism could find nothing there to 
blame. '/ 

But judge my astonishment, when, as 
I advanced, { dbcQvered in. the lady'be¬ 
fore me no other than her whom^ three 
years ago, I had seen in so extraordidp^ »' 
way at Cnrinth. It was with the grpfest 
difficulty I could command myseli, when 
ahe received me with so much ease. But, 
in fact, my emotions were nut rtanarked, 
since they were not greater than those ex. 
pericnccd by everylwly who saw Lais for 
the first time. 

8he seemed to me to have grown mure 
beautiful in the three years which had 
elapsed, and altered just sufiioiently to 
maJee me entertain some Uttle doobt^ws to 
whether the lady before me were indeed 
my Corinthean Anadyoracnc- 

She was evidently and the 

beauties of her magnificent form seemed, 
but then to have reached their highest p^. 
foction~to have just touched that momont, > 
wlien the fulness of the hundred-leaved 
rose will not bo contained in the swelling 
bud, but breolts forth With power to un¬ 
fold her glowing beauties to the- morning- 
sun. 

“ The dazdUig splendour which sur¬ 
rounded her, together with the cold col¬ 
lected politeness with whidi she received 
luc, increased my doubts. AUbnugh I felt 
almost sare tliat Lais and tny Ooriiithian 
adventure were closely connected, I could 
not help stealing repeated looks, in order 
to cun linn myself in so pleasant a truth ; 
and a couple of glances, understood by me 
alone, at length destroyed the possibility of 
further doubt. 1 gave myself up with wy 
usual ihoughtlesBUe^, or choermlncss, or 
what you wUl, to the enjoyment of the 
happiest evening of my lifo; and I will 
bet, that Tantalus at file tabic of Jupiter, 
was not half so happy as 1 in the s^oon 
of tliis earthly goddess, who, not content 
with the atnbroKia anrl nectar of her beauty 
and wit, had kid land and aea, and the 
powers of a Corinthian cook, under contn- 
button, to pro^ee a feaA which might 
have satisfi^ the palate even of a Sybarite. 

“ ^Isposia, in her bloom, must have 
yielded the golden apple M) Lais. In 
htrength 'of iDtcOek,".a^ mij^t have been 
her supmor; but in the'tuifikncy and vo- 
ricty^if her powers. Law is unique. The 
fin&t turns of light insiny me as ready with 
her, as if she had been under titu tuition of 
my old mentor.. 

** She loves to speak. lUid fIN' 

' expression, and the fust words, seevied ever 
on her lip,” ^ - , ' , - 


Lais now steps IbrUi as the heroine 
of tliu work. All the hints which an¬ 
tiquity has left us of her character, 
and of' the iutimacy which really ex¬ 
isted between Aliatippus and her, arc 
made use of and woven into a narra¬ 
tive! of inte^ inter^. An admirable 
picture is thuwn of the mode of life of 
thatpeqediair das# of females to wliicli 
Lais beinuged. The passion, or pas- 
sioitate friendship, wnich exists be¬ 
tween Aristippus and her, is rauitcd 
with as much art, and as mnui deli¬ 
cacy, as the subject wUl .adniit. .It 
mi^t have been purer; but thcii it 
would not have preseolied the teal fea¬ 
tures of Grecian ^iety,^ m the age of 
Pericles and of Almbtildcs. The con¬ 
nexion between Aristippus and Lais, 
is just such os we lkve reason to be¬ 
lieve was ,dre real one—AstJrt 
/4\x’ mu All the talent which 

she is supposed to possess, is placed in 
the most ^easing light; and tlit' read¬ 
er is idways rapt with the brilliancy 
of her Wit, and the beauty of her 
chartni^ Tlte magnificence which sur- 
round.s her—the circle of friends who 
constantly attend her—men u}Kkn 
whom we now took witli wonder and 
admiration—davzle us so completely 
that the mind never recurs to the less 
pleasing realities of Lais’s situation; 
and her tragical fitte at length leaves 
no room fiir the caviller to point at 
the moral of a tale .which'is told with 
ail thatspieiidid ^dw of language and 
luxuriancy'of imagination which al¬ 
ways characterixes Wicland. I.ettcrs 
on the works of thp great artists, on 
public afikirs, and, in short, on a va¬ 
riety of the most inUSesting topics, 
arc excliangetl between Lais, our boro, 
and their mutual triomls; and it is 
difficult to say, whetlitr the depth of 
criticism, or the. elegant e&nc with 
which it! is couveywl, is most pleasing. 
Lais length resolves to proeeeil to 
AtheWs, under the fe%ued name of 
Auaximandra, and as a supposed re¬ 
lation of Aristippus, Her object is to 
see and .to emverse with tJocrates. 
We .shall Snldoiit.ex<traet8from various 
letters written flrom Athens to our 
hevoj iUuattatlye of Athenian man¬ 
ners. , '■ 

“ { have beeira fortnight at Athen,-<, 
and a 8ingle.vilii^ has paasml witlmut' 
• my having seen, and sixikcn ‘with, your 
Sm-rtiies. Wherever i have )x‘C!0, there 
ho was kIsov: You smile, Aristi)>pus, at 
my simpliaty, tq suppotdng iliat 1 have 
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any influence in making Socrates do what 
he has been doing these forty years., lie is 
to be found, you will say, wherever stran¬ 
gers resort. All very true, my good f 
hut it is a very strange picee of .ehaa^, 
that, for a yrbole ua and. I #iby|d 
constantly meet» and idtat he^nfd 
single me but to speak with't tbat'lw 
should wear sandtds to''hta fee^ and his 
best nmnUe; and that he sbtjiti.id desieod' 
into, the batli deib/. Has fac do^a^'^hbiif 
100 , for the last twtf yeimi 'taka 
Aristippus, don’t destroy tbmo'pleasing 
fantasies, or we-shall not rem^n fri»3^ 
long. , , . “ 

( wish yon could see how wdl t ]^y 
the hostess amid six or eight philosophers t 
the youngest of wbom bears the load of 
sixty wintets^im hia.back. I assure you, 
you would be proud of your new T^atbn, 
Voidd you see her ditpattng with such an* 
tagoniscs about dte highest go<Hl, the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and on tlie most perfect 
republic; and remark with what art she 
contrives to keep those dialecticians in 
good order, and remove some of the dry¬ 
ness attendant on such speeukitons. ' But 
if she docs so, it is when the principal per* 
son is present; he whose piercing intel¬ 
lect, iiappy wit, and genial humour^ ipake. 
him the soul of our society. The most 
ungrateful material becomes pliable under 
his touch; and the light »t/m^otlcal mode. 
with which he treats the most difHcult- 
points of philosophy and knowledge, rivets 
the attention of all about him, wildiOHt a 
possibility of ennut. 

‘■‘Oiveme joy, Aristippus. I have pass- 
eil a whole morning with Socrates on', the 
Acropolis, and alone; for 1 do not ledkoa 
the gtMxl-natured Siutmiaa pf Thebes, and 
the elegant Cretobulns, as anybody; be¬ 
sides, they were ];M>lite enough to keqt at a 
distance. We viewed all the wonders' of 
Uiat place, where the sublini^t and the • 
most beautiful works are collected, and so 
placed, that they appear to the astonished 
eye as parts of a magpificeat whole. It- 
seemed as if I had seen them for the first 
time, seeing them with iiocrates. 

“We whiled away two houraunderihe 
Propylieon, in viewing the works of Phi¬ 
dias, Alkamenss, Myron, and Menon. 1 
asktd him in which order he would place - 
artists. * Ask your own heati rather,’ 
plied he. * In that case, Phidias is the first.* 

‘ Without donht,’ he said; ‘ in Phji^as 
all the requisites of a great arUst aro .to be 
found, lie is a Hornet who composed to 
marble instead of verse. The Oods whom 
he has sculptured, have manifested them¬ 
selves to him alone, Alkontenes strove to 
elevate human fonns to divine. Both tocse 
have only left die pre-eminenee of grace to 
Myron. , And Menon, perhaps toe best 
of Phidias’ pupils, in comparison with 


these three, it bat a pupil still.’ A Diana 
of Myron caused me to express a .wish to 
see the three Graces trhich Sporatei himself 
had sculptured when ayoungman- ' * They 
ore not worth seeing,' he replied; * I was 
never eontented wUb them, and less now 
tlian ev«, since 1 have seen your three 
gtocOs.’ ’ Mine I’ nid I, attonitoed, * U is 
true^T hartf three lovely maidens.'—* I do 
not'a^>e^ of your ninidens, beautiful Ana- 
xim^dta^bat of your own graces, and, asa 
pCtof iihat T neiUier flatter nor jest, I will 
WtoMe explicit. Since I saw you, I have 
'rcmaiked three things, which diaringaisb 
you iVom all the beauties I have yet seen. 
The first, a IM»rcely pt^ptsble smile, that 
softly flows around your mouth, your eyto« 
and whole countenance, which never va¬ 
nishes, whether in sltohce or in speaking, 
sorrow or in joy. The second is la l%ht- 
ness which pervades every motton and po¬ 
sition of your body. In moving, you seem 
impcPcd without effort, and in repose you 
appear as if you were about to soar away 
into other regions s an elastiiaty of frame 
that never d^cnerates into lassitude, nor 
is to be confounded with activity, for it is 
only connected with the hij^est aspirations 
of a great soul.’ A sudden mush ovenq^rcad 
my countenance, as he said tliis with such 
seeaiing sincerity. ‘ Gmul,’ cried he, * here 
we have the third. That noble glow, the 
daughter of the tenderest feelings, takes 
away uotlung from the elevated expression 
of your countenance, or from the consrious- 
ness of your own power, and is on that ac¬ 
count essentially distinct from the blush of 
childish or rustic embarrassment.’ 

** And now, fVieud Aristippus, we sat 
down under tho olive-tree near tite temple 
of Athene Polios, and Socrates began n 
long conversation on beauty and love. H e 
took for granted, that both without virtue 
could ntdlhcr rc^i their fulness of per¬ 
fection, nor be of any continuance. He 
proved, that beauty and goo^lness were tbe 
same; and virtue nothing more than a 
pure love for ol] that is good and beautiful; 
a love which, like the flame, is ever stri¬ 
ving upwards, a’hich never finds repose, till 
it Im attained to the liighest good. And 
what think you he meant by all this ? No¬ 
thing less than to convince me, that Na< 
tore herself h.ad formed nic to be a teach¬ 
er, a sort of pri«itcs6, nay, to be virtue 
personified, and that my unremitting cf- 
ftnrte shouhl be devoted to reach ihb end. 
I cap’t detaU the tenth part «tf the sub¬ 
lime things, he said,.but I rctoember his 
parting words—* If virtue cmtld be vbible, 
what otoer form would she take than thine, 
to draw all hea^ to'herself P It rests aitii 
thyself to show the worhl that she is visi- 
bto Were Tydte. to . raise thee to rriga 
over the earth, how Httic were that in 
comparison with the height to which, thou 
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couUst dmU tiijsc^f by tiling omn^wer, 
by manifesUne thy real sdf, in nroct to 
fulfil the end to whicli beauty, such as 
thine, is dtitihed.* 

“ I think the thtce graces vith yrhieh 
he had endowed me, came to. .tny aMisu 
ance at this moment. 1 laid my hand.tt^« 
on his, and said, whh an earnest smile,' aa. 
the blot;d mantled on my cheek—The 
place in which we are, and the vh^blo 
presence of so many gods and. hevo^, 
have Shed you with power, Socrates, ^’'ou 
epcak like a prophet—Jike a god. 1 am a 
weak mortal, and yet a high ideal hovers 
ovear me, whidi, x>crhaps, I shall never 
realize. I'liopc that this morning's eon- 
versatioQ will remain engraven on my 
heart.* 

“We went down into the city through 
the Piopylteon, and I could not refrain 
from taking olT ray garland, and crowning 
the statue of tliat great man, whose king¬ 
ly mind had raised Athens ever all other 
cities in the world.” , 

Aristippus and Lois arc still at 
.Zf'gina when Socrates is, condemned 
to death, llic author does not dilate 
on this part of the suldect, but at 
once paihts the effects of his death oh 
tlie different personag^est whom he hds 
brought in contact with the philoso- 

S ber ; and here no inctHisiderable 
epUi of critical ability is displayed. 
The enmity which we nave reason to 
believe actually existed between Plato 
and Aristippus, afiibrds an excellent 
opportunity for strictures on the philo¬ 
sophy and doctrine of the former. But 
here the imrsonal feelii^s of the autiior 
himself are too apparent, and, however 
ptausible his own views may be, we 
cannot say that his judgment is al- 
tr^e^cr impartial. 

The'remavks occur in a correspond¬ 
ence between Lais and Aristippus, 
during a period of many years. The 
same feelings .with whicn they first 
met, are retained by each to the last. 
Lais herself runs through her career 
like otic who is devoterl from the first. 

Possessing a depth of mind superior 
to the rest of her sex, with passion, 
and fortune under her own control, 
she scorns the lot which fate has 
' ordaineil /or femalck. Her extra- 
'onjinary ^uty f^d her talents secure 
her the homage tJhe joung, the old, 
t^ rich, and ine learned, .and en¬ 
courage 0 maaculinestrength,and free* 
dom of mind which generates amt)- 
porlionatc freedom of action.. 'W^le 
the whole world. are fired by hf^r 
charms, her owii heart remains un- 


loutdied, unsusceptible of other feci-, 
ings than those of friendship. 

How to it possible to moke such a 
jnihft destroy itself ? Jterc our author 
has inti^u'e^ an incident with con¬ 
summate art. 

Arsisaimbea, a Satrap, related to the 
Persian mtsoardi, ricn beyond con¬ 
ception, iuid' beautiful as a Alode, be¬ 
comes her devoted admirer. Neither 
his pel^n, however, nor his unlimi(c<l 
devotionj.wins her heart. At length the 
eclat ofibe connexion induces Lais to 
accompany him to Sardis, andit is now 
We pli^rve an evident alteration in the 
iexhire of her mind. The unboun*!- 
ed means and great love of the Persian 
touches her heart only through the 
medium of her vanity. Not a single 
wish is left angratified: nay, the most 
absurd fancies are immediately reali¬ 
zed- Itemoved from all the higher 
pleasures of the intellect, incapable Of 
loving, her whole time is occupied in 
inventing new desires ; and the ener¬ 
gies of her nature are expended on the 
most worthless objects. The natural 
consequence is, that Lais becomes e.i- 
pricioos."The irksomeness of incessant¬ 
ly 'seeking new objects of enjoyment 
^-things which could not impart it, 

. 'at length awakens carliei rtnuembrau- 
ces, and the memory of happier hours 
intrudes upon her. The summer-house 
at iEgina, the temple in which she had 
sworn ctemai friendship with Aris¬ 
tippus, her feelings amounting almost 
to passionate love for Aristippus him- 
.selt, at length induce her toleave Ara- 
sambes, and once more.return to her 
own- circle. This she effects easily. 
\But she to no longer the Lais whose 
soul WM formed to realize all that was 
noble and virtuous on earth. A sick¬ 
ly ^vanity hasatolen upon her mind. 
Still, however, she retains the affection 
of Aristippus and her friends. The 
. last blow which prepares us for the 
"catastropho to at length vtruck.—Aris¬ 
tippus mafjdes'toid retires to Cyrene. 
lift} happiness which she sees cnjoyetl 
by her circle of friends,'all of whom 
have qow assnracd the pleasurable 
caries of a family, bring her own deso¬ 
late sduatipn strongly to h.er heart. 
, She now sees, that from the beginning 
she was Wrong in tlie choicb of the path 
which leads to contentment. ShcUovv 
■ feels that the higlicst object an amiable 
woman should have, is to form the 
huppi^ss of one In sddUton to 

the corroding pangs of her own heart— 
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the open language of countrymen wealth, coolly lays tbisplan for obtain- 
have 4ecklcd to what elaas of females itig possession of her person and pro- 
ehe now belongs. Her onfyresour^la party. Sunk in tl>e opinion of the 
to retire from the puMc gaze,, and to wdrid—immeasurably fallen in her 
spend die remainder of her days sHA own, site rejects all the ahectionate en- 
those friends who still 'rel$^, triTaties of ArisUppas ami her friends 

wonted afibetiou ibr her. Whiiei^bia to come and live with them. That 
staying in the strio^t re%e&^ a pasisjlon which had slumbered in her 
slavodealeroiFetsheraydaUg^Vi^lhr bosom during so many years, only to 
sale. Hespeaksso^thu^iaCioally of gcdter up all its energies to overwhelm 

accorntdi^tnents tlmt ICois is induced every'otner and better feeling of her 
to see him. Dorylas, the foung ^aw, s<ml, will not allow her, to leave the 
is pres<mted,: anil nothing mn exceed . wan who is treatliig her with shamc- 
the impression which he Wakes on her. less ingratitude, and the grossest 
He does not appem? more than twenty neglect; and the only answer to them 
years bldj with a fom and counteimnce is contohied in thesefew Words,"Fare^ 
and sj^lding cyei| which would biwe well, Aristippus and Klionidas—^my 
serv^ a» a tiuoddi a Hermes. Tile friends—farewell ! Do not df^isc 
bargain is immediately made, and the these two little mjvtte sprigs whiAi 1 
slave bought. From this moment, send as a remembrance of. poor 1,318. 
Lais, tlie cold, collccteil, beautiful fiafs They withered on ht^r li.'art, and are 
—she who like the Fire-spirits of Fee- con<^ 1 .'?.ik’d Py her tears, 
sian Mythology, had dwelt unharmed “ If I find rest on (be shores of Pe- 
amid tne flames which slie herself liens, you shall hear from me; if not, 
had created, now gives up her whole let rno live in your memory 
soul to the most impassioned love. ‘ She is traced into Tltcssaly, is heard 
Dorylas gets possession of her fortune, of in Sfjveral towns, but suddenly she 
and cx{icnds it ih lheeoinradnest.de'. disappears, and the strictest inquiries 
baucheries. It app^rs that he is an dn not afford the slightest chic to her 
advcnturer,who,havingheaTdof L^fi fate. 


pAunv Pumps or Qosk to C. N. Esu., at EniKnuauH. 

IIOKOOKBD .Sia, • ■ Kit North is a different kind of man ; 

This goes with my compliments, *tis little he’ll be after minding what 
hoping you’re in good health as I am one of us eould^y to hinj.’’—"J don't 
at this present writing, thank Gotl know that,” says I; •''sure is notC.ip- 
and St Patrick for it j and'tw a wonder tain ODogWrty, our countryman, one 
I was not hindered froip twiting to of his favourites, and don't they drink 
you at all at alL Arrah,. wan>” whisky-punch and eat oysters for all 
says Tim Sheedy,—lie's a publican the world like a jolly set of our own 
next door but one to my little diop in merry boys: and is not bill Dogheriy 
Blarney Lane, ^‘^arjrah, man, put it out of Mill-street my tenth cousin ? and 
of your head,-kyou write to Bit North who knows but he maybe the Captain's 
indeed J”—" And why hot?” mys I; ^usin too; and is not that encourage- 
^ sure I writes to Kit Hutchinson our ipent ? I tell you what it is," says I, 
member, and by the same token he Tim, and 1 have it from a very know- 

promised mo h ride-waiter’fl place for ing gentleman that takes shoes from 
votingforhim—surcdidnot f wnteto roe, people are beginning to Ire tfred 
Kitty Hutchiniron. ?" ^ye 1^ ** and is of big words, and fine writing, tliat’s 
not he a bigger man than Kit North ; All smoke and palaver, and finds ten 
docs not hg both^ uro .ih tbe times more sport, aye, and more 
Pariimentdiause ? and that*# .'more sense too, in Sawnoy s plain brood 
nor Kit North can say; and; ^ not Scotch, and Paddy s honest Irish 
he by the same tok^ promise me to brofj;ue, for we tells the naked truth 
take off. the tax upon feather, thtff 1 ‘ as it comes uppennost, without any 
miglU ha'Te (hntbb profit oil my cloak or circumbendibsw. They yawn 
shoes?”—Oh,but," says Tim, “hefif at others, but they laugh at us, and 
a Libral-r-he’s one of the people him^ faith I think they that irave ihe laugh 
self, I may say;, and so fond of us, at their side are the devercst fellows. 
wlK'n no wants to got our votes—.now Is not there the great Mr Nobody, 
Vor.XVn. tT 
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that t’vcTylwly knows, that writes the 
Scotcli novels as they call um, and 
wli.it wontlil ho be, let me you, 
without his broad Scotch?” Tim 
Shcedy gave up the point, and so here 
I ana, Paddy Pumps of Cork, writing 
for, Blackwood’s Magazine in Edin¬ 
burgh. But why,” says Tim, “ do 
they call it a htagazine ? That's the 
place we have for keeping Gunpowder. 
I hope they don't blow up honest 
jieople.”—“ No,” saysT, they never 
blows up honest people, and if they dul 
atsclf, we are a little too far oft' to be 
singid.”' 

'I'is long since I seed any pen about 
Cork in your Magazine—not .since the 
time of Donelly the bruiser—pewr fel¬ 
low, the whisky beat him at last, as it 
did in,tiiy a better man. But we had 
bail tiirics since that, and a Inuigry 
holly is no joke. Our bankers first 
broke their neighbours, and then broke 
tJiemsclvos—a short bfe and a merry 
one. Short indeed was the merriment 
of that time—^maybe now that things 
are mending, ive’d do better. We 
can't much lengthen our lives to be 


sure, if reading would carry us there, 
the rev. fathers arc very right; but 
then sure it would be bettor to forbid 
learning to read, than to read after 
having learned, which is just like say¬ 
ing "to a- child. My dear take a walk to 
get you ‘an appetite, and when he 
coincs ba(^, to give him nothing to 
eat.' Some ^ink Dr Doyle was quizz¬ 
ing his e;zaminers, but as that is a 
word l ain not up to, I leave it toymur 
better judgment—I believe it is'some¬ 
thing like what we commop iieople 
call humbugging. 

I told you times were mending witli 
us, and trade growing brisk, and 
motley growing plenty, but still wc 
are not growing very rich, for want, 
as everybody says, of Cavitoi,. This 
is the word now in all mouths. 
Wlrerever I ivcnt, and I goes to all 
the speech-mnking places, 1 could 
bear of nothing but Capitoi.. W« 
have a great many pi-ople here whoso 
trade seems to be making spotches, 
though as yet they ar<- not much the. 
richer for it. 'riiere are aitorriifs 
without clients, merchants without 


sure, but it will be bad enough ivith 
US if wo rlon’t contrive to make our 
merriment a little more lasting. 

What do you think now, Mr N"orth, 
of our Paddy-bishops, as I call um?- 
You thought, I suppose, they were a set- 
oldhumdrum foggies, doing nothing 
hut fasting, and praying, and giving 
absolution, seldom seen in the world, 
and living like owis.iu an old chimly. 
You read Bishop Doyle's answer to 
the Parliincnt questioners, and was 
not he a ntatch for nni ? (> he’s a 
jewel of a bishop! But between our¬ 
selves, you arc not to judge all of them 
from Bishop Doyle. lie reads, as he 
says, every book, and, by myo\vn soul, 
if he docs, he goes tluough many a 
page not very dacetit reading for a 
bishop’s spectacles.—“ 1 reads," says 
he, “every book, and I would be glad 
to SCO all njy people, poor as well as 
rich, educated, and able to read all 
books like myself.” ^fonain on Diaoul, 
bnt ICildaire and this country have 
very different bishops if that’s the ca^, 
for here our children can hardly get 
a book for love or money, but some 
musty Catechisms and Saint’s Aves, 
and the like, and when we borrows any¬ 
thing better—whack—the priest whips 
it away from um, for fear they would 
iri^nt upon it like a vritch’s Imwrtn 
ali^ido post to the devil. 'Po bo 


money ,shopkc‘cperswithoutcustouu;rs, 
and doctors vrithout patients—'twould 
do your heart good to the fine 
speeches all of them .are every day 
making about the good of the Nation 
and Ca PT T 01.. Soraet i no es a richer man, 
JcrryArchohe,wo«idslip in araongtnn, 
not because he ximeh likes such com¬ 
pany, but bticause he likes to be ma¬ 
king -speedbes—he is training for a 
parliment-man, they say. I hope it 
will thrive better with him than it 
did before—some credit he got, 
to he sure, but faith he paid dear 
enoiigh for it. Well, Mr N,, I w'as, 
as you may guc.ss, miglify desirous to 
know what this same Capitot. was ; 
bnt, says J, I wont show my igno¬ 
rance by asking publicly. So I went to 
my cousin, Jerry Birch, the School¬ 
master, a learned man, you know— 
“Jerry,” says I carelessly, “ you’re the 
boy that kcows everything about the 
Capitoi.”— “ Faith anti trueforyou,” 
says J^y,'** ftw U has made a part of 
myattidy here in school these five-and- 
twenty years past—Oh it was a grand 
thing, me verylmlwark of thtf great 
city qf Rome tin its best-days—-It was 
saved once by the cackling of geese.” 
Humph, thought I, this will be but a 
wildgoosc-cbasc to me. I’m afraid—-so 
I looked knowing, ami said nothing 
hut wished him good morning, woiulei'- 
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ing what the devil geese had to do witli um, only for a little bill of 6ftcen shil> 
thecityofUome^mid it3CAriToo,a^ lings. Now then, thonght I, I be- 
whether the Pope had any hand in it. gins to understand what those groat 
But I was not long of finding out the mends to Ireland, above mentionc«l, 
secret. I was carrying home a.,pair Would be at, and ’cute fellows they 
of shoes to a very good gentl^ao, a are. There’s two ways of getting a ca- 
customer of mine, and, just as -][ got pital; one is, the slow and sure method 
in, I heard him say to. a geotlemjsm ^ making it themselves, as the Sasi- 
tbat was going out, hoW very much %>hs made it—that would never au- 
richer England was than dii&)cbtnitry^ surer the present purpose; the other 
lb-ay, sir,” says I, will you let me ip,, hy persuading tliose tliat have mo- 
ask you why ^i$ country ts so much hey to spare, to lend to those that have 
poorer than.England ?”—** There are none, and then the business is done at 
many, reasons,” says he: “ One is, ‘ mice. This is what ray neighbour, the 
that she wants Cafitoi.”—** I won- French master, calls doing things by 
derat that, sir/’says I,.” for I am sure a caw de mang; and a good inilcli- 
aho does hot waivt geese.'*— f*. Gr^ese!” <^w she devil a doubt of it,' if one 
says hc, -Uugfa^ig, ** what have they could catch her. Well, some little 
to do wifli itj^Paddy ?”r—“ Why, was time agoue, there was a knowing bit of 
it not they that saved the Ca.riTOi, q£ an English spalpeen, Cropear, 1 think 
Rome Ti'he Roman geese," says they called him, a famous hand at 
the gentleman, ” did ihdeed good ser- managing other people’s capitals; so 
vice, but wo have some cackiers more he and the others put their wi« nod- 
likoly to hurt than serve our C apitoi«” dies together, promising as how t hev'd 
—Why then, ptay, sir," says I, rawe a milUpn-or two of money tor 
“ what is this Cavixoc they talk so the ^od of old Ireland, without any 
much about In plain English, - trouble at all at ail. llicn they eail- 
honost I’addy," says the good gentle- ed public meetings, and there they 
man, it is neither more nor less than matlo fine speeches, and they coaxed 
plenty of money. A country that has many of the country squires, who 
quiet, honest, sober, well-educated, know more of iisbing for trouts than 
and industrious inbabitantfi, in tune . fishing fur capitals, to join um; for 
bccomcs rich, and has money to sp^t they said, Support us in getting the 
this is called lier capital. A country, ea.sh, and sure tiie profit will be your 
w-hose inhabitants are ignorapit, tur- own; ’twill go among your tenants, 
bulent, and idle, must pccosi^Tily W and raise your rents, and every river 
poor; and, until her character ob^ges, that runs through your- lands will be 
will continue so," .1 wished his ho- full of cotton-mills. We'JI buy ships, 
nour a gocal morning, and went home, and open a tiade with the East Indies, 
very proud of. being made a wiser aiwl you'll all be as rich as nabobs, 
man. ^ ' whoever they are. Ah!' but sajs 

Well, sir, this set mo upon think- somebodyj what will tlio Enat India 
ing, for the more.knowinj^ a .body Company say to this? “'Oh! damn 
grows, the more ,he sets lus wit to the East Iptlia Company," says Crop- 
work; and that's one reason w|iy learn- ear. “Damn the East India Coin¬ 
ing is so useful: tio then, sajs I, capi- pany,” says Merchant Pemiyltss. 
tal fs money, and they tbalk have mo- Damn the East India Company," 
ncy may do great things, if they know says Dr Slop of Coik. '' Damn the 
how to make a proper use of it. Devil ' East India Company,” s.iys Dr Bel- 
R doubt about that part of .the story, more from Clonakilty. Ho the East 
But how to come about ail this here jndb Company was damned, to all in-' 
in Ireland—ay, tliafs the riib; for tehts and purposes, to the great de- ’ 
if we wait fill ^ peopte are all hook- light of the whole meeting, and alt 
learned, and sober, andjindusiri<Mia,und went on as smootli as youplease, Tliis 
savingliketheSa6inohk,bytny wul, I Dr Eelmorc is rather a new comer, 
believe, we’ll be obliged to wait a long you most know-—not a Paddy, bat a 
time. 1 doii't see the best among .us, great friend to the cause, being as 
.lords, orul squires, and memliants, and how ho Arc/w a great many jennies 
ail, much given to saving—niost of spinning, and is so fund of um, they 
um spends money as, fast, ay, and calLhim Dr JennyJn fllbnakiUy. He 
faster than it comes, I’m sure I wore wiis, it seems, a su^eon in Portugal, 
out a pair of shoes going to oue of and is said to be n dead.ha'nd at cut- 
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ting off' legs and arms; bat aa sticli 
limbs e^n't well be spared he 

wisely thuike it is bis duty to increase 
rather than kssen the number. One 
good thing he learned there^ at any 
rate, and that was, to set a proi^ 
value on the Catholic faith, which 
flonrishes there, by all account, 'ntoiH 
delightfully. I)evil a one date say 
his life’s his own, for feaf of the In¬ 
quisition ; no Wonder, then, he's such 
a tVierfd to itiancipation. 

Well, sir, the question now Was, 
how to get this million or two; and 
all agreed that it must be by an Imfu- 
TATioN- to Lord Liverjioob He holds 
the purse of England, it seems; anil 
he was to be tohuthat the money was 
wanting here, and that they could not 
do without it, and that they'd doctor 
it for liiia; and, moreover, that they’d 
pay one |x;r cent, I think they caU it. 


Then, who was to head Uic Impota- 
TtON ? “ I'm your man for that," says 
Efr Belmore. I’m an Englishman, 
and ttndemtatfd« the lingo ; besides, 
Lord Liverpool ntiut have heard of 
me when I Was physicking the troops 
in IkWtt^al, and keeping to many 
jennito ^iilnhig'in Ckniakilty; and 
if diat .Won't do, 1 don’t know what 
wily’ So Wh^ would you have of it ? 
To X^ndon they went, atid from Lon¬ 
don came back; but* however, it 

happeijj^, they left the money behind. 
I'm afraid, Mr N., this is not, aftfcr 
all, the' brat way of raising a capital 
fOr Ireland. I’d be glad to have your 
opinion of it. Jack fioyie; he’s one 
of our Cork wags, says, f*' There's 
no catching old bi:^s with chaff." I 
rests your obe^ent servant, 

Paddy Pomps. 


BNOMS.!! AND IHISH BAND-r.ETTlNG. 


WK once more return to the affairs 
of Ireland, although we shrew'dly sus¬ 
pect that our readers arc heartily wea¬ 
ry of tlicm. Wu shall, however, con¬ 
fine oursi’Jves chiefiy to one topic— 
that of Land-letting. We talre up 
this, St the hazard of encountering the 
nausea of the public, because of its 
vast importance, because many very 
erroneous opinions are promtugated 
respecting it, and because w-e do not 
hear that any effectual rcihedy is pre¬ 
paring for its evils. 

A great dead has been said by many 
—and by ourselves as well as others— 
i^ainst the absentee landlords of Ire¬ 
land. Although We have sliuwn these 
landlords but little mercy, we certain¬ 
ly agree in very little that is said against 
them by their other assailants. Others 
think that they impoverish Ireland 
by spending their incomes out of it; 
we think that they impoverish it in 
a totally different manner. Others 
think that if th^ dwelt on their os- 
^ cs they Would consume tlie produce 
'■lii^eir poor nefghhaurs / wc think 
.wn^ouM do nothing of the kind*. 

ctfll upon them to expend nearly 
the whole of their ipohey and time in 
thebf jpativo country W6 call upon 
them to do things perfectly difierent ; 
we ask f^m to sp^d only a Very in- 
con; ^^ able poTfrq^ of both on their 
es^improviaed always tliat they spend 
th^'l^ainder in Inland. Thpffe dif- 


feirenccs of opinion lead us to imagine 
that we shall do sOmc service to vari¬ 
ous newspaper-editors and reviewers, 
and to. the " reading public” of towns 
attd'cifles,by^ving some information 
totiehiug the iandlords of England. 

' The mass of these landlords are ab¬ 
sentees from their estates the grcatci 
part of the year; very many have es¬ 
tates in various parts which tliey jier- 
haps ddnot visitoncc'in two years; fli»;y 
consume'litorally none of the produce 
of thepetwantry ; they spend only the 
most contemptible portion of tlieir in¬ 
comes in the country. The great ma¬ 
jority of English villages never have 
a resident landlord, many have not 
even a residem't clergyman, and the 
most exalted inlmbitant is only a re¬ 
spectable tkrmer. 

An English Tandlottl, one of those 
wboas tenantry, ^eat and small, are 
in the fit^t oohditiott in tegard to pros¬ 
perity, order, and happing, is de¬ 
tains in Lbitdon by. ];^iiamentary 
dutira^i mr pleasure, ptothajw, seven 
xuontM hr mo year. Jt portion of the 
retnalMng five he perhaps spends at a 
waleztn^pfacc^ or devotes to the vi¬ 
siting of friends. lie spends two, three, 
or four months in the year on his es¬ 
tate. While tliere he grows bis own 
corn and vegetaldes, keeps his. own 
, cows, rears Ins own poultry, and does 
• not perhaps expeod.a peimy in hitying 
the proihico of the peasantry. He of- 
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ten kills his otvn beef and mutton^ ami 
by this Tatbcr injures than ben^ts the 
trade of the vill^ bnteher. The beet 
of hie groceries/ «c: he perhti^ getif 
from London^ and the remaind^fl'oht 
sotno neighb<mrii% market-town; the 
village grocer eanifot meet his demsA^ds 
in point of ^[ualrty^ therefore hdeatfiiot* 
have him for a customer, llis' c}ofhea 
are got chiefly from LowlO&v or some' 
large town; therefore the villi^e tailor 
and shoemaker touch but litPtfe of his 
money. The females of Kift family can 
And nothing in the shop of lire village 
draper and mercer to spit them} therc-j, 
fore they will not enter it. His Very'’ 
domestics hatre too mnch taste in drestt, 
to think of looking for garments among 
the nllage Vulgar, IfebreWs hisdivn 
beer, and gets nis' wine^ &c,, chiefly 
from the metropolis# 

The money that this landlord ex¬ 
pends in the village amounts clucfly 
to this. lie regularly employs a num¬ 
ber of labourers on his grounds; in 
seasons when work is scarce> he gives 
temporary employment to such oP the 
other vilkgo labourers as caUnot pro¬ 
cure it elsewhere; he pays the school¬ 
master for the Udtion of a certain num¬ 
ber of poor children ; he makes a plcn-' 
tiful distribution of broken victuals to 
the poorer families ; he givxjs ev^ 
winter a certain portion of beef, coals,’ 
and warm clothing to tlte ^Kjort itr 
tirnc-s of scarcity he Sujmlies the food 
that the labourers' families’ cpuld not 
otherwise obtain. 'Die whole of this ^ 
is covered by a- cotoptitatiivdy trifling * 
sum, and the Imlk o4' his income goes 
to the metropolifi to be expended. * 
The bcneuis ef this eXpendftofe are 
confined «to the village in which the 
landlord resides; to eUe villfige that 
has such a landlowl, 'thefeArefivemr 
six in which no landkrd ever'dwclk. 

It will of course be seen, that to* 
place the Msh vlllf^ 5 e oft a kvel with 
the English one, it is riot ncc®s«try 
for the Irish kmi&ord to m’ore* 
than a smalhporfleli of hjs ^e, and' 
a very contemptible portion of hk 
come, on Iris? estkte. NOw, while ^ 
would compel him, if vtower^bfel V 
do everything whatever that the 
lish landlord doe.v, Vre do nof ask h& 
to do a. single thing beyond it. 

The benefits of this cdfcuparatively 
shott residence and trifling expendi¬ 
ture are exceedingly great. In the vil¬ 
lage, industry never lacks employ- 


% 

ment, and want is not knoVvn. The 
khdlcnrd's servanta mix with the y0- 
lagm, dflate to theih on what t^y see 
aim b^r in London, show off the man¬ 
ners and habits of the great, and do 
mttelf for good manners and civiliaa- 
titm, Ifis labourers are necessarily men 
oif extremely good conduct, and they 
do much tow^ds producing good con- 
duef Inthe other labourers, by example 
and irfehdshfp. Nearly every hous^ 
holder, labourer as well as farmer, is, ' 
his tenant j there is no middle-man j • 
the steward iS not paid by a per-cent- 
sige ; he has a yearly salary, and has 
no more interest in high rents than 
lovr ones; he Is but a servant, and 
the landlord when he appears is the 
man of influence. Every cottage, as 
well as fitfm, would pernsqk bear a 
heavy advance of rent; would let for 
far more if lot by competition. Tire 
influerii’C of the landlord is of course 
boundless; ho has only to spoik to be 
obeyed. Character cannot be hid in 
small places, as in large ones. The 
comliiCt of a villager is cmistanily un¬ 
der the eye of his neighbours, and if 
it be bad, thelandlonl is speedily made 
‘'kcqo^iotcd with it. The ofiender is 
admonished, and if he will not reform, 
he Is discharged, and in cflfeet expelled 
the village. 

One invaluable benefit of the resi¬ 
dence is this. It brings the landlord 
into the midst of his tenants ; if tlicy 
be difitressefl, barbarous, and immo¬ 
ral, he sees it With his own twea; the' 
connexion between them ana hiin'setf 
forces itself on his attention; he is 
made ^Cfjtt'ainted with his power and 
obligations; he cannot escape tlie con¬ 
viction that he is the great cause of 
the distress, barlmrsni, and innnora- 
Hty. He feeb that he has the bread 
of those who ,sdrround him in his 
kmds, and that Uicir'distrcss and had 
. morals are infamy to Mmsclf. lie 
learns to sympathize with them, and 
to regtrrd tiicm as men in whose wel- 
ferehftbasadccp iriterest. The.ptide 
Wmch in London teaches him to eta/, 
bel^h his residence, now ^ehes him 
to cmfiellish his lands, Splendour ho 
must have, Ind he can have no splen¬ 
dour here batting his tank, without 
highly cultivated farms, a respectable 
yeomanry, .and moral, Orderly, well- 
fed labourers. The reverse is to him 
disgrace and degrailation..' The land¬ 
lord who cpnstantly^yes at a gjeat 
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distance frotn his tenants^ who never 
sees their cohdUioUj who cannot hear 
their G(»nplaints> wWe meads of corn- 
munication with, and influence over, 
l^em, are cut off by a third party, and 
vrhose personal importance and better 
feelinffl and prejudices are not cou« v 
nectedwith their welfare, can scarcely 
be expected to take aw interest', in 
their circumstances and cnaracter | but 
he who spends a part of evety year 
among them, cannot avoid taking a 
Very deep interest in both. 

The landlord, in freq^iently com¬ 
municating with the better, ppt of his 
tenants, ^ides their opinions and'' 
feelings^; he imparts to them much 
valuable information xm public and 
social topics, which they in turn im¬ 
part to the inferior ones. He stands 
at the head of the smaller gentry of 
the neighbourhood, whose incomes 
perhapsconflne them constantly to it; 
he corrects their prejudices, and gives 
them conduct. He is to a very great. 
extent the guide of society. . 

Although the benefits of his expen¬ 
diture are confined to the village in 
which he resides, the benefits of bis 
residence in other respects flow to?* 
the villages which have no resident 
landlonl. The morals and intelligence, 
tlie good regulations and conduct, that 
emanate from him, spread through the 
country. He is a magistrate, and his 
influence with his less rich associate- 
magistrai^, who arc. confined to the 
country throughout the yetu, is of, 
' great importance in keeping tlieir prin¬ 
ciples aim feelings in the proper place. 

We should be grievously afilicted 
to see the great English landholder 
dwell constantly on his estate, even 
though he might expend his whole in¬ 
come around him. We wish to see 
him in Parliament; (^uiringin that 
great school a knowledge of the hite- 
rests of his country. We wish to s^ 
his high feelings, and principles, and 
deep stake in the public weal, opposed 
in tneiegislature to the fanaticism and 
cupidity of party-adventurers. We 
wish to see him mix w|th the body of 
whidh ne is a pnember,: to imbibe tbe 
iwble senfim^lit thit govern it. We 
wish to see the who takes 

so distin^sbed ikl^rtin the guidance 
of country society, spind a consider¬ 


able part of the year in the metropo¬ 
lis, in order that he may enter much 
into the best tximpany, have access to 
the best sources of intelUgenco, and 
become well acquainted with the 
world. 

We . should be still more afflicted 
to see the Irish landholder dwell con¬ 
stantly on his estate. We wish to see 
tbe people (^'Britain and Irclandmade 
one, and', statutes alone wfil -never 
make them so. We wish to see Bri¬ 
tish principles, feeling, and habits, 
established in Ireland ; we wish to see 
the Iriidiman's heart changed into a 
British one ; we wish to^see the Irish 
agriculturists placed under that system 
whidi prevails in Britsim We thcre- 
fiire wish to see the Irish landlords 
spend a considefalfie part of the year in 
London,in order that they may ibingle 
largely wiU), and catch the spirit and 
habits of, the British ones, that they 
may become Englishmen in everything 
but birth, and that they may obtain 
the qualifications for establishing that 
in Ireland which we wish to see there, 
and whicli must be chietly established 
by thc&selves. If they spend sneb a 
portion of the year in London, they 
post of necessity spend in it the bulk 
of thdr incomes. 

It is, however, of the first import¬ 
ance, of the first national importance, 
tliat the landlords of both countries 
should dwell a part of the year amidst 
their tenants. 

, We iMll how’ speak of the diiTercnt 
•^systems of Land-letting, which pre- 
veU in the two countries, and of the 
dif^ciices in the construction and 
comti^on of village society which these 
create. ' , 

lit some df die best-regulated coun¬ 
ties of England, a village* contains 
firoihjdk to; ten farms; which compre- 
iiend from SOOi to 400 sores each.— 
I^re may be, perhaps^ one that con¬ 
tains 600 at 1000 acres; but the gene¬ 
rality eomixrise about 300 acres- if the 
land be rich, the farms arc smaller-— 
if it be p(X>r, tihey are larger. In this 
viBage, there are perhaps two indivi¬ 
duals who occupy only one hundred 
acres eaidi, and two more'who occupy 
only fif^. There are, perhaps, frQsr"' 
three to ax persons who own and oir- 
cupy small .freeholds of from three to 


^ • "Wc speak here of villages, tbe^larid of which is chieily under the plough ; gra¬ 
cing farms are 
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six or eight acres each. This coornre-, 
hends the whole land, of the vimge^ 
except email prdens attached Vo the 
dwellings of the labonrera. Tljjis dl*' 
vision of the land endures firoiff g^e- 
ration to gen^ation; it is scarhety '&iret 
altered; no nevrjfkmiB are created, and 
the old ones are scarcely ever augment*.' 
cd or diminished in extent. We bo* 
lievc the farmers would he the first ttt:. 
protestagainstsubdivinonieyeh though 
It might be rheant for hehefttkOf 
their own #tldrcn. Tbey^now^that^ 
however moderate ntnte may be^^a man 
must occupy at least two hundr^ acres 
of reosonubl^ good land to be enabled 
to live comfortably, and to save a little 
money. WhilCj therefore, the ?iijglitsh 
farmer wishes one pf'hiaaona to occu¬ 
py his farm after him, he- imver dreams 
of its being divided betweeu two of 
them. The population' of the village 
ouusists chiefly of the farmers and their 
fliniilies, the schoolmaster, butcher, 
innkeeper, grocer, tailor, shoemaker, 
carpenter, blackmiith, and their, fa¬ 
milies, and as many labourers the» 
farmers, in pretty good times, can em¬ 
ploy, and their foniilies; No new form 
is ever formed, an additional cottage 
is scarcely ever built, an adifitionai 
family scarcely ever comes, and -the 
population-returns show that the.po- 
pnlatiou of this village rarely varies in 
number. 

In regard to rents* there are, as‘we 
have already aaid, no middle-men; 
there are no agents empowered to de¬ 
mand any rent they please,and incited 
to exact the highest by being i>ai4 by 
a per-oentage. The rent is, in the first 
instance, fixed, not by compeUilon, 
but by die gcncrairate of rents, which 
^is commonly moderate, and viiliich, on 
the estates of great lan^ioldcrs, is ex-, 
tremely moderate. Th^h^ tenant of. 
one of these landholders is placed on 
an e(|uality with the old ones, idthou^. 
his farm would perhaps fetch doumO 
the rent, if let % competition. The 
rent thus fixed is rarel^ raised, oxo^t 
from a great and continued rise in tne 
inarkete, and then the advance.is small 
compart with that of produce. This 
applies princijpally to the estate of the 
great and middling landholders ; theio 
are many single fonjus, which are let 
lit Hack-rent. , " 

We give tile following description 
of Land-letting in Ireland, from the 
evidence lately giycu before Parlia¬ 
ment :— 


From the evidence of F. Blackifumef 
one of the King's Counsel ap *.. 
pointed to admimster the Insurrection 
Act in the cmniy of Limericle, 

" The population of the parts of the 
country where insurrections were most 
prevalent, is extremely dense. The pro- 
pe^y is greatly subdivided, and the con¬ 
dition of the lower orders of the people 
is mom miserable ihap I can describe it 
The great increase of people, with other 
causca which 1 shall advert to more par¬ 
ticularly, had raised the rents of laiia in 
that part to a degree that was petfectly 
ekorMtatit"' Laud in that coniitry, which 
is totally destitute of roariuhictnres, ap¬ 
pears to meto have become (if I may use 
the expression) a neccssaiy of life. Tho 
common mode of livelihood speculated 
upon in th.at country, is the taking of 
land; of course, in proportion-as the po¬ 
pulation rnultiplied, the demand for land 
increased; ‘and that combined w*th tbo 
extravagfou prices of all spetdes of agrl- 
cultoralprorioee, had ridsed land to a price 
beyond anything which we can call its 
intrinsic value. The subdivision of land 
> tvas also produced by speculations of a 
political kind ; the consequence of this 
was, that land t.ppeared to me to stand, 
generally apeakiug, at a rent which it was 
inipOssible for the tenant ut any time to 
pay, reserving the means of decent sub- 
Sktepcc. 

Is the peasant an occupier of hind in 
g€[Beral i 

“ Ctencnally, I believe, he is, and to a 
very small amouor. The whole of his 
tenement is generally in tillage; the grt'at- 
cr part of it is occupied in the growing 
of grain of some kind; part of it is occu¬ 
pied in producing potatoes, and these po¬ 
tatoes iorm hrs sole support. 1 wns cre¬ 
dibly informed, that in general the lower 
orders have not milk. The corn is, of 
course, sold; the peasant generally has a 
pig or two, and a few fowls. Thp^rent is 
paid hy the grain, the price of the pig, 
and the eggs and fowls which are reared 
about the lionse; and I believe, generally 
speaking, that the peasant never eats 'a 
morsel of bread from the beginning to the 
' end of foe year.' They scarcely ev^havo 
any bedding except straw; and it appears 
to mb that the fiunily arc huddled tog^her 
without any distinction of age or scx,anA 
often with scarcely anything to cover 
them. ’ 

“ How'do they cnltivate land? * 

? They cultivate foe i«md by the mem- 
bms of tho ifamily, wtib arc quite sutficient. 
to cultivate it in tire way in whifo they 
are accustomed to cultivate ft.' As to 
implements of husbai&drv. tbe occupiers 
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of these Kinall tenements in generu! have 
none; the ploi^ and liarrow ftre usually 
borrowed for the occasion. 

Is it your opiiiion, or is U not» tliat 
the rents, ut present reserved in that part 
of the country (Limerick,) are exorbitaitt 
rents? 

I believe the rents tve a great deal 
too high, and such as the vast pop^ution 
upon it eaimot afford to pay, aad^^hsist 
t^mselves in decency and coroforfe’.., ] 

*' Will you state whether it has come 
to yWT knowledge that the practice^ gg- 
ncrdliy speaking, is for absentee landjiords, 
in directing their agents toe^leec n^ney, 
for tjli^ agents to he paid at a per«ceQ.> 
tpge upon the collection ? 

'** 1 believe that the agents are gepe. 
rally paid by a per-centage. 

“ Tlien it becomes therlnterest of the 
agent to collect as much os possible from 
the tenantry? 

“ So it would appear. 

“ The system of tniddie-mcn ienot much 
more prevalent upon absentees' estates 
than upon those of residents ? , 

“ I believe it is. 

“ Do you conceive that the rent of the 
occupying peasant is much diminished by 
holding directly from the priudpitl pro* 
prjetor, instead of from the nuddle>man ? 

" 1 should tliink it is.'’ 

jFr»m ike ettidence of MtVfwell Buck¬ 
et, Estj,, Xtrig's Caunxef. ih Ireland^ 

• “ Generuily speaking, bciore tlw evic¬ 
tion of the interests of the ihiddle-.aHm, 
how many middle>men genemlly inter¬ 
vened between you and tlie actual oeco- 
piers of tlie soil in ady partieular phtce? 

" I do not think I could state that com¬ 
pletely. 

. ** Was it fre<iuenUy the case th.at there 
Were three cg/four ? 

“ Yes. 

Oitt you give the Committee apy ge- 
' . iieral idea of tlte ratit;, of rents you have 
objMtrved'io these ipstancps^ as compared 
with .those tlicy had been in the habit of 

S yingto the middle-men; before you ejec- 
1 those middle-men ? 
f* They paid considerable profit to the 
middle.49en; for in«tanc^i(the middle-' 
man paid me L.d(K) a-yehit be expected 
to get between Zu'JfQO end ILSOO a-yemr 
from bis* teiuinti>< When 1 ejected the 
mlddle>man who paid we XndCO Uryd^, I 
took at first tli^ K500, and wterp^rds" 
they compiained it wad, too much ;'and 
, n^ being a judge ]ivfn^ in 

country, Z couhultw ff^jZeiheh there 
'f im to what the value ^s, dW I tfeP** r®* 

' ' dbeed it proldd^, to JLdikVso tihat T got 
less from the occupying tcflatits than* titc 


middle-men before had been able to pay 
me during the war time. 

." Were the middle-men M’ho paid you 
f^e rent genen^y actually resident ip the 
cownVry.? 

'1* 1 b<diave some were! tmd some were 
not; 1 do not bnowwJ)Hd> would form 
the msaptUf.. 

** Hwb you any doubt tliat tbe mid¬ 
dle-wan, yidio was we lowest in thp series, 
iHid .iiCbnmediate coinnnunication witli 
the tenant, exacted frohi.Uieiu the,ut¬ 
most possti^e shUiin^ th^ he could ? 

. , I hs^e^iio doubt abopt iti( 

o you allowed, the middle¬ 

man to runt into arrear tbrcje or ifi^ryears, 
l^ightit not so happen, tliat hVluid pre- 
^usly distrained on tlie person on whom 
you actoatiy di^rained ? 

' **-Zt often did. 

“ So that where there were three in¬ 
tervening tenants, the imniediute occu¬ 
pier might have had four distresses ? 

“^'He miglit. 

“ It W(Hdd be very satisfactory for the 
information of those who nrp unacquaint¬ 
ed withiiie circumstances of Inslaml, if 
you wxmtd state tbe'manner in which tin 
timnher of tenants becomes multiplied, 
nnd the* hmd subdivided, w'iihoqt the per- 
ad^tun eff the proprietor of thc sot!. 

, Whenever a tenant gets a farm, if 
he’ has a family, as he Rencnilly has. the 
fiijrm'ia subdivided amongst his clufiiren ~ 
generally tbe sons get a sbarc^ and often 
daugffters, when thuy get luisbands, get 
a portion of the land; and, in like man- 
ner, it ,goe$ on, those sons’ eons come 
and require provision, and it .is subdivi- 
dqd ng^n among-st them.” 

■' Major G- Wtaburton states in his 
'cvjKlence, tliat in the county of Clare, 
^ peasanfry, the actual cultivators, 

■ oceupyoK the avmge from one to two 
acres; ho ppresehl^-thoru tb he in the 
Joyrfst state. d^ WretchudnesB. * 

A naore-hioiirrible systej» than tiria, 
at t«e o^unibr, the 
hthdmrd, thiLgoaremment, dr tlic coun- 
tty,. could not-he ima^ned. It is cx- 
.-'txa^inary that such a mode of Ict- 
tittg ahom have got aHied with such 
a jmpde of fiUh^vu^g, to scourge U»e 
stsaid ^ple. lather would alone have 
heim.a itufficiwt pla^e. 

Jt is that sonie of tlm 

'Vqu^tions wore teeant to elicit from 
tadte who gave evidence a defence of 
. i^o G of tlifi poli¬ 

tical c^hotnists have long bod» the 
'chatepk^s '^ these middte-iiiioD^.and 
haw calleil alhhat faasheen sahl ligainst 
tlum itile prejudice*. - Those ^rsons 
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retain their opinions in the face of this sufficiency of ItiPeacl. lie must have 
ev^euce^ and of course the niid(l!e>nien as much as 'will employ him, and 
have chanrmons still. Political econo> enable him to keep a couple of horses 
my is an odd science. to draw his plongn: he must have at 

Burke said most truly of farming—* least forty mr fifty acres. -If a man buy 
“ The trade is a very poor trade;'ft i» and occupy fifty acres of Idnd, the 
subject to meat risks and losses. The |>r}cef’ and tire capital necessary for cul> 
capital, Bu% as it Is^ is turned but once tintting it amount to perhaps from 
in the year; in some branches it re* IJiOOio ^600 )H>unds. Such a capital^ 
quires three years bt^om the money is in most cases, would enable the trades- 
pai(L"~" It is very rare that the most' man to fare sumptuously, and torea- 
prosperous farn^, counting the value lise a handsome fortune; but he who 
of his quick and daad Stock, the in- v«^ts it In land must work as hard as 
terest of the money he^^ums, toget^r tf labourCT, he must taste no delicacies, 
with his own wages aS a bailiff or pi^- he must have no wine, he must very 
<£eer, ever deCs make twelve, or fifteen seldom sip spiiitous liquors, and ho- 
per centum oh bis capital.**-*-^^ The itest John Barleycorn’must only reach 
trade of a farmer is, as I have before his lips as a ranty; he must provide 
explained, one of the most precarious his family only with plain, homely 
in its advantages, the most liable to food and clothing, or he cannot main- 
losses, and the least profitable of any tain tltohalaivce between income and 
that is carried oh. It requires ten times expenditure. If he save a little money 
more of labour, of attention, of skill, fext lus children, he must deprive him- 
and, let me add, of good fortune also, self of everything save the plainest 
to carry on the business of a fiirmer necessaries. If a man occupy fifty 
with success, than wh^t belongs to any acres at a moderate rent, saving is out 
other trade." , .• of the question; and the best that he 

This, notwithstanding the time that can look for is, a v&y scanty hiainte- 
has elapsed si nee i t was written, is still hanec for himself and his family, 
most applicable to the'trade Of that If a man own and occupy ten, twen- 
fanner. . ' ty, or even thirty acres of tillage land. 

The political econmnists occasiohal- it will do little more than half employ 
ly raise un immense outcry beca’^ him; it will not enable him to lanip 
the land in tliia country belongs ib,a hbrses to iVork it, and it will not sup- 
comparalively few petmic. They can- port him. If he be willing to work 
not endure the law of primogeidtare a labourer when it does not call for 
and entails; a veiy large estate they, bis attention, he can jierhaps procure 
regard as an abomination. Oh f they no employment; he is, however, ge- 
exclaim, that the land w^ divided nerally too proud to do this, and thcre- 
and owned, in smalk lots, by tlte pea- fore he d^cnerates into an idle sloven, 
santry! What abundanoe and hspoi- He sinks into penury, and mortgages 
ness would evm'y family draw.ftom Its by little and uttle, until at la.st his 
five, ten, fifteen, if won ty, or dbtfty land slips from his fingers. If a bus- 
acres ! Here, as In too ihahy ofiker hahdry labourer, in England, have 
cases, these econoiuibsia'ari;ack one of, tkrehty or thirty acres of arable land 
the main pillars of England^ moGpe- bequeathed to him, he seldom thinks 
rity. We do not quarrel, with tfike of ooenpying it himself, because he 
people because they are al- knows it will not afibrd him a liveli- 

though we vehmte.ve)^ highly hood. He sells or mortgages H, and 

tical men, but we quairrel Wim takes a good-sized farm noth the mo- 

because they boila Upon moneou^ hey. As to merely occupying so small 
theory,—ln>cau8e they reason firom as- a quantity, viithout any other empl<^- 
sumptions whicli are perieetly fidae. vaetiU ft is not to be thought of. The 
If a tradesman begin biuhl^ in s small parcels of land in onr villages 
town, he can only, buy aiid scjft at the arO ihwelbre, almost always, occupied 
market price; he rattef have Imsiness by the tradesman—by the innkeei>er, 
sufficient to employ him, and his sales ^ butcher, &c. ’^Tiie trade aM the 
must reach a eertaia amount^! Of he land togeriier furnish thit livelihood 
must starve. So a^fermcr must'not vriiioh neither could fUrnish singly, 
only occupy land, but he must ot^supy In tlte. agricultural popu- 

a certain extent of hmd, to obtein a lation oFl^glwid,' it must always be 
Voi,. XVII. 4 IT 
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remembered that it cannot subsist, like 
that of other countries, on rye or bar¬ 
ley bread, roots, and vegetables; it 
must have a sufficiency of wbeaten 
bread, beef, and bacon. The morsel 
of land, therefore, which would main¬ 
tain the agriculturist of another coun¬ 
try, would starve the English one. 

If the economists would only begin,, 
as they ought, at the bcginnmg,—if 
they would use arithmetic a Utde 
more, and rhetoric a little less,—if 
they would calculate how much a fa¬ 
mily must expend in food and raiment, 
how much labour a certain number of 
acres will employ—and how much 
profit these acres will yield—th^ 
would not blunder as they do. As 
matters arc, many of them speak as 
though the farmer’s clods could be 
changed into gold and silver at plea¬ 
sure,—as though a mau can never 
want work, money, or bread, if he 
only j)^cs8 a few kcres of land. 

If the land of England were divided 
among the x>easants iu lots of two, five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty acres 
each, it would be prodigiously over¬ 
peopled ; it would not do more thou 
half employ its population; there cpuld 
be no accumulation of capital ; it 
would not supply the occupiers with 
necessaries; at every death, land, 
if not entailed, would have to be sold, 
or subdivided .into acre and half-acre, 
allotments for the benefit of the de¬ 
ceased’s eluldrcn. There would be 
none able to buy save the larger pro¬ 
prietors and the rich traders, and those 
would buy to again form large estates. / 
If the land were divided to-mtH’- 
row, the mass of the peasantry would 
sell their allotments the day after, if 
they could only take good-sized farms 
at a moderate mnt with the money. 
They, would do this from the, know¬ 
ledge, that if they occupied their por¬ 
tions they would starve,, and that if 
they rented good farms they would 
live comfortably and save. 

Nothing eoufd be more absurd than 
the clamour .which has often been 
up in late years, by igttpttmt 
because the small prpn^etors and oc¬ 
cupiers mdted awny, ,ind their land 
passed.to latge ones. The change was 
a very natural ai»d benefited one; it. 
resulted from the inertaase bf capital' 
and knowledge. sm^ proprie¬ 
tor BSjW that it moire profitable 
to'be rite tenant only of a lai^ 

^han to be^both owner ajid pceupior 


of u small one, therefore he sold; 
the small occupier saw that it was 
more profitable to occupy mucli than 
a ptriei be could generally borrow 
mdni^ of his neighbour^'and'ho there¬ 
fore CQtistanUy laboured to increase 
his quantity of laud. The small pro- 
'prietors thus sold; the small occupiers 
abandoned, to obtain good-sized farms; 
the death of either threw their .land 
upon the market, from the inability of 
their childreqii to retain it; both own¬ 
ers and occupiers saw that it was their 
interest to divide the land into farms 
of good ma^itude, therefore it was 
thus divided. The present division 
of land in England is, we think, the 
best one possible; it preserves the 
land from bdng overstocked with in¬ 
habitants ; it cultivates it in the best 
manner, with the least number of 
hands; it keeps, generally speaking, 
the population ftilly and regularly em¬ 
ployed ; it. extracts from the soil the 
greatest quantity of produce at the 
least cost. It is the most beneficial 
one to landlord, farmer, and labourer, 
but, ift any rate, to the two latter. 

Laud, in this country, from reasons 
*wbicK mu?t he obvious to all, pays ftir 
Icss.intercBt than any other description 
of property. This has an inevitable 
tendency to fmm it into large masses, 
and throw it principally into the hands 
of rich men, in respect of ownersliip. 
A little of it absorbs large capital, 
and returns scarcely any income. Few 
but rich men think of investing their 
moUCT in it, and none, hat rich men 
dm afford to let good farms. Our land 
belongs, in a cousiddrahle degree, to a 
e^poratively few individuals,’ wlmse 
estetes andiucoipoa are enormous; and 
this forma the chief source of the pros¬ 
perity of Britain's agriculture. It is 
prinmpallyo^.ing to this that the coun¬ 
try with agricultural capital, 

that B poetesses, a numerous, intelli¬ 
gent, and re^Ctabie yeomanry, that 
ita rilla^tradors and country towns 
tmd that ita husbandry la¬ 
borers genially live as well as the 
tarmerp of mosi other countries. Tim 
lapd of 8<mm of these Individuals only 
paya one and a half, or two per cent, 
upon its value. None but men of im- 
me^ fortune cbpld afford to let land, 
or, in other to lend money at 

so low a .rate, could resist the tempta¬ 
tions tliat couripually surround them 
to raise their rents, and would sacrifice 
the|f,owu incomes to benefit their 
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tenantry. The greatest proprietor is business is bounded by his nuidiKi! of 
commonly the best, and the smallest aeres: if his capitttlincrease, hecan** 
the worst,,--landlofd. The owner of not employ the increase on his farm, ■ 
one buntii^ farms lets very good ones; he cannot obtain another rood, and 
the owner of hfty lete moderately'good therefore it adds little to his profits', 
ones ; the owner of ten alloivs hiS articles of the tradesman are sel- 
tenants to live comfortably; afid the domof a perishable character; those 
owner of one generally hungers, and of the fanner are aU so, and the risks 
often mins the oceupier. . Eue'inieh as no wisdom and foresight 

'With us, SOOO, tOjDOOy 1^,000, Can guard 'against. The tradeahian 
S0,000, or 80,000 aci^,' B^ve oft^. can almost dways obtain the same 
onlyonelaiidlordtOBUp^t rate'of profits:,,the fanner has little 

rent will therefore sup^y him with a. command over the market; and, how- 
princely income. ^ The case would be ever his rent or expenses may be in- 
widely difi^rent if every .800 or 1000 creased, he cannot perhaps ami any- 
acreshadtd support a separate land- thing to price of his produce. The 
lord; mostreutswouldtltenbedoubled, tradesman's business is his own ; he 
and the increase in them would be can conceal his gains, and if it even 
taken from the incomes of the farmers be known that tlmse amount to annual 
and *^heir labourers. A fiirm of 300 thousands, no one ctm. interfere with 
acres, now, has perhaps to contribute him. But the fanner Is always at the 
only one-fiftieth part of the landlord's mercy of the landlord; this landlord 
revenue: if it, be in tillage, and do can ascertafh the amount of his profits, 
not consist of very strong land, seven can raise his rent so as to deprive him 
horses, and six men and boys, with of them, and can take from him his 
tlie farmer, his wife; and a female farm. If the tradesman be turned out 


vant, can work it, with the addition 
of a few extra hands in harvest. In- / 
cUuling the fanner’s fhmily, and bis 
labourers' families, perhaps, ^n the 
average, about fourteen ivomeir, 
and Children, draw their support from 
its cultivation. If this farm wff^li- 
vided into lots of fifty 
twelve liorses would be kept ^ %orIt 
it, .and it would have to i^portf on 

thirty souls. * If it were iBviderl into 
lots averaging about twenty each; 

fifteen horses would be kept to culti¬ 
vate it, and it would hat^ to sdpplbrt 
from sixty to’VTCnty souW tTbe pfio*. 
bability is, that the subdivmon Wuu^.' 
reduce the quantity ofprodihee., IPho;' 
poverty of the occUpiefs would not' 
pennit them to purchase that mamoO 
which even our best lands and 

which it now commtmljrgetsV 
The trade of the farmer is the poor¬ 
est of aU trad^, and it di^s id ifuinost 
every particular from M other . 

The tradcfcttian of a town can always 
procure a shop, and, io .a 
tent, command hnsfuess; he'can go 
round to solicit ^ustotfiers, 'ii(Sfl^0tiu a; 
connexion by undersdling: ashis ea^ ' 
pital inoreiuies, he can fner^se h!s 
business; if he have miWe than his 
retail trade requires, he can send out 
a traveller. But if the farmer wants 
farm he knowp not where to look for, 
it; if he procure (me, die extent of bis 


of one shop, he can immediately take 
another cquallv valuable; but if the 
farmmr be discharged, he; is perhaps 
for years dht of business before he can 
procure another farm, and then it nmst 
be one of those that are let by compe¬ 
tition, and above their value. Farms 
are generally so scarce that a farmer 
will submit to any advance of rent that 
wHl not starve and ruin him, ratlicr 
than quit. 

A tradesman who has business for 
a capitid’ of twelve hundred pounds^ 
clotlies himself and his family in the 
best; he giyes wages to his snoinnan . 
that enable him to appear as a gentle¬ 
man ; he has frequently costly par- 
ties ; he keeps an excellent table, and 
consumes much inalt liquor, a ^d 
deal of spiritous liqums, and -no Ifttic 
wine. .He nevertheless' saves three ' 
hundred per annum; and often more; 
his profits and savings annually in-.. 
crease. If a former occ^y tltree hun¬ 
dred acres, th^*require a cauital of 
tw^ve.bundredf pihutds. lie uoes hot. 
expend 'oDCrfourth of what the trad^s- 
man'^ti^nds in dress, visitors, liquors, 
&e,^aha he thinks him^lf mtu- 
nate' if 'he' can save. In a term of 
years/about qnehund;^ oh. one hun¬ 
dred and fil^ poun^ per annum. If 
he Kved like tho ft^esnian^ hc'would 
sctUcely save % penny,. Were ho both 
owner and occupier of'the farm, be 
would have twelve or fourteen thou- 
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i^and TOtiixb employed, ftpd yet his iviorals, order, and happiness—of cha- 
annuM savin^'^Would not exceed four racter, high feeling,-glory, and great- 
hundred or hundred pounds, even in:ss. ' 

tltough he should live at one-foiirth The less the laiid has tii pay to the 
of the expenses of the tradesman, landlord, the more it will to able to 
Were land to pay the same profits ■ pay to the cultivators } the fewer land- 
owner and occupier that general trade Wds it has to m^ntain, the better able 
pays, wheat would always he five or' it wUi be to maintain the farmers and 
six pounds per quarter, andother pro- pieir;laboui*rs. We have >'said, that 
dues in proportion j the whole profits if the soil' <if,(iEngland wer^ divided 
of land, those of landlcN^ and tenant among amaH ;]^prietors, owtiing from 
jointly, fall greatly below those of - to 1000'Scr^Vao^ rents would 
trade. We recommend this to the-at- of ne:^8sity,.'in many cases, bedou- 
tention qf the people who ore at thfs-; ^d ; they wouhliu Sqmolw trebled, 
moine^. setting up an uproar a^inst ' ‘llhils advattcse ^quld not ..be paid by 
what they call the high prices of com, even, the whole of-the iniaibien" ^^nt 
and th6 monopoly («, me agriicultu- profitja,; He^iifould, of eburse} be com- 
rists. . - pcllcd to deprive hlmsdif't'of many 

As the owner and occupier have to things jdiat he now regards as neces- 
divide between, them.much less profit saries, to starve bis labourers. lie 
than tile tradesman objbdns for himself would be able to save nothing to set 
alone, if the owner were not content T his children forward in Uie w«>rld, and 
with a very trifiiug share, the occupier to enable o^':‘qf his sms to succeed 
would never save a shilling. If the him. At his death, his ferm would 
former did not possess an immense in- have m be div^cd. Subdivision and 
come,and ofcourse an immense cstatq,' over-^opling inust inevitably fiow 
he could not be so ; and if his heart ' from rents tbatwUl not enable the far- 
werc not Uie noble one, thq real Bri-<» ,-mer tq make mo4^t«te savings. Now, 
tkh one, tb^t it is, he woqld-not be "'In it appears that coraxwra- 

so, Wltatefef bis income may be, he Uteiy small esfatos have to maintain 
has no occasion to be satisfied with ’ feur Ijr five landlords, putting the 
low rentik If he chose to let bia land ‘tithes opt of the question. For every 
by conirTOtitibn, and to take ’ pll that he • Sfeese estates, the cultivator has 
could ol^in for it, he inighC monopo- .o^dvdlir, to pay four or five different 
lize cve^ penny of the profits. Our Only one 

land is ip mlly occupied, and a vacant of ^ij'^tftjmdlords has ,sny interest in 
farm can so rarely be met with, thatq. the*. the occupiers and the 

landlord may, at almost any time, oh- goqd^ !|iutfdon of the property, and he 
tain the last ;8hilling of rent that Will,' h^ver sees eiuicr. The other 

not absolutely ruin the tenant'—he; th|f«e Or feur have no interest, save to 
may, very irften, obtfiin that. shilling'';;(i;^f;^^^ from the cultivators the-last 
‘ that will absolht^y the tenant. If' tp tlicir power, ^hen the ag- 

the pxin.ripfe of supply and demand''''#(^gate prqfils.i|f land aie so small, it 
govertjgd me nents of farms, our bft,|UP|ioa^ that these four 

culture would speedilv be involveu in tw nve^|ic}dl«praa their fin^s upon 
ruin, l^e princely. I!bcrali|y of the ■ fartidhg th^t'ean, by any stretch 

greatlaodholdemqperatcsfa^jrqind their,. niS-hmgi^e called a- part qf these 
own estates. 'Ihey regidate, to a great 'iwqfitSi,- They get ©very grain of corn, 
extent, the general rate of rents. The abd^evoiyhem of cattle; the very 
smallest pn^rietor will not fef. so ' popltry'-csm^esi^pe them. The ciil- 
dicaply as they 4o»7his common ex- , rivitcrit even bread and wa- 

cuse is, he cannqt.^d^d * hbt thdr tor lejft them: ^ev h^veonly potatoes 
low rents fakve a mjgh^'eifect in pre- aqd irate^; they have just what will 
venting his from 'very \ nothing 

tant. Long may thO^ ^cat mpdhold* m,or*C'.. ■'*- 

ers enjoy tnei# raaghificeni'fortunes--^,;. :>■; IJudl^ sueh a system, a farmer may 
long may their itnmen^ estates tomaih '' ' epmmeneoWitb a good capital, and a 
^ .-without a single rood bcingTiubtracted' farm of.go<ril extent, and still, if his 
'Vhem 1 We breathe the trisll for utensils wear o^t, his cattle die, qr his 
Mke of our j^ntry. ' Well Would' odi» be destrrw^ri by the weather, he 
he fox. the eodntiy if It knew bow' hh'owsiiot how to' replace them. He 
it owoi tliemin respectof wealth, ' cap lay. by nofiaing fqr'casualties. He 
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can save nothing to educatq hia eons 
lor trade, or to eatablish them in trade. 
At his death, his property is divided 
among his ciUldren, and of course not 
one of them can take his farm; iihas 
to be divided likewise. These dkil* 
dren can neither increase their capital 
nor land, and thf^Mhre, wlien they 
die, both have Tardier to be divided. 
Capital is tlms cohtitoi^ <^vkled and 
diminished, until at length it wh^ly 
vanishes; and the la^ is coni^nually 
divided, until at lastdt is .cut into the 
smallest pordmis ^cticable. While, 
therefore, in Englimd, 3^ atu-cs of 
land contribute onlya triflihg sliaceto 
the income of otie landlord, and are 
|)erhaps only burdened with . about 
fourteen souls in their cultivation; 
30U acres in Ireland have to pay rent 
to two, three,, four, or five landlords, 
all of whom, eave one,>bave an inte¬ 
rest in exacting thciiitpiioet^nny they , 
can get; and after these landlords have > 
got all they can obtain, the 30.0 acres 
liave tben to support 200, 400, or, at' 
two acres to a family, 600 souls. ' ' 

It is to us astonishing that land 
can by any possibility be made to sup¬ 
port so many people; but it . 

more astoni^iing that aui^^man /^n: 
bf found in Great Britain, to vote for 
the retention of all the landlords. Ire¬ 
land must be. an incomprehaisihle 
country, if the annihilation of all of 
tlietn save the one .who has an Interest 
in Uic weal of the tenantry and the 
good cultivation of the estate, and if 
the reduction of rents from three, four, 
or five pounds, to twenty, or 

twenty-five shillings pi^. acre,.would 
not benefit the j^sj^^y. If the 
wretched Irish cultivatoi^ .who,sl^ps 
upon straw, atid'hever ta^^ bread or 
animal, food, would not he gt^tly 'hp~ 
hefitted by hay^g to p^rff^|[«t,three“ 
acres cajly three, instoad-i.oi ten or 
twelve pounds-SMby: having pxaotieally 
an addition made tuhisineoine of se¬ 
ven or nine pounds. ^ anminyr—he. 
must diff^marvelloudy&omeB other 
human cultivators. • 

Some questions were put to the.Bar-. 
liamentary witn^^, as to yrhedier. 
the roiddl^meh would not ho .ja bene¬ 
ficial race, if they* should W content 
with moderate r^ts, sh<^d4.. Im 
comfortable dwellings ^tiva- 

. t<»rs, &c. We cannot hut anuler-at the 
simplicity of suchquesd^. Themul- 
dlc-juan takes land for no pthc^.e^^ly 
purpose Uian to make* all the uuniey 


by it he can. Sub-letdng is bis trade, 
it is his means of prpvidii^ tor his 
tomHvv and, like all other traderi^ he ' 
gets the.hi^tost price possible. If he 
were to take moderate rents, and to 
build comfortable dwellings for the 
peasantry, what would follow to him¬ 
self r He would scarcely gain a shil¬ 
ling by his lease. It is, however, idle 
to argue the question: a man has only 
to Took at Ireland to find it decided by 
the most appalUns facts. 

But it is said; mat the middle-men 
•are of smue-value in maintaining or¬ 
der. This is no doubt partly true; 
that would be a fearful plague, indeed, 
which should yield nothing but un- 
mixed calamity. But it is only true to 
a certain extent. If they restrain tur¬ 
bulence with the one hand, they feed 
it with the other. The witnesses as¬ 
cribe the turbulence in a great mea- 
sur«j to; excessive rents, want, and ig¬ 
norance ; and thisj^ in reality, is ascri¬ 
bing it in a great measure to themid- 
, dk-men. But no one dreams that the 
annibdation of the middle-men is all 
that ia callcd for ; it is only one of a 
, series of necessary measures. The mid¬ 
dle-men must be, as Instraments of 
.order, replaced by a yeomanry; and 
,no yeomanry can be created while 
. they exist. So long as they have tho 
laud in their hands, it will be impos- 
isibie for the cultivators to increase 
4helr capital, or rather to acquire any. 
If the soil' of Ireland were now divi¬ 
ded into good-sized torms, and occu¬ 
pied by a respectable yeomanry, ano¬ 
ther generation, or two would see it in 
its present state. If the niiddlo-men 
had the letting of it. Ireland cannot 
possess bothvmiddle-men and a yeo¬ 
manry ; and the question is,-^ Which 
:shalUt possess? " 

We, of eoorse, hold, that in the /irst 
. j^oce, the land, putting from before us 
^ the tithes, should he relieved from all 
\ rents but one—that all die landlords 
shotdd be annihilated save one, save 
. that one whose great wealth wiu en¬ 
able ram to be. satisfied with moderate 
xents^ and whose character, prkle, dig- 
•nity, and predilections, are, when 
. tb^s ai^ suffered to take their natu¬ 
ral eoto^, deeply i&tercstied in the, 
wjeltora of the ctuilyatots, and the goed 
cond^phofthges^to. WesltgUnevgr 
have any faith in ^litical eedoomy so 
..long as it holds-thf. contrary. ' 

The burdens ot.fhb hmd would, by 
.this alone, be'considemldy lightened. 
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In {be second it should bo as far 
as possible relieved from all but neces¬ 
sary cultivates. Economy in labour 
is quite as essential in agriculture as 
in trade, although the economists seem 
to think the contrary. The waste of 
labour appears to be so enormous in 
Ireland as to mock calculation. In 
England, a ikrmer and his wife, if 
they do a moderate share of the lights 
work, with one female servant, three 
men, two boys, and a litde occasional 
assistance—abwt eight mot, women, 
and boys in all—can cultivate a farm 
of 300 acres. In Ireland, to allow six 
acres to each occupier, 300 acres hove 
upon them fifty men alone, and per¬ 
haps nearly 150 men, women, and 
hoys. To allow two acres to each oc¬ 
cupier, 300 acres have upon them 150 
men alone, and perhaps 450 men, wo¬ 
men, and boys. We speak hctu of. 
those inhabitants of the soil only who 
are able to work. The excess of la¬ 
bourers in Ireland only causes the 
land to be the worse cultivated. When 
wc lo<dc at the descriptions which are 
given of Iridi agrienlture, wo have no 
doubt that a good English ox Scot^ 
fkrmcr would m^lco thoTstnd yiold don.^* 
ble of what it yields at present; we 
have no doubt, that, allowing for the 
difibrence in the quality of the 80 il> 
Irish land at present only yielda.about 
half the produce of that of Britain. ‘ 

If we raise the number of latmurers 
on the English farm to twelve, on ac¬ 
count of some wils requiring more la¬ 
bour than others, amd tidee those on 
the same extent of land in Ireland at 
only 100, there will be on every jSOp 
acres, in the latter country, eighty- 
eight labonrers who are not need^, 
who are perfectly useless, who are in 
truth a f^fUl impediment to adyan- 
tiHgeoua cultivation. The Er^hsh 
landlord, only takes.a small portion 0f> 
the profits, tnerefbre the £arm» lives' 
comfortably, and dyOs fair waj^rTbe 
Irish landlords take so much, that the 
cultivators liave scarce^ anything- left, 
to subsist on'. '.In'Ireland^ p 4 ^rna|^, 
fewer horses are" k^t; but then mo. 
landlords are vaio^ thrimfba among 
the com than thn wphld' be. 
The tirdve EngUsh labour^ have a 
great^ sum to live on tb^ the 1.00. 
Irish ones. If weas8ulUpthn.J^^lish 
village to contain on dm average 4IS00 
acres, there will W in every Imh vil¬ 
lage, possessing tne same, quantity of 
land^ll33S pef^tly useleiss labourers. 


If we assume that there arc a million of 
labourers, men, women, and children, 
in Ireland, more than are wanted, and 
that these ought to earn on the aver¬ 
age ten shillings per week, there is in 
*thia a dead loss oi twenty-six millions 
annually ; there is labenv constantly 
unemployed to this vdue. 

Many pe<mle seeni to dtink early 
mamci^ a u^ding cause of tliis vast 
«i^a^ndS|n«e of agrieulhural. popu¬ 
lation. We think VW diiferoitly. The 
population of our vilkgeS'Bddon va¬ 
ries in number, wli^e that our towns 
andcities increases very greatly. Now, 
our villagers marry at a more early 
age than the inhabitants of ^ties and 
towns; and tbeir marriages are the 
most fruitful, and, in proportion, the 
most numerous. Mortality is U'as, and 
labouring people reach a greater age in 
the vUl^e, than in the town and city. 
The fact is, dminesrease of population 
in our towns shd cities is causetl in a 
eonsiderable degree by those who con¬ 
tinually remove to them firom the vil- 

^•Ipive said, that in the English 
viJlt^, the division of the land is 
scsqrCely Over altered, and an additional 
cottage hr sca^ly ever built. It con¬ 
tains acebrnmodation^or as mauy in¬ 
habitants as it can fully and benefi¬ 
cially employ, in good times, but no 
more. The children, thereibre, as they 
grow up» can only fill vacancies in it ; 
•they caunbt.form additional residents, 
iluch aa caunot find* vacancies, are, in 
efibet, compelled to emigrate to-towns 
and^^jat|cs. .»:'While the villages daily 
foteel&pin them all superfiuous bands, 
ti^ towns attd cities daily need, and 
ttmiipt, these hands to them. 

Our towns and cities breed, compa¬ 
rative^ speaking, no labourers; vre, 
of oomne> mean the-^fierm to include 
only those tvho are commonly called 
laboimng men,, and -not ^mechanics, 
and those whol^long toworking trades. 
The chdldreh such a labourer in a 
town cannot be brought up to their 
Esther's calling; it will employ scarce¬ 
ly amy.hul al^hOdipd adplts. They 
thei'dt^, of nei^sity^^beebrae errand- 
boys imd at chem-houscs, pufa- 

lic-;hou8^, become the do- 

mestibsbf respirable finnilies,—they 
get employed in'!ihe low trailcs, &o. 
&c. . *ine masa.bf these children rise' 
«in due time to %e middUng ranks of 
society, inbe gentleman's servantsaves 
money, and takes a public-house; the 
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waiter at the chop>housci or coffee- 
house, becomes the master of one; the 
1>aker, tailor, or shoemaker's boy, rises 
to be a master in the trade. Thdr 
children are, of course, to have some¬ 
thing higher tlian their own callings, 
—therefore, they are apprenticed to re¬ 
spectable grocers, drapers, &e. Of 
course, when the labourer of the town 
dies, he has no son to succeed him; 
the vacancy must be filled by a la¬ 
bourer from the country when ad¬ 
ditional labourers are csdled for, he 
has no childr^ to meet the pall; these 
additional ones must be fetched from 
the villages. A constant demand con¬ 
sequently constantly exists in towns 
and cities for both the surplus labour¬ 
ers of the villages and tbeir children. 
The villages, in fact, supply the la¬ 
bourers of the whole country. 

This relates solely to labourafs; but 
other means exist for eatirying the sur¬ 
plus village iwpulation to large places. 
If a respectaW farmer have four sons, 
he knows that he cannot procure farms 
for tliem all. He therefore rears, per¬ 
haps, two of them as farmers; one to 
succeed him, and another to take any 
farm that may chance to become va¬ 
cant. The otiicrs he sends toa towii 
as apprentices to some trade ; 'and, in 
due season, he establishes th^n income 
town as tradesmen. The sons of the^ 
village tradesmen, and of those labour¬ 
ers who, from having small families, 
are in comfortable circumstances, be¬ 
come the apprentices the country 
tailor, shoemaker, bkek^itfa, &c.,— 
and when their appr^tloechip expires, 
they go to towns for improv^ent, and 
never legve them. In London, inquire 
among the kboiaers, and they are al¬ 
most to a man from the country; in¬ 
quire among the shopmen of any shop, 
and most of these are from the coun¬ 
try; inquire among the low, small 
tradesmen, and many of these arc of 
country extraction; inouireamong the 
female sm'ants,.attda Jat;^ portioned 
these are from the country. • 

Excelient means exist in England 
for promoting the due eireulatiott of 
the population. According, to the par¬ 
liamentary evidence, the Irish peaWht 
in some parta can scarcely be prevailed 
on to leave the place of hiB birth. Thia' 
is nature. The case wou^ be exat^ 
the same with the EndUhraan in botn 
town and village,'if, like the Irishman, 
he were suffe^ to grow up to man¬ 
hood on the same spot of earth—-at the 


eaine home. When people reach ma¬ 
turity in the same place, they become 
80 blindly attached to it, and they im¬ 
bibe so much fear and dislike towards 
all otUer'plaCes, that scarcely anything 
but compulsion can remove tliem.— 
The mass of our villagers, particularly 
in the n<»fth of England, are compel¬ 
led to leave their parents' firesides at 
the a^ of ten or fourteen, and they 
lure then almost annually buffettcil 
about from place to place until they 
marry. The boys, indeed, who are 
put to trade, remain a few years with 
the same master after they leave home, 
but they perhaps afterwards dwell with 
several different masters, and a certain 
period in the metropolis, liefore they 
establish themselves in business. The 
son and daughter of the labourer leave 
home altogether at the ago we have 
mentioned; they are hired to the farm¬ 
er, who boards and lodges them in his 
house. When they have spent a year 
with one farmer, they need a step of 
promotion, and an advance of wages, 
which’ it does not suit him to give; 
they ihereffflrt* leave him, ami are hired 
by another, whom they serve, perhaps, 
only a single-year for the same reason. 
They thus scarcely ever remain more 
than two years with the same master, 
until they reach the age of twenty; 
and after this, they repeatedly change 
masters until diey marry. At every 
change, they perhaps ^ to a different 
village, as well as to a o^rent master. 
Statutes for tire hiring of servants are 
held at the market-towns, and they are 
attended by the servants of a circuit 
of, perhaps, fifteen miles round. Here 
the principal hirings take place; the 
servant who has lived a year in one 
village is, perhaps, hired for the next 
jetis to another ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles distant; ire is agiun hired, per¬ 
haps, after twelve months cxidre, to 
another equally distant village. 

This eradicates the prejudio; in fa- 
votfe of the place of birth which is 
complained of in Ireland ; it gives to 
the Enghshman courage and will to 
go«ny where in seardr of a livelihood, 
and it puts the means into his power 
of goiug ficom one distant place to an¬ 
other. It keeps the population (ff the 
village at the proper point; it keeps 
tire surplus hands continually fioating 
towards the towns and cities. The 
fanner needs the greater part of these 
bands in thdr youth, when the towns¬ 
man needs them not; the former 
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has no Airther occasion for tbcin^ then 
they are necessary to the latter. The 
inate and female servants can never 
regard themselves as the fixed rasU 
dents of any village until they marry; 
they cannot marry until they can find 
a vacant cottage, and they seldom can 
find such a cottiigc vritliout finding a 
vacancy for a labourer. The poor- 
laws operate powerfully to prevent the 
population of the village nrom beco¬ 
ming too numerous, but of them more 
hereafter. 

The great number, and flourishing 
condition of our towns and cities, en¬ 
able, ^em to constantly take off the 
surpius population of tlie villa{|^ j 
and their great number and flourish¬ 
ing condition flow-in a large.degree 
from the lowness of agricultural rents. 
We have said that the great landhulder 
spends nearly the whole of his income 
in the metropolis, at a distance perhaps 
of 200 miles from his estate.^ But 
then he takes only a trifling share- of 
the profits; the remainder is left tO be 
expended on the land. The fanned 
emoys a good income, and he can 
aflord to pay reasonably good w^es 
to bis labourers: the soil is not burden¬ 
ed with more souls than it can -em-r 
ploy. Almost every one is therefore^ a 
consumer of colonial produce and 
inau^actured goods. A village that 
contains only 300 that has no 
resident landlord or elei^yman, and 
that has no .inhabitant' higher than a 
respectable ^rmer, sends perhaps two 
thousandpmnidsannually to the neigh¬ 
bouring market-town for the purchase 
of merchandize. Independently, there¬ 
fore, of the sea-ports and manufoctu- 
ring towns, good towns are to be found 
in every neighbourhood which take 
many of the village children as ap¬ 
prentices and servants, and then'send 
them to the laige places 
The towns or Ireland bear no pro¬ 
portion to-the viBages. It-has com¬ 
paratively bo inland trade?; the mass 
of the inhabitants consume, nothing. 
The owner of the soili in many cases, 
^ends his income ^Imlly out of the 
country; this, if the money were ex- 
pernksd in England, would not perhaps 
diff&-very greatly in eflfect from the 
expenditure of the English, landlord. 
But then after hhu-comes another 
landlord, or perlMps more^ to seize 
every forthing of those- profits which 
ought to be ^oyed by' the cultiva¬ 
te* Indopi^oently of this, the land 


is so excessively overpeopled that it 
yields the least quantity of produce ; 
the income that twelve people ought 
to have, has to be divided among 
more flian one hundred. Consequently 
scarcely any “of it can be expended 
among the traders. ‘ The English 
village of four hundred souls main¬ 
tains within it porhaps eight families, 
or thirty souls, by trade; it does this 
in addition to what it contributes to 
the trade of the neighbouring town. 
Tile Irish village can do nothing of 
the kind. . What can the grocer and 
draper do among those who use no 
groceries and drapery-wareWhat 
can tlie shoemaker do. among-those 
who- wear- '.no .shoes, or the tailor 
among thpfo who cover themselves 
with rags ? What can the carpenter 
and blacksmith do among such cultiva¬ 
tors os the Irish.ones ? How are the 
miller and butcher to live among peo¬ 
ple who cat no bread or animal food ? 
In !l^ngland ah enormous quantity of 
labour is employed in conveying colo¬ 
nial produce and manufactures from 
the large to the smaller places ; and 
in dividing, retailing, and making them 
up aft^^cy arrive; in Ireland, there 
is, combatively speaking, scarcely 
any suen empWm^t for labourers. 
.Too merchant Ms comparatively no 
import trade,' and the manufacturer 
no home trade.; lllc towns can only 
employ a very siusdl-part of the super- 
fluona Village hands. Thus when la- 
bot^nroTz .heSinio too numerous, they 
destroy labour; their 
up niany of ita sources. If the labour¬ 
ers did not .exceed the proper number, 
and if the ipiltiyators were suflered to 
enjoy thdr just share' of the profits of 
the soil, we think that there would bo 
twice tJ^ q^^tlty of work m Ireland 
that there now is, and tiiat there would 
he four times the sum paid for work 
that is at present paid. If rents were 
reduced toj^ level of English ones, 
and the land divided like that of Eng¬ 
land, we think that .half the superflu¬ 
ous villi^populatton wouhl be almost 
immediate^ beneficially employed by 
the towns and the new country trade. 

It may that the village popula¬ 
tion of Iibud' increases itora early 
marriage^ more rapidly than that of 
England, but we suspect it does this 
in ivo conridcrable degree. Our villa¬ 
gers have genenJly been in the hi^it 
of marrying at an early age. The 
truth seems to be that the English 
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▼ilUra baa had the met^s of lilirowtn^ isate childiea to vhom it bii g^von 
off tl« aupei^uoua hand# aa (hey ap* bfrlh. ' 

peai«d;tbe tddi villagefaaanot; a 
child was bocQ.mto the fbnner, a ytiilth 
of froft ten to tw^tf left it; a 

child was horn hito me latter, it 


rally fcermed a lasting ad^lSoH to the 
pop^tion.. If tho Insh KtnaU 
had serend soiti^' he coidd p^ al^Td 
to riyo th^ te«mhg)to fit them; fWr 
trade. Be oould hot aale* money to 
establish tb^;,in tirade, a^ he ishs 
therefiite ''indeed to rear iia 
husband)^ lahnners. *^heeb w^otTo 
village tradeaofl^ totahotim jabt^Qntn»^ 


We mtit lid#' look at one iff thn 
most gigantic evife which die subdi* 
vision, and the excess of populatidn 
eaine ia^he Ityi village. 


lihe Eh^h villi^ of 30Q souls, 
cohtslns ten or twelve farmets p*dsBeea< 
edtdf good mi^ierty, and six m- e%ht 
dkdeht tradesmen, ' Its populataon, 
1h|#efore, Is divided into dames hatit^ 
diatiaet m^rostsi dnd is well babmee^ 
Ifhe fiurmerstnd ttradesmen are men 
of intellige^; their interests lie al« 
together, on ^edde of peace and t»dmr 



ipiaUiy them finr g^iod (xneh'^ti»i^ 
tiona All were necessarily reared aa 
labourers of the lowest delcilpiioif, 
ami the towns (wuld on^ a 

very Contemptible portion <g thdr 
crease. In eonse^m)^,'the ooeupf^, 
whatever bis indlc^ob mi^ht 


aod eentndt In some ^ ^'norfdera 
oouftfies of England, tlm fiinneta have 
hitherto been in the haHt of hoarding 
dnd losing all fiteir nhtnanded, and 
<0f boanSwg their married Servants in 
thdr booses. A more invaluabte 
.syMCbr cddld npthe iidaghied. In the 

.d!_ .A _h _ __L .. ___ _?_*. 


was compelled to aubdiyitil^ hia bjut^ plaen, the ^vanm, Whatover their 
as his only .raetma Of fneseMng his wdgMto^ be, we dare, ef abundance 
children from actudl sCarvmfdu j the of gopd mod. ‘They have plenty of 
labourer, whatever he might' wish, beef dr bacon, fiE^ree thdes per day; 
was constrain^ j^ainm the. vU** excellent mill;, and 'go^, though 
lage. Thwe were^comura^yettno whmtenbrmd, pies, in 


country ntosters, fiierefite^^^cwa^ totoohd place, the inner’s hoiue 
noi^culationofihe.lftjtoun^pidptt^^ Ibrine on admitahle school fbr the 
ti^. In addhic^ rac|rtrenm;Tr&)tf^,cms- '^lab^iwrs' children. These enter it at 
tinoidly operatiiiig to 'dbssi|into'Oaldiiib the age of ten or fottrtaen—they are 
to ittxrow the extent of .fhrms, aniTtb cpnt^ntly rdeeiviog Cxceflent moral, as 


overpeople the soili While, therefenre, 
the tillage population of England 


xmaitied 

oept the additional hdm 


WndH as dtherinshmcfion->-they are con¬ 
stancy disdplincditi^ bsbitsofindustry, 
and the practice of gdod pilnciples and 
fteling^they havw eonatantly, excel¬ 
lent examples befotU'them—and they 
areeohstantly under the most effectual 
and toudbi^cdndttet—until theymar- 
ry. None hut the morriAi men can 
s^d theh* evenings and nights as 
^y please I,the unmarried ones, those 


f,jf we'«x- 
fendeifed 

necessaiy by £bio inimtoved^^i^tem <ff 
culture^ that freuad'-l^ in^^ 
sed until it exceeds. aE Jkwe^ 'S V , ' ’ 
usnot; be uwdWfito<!^^^^ 

nif^ndsjteto ' - _ 

c(nTectav^geiife¥al,nhdj,'iW w^i»k/ th^'Were aUe^ would'often 

avery eri^neextob^nion'touel^Eie bodt in very pemi<^us'prao). 

cstuse ef the dup^bundanm im fbc uoes, have m hour pr two for recnm'« 
agrienlbind bMbnd. ; lion afW fiie tdds of the day areend- 

But ^djsr . fb;^i^ch od, but they ire compelled to he in the 

gmsrriagi^ n^yt he,. we.fi^ An fitaofsltottse't^palwly by nine every 

^lidike to the nhmii^ of a^ . eV^t^ng. The hnsad of the laltouter 

as they we cwM^ np^ , If wbi^y in the hands of (he f&mw, 

' ‘ re. fhd bad nfiioral conduct will insure the 
Ewa of cCTtsiadj^aaddbmess and 
■ 'bhfi''#ditRtonship. ■' 

' Attochiog as wd ^ ithinetiie Im# 
"ftotono* to Eie fetoalee of utommunK 
' If, we will say u word partuMilarly en 
the benefits wlfi^h yielfia. to^e 
'' 1fh0''|^ 

' i-'- »' irISL'A)'' 


Will rarely gedn by jt 
we believe, haws not in’:latof fears" 
married at so fwly ah i|^iB'4tBy did 
fbnncriy; and we 'hib by r^ toeShi 
sure that the w|^ hia 
yielded, baa notbtofimtoOlhani^V 
terpdsed by the ntunber of ; 

Vot. XVII. 
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toiji(ih.ing county tbe nian^e:iO!ent tS in cousequem^ conbrnct many 
a fanuly, the rea^g of childcen^ ; dons habits. It keeps the labourers, 


a family , the reanng of chil^en, ; 
and she is under very rigid saireillance 
until she marriea., A great; d^ipand 
constantly exists in towns for finale 
servants from the country, and this is 
in a krge^.,degree caused by their su-r 
pcriority in i^uatry and conduct oy^ 
the town-bred ones. Thia operates 


youngand old, in ignorance and penury, 
and it renders the control of tire far¬ 
mers over them exce^ngly imperfect. 
Weh«d.it,to be. largely accountable 
for^tbe mtcesdye ]popalaUon,Vtj[^,^ 
neaa of F^es, and the turbnknce tuid 
dimewhi^ % late years have been 


the town-bred ones. Ttua operates mme wntch .^ late years nave b 
powerfully te tarry off the suxphis foiund in sevmt £ngtisb,ieo.untiea, 
females of . Ae vill^es. When ^ihe "ff 

labouring man marries,, he gete a. wife, govdn^ ^ u^ tltcy ,imi»4d coven 


can untru^e his affairs {^opm^ly,^ a||^d 
bring up his children in .4^ h^ 
manner. . :/ -, . 


ff onr lahdatddea^.yrould be 
govdndil^ u^ tltcy.imbnld covenant 
with thdr tenants, to W^and lodge 
all .their unmar ri^smd ,to hoard th^ 
romried servants in-^^irbonses. We 
hold it essential for the. well-being of 


The benefits which fltm h^om.i^is , counby society, 
system to public order, are of the first ' 'We Will now..turn to the Irish 
class. We were fbr many years inti- viBage. from the subdivision of tlm 
mately acquainted vdthseveral^vill^S .mil,- there flje,* .comparatively, no 
in which it prevailetL The^ never nrnsterpkahd ime^inhahitanta, instead 

____ 1_xll^ 1.^.1_£_1 _II 


saw a resident landlord, th^ hiptd no .qf mrmmg a .doty organized, weii^* 
resident clergyman, they had,no bfdanced oOB^onity, can only form a 

pendiary peace-offeer, and a det^t . huge. mob. . Insteiui of a number of 

i»__ 4 . 1 -^_X —__ __^^ 4 . 'll* 11 .- 


of forming a .id<4y organized, welU 
bfdanced oon^onity, can only form a 
hfige, mob. . Insteiui of a number of 


farmer waa.tha, most exaltiedL^inhiibh> 
tant. The farinas filled the'office 
constable by anniml rotation, and whefi 


Jnrmcrs, men of intdligence, and ha- 
vink;%.doe]p stake lit p^a» and order, 
holding the whede of the kbouicrs 


one of them entered vipon the ^trm, ueariy all aye in 

he gave hWseffimmmc^ccrtt about lahnumf of the lowest class, 

watching over the.public p|iwe .w,hhout inastem. ^^Jhe inhabltaiiU, 

before. Yet ,we ne^r hheV'^ have scarcely any m^ns of acquiring 

serious. offence Committed .ih-th^' praqier knowledge; they . caimdt be 
vinage8.j, The ffirincra not only had die disriplined in habits of industry and 
Jahourers effectually under cohtsdl, general j^od^jcond.uct; they cannot 


tabourers enectuaJiy under contmJ, 
but the latter wtge filled, with .thg best ^rh^,j^r%in more labour.m twelve 
feelings against vicious "and cr^mintd m^{hs man they ought'to peiform in 
conduct. .i .i . , ; ( „• breadd^ttds in scarcer 

This, inyrioablc^y,stem is, we re^et Hh«y .ddip«a.cai their good character, 
to declii^ng tn those countiekjn: is almost hanish- 

which it has jsoliong been odhereC^ rit m^ty, <md i« left to pine on parish 
The farmers tae discoyerii^ tlial u i* aUowance^fin'^haid.conduct;,.the Irish 
a more expensive one th^ to pay their bne"^ draw^ hfe^l^istence .front Jhe 
servants.a certain snip, withoufcprbvi- generaUy keep, 

ding them board and hril^ing* .In.^e hji li^..may.hc.^ there 


southern counties, we h^ve. it p^ ^ fipf^the men, there are 

vails oidy very {krtiahy. The farmers npi. ^l^pei^ fof the^wom^^ The 
in some cases prdyukjhrir savants girls gipwun.jifi.tl^ huts 
with lodgings .without .aboard* ?#d r«fi^.Wth>,|hnh,and^^|«edJtst^^ 
eften they prqjtide tti^^th Timther. n^ ^pot S|y what, kipd wives amr 
Thisoperatesmostpej^p^opHj^inyari^ hKkhent ti^y mu|t make- We heed 
eus ways. It feeds nqt ^hKt.kh«d^ 4 ^^ 

worse, and in Congf^ipp^* they, S*wlf j>eopl©-have,tolo(dt to for 


form labour, 
ply. the cottages 
nu}nhcj^imdthri'< 

S d overpeonie 
mSuWschudrci 
home thauhdadr 
rinhfe^anuchA' 


t lo.xnttlrir 


Ignomnoe, 


iCrehym 
e the i 


^e .’jpropw oif control 


;,J^QT(ds <^119081 


tluk.^.$ould the 


Tfifr iiha^hcd->ycomhi.neia to. give to the in 
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when properly administem^* eontrhi 
bate mightily to tho good, eharac^ 
and ciroattt8tan(%is of mxt faosbahdry 
laboorers, we feed thel what we bare 
said on this momentous 
iucomplete, without a desisimtioh m 
the operation Of these laws.. Tfaht oUr 
limits wUl hot ali^ us at ptdent to 

g ive. The econduHsts vi^pomte the^ 
iws so feffi^faHy^thl^h i^ort defeats 
of them would, not h^;«u’ffic|ent; ’ we 
shall theri^ore gieo one ihh separate 
article, whkhhuir readi^ wSd r^rd 
as a‘Coaih|iuati<m of thd preset Onf.' 
Aihodbu^ se«, |:s ahmit 'to he made 
in ParHament for die inurodi^tmn of 
these laws, into Irelands .f'nehdly as 
we are to theretj We still t^hot 
know* that the viUtee is not yet 
in a fit state for their Am epemtion. 
We, however, wish them to be imme¬ 
diately established .there^fiir thehen#^. 
fit of the aged and,dihpotent ooty* 
This would i^iliarleedie people wsm^ 
their nature and working, and their 
operation might be extended as ehr- 
cumstances might permit. The; Irish 
village cannot we think, be mised to 
the level cf the English one withont 
the English poor laws^ but then 
laws, as a Whole, mu^ fifiloWj'and i^ 
prec^e, other gtmlt ebang^. '. '; 'y ■:. 

What we hiWe said mUst notbe 'ilh'- 
derstoodto mean,thatdurVill{^epdim- 
lation is never superabundant. It mult 
be 80 oerasionally. When tmde is bad 
in large places, the demand Ibr hew 
bands from tJm eountry is narrowed 
or suspended, und the; village fbr a 
time cumotgetlnd of its sdt^he ones. 
The village eOntaios as labbm:'* 
ersos the fiitmers eatt ^nm^ingood 
times; in Ikd times’ihe aizm 
pl<^ lem labourers r ahd if ten of 
employ ibwer bands by Aye, can* 
ses for d time oomddersl^ 8UgSm|}tin- 
dance of labouremk Some vHlagejtMn- 
taio too many eOtta«bB,'ttiid‘^ln cense- 
quence ’have geneTwy mthfe married 
labourers than they can eidploy ; in 
gH^ors, the podr laws atu viciouuy ad- 
^ministet^, or bad'systems cX hiring 
Bi^mahagh% servants prevaA^ 'Ain 
themiperabuitdmceis, inwctesr^,<mly 
occasional; it sdiikmiicameshny pm* ., 
nicious hdght, i^leada tostib^vin^/ 
and other tnisdtievcnm ehangm in^ti^e 
construction of society .’ 

Upon ihi who^ we hold ft 
among the mostbudi^iable of itQ emth* 
ly things, that Irciland nevet eait’ be 
tranquu, Onlerly, morql, mosperOus, 
and nappy, until a radi^ change is 


made hi the' strudhre of itsvi&gb scK 
dety.. Tlie lantAohis mnst tidee the 
lead in effifcting tiae change; but 
^miist be iarge^ assisted by the govmr- 
ment.> .The mvners of tne soil ought 
to be induced, by interest (b underti^ 
it"; for, &r as we can discover, it 
wouM, befinfe any long period of thne 
ehn»»d, improve greatly thtir eststo 
aha incomes. In deciding upou What 
thi£ change should be, let ho one be- 
WUdfiSF-himself by lotdcing at the agri¬ 
cultural pofpulaaott as a whole: let 
him place Defmh him a sinj^e Ti^ 
village, and ascertain what alterations 
wmm catsMstt to resemble tiie English 
one. Ihe middle-meii should be an* 
itihilatied, and the rents which'^they 
exi^t ithould be left in the pockem 
of the cultivatom. Capital . never can 
be increased or .preserved by these 
tlvatonr until tnis is done; without 
this It will be idle to weak of creating 
good-tiaed farms, ana a yeomaniy. A 
large part of the unnecessary InhaMt* 
ants should be taken off* by em%r»- 
tiQu, andintbis the goverbmentsbouM 
be a prlntipaVagent. Emigration, to 
do ^ouM, iF possible, as we 
laid several months i^o; clear village 
after Village, and'not act at Once upon 
tiie Whole county. The reduction of 
ron%~ and the d^ii^tioni, Would e&a- 
Ide the peasantry to become general 
consumers; this Would give such an 
impulse to the home trade as would 
enabfe.-it to employ a Imge part of the 
remainder of the mtrplns hands* Ca¬ 
pital is,’no doubt, deplmsbly wa^^* 
but if rentu were properly reduced, 
those who imw occu0 ndr pmtions of 
land, would , graduahy increase their 
capital, and tne size of their farms. 
If thehorriblesyatem of assassinating, 
homing, andhoughlng, were put down, 
atsdif tts'good famis imiM tmtideen in 
A>eiand as in E!M;land,^we tbiidc tiiat 
almost eVpry Iruh v^Ql^ might- soon 
tee an EnMbm'or Scotch farmer, of 
good capitatj; settle in h. Tbte .W(^d 
y^ Various bebefite of the vteif Am 
ordmr; V'i'o eneourngO -^is, we tiiinh 
tibegov^ment ought todo everything 
pomble^yThe wretched peasant now 
aWSllffOir the Wd beihUtehe is ebahi- 
he worships it, becfUite he 
’;*hte%o^ing4s® to %>k to Aw his mi- 
a^b|^.p^ioe; but tn^ thii^ Would •- 
In^ hVdiains^’.and'give him othtit 
tO’^uej tii^ w^dlgjlve him 
aninteim in,a»dtnent«iLni'hE‘, lea¬ 
ving it, whenever it would hot afford 
him a decent mfuntenance. T&i po^ 


TOO 

puJation alioukl bft continually redu¬ 
ced, by all inu^nablc meau^ untO 
bnn^htto the proper number; and 
this can oulyb^ ^neby thetiiest atre- 
nuous efforts of both landhcddaumid 
the gorerttmenc. If this aeebm- 
plished) and the lahd were'<!^ded into 
go(^-8ised farms of modtthite rents, 
the interesti of all would aet agdhst 
subdmdkm and ovcrpeopHn^ and the 
aepcuUuial pf^ladcm m Irelaiid 
might stand comparison that of 
Britain.* 

Twelve tttontbs since, the British 
nation^ we think, would have dobaal- 
most anything to beUtr the conditicm 
of Inland-; we bdieve it wOcdd che^- 
fulljr have riven millions upon mil* 
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those who call themaelves the exclu- 
rive Blends d( Ireland had their de« 
Bert> tbeywottld be blasted byits cur¬ 
ses. We, tdoi are the Mends of Ire¬ 
land, but vt6 difl^ ftom the Irish 

g ieata and dema|ogoes^and timSng- 
ih ^tyVleadcik^, We^ am not Its 
fTiettas«ii^r^pers(m#profit: we seek 
nbtto’snnAet wealth a»d.^h^ity from 
die p^ury Bttd^grilt of its pedantry ; 
WW cant not pgdar its miseries to in¬ 
flame then^^ vfliat we may fill our poek- 
em withtnos^, and raiaemirselves to 
power. V'No; ^ank Hod I wb are free 
nr<aa drying We are 

the friends of the Inri^Hcss; we are 
the.lriend8 of flie distremed, .the de¬ 
praved^ rile dehidpdiundthe enslaved. 


lioiM of fts~revenae fat the ^{bxrpose. We nre tbh ^rieti^ of the p«>pie of 
Matters are now, we grieve to say, Ireland, and hot of the priests and de- 


greariy changed. The conduct of the 
Popish priesthcM^, and the dama^i 
gt^es, and the agitation in Parlia¬ 
ment of rile CathoUc quesUra, have 
engendered a feeling in riiis country 
towards Ireland^ which the pretended 
Mends of that wretched nation ought 
to have made any saciiflce tb have kept 
dowit}. The unanimity and enthu¬ 
siasm in favour of Ireiaiid are gtme^ 
ala<*l they have been rephH^ ^ 
fedmip of: a fiw dlfibrent nature. \ If 
the most bitter enemy of Irriahd had 
wUhed to do It all tne mischief In hie 
power,' ha would first have acted as 
l)oyle and O’Connell have dene, and 
then he wogixld have brought the Ca¬ 
tholic bUl into Parliament. Descrip¬ 
tions are riven to l^liainent of Jme 
misery and d^uravityof (he Irish pea- 


magogues. We theref(»e would pinsr 
direct ouratteutioiL io those tilings in 
Ireland which call (he most imperious¬ 
ly finr remedy; we would look first 
at the condition of the peasantry; we 
would vrasT remove the surplus vil¬ 
lage iiihabUaimi, and rive bread and 
comfort to the r^ainder ; we would 
ariRST veMsanstntnt village society, and 
^ye the inhabitants proper means of 
mstrueflcia'; and a deep stake in peace 
airi order; we worid first render 
IrriaUd, as a whole, civilized, enlight¬ 
ened, peaceful, prosperonD, and happy, 
dfter naving'tbas satisfiiri the wants 
of nature, it would then be soon enough 
to look utrimse Of ambition ; after ha¬ 
ving thus given'fiood and raiment to 
tlu^riiy, Uwould then be soonenough 
to saiittfy the political cravii^s of the 


mnt, which freeifo blood; and yri,*^' contemptihie mw who now enjoy com 
instead of i^empring to Remove this fortaud luxury, and who can only em- 
miscry and depravity, Parikmeut is ploy both to euzse their country, 
only endeavounng to aggrandise riie lue emancipriien-men speak of Irc- 

popish pri&tbood and. gentry. Hie land as riiougb it was an imroensc loss, 
po^ wn^h who is starving Is to be and a mi^ty sacrifice to it, *to have 
lelieycd .1^ the removal of the Catbo- any connexion with us; they i^cak of 
lie dis^htiaa; yrhen mom^ is impc-' separation as a thing which w^ld be- 


riously caUedfor to convey surplus 
population to bread ana^comAirt, a 
quartcr.ef a million hr to be annual 
lavished on the Pephb prieata; at. n 
time wbm it Is of the flrst im^|o^nee 
to keep die good lOdyhigs pf tma cmui- 
try towards Ireland ^ the hi^^mt 


n^t rind mismuble country. Alas! 
for 'Iiriaftd; that they shtmlu commit 
the wickedneas. Itriand is at thi|.mo 
ment k^ alive by thei^heart’s bli 
riJ3ritaiir| if her miseries be nou 
moved by,Britain, they will nev* be 
removed; her presaitsttsteniuice, and 


point, rmthing is to be dime save what hopes Mr the xuture, rest sedely upon 
wtU cblnyert these fadings into jea- ' Btliahi.- What worid become of her, 
.lousy, disUke, and iudl^iaAtjjimu., if^ wCrewetoeloseour pritoto her 


* W« ace to perceive in die Irish papers, thm several of the 'landiords have 
li^ly interested themselves greatly in improving .the condition of .their tenantry. 
The Marquis of Londonderry occupies a distinguidied place among them. 
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cultural prodttce^and import t^jouan* vi^erate her eo^ his couutry'^ heti 
tity from other countries f wh«( friend. 'Why d(ryro sav this ? JBocanM 
would become of her, w«e yro to doso^ those who caU themsares the patriots 
our shores to the multitudes of her of lidand sere reading Britan iuitoat 
labourers who conthmaUy anieOt to edigums aad.p0Uticd en^y* inst<^ 
the Retorts iiUury ofour owuf What, of making^ her a ft;tend» to teinove the 
but the wealth and Induotce of BH'p sni^iuga.# t^ country ;• because 
tain cam l^Aove j||^jnirpluapji^]a« they am dc^nngtbeetorrL^ peasant 
tion, dtan^ hd: i^pstem of la'aa-]et*i< of ^|ped and ndment which BtiMuh 
ting, and give her ,^^pdenee> aniEl is attmims th<giTe him; because they 
prosperity ^ Beery moprih Ireland are^oonrerting tpis golden rnomont few 
oughttohepT^redtodiea.hishe|Mffi, removing the real mismes of didr 
blood to ma:Mitaitt the eonomdoii he^ conntry^to the means of perpetuating 
tween the two narions. yStOra kt notv. thenu Whateverfedis^witaiii oug^t 
a man in Irdand, whatevd? his ratUt to entertaki towards the Catholic A»> 
and condition may Im who has not sodationi, and the Cat^olh^ hill, we 
a mighty personal interest Jii tmeh* &ar that thetnass of die Irish people 
ing his .countrymen tp cmtcillate Bri<». will have ample cause to^ecrateb^. 
tain by all im^oahlo meaner and tp to the. last moments of their existence.' 


tsTTsas ow vns.rlikssinr'srArx or rnnia. 
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The prihdpal object of my fasaer 
letter was, to vindioite the nmsl rhok 
racter of the natives of Hindo^ttm 
from some of . the many calumnies 
Which have been gcatmtously heaped^ 
upon it. In the pursuit obW‘ 

ject, I was led to anticipate varipits 
remarks, and to lay hdbre you sundry 
quotations from p^iamentaTypap^ 
and other official document^ which 
might have been, perhaps, more ap> 
propriatdy intrc^ucedeUewheare. But 
no great harm has been done. These 
quotations extract^, as you will per¬ 
ceive that they we exttsetedt iVom. the 
reports of some of our ablest Indian 
statesmen, and from the puhlia dis- 

1 latches cf the late Govemaavgeoend 
limsclf, ahuuilantlyjnstifyriDe iu as¬ 
sorting, tint the writer in The. 
Friend of India,” who represents the 
Hiudoos as naturally the most depra¬ 
ved of human brings, and the esto- 
bliriiment of our gov^ment ara(H% 
them, as manifestly the effiKU of divine 
mteiposition in their favour^ is-rither 
the wmst-tnlbtmed, or la mest per- 
verS^of all ths mstmctorSj.to wham s . 
crediuous public has latriy paid atten¬ 
tion. That the inhabitantoof British 
Indiai--especially thatportion of them 
ivho reside near the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and with whom alone Europeans 
have an opportunity of ffimiUarly mix- 
ing,^are vary fw from perfection, I 
readily admit. It indeed, a mri^- ^ 
chriy fact, that w^rever Europeana 


eriablish tliernsrives, there the natives’ 
chsraeter . becomes rapidly ■. depraved ; 
whilst, as haaalready l^en ^wn, our 
whole system of reguhiting the cmin- 
try,. has tended only to debase the 
P^le, and to corrm^ thrir morals. 

** Prunhehness, prostitution, indeco- 
min> .profligacy of manners, must," 
says Sir Henry l^rarii^, ** increase 
under a system, which, though it pro¬ 
fess to administer the Mwomraon 
law, does not punish thrae immorali- 
tira;" and whether a government, 
whenc operations have a tendency to 
produce such effects, deemes the un¬ 
bounded praise bestowed upon it by 
the Missionaries: far more, whether 
its erection ought to be sp^on of as 
a direct woth of God, I leave you to 
|uc^. 

It is u<4, however, my intoation to 
enter into controversy, either with 
this .Friend of ladia/^ or with miy 
other pcqkulaF writer. Vou have re- 
qu^ed me to state with candour my 
op^don of the An^o-hidian govern¬ 
ment; whether I oonerirs that it has ' 
provedyvand. still continues to psove, 
bene^al ^ the. natives themsrives,— 
ai^ hetWo, whether we in 

hoping that it will he permanent. 
Ftnm what has been rib^y said, you 
wB} guesstiiattny schtimeni^nre v«y 
diflmnt on these heads fimn those of 
the public in general j but you riiall 
have proofe, aa. well as Wentimanbi. 
And thoy are but too abundant. 
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It will not,,,l.feur, be possible fed' 
mo to convey io you any Moouate n6- 
tion of tbe isiiiAakee into wu^h the 
framers of tbe^pi^sent system of In> 
dian.^lijtics have £tUen, unlem I'sttCo 
cecd in previously layitm before you 
an intelligible sketch ofl^e systems 
which prei^e4 it. In doing this, it 
will, 1 am aware, be necessary to go 
over a good deal of ground wmeh 
already- 'been trodden, and ,tb -recall 

} r4»ur attention to controversies trbkh 
tave long ceased to agitate the public 
mind. Nevierdtcless, if you I 
succeed by these means, in opming 
the eyas. OK our rulers to the pilous 
Bt^.Of thdr Asiatic posseatioTm: fair 
inwe, if we shaU be in 
degree instrumental in obtaining ftr 
our Hindoo fcUow>salde<^ ^ !%»»• 
ings of an efficient government, we 
shul have no cause to regrd^I, that 
1 toiled througUsSO many dusty doeu^ 
menta for your, edification, and you, 
that you admitted the results of my 
labour into tho pagCa of Maga. !^y 
way of a pf^face to that sfee^teh, 1 
leave to subjoin the fijUowi'ngexbra^ 
from the recorded opinion of Ifi. Davis, 
Esquire ; a gent|anan whose intimate 
acquaint|^ w|th. Indian afikiiA no 
one will Question. o^|md'nrtil 
he found^ctnong the anaw^ to 
.Queries, "hi the vfddme already: 
red to; .namely, vol, II. of tie&ctions 
fVom tite Ket^ds at the India House, 
** It lUOstAppcar,'* says that intel¬ 
ligent servant of the Company, that 
the natives of Britititi Ia<m are enti¬ 
tled to gbod ^veroment, whatever 
may be the e^tpanse attending it- \re 
have moulded the syetem of fitnoice, 
of Judkature, and of poi^, at mar 
please, and have e];;j^^ced;:. th^ 
perfect stthmlaakn under ^aey d§ange. 
Thou^ certain measures bore hard 
mxm the hi^er dassca, and diot^h 
they were excluded from ifil offices ef 
l%h trust .,ah'd emolument,, no da- 
moors or expressions-of discontent 
have been h«9^ mhy ha^jbi^ 
less owing 10 ktim, insenmbihty 
indiffibrence, than’to, thdr-hatfk, 
formed tmder ah ataaditte gevernment, 
hhich ei^ure^ «tib#d^ion untjii .the' 


grievance approaches the extreme 
point With the few of them who 
reason at all on the subject, it may be 
ascribed to tbehr having distinctly pa*- 
eeived^the general policy of the British 
government to he dictated by humane 
and liberal motivroiAnd pursued with 
unceaffi^M^Tii^fer thfir general 
weiduu/and tbat.iffiA errors commit¬ 
ted, have pcoeha^ more hrdm a want 
knbw&d^ and experience, than 
any^A^er cause." The want of 
Icnoyde^^ fonmled' Os local experi- 
i^ce, was cnni^icuous is Dord C<^- 
wallis, and tb tiiis may be justly as¬ 
cribed-Urn defects hi' ^ system esta¬ 
blished by his l 0 rdship> which it is 
now faeeomov indi^nsable for the 
Court of Directors to inquire iqf o and 
correct. Laird CornwoUis went out to 
India tmeUK a persuasion that the 
landludders had oeen oppressed, and 
that their hardships arose principally 
feom the chai%enble system of the in¬ 
ternal government. His T.ord8hip was 
sturrounded by theorists who might l)e 
though to imve caught the spirit of 
inaoyatii<^> at that time prevailing in 
Emrope-' The iU-eiFect of bad admi- 
niatratiion was.- ascribed to the rules 
and hnya administered, and an entire 
ehati^ in the nuu^ine was determi¬ 
ned on, without any Attempt to cor¬ 
rect . its movemeiitS. The most im¬ 
portant of the cbaages inuroduccd, and 
from which the Others followed, as 
matters of course^ was that which in¬ 
vested. ti|»e .{j^kniu^s with proprietary 
th tito'landdn assessments fixed 
inpeipetoity.* alteration, which 
ph(eea..me-Zeinindar,' as nearly as 
eould he done; on a tooting with u 
Britishfeeeholder, waa-feQowed by an 
aboiitkn of "those-ichec^, which ap- 
to be hecemry, o^y while he 
aetedaa collector of the leventm. ’ The 
Qmipngoas-lost their land and tbdr 
offices'; th't^. aneient femetionaries, 
the Chowdeite, Moccaddhhs, and 
Mundul^; %iuk the wheie economy 
of a Hindoo Vitlaj^ community, sx 
such' remnants as had aurvived the 
Mahomedan rule, were left al Abe 
dwaretion of the Zemindar; ahd a 
-hcMt of ^dta, whdhad held service- 


*-•>, ' > . w ‘ ' - ‘ '''v' 

* £xt^ from Xiotd ComWiffi^a minute oi tihe'lSth of September, 178$ t—** I. am 
b1w> cemVineed, that ftilingthb of pimsdetaiy tight of the Zetniudms, it would be 

neciwssty &I the ptdJlie gtod, to grants tight of pnopefty la tiiesiti to them, or toper, 
sous of omir detmipiioes. . Fthinx It -aimiioeiaary to- mstor into .any discussion of the 
grounds upon whkh their right appms to hefeuadad'* ^ 
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lands, were deprived of their .inainteo 
nance by an order of the f^vemntent, 
and left to shift for themselves.^ In*- 
novations of this nature wmild have 
been dangerous (a the state 4n other 
countries, but they were submitted’to 
in India withmtt any public ^disturb*' 
ance. Tbe«K: 4iir4|i|^enta| ifnid the 
municipal roles fdphidf^ on metn,have 
now b^n more, tban^^onty years in 
opGratioii,.and a cbmp^ieht'|ti%menhf 
it is presoQind, may be formed of thi^ 
policy which, ha^lliktended th^ to 
the i^itorira j[iph^^<mU|»a4M}^U 
On their, efihc^ in'#en£^^ dif^rent 
opinions - appeared .m be' enter nuned. 
Those ydm think •most &vourably of 
Lord Coynwalfis* syftem,^ s^ in the 
increased populaiaon, ctdtivatioo, and 
internal commerce, which has certain^ 
ly occurred, what .they deny could 
have been experienced under the for» 
mer reflations of tlm. p^ovemment; 
they even deny thepoi»ibu*ty of such 
effects being produced under what is 
understood to have been either .the 
Malioinedan or the Hindoo ^tem of 
government. To so unfound^ wpre* 
judice, it might be sudidentto opp(»e 
the evidence arising from the vestiges 
of public works ornament, and of 
use abounding throughout India, some 
of whiclt rival the siupendo^ labours 
of the ancient woidd, and could be 
fectcfl only under tranquil mid pros¬ 
perous governments; but on this poiot 
1 am happy to be support^ by the 
Sanscrit Professor ut^the OrientatlCob. 
lege, whose acquaintance, With thebis- 
tor;^ and literature'of.Ihaia> -^Vfra 
cuJiar weight to 1% opinions oh this 
subject. Ills words are thc^ :’^*-! 
hope I shall ‘ not appear 
if I here statetUy jmnvit^hb*. tWt at; 
tlie time of the hlihem^ii mvasioh« 
Hindustan had reached , a Idghoif^dih* 
gree of order, richei^ and 
than it has since obtainedi^ A^in> he 
says, ‘ I beg it may not be im^ned,,, 
that 1, in any degree, entertain the 
opinion, that QengmVas misgoverned 
until thc'English obtained pesses4<m 
of it. The hi^i state of perpsp^ty in 
which,they fbUnd it^ would, to erery: 
unprejudiced mind, repel guess a 
calumny.- For my own part,; I not 
only agree ivith Mr' Hamilten in re¬ 


gard to the edbets which lisva be<m 
nroduecd und^' Ibrmer governmen^^ 
Iwtt jperhaps^o ISrther than he does, 
in thinking .&e'aystem Under which 
diese wwe produced, to be still the 
system, hest adapted to the. genius and 
condition of the people, so diet our 
deriktioos from it have been attended 
withiueouvenieefee to thegovernment, 
and evils to thU people, whidi go far 
to countervail aHygim to Cither, that 
can be asct^ied exclusively to! the 
ehan^.”* 

. The: system of which Mr ^avis 
here sp^kS so highly tn praise, may 
yet hotseCn in active Unmtion in thie 
MahtUIta cerritm^. ^at it faiiuir- 
ly mbended throughout tlm whole df 
thatcountry where Hindooism, howw 
ever modiflted, exists, cannot be doubt- 
e<t, though it is hi the provinces con¬ 
quered' from' the Peidiwa that we 
must now look for a distinct view of 
it in our own possessions''^ indeed, 
there axe top many traces di it, even 
in the^M provinces of Ben^l, Bahati, 
and Orissai to suffer a doubt to arise, 
as to.4ta universal prevalence at no 
vpry distant period. Taking the Re¬ 
nats of Sir Thomas Hunro,^ .and the 
Hpnoarahle MountstudutEIphinstone, 
therefore, as my chief authorities, in 
referring you generally to the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, With its voluminous appendices, 
I proceed at once tu Isy before your 
readers a brief outline'hf their native 
arrangeu)!ent8,such its they were whilst 
yet the Hindoos maintained'their in- 
depemlcsice, and sutdi as they after¬ 
wards beenf^ under the Mussulman, 
dynasties. 

Long prior , to .the year 3000, wIiot- 
the first Mahomedan conquests were 
made, we h*ofe every reason toheiieve, 
thus the Whole of that immense terri¬ 
tory, whkh we usually, hut improper¬ 
ly, denominate Hlhdostan, was ^vem- 
ed not by one prince or emperor, btW 
by 4 number of petty'prince, ^Ickl 
Hsjldia, Among these there appears to 
have been one, namd^ tlie Mehal^ 
Rsi|*hf o^ superior tq the rest, 
to whi^ thirothers looked kh usort of 
thdciyx^k^htcasCof nced^aiida gene- 
ralpm^j^f gainst the i^croachments 
and i^preioions of each other; hut with 


v It is wd) known that $lr dohh Sliore. (Utiw Lotd Tdgnniouthd,objected to the set¬ 
tlement being made perpetual.-^5'ct' At# Minutes of pissent etf *Ac '4(4 Rejf-ori qf the 
Select Committee- ' / ■ . 
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whom they ■el4oni kept up aiqrdeiaded ewm although they aie exceedingly 


intima^j ^heu tndr taeeead* 
ties coinj^lled. Within hia oWn |tf}n« 
dpaBty, each Kajah seems^ on thicon- 
tnury^ to have bben ^ulte as absolute 
as the Mahal-'Ee^ah; and in aR the 
prindpalitles the Rajditi[iit> ivaa here* 
ditary* by neither more nor less than 
a sort of ]^triardial tnonarehy. 

Wh«a I speak of the abadute air> 
thority of an Hindoo Bajali, it is not 
ny intention to a»Krt, that be stood 
ab^ the reach of law, or the ooutrol 
of publieopinion. On ^ecoirtraryihe 
was placed, by the rules of hit 

S 'on^in a f^teat degree, undertbef^i* 
tnee of his Brahmins. Hisa^gion 
imposed upon his passions very cons!* 
dmble restraint ; nor was it possible 
for him to vichtte these;^without, at 
thestone time, stirring up against him¬ 
self a power m<^e to be dre^kded than 
anything of which we can fonn a con¬ 
ception. The ma^strate,”* says the 
code of Gentod laws, ** keep in 
subjection to himself hte lud:;. anger, 
avarice, folly, drunkenness, and pride; 
he who cannot keep these paariona 
under his own subjection, how shall 
he be able to nourish nr brotet^ the 
people? Keithsdudlhebs>seduced 
1 ^ tiie pleasures of the (^«se, nor be 
perpatuallyaddicted tdplay 


minute, he riiall not press hia claim; 
and be (diall-eitemnthesul^eotsinthe 
light of his ehSdren." 

Such are the tuIm laid down for the 
fffivate conduct of tiie Bajtdi. To as¬ 
sist hhn hr the concerns of govern¬ 
ment, ^agatp^ he is command ** to 
ereet in his Jongdoms some bitildings 
of atrragth aaidlal^Moee, and to place 
therein, vrith aQ dignity and respect, 
tan BnAmins, lean^ m the Buds of 
the Shasta, (who are also men skilfhl 
in the worics of pi^y, and who employ 
themselves iavrotthy actions, and who 
are men of compassidn and demency, 
and of an exalteafannly, and scquaint- 
cd with all business, and who know 
the excellencies and blemishes of each 
particular caste,) to instruct and con¬ 
trol tile atikirs of the kingdom, both 
religious and otherwise." Justice, 
moreover. Was administered by the 

S ee in person, who sat, as we read 
David and Solomon eat, at the 
gate of the dty, or in the porch of his 
pala^, to hear such complaints as 
might be brought before him. On 
thmoccasions it is required, that **thc 
magistrate shall not be impatient and 
an^y at' hearing any subjeefs cora- 
pldnts: and if any person, not having 
lained i)is cause, speaks abusively to 
the magistrate, even then be sliall not 


. ,, nor must 
he ‘be aht^ys employ^ in dancing, 
singing, apdplayingoii musical instru- be enr^^ against that person, but 
mento ; mn* must he sleep in the day- shall foimve him his error." 
time; nor ^11 he falsely accuse any That ^ Hindoos were by no means 
person; nor shaU he always remain ignorant of the reciprocal duties of a 
concealed iu hia private apartments,, 
nor practise thedrinkittg of wine; cor 


shall he go to any place withmit a 
eause* andtiiall not dispraise anyper- 
stm withaut knowii^ h^ faults; 'Her 
shall he cause any mokstati^n to men 
of worth; nortiutU he putney pmson 
to death by arttal and decritful prac- 
ticeii; nor shall he take away the pro¬ 
perty of any person ; nor tiiril he envy 
anotaer person's superior merit; nor 
shall he say that such persons as are 
men of caparity are men ho <upa- 
city j nor he abuse aby person; 
and shall, not hold my person guilty magistrate who, without protecting 
without the cemmistion of a cthne.*' and taking tare of the sulyects, col- 
Again, " Btibh ihi^ as are not $so- lectstiieaccustoraedtrihute^mthem, 
per for him to talm,xpsshall not take will go to h^'* Mr Halhed has, in- 
on any pretence; and of.auch things deed, assur^ us, that more than ono 
as are right and prk^er for bim to take, instance is on retard of a bring 


sovereign and his subjects, the Allow¬ 
ing sentences, extracted from the same 
writer^ will prove. ** The magistrate 
shall collect his people the neces- 
earg tribute, Itm ab«d never commit 
injustice; he shall listen upon all oc- 
eanons, to aiteh men ms ore possessed 
of an acute jud^ent, and who arc 
very 'ftmert in all ai&irs. If a plun¬ 
derer should attack the magistrate’s 
Idngdpm, and ^ievously molest the 
peejdB, the ma^atrate shall most sure¬ 
ty puniah. him ; if fte dttes not^ he is 
vnwortk^ qf the magistral /“ and A 


* bee a code.#ti«ntoo kwg, tramlatsd by Mr Jldbed, page 112. The word ** ma- 
^btiats?’. would have been moie .correstly rendered King, or ^vereign. 
ik IJ 
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deposed by his people^ on account of 
tyranny and opprei^onArom all 
which, we are jaatified in concluding, 
that no such arbitrary authority was 
claimed by Hindoo princes as modern 
writers would lead us to believe. That 
many of them might have ^o^^ ty¬ 
rants is extremely piobablei j' but ty¬ 
ranny and regal power go togcUier in 
other countries b^d^'ludiu, an^iord- 
ing as the absolute monarch clmnces 
to be surrounded by wise or unwise, 
by righteous or unj ust comtcillors. 

With'respect/ again, to the general- 
condition of society, ns it subsisted 
under the guvlaBce of the aboriginal 
princes of India, it is difficult to ^n- 
oeive any more remarkable, or better 
cakulated to nourish those fe^ings of 
passive content, and imambitious in¬ 
dolence, for which the race of Hin¬ 
doos are, to this djiy, distinguished. 
In the entire organiaatiuii of the so^ 
cial state, no arrangements were matle 
for the purpose of meeting those chan¬ 
ges which the very passage of ’time is 
continually producing ; indeed, tlie 
possibility of change appears dth^ not - 
to have occurred to the thunders of the 
Hindoo institutions, or,havmg occUr- 
retl, to have been with the uftnOBt 
anxiety guarded t^inst. Hence nonc 
of the ancient regulatiions make the 
slightest provision, as far as wb can 
judge, for the probable extension of 
commerce, for the formation of jforei^ 
alliances, cw the increase of' public 
wealth; buteachpoliticalinaxim seems 
to point ratb^' to the Continuance of 
things 08 they were when that maxim 
was composed, than to any alteration 
in the state of the ^ntryj or thecon- 
dition of its Inhabl^ts, eil^ tor the 
better or the worse.’ *'' 

It is to this «^r1t, indeed, end to it 
alone, that we may attribute those 
enactments, orimnadng, no'doUbt, in 
views of civil poUey, thouj^aftorwards 
confirmed by tlto uifldence Cf rdigton, 
which divide the nath^s of Hindostan 
into dif^ent castes and tribes; from 
the trammels of which ndther they nor 
their children can hope, at imy future 
period^ to escape. To the snne spirit, 
likewise. ' ^ he attribatod thbw re- 

gulatt' in India, to in an- 

cien) render eadr trade ermo^' 
fes^oh hereditary in the/an^ly of him 
who exercises it | which eon^^n the 
offspring of a meehanie; for exiimpte, 
to the cultivation cf a,mech*|fical art, 
and the eon of an a^citUurist to the 
Voi.. XVII. 


mosecutionofanicuUnmllitoour. |ly 
these a line of cbmarkation is drai^ 
between man and man, so decide, as 
to preclude, not only all hopC, hut 
every possibility, of its being, in any 
age, or by any exertion, ove^ssed ; 
and hence eada. individual, being from 
hk earliest'infiincy brlught up in the 
contemplation of an unalterable des¬ 
tiny awaiting him, not only makes 
nO'attempt to change, hut .absolutely 
knows not krhat it is to murmur at 
the lot which he readily believes daat 
the wisdom of divine larovidence has 
cast tor him. 

' But if such be the case even now, 
when the original institudons of the 
country are mixed and blended with 
tormgn customs, bow much more ef¬ 
fectual must have been thedbree of 
these institutions when they fiourish- 
e«l in all' their vigour, under the na¬ 
tive jirinces 1 Then^ indeed, the son of 
a Brahmin, being early impressed with 
the conviction, that > the pursuit of 
knowledge (sudl as it was) consti¬ 
tuted bis b^ness through life,, be¬ 
took himself to it with cheerfulness, 
and with cheerfulness submitted to 
the Tarious kinds of abstinence and 
'Sdf-denial which the more strict rules 
of his caste required him to practise, 
whilst the s<Ht of the Sudra, 'with e^ual 
cheerfulness, addressed himself to the 
disebarge. of those meaner and more 
' wrvile offices, which thctortunc of his 
birth determined that ho should dis¬ 
charge. In like manner, the child of 
each imtividual, no matter to wliat 
caste belonging, turned his whole at- 
tontion to {pe principles of that trade 
or business which bis father had fol- 
' lowed before him, witiiout running 
the smallest risk of being diverted 
from his pursuit, by the umispers of 
ambition, or the allurentcuts of ava- 
' rice. 

To speak in any other terras than 
those 01 unqualified comlcmnation of 
institutions and customs similar to 
- the above, will, I am aware, exjmse 
me to the ridicule of all who have 
adopted tho liberal principles of the 
pVestoit i%e; nor am 14 ^>osed to de¬ 
ny,; (hat,,under su^ institutions^ no 
' ptople tod ever arrive at 'the highest 
4«»^^df civilisation or ^atn«s. But 
i'the happiness cff 4 nation is not to be 
estimated entiroly by a contemplation 
of its splemlout^or its strength. There 
' is a state of socletyj- on passing which, 
nations, though they may betomemore 
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refined and raor^ powerAil^ cease to 
be more happy; exactly as, in indivi¬ 
dual cases, vve ^nerully look for the 
greatest degree of happiness in urbat 
are termed the middle walks- of life. 
Tliat the Hindoos attained even to that 
state, I am not prepared to afikm; and 
that they arc now likely to attain 
to it, at least in our day^, is perfectly 
certain: but we are deeeiv^ 

by those who ought not to deceive ns, 
if they were not a great deal nearer to It 
under tl^eir own, than under oii^r gui¬ 
dance, Jt may, therefore, I humbly 
conceive, admit of a question, wWdtef 
even these restrictions were not, on 
the wbol^ conducive to thenrosperity 
of that singular people ; whilst thar 
unabated attachment to tbeni proves, 
that they were at least not ifoagtfee^ 
able, since no set of human bdiiags ever 
were, or ever can be, attached to euHf 
toms, the continuanoe of which they 
consider as a grievance. 

One immediate consequence of these 
arrangements unquestionably was, to 
render the people at large the very re¬ 
verse of turbulent or restless, I^lestritiuK 
e<I, as they were, by religious prgu- 
dices, ft-oin etnerging from the sphe:^ 
into which nature' had thrdwn them,: 
they entered, at no perio<h, into plots 
and conspiracies against their'' rulers. 
Tt is, indecal, true, that Since the first 
conquestofMalimood,revolutions have 
occurred in India mom frequently, ‘ 
perhaps, , dtao' in any other part of the 
known world, but these will be found 
to have originated invariably with a 
few discontented nobles, whilst the 
It!ass of the population looked oh, 
at a matter in which they had no eon* 
cem. Indeed, the facility with which 
I ndia has submitted to so many clianges 
of masters, difierihg not only from we 
aborigines, but from one anothefr 4n 
habits, customs, and religion^t jumisU- 
cs ample testimony that the native in¬ 
stitutions, if they have boon produc¬ 
tive of no oth<^ virtue, have at l^st 
given birth to a d^ee of pationco^ 
such as we shall vainly look fax else¬ 
where. * 

It is not, hotrifver, to.the e^dstrace 
of castes alone;.and td1me hereditary 
nature qf trades an^ngthoni, that we 
are to attribute tire singular subnd^ 
sivencss of the Hindoo cEuacter, .The' 
whole of ptditieal arrangements 
tended to proauce the. same efibet. 
Kven the petty E^ahsbips wore, by 
these- arrangcmients, placed each in the 


light of a combination of little com¬ 
monwealths, rather titan in that of a 
single ^ate; theaftectmns and patriot¬ 
ism of the people being confined al¬ 
most exclusiveTy to tiieir own imme¬ 
diate iiei^ibnurhood,and to their own 
domestic ipatitutions, To^n Ilindocv 
Ryot, thoj^reservation and cititure of 
his .horeoit^ formed the only 
lejgifim|Lt^ dbyect^’^^ ambition, whilst 
hiB alll^noi^^aBbonfined exclusively 
to the .magU^tes. .and legal>custc»nB 
of hist own vilhige. |h the proceedings 
at the courf jpif the Rajah he took no 
concern; and hence, as iongas the 
lage institution^ to which he had been 
accustomed, 'were permitted to conti- 
nue in tb.e state iq which they bad 
eontiBued from his earliest reccdlec- 
tion, the gentiollindoo cared not how 
the-Kajahship was disposed of, or by 
what hand the' of state was 

guided. 

If ever you have given your'atten- 
tion to Indian matters, you must have 
been struck with the frequent recur¬ 
rence of such terms as Soubadim, 55c- 
niaK]ar,Oe^van,Nuaim, and 1 know not 
all whaU, These appear to have cr^t 
into use long after the period of which 
1 km mow speaking. Most of tiiem, 
indeed, owe their otigpn to the Maho- 
medan conquerors, who,from the union 
of so many nations, previously inde¬ 
pendent, were compelled to invent new 
ofiiees, aud new Uilies for these offices ; 
whilst the rent began to he employed, 
when the, Imita of tlie various Rajah- 
. ships exf^ded themselves, and tiie 
lera poqrtsrfbl became sahjeet to tiieir 
more powerful neighbours. In very 
ancient tiroes, ho||^ver, the sole dis¬ 
tribution ofiameie^was into villages, 
and the oitiy functionaries were those 
who {ifiiesidcd over their judicial and 
financ^ aflkirs. Of the nature of one 
of these | shall now proceed to give 
yoq au account, refernng you for far¬ 
ther. p^ticul^t^ h> the very able rexwrt 
of Mr Elphinstone, wheU. acting as 
commissioner for the settlement of the 
territoriesconquered from die Paishwa. 

.Tpu are jqobahly aware that the 
cl^ port, in ancient times the whole, 
of the revenues of a native prhi<«, were 
derived frmn'the Iqnd, Under the 
, Hiudoo dynastiea wluch existed pre¬ 
vious to ti^ Mahomedan conqmst-^ 
indeed many eimturics under the 
Mahomedan emperors—it was custo- 
maryfor the goyeriunent to divide the 
cro|» with, the cultivators; and, ha- 
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ting taken its share, as tithes are ta« . 
ken among ourselves, in kind, to leave * 
the remainder to the cultivator or pro> 
prietor of the field. From this circum¬ 
stance it was long asserted, t^t an In¬ 
dian prince is, in reality, the sola land¬ 
ed proprietor in his pnneipatity'; and 
it mnst be,cpnfe^d, that the exorbi¬ 
tant araouhtdeinanc^d by the Moguls 
in later times, gave'.a iprcat semlilani^ 
of truth to yi^hen the 0e-. 

wanny authority Ov^ provinces of 
Bcnga1,Bahar,andOriS^forexiMnple, 
was granted in 176^ to the Fast India 
Company, the proportion paid hy the 
Ryots-was in noinstahee short of one 
half, in some instances It rose as-high 
as two-tiiirds, '.of the gross produce; 
and hence a theory of very old stand¬ 
ing—a theory to which Strabo and 
Diodorus have given aanction—WMl ' 
which Bernier, Manouchi, Thevenot, 
Chardin, and an endlm list of travel¬ 
lers, have held—began to l)e regarded 
by some of our ablest inquirers as cor¬ 
rect. Even now the opinion is maiB>^ 
tained—among others, by Mr Mill, the 
learned, though somewhat fancilbl his¬ 
torian of India—that private proper^ 
in the soil was absolutely unkno'^n in 
the East till we created it. ■'. 

The argument of Mr Mill is one, 
which,when applied to European coun¬ 
tries, cannot DC disputed. lie asserts, 
and asserts trnly, that whoeverderives 
the greatest degree of;proflt from a 
piece of land, is entided, according to 
every principle of politkal econrany, 
to the appeUaribu of proprietw j but 
the goverttmentBcCindia ei^oy by far 
the greater pro|lortibn of the produce 
of the earth, thvref^the governments 
of India are'unqubstlohably the sole 
landed proprietors. ,To this a vary 
simple answer is sufficient} it was only 
in modem times, ifi timesof universal 
confusion and corruption, the go- 
vermnent-shate of the in India 
exceeded, or feven equalled,-the share 
enjoyed by the cultivators. During 
the reign of Afcber, the govcritmcnt- 
share was one-th!rd ; under Atung- 
ssehe, 1 believe, it hardly amounted 
even to tliat'j whilst, by the ilimlqo 
Ilajahs, nu more than ohe>^i^i!ttli of the 
produce was exacted. " In f^er 
times," says Abul Tassel, the well- 
known compiler of the Aycen Akber- 
ry, " the mOUarchs of flindoston ex¬ 


acted the sixth of the produce of the 
soil, whereas Akber,~ haying pauaeil 
the whole hounds of his cm^re to be 
accurately measnred, settled it at one- 
third.” * Nor is this gU. Lands de¬ 
scended ftrnn ffltlier to son as reguBo’- 
ly in India as they descend in Eng¬ 
land ; lands were sold, mortgaged, and 
odierwise disposed of, by private per¬ 
sons, in all ages; and wnat appears, to 
me at least, nerfecUy conidueive of 
the uuestion, mey were invariably di¬ 
vided^ on the demise of a father, equal- 
,ly among his children. In Mr Hal- 
bed’s translation of a code of Getttoo 
laws, reader will find this matter 
fu% stated. Let him consult the chap-, 
ter bn property, and he will see, that 
” Wlieoij. a lather, a grandfiither, a 
gpeat-grandfather, and any relation of 
' this nature, decease^ or lose their caste, 
or renounce the world, or are desirous 
to give up their property, their sons, 
gyandsons,. great'grandsOhs, and other 
natural h^rS, may dtvide and assume 
their glebe-land, orchards, jewels, co- 
rahdulhes, famiture, cattle,and birds, 
.and all the estate, real and personal, 
of which the persons thus circumstan¬ 
ced, stand possessed." But language 
8u<3i as this could not surely be used, 
were the property vested, not in the 
subject, but in the government. 

Besides the opinion j ust noticed, an¬ 
other, and a no less gmnndless theory, 
has been invented ; namely, that tlie 
state of society in India, under the na¬ 
tive governments, exactly corresjxjnd- 
ed with the state of society in Europe 
during tlie iniddle ages. This theory, 
which places the Zeinindars, and in¬ 
dependent Talookdars, on the footing 
of feudal baronS, may be said to have 
originated in the short-sightedness of 
some 'oif the earlier servants of the 
Company, and to have been brought 
to maturity by I^rd Cornwallis, and 
his immediate advisers. Into the con- 
■ troverfiy connected with it I have no 
intention to enter, at least for the pre¬ 
sent ; hut I may here state, in direct 
tortus, tbut never was a greater blun¬ 
der committed, than was committeil 
by thbafe who conferred the property 
of fihe toil upon the Zemindars, undeV 
the Idea that they were thereby paying 
. respect to. native insdtntSops* wby, 
the very titb of Zemindar is a tlihag 
of yesto^y. It is not so touch aa ho- 


Sec the Aycen Akbetry; vol, T., p, 'JTA 
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tick'll ill the Ayeeii Akberry; and 
though anodnir j^sonage is there spo¬ 
ken of, in something like the language 
which one popular writers employ 
when speaking of a Zemindar, *it is 
perfectly manitest that that personage 
was a mere officer of state. The Ze¬ 
mindar of the Mahomedans, by what¬ 
ever title known, appears to have been 
neither moro«nor less thw an officer 
tif revenue, who collected the taxes 
from the heads of villages, handed 
them over to the provincial Dowan, 
and received, as a rompensatiou' for 
bis trouble, a pcr-ccntage on thegi'oss 
amount. And das is the.i^Vidunl 
on whom Lord' Comwallhs Watpwed 
the fcc-simple of his district, compri¬ 
sing, in some places, a pojpi^ation of 
half a million of souls, with'twenty, 
thirty, and even one hundred villages. 
But of the Zemindar more by and by. 

’ T.et me .return,, i.n the mean¬ 
time, to the' viils^e insdtutions, tlie 
real and genuine growth of Hindoo 
Iiolicy. The term villugv has been 
employeil by Kuropean writers, to de¬ 
note that {mrticular district or divL. 
sion of an Indian kingdom, which' 
would be better, because more appro¬ 
priately defined, by the wonl ^irish 
« These communities,” 
says Mx Elphinstone, contain in 
miniature au the materials of a state 
within themselves, andare almost suf¬ 
ficient to protect their meml^rs, if ah 
other governments were withdrawn. 
Though probably not compatible with 
a very gowl form of government, 
they are an excellent remedy for the 
imperfections of a bad one ; they pre¬ 
vent the bad effects of its ne^gence 
and weakness, and even present some 
barrier against its tyranny and eppres- 
sioii.” ^ _ 

Attached to each village was a'por¬ 
tion of land, difiSiorii^ in extent ac¬ 
cording to circttuxptances, which- was 
kept in cultivation by the .l^habitaiits. 
It was divided i|pi farmfi, fields, or 
glebes, the bouiffit^ of vybich were 
aceuratelymarked-andjealouslyguard- 
ed ; each had ,|t dhtiiu^ name, and 
each was of a dktinot 

some iaktanees, indeed, 
me field of an ahseh^ hrontd he cul¬ 
tivated, at a fixed rcnV;hy aXanner, 
-cjI^ in the Aiabratta.'country, an 
: 'Imt by far the^greatcf ;|W 0 - 
«mon gave support to tiieie own 
.aPetassees, m; owners. Not .was go- 
pternm^t without its share in the land 


of the uatiuo. Over all waste and 
jungle districts, ghauts, mountains, 
and uncultivat^ spots, the native 
princes appear tn have asserted a pro- 
{ffietsry right; bnt even these dis¬ 
tricts they invoriably reined into pri¬ 
vate bands, as soon as they were so 
far redttdad to cultivation as to be ca¬ 
pable of paying the same amount of 
tribute which wal exacted Bum otlicr 
estiiti^ , 

The mode of effecting , this was as 
follows^—-If an individual felt desi¬ 
rous of addiitf to his patrimonial pro¬ 
perty, he applied to. toe proper officer 
for a grant or poitah ofi .waste. For 
tlm first year or two, he .was permitted 
to contiime.in the occupancy of his. 
new glebe, wiUuM^ any tribute being 
imposed. By and by a small tax was 
demanded, which went on increasing, 
year hy year, till it arrived at the or¬ 
dinary amount,'-after, which the laud 
became the absolute property of the 
cultivator, and - descended, like his 
more ancient glebe, to his children. 

. The affiiirs of tliu little village com¬ 
munity were all regulated by certain 
officers, liaving different titles in <Hf- 
feremt parte of India, but all dischar- 

f ing the same duties. Thus, the ilo- 
uuchin of Bengal is the Potail. of Uxe 
Carnatic, tliePutwaity of the old pro¬ 
vinces is the Curnum, or Coolkumee, 
of the new ; whilst the Alhars of one 
district Are tb^ Talliars of another, 
and so on.» ^ these officers arc now 
to hc' met with, in the full vigour of 
tlieir eaUlugs, only in our later ac¬ 
quisitions, 1 will follow, in my pre¬ 
sent sketch, the phraseology of Mr 
Elphinstone, whose description of the 
village institutions is- at once concise 
and distinct. 

** The Potails," says he, ere the 
most important functionaries in the 
villages^ and perhaps the most import¬ 
ant mase ^ the country,” The Potail 
is the head man, or hereditary chief, 
of the community, who acta towards 
his fellow-villa^rs-in the double ca¬ 
pacity of ft coBectoc of the dues of go- 
vemme^, and a magistrate. Ho 
is the head of the police, causes edmi- 
uals and abspected persona to be ar¬ 
rested, listenifc to die complaints of his 
neighbours, tbcirquarrels, and, 

with the assistance of a Pui^iayet, 
adjusts tdl disputes coneeming the 
houndiwies of i^lds, or the possession 
of property. Aft tin officer of revenue, 
be. aU^ the lands to such Byota as 
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cithw have no land of their own, or no violeneobedone, n(NranyeoeroBc|ii* 
are derirons of cultivating the waste; ment made, up^ the ^t1%r 

he conducts all acrangementa relating the village* ot d glebea of iuiln, 

to revenue, between the govenmient vidnalfc lii' all disputes concerning 
and the cultivatinr, fixing th^ a^uht boundaries, the evidence of these per** 
which each has to pay, anileYoriiQg Boosispeeultsriy esteemed; thGy,tnor 0 « 
himself^ topromote the eultituiioD ana over, protect ^ crops, whether grow*, 
prosperity of the village.'* ** ^Tiough i% or cut down ; they are public roes- 
originally the a'^ot of goveruinent, sirogce-s, and guides, i^ollcas of po- 
be is now (that 19 fat 1818^ regairdM li<se. In ^le latter capacity, they ore^ 
as equally the i^eseatattve of. die in a pechUar manner, nno^ the lu- 
Kyots, and is not in nerinttntdaoce d dte Potaii* General* 

ting the OTdewdthscgoyia-niBentjthaB^ ly leaking, there is, in.eawh vfllage, 
asserting the rig^ie, dr ft least, ma*' an iu!o#imce fatt' <nily one watchman, 
king known tho wrongs d the people.** hut occaptaions of sll sorts being he- 
The ofi^ce of poieil is heroditory. He reditaiy, the number soon becomes ia^ 
ei^joys a per-cen^e upon the rov^nue crease^ and then the (B^rentmmbers 
collected, and this,^<^ber With his d the iWnily relieve ami akl one ano- 
raiik, descends to lils ridCst son, or ther in thar duties. ** The dutioi 
urmrest heir>iuale. Id other respects are^” says Mr Elphinstone, ** to keep 
he is merely, as the rest of the villa- watch at hl^ht, to find out all arrivals 
gers are, a Kyot, owning a pstrimo- and departures, to observe all stran- 
mal field, and estivating it himself; gei% and report alt susplrious persons 
and this field is divided, at his de- to the Potrih The watchman is like- 
cease, like the fields of other Byots, in Wise bound to. know the character d 
equal proportions among his eh'ildien. each man in the village; and, in the 
The Coolkurnee, Gurnum, or Put- event of k theft committal within the 
warry, is another functionary, of no villime-hotuids, it is his business to 
mean note. This person is employed detect the thid* He is enabled to do 
in keeping an exact re^ster of thb' this by his early habits of inquisitive* 
bounds of the village, and of the va* ness and observation, as well as by the 
rious fields and glebes into whidi it is nature of his allowance, which, wing 
divided, with dienaute, rize, aitd -qua* partly a small share of the grain and 
lity of each, the name of the occupier, similar property belonging to each 
the amount due from him to the go- hmise, he is kept always on the watdi 
vernmeiit, and the highest revenue to ascertain his fees, atul always in 
ever produced by the field which he motion to collect them. When a theft 
may cultivam. The Coolkurnee far- or robbery happens, the watchman 
ther keep a list of all the izrlmUtants commences his inquiries and re- 
of the village, whethei^ agrknlturists searches ; it is very common for him 
or artisans, with a statement of Uie to track a thief by his footsteps, and 
dues from each to government,- .and if he does this to another village, so 
the receipt and balance of each aecount as to satisfy the watchman there; or 
Besides these public records, he keeps if he otherwise traces Uie property to 
the accounts of all the imkii^tors with an ail^ointng viU^, bis re^nribUity 
one another, and with their creditors; ends, aiul k is the duty of me watch- 
he acts as a notary-nnblic In drawing man of the new viU^ to take up the 
up agreements, and sometimes con- pursuit, 'Thehistvm^cto whkmthe 
duets the ]Trivate correspondence of thief has been clemtiy traced beomnes 
those who are not ablo to conduct it answerable for the property st^mt, 
for themoclves. He is paid, either which would mherwise fall on ftievil* 
by aremission of the revenue dtteftoifi la^wherethOrobberywaseommitted.'* 
his own landSy^ or by a. ftje .upoifi the ^kaidisa these thtee^ there are no 
revenue paid ^ his nekhhbura; akd lem ^in.atae othmr ftmetton- 

is asristed by a person earned th <9 Qhan^ ai^ ,eeeh village, These are the 
guua, who, acting when wahtei^ un- Bhlidtdv' mr rilver-smkh, who assays 
der the ordent of the Pctail, tafa^ care, all' mnuey, paid eithew to a^rmneqt 
at the same time, of the Coolfcurnee'a eraoisdivtdaala; theaetrON^, whose 
records. • bu^ek it ia caknhke mmvdiies* to 

In subserviency to UmPotafi and deckrofiwionateftndmifcarninatedays 
Goolknrnee, are toe Mhars, or watch-. Btf heaping Sec,; the (ioorov, 

men, whiMe duty it is to provide tlmt <w j^rikit, who pvc^ts at the ptgoda. 
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and eondticti the public worship, Ute 
B^oolmitstor, the washerman, the car¬ 
penter, the baiher. Sic, and,in ^Ort, a 
profeseor of ererjr'usehil art, not for¬ 
getting the poet, the physician, and the 
dancer. £a^ td these classes cdttsiats 
of one or more individuals, according 
as the original families have branched 
out; and all are paid by a small per¬ 
centile on the public revenue, as well 
as by g^fts, at the seasons of new moons 
and at other aaicred periods, of rice, 
ghu, and aom^mes of moneys, foom 
the rest the inhabitants.' For the 
payment of the Goorov, indeed,' and 
for the sUppmt of the temple,''’:^ant8 
of land seem to have been ikequ^tly 
made by the andent gQtisnmCnts, 
whilst the assignment of f private 
estate for this Sacred purp(^, or for 
the support of a school o? oo^egej was 
invariwty sanction^ by law:: But 
where no auch grants coanced to be 
made, a tax was imposed upon the 
village, which feQ'cniefiy upon the 
Meeraraees or proprietors, and was a 
source of considerable profitvto the 
Pouiil. " In general," says Mr isi- 

S hinstone, “ these expdises were in 
lie propo^ion of one-tet^, or fttno, 
that to one-fifth to the. publto re¬ 
venue." 

With respect n>.therevenue cdileot- 
ed, I have Ulieady said, that,;, in die 
best days of the Hindoo governments, 
it amoitotoji'do one-sixth part of the 
gross prodnee of the soiL To ascer¬ 
tain tbis, various method^ appear to 
have been adopted. Sometimes arougfa 
estimate was made^ whilst the crop 
yet green,—occasionally, indeed, b^' 
fore it had sprung up,—of itjs'jptobable 
amdunt ; aM the cultivatorundertoolt 
to pay, either in money or,to .grain, 
the stated propOitioh of. t^eit'Verna¬ 
tion. At other times, an^; agreement- 
was entered into With the Potarl, and' 
by the Potail wHh his fellow-villax 
gers, for a sum to. money,— 

and, thirdly, an'^annual'account was 
taken oftbe crop after it badtoen reap¬ 
ed, and the propo:|^on dhe to goverhv 
ment was tahmt posnto^on of bjy 
public officer^. But as'tb a pro^i&tary; 
r^t to the land, stt% U daim wSi at 
DO' period advanced^ ft natito 
vernment. ** The nfesuH df fhtoc «S- 
pprto,".toys tto genden^ altoiilf re<* 
tciir^ to (the reports of thd ctmect^ 
orft relatato to itheland-tento# to the 
Mfthrattft^gpfiHi^esV.—** and 
own ittpallrai ^ftit hat a large portion 
^ of tile t ^^pj rc^letora of their 


cstat«si, subject to the payment of a 
fixed land-tax to the government;— 
that their property is hereditary and 
saleable; and they are never dispos¬ 
sessed while they pay their tax; and 
even then, they have, for a long period 
(at least Ihirty years), the right of re¬ 
claiming Ihdr totates, on paying the 
dues of government*”^ It to true, that 
Hr Elp^n^oheto report beats date in 
lfil9,ftnd thtoxpay account for the in¬ 
creased butdmis ivhidb he notices as 
imposed upon the lan^ proprietors; 
hut if im o^bt could «xtd in 1S19 as 
to the pemon ih Vrhottt tiioright of pro¬ 
perty was vesteil, far'less can it be 
doubted in whom that right was vest¬ 
ed under the an tom t governments^-- 
** An opinion pr^ito," he continues, 
tiiroughout the Mahiutta country, 
that,wiper theoldllindoo go vernment, 
all the huid waa held by Meerasseea, and 
that the Ooprees (or larmers) were in¬ 
troduced as the old proprietors sunk 
under the tyranny m the Hahome- 
dans. This opinion is supported by 
the fact,> that the greater part of the 
fields nOw cultivated by Ooprees arc- 
recorded in the village books as be- 
lontong to absent proprietors, and af- 
for(|i(i.^hen' combined with circum- 
staiic^'Observed in other parts of the 
Febmsula, and with the light land- 
tax authorized by Menu, a strong pre¬ 
sumption, thac the revenue system, 
under the litodoos, (if tliey had a uni¬ 
form s^em^) was founded on private 

E af|**rty to the soil." I am always 
pp/ to:«vail'myself of such autho¬ 
rity of Hr Biphinstone; and, 

thoi%fot$, I bihre transcribed the above 
pastoge heiw/.though, probably, 1 may 
stajod m^-to.need of it, when I come 
to dtscc^'ffae merits of that settieraent 
whtoh idutiMTS I.ord Cornwallis as its 
ftUth^* 

I to'.ft former hart of 

iMi tolto'r, of the assfstanco derived 
by th« Firtiail, in ti*e adjustment of 
civil disputes; ftom a puncbayct. Of 
the naiure''bf that body, so important 
’ in the administrittion' of justice among 
' the ‘Htodooa, it will be necessary to 
giVe some forcber account. 

When A dispute arose, between two 
ivt^Viduala on the subject of a debt, 
or boundaries, dr any othi^ such mat- 
tefi a compl^nt waa lo^d by the 
par^ obuiitdming hfuiself aggricvcil, 
with thcr PoUul, vSho privately com¬ 
manded a punchayet to assemble for 
the purpose of considering the raerits 
of the msc. The punebayot consist- 
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cdj like a jury in England, of a obtain In trials before, g pundiayet,.. a 4e«, 
number of r^^pectabte inhabitants, va- cfded prefer^ce !i^ras to nave been 
rymg,accordingtocircun}stances,froitt given to written, oyer oral testimony. ' 
^ve, nine, and eleven, up to, fifty .-r Documents, de^ of sale, ackao’^rle^'* 
** The members of a punebayet were ments of debt, and so forth, were 
generally selected by the officer of go- ways, andmost justly, accounted better 
vernment, by whom it was granted evidence tlian 55e mere declaration of 
■with the approbation of the parties, a witness. The witnesses were, how* 
and often at th«3r sug^stipn; some- ever, examined and cross-examined 
times the parties djose an^i^num- with great care;" but if any part of 
ber each, and . the o%er named an their evidence was token down in wri* 
umpire.”—” The members wore-peo- ting, it was only the substance ; and 
I>le m the same situation of Ufc a» the then "‘generally in their oyini hand, if 
parties, or people likely to u^erstand 'they could write." "Ilje uativM have 
the subject in ui^assion; the puml . r not the same dcfarence for testimony 
was required tp be odd,” md " it gc- that we have; they allow a. witness 
ncrally met at die house of the officer no more credit than liis sitaation, and 
who summoned it* ? ; chamctcr,and connexion wi,th the case. 

In villages, the Potail got some of entitle him to; timy lay great 
the most intelligent and impartial Ry- stress on his manner and appearance, 
ots to sit under a tree, or in the temple, while, giving his testimony. Oaths 
or Choultry,” (the inn or place of rest were seldom iniposed, unless tliere was 
for travellers); " dobbdy attended on reason to suspect the veiracity of the 
thcpartofgovenmient; aiid,asthesub- witness, and then great pains were 
mission of the parties was voluntary, taken to rnake them solemn.” 
their wishes were, of cour^, more at- With respect, again, to the princi- 
tendod to than elsewhere." (Be it oh.; |)le by which punchaycts were guided, 
served, that theeontrast h^edrawu is it was .founded, nb doubt, on the Ilin- 
betwocn village puuchayets, and pun- doo liiw; modified, nevertheless, ac- 
chaycts appointed to decide ad^^itte cording to local usage, and the notionsr 
between twovDlages,-—!!* other worU^ of flm powons composing it, of equity 
district puuchayets.) “ The consent and justiix. Local usage, however, 
of the members, however, was e.i^ry- seems to have been tlie Universal law 
wherereckoned essential toa pun^ay- of Hindostau. It was one with which 
et, and the first act of Uie meeth^.. aU the vill^ers were fully acquainted, 
was to takea ruzeenamah,oracKnow-' and.against tlie award of which no 
ledginent of such a consent. Security man presumeil to grumble; the pun- 
was also not unfrequcntly taken for chayets consulting no book, nor re^ 
the parties complying with the award ferring to a Shastery, or expounder of 
of the punchayeL, In petty disputes the sacred law, for an opinion, unless 
in villages, the parries gave ^o straws, some point relative to marriage, sue- 
in token of submission, iqi^iesd Cl cession, qrother things provided for on 
written ruzeenamah."‘ a broad basis, was in question. The 
The punebayet. being assrtnbled, members of a punebayet received no 
the disputing parries appeared before fee for their attendance; but when 
it, stating, in as few words as posidbte, mudi of tb^ntime bad been taken up, 
the one his claim, theorimrbisjgyoprid and a great deal of trouble imposed 
of denial. Little or no form w^ ob-. upon tbent» the successful suitor open- 
served; the punebayet conducting its. ly made them a pre^nt for tlieir 
examumtion, both of the parries tbem- . pouts. 

selves and of theirWitnesses, in rite way > I have said that suitors attended at 
of convbrsarion ; whilst nothing '^aa the place of meeting in person. This 
written down except the decision, and generally^ but not invariably the 
somctiincs not even that. indeed, case. A.pemon, for example, who frit 
the case chanced to be of very great hitnsrifpreymitcdftom attending, was 
importance, or if riic interests of two permitted tb send an a^t, usually a 
or more villages were cobi^ned, than relative Or domestic of his own, to rc- 
the whole of the proceeding wore re«,, present himself; but there were no 
corded, all the writing being perforin- sueh officers as vakuls, or hired lead¬ 
ed by the Coolkunieq, to whose rare it'' ers, in those days—^tbat is a profes- 
was afterwards intrusted. sion which claims LmdComwauis for 
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its author. When the report of the 
puncbayet wm. made out, tbe cfBccar 
of goTe’mment proceeded to. eonfirm 
and enforce ita decree, the mode of 
jMyment b^ng regulat^ according to 
me drcttinatancea an^ situation of die 
losing party. If he' were rich, imme¬ 
diate payment was mderedif other¬ 
wise, he was commanded to pay by 
instalmenta; and in case of utter in¬ 
capability, an exemption from the de¬ 
mands of his creditor, was grentetl for, 
a certain number of ycartv Tbhi W|» 
done to enable him by hiapwu indua- 
try to acquire the means of meding 
the demand; but in case of a refusiu 
on hia part to obey, the ayatem called 
Tukkazza was had recourse, to. - Li¬ 
terally speaking, this raeaHs no more 
than dunning; but wh«i: authorized 
by an award of court, it included eve¬ 
rything, from simple importuliiw, up 
to placing a gimril over a man, " pre¬ 
venting ms eating. tying him neck and 
heels, or making him stsml on me leg 
with a heavy stone on his bead, under 
a vertical sun." Be it observed, how¬ 
ever, that if submission to a yardict 


tras refustd ou the ground of corrup¬ 
tion in the Jury, the magistrate was 
bound to investigate the matter; and, 
should the. accusation prove well- 
frmnded, to order a new trial. 

I hate a great deal to say on the 
Bul^ect ofuative institutions, before I 
oanpreteudto contrast the present with 
the former oq^dition pf India. The 
cbaUgedgroddallywroi^htas kingdoms 
became enlargenj-^the alterations ef¬ 
fected by the Hahomedans—and other 
nq lesfr impt^aht matters must be sta¬ 
ted. ‘ But.^hesc' I sh^l defer to a fu¬ 
ture ppportunityi Euot^h is done for 
tbo pmsent, when Iib®k yon to ob¬ 
serve, that not one ^'all the revolu¬ 
tions to which lh& has been subject¬ 
ed, interfered in any material degree 
with .die village system. That conti¬ 
nued the Same under an extensive as 
under a petty R«yahship; it was left 
whole and imtouched by the JSlaho- 
medans ; it remained for the English, 
in dieir zeal to improve the condition 
of the people, to work its overthrow. 
And wnat has been the consequence ? 
We shall see in due time. 


* ■ . HXSOAH AtrtXrKMY, • 

t 'r ^ _ 

Ana Hehte inoumfulla dititfe, 

Aiaide be Afr Houook. 

I hearit ane laveroke S 3 mging withgle, 

And O but the bupde sang chntilye i 
Then I axit at my true love Biagan^ 

Gif he ksnd qubat the bounyn b^e wals syngan 
Now, my love lUngaii is bbthe abd yot^;ue,^ 
But be hethe nti^ feyre tgad. flatteryt^ dmgue ; 
And och, Fm fearit Llike ower wmlle . 

Ills tails of lufe, ^ough kynde and lei^ile. 

So I sayia to.l^ ill scomimte wayis, . 

** You ken ho worde that bumyazayfe*'* 

Then my love be tuznit aboutato roepe 
And thenayrnla ane smyle in hktpswkye ee; 

And he sayis, My May, my ifcwtyit dowe, 

I ken that atraine farre batter nor you: . 
Fci^thatBtta\frdryethatmtfesaelpn^ , 

And hinght thejNen^ of hhh aednye cloude, 
la 

1 half tellit to thee line thtisyimi^ tynua. 

I will lette thee heite Ohr stra^lh accorde. 

And the htterokfe sweite aang, wm^ foe worde. 

jwT‘zxf’%JMfh.irt'ojr ep';tB£'iA»h» adKti. 

* O, my lovu.lfejHmoy«, ai^.mylde to ae, 

Afe aweiuye she sfetfe on her deWye le. 

And turina np her aheike and eleire grey aye, 

To liste qnhatis saying wirhinne the sky j 

10 
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lliagau and May* < 1 '** 

For she thynkis my momyng hyinne so svrcite, 

With the streimmcrs of hevin anethc my feite, 

Qnherc the proudc (lOiss-hawke coldc nefer wonne 
Atweene the graye cloude aJMl the sonne. 

And she thynkis her lore inte thytig of the skyis, 

Sent downe fre the holye Paradysse, 

To syng to the worild at morne and evin» 

'Die sweite lufe^sangiB in tiite bowris of hevin. 

* O my lore-is bonnye, and yongue, and cht^fe, 

Als awcitly she sittis in h» mossy este! 

And she derais the burdis on hoslie and tre, 

Als nothyng but duste and droullc to rnec. 

Tho the’U^yn vrairbd his waeswm chirlc^ 

And the Merle gar all th^ greinwode dirle. 

And die Storm-cock toutis on his touryng pyne. 

She trewis their sangis anc raocke to niync; 

The Luityis cheipc aue dittye tame. 

And the Shillphais everlestyng rhaihe; ' 

The Pliveris whew ane soluch drgite. 

And the Whilly-whapis ane shaime to hoiro ; 

And (jiuhanevir ane luffer eomis in viewe, 

Slip cowris anetiie her skreine of de%ve. ‘ * 

‘ O my love is bonnye ! her vivgyn bivsto 
Is sweiter to me nor the dawnyng eiste; 

And weillo do 1 lyke at the gloamyng stillo, 

'I’o dreip fre the lyl'te or the louryng hille. 

And pressc her eetc as quhite als mylke. 

And htnr hrest as saft als the downyo silke.’ “ 

'WF 4r- 4k 

Now tiiihen my love had warlielxt awaye 
To this baisse parte of die laverukis layc, ^ 

Alyne herte wals lyke to burste in twaine. 

And the tens flowit fro myne eyiic lyke raine. 

At lengthe he sayit, with anc syche fulle laiig, 

“ t^uhat ailes my love at the lavt‘r<dcis sang ?“’ 

Sayis I, “ lie is ane baisse and wycked bmle, 

Als ever rase fro the dewye yirde; 

1 t’s a shaime to mounte on his mornyng ivyng, 

A t the yettis of hevin sikan sangis to syng ; 

Anil all to witi with his awinerous dymip, 

Ane sweete littil virgyn bitde to synne. 

And wrecke witli flatterye and song combynile 
ilia deire lyttil niaydenis wee of inynilc ! 

O were I hir, I woJde jtet him se 
His sangis shoMe all hib loste on rnee.” 

Then my luve toke me in his annis, 

And gan to laude my leifu charinis ; 

But 1 wolde ni^t so laoche als lot him speike, 

Nor stroke my chynne, liiw kiase my eheike, • 

For I feirit myne herte wals going wrang. 

It wals so movit at the laverokia sang. 

Yet stille I lave withe ane npcaste ee. 

And stille he vtala sjugin so bounilye. 

That, tho withe my tayvAe I h^ grit strylFe, 

I colde nat torbeire it for my lyffe. 

But als lie hung <»i die hevinis browe, 

I saule, I kenit not why, nor howe, 

" Quliatis that lyttil deuil stg^and wowe ?” 

Then my luve Ringan he walk so eladde. 

He leughe tille liis follye pat lae.uaedde ; 

And he said, My hive, I will tell yon Wue, 
lie semis to syng that straytie to you ; 

Voi. XVII. 4 2 
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7\ l -Hingan and 

For it say is, I mil rainge the ymleand ayi.? 

'I‘o feiUe my love w.Uh the finest fare * 

Anti qulieii she lukis fro her bedtie to nice, 

Witlie the yearnyiig lufe of a motleria ce, 

() thefi I will come, and drawe her neirer, 

Ami watche her closer, and Infe her deirer, 

And wee never shalte pairte till our dying day. 

Blit lufc and lufc on for ever and aW r 
Tlwn myne herte it Wed with a plea'tnre, 

Qulien it lernit tiie,lavm>kis cloayii^ measure,. 

And it rase, and iifse,ynd; woMe not rested 
And wolde hardly bide WitbMn^ iny,hti»te. 

'J'hen up T rasie, aiid away I, ^>r(ntgue. 

And saide to tny luve.wuh scwnfWIe toiigue, 

'I’hut it wak anc bttrning sliaiiw \ 

That hee and tlic krke were, bothe to Wafnip ; 

For there were so^e kyis'iio Boftp and hlande 
That breste of inai^n cdlde nac stande ; 

And if he laye in the wo'd'e his lain^. 

' (^uhille 1 came baeko to list the stWine 
Of ane awmcroiis birde amang the brdme, 

, Then he mochte lye quhillc the day'of dome ? 

But for all the storic and strytfe I maide; 

For all f did, and all I saide, 

Alas! I feire it will be lang 

Or I foigette that wee hurms sang ! ' 

And langer still, pr I c^n flee 
The lad that tcllit tlmt.^ng to me ! . 

Ar.TBiVE Lake, dlforeii 14/A, 


tHE WITCH or THE OHAY THORN. 

BV JASIE3 iroGo The ettrkk snKi’iirniv 

Tiioo old wrinkled beldam, thou crone of the night, 
Come read me my vision, and read it airfght; 

For.'tis said thou hast insight the picture to scan 
Far onward beyond the existence of rnatj—* 

And hid'st thee for ever from eye of ; 

But rid’st ou the night-v^W. away and away . 

Over cloud, over valley, 6n heihlock dr reed. 

To burrow in eburebyards, and harass, the dead. , 

Old beldam declare thee, and give ine'^o wis. 

If I stand at the side of such being aa ihis!’ 

“ Mad priest of Inqhadbry, I knowThe^^.^ well, 
Though thus in dii^uiE^ thou hast come tp l^ cell; 
What is it to thee if through dorkneas f \ i' ' 

Like bird to career found the skirts of thd ' 

Or sail o’er jthe seas in my Gallop of sholh . / 

I’o do what the.tpnghenf flti^ dafes •' 

.Suffice it, I know what thy vmon hadi.terf,' ; 

Kro a word I have heard, pr a sign %,hav^^>en j 
Besides, its high .iinport dktinctly I see; 

And, priest of fneha^filaryj I'H tell it'to tnee-* 

Not ibr love or reward,, but jit troubles me'sore 
To have one in iny presence J swjrn.and abhor. 

“ Thou diiVst tireaiw oji'a Coronet blaKiug with gohl, 
Thai was hail’d by the'’ young, and adrnirctl by the ohl; 
And thou had’at a longing the tiling to obtain; 

But all tliy bold cll^rts to reach it wire Vain; 



IViich of the (Jratf Thorn. 

When lo! thine own mitre arose from thy ci^own, 

And mounted aloft^ whilst the oUier sanlc ilown 
■ It mounted and rose in a circle of dauic^ 

’Midst clamours of wander and shouts of acclaifii ; 

The crown into darkness d^eeiidcd apace. 

And thine was exalted ori l;^i in its place. 

Thou saw'st till tlie rod blood .rah down in a slreatu, 

'l1tou awakened's^ in terror, and a^l waa a dre-am! 

Priest, that waa inV droani~and thou roiist—'tis decieed— 
Put down the Ardahi^op, mid rise m his stead t” 

“ Thou liest, tli^ old h'a^. ^,With the cunninc of hell 
rhou darest me to pri^tliso'what thott ih^ foretell; 

Hut there both thy mastalr' pd thee I'll defy: 

Yet that was my ri^dh, 1not deny> 

M ysterious beit^, uuldcsl' unshriven! 

Pray, bud*st thoii that seCTCt frean hell or from heaven ?" 

** i had it, proud prk^t, from a fountain subliiuc. 

That swells beyond nature, and streams beyond time ; 

And though from the.same source thy w.nrmng might ionic, 
Vet mine was ,tho csseiiupe mid thine out the scum. 

1 heard and 1 saw, what, if thou had’st but seen, 

A terror tliy mortal exwtenee had been ; 

For thou hatfst grown rig^d as statue of lcad~* 

A beacon of terror for sinners to dread t' 

Tltou think’st thou hast Imninji; and knowledge inboiu ^ 
I’roud priest of IneUaffery, 1 laugh thee to ^(Wn f 
I'hou know'st less of nature,, where spirits roam free,' 

Than a mole docs of heaven, or a worm does Of thee. 

“ Begone with thy gold, thy ambition, and pride ; 

I have told thee thy vision, ami solved it beside. 

But dare not to doubt the event I foretell— 

The thing is decreed both in heaven and liiil, 

That thou, an arch-toaitor, must do a good deal. 

Put down the Archbishop, and rise in Iiis stead !'* 

Away^ went the Abbot with erosier and cowl. 

And visions of grandeur disturbing,his soul; 

And as Im rode on, to himself thus he said— ' 

“ The counsels of heaven must all be obey’d; 

Nor throne, church, nor state, can security have, 

Till that haughty prelate be laid in bis ^ye. 

Let that nerve my arm, and my warrandice be.”—* 

Well said, thou good; Abbot of Inchai^ye 1 
Tlie Archbishop ]b^ plotted too deep in the state; 

The nobles wcare moym %aibst the man of their hate; 

The Monarcli was roused, andjprbnoune^ in his wrath 
A sentence unaeepily-r^the Arefihishop's death 1 
But that ver^,ni^S.Mmt his doopi was decreed, 

A private asaa;s«n:^S^QimpKsh'd the deed. 

The court was whisperings came 

Of a deed too unhmlow'd tutd horrid to'name; 

Aluoad rush’d thevttlhour, W^ld not be steinm'd; 
I1ie murderer is di^|d;ured, Evicted, condemn’d; 
Condcipn’d to be hnt^ lij^ k dt^ od a tiree. 

“ Who is the aiiBasriu?-*-l*my' vmb may,'ft be?—- 
Ha I—The wortlw gpt^ 4^hb^ of luoH^p^e!” 

In darkness and jriudns dm poor^.^hbdt is laid. 

And soon his dcatlt-^watuanl is ,to' liiniJ convey’d; ’ ’ 

His hour is ammi}need> hut he laughs it to i^rn. 

And sends an express for the Wiu^ of Gray-Tborrt. 

She came at his c^U, and though hideous her form, 

And shrivcH’d, apd crouch’d, like a crane in a storin. 

Yet in her dim eye that was hollow'd by time 
The joy pf a demon was gleaming sublime, 
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The Witch of Uic Gra^ Thorn. 

And witti a vrcak laugh ’twixt a scream and a hhm. 

She cried, Pray, great Ahhot, ia all come to this 
** Where now thy bright omens, thou hag of the night ? 
Come read ma tiiis riddle, and read it aright. 

So far thou said'st truth—the Archbisho][> is dead: 

Thy bodement contirm—shall 1 rise in hia stead e'lx^ 

“ Ves, up to tlie gallows r the beldam relied. . 

This day the Archbishop had »iflfer*d and dkd; 

But headlong on death I have, caused, thee 0/nitt. 

Ila, ha! I have conquer*d» aud thou art 

Oh had 1 the hands ^i^ ^eee ihttefs d^ntde, 

To sear out thy tongue for the Ees it hath made, 

I would rend out thy heart, with black Msehood so cramiu'd. 
And consign thy old soul to et^ni^ danm'd! , 

Alay Heaven’s dread vj^eanee depart Uiee never. 

But descend and cnthm|i dice for ever and ever P— 

Ay, curse thou away; to the theme I agree; - 
Thy cur«: i$ worth ten thousand blassings to me. 

Ila, ha! thou proud pnest) I have won 1 1 have won 1 
Thy course of ambition and cruelty's npi. . 

Tliou tortured’st me once, till my uetves were all torn. 

For crimes I was free of as babe newly born ; 

'Twas that which comiiell'd me, in hour of d^pair. 

To sell soul ami body to the Prince of. the Air; 

That great dreadful sinxit of power and of pride. 

His servant I am, and thy curse I deride. < 

For vengeance I did it, for vengeance alone ; 

Witliout that, futurity luremcuta had none. 

I have now had full measure in sight of the sun— 

Ha, ha! thou proud iciest, Jijhave won! I have Won! 

'Tis not thv poor life that niy vengeance can tame, 
tr flies to the future, to regions of flame, 

To witness, exulting, th* extreme of thy doom. 

And harass thy being ’mid terror and idoom. 

Ay, grind thou thy fetters, and fume as thou wilt,, 
f) how I rejoice in thy rage and Uiy guilt! 

And more—1 have promise may well strike thee diuub. 

To be nurse to tliy spirit for ages to conic s 
Think how thou wilt joy that tlic task shall lie mine 
To wreck and to tease thee with tostutec condign, 

‘ O’er cataracts of sulphur, ^md torrents of flame^< 

And horrors that have nqt exposure lacir name. 

Until this vile world of hist and of ^ime 

Have sounded through Are the last trumpet of Time: 

Adieu, bloody pri«it, hour of despair. 

When tliy soul isTorthooming, there’a one eliollThe there." 

The Abbot was bornf to the. seaflbld awayr ' ^ 

He stretch’d out Ins hauda and attemptedvtm^y it' 

But at that dire moment th^ s6iiu4l^ 

Close to his stunu’d qar, ’twixt a lai^h o yell; ” 

And a voice skid aloud, t|ust wem'd creaking with bate, 

Ila, ha! thou prpud {srifst, it’s too lateJ too late!’’ 

He shiver’d, he ahfv^, dropp’d the.j^gnfiMid was-bung; 

He gasp’d, and he died, and that mmuent them rung 
This sound thmpgh tlm wuikia so darjk8<mae.Aud dun, 

, ** S hayc thee bave,th««? f-^I have. WOH have won !” 

AiTRtVfc Imke, jyiurch li, jl85i4i 
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cuAP. xn. 


1 ARMJS next morning refyestie^f 
vigorous, and pr^ared to ffdlow nw 
ordinary occupation of shooting. It 
was a clear frosty day, the sun was 
shi niug brigh tly over-headl and A thou¬ 
sand little birds were rejd^ng in the 
warmth of his beams; my d(^ were 
in high comlition; my gun was eiean 
and iu good ordeir;'- and myself big' 
with determination not to ftre in too 
great a hurry/bui to-be sure of my 
aim before 1 ptdled the trigger, ^fhua 
attended, and thus animated, I set 
Ibnh after breakfast; and having pre- 
vioiisly ufieertained the favourite haunt 
of a hare which had more than once 
I'seapcd roe, I turned my steps towards 
it. My faithful spaniel nad just b^un ^ 
to give tongue, and my fowling-piece 
was already in a position to be lifted 
at once to the shoulder, when ihe re- 
}iort of a single cannon, coming from 
the front, attracted my attention. I 
slopped snort, but had not time to call 
iu iny dog, when another and anothiRr 
discharge took place, lelxed with ah 
«H;casioiial rattle of musketry. This 
was warning enough. ThOil^ > the 
hare surted from her seat, I permitted 
her to de|>art in peace, ami whbding 
loudly for iny four-footed corapaniona 
lo fellow, I ran back towards my quor- 
lers. As I prooectied, the firing be- 
can»c every moment more tmd more 
heavy, till at length it had inmeaBcd 
into an uniutenrupted roar* 

On reaching the houses I found 
the .alarm was -already Tke^ 

bugles were sounding to rpUaU ^tCh as 
might be abroarl, and the tuca Went 
accoutering with all hxsto.our¬ 
selves, OrahiUD and! tookniNtonffa^ 
present occasion to make provi¬ 

sion against detention, than we had 
done the day before; hvAtaai baggiE^’ 
wc were obliged toleaveitobemwked 
and made ready for movid^ hv -bur 
but-mcn. Aid-de-camp- 
camp passed in the meanwhile toaM 
fro, one galloping from tin'frd'ftt 'tb-' 
ur^ an iiumetUato adyanee,”SiKith^ 
galloping from tlto rear to ascertain 
how matters were going; frhilat the 
various battalions, as caeh was equip¬ 
ped and rea<ly« hnrricd down to tlie 
iiiaiu road, to join i(s particular bri- 
cade. 


A quarter of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed from the moment that the 
alarm was first given, when we. found 
ourselves marching once more in the 
same direction, and nearly in the same 
order, in ,wlnch we had march«l yes¬ 
terday. Our march had in it, how¬ 
ever, even more of deen excitement, 
than thit of the preceding day.:. We 
had not proceeded above u mile, when 
indications of wliat was going on in 
front began to present themselves, iu 
the form of ba^ge, mules, and horses, 
pouring, in all haste and cbhfurion, to 
the rear; while a woimdcd man or 
two, ever and anon, dragged himself 
with difficulty iu riie same direction, 
and gave, as tlte wounded invariably 
^ve, the mbst alarming account of ^hc 
state of afi^rs. ** Push 6n, push on, 
for God's sake/* said one poor fellow 
who had been shot in the head, and 
Waff lying, rather than sitting, across 
a horse, push on, or it will be all 
01 ^. Forty thousand <rf? the enemy 
are coming on, and there are not two 
thousand men up to oppose them." 
Of course, we quickened our pace witli 
infinite good will. '' 

A ^oup of perh^R twenty wountl- 
cd privates and officers had passcal, 
when ^e next body which met us 
was a detachment of ten sound men 
and'a sengeant, who were conducting 
to the rear about an hundral French 
prisoners. These were saluted with a 
cheer, but even tlpssc urged us for¬ 
ward, with the intelligence that the 
Ath division must be soon overpower¬ 
ed. And now the scene of aalmn be- 
jtou 'tQ open upon us. Wc had itasscal 
through Bedart, and Were descending 
the uttle eminenoe on which it i& 
built, when the combatants became 
distingaisliafale; and a very magnifi¬ 
cent, as wdl, as ^fifyltig spectacle, 
they pri^ent^.. The nearest liandful 
of troops, were opposing them¬ 
self^ in j^c most determine man¬ 
ned,Mass of men, so dense, and 
so%kteiid)^V BS to cover' Ihe whole of 
the main road, as far as the eye couki 
reach. Odr jpcople were, it is trac, 
giving Way. Ittcy had already maih- 
(kituri a most ungual contest for up¬ 
wards of two hours, and their num¬ 
bers, originally smull, were last dimi- 
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iiishing. But no booner tile hcatl ly diiltarcnt from those of ilic same man 
of our column shoivn itself, tlian Uieir ivlio goes gi'Mluallv, ami as it were 
coiifiilence contj^ctcly returned, and )>re|H(rcdly, into danger. We had 
they renewed the struggle with incrca* dreamed of notliing le^ than a general 


sed alacrity. 

• The same'circumstance which gave 
fresh courage to our comrades, acted, 
as may well be supfiosed, in a direetiy 
contrary manner upon the enemy. 
Not that they fell into confusion, or 
exhibited any symptoms of^disma]r; 
bdt it was evident, from their mode of 

I iniec^ling, &at their j^ncral had lost 
iis emfidende of immediate' success^ 


aetjon tills morning; and we found 
oumelves bearing the brunt of it, be¬ 
fore wnoould very well make up our 
minds as fo the proximity of an me- 
my.' Ev^lhing was accoiriingly done, 
every wltd spoken, and every movc- 
mentmad^mrierthe mfluence of that 
excitement, which absolute¬ 
ly i^uts out all ideas, oxcept those 
which ^ritag ciramaiStanecs 


and that he deemed it iieeessavy to immedt^Iy^-sbout^oii; 1 mean an 
trustless to the Weight of hki single ‘ i. 

co)uint»» and to add mauceuvritig and 
skill to brute violence. Ilia attack 
was accordingly suspendetl, whilst .a 
battery of tcii or- twolve guns being 
hastily brought to the front> opened, 
not upon the division with whtehrhe 


men shall 

giv^-way, and an inex|tt|essj^le eager¬ 
ness to close with your auvdt^ry. ^Nor 
were snn^y opportunities wanting^ uf 
gratifying the. last of tlu^ desires. 
We fought, at kast where 1 was sta¬ 
tioned, in a tliick wood; and mort' 


had been hitherto eng^cd, but upon * than once it occurred, that we Ibuglii 
us. ^ And 1 must confess th^ ^ns hand fo hand, 

w.-'rc well served. ' The gomicra lay* Ailkirs had cmitinucd in this state 
ing them for a iiatticular turinng tn till about three in the afternoon; whm 
tiH! road, mo'wotl down sOmO two. or the c.ncwy, as..if wewy with their 


three but of each company as itrcmnc 
up, aad cau^l us to sufi^-r no incon- 
sidmble io%> long beftn^ we arii^4 
within nmgo of musketry.^ 

As soon as kebad passed this peril- 
ons spot, we abandoned the iiiiain road, 
und timing into an open green ftdd 
on the right, wc iharched into line. 
In front m us was a thick wood, for 
tlic ])Osso$ri(n) of whidtour pe^leaiul 
the French were wannly stru^ling. 
On our side, it \vas>( 9 EwriBonea by a 
battalion of Portuguese, and a couple 
of British n^iments, and it waa^^as- 


fraitlcss efforts, ^began 40 riaoken in 
their cxerdons, and .padually to fall 
l^ck. Not y^y far from the stmt 
where ^ was i^ted, stood a cbatetui, 
the proiterty, 1 believe, of Uie Mayor 
of Bearilz ; for the occupation of which, 
the Frencli had' made, during tlic . 
inoruing,. several desperate, but uu- 
^vaititt^efforis. Towards it, as soon as 
ilte bemn to wax faint. Sir John 
Hope,’ attended by three or four aidcs- 
dorcsmp amt a few orderly dcagooin,', 
.iru^hfftmy. He Wl tdrea^ mount- 
room, for^Ite purpose 


saultcd by a perfoctswanp cef ;Frcndh of (l^^^ingiirQih tlmiice^ the onctnyH 
tttulleiirsY but nrither did the latter proCcedippj ordvrlici 

succeed in (hivipg tlieir (^ipoAents wetw.larnig^hg rfoi^.tho 
(brought, nor eoulikthe fonacr^lrii- ottd; the fm ckirihisliers which lined 
yee tbolhclvcs firpm the annoyaheo of the. hedge Im ^ont.tvore lying down 
continual assaults. Ibwas peculiarly fo tes^'K^n.a tna^ of French hifun- 
. the business of thu.oorps to wlffck l ferai^^hlj^hlHlformedinaboUowroad 
belonged, to give guj^pm^fo rite iffe* iRi#j^foritelefiMlashcd.forw,^h The 
fendm of thjit wood ^ for^whkh wtpveoient.'iraa so rapid,l,«n(t :^tha force 

pose, company after wOKieht employed; «o gmte tint ril opimsi- 
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forward, as a fresh f«| 
came from tiiae» fo 0 
svhilst two other ctmtomihg 

steadily in Imc; prc9<^cd h> /mte 
bayohet^%i||j|el^; rn'cMcow e#nts 
to maintain bur gmusri ihonld ^ve 
I’runa^rii^ng. ‘ 

Even the ttUwinlike r^dtr 
.l«bly Umlcrsteiul m 0 , . .witen. I say, 
fhat tlic fedings of a mmi Insurried in- 


tion on rite pu't!, jtn foe fow British 
then; up,. Was byercotne;—the 
J^sei'^jwaSe ritrroonded.. Instantly a 
oi!y;.wanfai^/^ general, Save 

foegoneraV’anda rush was made ftom 
4uaricra.towards the chateau; but 
our asstrisneo was unne^ssary. Sir 
tlohn, .soring , tirhat Imd bapj;»ciu-d, 
throw bimsm li^n hhi. horse, and 
at rite liead of his mounted attund- 


tp bitftlo, as wc were to-day, arc total- ants charged from the door-way of 
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i.he court*yarii. lie receive*!, in- 
tlml, no fewer than three masket 
balls through his hatjl and ■ his liorse 
Avas so s«vCToly wounded, tliat it« 
^itrellgth ser^ only to cany him to a 
l»1aee of safety; but the cnargu was 
(lociHtve. Many of the French were 
^sabretl, atid the little party isctme(t>~ 
.and now die tight was renew^ on 
.all sides with d^perata> .t^ution. 
Again and again the mieniy pross^ 
forward to ew^ty. the wood of its de- 
ll'i)d<Ts and to secure the high-road; 
hut all their efforts felled, and w^n 
the approach of darknc&s conipeilSff 
the eomhataftfe. W separate, the two 
armies occtipied almost the same 
ground whiehAhey had occupied udiett 
the fighting began. , ' 

It were t^in for me to attempt any 
<Ua!crt]mion 5f the scene which now 
took place. So vigorous had beenr Ae 
last attack, and so determined our 
resistance, that when daylight dis> 
appeared, the Frendi and alli^ troops 
found them.selves completely mixed 
together. Instead of the roar ?of 
imisketry, my ears were aceordingly 
Nuluted by shouts .and exdamations, 
delivhre<! m-almost every European 
tongue. French, English, ^German, 
Dutch, Spaniards, Portuguese' the Da¬ 
tives, in short, ^ almost every king- 
<looi w<me here; and *as‘each called 
out in his own language .‘is loud as 
he could bawl, for the pur}) 08 e of 
discovering his comrades, and-f^ving 
t'vidonce of hi-s own sitmidon, a jaif^ 
gun was produced, such as no man 
has probably listened to befoBB, unless 
Wu except^the ardfic^rs employed of 
yore in the erection of Babel. So com¬ 
plete, iudcetl, was dm coaftedon, that 
neither the one party nor tho otlitr 
made the slightest attempt to avail it« 
self of it for military purposes.-Mio the 
contrary, we were each of us heartily 
gkd to get rid of Our tr^blesome 
neighbours, and not <a. lfttla‘ pleased 
when tndei- became so far restoredi as 
to perroit' bur taking -up a definite 
position for the nij^tt*' " ‘ - 

The enemy having graduSdlycolleete 
cd their scattered battalions, retimt tp 
the holloW’way from whidi they httit 
emerged. On our part, mrmoreineDt 
of importance was made; except that 
the corps to which I belonged^ ^ving 
its original garrison to watch the Wood 
during the hours of darkness, fell back 
as far as the groeti field, Or rather 
common, where we had lei't the r^k' 
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of the brigade. Here, with numbers 
conriderahiydiininiKhc*!, we druw up 
in line; mien the arms lieing piled, 
we followed the example of our emn- 
panions, and lifted large fires, round 
which menanuofiicersindiscriininate- 
ly crowded, in groups more or less 
numerous, aeootmng as each fire was 
i^ble of affording to them warmtti. 

1 do not recollect to lutve witness¬ 
ed, during tlie whole courim of my 
military career, a more strikmgly war¬ 
like, ^etade than that which yas now 
before me. Besides iw ,piw ctups, 
three battalions (ffinfentry lay atret^r 
ed in a idngie green field rmmd theiv 
w^h fires; amounting, in all, to 
about ah hiindml. Immedialiely be¬ 
hind tlicm stood thetr anas piled up 
in .regdaf order, and glancing, in |he 
fiames> which threw a dark reil light 
aoresa tlic common, upon tlie bare 
Ranches beyond; about twenty y.in]H 
in rear, , two regimeuts of Cavalry were 
.liuml^y dufitosed of, their horses,^- 
ang picketed hi line, and the men.l^t- 
cd or dying' on the ground. Looking 
fartlitf back again, and towards tlm 
oppo^ side of the road, die fires 
of the wliole of the fitUi and first 
d^^ionemet the eye; darkened ever 
ana anon, os the soldiers |iassed be¬ 
tween thhn, or a heap of wood AViis 
cast on to their brightness. By 
the light of these fires, I conhl fei tlu i 
perceive, t^t the road itself w;is 
thronged with artillery aiul tumbrils ; 
whilst the gkring atams{>here abuv<' 
die wood, showal diat it too was 
fully temmted, mtd that its occupants 
were, like, ourselves, reposing ui an 
attitude of Watchfulness. Ta contpletc 
the picture, the night chancoil to be 
uncommonly dttris. Neithermoou nor 
stars were out, aiui though no raiii 
felh a considerable fog was in the air; 
which, hmdering the flames from 
ascendiim beyond a certain kngdi, 
caused mem to shed a stronger cp- 
hmring upon, surrounding objects. 
Then, the knowledge that the enemy 
was at hand, ami that wu^tmly waited 
for the dawn Qf.to-mprow, to,renew 
the combat; the whole, of .these cir- 
mupstinces A^mlnned, gave so deepan 
intcancstto our situatiom^at it was 
long ’Ofe i was able toj||||||||^ the ex¬ 
ample of ray comradeSjH^ lie down. 
Fatigue, however, at length prcvailietl 
over enthusiasm, and having heartily 
partaken of the meal which our feiUi- 
tul Francisoo.hroa^t up, I wrapi»«l 
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niy cloak about me, and taking my rush forwni'd. The advance of their 
station, like the i^t, with my feet to- ctdiunuK is, moreover, coveretl by a 
wards the fire, I soon fell fast aslcq). perfect cloud of tiralicurs, who press 
It was still perfectly dark when the on, apparently in utter oonfitsion, but 
generd mnong the troops put an with every denaonetration of courage; 
end to my repose. The infantry stood who fire irr^larly, it is true, but 
to their arms; the cavalry mounted with great rapidity and precisitm; and 
their horses; the arfihery-men were who are as modh ait bmne in the art, 
at their guns with lighted matches; all of aVidHng themselves of every species 
in the space of one minute; nenr was a of cover, Sa any light troops in the 
Mi%I« word uttered by any num beyond world, ifbe artlour of the French is, 
what was absolutely requisite iu is- however, admirably ommsed by the 
suing ord^. Early as it was, how- coolness and undaunted deportment 
ever, our.fires had all but consumed .pf BrifOns, On the present occasion, 
themsdves'; they had become dhlland ftw instam^; our people met tlteir as- 
rod; and they direw not out heat sailanta exactly as If ^ whole of^ir 
enough to keep our blood .greatly hod been a piece of ae^g; no man 
above .the fi%ezing point; Mt we quitting bis ground, b(t|t,each delibo- 
bore the intense cold with exeinphory rately waiting till the word of cbw-^ 
patience, in the full assurance of warm mand was giv^, at»d then discharging ‘ 
work as soon as day-light should h» piece. Every eflhrt of Marshal 
pear. Nor is there any hour in ■ttie Soult to pensess himself of the mayor's 
four and twenty, as every outside* hous^ and of the endosure and wockI 
traveller by a stage-coach must bnow, about it; accordiufdy proved fruitless; 
so firmtfiil in intense cold, os thait tmd hence his formidable colninn, 
which immediately,preced«» tfaethiwn. which covered the high-road as far as 
To-day, too, it chanced to fireeae, with the eye coUkl reach, was, per force, 
a cutting wind directly in our ia^ ; obliged to halt, and to remain idle, 
neverthdess, our courage waa lugb, Mattcm continue in this state till 
and we counted the HUHuenta im- towards noon, and yet a comparative- 
patiently aa^ey passed, not so ly trilling number of onr trooi^s were 

from a sense of our presenttmcorafcH- engagetb The entire brigade to wh icli 
able situation, as from an eager dediU I bemnged, the brigade of light caval- 
to renew the battle. - ly, as well as the gn ater iwopOrtiou of 

Day dawned at length, but fhe ene- the first division, bad been inci c spec- 
my made no movraaoent. They were tators of the valour of others; wlieii 
before us as they bad been all night, tho enemy, m if'worn out with fa¬ 
in countless numbers ; but, like our- ^ue, atw diaheevtened by reiieaU'd 
selves, they stood quietly in their fiiilures; suMenlybigan to retire. His 
ranks, as if they expected to be attack- column of ^ infanuy, having moved to 
C4l, ratlier than to attack. For nearly the.isear, tilf some rising grottnd in a 
two hours botli armies continued WU- great degree Concealed it, seemed to 
tioiiary, till Lord Wellington coming disperse; hls< guns were withdrawn, 
up, ordwed direc Portuguese batta- and his tdeinniskers falling back, left 
lions to advance, with no otWdesign onr adwmoed corps in possemion of 
than to bring matters to a crisis. Nor disputed post. A retreat, indeed, 
did this movement fliijl. to lead ^e aiqictured to have fairly commenced ; 
enemy into a renewal of efibuive and to memy it was matter of surprise 
operadtms. The Portuguese brigade that no;pursuiMvos on our mde insti- 
was gollandy met, and after a good tiUed;' But our general, by'keeping- 
deal of firing, repulsed; and the r^ bis soldiers steady iu their- places, 
pulse of it waS'followcd by. ndetermi- showed that he was quite awftie of his 
ned assault upojSL SU^.^qur corps as adversary’^ intentions; abd that he 
detended the road, and'occupied die -wosiB far better judge of'the measures 
wood, *. '**". Ivkicli it behoved mm lo adopt, than 

j^foihing more.spiribc^<nr im- any of the numerous ef^cs who pre- 

petuous first attack of French suraed 'to pass censure upon him. The 

tro<^ Thsy come Qn» h while, whtdeof tnis movemiakt was no otlier 
slowly* and in salence; till, bayit^ than u tUanoeaVre on the part of the 
iched . within a hundred yards, or French MuAdutl, to dmw our troops 
;o, of the point' to be assaued, they from their yNOsitton, and to enfeeble 
>f a loud out dk^cordaut yell, apd the centre of our line,' by causing the 

• - 
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left to be far advanced ; Imt though boKmar^a^ipiAVlngfaU^^^ 

skilfully executed^ it proved , no 

avail; tbanka-to tlve ■ fm^^iffl’^tsigacity wibose bead wa« tdoven' ajsutKlet-, ihe 
of Lord Wellihgtw,-1 natead of being IBwrd of bia'idv^siry l^ing' foitly-' 
liaraswl by any naalcasi duoi^O^<x .^ided it as far as tbe em; ivbilsu; 
ground;, vve wes’O cpfntugoded^tu tidcc anotbd* lay itpon his bae>; Vith bis 



the long of bad; hoi>rev<>r> 

uarticuiarly df ibay vvere mixed'ind!t«riinlnatiMi^^ < 

had eaten nothing'd^idi^ nemer^Engli^andl^nen; as n^b 

of yesterday^ ood:' b^n ^ oiPtby the of bis 

' anf^;nabtfn>ua :dres .we^o I van i»t,'hbwewaf;'so fbW 


In a 
again 

selves. < 0 ^ 

and pre; 




^ in i^ed bt’ contcbiplaiir^ d>e dead; ‘biit 
^ ^.tbem- thntt<^t va^nahu^iouagbwiees'^^ ; 
p/iMpo«drerocsnls^”^ to .wards iba Krdng; nor tvas gib0nd'1|f 
« wd^rbpibi^ ketdes; aawtiety^ieiwtiiig. Hie enemy feiSrt; 
fo##j^«lranro 0 mrade 8 » dndecd;^-j^en back; ndtbor d^d'bc 


- ju tbf meanyrbile dx Ol^d^rt spi^- [diDW:tai^ eolmnn tmoo ^ road, nor 
vra^^ona andving, suebof the won*^ any masse&ln the i|go<b!.' But t ob- 
ed q» !wink UT^dije to crawEi^tbe i^r staved his men ta^ossing the bi^i<roiH! 


were, cddcotedfrmn the vnriQni''i^^^ 
where they lay mbtgled wi^lbed^, 
aud lU|ed,iiito"the»»> widt as much 
cara aa. djf^pstanl^e nmubb'^rmitir 
it was as^'swMga^othisM 
and gjrdana bel¬ 

lows adutuWi.Wldbly, in. oar'^^ffirs.; 
whilst 4^0 ahi^nte yilenoe 


txrwai^fronr rl^n, by twW and threes 
'"a thndi as if sMue fomsafidt^^as 


noticev Nw wfilb^ drOum 
upiai my. codl^l&tift t We idialt 
have it again mfesently^'^^ddd a vett" 
rmt seijieant Who atdou lOtmirmiy; and 
tlpspredidicm was haldlyf uttered. 


was n^ W apWllingt.lWWnt^WBv^ t^ien itwas bilbUed. As fftteey hf^ 
gavebu.ttooiun^reast>^tobel|eve,^ilt .^rhtdrfrombeueadtthe ea^,twopon« 

they wasc^^rstiiWrad freWt'di«f|ieldon!^ dmus masses of infrhfry, cbV^ed by 
to mein:tue ‘wWggant&' mio the Are of tUmAte pieces of cannon, 

muletoem,.imd:OtW&lloiteerS‘Cf;,t^ ibshed .forward; one, a little to the 
camp, tdlife 'n»eW! 


.., ., . . „ light bf wb^ f^a^ an^ 

tbemsclvas inWa^, btmibWin npoo the chitrch aR#f&j^ of Atcan- 

facOi^ qnes: ai^ soj^ wiaatho ntry of their 

der^ dehd jiraialn^redtblyv short atta^, that, Ibt the instant,, they car- 

_sfri-i v_ !L-.s*i-^i «—f^ji... - •* 

|h?r' 



yi>aaHlMd, 

'.l^t they 


fied mre 


Ah 


[g before them. A Por- 
^ wlndh oheiibieiil the for- 
cf was brdken, and 

Wvo vmy $A'Bi^iidtiegimenf;iidattoii^ 
^ to^sXi^^t theb^ followed thehrex- 
atafple ;'nOwr,' di»tfirst time 


^^bcethebat^ b^ti^ the head ofti 
frUs . 1 ^ :«i^ tha^f!!^ itoxt .Feen^ colonm ^wed ittolf u}^ 

he U asm^^^l^was^S^thl^l^ h^While,aHvtittbntiy'and 

into ithe,sW(wl4,jw4^o«^- yoiWib^ bmdifitf the ‘ThOjltiBidei!^, 
able BO nhnli/fSLW gh^ by hunilg to fheir ht^ 

garments )6»ve i^ipWs't.ihe wi^fjiwfifaviltli'tM’%i^mded 

W^fiat .Wl| j^esft piivs^warisfti^' byhCme^s 'iho-itoat 

ged itt^.diefr.;yi^ttoas;; aceiupe^^ modiintl^,.i»r tlM l^t l&ely 
wamUhed ..tuwwrw<.4he>'iW^^:^' Idto 
parjKHg^^ctf mtotointngj'ii 





ktiihp* 


wht^ wW hai^vL. 

was Ute^r(;p!ifW«ei}' 

ofmehand notoea*^. .. . . 

hnase- in,'Btt rtimlW ^v th ^yda.y iw™Of*' jMlwSi/ld 

ters, and not a fryr of dm Fienchmen of Ihvali^ out; 





. .Ww' 


’ ' ’ '%« ■;",:Vt»'V 1'**'^^ »V 


CJimc, 


u^SSTS'i’i^- 


uton ac AUTISM; ana i iw«:;;r wr, »?»« 

t£t 'Our ^Sp^axecuted Stb 4- tt 

tSse .<J|a«SSA gw^ effect. JBviJrp.. 

Blft |2 ^ 1 t!^« ^ 


a|Hiead3^ii^^4dd 
^r$n^' iii&t^,J* 'Bsit ;'J^‘'w, 

’ in«<di . Ui»« #^«n tn»'< 

, ^8 <#,j<#iiefs. ^ WejNrajpuWi* 

Une in f 

cihaige;',..'L, ' ’ I'fM^-' 

It ym 9>pevoiw^om Wlpa, 

' ruth. ;*roe-f 3 iea)^*ie^ 

bTy^nd foOght vn^ 

tian* bnt weWe th$!|a bedtc^ sftj 
seen ene ball, ^bprne back. |^a|^, 
into l!i«i jwop4v l-And^thi^^r-ag^ 
gan tbe«anw-«ei«^le^;^nKP®^ 
ry ithUk had »o»i^ SA 
Avieningi' tyhUst jfea* w '*" 

"-y{ 

„ l»s(ja,arirtMa|^S^si.t^ 
iheh^ ***^ " 

lMne’’iww^'.^ ' 

woo^^iw. 
ofevi 
^ ever* 

dotachcd£|*itJ<S^flSd nrew^ 

‘my on aaT»andA»jiihoAi®|inf^^ *-; 

iliyided not|^% 

J wAMrtkjnAWAal. m'l'aa^)A'..YMaa) ^n1p|^^ 


'a tm \ 



tiffl^, on^s 

f. 




rra 



again eurseWes 

/V 

®*‘’' 

%fente||, ^t^,yr&te:,^mmdti^ tf lie 
i|f ditgfc fer the patposc ot 
* * against a heavy 

flth which the enemy Wifi 

'4 cattle of hiii^dca 

^ ,^e^ mat«hea to- 

-w!# »5^ sorely 

4 AOBS. v»et»ug«.^, ^ h«M tl^ehtfreh, were in 

s^lw > 4 ^d^ning. i*i^t rifles, and 
D^imeil^ Giktm troops weire 

j die 




enaB^-R^reo* onraotMAfTf. 
tUl, at kngtikife Jbl^ 
the nm^n <4 h 

fff ,whi^ the 
g^iwariw. preftt etfhftwiftni - 




' hw‘'>xer(ws , 
that it^ deem- 
_ 5^h Begtments to 

hst- 

l^afiil^tnfiroin dnt rear^ 
‘i^lnfih had hi^erto 

'• il. ^'- r^t^L -.5— MUymQ^ 


• . . • _ _ _ a* 







































CHap.3^m,\ 

^soried. Ofk Uie trliok^ 
pitlon ccttddb^MonounMdgj^tly isu*. 
^Hot b to iltc idSier j 

nl^ald outs ^lotst, Wo 
olt^t W#^ lossiioate itt ni«t« 

ters, than mt who selected it for Mo 
wbtelr Ikl^.. ‘ ; 

tiave said, ^ Ifood deed of 
ddtmeeted jiirteg haviOg ^eea kes^ np 


1825-3 The Subitem- 

and tlie right of that ^ tho 
rested upon the lake. The m^D ro^ 
which was one key of o^ posh^W' 
r«i along the stunmit of theh^ Wk 
abo%’e tlic lake. It vta» viodmg,; Mt 
as nearly level as high roadogeoerfdly 
are. To ded^id itj O: battery of tltet^ 
guue bad beett'throwii np a Uti^ way 

to the left, ^h»ean midmitiooii^ W ,, . _^_^ ,_^ , 

lake permit^'l’aijid where the HQ W^l^ noon^a eoleifinpausecinihea 

of a long isw^ Waa Wt*' Whole hne. Kni; that 

manded.^ the~right -rdad^ $on.lt Wi resigWl:!^' 

again, waa thdtW^s honae>.W;H& ite \ and ao gnn^,; 

out-bttU4^g%;^iid<^%and~^^k|uati« ' ik^^ehetetnahd ojTthe r^ 
tatioittfor the ^etches Mtire brot^f/nb^' bwt 

miiclt blood had bkeh sbed., $o!f«r> 
however, ► the gf oaniid w«r ‘ 
cvett i thatis toaay, neither dte l^rei 


W satinSbd Waf . 

nbt teenre ' 

h<»ice; l^yteto% hiais^ tonti^tehy- j 

Wlipi l«w todii: ]^ift«j& a^ong raO dif- 
W hoth^ arnties, if is' 
f6r tee toatteteP^*^^y^ht^de* 

WW.I tey®^ hpw-' 

"eW, iftky he-iW®^^* thon^ k 

cd^y bttt a feeljfe idea of the iteW 
hid Wt opc^fipnaef th W.two mighty 
gjKidlesters. 

vWe'hwl' stfflid, or Ather lain, qtdeU 
'.-A hedg^abont-half an nonr; 


nor we pd^tessedt^ adWtpta 
aecllvityj nor could citW ^ 
of sopetior covet fSrtwa ' 


i,Of .anci 

^b08St^ 
But 

about'muskets^t from the^‘xnayot:S 
house, thb case was diifexent, tmd the 
getteral face Of the.cotmtry underwOi^ 
a change. C - * ;. 

In the quarts of Which I teSv^htst; 
s{Kiken, and wlte^ ihd^, my'tMtr 
corps was this ix^raing s^atlohe%4^ 

French and Bnglish d£miQna%e!i/|is, 


pvat«i from one imotfekr|iy:a"iw«i^)^^ mo awivud of a mWnp of horse- 
ThO' ground oi^^d - by^thw bn the brow of the French hill. 


was, peribaps, hij^et ^iii^,.$^?ii^\^l^ae^(^>atteatton^ XtwdaSoult- 
which wemood; our^l^^ iih#'h^^ staf^ ^^elSdkmhaVdistit^ 

we were betteraupphed wim miek^;|"J telesoope over the sad- 

u-j .'j;^ howe, smd swept ourline. 

iye ^ ■ WhBe h® waa employed. Lord 
d^ ;\¥^Sh^|pte!n,^bw||l by about twenty 
loneaidoe-deftiamp knd jordetdi^, rode up. 

.Theglvfss of our ^tenil wis ihstsmt- 
■oh ly tufb^ upon his advewry, and the 
' ^.. two';.,<!ummanders-in«>chicf, gaaed at 
each ofher i&»r sewval second. 


and had, the ,contrary hj^thn 
there was asb®h'l to 

deddod advantage d ^ 

over the assailauter 
or twotarm^^tiuites'atbMj^^^ 
enougii, OS twin o|odeibid^^ai 
thb side of the:enc!iny»n 


straight thTectio#abonf m!ted/br,®n*fe, Loro fast as hta 

hundred ymrchi, wbunde.mwn,i^ IJgiinr hdese <a>nld gkllSpii^ •tewurds AtCah- 
tlie Freo^ p]^ mc-, quca; ^^d fear ahimtr a- qbartesr of a^'. 

cWrch of Arieon^ues #^o^»k^ hourkELwas’s^ * 

kif our sfaitiofti thab Tbitty: Sib^t had dtepM*^^ iHjhe «mnw 

builmog steed* hownifer jpedS«tt.y?ith £o*d 'Vf«rai}gtehl!;l|iM 

tachedominmice. 73Rt #ks<^teteetely wfe^wcr4#aaiteedng%l»t waa th^^ 
surrounded by rkyiae^ teseteptou, Iptr, whep the hesd of a Frehthre"^"*""^ 


''A|i«an<^j 


rear, wheii^'lt doi^ 
into a woody .|^n.' 
ques, it was not pot 
make any accurate obacrvai. 
as 4 t as I could Ju^,;thB 
appeared fh!t, with 'tne^|pm 
inequ^ttee .odmnihg iiii>.'ljh 
already ddksdhed.^^^ThdW^ 
«ve^j.,A|gesk deal j^.^ood'. 
herb 'iaid d^j.wh^ severs ,., 
some in tfie pbsk^sSei of the Ifn^aPehi 
and others in bur po«;ess|oii^ etmid b|b 








bo liutfw: ^elT gmUtiu at ,- 

'tho'-wiwd, i<« 

kgaoV 

rs&.tk ^ 
deal for^ 
if dpejj^a^^* 





ThnSuhUl^rn. [lJunc, 

SilffMWiy* 8 e»tri« 8 , who chtdkugwl 
weat tirfle: Wfl#: »« ^f^S^drihv of notice, till mul- 


eraj#ned the hi 
aatQO ooioR^t. 


whole howt;^ 
hea^of col’ 




It in?^' hn. perhajife nhon* iwo m 
tiie tnhr#»g of Oie IBtf, when a sen- 
tuwl.^ whose pos^ ^ »hHted, nrfori^ 
tiiafc hft W hew-a a n»re thais 
^osaal stiffMtiie french UnCs about ten 


lAivou pteee ”TT~—■-•! ,,. 

;r‘,«S7nT't5^ 

Woutng to tet m, an-^ntt.gp 8&imr,^ sSeA 4own, and, iw a 

the etan’, ewSi ntwSrapP«»fchea the 

prewiionstora^ ^ 0nestooddhrectiybe- 

J^tehly as cammmm w^ ^ ^ ^ 

feli% my this evening to n^Jad&tiogoishWseap. andhi^^ 

SSHSsSS 

ym Uf^ded,. ihtisfled^; 'The same thing 

the pteti^t jum* \ ", rt*, ''ohcuiiired at each socccssive visitation, 

t^^tin^ ^boutfemf ilthe rownitfe At d^t 

the rise, of jkonr j#v Swu-Rcntiadi stated that he 

Fj^, dh no^ef sinee he came on 

theirmit^Bta on the S ^ ddt^" *Sth^ ^1*1 the man who was 

ced their aentnes Upon thia, f re- 

a dLstance of -ISprSKultWith firaham j when 

.‘Thu8,^hmOT w^at 4t^a{?^:hetwecnm.?ihaU p«tmt 

^.. the- other ? hut h«h a^, S^.g^rward. and astertain at 

French senthielsuwero too well _ Yaking witli 

in the ^ hill. 

, *»happiy thrown 4j^Pie.tol«^ aletitaadmo- 

ste-" ~5 !«Se S’:&KS5ssts 


h<n^ it 

mishhts 


tip^he hiU. 

Thd thwe; we aiJ- 

t^tinn^ tilctit sod mo-' 
Wkumm <» hihb^it was 


Wi^ jenvfVf-w j 

ar^ each at the 
ho^'X*t(» 




’ire uSaeIttpi th,the r«sri without 
.idek^ ^*»,that b^ oo 

mw^-vdoiog 'tife '^roat- of Iho 
’gtitiiW^hdtl^Saul^ad 
ww, fjid^thatche^had estried 

- - '■ ''' . U _J.h ' .. A — Aw li SA tS I r — 





1825-^ A Letter to Charles K^nthle^^ Es^. ^nd U, JSlli<thni .■ 


A l.KtruVL TQ CHAU^KS ItAUaL^, ]^a> ANI> ». 

ON mg!. £'R'KSE»1(^'i»TAT« OF taa fiXA^B. / / - '• 

GENTLEMEtf," • ' , cISisS ; that you ^Tc had feoardesi,and 

It will> I f#ar, a^ar to y^n as (tpgs, 4nd 4a|diant9,in vain; thatyoa 
somewhat oStemus^ a have ^Idad and ted, am dressed 

possessing no ethar ha mel^tamea till tlte wldito taste 

ricsoftWatriealpohtieaiBian^B.coii'*' istddatedwkhwdr}oadedti<^e^*^ 
fitant perusal.of evefrycybiy*hdt, and.a and the gand^st itielodtomat 
Fcsrf frequent seat hii theMddlc oTthc |d^e m longw: that fan haii 
pit, ean aifbrd-Inm, ifadidil tlittft at* ^ted allyomr enorts of in^v 
tempt toeall away ymir thtK^l^ fnnn invert attrnctd^c^^noveltW, hul 
the manj^^xipoa^and p^iilp^titg 6c« ^^em- ^haust the hreaGuxy . yii 
eupationa h» trhieh are.en^edj exeith^ the «uxio:dty of^the 
aim demand yoiaraitibitthni tu hi|if dn* that 

solicited advice on ihe inanagiBpiant of deeted bqt a mea^ .. 


11 rrn > v ^ \ '"i ^ 


- inTTiTTl 




|de^e no longer: that yo» have Oit- . 
^ted all yomr enorts of inanity to 
invert attrnctd^c^^noveltW, hut, nnd 
diem-^hanst the hreaGuxy. .yHthout 
^eith^ the «uxio:dty of^the 
that e^i^ 'thfi jloij^ng^gleus 
deet«d bqt amea^ display of ^pjty 


not, gentlemen,'nast tliis blotter ,ihiido, 
as the proddetiou of a biuy .atid 
ceited pentou; foohaiilypnMandhu to 
ius^uct you in. your own imtue(&^ 
concerns; J’li sp^h'^ nothing'^^thatl 
am not :l^y eapa^o of judging, of; 
and you must remember there h> nn 
old proverb, of which I canuqt rets^* 
ber the exact words, hut of wbldh tdl 
men acknowleds^ the jjtbitiee/ } that 
ihev who k<dd h^e curds.^ tiieir'^Sms^ 
(who are in this case jibe inaudg^l) 
neoer see hsdf as imeh o^ 
the UtokersTon. (Who,ape ia ^(0 pljUieh*^ 
instance the^ audienoe') 
adage is uawliere 80 «i^lioabie;jto^tli-> 
in the walls of a theMrev%Pen^jati|a^ 
terest is th^ so violent^ and ai^{N^* 
petually ej^tt^ j tile do% bom^is 
of life are trani»etedatiiid a 
slant jarring c| the httio 
there is at the siuim thnotaiw a hutiry 


tatO' winhHT, the enduing blb^m df 
yovn^hei^ ia idpt oy the die- 

.jm|H^j|E|eaant 6f tiie next:; ahd thqt, in 
naikhmlatag^^ieeitis stand 
.a vyiy Mir chaqco of pccitiiiitej ha our 
jtiheyeidtar are stid to have pe^Pfed, by 
■ khmg su^ssion of untiivatirableaea- 
son& T^ d^ul^tinudlatiie proi^> 
iSty hf the draina, every man of taate 
mWab %^ly hment; “and if I cmi 
but tk^' canxe of me disease; aM 
natuf^^'w the remedy r^Uiied* I 
<;4«ui OQtnvinccd, gentlmen, that you 
not a little ohligca to .me for 
V present communication. I am 
, that thoimptfbuiott of loving a 

j.'pa^dpx,' wilbinuif^iately be oast up- 
. oitirtne, whelrj attribute the present 
.d^r^iw^ state the national drama 
to the i^t of voimtaBEAt actors— 
Xmeaii of your cuxax ac- 

xoas—df Messrs Kean, Vbqitg, and 


envy* and vaRityv «nd avaricb <if 
agents; there is. such at^uimoti |aiisd 
by the nnbeatin^ dbii|Um'Of thu iheaU 
and selfidi foBhng8; >jdi8ting xh«ltili^ 
the sceo^, .timt th% miitnagii^ tidbd 
becomcs'coiifused, .ipdJhyid^i^issed 
by the idamoroos cotapetiti(UM!^me« 
diataly before it, as to oipjit mtie^ng 

its view beyqnd li^v sta^llo mo«e 
move important .in|ei^swhi^ 'e!|^ 
on the other tide of tha.cmfoi^i; v 
CoventoGaiden musttl^i|yeaE|f|mvs 
had a y&y suceessfulsiemi^ / uot 

remember to haisqtseeip).,.%«^^ bid 
house»but t 

to whichever: of t 

address mys^eitner 
kuowledge tfoiLt^ 

theatrical tmifoKmnbuii^ Is tiu '-thh dbi* 


The aitdggnt pretensions of these 
. /gentleman, aa^'niiwarrcinted by any ex> 
'traordiaaxyiiietita.of their own, as in¬ 
jurious to the interests cf you timr em- 
. ^oymrs, aae maduaHy Comping the 
;,Work, which Mf Hiurris and fats jwnfo- 
^ .tiiimcs b^m ^hefo demand to be 4h- 
for d fow hi^itB in tiie s<ma«>n, 
as Siar 4 , wjtiios%iil^bg btmhd any 


' «v^j4ay i3^or^ premeut m doelety; 

tiuc^tens to rum the stage 
. patiknneva and the/tnaCt^m 

gentbrnwa/take theliberty of 
.^toe^^ng <»,j5#r tipe* 

' ro^ns for. j^terta^ng %iB 


r- a m 


5(38 W Leilcr io Charles KctnUef Esq. and 11. IV. KUiston, Esq. [[.Tiini*, 


And, first, the; system of engaging 
actons for ten and 
twelve nights at a time, is destructive 
to the STAGE. I use tiiis word in its 
most enlarged sense, and mean hy it, 
that combination of the several arts, 
IKKJtry, acting, painting, and mechan¬ 
ism, wliich are essential to produce 
dramatic interest and illusion. In this 
association, the poet is the principal 
person. It is to him the first honours 
are conceded by the public; and to 
whom the chief consideration is due 
from the managers. His task is ex¬ 
tremely difficult. 'I'o tile poet we look 
for the construction of a tale, which 
shall, at the same time, beprohable and 
effective, natural and interesting; to 
liira we look for that nice touch in the 
♦levelopement of dramatic , changes 
which shall present his personages be¬ 
fore us just so far raised abovethe com¬ 
mon level of human nature as to purify 
them of die coarseness and vulgarisms 
of reality, and yet so nearly appruai* 
mating tlie truth, as to leave them 
within the reach of our sympathies. 
To him we look for situations corre¬ 
sponding with the tenor of bis story, 
in tales of a romantic nature, such as 
strike the imagination—in tales of ado^ 
mestic class, such as speak simply to 
the heart, _To him we look for a style 
of writing, which is uf all otliers the 
most difficult to be acquinri, and 
which must be, at the same time, so 
clear in language, as to express the 
sentiments with tlie most unequivocal 
distinctness ; so variwl in harmony, as 
to (»tch the precise tone of every pass¬ 
ing and changing emotion of the scene; 
and so rich in sentiment, and tliought, 
and fancy, as to supply a continuous 
strean) of gratification to the refined 
taste and the cultivated undenitanding. 
The man who is capable=^f such a 
work, is, by nature, very highly ^fted; 
and must, also, by cultivation, have 
highly impro>^ tiiose gifts. He holds 
a very eminent rauhinithe scale of in¬ 
tellectual existences His esftrtitwis do 
not merely amuse, but they tend to 
edify, his feHow-crcatnres, He exp<^ 
ses tneir faults and weaknesses to their 
own observation, in the portraits of 
his less worthy characters; ami teaidtes 
them what they ought to he, by the 
bright and amiable pictures he 

paints from Che favourite hetpeuof 
im^nation. Ihe poet, therefore, is 
the chief person in that eqfubioation 
of talent required for the perfection of 


the stage. With his right, no one 
slionld interfere, exrept it be to detect 
an inconsistency in plot or character, 
to point out an immorality in senti¬ 
ment or tendency. In all other things, 
the poet should be perfectly unshac¬ 
kled. Ho is to be allowed to loll his 
story exactly as ho has conceived it; 
and saer^cehothing of the unity of his 
conceptions to any inferior considera¬ 
tions. He is to construct bis drama on 
the sound principles of gotwl sense 
and good taste, and then deliver it in¬ 
to the hands of the performers— wIk> 
are mere secondary instruments—that 
they may publish it in action. 

Now, 'gentlemen, and in the pi’osen t 
state of tlie theatres, would any play 
so written have a eliance of being re¬ 
presented ? Have you the power, un¬ 
der the tyranny, as you are, of your owu 
servants, to receive such a poem, and 
apportion the parts, without any re- 

t ard to which is, or which is not, the 
rst or second parts, according to the 
talent of the actors ?—It often occurs, 
that, for the general effect of a play, 
the finest acting is required in a minor 
cliaractcr,—for instance, Xtusigimn in 
V^lfaire’s Zotire. Garrick ptribrmed 
this-pant; but could you persuade 
Mr Kean, or Mr Young, or Mr Mac- 
ready, to act anything but the hero 
of the play ? No—they arc engaged 
at thirty pounds a-nijpit, and they 
must not compromise their pecuni¬ 
ary dignity by playing second to any 
actor of « lower price. Indeed, it is 
noHbai they absolutely refuse to play 
whjd:are oqnaidercd as second parts, 
but dieir first parts must always be 
fifat parts; firitt in every same, and in 
every pass^ <rf every scene. No sub¬ 
ordinate charaefor ia to have a chance 
of disj^ying itself “ Keep down 
Gt/ido, was the advice given by Mac- 
ready to Barry Cornwall, while com¬ 
posing, Miroudola, —Keep down 
<?Bido,—he -is becorouig too promi¬ 
nent for the, second part in the play.” 
If there be'any division of the inte¬ 
rest; if the attention of the audience 
is to bo for an instant drawn away 
from the theginat a^r at thir¬ 
ty p6un^‘a>night refuses to repre¬ 
sent hht). Hkve you not, gentlemen, 
at this, moment, plays in your pert- 
folips which cannot be,produced on 
these very grinds ? And are you not 
conehnrtiy cptnpriled bo sacrifice the 
interest of file aufiunr, which might to 
be your first conrern, vrhether you con- 
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eider your duty to the public or to 
yourselves, to tlic caprice and absurd 
vanity of your principal performers ? 

Hut this is not the only way in whicli 
the system works to evil. For those 
very ^rcat actors, almost every part is 
too little. As they are not to be con¬ 
stantly before the public, and have 
not an opportunity of di8pla}'ing the 
extent of their powers in a succession 
of jjerformances, they must have all 
their strength called into cxcrlion in 
one single play. They must have tra- 
getlies written to suit their several 
tricks—I beg their pardon, I mean 
tiicir peculiarities. They must he in 
“ Herc'Ies’ vein” every night; and 
every part that they condescend to ac¬ 
cept must he, to use tlie phi'aijeology 
of their grand type in theatrical va¬ 
nity and pretension. Bottom the Wea¬ 
ver—a part to tear a cat in.” The 
author must obey the directions of the 
performer; the wliole order and pro¬ 
cess of the work is reversed, and the 
dramatist is expected to mould his 
character to fit the actor, instead of 
the actor’s modelling his performance 
to the conceptions of the author. 

Tile history of the lately rejected tra¬ 
gedy of Jlien-Jia strikingly illustrative 
of the evils that attend the operation of 
the present system. The authoress, a 

{ ►erstm not a little distinguished in the 
iterary world, had selected, for the ex¬ 
ercise of her talent, apassage of history 
which Gibbon has recommended as 
peculiarly calculated for dramatic re¬ 
presentation. The play was completed, 
and shewn toMr Maeveady. Hewasde- 
lightedwith the production. The chief 
part was very effective both in language 
and situation, and only required a very 
few and slight alterations to render jt 
worthy the abilities of any of the great 
actors. He wished an entirely pew 
first act; this was indispenfishlc, that 
Rienzi might be introduced striking to 
the earth nn injurious Patrician, as 
Moses smote the j^gyptian, bcqmiBe this 
circumstance had peculiarly pleased 
Mr Macready’s fancy when a hoy at 
school. To raakeroom for tbc^ntrdduc- 
tion of thlsnewincident, Che ascondand 
third acts, to the greatsipjnry of tire 
general interest and original arrange¬ 
ment of the tragedy, vVere to be com- 

t iressed into one. The fifth act, which 
lad been framed in the most strict 
conformity with the truth of history, 
was to be re-written, that the charac- 
vot. XVI r. 


ter of Rk-nzi itii^ht, to the very drop¬ 
ping of the curtalu, hold its paramouo* 
sbition on the stage. All these altera¬ 
tions weye to be made in a fortnight; 
the authoress'was then to return to 
town with the play, and superintend 
in person the rehear^s and the getting 
npof the piece; but, at all events, the 
work innst be ready in af irtnight. In 
a fortnight the play was rnangieil and 
distoited, and fitted to Air Alacready’s 
exaggerated and melo-dramatic man¬ 
ner of performing; the authoress ar¬ 
rived in London, to attend the bring¬ 
ing out of the ■play; she called on Mr 
Alacready with the manuscript; to 
her utter astonisliment, he received her 
with the greatest coolness“ There 
was no hurry for her play. The ma¬ 
nagers had auother piece at the thea- 
tr<i, which must at all events be pro¬ 
duced firs) ; and it was very improba- 
tie her play could be acted at ail.” 
This other piece was The Fata!. Dowrt} 
of Massinger. 

Now, gentlemen, do you auppost: 
that persons of real poetic genius 
—^persons respectable from their sta¬ 
tion in society, and their intellectual 
cultivation—will dedicate their time 
and talents to die labour of writing 
for the stage, if they are to be sub- 
jwted to such impertinence? At the 
time the stage flourished in this coun¬ 
try, all the iiigh poetic talent of the 
country was exerciseti in its service. 
But under tlie present statu of the ma¬ 
nagement, is it possible to anticipate a 
return of those bright and glorious 
times ? I am aware tliat if an autlior 
has completed a play, rather than have 
his work returned useless upon his 
hands, he will condescend to make 
many sacrifices of the rights of ge¬ 
nius. Ho may be induced, as the au¬ 
thoress of liicnzi «lid, to alter his 
characters to Ore tasto of Air Voung, 
Mr Kean, or Air Macready ; aiidthen, 
having made the exacted, iterations, 
find, perhaps, his work rejected by 
the caprice of the performer whom he 
had striven to conciliate ; while those 
very alterations will have rendered tW 
part' unsuitable to the very limited 
abilities of cidier of the other great 
actors. This may occur once, but the 
attempt will not be repeated. Tersons 
of distinguished talent will cease, as 
they hare ceased, to write for the stage. 
Instead of having your theatres court¬ 
ed, as the honourable sources by which 
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the public were to be presented with 
the literary efforts of Sir Walter Scott, 
Southey, Miltnan, JUrs Ilemans, Jo¬ 
anna Baillie, Wilson, and the gi-eat 
poets of our day, and your box-lraoks 
filled for months, in eager anticipation 
of a lirst performance, your stages ha^e 
fallen into the hands of the most con¬ 
temptible of the literary tribe; and 
your admirers, both in number and iti 
consequence, have been worthy your 
play-writers. Who are your success¬ 
ful authors Plotiche' and Arnold, 
Poole and Kenney ; names so ignpblo 
in the world of lits ratavc, that they 
have no circulation beyond the green¬ 
room, and which the very spectators 
of their proiluctions regard as too c.on- 
temptiWo to 1)0 aiiowetl to claim a 
place in their recollection. All of a 
higher class have abandoneil yoii, and 
the public have down with them. You 
have given the actor a' precedency 
above the author ; and they who have 
once cncounteretl the delay and the 
vexations whlcl) arcouipany the at¬ 
tempt to obtain rcprescmtation for a 
drama—.lehtys and vexations not ori¬ 
ginating in you, gentlemen, hut in 
your actors—like Mrs Ilemaiis, relin¬ 
quish the task for more certain, and 
less troublesome, sources of literary 
emolument; while others, warned W 
their example, and knowing the drud¬ 
gery to which the effort must subject 
them—that the performers are not ex¬ 
horted to study the genius of the au¬ 
thor, hill the author to study and mo¬ 
del ins work by the abilities of the 
perthrmer—have entirely given up all 
thought of engaging in so ineuii and 
degrading an f xtreise of their talents. 
Tlu! poet will have his genius untrarn- 
ineilcd ; it ^louhl he the pride of the 
actor to be able to follow hhn in all 
bis wanderings of imagination. This 
is his vocation ; and he has, by right, 
no other. 'I'he moment he presume-s 
to direct, he exceeds hisnarive spherO, 
and usurps a province in which he 
has no cliiims, ('an we suppose tlrat 
Sir Walter Scott—Southey-i-or the 
author of Adam Bkir, 4ih8 tenor of 
whose minds is dorid'^ly drajiralic, 
ivill cvir ooiidcseend to write for the 
theatre/w'hilc thero is a possibility of 
their labours bdng rendeted iiugaUrfy 
by the principal actors refusing, under 
;iny pretence wlialevcr, the parts that 
jire uosigDed to ■ them ? ffontlemon, 
1 do not believe that the .stage ever 
yan yintrevi’^c tHe.jnrd 
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gradation which ought to subsist be¬ 
hind the scenes—till you can claim and 
do justice to the free exertions of the 
first poetic talents (if the country. 
Persons of taste will not come to sec 
bad plays, howevt-r well performed; 
and the mob will soon remit their at¬ 
tendance at your houses, which they 
will condemn as scenes of vulgar 
ainu-seinent, when once they have dis¬ 
covered tliat dioso cultivated iudivi- 
dualsare away, whose presence to you, 
from their weight in society, and their 
influence on public opinion, is reaU;t 
“ worth a whole theatre of others.” 

The f'nnt actors are then, by their 
present conduct, working the ruin of 
the stage; they are also working tl)e 
ruin of themselves ; I do not mean in 
a pecuniary way, but iis artists. It is 
no longer me play, but the actor, that 
the public are called to see ; which is 
the contrary of what ought to he the 
case. \Ye should have attainal the 
perfection of the dramatic ai t, if the 
perfonneis were totallyforgotten. Hie 
progress of the scene ^lould be attend¬ 
ed to, and nothing else; and this is al- 
w.iya the result of the finer acting. 
Barry drew down loud applause; 
Gm'rfck only tears. I have st en Mvi, 
Siddons go through the part, of Con¬ 
stance—of Isabella—of Belvidcra—of 
Mrs Beverly, almost without a single 
burst of applause—there have been 
nothing but tears and sobs to inter¬ 
rupt the silence, and if an atttnnpt at 
a less unequivocal expression of ap¬ 
plause was en terlaincd, the clamour wa'^ 
immedi/uely suppressed by an impa¬ 
tient and KtntuUancoxiH cry for silence, 
as if each individual among the audi- 
etKs was absorbed in the sorrows of 
the actress, and felt his feedings outra¬ 
ged by being reminded of the pre¬ 
sence of .the multitude among whom 
he sat... But this‘style of simple and 
natural acting has pas-sed away. The 
actor of forty pounds a night comes 
forth to astonjsh. lie is as a sort of 
' rhetoricaVIVIerry Andrew ; and all his 
excellence consists in the exhibition of 
a eertain-round of tricks. The au¬ 
dience, who are his conjuvated parti¬ 
sans, arejn t^e secret; they come to 
witness his exhibition as they would 
witne.ss tlie tight-ropcTwallcing of 
Madame Saechi, under the idea of its 
hving something that is quite prodi¬ 
gious. Every start—every rant—every 
whisiKSf is followed by rounds of ap¬ 
plause ; and by tb(>sr they estimate 
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Jiis ihorit!. Tlie mob are collected lo 
see an cnonuoiisly paid actor—who 
only acts for twelve nights, and their 
cA'pectatioiis must not bo disapp'um- 
ed. If they returnerl homo without 
lxa% iug been wonderfully astonishwl— 
without haviU" sornctliing extraoriii- 
uaiy and monstrous to relate, they 
would hegiu to suspect that the per¬ 
former (lid not deserve liis wages, 
'i'ho conKcqtience is, that Ali-ssrs 
't'outxg, Kean, and Macready—Mr 
Young, in a degree less than the 
other two—have introduced u manner' 
of acting more forced, b(;avy, exagfjera- 
ted, aitd tninetnral, titan perhaps ever 
<iisgrae(>d the stage fiincc England had 
a regular theatre to boast of.—X(jr is 
this all.—These stightly engagwneuts 
ii ive hot only corrn[!tcd their .style of 
acting; hut have rendered them had 
■actors in their own style. They (ioni 
play o*’ten enough to play well, 'i’hey 
do not tmpear to be at home on the 
stage, 'i'heir action is constrained and 
iheir voices less flexible. They have 
all that disagreeable stitToess about 
them which belongs to holiday uten¬ 
sils, to things that are too tine for 
daily u‘.i;. and havogroxvn maty in in¬ 
action. Wbatevd* their talents may 
thnneviy have been, it would bl* 
the: height of pnjudicc to .say that 
yem, Mr (,'harlrs Ifeinhle, arc not at 
present the lirst .actor of the day. 
T'hes', great pertpruu-rs, if ever ytmr 
mperiors, have retired into a dignified 
.Old limited range of mono-dramatic 
parts, and have allowed you to pass 
tliern. Jt is alwolutely neceasary. to 
play the main effective dnaracter with 
veal excellence, that a perfonner should 
be in the constant practice of his art, 
and were it not that the recollection Q f 
what, I presume, they once were 
capable of achieving, obtained resiKJct 
for their present exertions, I suspect 
we should all like the old stsqjers,— 
the really second actors,—Wallack, 
Cooper, Rennet, or oven Abbot him- 
self^ better than the soimdismt great 
actors in the parts which they have 
arrogated exclusively to themselves. 
To iny laind, these gentlemen actors 
have become very Tike gentlemen 
.actors indeed. 

As they are ruining the stage and 
fheiusclvcs, they ate also ruining you 
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as .Mjiidg(.is.—Tiu. evil of having 
what a!(H called St u-i is this. The 
p.nbJLe abstain from the tJicatres on the 
nights they do not shine. It dis- 
tiiqjiiishc's the two or three iiightH in 
the week on which these woiider.s of 
art are to be seen and heard, as the 
only nights on which it is desirable to 
go to the piay.—They thin your houses 
when they are absent; Do they fill 
them when they reltir.'i ? 

Now, geutleuu-n, the cure that I pio- 
pose is bliuply this.—Agree together to 
engage no AVurir—no actors that will 
not submit to a regular cRgagcmont.—■ 
If Messrs Kean, Ycuutr, audMacrcady, 
will luxt accept these vornifc, let them go 
to the couritry ; in ouc- tv.clve luontha 
they will becoiuplcul} IbrgoUen, and 
your present actors, cr new ones, will 
supply their pbicos in the.favour of the 
public. Tb.,y will siK>n bi; obliged to 
suoniit tbeiiiselves to yoiu coudiiiou.s. 
Very little W'ouldttujy m:d.'(» iu the pro¬ 
vinces, if they liud not the pati-oiiagc 
of your boards, and the advertisements 
of the J.ojidon Newspapers to reeom- 
ineud them to the country tuauager.s. 
—lle-csUiblish nicsi vigorously the old 
system of fining eci ry ponbi'mer wlio 
rejected .a pin.—And having wcured 
again, by ixiuttnl cou'^em, a system of 
sulxxvdinatlon beliiiut the scenes, write 
to the fir'Jt literary cbarnctcrs or the 
day to vcque.st their supjK'rt in the pro¬ 
duction of plays for your theatres. 
Partdiane tJjc cu specula¬ 

tion fis a publisher would do.—Have 
them pefformed as written, without 
xnuch exinmse of decoratiuu, dress¬ 
ing, and scene painting, but with the 
very best acting that you can bestow. 
—Let tlie plays exhibited at your 
theatres be the works of distinguished 
liUTary persons, and depend njion it, 
tile curiosity and the interest of the 
public will be again excited, and per¬ 
manently excited, towards your rc- 
presenbitions. The fir.st step towards 
this happy consummation is to bring 
your disorderly forces in to subjection ; 
and to allow of no actor’s being'too 
great for the labours you may choose 
to prescribe him. 

I remain, 

« Gentlcni(,n, 

‘ Yours very faithfully, 

vricis- 
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Tim£ was when haughty bigots ruled 
By laws that fiereo intolerance taught, 
And this poor, fetter’d world was school’d 
In falsehoods heathen knaves had wrote. 
When Plato, Cato,~niien like these, 
Whom e’en a god could hardly please 
In action and opinion 
Men dekd<^nd of whose dust the wind 
Had purged tlte earth, the human mind 
Held under dark dominion ; 

When scarce a “ liberal ” seed was sown, 
And **Meral" people were unknown. 

Ah, horrid time!—Perchance 'twas plain 
A different creed~-a clmnge of side, ' 
Would fill your empty purse, and'gain 
Places, and all that they provide. 
Perchance your seat in Parliament, 
your place, it's fees and all, sCem’d hent ^ 
On to another sliding ; ,; 

While nothing but your going 
To faith and dag you scorn''d before, 
Could warrant their abiding. 

And yet you could not change or swerve, 
Alas I to get, or to preserve. 

You ventured—^*sd«»th I the land became 
Convulsed .vvliat mockery, jests, and 
sneers !-— 

Scorn Hash’d upon yc maddening flame; 
The nation’s curse assail’d your ears, ' 
Apostate 1 Traitor!—every name 
That scatters friends and murders fame. 
Was on your forehead printed. 

The dirtiest pauper of the tribe,— 

The very felon fluug the gibe. 

And fierce derision squinted. 

You fell to where the branded fall. 
Disdain’d, suspected—shunn’d by all. 

Dire, awful time! Connstcncy 
Its votaries led to every ill; 

Yet none durst breathe—we will be hee, 
Or change from creed to creed at will,. 

Its victims midst the faggots blazed. 

They were upon the gtb^t raised, 

Upon the radc they perisli’d: 

Yet tortures only firmness gave ; ■ 

Their faith, when nearest to the grave, 
Was but more fondly ehe^h’d'; 

But spoW their parting ga^ arid sigh 
“ We foifhful lived—we fitful die.” 

*Tis past—^the dreadfal time is past; 
Thanks, Whigs! by you its ills are bar 
nish’d} 

The midnight which it round us cast, 
Before your dazzling «am has vani^'d.' 
Neiv lights have risen—the old are 
quench’d. 

And from oat souls at length are'wrench’d 


Opinions false and musty; 

Philosophers we scorn,—we find 
All moralists fools,—the halt and blind 
We change for leaders trusty. 

On, on, ye glorious Whigs!—proceed,— 
We follow wheresoe’er ye lead. 

Yp( ’tis the best of all new things— 

The sweet new things your tongues pro¬ 
claim, 

'That turn-coatismbright honour brings 
TImt faitlffulriess is damning shame. 

We feel its truth—we burn to change, 
From creed to creed we gaily range. 
Each day W'e take a new one, 

While novelty its sweets dispenses. 

And Whiggery’s praise euclumts the 
senses, 

Care we, which is the true one ? 
Consistency we hate, ’tis found 
The only thing to stain and wound. 

See RonmsoN, the Treasury’s lord. 

What precious incenseVound him blazes ? 
By Tories, Papists—Whigs adored; 

E’en Brougham,the man ofslander,praises. 
Hark! hark! What draws those deafen¬ 
ing'shouts. 

That burst alike from Ins and Outs, 

And make St Stephen’s tremble ? 

What has he done, what teat display’d. 
That has of Burke « driveller made. 

Or makes hJtn Pitt resemble ? 

Say, has he paid the debt—or said. 

The window tax must^not bo paid? 

Ah no, the man recants,—he flics 
To join the Papists’ motley host; 

This makcsUpe thundering plaudits ilse; 
‘Tis this that forms his wondrous boast. 
He pauses not till tmly Hoyts, 

And wise O’CioHN^tt, end their toil. 
And brihiant suhshine scatter. 

The Papal timnders greet his ear. 

And inighty Papal hosts appear. 

To dost tN church to batter. 

This renders; in the nation's eyes, 

His change more i^otiotts and more wise. 

On, Frederick, on,—nay, tarry not 
Between no two opinions halt; 

Return alone will give^ the blot; 

To pause will only be the fimlt. 

Of Wbiggish projects take thy fill. 

And .utter broiler Whlggism still; 

Sin lies but In repentimee. 

Appeal to 

Say ** liberal,'' till i^e word we see 
Some twice in every sentence. 

If Brougham malnttun it stolen thunder, 
Let Canning then cut up his blunder. 
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Hail, Camdkn, hail! mostman; 
Stand forth—tlvyalter’d creed display; 
Ah, fear notnuvr old Cobbctt’s ban. 

And cast no pension now away. 

Thy gilt of principle shall gain 
’What gift of pension sought in vain, 

Tlie love e’en of reformers. 

No longer Cobbett tortures—No, 

His praises on thy coronet glow; 

Hunt approbation murmurs. 

To utter plaudits all combine;— 

Wiio would not change for bliss like 
thine ? 

Hail, liaowNi.ow; wond’rous wight, all 
hail I 

I.ong didst thou toil in vain for fame; 
Thy llattle-speech was made to fait; 
*Twh 8 good, but Plunkett still d'ercame. 
Tliy liold display of Orange-ism, 

A'as! scarce yielded aught but schism, 
Save firing Plunkett's passion. 

'When on the Popish priesthood blazed 
Thy eloquence, none plaudits raised; 
This priesthood was the fashion. 

Well might a change of creed delight thee, 
So ill did faithfulness requite thee. 

Fierce Orangeman—the Pope’s ally; 
Boili in one moment art thou seen ; 
From pole to pole thy piniops fly, 

Tliey pause not—take no rest between. 
Adventurous 'twas to make no stay, 

To gaze around time at midw’ey. 

The country’s thoughts divining. 

Success the boldness has surpass’d, 

And on thy forehead is at last 
Its long-sought emblem sliining. 

Ah ! badst thou ^ved the state, 1 trow. 
Thou Jiadst not then been praised as now. 

Thine was an odd conversion still. 

It outraged all conversion’s laws ; 

'VVhat reason scorn’d, that did the will; 
Elfect ran counter unto causes 
Thy life in Ireland ^eut-.coold find 
But lies;—^thy eyes, tby cars—4Jjy mUidi 
Could bring but falsehoods round thee. 
JDoyle and O'ConneU's'eara mid eyes 
Thou nsest—lo! tiie vapour flies 
That did SO long confound titee. 

They eat their words to vomit light; 
Hieir contradicUons. set thee r^t. 

Proceed, twave mau, and pause not hero; 
Now for thy heretic bins atoue;., 

Some moulder’d saint’s ipreat toe revere. 
And kiss some mm^r’s dnkle-bpne. 

Use holy water, humbly make . 

Some pilgrimage, thy t^utch focsidee, 
And all its guilty mrors. 

O’Connell sbalUnatruct Uice well 
JDoyle sbali absolve thee, and repel 
All thy apostate terrors. 
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Men who can change as thou hast done. 
Must through all change's circle run. 

Hail, Bray’s immortal Vicah, htdll 
Enlighten’d man; much slander’d sage! 
When reason, truth, and light prevail. 
Thy virtues every heart engi^. 

All now thy matchless creed embrace ; 
All thy unerring footsteps trace; 

And yet 'tis monstrous shabby, 
llrat no one will the Commons move. 

To jdace—’twould sliow tiie people’s 
love— 

Thy statue in the Abbey.. 

Tins statue would in every street— 
Were justice done—our vision meet. 

What curse sits on thee, erring Puei., 

To make thee to thy tenets cling. 

When such seductions rtwnd thee steal; 
When changing would such worship 
bring? 

IVhy scorn s i bine eye those glorious suns, 
l» >yJe|pd O'Conneir? All, why shuns 
I'hine ear what Colfoett preaches ? 

Why dost tliou hate what turncoats say? 
Why pause when Brownlow shows the 
. way? 

Why coinlKkt Canning's speeches! 

Ah, foolisli roan, thy foult discover; 
Kecant—renounce thy creed—go over! 

What must 1 say, sage LmnvooL, 

To thee ? 1 love thee, thougii 1 doubt 
Still dost thou mean to play the fool,— 
A bigot in—still one go out ? 

Ko; hear tby faithful Canning plead, 
And just a little more concede; 

Be in his ranks enlisted. 

Co o’er, mount l^ral colours—close 
Thy long and bright career with those 
Tliou hast so long resisted. 

Care not though churchmen rail or laugh, 
ITie Whigs wilt write thy epitaph. 

Oh, Eldon ! that tby mighty mind 
Should be witlt tliine own loss delighted^ 
Oh! that thine eye should be stone-blind, 
Wiiere interest makes the fool keen* 
sighted! 

Why dost thon madly court abuse ? 

Why Whi^ry’s rancorous hatred chase, 
And not its admiration ? 

Why. dost tbcHU like a giiint stand, 

To crush Uie labecals of the land. 

To serve alone the nation ? 

Forsake Qie State, Urn Church, the 
’• .Ihrone; 

Be wise—think of thyself alone. 

Speak not of wisdom, fitnessstuff! 
Those to the shifting winds we throw; 
Of them the land has had enough. 

And all things must be liberal now. 


CW hiffhls. 
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Wbat iij iUUMn'td must not be 
Tbe test, just and tmerriug, sen, 

And use it without qimrrel; 

Eat ISbtral beef, drink liberal whie; 

Speak Hberai law, and gayly shine 
In /tAerulapparel. 

Illiberal AAd is out of season j 
Illiberal words are just not treason. 

Go o’er, and for the Papiste vote i 
Turn Liberal, nay, turn Papist-«>tbert 
Siall each ft^ktened, Ubi-ral tiiroat, 
Pronounce thee finit and best of men. 
Thou then in Jeffrey's page shalt shhie j— 
Whig printa wUl tall thee quite divlnh';— 
Brougham with thy friends will number. 
Care not what may be&ll the'realm. 

Ere change the land may overwhelm 
Thou in th^'tOmh may’st ^umbbr. 
Examples awmin; nay, speak thdw^rd,-~> 
Clumge->se]l thy conscience—4>e ador'd! 

Ah, why by Youk's illustrious 
Is England's bigot-Church priiil||h''d ? 
Why will ho brave the Whig's rebuke, . 
And idly spesfc'of GRonot: tHK 'FniKD? 
Why will he wander to the grave ' ■ '' 
Of this dead King for counsel,—la^'. 
With tears his lifeless ashes ? 

A different light our sky ilkmes $ 

All that HE taught the blaze con^mes, 
I'hat now upon uS dashes. 

Before our eyes new systems swim }-*• ■ 
We follow Bonaparte-—odt him.- 

What is an oath ?>t—shidl vows to God ^ 
Bind man?—shine the new lights in 
vain ? 

Shall conSOience form a <^ain—a rod. 
And not a thing th wU,for gain ? 
Law<4naleers’ laughter sits on both; 
Shall kings and people then be loath 
To add their laugiiter to it ? 

Swear as ydu pleo^ and any «ribe -:' 
Amidst the news-inventing'tribe, 
WiU,es you like, construe it; 

If this content ye notf resolve m ~ 

To seek the Pope, he^Wtii' absolve ye. 

When Parliament the C3mrch forsakeh— 
Stem freedom'sndtSe—to i^se another 
That bondsmen of its votai'i^On^ee, - 
Ah, Prince, tfayfooiiiA sCraM^ firndthcr. 
Who—who may githif rikd,1t|fee? 

A fetter'd King thy-tard^f'See j 
His Will's by statute hotn^ed. 

Be. riU-the Papist conqtreb, mute, 

. Then mount the throne» reign 
By none but slaves surtounde^.- 
No longer with thy interest trifle; 

This might the stoutest conscidnee stifle. 

Shall no one change bUt.j^oUticiahs, 
WJ(»eu none apostates now can be ? 


Lfgh'ls. 

Change—ehaiign all callings, ail condi¬ 
tions ; 

All things, as well as trade, are free. 

More Ubend views, Giikat Ckohug, ac¬ 
quire ; 

Forget all taught Thee by tliy Siar; 

His life, from l»efore'Thee. 

The Great Natolkov copy,—then 
Thou’lt lavish till enlightened men i 
All LiberaH will adore Thoe; 

Then Mackintosh will ebaunt thy praise. 
With all tlic “hirelings.” Jeffreypuya. 

Wliy, CHE!S(En’s Biswor, dost tlmu bring 
The people’s prayers before the Lords? 
Why dost thou scourge thesagelLordKing, 
Unto the uttsr loss of words ? 

Illiberal man! thy church betray; 

Fly to the Pope, and take, I pfay. 

Us-to the Itoly Father. 

■Whae may not powers like thine obtain 'f 
A Cardinul’s bat thou'ir surely gain ; 
Perchance the Popedoni rather. 

Ah, lead U8 to the liberal things, 

Thu Romleh Church around it dings. 

Hail, Britain’s beauteous daughters, hail' 
Who, wkkt the seraphs are, rcTCal; 

Shall fakiian Woo you now and fail ? 
Fj'ora rofp no lesson will ye steal ? 

The wR6hI|g blush—the melting eyes, 
Whose botii chainis and purities,— 

Lights love—scathes vicious feeling ; 
The lips wheftce virtue’s warhlings 
The soul, pure as the virg'm-snow. 

When from the cloud ’tis stealing: 

These Wlh our liberal hearts no longer, 
We must have 'charms more liberal--- 
singer.' 

> ' ■ 

and from you shake 
A principle wkh every flounce; 

New tenets with new rihhons take; 

And old ones with old gowns renounce. 

' Tiie faeath^ii^ your grandams taught, 
Forget..;-with empty ills 'tis fraught; 

I ffejd ’twill make uk bate ye. 

Seek aume one df the whool, 
To't^b" you ho'lkye sriii noay i^ie; 

Still jktiBte us aagcls rate ye. 

Fear net—sodh tltors no# a^und; 
*Tis-bf the olil school-itbp^ ate fiumd. 

, . ’i 'A 't 

I'll ebat^e mysefip^t^ go o’er; 
Wily should 1'fight agahtst the nation 'i 
' I’ll be your fOe, ye Whigsf'iio more; 
Cqme, Brougham, and give me “ educa- 
Hen.**' ‘ ''' 

Yet gentle be thy speech and toiu^, 

1 love not sound and fury much,' 

1 caimot Inutr rough fingers; 

My wrath a breath will sometimes move. 
And yet—tis natural—some smuli love 
Of old thiDgs dii me lingers. 
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if tlioii canst, and cJap my bock; 

1 cannot learn from scowl and tliwack. 

And shonldst thou deign to hear noy call, 
Give to no road invectives vent; 

Use far less powder, atnd more ball; 

Deal much in fact and argpm^^. 

Tlioa hast an ugly way of using 
IVIuch Billingsgate, and then abasing. 

All who may dare retort it. 

Now, if tbon ptay’st this trick on uie, 

I fear thou wilt thy pupil see 
Apt on thyself to sport it. 

And if tbon chance to strike,-1 trow, 

This pupil may return the blow- 

But bring net Thomas Paine at fii^t; 

Use science—^tcach tne by degrees; 

Begin with pleasant drink,—roy tbirsti 
At last, inay greatly love the Ices. 

And swear by vrhat binds Itberal men, 
Thatshoald thy lessons fail thee,—tben;r>~’ 

(Doubt on my spirit flashes)— 

Thou wilt nut bind me to a stake/ 

Pile round me faggots, light them,—make 
Me only bigot’s ttsbes. 

Thy speecb, made midst thy Scotiand-. 
glories, 

Seem’d e’en to wish to bicNfi git-Torit^, 

, ' t y 

Mark, Wbigs, t’ll change by liile elope,, 
I.ikc other menmy prti^ I’ll feel$ ■' 
ril have my hargnin lavfye^-drawn V 
I'il have you bound by etdmp and ^1. ' 
First ipine great patron,—nnext o seat ^ ■' 
Amoiigst' the Commons,—then ?tts meet 
And sanction’d well by reason,-*^ ■ *• 
You bind yourselves to make me leader,- 
When place we rea^, if no secediK, 
Before that blessed Season- 
Brougham,—all youc . heads, I dare en^. 

. 

Will then be quite worn out by age. 

Hence wittt tlie idle mofikery—hence I - 
Thy arrows, Wanton Sati?e,itep^d.—. - , 

Tteaven! in thy wmtb, no 
To make me ^hat the'turncoats are. 
Purge, tne, yea! pnr^ 'too ttuit^,, with 
ffrej— ■ ’■ - 

Keep from me all that demre j- 
I'rienda,wealtb,fanteiyaqk^d,spie)ra6ui>>' 
But lead me hot from i^e'to'^Slde,!/ 

As lib'ral xMfhlste^’S may'm’pvidO'i*^ =- 
As parties g)6n.piay tender j-j-iji ..- , . 
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As that, long sigh’d for, may bo gliti’d. 
Or that, endanger’d^ be detain’d. 

1 wander near Stunt Stephen’s door; 
What though its door is closed on me; 
What though upon its sacred floor 
1 in no party>ranks may be; 

Yet I can .there my party find; 

There on me par^ leaders bind 
The chain* m‘ee to be broken,— 

Ihere, spite of, faction’s triumphs,—spite 
Of all tile new-invented light. 

My party creed is spoken. 

Tlicre party-colours o’er ipe wave, 
Which charm, and make roe party’s slave. 

'D»e pigmies living, there, roy eyes 
Sec not,<^«4ay ear attends to none;— 
'Phe ^ant-dead around me rise ; 

Their cloqa^ce I hear alone. 
l-Jaii, spectral host! midst you no fool 
Attempts to give ns madman's rule 
Calls fat^hoods, truth and reason. 

1 see no^ild economists, 

- To rokdiy'enter ruin’s lists. 

And teach us lies and treason. 

No innovating, lawyers stand 
Amidst your proud and glorious band, 

j 

Ab, none midst you new systems spin 
From pt't the abstract-sleeper’s vision. 
None think consistency a sin, 

Oiir old things cover with derision. 

-Ye on our institutions (dwow 

- No fire-brands, that the frightful glow 
May duly liberalise them. 

If be onr boasts and blessings hoary; 
The more, not less, you in them glory, 
You still more highly prize them; 

You make tlie Liberal’s creed your jest; 
Yott scorn his slang, fus schemes,—his 
test. 

Immortal men ! ye point around 
Ye all your mighty-Works unfold; 

From them the W'ordsia thunder sound— 
*' If speech be vain, the proofs behold !" 

' X see—I hear—abjure each creed. 

But yours alone hear me plead;— 
Give, if.no.t wisdom, merit. 

If power, i may not have, give wiU;— 
Withhold your talents, let me stiU- 
"Your.patciQtisin.inbent. 

, StilLo’er roe let your coloura fly;— 
Your partyfbond^an let.me die! 

. H, H. H, 
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Lionel Lincoln. 

3. Popery, &c. Iw the Rev. Geo. Ctoly. . ' 

4. Lawyer* and L«||islatwiu '" 

i. Present Operadons and fatnre Prospects of At Mexican Mint Assod^tions. By 

Si W. Rawson. 

$. Letter to the Lord Chaneellor, on the Necessity and Fractieayiity of forming a 
Code of tlie Laws of England. By Cnifbon Uniadke. 

7. Arrowsmith’s Outnnes of the Wodd. 


A»ri7 is easy to say that a 

feelne and indecisive habit of mind is 
produoed by desultory and omnivo¬ 
rous reatling. I daiy ttie fact, al¬ 
though it is asserted, u I mistake not, 
in the pages of Waverley. The author 
is himself a direct contmiction to his 
own ossertion. Hour various and un¬ 
premeditated Ms reading must have 
been! It would be bard to persuade 
me that he b^n a regular mtd syste¬ 
matic course for his historical novels— 
that he laid dovm a fixed rule fbr 
reading himself Up to all Hiepu^1te<of 
life and learning which fill bt^iiified 
pages. Nor is be-the only instance 
I should quote to prove the vrant of 
truth in that remarki; slthougMt is so 
often made. Pliny,, aecor^ng to bis 
nephew, made a isaisihle ObaerVation 
(H) reading—that there is no book 
bad or so foolish as not to itumly 
something worth recollecting. Pope 
read cverydiing. M0ton spent his 
youth in j^ring over romances, and 
nis poetry, zemote av bis subje^s 
are nom the gests u^lch fill the pages 
of these composifiotta, is thoroughly 
instinet with their Spirit j even in beU 
he fin^ a etMor to bring in Charle¬ 
magne and aQ his peerage fighfii^ in 
Fontarubia, ’ against the forces sent 
fiom Biserta upon Afric's sberCK In 
the temptation of etir Saviour, We are 
presented whh ^icat), and Galle- 
phrone, and AngHuca the fair. Nay, 
when diselaiihif^ the fhemes of his 
early favouritii as fiivoloiis, he does 
it in Aeiribwn tsUs of 

impreMes- quaint—trid Wp- 
ptngs, gorgeous knhm tf tilt imd 
tournament, &0. IWburtOn 
every thing, fium ihO: fatheM''ef the 
church to the last pain{dfiot by eld 
J^nnis. I could* easily Enlarge' Stay 
but I need no^ as wfaiid I want 
^lli^aay is done already.: X 'onhr wlihed 
^'defend my own t^tfee ot reo^ng 
Whatever coirnes bememe.' It It plea». 


sant fbr little people to lurk behind 
great names—to defend omr own pro- 

S ensities, by proving them in some 
egree analogous to the powerful 
minds of the world. 

Hobbes—I am looking at an old en¬ 
graving of him this moment, prefixed 
to the third edition of his Thucydides, 
(17^). It is no great effort of art— 

' but it is well enough executed to 
let us see the powerfolly expanded 
brow—ttie • thoughtful corrugation 
.above his well-developed nose, the 
dertaet, brow-sbadowed, fierce eyes, 
and the firmly feompressed lips of that 
remsukaHe tninker—Hobbes, I say, 
was in the haWt of observing that he 
never read books, *^lest," as he said, 
‘^.tttOy should'make me as foolish as 
those Who do.” It was the saying of 
8 man strong and fbariess in the re¬ 
sources of his own mind. Yet What it 
was, even in him, but an exaggeration, 
is evident. He who translated Thu- 
cydidw in youth, who did Homer 
into Varae—I canUbt afford a 'more 
cum^mepitary phrase, though I ovm 
X like, to l^ead^his Homer—a{l» he was 
ebhty—the friend of all the remark- 
iwe men of ^haps our most remark¬ 
able oouttWy, from Lord Bacon to 
Dryden^he Jdui^y duutapion in a 
thousand t^ttrovendes, whose steel 
cap, as Wta^urton truly said, was the 
oi^jt fS> be "tHnndi^ dn by every 
yot^'polemie who wished to try his 
pov^if8r--«bnk'^have been, from the 
-fteOessttv of the case, from the variety 
of the ol^ects Which attracted his at- 
ttaittoh^ A niobt variotls t^er. So 


Btttre^y^ U too much of afiou- 
rish of There It no need 

of seekit^ theft Dtiht^arm eentium 
of litj^atuiO'^ht nnbpherii^ £e ]^irit 
of Plklio, w other . mii^ly pMo- 

sopher, to ac^t me, R. J, rittfug 

S lietly in Lincoln's Inn, of deVotiring 
1 itwt: I can get—of reading as deep- 
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ly as my language and talents will superior to the. real Roman writers of 
I^nnitme~-and of reading as nonsen- the silver and brazen ages, iimong 
aically as ray disiKJsitiou bids. There these will be found the raw materials 
is, however, a sort of chtonoli>gical of our present modes of thoo^it, so> 
difference in these studies. To read ciety, manners, politics, to -an extent 
deeply I must go back—to rnd lightly scarcely credible by those who have 
1 may read the productions of my con- not examined them. As for criticism, 
temporaries. The day of folio ia gone our reviews, and all that series of 
—even of quarto, except in the case works, are hut rifacckmenti of vriiat 
of first editions of books for which a was said by Scaliger, Muretus, Lip- 
feverish excitement exists,—and even sius, &c. The Greek and liStin wn- 


in their case the quarto is but an ae~ 
ant courier fora duodecimo, the natural 
ahape composition. Look at 

Medwin. ' 

I am sick of periodicals* They 
squabble too much for me. I wonder 
that their conductors do not see that 
the public in general do not care three 
straws about their q^uarrels^ I have 
*ust read one periodical, now tolera¬ 
bly free fVom.tnis nuisance, the Clas¬ 
sical Journal—^yet 1 remember the 
day when even it was foaming at -die 
mouth against the Museum Criticum, 
and showing its teeth against'Bloom¬ 
field. But, after alU« the quarrels of 
the Viri C/omrimi are pleasant, to 
the initiated. It is quite comical to 
see the anger, the wit, it is, fact, 
that there -were few wittier men than 
those whom the vtdgmr vmee puts 
down as vujrd-hunters and verb:^ cri¬ 
tics,]!] the research, the reading wasfod 
on refuting the erroneous opinion of 
another Vir efuditissimus, sed in 
bde re parum iloctus,” conoeming the 
force of a paulopostfutumm—the pro¬ 
per construction qf At foot for a 

Dochmiach, &e.. What remains of it 
now is but a weapon-riiawing« The 
combats of the Scioppii, &c. ,wcrc gla¬ 
diatorial battles without quarter. Po¬ 
liteness is at present ri^e order .of the 
day, even in this bear-garden, of litera¬ 
ture. ' 

1 suppose fhe Classical Journal must 
have but a limited sale.. It .evidently 
does not make much headway in the li¬ 
terature of the country, am^et it is fim 
from befog Ul execut^. Th^ iqteping 
article of^^e No. 61,foof aeUsswhi^h 
could be rendered very attractive. It 
is a view of the Rpistlcs.bf Pbilefoliris, 
a Latin writer, born in 1398, onad^ 
in H80. There were some remarkable 
men among these ,modem Larin wri¬ 
ters, and their m^ite are pretty well 
appreciated in this ^pcr. Even in 
point of Latin style, there wcre.sbmf 
great writers among them, fome 1m 


tera were, in their days, new books, 
and Seated accordingly. It is quite 
amusing to see Scaliger entriug Up 
Homer, as Jeffirey would Wordsworth, 
—ay, and pretty much in the same 
sensible style. .When we contrast them 
with thdr contemporaries who mn- 
ployed the vernacular languages, we 
ieel as if we were going from the com¬ 
pany of civilized men to barbarians. 
Philelphns, however, is not a favour- 
elde specimen. He was a good, easy, 
el^ant-mfodai man, of no pith or 
energy ; and the journalist does not 
tqipear to have made the best selection 
posrible rirom his Epistles. The next 
he chooses, I hope, will be more pi¬ 
quant. The centre piece of all these 
men are the Scaligers. A life of these 
great men (for, in spite of all their 
vanity they were great men") would 
be a gift to our literature. It would 
take no ordinary scholar, however, to 
do it properly. As 1 am wishing for 
literary biographies, I may as well 
wish that some one would writ# a life 
of a leading schoolman—aay Thomas 
Aquinas.—They formed a carious 
chapter in the history of HumauMind. 

If I knew Va^y, I should certain¬ 
ly expostatate with him for allowing 
Taylor the Platcmist to write in his 
journal. The man is an ass, in the first 
place ; secondly, .he knows nothfog of 
the reli^on of which ha is so great a 
fopl as to profess himself a votary. And, 
tfoirdly, ne knows* lete than nothing 
at the language about wlUch he is cmi- 
tinually writing. 1 think I remem¬ 
ber setapg it proved somewhere* that 
he did not even know a line C!f,,Ho- 
men^ Aqd juri think of the fo^^ng 
,trash befog given us as' an Sde^uate 
fopresent^n of Platonic |foguage 
masoning. "Let Providence not 
';hsye a, subristence, again there will 
'te^W to itse^. with (tee^the 

^imperfect, the imprahfic, the foemcfp- 
eious, a .subsirience for itaetf bfon^. 
There will not fidlow, the undsvying, 


* Our corrwpondent ought to have known that it was in this Magazine. 
VoL. XVII. 5 C 
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,the transceB(4aB^„f^, the s^c^pt, 
the assiduoas. ^31 Pna 

not ibllpw the unsolicitous tod tlw 
unflitotr)^! P Wlut idioc^^i 

The rempipin^ papers in tins Katn" 
hw axe tolerable. What long-lived 
dogs its cQntcibdtOFS are! Here we 
have an Inquiry intoVereificaUon, &c. 
No. 4^^ coutinved frpra No. XXVI. 
thirtif’^ve wimbexs, that is nine years 
back. ITids ip taking Horace’s advice 
with a vengeance.— Nomnjque prenfo- 
tur <n,ann«?»..-. Another refers to this 
paper in No. XXlLj ten years off. 
These are most ant^luvian maga- 
zincrsl 

1 -cannot approve of the translation 
of Milton's exordium. 

''Avifhf vw!f 

is not what Milton meansyforhe does 
not sing the disobedience of the,^»t 
man (qa4 first) but the first disobe> 
dience of man. Had Adam been sin¬ 
less, and the crime committed by C^n, 
it would equally have been l^ton^s 
theme. 


“.And diicfly tbou» O spirit,” 
is sadly amplided into 

Tlt$u/A» Sf^rh famtto'iy. 

But ifcis eead*^! not, however, Ho- 
tnmin verse; nor even Homer’s kn- 
gna^. (sS'*. gr, av* x • y o * «•) for 
wows <nr pwtee.) 

Mihon, to the whole, is qnccrly 
treated in Uiia Number of the Classical 
Journal; for another contributor, who 
is a pleasant writer, (and dmdedly a 
little, but agreeably, iusane^y i^s out 
that Paradise Lost is a iff the 

Egyptian mytderies,ana^wini^ow con¬ 
nected with the pyramids; (n. 17G.) 

- There is a bit of Chinese here firom 
Mens 7'seu- A whim lus seized me to 
translate it. By referring to Julien’s 
lithograph, 1 Copy the original cha- 
racteTs.T I must premise that Wang, 
or Ouang, was a Chinese king. 

“ Quang Ual ling yeou 
, .Yeott lou yeou fo, 

Veoit lull tclio tcho 
Pe nia ho ho. 


While standing in tfie sacred court, Wwig cast his eyes around, 
TVhero harts and foes, in.calm repose. Iky restog ori the ground, 
And sleek was evety glossy coat of every hart and roe. 

And overbwd'the white stoflt spread h» phdons bright as show. ' 


It is, I think, a pretty piettoe, 
enough., 

ikfay l*<.—-I have been looking over 
ihe l^t believe^ novel of the 
Transatlantic imitator ef the author 
of Waverley, Lionel Lincoln. 

In getierd 1 may remark, that 
America does uoit yei^ afford materials 
for a striking hisii^^l novel.. -The 
only ..great event which the States 
have been engaged in, is the War fff 
the Beyoluiion of 177d,and, however 
important inalnstoiscalpointof'view, 
it wants senne of the gnmd elements 
of romance. It^ is, ia the first place, 
too near our own .times. Even Au¬ 
thor of Waverleycatano great figurem 
the days of Geoigo the III. . Some of 
the actors in kare alive, mostof titom > 
are remembered by men of^e pre¬ 
sent geueiEation. We iherel^e can¬ 
not tiuce the liberties.'^ll^ their oho- 
meters m>d exploits, vvlM^ we fed no 
scruple in doing witilf^hacoea .<ff itiere 
^stant date. Few' care, whether the 
piettuseOfClaverhqme, in QU Mortati- 
is correct pr not tmnute 


'mrts, for few.have any opportunity of 
knowing anything about iifc~and any 
knowledge on the suhiect must neces> 
sarily be urawn firom books. The con¬ 
trary h«dda with respect to Cornwallis 
to Washington.. W^e cannot make these 
mjan do ajpything contrary to what we 
aB kttow^ -The .^nnual Register, or 
ihe. .Kewaiti;^, is a sad spoiler of 
•^cy, and wiBmot allow us to soften 
to itrengthew any lieart for ,the sake 
of poetUiing. \In tonsequenc^ as here 
in to®* nnyel Of Lionel Lincoln, the 
agents in the book must be men of 
no name, men fictitious^, and in that 
too we toe reminded that history is 
'Fhis of course ia a con- 
sidertolu.,drawback on the beauty and 
power of rtpiftoto.. 

Again; toe jj^tical Wts are scarce¬ 
ly subsidy yto. Jfobody tores about 
toe Pretender, and. thereftoe there is 
. no danger of hurting anjf man’s politi¬ 
cal views by dtoicting hj^ or his cause 
in aiiy.coloursj finvototoie or unfavour- 
alde. But in. toe case of toe Ameri¬ 
can Wto;r I* to be expected that 


W WchnfbrW'natel^toivB no Cbincse blocks. We tiippose oar correspondent’s ver- 
tombtehe words will do.—Bn. ' . 
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th6 Americans can iraiitei calmfy on 
the political events the day» We 
do not want them to be tame on a 
subject so interesting; to their coun¬ 
try ; but it makes it‘ itUpOSsible for 
them to write impartial characters of 
the opposite side. Mr Cooper, we own, 
is very fair—nay, very complimentary 
—but he would be blind Who did not 
see of wbat country the author of 
Lionel Lincoln was, before reading 
twenty pages'. Not- should we com- 
pltdn of these political biases, but 
that they are perpetually liable to lead 
the writer into discussions'on things 
no doubt important in the contest, and 
consecutive by association of ideas in 
Ametician'minds; but which'the read¬ 
ing public otit of America regard with 
perfect indifference. 

lliis leads me to our third reason 
for thinking the AnlcTicau war unfit¬ 
ted for romance. It wasj no doxibt, a 
great political Straggle, the consequen¬ 
ces of which will endure ^yhile the 
world lasts, but it wat undertaken for* 
olQccts almost unmanageable in, the 
Iiands of a novelist. JN"o art (W^dihe 
late facetious Eaton Stannard fimirett, 
the author of the Heroine,. All the - 

Icnts, &c0 can make a coeknd hat har-' 
moniKc wnh. bUrror. So, say L, bo art 
can make stamp-^cteor-test-dutlesivo^ 
mantic. It is eveii hard enbuglf to 
bring in acte'of iParliament, decrees’of 
Congas, tesoiuUons of, States—Wnd 
the dii&cuUy is increasedWfhen theml- 
litary actions are so.^r^isl, and even 
paltry, as the military affaitS of-the 
American war werej ^helt^the theme, 
after all, is hshre no kings 

or noblee befotO' ttsi ’'Wo eyihpathise 
not tvlth the-fbll of houses, of axe 

not calledUon to 'ntbmm''oy«^ thd^;de<W^ 
dence of the last ofth illu^otut diWei 
The attempt made afit'in Lionel 
coin is a mlurci tibr S^ the' ibealilies 
consecrated' by arty :^t!ooltecdbtos, <w 
connected with imy^wrstit^tar A« 
American ghost would appal 

the n^es at H b^rdhigWif^i^^m»s. 
These are v^y gMm thinp 
Utical, but'lore defects ^'the'ro'iobtUt- 
tic world. The .Weilshhw^r Reidew- 
ers may catl'Wilhbdr^''; hnff; casff<^ 
stronghold's^of' tymuny hn'd' su^'sti- 
tion as long as they pWdb, but they 
are sorely mistaken if they, think they 
will bring novel-wrin^ or-ttovi^-Tead-' 
ers to beiiene in ^ir'creed; . '', 
Sueb is s hasty glance at the ihbte- - 
rent difficulty Of wriUng an American 
novel on tms Waverl^ plan. The 


States possesB materiab out of Whlcli 
m build fictions of a dffihrent 'Mmd, 
The wars, Eves, and iutri^es of tfete 
first settlers With titeir red ue^bouns, 
would, for instance, afibrd copious 
materials. The primitive Indian hunt¬ 
er, irt' ^ntact die formal Quaker, 
would'be a fine contrast. A pictib* 
resque writer would revel in the glo¬ 
rious scenery of die yet unsubdued 
woods, and the bays, rivers, andhead>^ 
lands, *^8(111 beautiful, though art hs» 
dpiie wbat it can to diminish their 
bWiuty. We do notpemetnber that this 
has ever been adequately done. Phi¬ 
lip of Pokannoket, by Washington Ir^. 
ving, ik not* wmrtii much, nor has Ir¬ 
ving the power to do a first class rio- 
vd, L do not tliink that Mr Cooper 
'wonld succeed in this department, but 
I hope that'^some American'will be 
found to take the hint^whicti’I have 
th.us thrown out. 

Xet us, fapWever, come from the 
consideration of American novels in 
gdi^ah to this before us in particular. 
lt.is an agreeable bopk, written in a 
pleasant style, -With' a light sketchy 
nu^ner. The novel part of the story 
,1s puzaled, and not very clever* There 
' is an attempt at a sort of Davie Gd- 
latly, in the person of an idiot of the 
name of Job Pray, which cannot be 
c<mtmended, after remembering its 
oiiginaL Ah ^ting, drinking, good- 
heartod> good-Kumourcd English offi-- 
cer, is pretty wdl donc<^but after 
Dalgetty be 'is not wanted. One great 
absurdity pes^vsdes the book. A mart 
etcap'sd from an Englwli madhouse, 
is, In fiket, the hero—manages the 
ptivate meetings of the'discontented . 
colonists—4ie toksa a great share in 
the military actions of-Lexington and- 
Bunker's Hill—be ];:^8es in and CfUt 
'lit the beleaguered city of Botiuu, as 
eatily as fairies are said to get through 
key-holes—is present in the councus' 
'of 'the'millt^ officers-oppOwd to the 
oolouists, and iu'the very inmeettnys- 
.teries of their antagonists. Now this 
is ^li^ jrevdting, critkally speakiog, 
Mike impTotxsbletha|i| a ghost.' 

* Let' the turn to sometiiing bdter. 
*|%o Whde account of the l»ttie of 
Bunh^s, er rathaf’ Breetfs Hill, is 
ca^tdly 'do'ne. Theiro are some sketch¬ 
es of country American mamters too, 
■so well; (utocutfid, that I -could .'wish 
the mme-kind^ and ou^the 
same k^; »1 alhkde to the littie qti- 
sotteof the old man, who drives Lionel 
and his wife on the cart, and that of 
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the woman, who^e sons were named 
after Ae old Kihg. There is a new¬ 
ness alxntt thett, which, to me at least, 
is tary agreeable. One part, in which 
General Lee fs introduced, I know 
from the relation of various persona 
who were acquainted with that lingu¬ 
lar, but good-for-nothing cbMwiTer, 
is very wdl written. The story about 
his fondling his dogs, and his occa¬ 
sionally attempting to shoot them, is a 
fact; he might hpe added, but I- sup¬ 
pose he recoiled from committing tne 
impiety, the names which Lee had 
given these animals. With a. con¬ 
temptible, but yet terrible blasphemy, 
the most sacred names were those 
which he had chosen, and the eftect 
was partly ludicrous, partly distress¬ 
ing. On the whole, , Lionel ILincoln is 
is a ple.isant and graphic novel. It is, 

I perceive, translate<l, into French— 
very poorly, I understaiid—as badly, 

I suppose, as the Waverley novels;; 
it could not be worse. I remember, 
among other specimens of the French 
transhitors' acquaintance with, our . 
tongue, that one of themrenderM the 
verse of Bessy Bell and Mery Gbcay, 
(qtt0te<1 in the Pirate)—, 

They built a' liouse <bj yonder brae^, 
tAeek'd Jt oW tvi* jiA9UK8f‘ 
into ** Elies ^ sont haties un msiaon 
sur la collinc, ei elles en out ehaae 
i-ES iMraonENS.”—“ L’horaroe verd 
et teanqtiillo," for ** the green man 
and still," is nothing to this. 

May 8M. Here's a spread of pam- 
hlets. Are tbese'ciw^rifions read ? 
und^tand thal^ ihay succeed but 
aboul one in five hundr^. Bookael^. 
lers, of course, ;piay nothing for ,^ 0 . 
copwight; atfdi in many cases, tbs 
authfNr has the,, glory'of propt^ting 
(or rat^ of thiaking he i^pagates) 
his opinions au -Nmt de ^r«r.'>.The 
Pamphleteer is a sort of hospital, into 
whidi the most tha^vlng patients are, 
taken, the incurables bcu^ left to pev 
rish in the open air. . ,f ' 

The only use they serve, 1 ant told, 
is to distribute among a jtartieiilar 
body-say—-the ;Hous 0 , 4 ^,^nunm) 8 ,. 
wh^ a question is to bedi^ri^ in that 
body. The gnUibilito of nianldnd is. 
magnideent. it is a foct, &at an ho^ 
nourableM.PiWillswaQ^owthedictaofa 
pamphkt-^adopfe it«^WQrds->^beHei% in 

Its reasonings—-always 
Ite has a preconceived Ww on the other,, 
side—while he wbul^ Set no volute on 
the same statements, written,by the 
tame person, and tor the same pur¬ 


pose, in a newspaper. Even a maga¬ 
zine or review will not, I understand, 
carry so much weight witiii the majo¬ 
rity of the eminent statesmen whom 
we meet on committees. Huskisson 
said a pretty fair thing the other day 
to a gentleman (no matter who), that 
stifly maintained some point in argu¬ 
ment against him, and wound up his. 
ratiocination, by saying, in a voice of 
authorite,—Why, sir, I assure you, I 
read it tnis very morning in a pamphlet 
on the subject."—** If that be all," 
said Huskisson,*' I have theadvatttage 
over you for I read the same nonsense 
in a quarto twenty years ago,! and yet 
it is not a bit the truer." 

Some of these before me-are deci¬ 
dedly clever., Croly's pamphlet on Po¬ 
pery’, though rather fierce, is eloquent, 
as Croly indeed always is, when he 
pleases, and occasionally witty. Tlie 
account of the arrival and conduct of 
the Irish Eohian. Catholic deputation 
in London is admirable. In truth, 
that was about the most laughable of 
all the deputatioha .that ever invaded 
us.'Fhey came full of the idea that 
they,should be lions of the first mag- 
. nitude>.^and were very much amaeed 
...to 'Itod.themselyes (tonsideml as quad- 
rup^s of a-different stofhmiu society. 
In some magazine., of this month—I 
forget winch—^t^re is an account of 
thejur progress, in .«which this feeling 
is most prominmulji! exposed in all its 
soreness. V The writer, (who, 1 sup¬ 
pose^ is ^idls,) isfiUed with profound, 
adiQiratbm at. tbd - quiaquis society, 
BrQagmni,>aBd other lawyer-peopl«,< 
in^ which he, evidently for the. first 
rime, had been introduced, but casts, 
neverthdeas, many a ftirtive gknee of 
longing aspirarioH after what, in his 
own eoubtry, h 0 wouHcall ** thh'qua- 
lity^'* who most mercilessly took no 
notvee whatever,of these wailing pa- 
riimtoi The poor eld Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, of hourse, ftom a community of 
' cr^jwaeobligetl to tolerate them, and 
I,ord Holland, as patriarch of Whig- 
,g0ry,!equHril)r, fd cohrse, was.cfflmpcl- 
^.ted to admit fhem^-with h suppressed 
igcoau, inaido tW^anrique brick-work 
of bk Kensington residence, tlicre to 
aff«^ ntoiter of laughter to the metro- 
poBtan servants by their ^vuicial 
gaucheries at table. As for their high¬ 
er dr^ms of disrinction, their hopes 
that they were coming h<n;e to enact 
the ‘part of Franklin and the Ameri- 
. cans of the daya<of )^rd North, they 
met with t? still ruder dissipation, and 
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in utter despair they were compelled' Two pamphlets on the ihiidiagjciio*i;, 
to throw themselves, ki one direction, jeeta arc lying before me. One w 
under Cobbett, and in anoth^ undw that young g^tteman who jhte so 
li^nt. All this, I owHj does not at all agreeably cut up the absurd arucle.on 
affect the great natidntd question with tliat subject in the Quarterly (written, 
which they have connected tbetuselvcs proh pu<hr, by Barrhw I) There hi 
—their being ridiculons or imprudent an immcifsity of cleverness in his 
should merely be visited, as It hasLawyers and Lemidators." '^'He 
been, on their own heads. ' knochs to pieces Hobhouse's nonsen-* 

I wish Croly, in his ^pamphlet, sical statements in the House of Com- 
would not call these* people Papists, mens admirably. Is it not a strange 
I admit the force of his argument as thing that any gentleman, tind he a 
to the absurdity of their claim to the genmman who has written quartos, 
title of Catholics, in tlie sense in which to boot, as dhick as dhis here ^ee$e, 
they wish it to be understood; hut as should get up in the House and make 
their sense is not the sense of the a mistake of 26 degrees of latitude in 
English language, 1 do not think we a statement upon which he founded 
are called upon to adopt it, I call the all his reasoning ? It is really too bad. 
followers of John Wesley Metliodists, As for the mines themselves, there Is 
though I do not acknowledge that every reason to think that they will he 
their church or discipline has more good speculations. We have done, in 
method in it than my own—-I do not six months, more for the Mexican 
scruple to address the Calvinistic por- mines, than tbd Spaniards did for 
lion of our own church by the title of three centuries, in finding eoal, quick- 
Evangelical, though I bow not to siWer^ &c, I cannot say that 1 think 
their arrogation of ^pa'ior gospel the young author’s style has impro- 
purity-*-and so on. What is the mean- ved. He has grown insolent worn 
ing of Whig and Ttwry ? Something success, and flippant with it. His 
ridiculous—and yet the fwo great par- remarks, for instonce, on ^hc Lord 
ties of the state voiuntarUy am>pt them; Chancellor, are very shallow, and ge- 
A name, in fact, soon loses nerally very absurd, 

its convettiioml meaning. X' km no Sir W^’llnam Jlawson (like Sir W. 
more bound to acknowledge the urti- Adams) is the author of the other 
versatity of the Church of KotUe, pamphlet on the mining concern. 1 
when I' call its votaries RomahCa- ’ oa' not think he possesses the lucidus 
tholics, than one of their, controva:-;- ordo in so great a degree, but he has 
sialists is hound to consider the doc- " gathered an immensity of facts. He 
trines of Luther a refarmatim, when sets the immense value of the South 
he calls the Protestant churches re- American llepnblics to our commerce, 
formed. It strikes me, thal^it Would power, and general interests, in a very 
be fairer to call every party by the striking point of view. I shall extract 
name which it acknowledges. .Ifou one of his many tables, 
will lose nothing by it in argument. 

An Account ^ the Value of the ExporU from Great BrUain to South Atnerkaj 
in each of the three yearSt ending 5ih Jnnyury, 1826. 


• 

Vohie of E:q)orts from Great Britain to South Aiiierica, 
(including Mexieu and Brasil.) 

* 

Yw»r« 
eiuUog 
dth Jan. 

British and'Irish 
FrodUee and. 

• Manufactures. ’ 

. .Foreign'tmd 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 

Total Exports. 

1823 

' £. s . 'd. 

3,166,071 11 7 

Se //• 

l«2a,38t 12 S 

£..' - s. d. 
3,288,456 4 0 

1824 

4,218,890 6 2 

. 153,666 2 1 

4,373,556 fi 3 

1825 

3,583,434 18 T 

301,688 8 3 

5,865,323 6 10 
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By this we i^fbat llie South Ajme- 
ricau coj(nmeece.has goueon progress* 
ing at, of 39—43-rA8i for 

^se three yev^ the only years^ that 
it cm he 8ai4 to have ireety existed. 
It would not amaze me if the ratio 
proceeded^ and thnt it idiould be seven 
mUlions and a half next year. 'X hey 
talk, to be sure, of a ^ut just now,, 
but I doubt whether it 4 ^ bh to a 
great extept. I agree with Sir W. 
m trusting that there will be a still 
greater held Q|iening ev^ 8uect;s^ye 

2 ear, apA agree also in his vkwa when 
e telia us, 

•• No one can be ignoettnt of the fiieti 
that from our fiadonal power and influ* 
enee, consequent upon our peflitieui in* 
atitutions, as well as from the extent and 
superiority of our commerce and 01 ^ 0 ,^ 
factores, that a fp’cat degree of jearouis^ 
is felt towards Great Btitaio by her Con* 
tinental neighbours; and it k as little to 
be doubted^ that the Holy Alliuice ^ 
testates would readily aVajt tbemselv^ 
of any fovoureble opportonity o^pe’ra]^ 
nently'lessening our pMiticM it^tteneit 
and commeitsal prosperity. Buohapmte, 
upon whose system.<^ commerchd poliey 
towards os the Condnental powers^ ace 
now acting lied nearly succeeded in bis 
attempt to eIRset thii^ but his ambition 
d^eat^ his gc»id effort, imd aapdst the 
general wmh of his fortunes, hubintself 
fell a Vlctinr. Still, however, Buonapa^e 
demonstrated the practieabiUtyb/ uniting 
a very large proportion of the civiflsed 
world against our manoiacturing into, 
rests, which hadwcU nigh driven our ma* 
nufitflturing populatiou into a state of re* 
b^Uoii. How important, then, .ht it' to 
our vetypoHtit^ existence, as well as to 
the interest weaker powers 4£ Bn* 
rope, that GtWt Britain should be placed 
in future bey^d'the reach of such a po- 
fiti(»d'combin^iOn; and, standing secure 
in her independence and power, be ena* 
bled to pursue the honest diptat^ of her 
own natural polh^t without bsing fottCi^ 
ed or divert^ from it, either by conti¬ 
nental engagements, foreign to n^r best 
interests, or by the inabibiy duly to as. 
sort and maiatain those soo,od Qifodms of 
international law, whadk c^not be kn. 
pugned by any principle of reason or jns* 
tke, find can tlierefore be only success.^ 
folly combated at'the poiot of the b(^. 
oner. Ibe indepen^etusohod prosperity 
of the' new world places Oraot Britain in 
this enviabte state; for, .happily protected 
by our iusuiar situationfrom invasion, and 
possessing, as we shall dO, the command 
of the vast commerce wblcb the New 
States will afford, in addition *•' what our 


continental neighbours (lot them do their 
worst) cannot deprive us o4 We tdiall be, 
to, all intents qnd purposes, free and in. 
depepdent of contmcntol politics, conti. 
nenkl dictation, or continental interfe. 
renee of uny^ltind, • Being thus situated, 
let us look at the political power and in. 
fluence whiefa 'tbis comioercial indepen* 
dence'of Burope will afford us. We have 
alrea^ piroved oqr capability of prevent¬ 
ing {^proper itatejtference and hostile col. 
IMon between tbe continental powers 
and the New States of America. ■ By as- 
si^lng these states, in cariy eliciting their 
vast rtotural wealth and resources, we not 
only, as I have shown, proportionally be¬ 
nefit ourselves, hut we also thereby esta¬ 
blish a salutary balance of power between 
tirem and. the united States; and this ba- 
lance estabUslied, ic is obvious, tliat the 
influence of Great Britain, thrown into 
either scale, will make it preponderate; 
wh^ influence, when similarly exerted, 
it can scarcely Ire doubted, would pro¬ 
duce similar.^ eflbets in any dissensions 
which may hereafter arise among the 
continental powers of Burope. 

“ Hence wJb have before us the proud 
imd gratlTying prospect,, to every right- 
minded. English c^n, of Great Britain’s 
estaXdUhing bet'self the g/" A’li- 

Ijam, fhe Balance (/“ JPower in her 

dum Aatufs; add fortunately for the inte. 
vests of Insanity and freedom that it 
should be So, because it cannot be denied 
that there hatiirolly exists in the comi¬ 
cs of this country, a higii-minded sense 
C^...honh^ ^nd moraf integrity, vrbtch i.s 
Pot to be fodndelsewhere; while, as Eng. 
Ikhmetb it is idipossible that W'e can ever, 
ik'odP hearty wish to see others deprived 
of those m^sings of freedom of thought 
and action Whirir we so dearly value our- 
sdves, and which, we all feeh have so 
tnucir.eondeeed to make us what we are 
in ofpatioits.^’- 

^'With t<@apect to our interference 
witH 4)0 ci'-ddvmt Spanish colonies, 
is one ai^uinent 1 do not re- 
raptnhi^ to have seen urged. The 
V’rtmch ultm^royaliat ppers accuse 
. ut, wh%,^ve quelled the jacobins, of 
ja^lnilm, an^'^know not what else, 
-In consefj^ndk of our acknowledg¬ 
ment of thkoxifttoncepf powers whicli 
were dmf^o independan t, and as rmteh 
out of (he dominioii of Spam as the 
kingdom of .the Ntkherlands. Now 
this has always struck me to be the 
very quli>td»ence of impudence. The 
Bourbons deprived us of our colonies 
in iNorth:Ameri^, \>f direct ihietfer- 
enee; and, , by my word, I don’t see 
why wc are tolnoonvenience ourselves 
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to bring back iheirt^ which we have Madras, and l^mbay, inateiid^(^ ^iape 
not inhered, directly or indirectly, |[;eRcnd <me, in evetythi^'fl 


to aid in their insurrection 
1 see among my ]^]^ers a pam|)hlet 
on the necessity of inmplifytn|^ eoh(K>r 
lidating, rewri(ii»]^ and codimiig dur 
English law, by awCro^^^nladc, 
lute a Nova Scotia Admiralty dudgo. 
It betrays the civU-law lawyer Ovt- 
dently, but there is a great deal of 

f ;Qod sense in it* 1 sball, pe^aps, 
icreaitcr scribble down' my oWii opi> 
nions on. it and some doaen others of 
the same tendency. 1 am too tired to« 
day to do any more. The weather 
for these few days bos been almost the 
hottest 1 ever ftit—the tropics cannot 
be warmer. Indeed, a ixie^ of mine, 
who lived for a long time in Ceylon, 
assures me of the fact. 

May 10.—A new Atlas by Arrow- 
smith.' A handsomely exerated, and, 
I presume, from the great reputation 
of its author, an accurate work. Aaron 
Arrowsmith, whose picture, well en¬ 
graved, is prefixed to the Atlas, was a 
man of the first-rate ahility in his 


«o much huddled that it fd Of, 
tub. Yet wdM cmtntiy ajfhtir nniibtdi 
is of so mu(dt imp<n*tatt 0 a 
Th^e is har^y a famtiy in the kim^ 
-ihnn tiiat is ' not interested, in me 
movements of re^raents, the appoint- 
menln of witters, the aituatidnsuf 
ges, &e. These Uule maps, be^es, 
m which we have two hundred h^es 
op an inch, deceive as to the real im¬ 
portance K}f India. I venture to say 
tlmt it would astonish most people to 
hear that we possess a terrildiw ih 
length as great as the distance from 
Gibraltar to Cerpenb^n, and in ave¬ 
rage br^th, from Pads to Constan¬ 
tinople. 

1 feel a sort of pleasure in seeing in 
these maps Baffin s Bay restored. It 
was tbe most miserable ignorance and 
quackery that made its existence ever 
douMed, and I do not know a greater 
piece of geograpbieal charlatanerie 
than. Fhtkertonls, in leaving it out of 
his map. Everything tends to im- 


science. In hydrography he was p^- press me with the opinion, that we are 
haps unequalled. There was always, socm destined to have the northern 
besides, a beauty and clearne^ of en- cosst of America acenratcly traced,, 
graving about his protluction^ whic^ thereby wiping off a geographical dis- 
^vas to me always highly ^uce. In no oflier point of view can 

iFore hie 


able. In the maps before me this 
is very discernible. Pinkerton, and 
many other map-drawers make 
their maps quite j|IegR)le by tip; in¬ 
tense depth of shading, and ah at¬ 
tempt, which mu^t idwaya\be 'a vmn 
and inadequate one, of representing 
the mountains strongly, according to 
their elevation. The new features 
which strike me in titis little Atlas, 
are tlm insertion of the late discoveries 
by Parry, &c.in the North'of Ammi- 


nie northern expeditions be of any 
nse-^bufc tliat i», nevertheless, a point 
of view worthy of beir^ regarded by 
a-great maritime nation. 1 confess I 
expect moe^ liromFraidclin than front 
Parry. 

Shenstonc I titink it is who re¬ 
marks, that he never looked over a 
map without a'sensation of regret, 
when he reflected that ^«“e was not 
a name written upon its surface that 
did not belong to'a place where social. 


ca—-the bringing up the gwgraphy Of friendly, virtuous, or brilliant people 
. iir .t. ■ Were not to be found, whose company, 
0 ^ course, -he could not hope to enjoy. 


Africa to tlm last inteUigence—the 
exhibition of tiie states of Euro^ as 
they are, leaving out the nonsense of It was a kindly, tlro^^ a morbid 
givirig Poland and oth^ obsolete di- ing. 'rhe imjwession looking over an 
(I wisli we had a separate atlas leaves on me, is a disposition to 

speculate on the future state of the 
world—on the nations and empires yet 
to arise in quarters now barbarous and 
desert. It is impossible to put it out 
of one's hegd that New Holland, die 
country which latest of all has recei¬ 
ved the elements of civilization, is des¬ 
tined to play a great part in fiiture 
ages. If there be no ol^acle to its po¬ 
pulation, it appears fo. labour under 
thodefibet of want of rivers, but it is 


visiojis (I wisli we Aad a 
map, however, of Austria), and the 
maps of Punjab. Ceylon, the inha¬ 
bited paris^ of New South..Wafrs, 
Van Dieman’s Land, file- Cape cf 
Good Hopei- Mexico, and Darien. 
IMap-drawing • ift greatly improved 
among us. The Mercator’s projection, 
in this Atlas, is a perfect picture. 

I wish that in all our atlasscs, great 
or small, they would give us three 
maps of India, t, e. maps of Bengal, 
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liard to say how that iviU operate— 
before fifty years elapse it must con¬ 
tain a vast number of people. ; From 
its northern coast to Canton, the dis¬ 
tance is not much more than half the 
distance of from this to New Yor(c> 
With the means of rapid comniuniot-' 
tion, which every day is improving or 
bringing forward, it is not pi^hable 
that two such mighty empires will he 
long without coming into contact. 

intervening islandsi Borneo, &c, 
will iMon submit before European skill, 
and it does not seem to nm chimerical 
to look forward to New Holland, as 
the power which is destined to upset 
the ancient systems of Asia. Before 
that paiod arrives, howevey, China 
will find something mere to do than 
issue imperial edicts, chUing on the 
world to bow down helbre her col^ 
tial throne. The territory of the 
Burmans borders upon hers, and as, in 
all probability, the tate of the Burmese 
is decided by this time, tlie Man^« 
rins will find neighbours of adtfTerent 
.temper from those by whom have, 
hitherto been surrounded, ^ypt, 
which was long the great 'Western 
barrier—the impassable country which 
‘ threw itself in the way of the exten¬ 
sion of knowledge, is now opening. 
The great eastern barrier is Ch^. If 
any power were to upset the system' 
that prevails in that country, it would, 

I think, confer a great bene^ on 
human race. Perhaps we are ourselves 
(destined to perform it—Mrhaps it is 
♦•esetved for the descendants of our 
Australasian progeny. If so, it will 
se a queer dispensation which pcrmiti^ 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Fpi 
by the of&OTii^ of a colony intend^ 
to relieve the jails of London of thqir 
thieves and prostitutes. 

All this, I own, is mere dreaming. 
A time will, however, in all ptobabi- . 
lity come, when die sceptre which we' 
now hold will pass out of out hands, 
and when Tiondon (though thc^ in-« 
deed is not probable) may he as Tyre 
and Sidon. Even then w^ shall leave 


•artf Idler. .Vo. 7. ^./une, 

great monuments of us and our exer¬ 
tions over the world. Our records 
will not perish—our literature must 
BUmve, (Jiuler any dominion, the 
philosophic historian will find matter 
of wohu^, that Mupsignifican t a speck» 
upon the glohe'flRiuld have spread its 
power alt over'&e earth. I hoiie he 
will have reason to conclude that that 
power w^ exerted for good. In quar¬ 
ters the most distant, and apparently 
impossible to keep united under any 
rule, from Canada to Van Diemen’s 
Land, our language will be spoken, 
and the frame-work of society held 
toother by institutions derived from 
ours. I do not dread that we shall 
suiter another night of ignorance, for 
there is no, quarter for barbarians to 
come from, and even if there were, 
toey shonld become civilized before 
they Muld contend with us—thanks, 
^ncipally, I think, to gunpowder. 
Our language, therefore, in all jiroba- 
bihty, will not share the fate of that 
of Home, and the, tongue of Shak- 
^'arp and Milton will bo vernacular 
in r^tonS'Ofithe existence of which 
ttey did not dream. " The Apula- 
^lau,, mountains, the banks of the 
Ohio, and the plains of Siola,” (to use 
tbe efoquent words of Maurice Mur- 

gftun, J " shall resound with the ac- 
.cento of Sbakspearc. In his native 
tongue shall roll the genuine passions 
of nature; nor shall the griefs of Lear 
be alleviated, bor the ebarms or wit 
of abated by time.” Af ur- 

^BU»F4ftecy,«hort as is the time 
Muce it was uttered, is already fulfill- 
I to look forward^ I 

so&U cho(^ more distantj and 

nations sfill l^rther remote frem ex- 
iSt^lpef.. It is,. indeed, a source of 
ijhought Almosliinexhauslible. " Alas! 

' live when God doeth this ?” 

Bjat l have atiuyed away from Mr 
awl his « Outlines of the 
Wwld, with which, however, I can- 
TMt pu^^i&out recommending it as 
we of Ihe best of its kind, as far as 
its pretensions go. .. 


• Essay on the Dtowiiidc Chiuacter of Sit j'bfin FalstafT. 








To a F^r Voofti^ ^ 



TO A PAia YOVKO LADV. 

To leave cold, aad che^kss. 

And Fanqr %*% *^**^ ' 

W^n auettch^d lfM&'g gloi^ Imp of mirth. 
By cares tfppt^A, by eage fowakwj^ 

I deem i| no po^ j»^a oh emh ,, 

The' sMother’‘4 9^e goq^ more awatk^. . 

^ tlntbodi^d imir hea^ bat&lflda ibrtmgh yeara, 

A weary weight, a drem htdidber. 

Till now thy ^henrenly appears 
Like soinmtie cal^j if from alumbcr * 

Thy voice i# rmu ie ftmn the aloes ; 

^To wcH ^e ^ea^efmen,,ahd win th^,' 

within them. 

Oh! could'oni^ mhie kind Time’yeatote 
"To frie the glow Of.boyhodd'aibf^btnmi 
And, dahfbetu^ all iheit ehiidotm10*er, - ■ 

My thoughts dic£r vahfeh’d b^tneas; 
Oh! c^i^ihO^aarhavet^ 

My b«|ti wofldi in(^ to ^ee ip tUity, ' . 

And . 

Wit]i'm^lN%hi:!^^bow m tity hmiity. 

It cahttoi’h<!^i^^^!^^ 

For we ihy jpp^^glOi^-shiiieth; ' 

' Past .hath, the ffooKidab of mjr 'fhte; '‘' 

D^-wert^tija&my^imd ' 

And} wheft^the^twiill^tihi^iM Time 
^Arow^ 39|e>wth m Agp^s wrfnesa, 

Tho% ih'^^ tdohdle&s snmia^ pdih^ 

Wilt treaa the minhy in gladness. 

And l&atth'i 

Wlth-rt^ty's-WhSilFiainfie o’er Uiee ; ‘^V 
l^m Sflwffi^om ever ftee, 

; pr^eirt &ee, ^ 

;^Alid t^iringtlWe, 

^tuh'for |^;h^ile», and respwt thee. ‘ ,. 

Before tibe j^a; 

'Bj 




howWs 


Bit^i^ihonsfirded’ m^wore, 

hbnrk 

w diatHh^ to ploMure 
r«a(« nn the day thafr eaUa theo henoe. 


An 


ymim M eaihnnMary, 
t^w^my pure aopra reoompeilMe, 


US 


S.V 


V 01 ..XVII. 
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'J'he Tie Severed. 


UHC, 


THE TIE SEVEIIEB. A SKETCH. 

When news came to tlie ni<Alier, Hiat her son 
Wa.s slain in battle, all at once it se^tn'^ 
if the chain that bound her to this earth 
Was snapp’d) and, Uke a broken flower^ she pined. 
When the rain rushes, and the winds are loud. 

In quick decay. He, of four goibdly sons, 

(Two on the ocean for their muntry died,) 

Was the solo remnant j One by one they sank, 
Xicaving him indy, to hfe mother's heart 
Solace-—hope—comfOTt,. • 

Words may not eXpre^ 
Tile tenderness so tearful and so deep. 

The love with whieh this widow loved her son. 
Musing, awak^ within her silent home. 
Dreaming, asleep, on her nocturnal couch: 

Ho was to her the world. Words cannot paint 
The agony, which like a tempest fierce 
Tortured her thoughts to chaos when he fell. 

And sorrow, Uke dark midnight, fell between 
liunshine and her lorn heart. 

On afternoons 

Of summer, when froin bean>fielda blossoming, 
hazy and faint the amorous winds crept by. 
Laden with jierhimes, *twas a pleasant sight 
To k)0k upon the mat^n, aS she tunied 
With patient toil her niunnur''making wheel. 
Within the shadow of <he broad-leaved palm 
Beside her cottage-door ; while on the seat 
Of daisied turf the fWsakish kitten play'd 
Its antics, and, o’erhead, in wicker eag^. 

The captive blackbird chanted Ms degr song. 

' ^ , 

There was a pleasui^, an unbroken peace, 

A calm and sweet reU'eshment in that sight 
Of pious age, leaning in irapquil hope. . 

On a frail tie ; as, Wd Sahara's Saua%^ 
Horieon-boqnded, one bright ^eefc of'^een 
The travelled scett, and therebU'thinks of rest. 

Of perils past forgetfol. • 

- Like a tree, > 

Tempest o'erthrown, she wither'd rapMJj ; , 

The cott^e soon, was tenantless ; and thhn 
The sun snone the holli^ round her grave 1 


i; iiiii;' ■ 



Works Preparing ^ rublkalion- til 

WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


Mr Mitchell b preparing-for Rie press, 

R Dictionary to combine the Classic and 
Modern Greek Languages, distia^ishing 
Words as common or peetdW w eithw. 
And a Coinpendiam of mere Alodorn 
Words. 

Tales of the Wild and tha Wpnderful, 
original and translated ; contuning the 
Pn'diction.~.The Y ellow D warf.~-Der Frei- 
schutz—The Fortunes of Do la. Pola~itnd 
the Lord of tlie 31aelstram. Post 8vo. - 
In the p^ess, a Chronological Epitome of 
the Wars in the how Couhtiies, 6om the 
Peace of the Pyrenees in IC^, to the 
Treaty of Paris, in 1815; with BfeSecdons, 
Military and Political.' By Colbnel 
James Carmichael Smyth, Bart. 

Proposals have been drcnlated for pnb< 
lishing, by subscription, in about .^0 quar.. 
terly parts, Species Conchyliontm f or de¬ 
scriptions of all the known Species of re> 
cent .Shells. By G. B. SoWerby, r.L.8« 
&c. Illustrated by coloured plates, by J. 
D. C. Sowerby. The desedptionit in thb 
work will be given iu l.aSn ,and. English. 
The number of spedeS cmd varied to be 
described and figured are'Rve tbousntid, 
which will be contained in from nine hun¬ 
dred to one thousand plates,. ., 

An Historical Dissertation is.preparing 
for publication, upon the Origin, Durariou, 
and Anthjuity of Surnames. By VVjlSdid 
Kingdom, Esq. 

A Volume, contdning ma^ Lettenir ifo 
and from Pope, Steele, Gay, BbUugbroket 
with some Poetical Fri^ents, by Pope, 
will shortly be published. They are from 
original MSS., and will be printed Uni- 
fonnly with Roscoc's e^tion, to which the 
work will form a Supplomdit.' '' 

The Student’s Assistant^ or Derivative 
Explanatory Index, containiiw tho-ptind* 
pal Terms used in Anatomy, Botany, Che¬ 
mistry, Medidnc, and Surgery. , By Jobp 
diaries, Litchfield.: 

A complete TreaSseon Boil Ac, 

By Nicholas Wood, Esq. of R^Iihigswarth 
Colliery, NewcasRe-on-Tyue^ is oniiaan- 
ced for next month. 

We understand the author of ** Smiles 
and Tears,” is preparing O' New Series fox 
tlic press. -V'' ■-'ii'" " 

The Rev, Henry Goor|^ White will 
soon publish in one.TOl^e, the JBoadiog- 
Dask; or, Practical llemarlra upon, ihe 
Heading of the Liturgy; 'with.Notes upon 
its Constructiem, ^ibtmyiUg foe Substance 
of a Series of Sermons, pr^uhed at foe 
Asylum for Female Orphans, 

A Commentary uptw the Creed com¬ 
monly called Afoanadan, and a Justifica¬ 
tion of the Church of Eu^nd for using it 
in her Liturgy. By J. 0. Prattent, LLtB. 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 


Preparing for pnblitwion, the Mine 
LWs of Mexico, translated from foe Spa¬ 
nish Atithoririel, with Observations ott 
Mines and Mining Assodatbna. 

In a few days ^1 be published, a Let. 
ter ’’fo Charles Butler, Esq., containing 
brief Observations upon, his Question, 

“ WhM has Enghmd gained by the Rei 
f(«maiion ?”' By a True Cadiolic. 

liooh before you Leapor, Caution re¬ 
commended, in dedding om foe Claims of 
foe Roman CathoUi^' By Anfi-Rotnanug. 

Patriarishid Thsot^; or, the Religion 
of . foe Patriarchs, illustrated by an Appeal 
to foe subsequent Parts of Divine Revela- 
6ori." foe Rev. T. P, Biddulph, M.A. 

A History of foe Cbristian Churcli, from 
Erection at Jerusalan to foe present 
' Timef mii the Plan of Milner. By foe 
Rev. John Fry. 

Dr GordcBi Smith is pr^aring a Systc- 
tnatie Work oh Medical Police. 

. The Complete Govttness, an entire Sys¬ 
tem of Femalo Edqcaljon, by a Lady, is 
announced. 

In the press, Practical and Internal Evi- 
ddice against Cafo^dsm, with occadonal 
Stiictures on Mr Butler’s Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church i” in six letters, 
addressed to the impartial among foe 
Roman Catholics of Great Britsdn and 
Ireland. By the Rev. J oseph White, IVL A. 
A B.l),, in the University of Seville; Li¬ 
centiate of Divinity in the University of 
ChSHta^ &c. now a clergyman of die Church 
of Eoj^and) audunr of Doblado's liCtters 
from Bpain. 

Calviiustk Predestination repugnant to 
the general tenor of Scripture, shewn in a 
Series of Discoarscs on foe Moral Attri- 
hutes.und Government of Hod, delivered 
itt foe Chapd of .Trinity College, Dublin, 

, by the, very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. 
M.R. J.A. King’s Professor of Divinity 
in Trinity Ckdli^c, Dublin. 

, Dr itfalkiBt Head Master of Bury 
School, has in fo^ptess, Classical Disqui¬ 
sitions and Curiofdriesv Critical and Histori¬ 
cal. 

A Third Volume of the English Flora, 
by Sir James E> Smith, will soon appear. 

The New Shepherd’s Calendar, a vol. 
of Poems, by John Clare, will soon he pub- 
ILfoed. _ ■ ■ 

Shortly will be published, a volume, en- 
foled, jAindon iu the Olden Time; or 
Tales fehended to illustrate some of foe 
Localities, and Manner.H and SuperstitioAs 
of its Inhabitantt, fVom tlie l^th to the 
Ifoh century. 

The Origin, Progress, and Existing Cir- 
cumstanecs of tho l^ndon Society for Pro- 
luoting Cfoistianity mnong die Jews. An 
Histoiicar Inquiry. By the Rev, IL H. 
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iyork$ Pr^fQ»ing/»r PvMkation^ 


C^JUDC, 


NoniSy A»llf. Bttpetual CunW «f;8t Agiieoltare; mUt their ComiDoa and 
J(din*8 Pndrandas^ of Botuddd Names, theb rsspeetire Cba< 

* « a_il^ in I 1 *■, -tsw *- - ■— _ >1 Ma .9 V .« « 


IdwD^, and <%«|>lain to the Earl of 
Sbaftaib^< 

t%eBev, Ite.WidfeJs ahpat to poU^ 
tiro or Aio* Ajawan 

Nights* Sntntaimneats, from the An^e 

l^SUin ih« pnhhio librai? of Camhiv^ 

A qoaito imoine isaaaouiiioedi.cnt4^i 
The Afeianhs of j^d^ood-IMB Ntt^iath!i 
mod Baher<| Etimeror of Hindostod, anA 
vtdttea hv himsmft it will be tottud^ 
toto EagUshy psrtlf by the late Or linden, 
gad partly by, W. Entkiae, Esq; 

The Villa^ Pastor 4‘ by tmc of the aa« 
thon of Botoaad gooL 

Roman Nii ^4 or Dialemes at the 
Tombe of die Sdpios, firom the Italian of 
Vertiy win shortly appear. 

Cobnd Forrest, aathor of a Tour of 
the Ganges and ^umaa, aaboonces for - 
publication, a H^uiesqM Tour thiocmh 
the Provinces of Lower and Up^^Cimadii. 

Historical Notes respectiag Uie Indians 
of North America, with Remarko on the 
attempts made toeonviartBadciviljusethan. 

A Pietuxeaqae and Bescrip&ve Tout.in 
the MoutUaias of theHi^ PytmoeSi hr 
announced for puUieatioB. 

A Work on the Rehgions of Anaent 
Greece, ^ Public, die bAysdcaly, and the 
Philoiojmuislt by Wil&ain Mitford^ Esq. 

The Third yolottEe of W. .8avs«,|,an% 
dor, Lnamnary Conymsi#n^b|.ldt«i)^ 
hlen, will soon be pnhfiah^.. 

hfiMsenbutg; a Tab, in avole, l^o. 

Ambitione nNovel, in 3 vole. 

A new e^ion of the Rev. Johd.Biid, 
junior’s, Esaiw i» the . Records < 

Creation, revi^ smd oonected by Uie 
aut^r, will shortly be pablishqd. 

The Rev. d. T. James, author 
vcds in Russia and Poland, has in the 
press The Scepriua td To>dayi or, *^6' 

Cmnnioa Sense of Religion Considereiil. 

A volutn&of Sermons, ^ the Rey^ 

Hugh M*Nei|fo M. A., rector of Alb^, 
will appear in the course of a few Aim 

In the press^ a Course of Ser¬ 
mons^ intended to illnsttalo some of the 
leaAM truths cotttiitfsd in the Idturgy of 
the (mnnA of EngbmA 0y the Rey. |1!. 

Close, AM, Curate of the Holy THoity 
Cbfdi^em. .. . . 

Mr George Sindair,,>ijdhhhp. of tne^ 

** Hoitua G^ineos 'i^obuipenris,** hag;, 
in the piees ah Essay oil thb Wcci^ of 

EDINBURGH* 


meters and evil Qualldes, vriiether as in. 
folding Sanqilesof Com, or eneumbming 
the. tbS*'-'' Also, Fractieid Remarks on 
^dr DsStModon by Fallowii^ or other, 
wise,' '1Ck»- Posth^mu Work of Den. 
jwhin Holdieh, Esq. bite Editor of the 
Ptemeifii Jommal. 

Mr Robert Sweety F.L.S,, (mithor of 
tbe GenmiBeetd and other Botanical 
Work%) Intends giving a complete His. 
toiyv wl&lhe best method «f cultivation, 
of tbat-bmutifol tribe of l^nts criled 
€%rtna, or Rock Bose, at present an lit. 
tie known, or groidy oonfosed. lira 
Work will i^pear in Namhers every al. 
ternate Month, commencing with July, 
containu^ four coloured figures ftom li. 
vii^ specimens euldvated in this conn. 
txy. 

Cidonel C. J. Napier has in the press 
a Memoir on the Roads of Cefaionio, 
with plans for their defence, to which is 
addgd, a Stadsdiml Account of the 
IshtndAwidi avwreges sn to climate. 

-- Edis^’S Bofoniott Register, voL X. 
mmtrininf niite^.ilhr coloured portraits 
ofihe itur^ and fiiiest exotic plants, with 
dttfo Mst^, mode of cultivation, &c. 

. MeuMnri of.the XBband Adminstra. 
tkm of the' RigW Hon. William Cedi, 
Lord Rnrld|b, Lord High Treasurer of 
Ehii^nd In tbCieign of Cj^eeu Elizabeth, 
wlA ISxtractS'ficom. Ins Private and Ofll. 
cid GdteqKmdenee, and nther Papers, 
now font pnbU^eA foom the Originals. 
By ike Rm^ Edwan^ Nates, D.R Re. 
gins Rrofonbr of Modem History in the 
Ultfi^ity e€ Chttotd. 

webhesid Cdrdim; or, a Journal of e 
yidt fo thvblrimtd, an outliue of its His. 

and spedsfoBsirfthe Language and 
Fpetty of the Bibjpfoii. Illustrated with 
vfows. 

Collet Recotledum^ iii S vola. wiU 
soon appear. 

Mise London 'bos a new volume of 
Poetry"^ dtepfbss, entitle^ The Trou- 
ludour. 

HistorimI and Xdteraty Tour of a Fo. 
reimi«L in Eagbrnd'and Scotland; is an- 


The Talea of the Cr^ert^ by the 
Autl^ fit Waverie^ 4 post Svo, 

wilt appear wrly in'JipBe. . ' 

Aoriier. jow^n; or, the Nek Eng¬ 
land's, 3 vols. {KM SvO, will ^pear 
early in June, . 

j.. m)y in Shiite iVill be pubUsbed In 1 


toL ISino, A lSd^er*8 BamUe in the 
Nor^ HigWands. ' ' 

ChseS derided .on A#eal from die 
Cemrt cl tkie^n. in the House of Xords, 
from 1331, r^[idried % Patrick Shaw,' 
E^. Advocate. , 

No, I. of a. Berio* of'Forty Vic wi, 11^ 
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liiftrative of tlie Piotnmque jSoMietjrdf 
the Eiwer Cljrder and itT' TtftiaUigr 
Streams, by D. C, wtihor 
" Sketches of Scenery in Fis^shiiie^’' 
be completed k Sight Nunkere^ ^ 

A Statement of< the ihcpeiHeitce .of 
Scotland with r^di 4;d ■the.,]^uaiti<m 
of the People, with remw]k« Od the in* 
tended application, ot the SebMlmhetere 
to Parliament. .. . > , v. 

The First Nundmc of a new peiiodU 
cal, ” Tlie Dumfries Monthly 
is announced to appear early, in July. > 

In the prest^and'in afeW' days will be 
published, a Critical Exanunation 
Macculioch's Work on .tha *' pUgblisn^; 
and Western Isles of Sootiand," coatain- 


iag a BefiSttOtetaif Ids ChlQiiihihir««i 
MIsrepvesealathnH i!0^rduig>,di#l^<t 
bets, tkametar, aM'^^i'kaenSt^nfidw^ 
the Highlanders s an estimate afliiali^ 
terary tog^fifikrai^sime 

B;edia^ 'oh hlaStateniiratS'k jo^eih. 
iton M the. tlidlent ifflprhreihmits thhieh 
ha%h heen Recently mnrodnoed ht the 
Noitli, 'atid ki the aetnal idath of High" 
lapdEConoi)^ said PopaJa^D. 

A t^datise oa the Haiiq| JBireedi 
Cows^ and Duty Husbandly, &c.. By 
VHllfain Xfc ; , . 

Obsecvi^ont on thO Systi#. hf the 
Patent taiws; wi^. QutUhes of a'Plw 
proposed in sttbstititfmnhir it. By Jipi^lb 
Astipy,Esq,. „ 


MONTHJLY WST OF NEW PUBI.ICATIQII& 

LONDOHi 

ANmurriEfc . ..... .. -- msecaxiON. < 

The Frst Part of Mr Nkholi^a CoU ACdpitnis Ladh Grammar, .l>y l.. J. 
lection of “ The Progresses, Pra^ffintHiS, G. Schettor; tikiidated from the "Gcr- 
and Splendid £ntertsiQn)CQt(i qf.Bhig toan, widi AUetstlonsii Notes, and Ad* 
James the First IllustrateddIHotti). By George WaHuU', M.A,, hite 
cal, Topo^aphical, Biogmphi^, TOnily Collegi^ Cambridge 

bliograpbical Notes.” The 'ifenth part? Coatinajj^loht of ‘*An Attempt to 

of •* The Brogreases of l^nstrate the EuTha'of EnjlHsh Gram* 

betb,’’ which completes ,the lyorh. . ■ iB8ti**''artd to Ej^dln’the Nature and 

The fBatory and Ahjnqtdll^ of .the Usesipf the severM Particles. Is. 6d. ' 
Tower of London, with Memoics of 'I^omond ; or, a.Freitch Grammarj;, in 

al and Distihgui^ed Barspn^, dmitdejl Lesson ^; hr, The Principles of 

from Records, State Papers, and IdanOr thh:BteA((h. iJOigaa.^ grammatically ex. 
scripts, and from oth<;t hOd . ’^liD^Cd in English, uy Question and An. 

thentic sources. By Jphn Rayley, siver.' New Eriirkm. * dedicated lo his 

F.R.S. F.S. A..of the honoumhlc,!^ej^! Bx^llency Prince de PoUgnac. By C. 
of the Inner Temple, and one of his Ma-. A. A. Oevisscher.P'ofbasor of the Ptench 
jesty'sSub-CQmmissmQorsmiRtO-Public Language. 3^ 

Reeoedf. 1^3, Ss. In«m, paper# L^Ss>, The Thec^ of Composition; with Ex. 

. , / nrtpj,as in Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 

.AuAtt^m^’tto oskhll^jihePimtPiin#' translated into Engilsh. For the AssUt- 
ciples of Chymtstry py E^eriment.^JI^, ance Of TohA. ay Robert Burnside, 
Thomas Xy<^( A.Mi ds. 6d. 

L.1, lOi' " ’ ttNKAU'CS. ' 

<^Lfmc9t . ,r- ’ . Thlrty-thi-ce Original Designs from 

Corpus. poetatum,Pai!t It,, jepmpfiskg Gay’s Sables, dmwri 4«d ejfched by 
Catullus, Lucretius, Viigillus,'TkitUus, kte C. Muss. dto. ids. ' 
and Propertius.. An.pdiii^ d(.ibe La^' Maps and Plans lllnstr^iye of Hiab. 
Poets,in«pottsbieibriD,,S!^astodd^'r a dotus,. chiefly 8eiecteiP|imm D'Anviliji^ 
complete body of rakrcn’^!l>tdeN9^la!dh Reimell, Anachar^i an'd Gail.-.^Llst of 
all occasions, j^ lohghee'nhdbtqeet of' and'Plans :~’lhhWorIdj; Nor.. 

desire omong^li^lars. The pre8(ent merh'^lece, Soathern Greece, Coast of 
work containstiie entire text of file whoht AaiA.hilaor, Egypt,. the Delta, Soythia, 
of the classical .Latin Poets in one. vo- of M^athqn, Kpfxes* Bridge, Bat. 

lume, printed from'the best editions,,wit|i rig ^f .Tfaermopylm, Bkttie'of AilathH 
great hfanty and corre$tne^^apd ^ijt'ed R^fie of Ptatsea, jSamhs,'hfyc^^ Aua, 
by a Scholar of the fimt «u»npi^. lit is Lybia, Athens, Babylopiti-^ Al^''leaps ' 
proposed to pubhrit t^ia Worh. ti 9 ; l^uc andPkj^iljUStRitlveorili'ucydidiis. IBs. 
Parts, a Part to appear two. 

months,.^Oi 7s. 6d. . .. / ' Sir Joshua IkyuoId&, A Dedoriptive'' 



Mmihfy LUt 0/ i 

Catalogue of 41 , Prints and tiilgra- 
vitigs which faavWjiKen execotod fintn 
Original Paindhgtl and Portrait#, ty Sir 
Josbim iSleynotdh^ Inriading the Engra- 
vara* Names and Ihites, most amuately 
collected and arranged. &8, 

OEOGBAlilY AKD STATISCB^ 

Parts I. to IV.—fDelineaUOnsof,Glou< 
cestershite; being Views of the principal 
Seats of Nobility and Gentry, ^udi Part 
containing Four beantiiul Views, dravm 
and engtaTen by Messrs St(Mrer. .By J. 

N. Brewer, Esq. 5s. 

Geographical Memoirs on New, South 
W4es, containing an Account of the Sur> 
yeyor-General’s late Expedition to two 
new ports, the Discovery of Moreton 
Bay River, with the Adventur^ for ae.- 
Ten months there, of' two^ipwrecked 
Men. The OffimI Papers publislied by 
authority of the Earl Bathurst^ to wboin 
the Work is dedicated. Edited by Baron 
Field, Esq., with six Plates. 

msTOny. 

The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Commence¬ 
ment of the Wars of the Firench Eevplu. 
tion. By George Perceval, Esq. 2 vole, 
L.1,10s. 

The History of Paris, from the ear¬ 
liest Period to the present Day. L.2, ^ 

tAW. 

A New Catalogue of such I 4 W Books 
as me of gcncrid use, and of the best 
editions, with their Prices, including the 
Modem. Publications. Intended as a 
gpide to the purchasets of legal works. 
Ss. 6d. 

Clarke's New Law List; being a List 
of Uie Judges, Counsel, l^ecial Plead¬ 
ers, Conve;aucer.s, and Certificated At¬ 
torneys^ with the London Agents to the 
Country Attorneys, &c. &c. 6s. 

A .View of the existing Law affecting 
Unincorporat»l Joint.Sfock Companies. 
By J. George, Eaq., of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, Barrister at Xhvf. ~ . 

MEDICINE AND 8DftOEaY7 ' “ 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it Contagious. By Sk A, Brooke 
Faulkner, M. D. 

mSCEIXANEOUS. 

Celebrated Trials, and RehUirtEable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence-;, being 
a popular Recount of ^ases 

of Orlme and Putualimeiif; from.l^rd 
Cobbam, in 1418, to iohh Thurteib and 
Henry Fauntlen^, in j(B24. 6 vois. 

1*3^ 12s. • ' ’. 

The Revival of Poperyintolerant 
chameter, political tendeu^, eneroaebing 
d^anda, and unceasing usueparionaj da- 
tml^ in a Berida of Lettms to )^Uiahi 
, Wijibrtforce, Esq| jBy -WilUBro Blair, 
. Bfiq. A.M. 7& fw. 


few PuhiimtioHs. CJunc, 

The Accusations of History against t)i 
Chunh of Rome, examined, in Remarks 
on - the principal Observations in Mr 
Charles Butter’s work, “The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church." By tlie Hev. 
George Townsend, M. A,, of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambcli^e. 

Considerations on the Expedience of 
Sinkh^-Capital in Railways. By John 
Vallance.. Trice 2s. 6d. 

WeSit Afrkam Sketches, compiled from 
the ,Imports, of Sir George Collier, Sir 
Chanes M^tlarthy, and other Oflicial 
Sources. - In one s^l 8vo volume. 4s. Od. 

Simple Memorials of an Irish Family. 

A Narrative of Facts. ' By a Clergyman. 
18mok price Is. 6d. boards. 

Ihe Vision of Hades; or the Region 
inhabited by the Departed Spirits of the 
Blessed j with cursory Notes, Dieologi- 
cal and Metaphysical. To which is add¬ 
ed the - Vision of Noos. 

The Evidence printed by the House of 
Commons on ttie State of Ireland. 

■ The Itinerary of a Traveller in tlu; 
WiMemess ; addressed to those who are 
performing the same Journey. By Mrs 
Taylor, of Ongar. 

This day are publlttied, witli a coloured 
Engmvin^ price 3s. Notes on the Con- 
ditioh'Of the Negroes in Jamaica. By 
H. T. De La Beche, Esq. F.It.S. &c. 
8tc. 

Tlie First and Second Game of tlic 
Match St QtesB now pending between 
the London and Edinburgh Ches-s Club’^, 
witli numerous Variations and Kemarks. 

An Inquiry Uito the State of National 
Subristence, with an Historical View and 
Digest of ^e Corn Laws. By W. T. 
Comlsirr' Author of “ A View of Bank 
Currency," “ Claims of the Agricoltu- 
rlats,’* ** A GrsHtuated Scale of tl»e Duties 
on the Consumption of Wheat,” &c. 

Stockdale'-s, Calendar for 1825; con¬ 
taining, let, the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom^ with the mms, &c. &e. of all 
the‘Peers f .2d, The Baronetage, with the 
Arms, &c. 1^. of ab the Baronets; 3d, 
ITie Almanack for 1825; 4tb, 'Ibe Com¬ 
panion;'-5th, The Index; L.1, Bs. and 
L.I, 14a. 

An Inqut^ ititn- tlie. Plans Progress, 
and Policy American Mining Com- 
pasSis 

The right joMus'an'd^leasant 'Histoi'y 

ofthnFe^s, Gests and-'Prowess of the 
Cbeyaljer Bayc^, the good knight, with¬ 
out fear, and without repro^b. 

English: lAfe ; or, -'Manners at Home, 
in Four l^turea.' 14s. 

The Annual Atwy List, fpr 1825, with 
an Index, Ik how in the course of PubU- 
cation, and may be had of T. Egerton. 



MatUhlg LUt NeM PuhVmUmi,' TH 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

A Peep at the Pilgrima in 1636, A 
Tale of Olden Times. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

The Abduction; or, The Adventuresof 
Major Sarney; a Story of the Time of 
CUarles II. 3 volst L.1, Is. 

The Castle Chapel; a llomanUe Tale. 
By Regina Maria Roche. 

The Novice; or, the Man of Integrity. 
From the French, of L. B. Pieard, Author 
ot the Gil Bios of tiie Revolution, &c. 
.3 vols. 12 (no, 

Ned Clinton; nr, the Commissary. 
Comprising Adventures and Events du< 
ring the Peninsular War, with .curious 
and original Anecdotes of Military and 
other Remarkablo Characters. 

Tales, by tbe O'Hara Family: contain¬ 
ing Croboorc of the BUl-Hooh, the 
Fetches, and John Doo. 3 vols. post 6 vo. 

.Leonard and Gertrude; or a Book for 
the People. Translated from the German 
of Pestolazzi. 

POETftV. 

Bacchus in Tuscany ; a Dithyrambic 
Poem. From the Italian of Francesco 
lledi. Witli Notes, original and select. 
By Leigh Hunt. 7s. 6 d. 

Foreign Melodics. The Words by 
Harry S. Van Dyk. Esq. the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by T. A. Rawlings. 
Dedicated to the Honourable Misses 
Waldcgrave. 

Igiiez l)e Castro; a Tragedy. By 
Antonio Ferreira. Translated from the 
Portuguese, by Thomas. Moore Musi- 
grave. 78. 6 d, 

Scrapiana Poetica. By the Author of 
“ Juan Secundus.** 3s. 

The Lay of Truth ; a Poem. By the 
Rev. James Joyce, Curate of Hitchain, 
near Maidenhead. Bvo, 6 s. 

Catherine de Medieis, a Tragedy; Ethel- 
wold and Elfrida, a Poem; James tlie 
HI., King of Scotland, a Tragedy.- By 
William, Woodley, Esq. Crown 8 vo^ 6 s. 

Oxford EngUsli clashes. Dr Johnson’s 
Works, Vol, VIL, beautifully printed on 
laid paper, price 85 . to subscribers. 75 
copies are printed upon laige paper, price 
L.I, Is. to subscribers. To be completed 
in nine volumes. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Exf^nsive Inquiry into the Impmt- 
ant Question—’* What it i» to premdi 
Christ?” and ** What is tbe most ^igible 
mode of preaching him?” Ry Ri<^rd 
Lloyd, M.A. 'sJ* 

The Works pf the late Or Ligfatfoot, 
Maater Of Caprine Hail, Cambridge. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. PiBnap, A.M. 
Dedicated, by permission, to tbe Kghi 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bisltop of Lon- 
don. 13 vols. L.7,16s, 


Proofs that the Holy ComqhhUoii, in 
both Kinds, was mlministered to the LaL 
ty,within the Parishof NortranbaadEdoi^' 
cese of Durban^ before the ReformariOni 
A Letter to the Honourable and lUght 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Duriiam. By 
James llaine. Rector of Melton. 

A Sermon for the Irish. Society of Lon¬ 
don, preaidied in Percy Chapel, Char¬ 
lotte Street, Bathbone.PlaGe, on Tuea« 
day, the 6 th of April, 1824. By the Ray* 
Hugh M’Neite, A. M., Rect^ of Albury, 
Surrey; and Chaplain to his ExeeHeni^ 
the lio^'Lieutenant of Ireland, and bis 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Price la 6 d. 

Prayers for Families; selected from 
Scott, Venn, Mason, and others. By the 
Rev. Thomas Webster. M.A. 2s. 6 A . 

Letters and Papers pf tbe late Reve¬ 
rend Thomas Scott, never before printed. 
Sdected and edited by the- Rev. John 
Scott, A.kT., Vicar of North Ferriby, &c. 
Wt>.h a fine portrait, 12s. 

Cottage lemons; qr, Short Discour¬ 
ses addressed to plain people; being prin¬ 
cipally designed tor the use of pious Cot¬ 
tagers, and those in humble Life, who 
have not leisure to read, at the seasons 
of Social Prayer or Family Worship, more 
extended discourses. B/.the llev. Cttarles 
Dany. 4> vols. -is. 6 d. each. 

A Defence of the true and Catholic 
Doctrine of the Sacrament oi tiie Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ. By the 
most Rev. Thomas Craumer, Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. To which is pre¬ 
fixed, an Introduction, by the Rev. Henry 
Jolui Tod, WLA. F.S.A,, Chaplain in Or¬ 
dinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Set- 
trington, Yorkshire. 

Justification by Faith. - A Course of 
. Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in the month of January, 
1825. By the Rev. John William Whit¬ 
taker, B.D., Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Blackburn. 

A Defence of the Reply to the ** End 
of Religious Controversy;” being an An¬ 
swer to the Rev. Dr Milne’s Vindication 
of tbe Principles of Popery. By the Rev* 
Richard Grier, O-D. 

A Defence of Religious Liberty^ in a 
series of Letters, wi^ Notes and Illua. 
tmripns from a Lover of Truth. By the 
Author of Sermons on Christian Respon¬ 
sibility. 

VOYAGES ANH TUAVELS. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes fnha- 
blthig the Countried east of %ria and Pa¬ 
lestine ; including a Journey from Naza¬ 
reth to the Mountuns beyond the Dead 
Sea; from thence througti the Piaihs of 
the Hauntn to Btnra, Damascus, THpo- 
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}i, JLeb8non,>BafttMdiEi ah5 J»meB HoimiUi» R.K.K,W. 2 

of the Orontee to Selucia, Antloitb, ead vole. 248. 

Aleppix Bj 3, & Buckingham, ItTaGtatito of a Second Viaie to Greece, 

With an ihppendini emitiining ar ]^uta> including and Anecdotes connected 
tkm of eertaia onfounded Galumniea crro wkh the Xast Bayit of Lord' Byron, £x> 
culated against the Anthor by Mr Iiiewia- tracto from the Anlhor’e Correspondence 
Borckbatdtt' Mr \^iam John :Bsnks, with^ProtislonalGtoveromeni^ Prince 
and the ^arterly Revlevr. L.% 13$. Sd. Ma«rocorda^.Lord Charles Mttrray, Co- 
Traveh through Russia, Sberkk PO^ lonsl &e. &c. By Edward 

kttdi Austria, Sttony, Prustia, Hanover, BlaOi^^ 12s. 

&Ci nndertaicen during the Years JS2%; iCliiHilii fn the Timknnee, Kooranko, 
IKS, and 1824^ while Sud^ring feam to- W* So^ima,Cou»trieif, in Western Af- 
tai btindiiesa, and cofflprisitigmt Aceoutk rlea* ByMajmr Alexander Gordon Laing. 
of the Andutt twing conduoted.a State Bypi a^th 8pktes, 18s. 

Prisoner from the eastern pmrts of 

EDINBURGH. 


ObsemUons on Italy,.from.tho 
nal of the. late John Bell, FellpW of the. 
Noyal College of Surgeons, Edthburgl^ 
wi^ 8 Plates, post 4to. 

Memoirs of Mr Willtain Veitch, Mi¬ 
nister of Dumfries, and 'George Brysson, 
merchant in^Edipburgh, written by them- 
^elres; With other Narratim illiwratii^ 
of the Hisuny of Scotland, fiom the Re¬ 
storation to tlie Revolution. TCo whidi - 
are add^, Eiogfapbical Sketches and . 
Notes^ *. "Thomae'M'Crie, D.D. drd^ 
128, . . 

The Faimse^aJdk^lne f a Ptfiodieii 
Wbrhr exclusively devoted to Agrimdtoral 
and Riir^ Affurs. > pytiltehed'iC^srtorly. 
NO.CH. 3a . 

Ttoa^toon BHiHtology; or the Natotht 
History, M dier Mineral Kingdom. ,By 
Predarif^ Mrdu^.&ofessOf in the Mut¬ 
ing Academy of Ereiherdr. .Ttanslated 
from the German, With considenMe ad- 
ditioits, by William Hdidinger, P.R.KE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, £0 Engtavings. L.!,/ 
iCe, boards. . . , , ' 

Inai^ral iDlseeutteof H. Bro.u^hfrty .j 
Esq. BJuP.yon being ihatilled LoidROd- 
tor of the; Umi^^ of SBasgow^^VOdf! - 
aediiy, A<tel 8* 1823^ 2 8.6d. • - 

Select Viewi in Greece. ■ Bjf 'Hl'W. 
Williamt^ No. PF. ^mpwdl evo, 12$., 
Quarto, L.1, lOti i^toofs Imperial' 4to, 
India paper, L.1, lie dd. . . 

The Harp of ^on,$ a Series of Lyfics, 
founded tq^a Hi^lsOw Sedpturtoii 
By WdllamliM Author ofiho^' Songs 
of Israel.*' PoodM^ t| 0 » fil. hbakda.. , 
Bamatks on the Corn'I^wa; addreso. 
ed to the A^icidtotol dod Commer^ 
Claiaaes of By an Imi^-' 

tial Observe^/^ ddi'- 
Biogntphia Presbyterhuwi No. XL fkb 
Narmtive eif a Jopi^ey^ddrtos t&e Cor- 
^tUotoJof tbO Andc^ and.of .a^BkaldeBCe 
ia IJmeand otter ports of Pefi^to IKS 
and 1824. By Robert Proctor, Esd- 870, 

12i. 


The Forester*. ' By the AutiiOr of 
" Lights ahd Shadows of Scottish Life." 
Post Svo, 11^ 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tutnl Society. No. Xlt, 3.«. 

- A Letter addressed to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor on the subject of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation. ■ 

Letter to the Prtmrietors and Mana¬ 
ger* of Cknals and Fmvigable Rivers, or 
> np» mode of dnm^ng vessels by a Lo- 
edinptive, Eiig^nh^Bt^. By Thomas 
Gnd^^ Bto* Bvo, Ss. 

West-lndia,Colonies; the Calom- 
^ides and'Mlsrepiesentatious circulated 
'ag^st toem by various writers. By 
Jkines M'QUeen. .8vo, 8s. 

Foreigo Scenes and iWeUing Recroft- 
tioDs. By John jHowlson, Esq. of the 
, Hon. East Indls Comi»ny’s Service, and 
Author vf « Sketches of Upper Canada.*' 
2 vols. pdst 8vo^ 13s. 

• An Accotme of Various Cases of Dis- 
Ovaxiikdftming toe results of Ope- 
ratknisrperratotod for extracting them 
feapa 'the' Ahddtoejn' to the Female. By 
3obn LiWfk Author of " toe 

System to Atottotolral Plates, &el Sic." 
]%my folfoii jiltuktoted with fine plates^ 
coloured^ 1^ * 

Analjw'to toe Statistical Account of 
Septiand; with » General View of the 
Historj to that Country, and discussions 
on some Important Branches of Political 
Economy. By toe Bljtot Hon. Sir John 
tonelair, Bartl. 8vo, 12s. 

... f^phedk on Htfralitilee, ddivered in toe 
Sytm of Gla^w ahd mi toe ISth 
April last, whh addltld^nu Remarks and 
lllttsttttions. J|to toe Rev. John Som- 
snmrviU^ A.l!aipiluister of Carrie. Is. 
M- ■ -V .V ■ 

A NaMototo to toe leas of ICeot, 
East Indhunan, % fire, la toe Bay to Bis- 
ciqf,,oa toe lac to In alet- 

ter to a Friend. By ABassenger. l^o, 
2s. 6d. 


1 
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EDINBURGH. May 18. 
M'lical. Barley. OaU. 

1st,.. 378. 6«1. lst,....328. Od; Ist,.21s. Od. 

2d, ....353. Od. 2d, ...318. Od. 2d,.Ids- Od. 

3d, ...34s. Od. 3d, ...298. Od. 3d,..17s. Otl. J 

Average of Wheat £\, 15a 2d. 9-ltti 
Tuetday^ May 17* 

Beef (174 Pd. 

Os. 8d. to Os. iOd. 

Os. 4d. to Is. Od. 

Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

3s. Od. to Cs. Od. 

6s. 6d. to 78* Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.20s. Od. 

2d,.lOs. Od. 

3d, ..... 17s. Od. 


Mutton 
Veal . . . . . 
Pork ...... 

Lamb, per quarter 
Tallow, *^6? stone , 


Quartern Loaf ■ 
Potatoes (20 lb.) 
Fresh Butter, per lb. 
Salt ditto, per stone 
Ditto, per lb. . • 
Eggs, per dosen 


Os. 

Is. 

Is. 

20v 

Is. 

Os. 


lid. 

Od. 

6d. 

Od. 

3d. 

Od. 


to Oa. Od. 
to ih. .Qd. 
to Is. fill. 
to 22s. Od* 
to Is. 6d. 
to Os. Od. 


WheaU 
1st, ....37s. 6d. 
2d, ....34s. Od. 
3d, ....29s. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—13. 


Barley. 

1st,... 32s. 6d. 
2d, ... 30s. OlL 
3d, ... 27«. 6d. 


Oats. 

1st, ... 21s. Od. 
2d, ... 18a. Od. 
3d, ... los. Od. 


Pease. 

ls>. .. Os. Od. 
2d. ... IBs. Od. 
.3(1, ... 16s. Od. 


Average of Wheal d'l, 14*. 6d. 9-12(bs. 


Deans. 

1st, ..... 20s. Od. 

2d, .18s. Od. 

3d, ..... 16s. Qd. 


Ai'eraf>r Prices of Coin in England and Wales, fioin lln' Uefunu received in the fVeeU 

, ended "iHt A Jay. 

Wheat, 68s. Gd.—Barley, 3Cs. .5d.—tiats, 21s. ld.~Ry(% SGs. 7d.—Beans, -TTs. Sd.—Pease, 36s. 3d. 


London, Corn Exchange, May 9, 
». s. ». 


Wheat, red, old 
Red, new . . 
Pine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
White, . . . 

Fine ditto . . 
Siijierlino ditto 
Rye .... 
Barley. • . 
Pine ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
Malt .... 
Pine .... 
Hog Pease . 
Maple . . . 
Maple, fine 


— to — 
.60 to 60 
62 to 66 
68 to 72 
Hi to 60 
62 to 68 
72 to 76 
34 to .37 
30 to 34 
36 to 38 
40 to «i 

32 to 6q 
60 to 66 

33 to 35 
.36 hi 38 
-to — 


'•I 

White pease . 36 to 40 
Ditto, boilers . 42 to 4.S 
[Smnil BeatiB,new 44 to 4? 


Ditto, old 
iTiek ditto, new 
Ditto, old . 
Feed oats . -t 
Fine ditto . . 
Poland ditto . 
Fine ditto . . 

iPotato ditto 
Fine ditto . . 
I.Scotcli . . . 
Flour, per sacii 
Ditto, seeonds 
Bran, . . 


0 to Oj 
33 to 371 
Uto 0 
20 to 23 

24 to 25 
22 to 21 

25 to 27 
22 to 25 

26 to 30 
30 to 31 
60 to 65 
.56 to 
Uto lb; 


Wheat, per 70 lb. 
Etig. - - 
Old . . 

.Scotcli 
Irish . 

Bonded 


Liverpool, May 10. 

d, t. <6, 


11 0 


10 Oto 

-- to 

to 0 to 11 0{ 
8 6 to 10 0| 
1 6 to 5 0 


llBarley, per 60 lbs. 
l£ng. ... 66 to 
IStwteh , 


Srxds, ^ 0 , 

s. s. d. 

3 to. 5 01 
7 to 11 0| 


Tares, per bsh. 

Must. While,. 

— Brown, new 12 to 16 0 
ilasifoin, perqr.l2 to 70 0 
Turnips, bsh. 5 to 10 0 

— Real Se green 0 to 0 0 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0 
Caraway, cwt. 40 to 48 OjCorianaer 
Canary, perqr. 67 to .0.5 0 Trefoil 

llapc r 


. «. *. d, 

Hesnpseed . — to — 0| 
Unseod,ciush.36 to 41 0 

— Ditto, fine 41 to 43 0 
RyeGr«.ss, 18 to 310 
Rjbgrass, . . 40 to 61) 0 
Clover, red cwt.47 to 76 oj 

— White ... 47 to 63 0 
7 to — 0 

6 to 20 oj 


ape SoM, |>cr last, £2.5 to £28. 


,5 to 

jlrlsh . . 4 9 10 

IForcign . — to 
{Oats, per 45 lb. . 

, fi^Dg. ... 3 C to 
.iristi ... 3 2 to 
Scotch . . 3 6 to 
For.in bond 2 9 to 
Do. dut. fr. — to — 
Rye, pel qr,S5 0 to 38 
Malt per b. 0 3 to 9 
|—Middling 8 0 to H 
Beans, per q. 

.Eiiglisli . 42 0 to 44 
[tri^ . . SI 0 to 38 
Ra{>eserd, {kl. noiuinaU 
Pease,grey 34 0 to 38 
—While . .51 0 to 5C 
Flour, English, 
!p.*J401b.ftne 48 0 to .xl 
Irish, 2ds 46 0 to 54 


3 10| 
3 5 
.3 lol 
.3 Ol 

0 

9 

i 


s. d. s, J 


Ainer. p. 1961b. 
Sweet.U.S, 24 Oto 27'0 
Do. in bond — — 

'Sour bond 20 0 to 22 0 
Datineii) per 240 lb. 
Englisti 31 0 to 54 0 
{Scotch . . .50 0 to 34 O 
Irish . . . 0 to 32 0 

Braii,p.241b. 0 0 to 0 0 

Rutter, Reef, ^e. 

Dutter,p.cwt. a. d. 
Belfast, 103 0 to 104 0 
Newry , . 92 0 to 94 0 
Watciford 95 Oto 96 0 
ICork.ide.2d, 10.5 to 104 O 
3d dry 90 0 to 92 0 
Beef, p. tierce. 

I— Mess 95 0 to 97 0 
I— p. barrel 63 0 to W 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

1— Mess • SO 0 to 83 0 
Middl. . 75 0 to 78 0 
{Bacon, p.cwt. 

Short mlds. 59 0 to 60 0 
6;Sides . . 54 0 to 56 0 
illiuns, dry, 60 0 to 63 0 
0 Green . . 48 0 to 50 n 
0|lMd,Td.p.c. 52 0 to 53 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from Isf to 2‘Jd April, 1825. 



1st. 

Otii. 

loth. 

22d. 



234 31 1 

92*^ I 1 
931 1 

9(4 

lOfig i 

87 88p> 

23i 2 

m i 3 
yu i i 

loiiT" i 

280p. 

8C 80p. 

2.32| 3 

i i 
924 1 f 
99 

1061 * 
2804p. 

3 Ciintw 

3 percent, 

94 pet cent, consols,— 

If ev 4 per cent* 
stock j 

105| J 

80 79 82p. 

Exchequer bills, sm.*.———. 
fionscls for acc. 

Tdtng Annuities,...— 

French .'i per cents, 

Veil.. XVII. 

9^ 

93i 

22i{ 7-ie 

I02f. aOc, 

22J 5-16 

5 E 

92 !“ 1 
22^ 3 .16 




‘ Monthly Register. [[Junc^ 

CDiific of E.rchan^e, Mtnj 11—Anwtcrtlain, 12; 2. C. F. Ditto fttsif;ht, 11 : 111- 
Rotlerdam, 12; 3. Antwerp, 12 ; 3. llambui^h, 3(!: II. Alton.i, 3f! : lO. l’.Hris, 3 



Dublin, JI4 per cent IJork, •)> per cent 


i’fivfx of and 
Now Doubloons, .-t'Sj 17 


, per 01 . —ForeiRii gold, in Ikits, X3 : 17 ; ll*.}‘l- porn/ 
(!d. New DoUiirs, 4s. lid. Silver in bars, Rt:md. 5s. M. 

'Sk 


PRICES CIUlllENT, May 14- 


*>trr.An, Mure, 
il, P. Dry brown, - owl. 
Mill, ftoo-l, anil llnr inul. 
Fine .u«l very iln«, . • 
Relined Hoiib. I.oaves, • 
POWlIlT illltO, 
single ditto, 

Small . • • 

I-art'o dnio, ...*■! 

tViislied Lmnp^, • ■ 

M< 11 - I.SS ES, llnlish, c wt. 
t'Ol'FEK, Jamaica,, cwl. 

. ’Onl. ttnoil, ait<l fine onl. 
Mid. KOixl, anil line loid. 
Dutch Triace and very oi'd- 
Ord. goon, and tine ortl. 
t Mid. gooil. and fin® 

St Dmimigo,. 

Pimento (in iioml,) . . * 
SI'UllTS, ,, 

* lam. bmn, ICO. P. gall. 

.. 

f-oneva, • ' ' , 

fircin \Vliisky, • • I 

''c^ri.-t! l»l Orowlbs.hbd. ' 
P(*Ttii!’.>l 110*1. pil’e. 
Sivini'-ir Ini'”, butt, 
TeiieritVo, 

aiadcirii, . V' * b* fia*** 
I-OOWOttP, J.an». bm, 

.. 

('.iiniHiicby, . • • 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 

Cuba, 

1 NT»u;i>, Cnwuv.'i*i fin*'. ■**; 
T1M HEll, Airier. Pine, foot. 
Diilo‘*ab> • ' • : 

<'hvr1irtns,\nd 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
Kl DonnnsJO, ilitto, . ■ 
Tz\[l, American, , bU. 

... 

PITMI, F'UViRn*. cwt. 
TAI-MJW. bus. V el. Cand. 

Home meltoil, . . . • 

HEMP, Polish Uhinc, ton, 
Petersburch, Clean, . • 

^ ph^'riiics. & Dtuj. Halt. 

.. 

Irish, . ' 

MATS. AiebatiRCi, . • 

BUI STUBS, 

PclOTsburRh Fitsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 

Muntrcid, dilWs' « • 

, Pot, 

OIL, Whale, . t«tt. 

tVsl, . • „• 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, . . • 

lilfctior, . • 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine. 

Good. 

Demerara and Berliiec,. 
iWesl l«iU.a, 

Peni^liueo. 

Matanliam,- . , 
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AfjiTEouof-ociiCAi. TadeE, extracted from the Ile^islet hc^d at Eduthki'i^h, fit tho 

Observatory, CaHon~hill. 

t- 

M.n.— The Observationsi are nuile tarfee every ilityi at nineo’clot'K, forenoon, ami four o'etorh, after* 
lUKm.—The second Observation ill the. afUicnoon, in the ^-st eolumn, is tiiken by the llcgistcr 
'Tbennoincter, < 
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Attiull, 1 

Wind. 




Tlier. 


Tlicr, 

WllMl. 



l'h«. j 

.larom. 

riu-r. 


ill 

f 

M.25 

30.212 

M.3tf\ 


Mom. frost, 

Apritlol 

M-iai 

(9.56k 

M.llV 

W. 

Dull, but 

i 

A. -19 

.19N 

\.31 f 

Ka 

day siinsli. 
Ditto. 

OKI 

•Sis 

A. 50/ 

Fair. 

2 

4 

M.52 

.UK 

M..30 1 

w. 


M..71 

.076 

M.49\ 

N.. 

Fair, siiiisli. 

1 

A.S6 

20.0.09 

\. iO } 

A. 12 

.990 

A. .52/ 

5ut cold. 


f 

Ms56 

.073 

M..50>. 

w. 

Dull A very 
cold. 

X«{ 

M..7i) 

.900 

M.Wy 

Cblc. 

b'lost morn. 

l 

A.-Ki 

.9(50 

.4.50/ 

A. 40 

.Mil 

A. 17 / 

day sunsh. 


{ 

M.o<H 

^.18' 

.k95 

.907 

M.30I 
A. 33/ 

t. 

Fair, with 
sumiiinc. 

19^ 

M.25 
■A. 39 

RmS 

M.lfi» 
A. 50/ 

Cble. 

Ditto. . 



M.31’ 

.907 

M.51\ 

w. 

Morn. froiit,i 

2o| 

M.37 

.640j 

.M..>i)y 

Cblc. 

Dull, with 


i 

A.-IS 

.999 

A. 55/ 

lay siinsh. 1 
^ Ditto. 

A. 19 

.102 

A. .50 / 

showcrstabi. 

6 

{ 

M.J4J 
A, IS 

30.117 

.117 

M.54V 
A. 52 / 

w. 

21 { 

M.ia 

\..5.-5 

..193 

.128 

M.3n 

A, .54/ 

Cblc. 

Ditto. 

7 

1 

M.35J 

v.st 

.140 

99.9:}9 

M.-WV 
A. .13 / 

w. 

Ditto. 

22 

M.38 

V-OO 

.2.12 

.1.50 

M.511 
,V.48 / 

CWc. 

Porett. sons, 
aftem. rain. 


1 

M..17 

' .909 

M.50\ 

CMe. 

Dull, but 

23( 

M.51 

■396 

.Vt IS 1 

B. ‘ 

Fair, rfttlier 


t 

A.aO 


V.5fi / 

fair. 

A. H 

' .122 

.4. 18 / 

dull, cold. 


i 

M,.Vi 

.932 

M.,57» 

W, 

Morn, frost. 


M 7.) 

.335 

M.in 

B. 

Monfisnow, 


i 

A. jO 

.0.3S 

,A.5l / 

day sunsh. 


A. -W 

.113 

V.41/ 

'lay fair, coUl 
Fair, but 

111 

i 

M,.>l 

.ilCO 

M.32 > 

\V. 

Fair, with 

SllI/1ihiQ(9a 

S5| 

M.31 


M.lfi'V 

Cble. 

i 

A. la 

.710 

A. 54 / 

A, 11 

• »430 

\.11j 

cold, dull. 

11 

J 

M.15 

..31S 

M..52i 

VV. 

Dull, witli 

20 f 

M.35 


M.t7l 

t.ble. 

Dull, slight 

\ 

\. JO 

.312 

A. 51 / 

showers r.un. 

.V. 14 

.281 

A. 1« / 

rain foreii. 

12 

j 

M..33 

.440 

M.isy 

VV, 

Morn, fnist. 

27{ 

M.37 

.101 

M.ls\ 

Cble. 

Miaiorale 

\ 

A. 10 

.011 

All/ 

showers hail. 

xV.l!i 

2S-'19K 

\.v:/ 

rain, iniUt. 

l.T 



.fill 

M.}3\ 

NW. 

Mom. frost. 

281 

M.37 

.991 

M.lfi 1 


Dull, but 

1 

As .U7 

.707 

A.41/ 

day dull. 

13 

. ,l30 

A. 50/ 


fair, mild. 

11 

t 

i 

M./‘l 
A..VI 

.100 

.331 

M.t8V 
A. 52/ 

VV. 

Mom. rain, 
day dull. 

29 { 

M.58 

V.ll 

1 .2<'S 

L-9.323 

M,40V 
A,l3 j 

Cblc 

F<iren.li.raii> 
.aftem. filir. 


{ 

VI .30 

A. 50 

.561 

.509 

M..32\ 

I.V..32/ 

VV, 

Dull, flying 
showers raw. 

30 j 

VL37 
lA, 14 

1 .51', 
1 ,17.’ 

.M,174 
A. 19 / 

Cble. 

Th'in'l and 
light.aU.raiu 


Average of rain, ■' . l.fSe. 


ALriiABKiTCAi. List of Kkocisii JSaxkuuvtciks, annomicetl bciwcen tlu' 23il 
of Murdi, and the 19th of April, 1025 ; extracted from the London 


Abreluims, M. Man$cl)*strccl, Coodmon’s-Ficlds, 
oil uiervhant. 

Aker'S, M. f'siiiniton.’ircet, ciilunet-niakcr. 

A'-li, 'i'. inritiiiigli.'ini, grocer. 

Darker, J. ('I.ire-inaiket, votahhilcalcr. 
ll.iKU:r, Maty, C'ambriene, Uvcry^table Keeper, 

Hi ay. J. Lonilon-wall, livery-stabla keeper. 
Drcaly, fJ. VV. AlAwsgate-slroct, lincn-aiapcr. 
llruu'ii, J. Austiii-friais, merchaiiU 
t^amelo, M. J. F. lle\onsUirc-!>truct,Quecu.square, 
merchant, 

Tarler, II. Durtsea, druggist. 

Cattle, J. A, Greca-hainnii itun, moncy-scrivener, 
Chollcnccr, J. Margan!t.sCrcet, Cavenuisll-sciuiiro^ 
piancuorte-inakcr. 

Chilcott, T. Lanteriiam, Monmouth, tailor. 
CliiUciuien, H. vUhfonI, Kent, housc-catpeatcr. 
t.'hiibb, W. Uristol, merclinnt. 

Co)io, 11, Goueh-street, Oray’8*inn-la|ie, builder, 
Oavjs, ,1, LivcTiKWit, ale aiul porter dealer, 
llixoti, J, Little i^tcheap, baker. 

Uuvey, a, and J. Cox»Cburcli-stnM)t, l^ho, tat* 
lors, 

Orury, R. Shrewsbury, ftwrler. 

I iry (ten, U. laUi of NcwcasDe-uiion-Tync, common 
brewer and victuallcT. 

Feiitiim, .1, Strand, ahopkocpci^' 

Finch, W, N. Old CaveudiiHBeat, wino-mer- 
diant. ' "W; 

Forsyth, r. and J, Bdh Berwtek-npon-Tweed, 
draiwrs. • 

Fry, ft. sen. East-street, lloxton, cheescRiongcr. 
Gardm^, ft, M, Deal, merchant. 

Gibbon, T. Warrington, grocer, 

Godwin, W. Str.ind, bookseller, 

(iough, E. Sedgley, SUurordshiw, nail-fiictor. 
Giiffalis, J. I.ivcriHiol, grocer. 

Haldy, J. F, and W. Norcott, rosllC'tUcet, Lci- 
ccsler-square, wiac>mcrchant8. 


Harrison, J. ftcd-iiou-strcct, Holborn, trimming* 
maker. 

Hawks, J, Old Jewry, hardwaremin. 

Hawkins, A. St AUwii’a, shopkeeper. 

Haylett, W. Hdiiimeisii'.ith, vietuallct. 

lleiilcy, G. Strand, eUciAeiaoiiger. 

Hood,J.jun. Dcrjtcnd, nearIhrinlnghain, /'loccr. 

Howes, W. jmi. ItobarlVtorrace, Coifiiuerei.il- 
road, oilman. 

Hyde, J, Winehcster, grocer. 

liinell, C. Chalfonl, Giimcestcr, clothier. 

Knight, ft. Dclviiicie-rlaee, Southwark, corn- 
dealer. 

Lacy, T. Basinghall-strect, dc.-iler. 

Madge, J. Soulhniiipton, baker. 

Manii, Dirntingham, rictunllcr. 

Mills, J. St Gluincnt's, Strand, suy-makci. 

Mlllward, ft. Lnngnor, tJtaHbrd, giiicer. 

Nndge; J. Southaniptun, baker. 

Naim, J, H. Uuse-street, St Luke’s, btass-fbund* 
or. 

Niidilin, K. Hulme, Lnucostcr, joiner and builder. 

Finck, J. Chichester, linen-draper. 

Quick, J. Fortscii, music-jicHer. 

ftamsbothaio, C. \V. Cloitidu’s-lane, merchant. 

BobinscNi, H. 1*. Uon-strcct, Old Artillery ground, 
silk-manufacturer. 

ftobinson, S. Fenchiirch-struct, stationer. 

Runder, F, andF. W. Campbell, Ilattm-gaidcn, 
Jewellers. 

Smith, O. Cranbouni-strect, Lciccster-squiurc.Bilk* 
mercer. 

Street, G. Dulwich, carpenter. 

Suttpn, ft. Margarct-sirect, C3Vcndish'S<]uare, co- 
lour-dcalcr. • 

Taylor, J. Wttic PuUney-strcct, Goidtin-s^unre. 
cheesemonger. 

Thomson, J. Cheltenham, rictuollcr. 

'romscy, J. Ovauij^o&t-tUcct, hfoiylcbonc^ gtoecr. 







m 

_ii . stfand. petftimw 

TinBr, 8. BMlng-lJM. 

Wiih«f, J. £• Briitol, tito. 


iionthhf R^igiden * yv»‘P* 

WcA^cr^E* FrftiuuS"pliic^> Wwtoiiitttet-toadj gr>* 




y^t, W. Wtxdwki. biKsr-- 


. I.I8T Of SCOIOU '■**“ “'" ‘'* “* 

4B*Al)enle«i.. ^ _; * CuthiU, ^ R«*i wSttter 


OrlmS Tlwwi. iritairfaM»r« 

Hodge. Itovid, growrt -r 

j^afeoB, John, mensbaM ta . ,^, 

t^^ wtt'iMin. gnteer, ^aln, and spirit dwlct, 

Momtf^innwi, perfumei end h»ir-outt«, Kiehol- 

dividends. , ^ . 

Adam. John, wnior, 
agent in Olas^ow; nmvidend on 4th May. 


A®«;S5SS5:55SriiS5.£ 

F<&. Q«m, ^ tBWAanti hi Stirling; 


appoii^tments, promotions, &c 

March, 


Sifiet. 

3 Life «. 


1 Dj. G. 

T 

Dr. 

4 Dr. 

10 

16 

1 V. Gdt. 
Cotd«t.C 


10 


'S r. (Me. 


1 r. 


lA Proctor, Adj.df «• 
nt r 17 Mat. loso. 

G. l\1fclkelej^ Cor. and 
purch. vice fluttoii, mt. 41 ofc 
Lt, Burroww, Cnpt. by purch. v^ 

R. H. fiaamnont. Cot. and Si^Ll. 

<W. Davk*. Lt. hy puwh. vice bkta. 

rT*n^+e-en Cor. 

An. 

LWarS^.byP«r|.^t 
oSfc.PhHHpiJ.'Lt. ^ 

o. H. Lockwood, tor. 

3. Timm, Vet. Sutg. vice B**d^^rt 1» 

C. V«lins,Cor, by putoh. viceSome^ 
v\\\m fi Or# 

j>rdJ,#taHoy, b3t. 3Mw^ 
j. P. Seward, Cor. by puretfc 
Rajiutaottoni, .91 K 10 

from aito Brig, (tate 
PageHonour to hie JMcetyi 
B^andU. . ■ , 24do. 

Ens. and U. floifc W. T* JA. 

. Md t’aph b/purch. 

A. Dptoo, Ens. and Lt. do. 
toi*. and Lt Northey, Adj .vice Bcm- 

tCiv 

- Hon^ to^a Majeriy) Ehe^i^ 

ffjf t tiuig. Whymper, Sutg. Mnj. vi« 
Simpeon, J" 

Jo. SlBgrSl^tb, 

P«. ntUL tt. Voike. lit, and Capt b» 
BUwatvJpaiSwbetland, ret to 
Gnb BMto ^ 80 F. En*. and U. 

Gfot C^tXL CnrtM, from ^ 

' ColL»^ ''ke WHliameon, 7*^ 

Ent Fraeer, from 38 F*^*" bV 
‘viceStoy*a.prom. . 

*'t Hred,’1^93 F. Capt. IflFeb. 




13 

18 

50 


35 

21 

Si 


26 

57 


59 

31, 


En». Hot. F- Cavendieh, from 22/- 
Lt* 

-Stirling from 68 F. do. do, 

Lt Hart, from h,Ji. 17 Dr. do. m. 

—Tilart, from 3® F. Capt 26 Mm. 

^^5'lim68 F.LtviccGood- 

-J^M^rilt, from 64 F. Lt by m^jt. 

Vke tori* Thynne, 27 F. 24 Feb. 
CaM, DSeney, Mai. by purch. vice 
Cotter, pr^. 3 May 

Lt Hiffigine, Cent . do 

£ne. Sinner, ton 84 F. Lt 
Lt. Skinner, from t Dr. Ods, Capt. 
by purch* vice HHl, ret 17 Feb. 

__1 Lt Broom, Capt by purch. vice 

Bt. Mai. PoVbU, ret Hi alar- 

KWi^, 

SO Mar. Xbx. 

R, Budd, do. 

Jfaylor, do. vice Crawford, dwl 
21 a<v 

E, CMpadose. Ene. 9 M«. 18M. 
Toitemadie. do. by puidi. vl^ro 
ShcUcy, Rifle »i«. „ 

W. O. Temple, Ens. vice 

En*. Pitta, Lt by purch. vice ReppM, 

. «8 - dS! 

al'&'^.^.h.P^B W.L R-kJ^. 

IMl!a^*A^% AidJ. Rfley, jjj^ 
^ purch.^v^ 

. L^^w(Thpi>»».R»«7*'-C^ 
’. 0. "Eto vice 

»0to 

h. p. 46 F. Lt to 



at 

3i 

3G 

3H 


41 

if 

ii 

15 


48 

50 

53 

60 

62 

63 


AppuintmeiUsf I 

Ll. TiDlnig, frotn 11F. Lt vice Mont> 
gomcrie. h. p. Rifle Brig* 3 Mar. 

-Peddictfrinn h. p. F. LUvtcc 

BrearytSVet. Bd< ^flo. 

Hon. A, Harley, ICue. vice Paget, 
Cold$t.-Odii. Sli Feb. 

LC. Hopper, Capt. > 49 do. 

Fua. Campbell, Lt. do. 

Lit Madia, from h. p. S8 F. Lt, do. 
Rni. Mends, from 87 F..do. do. 

R. Deane, Ens. do. 

Ens {'.oghlan, from 61 P. l,b vice 
Mends, d^ 10 Mar. 

— Blake, titom 6l F. vice Fraser, 1 

P. . f .. ... 23 Feb. 

Lt Bluett, Capt 10 do. 

EIM^Bedll^Id, Lt ■ do. 

— Doiiglas, from 81 F. Lt ’ do. 

— Bpeocer, from 73 F. do. do, 

W. Evans, Ens. * do. 

dent Cadet I|. HiU. from R, Mil. 

Coll. Eos. vide Raynes, 14 J*.' do. 

I. tSmi^, Capt ip, , 

Ens. Robiua(»t,*^Lt' do. 

• Fraseri firom Cape Corps, Lt. do. 

• Raynes, fttim 13 F. do. do. 

<1. Bayly, Ene. do. 

Bt. Lt Col. Xiniiues, floin 63 F. Lt. 

Col. 35 Mar. 

Lt Kelly, Capt . do... 

— Forbes, do. do. 

-Van Cortlandf, from 8 Dr. Capt 

26 do. 

Eus. Macintirc, Lt. 25 do. 

—— Eman, do. do. 

-Sykes, do. do. 

Lt. drwtrong, from h. n. Newfound- 
Fend bit’s, l.t. 26 do.. 

—— Clarke, flfoni h. p. 22 P. repaying 
diflt do. ' do. 

Etltolt, from h. p. 20 F. do. do, 

— Knoit from h. is 91 F, do. do. 
—- UaodiC from 7 F. do. do. 

Rose, fnim h. p. 103 F. do. do. 
—— Sidley, from 3 vet. Bn. do. do. - 

— Forbes, from h. p. IS F. do. do. 
Chadvneb, Rom n. p. 7 VT. L R. 

do. do, 

Bell, from b. p. 34 V. do. do. 
Medjte, Boro n. p. 48 F. do. do. 
3d Ll. Gi^es, ftoni Staff Corps, do. 

*7do. 

Em. BuUor, fbom 63 P. 38 do 

— Armstrong, from fa. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

Etu. . 35 do. 

—— Stanford, from fa. p. Cape Regt 
do. 26 itb. 

J. Du Vernett do. 27 do. 

H..C. Powell, do. 28 do. 

Super. As. Sing. B. Campbell. As. 

Surg, 23 do. 

LL Broifaiirtdge', Capt, 10 Feb. 

-.Vincent ITom 89 F. Lt. ilo. 

Etta. Hull, Rom 18 F. do. do. 

—> Smitli, from 99 F. do. do. 

II. Baater, libia. vice W. A. Ross, dead 

do. 

Sure. Mieklam, from 77 F. Sure, vlea 
CW, dead 17 


Suig. Kieklam, from 77 e. burg, viea 
CW, dead 17 

’ Ca(^ Cupnatdge, Maj. by pureh. vice 
'' M'CssKiil, prom. do. 

Lt Cotes, ' do. 

Ens. Bremer, Lt do. 

E. B. Ptidipps, Ens. do. 

J. B. Mann, Ens. vice Stilling, 2 F. 

10 dp. 

Lt MBellMI. frtgn h, p. Quar. Mas. 

vice Kknt, fa. p. ' 17 do,, 

r Hon. 0., “R Ktoj^, firdm 20 F. Cimt, 
vice Hall, ret. do. 

As. Surg. McPherson, from 12 F. 

Sura. Vloti Llim, h. p. do, 

BL Mat Snidtli, Maj. vice Ximincs, 
49 K ad Mar. 

Lt Keltli, Capt do. 

~ Ena. Cab|eceft,U. do. 

IV. T. Ens. do. 

Lt Hughes, capt by purch. vieo 
Kerr, let ' 3 dm 

Cor, Lord FitS'Roy, from 10 Dr. Lt 
' d(h 
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A. S. L. P. BurreU, Ent vice 0l|lUtr, 
43 F, 33 do. 

61 .T.'E«n^,EnA fay purch. videBlake, 

5ST, - .33 Feb, 

F. Nrarrfay, do. vIceMofritt,? F.I 

"'Mdei. 

68 n. W. Huey, do. vice Blood, 7 K 

' mthr. 

69 A. C. Anderson, Bos. vice Penn, 

ntotn. It June, 1823 

2d Lt Bennett, ftom h. p. 3 Ceylon 
ll. Ens. 3 Mar. 183.1 

70 J.'WUliamion, viee Skinner; 

cancellrd ..7 17 Feb. 

73 ' Ens. Wuliamron, ftom 1F. Ens. vice 

■ ■ Speneer, 41 F. . 10 do. 

Cootie, Lt nice B. Steuait 91F. 

AHar, 

• tfon. R. Howard, ftOm t^F. plna^ 

I ■ do. 

As. Sure. Martin, Sara, sdee Owen, 
h. p. .. 10 Feb. 

TO- Lt Clarke,.Capt by vice 

«• Powell, reL , 21 do. 

' Eds. Orubb, Lt - . do. 

II. E. Hoare, Ens. 21 Feb. 

77 Lt Algtio. CaijiA vice Mackenieie, dead 

£ns,Bn«!urw;.l|t do. 

W. J. Clarke, Ens. do. 

StalTAs. Surg. Amiel, Surg. vice Mick- 
, - .1 , hm, 5(iF. . 17 do. 

78 Ens. Monttesor, Lt vice Hart, 6 F. 

25 Mar. 

R. W. W. Young, Ens. do. 

79 Lt MacDougall. Adi- vice Campbell, 

res. Adj. only 3 Mar. 

R. Fulton, Ens. fay purch. vice Moor- 
lom, 7 F. lli Eeh 

Xd. Forbes, Capt vice M'Ndll, deud 
, 17 Mar. 

Ens. Broum, Lt do. 

As. Svrg. Divit, from h. p. 79 F. As. 
Burg. vlfdIftesronSeF. do. 

' 81 If. M. Blades. £.)». by purch. vice 

Doi^Ibs, 11 F. 21 Feb. 

. 81 A. Broom, Ens. by purdi. vice Syn- 

ner, 7 P. 3 Mar. 

87 Lt Moore, Copt vice Clifford, dead 

18 Aug. 1821. 
Ena. Harris, Lt do. 

R. Loveday, Ens. do. 

D, Herbot, Eds. viee Mends, 36 F. 

' 10 Feb. 1825 

89 Eni. Harris, ftnro 21 F. Lt vice Vin¬ 
cent, 48 F. do. 

91 Lt. Murray, Cs»t. vice Campbell, dead 

30 Ifov. 1824. 
Eds. Lovett, Lieut do. 

CCHt Romabottom, from 16 Dr. Lt by 
parch, vice Bume, prom. 

.1 Feb, 1825 

, H. LayS4 Ens. 30 Nov. 1821 

Lt. R, Steuart, Croin 73 F. Copt vice 
SteuAtt, dead . 3 Mar. 1823 
93 F, Ena.'Connop,Lieut. vice Head, 2 F. 

10 Feh. 1825. 
—— Russell, from 1W. I. R. Ens. do. 
91 J. n. Cume, feu. vice Kingdom, 31 

- F. ‘ do. 

S. A. 6. Osborne, Ens. do. 

97 IJua. Meat Ser). Slcater, from 58 F. 

« Qua. Mast vice Dodd, res. 34 do. 
As. Surg. Freer,fromi Dr.Cda. Sniff, 
vim Conolly, fa. p- dm 

S 9 U. 3. Day, Ens. viee. Smith, 18 F. 

lOdo. 

’ lUfie Brig. C. C. Vivian, Sd Lieut vice Bagot, 

Gten. Ods. 34 do, 

R. StaffC. Lieut Iriers. Capt , tj Mv. 

2d Lt Moore, 1st Lt < ‘ dm 

—- de la Condamine, 1st Lt. l8do 
... — Scott 1st Lt 19 do. 

lient Cadet P. Despard, from R. Mil. 

CoU.2Lt 17 do. 

_ — — — IV. R. Lucas, from do. 
do, 18 do. 

1 W. L R. T, TV, S^ude, ElU. vice Russell, 93 
, t. . 10 Feb. 

CapeC.ilnf.)!. N. Rlsbtod, En*. vice Fraser, 14 
F, . do. 



MB. 


ttiAftCoI.C. Majot Ihirdflb, Lt. Col. vice Chis* 
d««d <Ia. 

Cajifc fitnn 25 V. Capt. M^^}. 

« 3 Mar. 

f Cmni Hivatola, ftom h. p. Sicilian n. 
n. Malta I Col. do. 

l-cn. Rcg.l iUVni;. dclHro, Capt. with locnl and 

> tcinpotrary tank 25 Feb. ]U15. 

'M>. Muscat, do. do> 28 do. 

. S. Mitrovlch, do. do. 1 Mar. 

F. PuRsiett, do. do. 2^1 Oct. 

a. BoneUo, L.UnU. with local and tern* 

penury rank, 25 Feb. 

C. U. Virtv, do. do. 25 Feb. 1823. 
V. ('avarta, do. do. >' do. 
r. Ellul, da do. 21 Oct. 182J. 
Stnj. Mid. Ooliand, from 21 F. Ena, 

25 Aui;. 1«»K 
C. Ctttajar, Rn,. with local and tem- 
))onu 7 rank 24 Feb. 18^. 

1*. Camlllcri, do. do. 25 do. 
V. llonavlta, do. da 24 Oct. 1823. 

V. IliKto, Puytn. '■ iSFeb. 1817. 
Lient. liouder, Adj. 4o. 

G. GaniiUcri, SUrg. 2.1 Feb. 1815. 

1 Vet. Bu. Lieut. Bruce, from h. p. 60 F. Ideut. 

vice Lonewortti, ret. liat 

17 Feb. 1S25. 

- Breary. from^S F. Lieut, vice 

Sidlcy, 45 F. 2C Mar. 

Umti'icltrd^ 

Mitj. ■M'Caskill, from S3 F. Lt. Col. 
of Inf. by purcb. viceLt. Gen. Cro- 
kcr. ret. 17 Feb. 182.5. 

M.aj. Carter, from 7 P. Lt. Cui. of Inf. 
by pureh. vice Lt. Ocii. Graham, 
ret. 3 Marv 

Ordmnee Dcfartnicnt. 

Ttoi/iil ArtiUcry, 

M.>j. Vouughusbaiid, Lt. Col, vice ■ 
Brojiic, dead 5 Jan. 182.5. 

Cant, anil Bt. Lt. CoL Campbell, 
altij. do. 

2d C.ipt. OoucTaa, Capt. » 13Jfcb. 
1st Lieut. FnJipr, 3d Capt. ilo. 

2d Lieut. 'I'yldcn. t$t Lieut. do. 
Cent. Cadet, Dupuis, 2d I.ii'uL do. 
2d I 'aptain Campl.ell, from h. p. 2d 
Cajit. do. 

1st Lieut. Mcyne, from b. p. 1st Lieut. 

dO} 

— -Cater, Ad^. vice' J)ur>, 

dead 28 do. 

2d I.icuL Gilbert, 1st Lieut. da 
GenU Cadet J. Low, Sd Lieut, tlo. 
1 st l.icut, Wilfuad, firont h. p. ist 
Lieut. do. 

l.t. Col. Key, Cot, vice Maj. Gen. Ivc- 
moiiic, dead 2 Mar. 

Miq. L'rawibrd, Lt. Col. da 

Capt and Lt. Col. .sir J. May, K.C.B. 

«c K.G.IL MaJ. da 

2d Cnpt Pettey, Capt Ue. 

tst liiciit .Shipimd, 2 d Capt da 
2 d Lieut. Kcates, 1^ I.ieut do. 
Gent Coiiet J. Mauuu, 2d Lieut do. 
2ct Caiit Jones, ftora h. p. 2d Cnpt 

tkh 

1st Lieut. TyUen, front' fa. p. Ist 
Lieut. * . do. 

2d Ca|it. Chapman, from h. p. Sd 
Cayit Vive Duncan, h. p. 15 da 
Royal Engintera. 

Capt. Harris, from h. p. Cap.^vlec 
CTieyne, h. p. 8 Mar. 182.5. 

The undermentioned Cadets of tfae Hon. £. 1. 
Company's Service to lutve the temporary rank 
as 9a Lieuts. during the period Of Bteir being 
employed under the command of LLCol. Pas- 
ley, 1). Eng. at Chatham, fiiT instructions in the 
art of Sapidsg and Mining. 

Gent Cadet W. Willis, 10 Feb. 1825. 

——- \V. B. GondfrOow da 
'■ " W. 11. Atkinson da 

-W. Seolt do. 

R. E. l.Vol. Lt Sniith, Capt v'loe Medley, res. 

. 23 da 

> Ens. licbard, Licdt Vice Smith, 4o^ 


A^pointnunisy Promotionh CJuiit 

Ens. Hcathcotc, do. 


vice Keith, rc»- 
do. 

— Brown, do. vice Fletcher, res. do. 
J. U. Itithcidoii, Ens. 23 Feb. do. 
1 11. C, Codrington, do. do. 

W. W. While, do. do. 

O. Cox, Eus. vice POwcI, res. do. 

Hospital Staff. 

JIosp. As. Doherty, As, &urg. vice 
WMloy, dead I 7 Pc*. 1825 

Hosp. As, Crawford, As. Surg. vice 
Amici, 77T. 10 Mar. 1825. 

.1. J. X4, Council, Hosp. As. do. 

' ■ do. do. 


Essthoiagcs. 

Ci^ from 5 Dr. Gds. with Ci^. Colranb, 

Capt Caldicott, from 39 F. with Capt Ord, h. n, 
2 Ur. Gds. 

Abbott, 

Lieut Davidson, from Gran. Gds. rce.diif. with 
Lieut Coulsoin h. p. 21 Dr. 

Lieut. Clark, from 6 F. witii A. Sharpin, h. p. 

Lieut liMwards, from IfJ I*, rcc. diff. with Lieut. 
Ucrhriey, li. p. 71 F. 

Lieut BuUer, from 20 F. with Lieut. 13. Camp¬ 
bell. 79 F. t 

Lieut Burnley, from 30 F. with Lieut Baxter, 
h. p. 22 F._ 

liieut Hadwin, from 34 F, with Lieut Harford, 

1 *\ 

laent Dunbar, from 42 P. with Lieut Fits-Ge- 
rald, h. p. 72 F. 

Lieut, Lord I. PiU-Roy, from (i3F. wttii Lieut. 
Dexter, b. p. 3P. 

Lieut Folliott, from 71F. witli Lient. St George, 
h. p. C 6 F. 

Lieut AVilliams, from 80 F. wltli Lieut Lcchc, 
h. p. 89 F. 

Lieut Ramsbottom, from 91 F, with Lieut. Car¬ 
lisle, h. p. 54 F. 

Lieut. ReynoUla, from 07 P. with Lieut 'Valen¬ 
tine. b. p. 90. 

Ensign Capel, from S F. with Ensign Burhm, h. p. 

As. .Surg. O'Reilly, from 7 F. with Stafi' As. Surg 
FilKingtnn. 

As. Surg. Fniscr from 12 F. with As. Surg. Dou¬ 
glass, h. p. 18 F. 

As. Surg. aiTver, B 8 F. with As. Surg. Dozeu, 
h. p. W. I. R, 

J{cti>ruatims and Nctirc-nirnts. 

LiLUt.-Gen.(..''idcet (retaining his rank in the ormvl 

-- Orahomc, ditto, 

Liciit-Col. Thomson, 27 F. 

M.ijorJfowell, 10 F. 

-Hull, tJ2 F. 

-' ' Kerr, 63 F. 

--PowcU, 76 F. 

Captain Kidout, 2 il Life Gds, 

Gott, .')d riTS. 

-— Beaufoy, Coldst Ods, 

— ■ ■ ■ Cuinberland, 3d F, Ods. 

-Hill, 9th F. 

-McdlW, 1C. T. Vot 

Lieut Keith, E. I. Vol. 

• ' Fletclier. da 

Comet and Sub-Lieutenant Dutton, 2d Life (ids. 
Ensign Towell, E. 1. 'Vul. 

Quarter-Master Dodd, 97 F. 

AssistHnt'burg. Perkim, Med. StalT. 

" ■ ■ Uloxham, h. p. 1st F. Gds. 

-—————Garrett, li. p, (19 P. 

^ AppoinimetUs fUancclled. 

Ensign Skinner. 70 F. 

H. Afr. CoL Corps. 

Capt Findley from 2 W. i: R. viceDowsoo, fa. p. 
28 F- 

2 fF. I. IL 

Capt. Anderson, frmn b. p. 28 F. vice Findley^ 
Supersed€it.»—Hmnug leave of absence m 
false pretences. 

Ucut Maclafhlan, 8 F. 
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Appointments, Promotions, 




Officers WmindcA in the Assault of Mcr- 
f'lii, hi ilu; Dmntvums of Hie King of 
Aon, on the €Uh Octnlcr, ItlSk 
t.ujut. Win. Kennedy, 89 Ifegt, «cvetely. 

—— I'. M'Rie, do. slightly. 

Deaths. 

f.icut. Gcii. Slrjaa. Ecskino, BMateof i Dr. Od« 
l.iinili>n 9 Mm. 1825 

-;-Dorricn, R. H. Ods. Brighton 1.5 do. 

-Long, 1i Dr. Ixtndoa do. 

TR ijnr (ieji. W. Alcitnnde", late of 2 On. Bn. 

-Tetnoinc, R. Art. Genor* t Mar. 

- tiatnegic, E. I. il. Setv. Edinburgh 

^.May, 1821 

Lieut rol. Sclintnmclketel, K.‘ wlLOtrlcan R.i. 

Iloltiind. 23 Dec. 

Major Forster, 38 V. ttiingoon, DOigAl .. U Sept. 

-lull, 11 F. ' 

-stcitart, 91 F. .ram.aic.'i 

-ilriscoc, h. n. 63 F. St Genirin oi Lave ' 

31 Dee. 1821 

--Williamson, h.i>, 11. Wag.Tr. Farsonstown 

28 Feb. 1815. 

I'apt- M:u:lc(al, 11 F«. f 

-UrtihU, 11 F. 

-Itlnck, .51 V. Madras 26 Sept 1824 

-M'Niell, 79 F. 

-t'lifllird, 87 F. ]h>mafn|torp 17 Aug. 

■ — Dury. IL Art, iladtey, >»e.ar Ikirnet 

27 Pell. 1825 

—— Cowrlcnay, Artn.agh Mil. 13 do. 

-Muriihy.'Kci'ty Mil. 

J.u'iU. naliiiiglon, I V. t'aulnn 28 Doe. 1824 

-Suler, 1 p, C.-unp at Atelicnoor, Madras 

13 Aug. 1823 


Idcut. Kirkrnan.llF.on'pMjagcft'dml.afiErttico 
‘ ' SO Mar. 

Crawford, 14 F. W July 

-Liston, 14 F. *0 A«g. 

> . Michdl, 36 V. of hi» wounds at Rangoon, 

B«n^ 30 June 

~—~m Willlanu, lain 3 Vet Bn. Mile-t»id 

1 Mar. 1825 

—— Dillon, fa. (k 5 F. Eyreoourt, Galway 

. z5 Jan. 

Kemiewlc, h. p. 89 F. 

-Baugh, b. p. 103 F. I.udlow 25 Sept 1821 

Uout Apfel, h. p, 6 Line, Ger. Leg. Dutihy of 
’ Brnnswiek 10 Apr, 1823 

Comet Kirke.yi Dr. Meerut Bengal, IS July 1824 
—. Willaii, h, p. 21 Or. AJcmHister, Felv J8S3 
Ensign Mends, 87 F. on passage home on board 
tlw Atlas 12 Aug. 1821 

, Grant, h. p. 21 P, Africa 15 Dec. 

— MaxweU, It n. 56 P. Fisherrow mar Edin¬ 
burgh ' ® May 

.. ■ . ■ Walker, late 5 Vet Bn. laic of I Vet Comj^ 

Manchester ' Feb. 1835 

Cluplain Molony, fa. p. 135 F. 29 Dec. 1821 

Adjutant Kns. liogan, late 9 Vet Bn. Dublin_ 

■' ^24 Feb. 1825 

Quart Mast Wigton, P- Art Woolwich, 92 Mar. 

Mtulical Xh'partnicnt. 

.Surg, Cowen. 11 F. Rang<x>n, KaSl Indies 
As, Surg. Gsbornc, 1 F. Camp at Titkievernunj, 
Ma>lr<is 19 Aug. 1821 

-- Fynam, 51 F. Fort St George, Madras 

' 22 Aug. 

As. Dogherty, Uonduv.'U! 23 Dee. 

Vet .Surg. Nortgti, 9 Dr. aPDublin, ID Mar. 1825 


BIRTILS, MARIIIAOKS, A NO DBATIJs^. 

BTRTJLS. 


4rt<r. 21,1R»}, ,\ttl»e<i.ivetnme»l House, mar 
s’ar.unalfci. New isoutli Wales, the lady Of his K*- 
»'cllencv M.doL (liner.!!SitThomasUtisbanttMak- 
■i.iugu), of .a son and hilr. 

N'le. 20, At (Jiiilon, the lady <»f Lieut WilU.ira 
Hope Sinilh, Madras n.ative infantry, of a son. 

iwirrh n. laa.x At CiiliTallar, lire laily of Ma* 
v'l il.'ll Dickson, filih iveriomii, of a <tinghtor. 

.31. M Fres.lonp.iiib, Mrs 1 ILlon, of a daughter. 
— At Stranraer, CVe lady ol M.ijoi.(Jericral 
M'N.dr, C.II. of a daughter. 

Aj.rilS, AlhVarbormtgh, Uickidy of thelatcWil- 
Hain (iurley, Bsip of I’oter’a Hope, Island of .‘-t 
Viiiectit, of a son. 

7, At CiK'kaimcy-Ilouse, Fifesliire, the lady of 
i.ient.-C’oitniel Mowlir.iy, ofabon. 

«. At9t!, Korlli .Street, Mrs Lynn, of a daughlcr. 
— At Darnlcc, near Melrose, Mrs .bunea .Suolt, 
\if a son. 

to. At 20, Royal Circus, Mrs AyUsn, of Inch- 
dniruey, of a daughter. 

11, At Edinburgh, the wife Of Mr.lohn Holmes, 
of Water .Street, Cailisic, of a srm, 

13. At Lcamingtim, Mrs BotUho of .\rdoch, of 
a son. 

14. .\t W<K>dblee House, tiic lady of O. Scott 
Elliot I, K.su. of Larriston, of a son. 

U!. At Warkton, the lady of the Rov. Davui 
Waiiehopc, of a son. 

17. Mrs Scutt MonorJefl’, 31, Howe Street, of a 
■■.nn, 

20. yltltcllevueCreMient, Mrs Crawford of Ctirts- 
liuni, of .a (hiughtcr. 

21. At Uarrowmuirhead, Mrs Fuilarton, of a 
ilanghUT. 

22. At Fotss, Caithness, the lady of Altntimder 
('niikshank, Ksq. of SIuelhoiMe, a son and heir. 

— At No. 1, HtU Street, Mrs Ramsay, of a son. 
V.3. Mrs Ihaldie, IV, Nolsou Street, of a daugh- 
f dr* ' *" 

— At Leith, Mrs George Bell, of a son. 

— At Gioutastcr Flaec, the Uuly of Captain 
I'.ar.iinis, of a davightor. c 
21. At 25, Anne Street, Stfacklwidge, Ediu- 
. (lurgh, Mrs Alexander BnUiHityac, of a 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Turner of Turncdudl, 
•ji a (l.iiigliter. 

•jr,. At tieorge Piarc, Leith W.-dk, Mrs W. U, 
M'Kcan, of a son. 


27. CjisUc Street, the l.-ulyof Wll- 

lUin N't‘luil..on, Ehti., of a son. 

— \thi< livinse. Great RiisSi'i: .Stiert. Blooms- 
luicy, T.oinlon, the Lidy of Jjunes Loch, Esq. of a 
son. 

29. Al 1(7, bliaTloUe Squ..tc', Mrs John Tod, of 
a dauglit-T. 

— Mrs render, junior, 35, Bncil(,.ugli Place, of 
a son. 

1. At Cumbernauld House, the Hon. Mrs 
Pleining, of a tl lugiiti-r. 

3. Mrs Dunlins of Arnision, of a .son. 

MAURI VGE-S. 

August 1821. At Pallet, East Indiof, W. C. 
.Smith, Esip Judge and MagistraU; of Ghariporc, 
to Anne Jessie, fourtli daughter of the laU* IhinaUl 
Mtu-knirle, Esq. of H.irtticld, Ross-shire. 

ytu/ll.’i, At I'lUitU''-', in tileiioreliy, Lewis 

M'Farlane. Esii., Auchiulnugli, <<> -'l'*'' Lucy Tur¬ 
ner, youngest daughter of Dimcaii Tuiacr, Ksij., 
C.astle't. 

7. At .s‘t Jaities’sChuteh, I.on(|oii, tlujrlcsRoss, 
I'7sq., to I.ady Mary Cornwallis. 

— In Berkeley Sqii.'ire, laindon, George Fer- 
gusun, Ksq. of Pltfoar. captain in the Royal Na¬ 
vy, to the Hon. Elix-abeth Jiuio Rowley, eldest 
tbiughter of Lord Longford. 

— At London, John Wylie, Esq. of Lombard 
Street, son of AlexAnder Wylie, rlsq,, M.D. of 
Edinburgh, Ui Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late Alexander Wylie, Esq. otBte Old Jewry. 

9. At Ewiine, Oxon, Neville Reid, Esq., oldest 
son of Andrew Reid, Flsq. of Lionsdowi, Ucits, 
b> tlie Hon. Caroline Napier, youngest daughter of 
the late Right Hou, Lord Napier. 

12. In St Paul's ChaiMd, York Place, William 
Hugh Hunt^, Esq., fourth sou of Captain Pa^ 
rick Hunter, Queen Street, to Elisabeth, tidia 
daughter of llenty Veitch, Esq. of EBock. 

— At Polmaise, Robert Bruce, Esq. of Kcnnet, 
to Anne, eldest d.%u^ter of the late VVilliam Mur¬ 
rey, Es((. of j’ohmifc. 

18. Al St James’s tdiarch, Piccadiily, W. Tigho, 
Esq. of Woodsitock, in Ireland, to Lady laruisa 
Lennox, fifth daughter of tlie dowager Duehes.<! 
of Richmond. , , 

— ,Vt Dundee, Christopher Kerr, Esq. tx^unet 
lowii-elerk of Dundee, to Jane, Uiipl daughter of 
the latcWillianillftekncy.Evq.i inorciiant, Dundee. 
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19. At DunaMu Jolni Ilemtenon, jui^r. £$ 4 ., 
advocate, to 3mvf, eldnt daughter of the late 
Rev. Jamea M'Rwen, ]>undee> 

— At Kepi) 0 ^> John Caddell, Ga^, younger 
of Tranent, advoeate, to Jane, third dau^ter of 
Aleicander Dunlop, E^.,of KMpodi. 

Cl. Sir John GonhHi of Earuton. Barb, to Ma* 
ry, only daughter of 'WBUam livlag, Eaq., Char¬ 
lotte Square. 

85. A t ediuburgh, Jamei Bennett, Giq,, to Mar¬ 
garet, only daughm of tho late Mr Willttm Mac- 
kimntle, Elpn. , _ 

— At Hauio, Mr David Pearson, writer, Kirk- 

aldy, to Agnes, youngest daughter of M^ John 
Anderson. .. ... 

— At Glasgow, Aleunder HaJg, Esq., Loofarin, 
to Janet Anderson, eldest daugbtetof John Berry, 
Esq. of that dty. 

87. At Edinburgh, George Mora Nlshett, Esq. 
ofCalTOhill. to laab^a I'rances, iddest daughter 
of V. Carteret Scott. Esq., Charlotte SquaWi.., 

— At RaddtetlY-Houie. TCninaa Macfksnsie, 
Esq. of Ord, to Miss Ar.iie WatsonEowler, daugh¬ 
ter of James Fowliar, Esq. of Radderty. 

89. At Ctorh's Miln. Mr Jwnes Anuan, writer, 
Edinburgh, to Mary, «dest daughter of Mr Wil¬ 
liam Horn. - ' - 

5 a At Edinburgh, Thomas Knatchtndi, Esq. 
of the Royal ArtiUery.son of the lale Sir.Edward 
Knatchbull, Bart, of Mersham Hatch, in the coun¬ 
ty of Kent, to Jane, second daughter of Sir John 
ConnMl, Judge of the High Court of Adiqualty. 

DEATHS. 

June 25,1884, At Penang, Miss Priscilla Mac- 
Gechan, daughter of the late RMiert MacGeehan, 
Esq., and grand-daughter of the deceased Captain 
Rohm MacGeehan of Dalquhat, In flw county of 
Dumfries. . , 

Ocl. T. Near Rangoon, jm, consequence of Ihe 
wounds he reeeireu while storming a atockade. 
Captain WUham Allan, Gth rqrinient Madras na¬ 
tive Infantry, eldest son of Mr WWiiiia Atlaiy^ 
Leewold Place, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 23. At see, Mr John Carnegie, mliMip- 
man of the Hon. East Infia Compamfs sWp 
wickshire, third son of David Caniegfo of Craigo, 

**^e. 2. In the harbour of Bombay, Casptein 
Wallace F. Dunlop, of the Tlh native 
second son of John Dunlop, of Ballanaklra, 
and the fourth son he has lost since August, 1829, 
between the ages of 17 and 

11. At Moorshedabad, William Loch, Bkq., re¬ 
sident at the court of the Raiab «* 

Jan. 1C. 1825. AtStToolles Estate, Jamwea. 
in his 19 th year, William Br^ Olaa, mthspn of 
the late John Olas, Esq., Bt&l^. • „ 

FsA 6 . On board Uie ifttp Medway, olT St 
lena. on bis passage home, Mqjor Adam Bnign, 

At GatehoUM, James Credie,' Esq.- 

_A. 4a«s<bm1s 


i^June. 


10 . At 5], George Square, Eliaabeth Bennet, 
the infoat daughter of Mr ITark. 

— James Dickson,. Esq. of Antonhill, In the 
85fh year of his age. 

11. At Stowarton Manse, the Rev. James Doug- 
las, minister of that parish. 

— At 39, Hanover Street, the in&nt dangter ol 
MrSnurb 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Douglas of Herriot. 

12. At Ildcrton Rectory, near Wooler, Nor- 
Utumberland, aged 57, Mrs Johnston, wife of the 
Rev. John JohnSdon, teetor of lldertoo. 

. 13 . At Wardlie, the Infant sod of Captain J. D. 
Boswall, Royal Navy. 

At Mahentotm Mottse, Sir Henry Hay Mak- 


muTCil *On /E* 

*^^1 f AfM'Me«t.-Colo«el Wmiehope, 

®^_*^'At**Minto^SteBet, Newington, Mansfield, 
daughter of the Into R<*ert Forrester, Esq., trea- 

•TS't Wi«£"tt®Cte«« innes. youngmt son 
of James limes. Esq. of Tbrumsto. 

4. At Suinmerfield, near Haddington, Mr Ro¬ 
bert llods. _ . . „ u r, 

— At Glasgow, John Baird, Esq., M.p, . 

— At Edinhnrj^,, the Infimt son of Caplain 

Rob—tipn ^ H,!!- 

tetc of the d5th . i. 

7 . At 9, Duke Btreet, G»y* *" ‘‘e* 

Rosefield, near DtotHss, Mrs Janet 1 m- 
bella Lundie, icBct of Dr Mdmw Wnrdiop, sur- 

M^Tfthe*llev. John NicdB, n&tetar of 
Ji^ Forbes AiKman, Esq. of Ross and Bromel- 


GloMtetOn. 

-> AA India Street, Edinburg William M'Harg, 
Esqi of l^ers, 

19. 'At 36, Castle Street, Miss Katharine Barkly. 
Hr Alexander Johnston, ironmonger. Ediii- 
bmegh. 

— At London, U^b-Colonel John Fraser, of 
the SAth regiiuent. ' 

17. At his house, 29, Gayfield Square, Hotatius 
Cannon, Esq., writer to the signeb 
-- At Edinburgh, Junes, second son of Mr 
Alexander Douglas, W.S. 

— At Abcieromby Place, M4or.General Tho¬ 
mas William Kerr. 

IS. At Edinburgh, Samuel, third son of the 
Rev. P. H. Terrob 

~ At Glasgow, Mn Margaret Llvmgstone, vrife 
of John Livingstone, E^, merchant, Gla^ow, 
said daughter m thq late lu^rt Bell, Esq., advo¬ 
cate. > ' 

— At Balcuivie„|li|agimte>n of Balhairdie. 

19. At her tunu^PKhmge Stieet, the Hon. 
Mary* Alweromhy, weohd dai^ter of General 
Sir Ralph Abercromfiy' of TuUmody, Vi. B, and 
v£ Mary Anne Baroness Ahercrmnby. 

91. At N 0 . 5 , North James’s .Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Heten Dick, relict of the late Mr George 
Mpnay. 

-- At Edinburgh, Anna, daughter of the Rev. 
lY nPeVTOi* 

89. Miss Margaret Soott, 45. Prince's Stmet, in 

the 90th year of^her age. . . 

— At Muirton, Chrwtiau BaiUie, third daugh¬ 
ter of Hugh Robert Dnl^ E«i. of Muirton. 

— At London, William p. WilUamaon, Esq. 
wine merchant, Leith. 

84. At his house, WarrisUm Crescent, Robert 
Durle,Esq. ofCraigluscar. . , 

At-tw Manse of Monivard, Mrs Jacobma 
Maeduff, wife of the Rev. Colin Baxter. 

25. .it Kirkcaldy, Margery, eldest daughter ot 
' Ml George Bevertage, wood-memhant there. 

90. At No. 5, North Charlotte Street, Macrae, 
daughter of Mr William Tcnnatii, Jun. 

5b. At Ediiibuigli, Miss Ann Xhomton, late of 
Fountainbridge. 

-. HHon Elizaheih, tecood daughter of Sir 
William Arbuthnot, Barb ^ . 

— At his house. No. 4fi. Charlotte SquaK, the 
infant daughter Of Jofan-Tad, 1^. W.S. 

Mag 1. At Mdngall Cottage, {.ucien. ypun««t 
son of the late Joseph Ktahiton, Esq, <S Biggar- 
shiris. 

— At George Street, Neil Meevlcar, youngest 
aim of William Bum, Esq. archltijeb 
Lflfe/ji, At the house of the Countess of GmM- 
toid, mne^HIll, Smwy, Henry PosmU, Esq. 

*^*-^’AtWi&lMd, the infant and only son irfG. 
Wyie, Esq. ftm (Hght h^ng a dis- 
idia^e of gunsBtom &e .£inus, ksbip Just sailing 
from the river for 4Juebee* 

Laie^, At RaMOiai, in the 
deeplyumentedrimn Sjwn>isw6oite Trrtter,!^. 
(son (he lAte Rev. Rofcrl Trotter of Morpeto.) 

Ci^in te H» l«h N, I. end Cqmimmder ^ the 
wfiS^ fctey of Madras Plonegi in (%wpedlHon 
iiXr Sir A. Cnmphelt a of M 

yeile to various esnartries of tho 8^, jj* 
mnnyqampatens,in which h«Ji^adlstinm^rf 
-^cer at last tell a victim to 


ton. 


, oart, this gnllaiit ofiicer « lau. ten a viwm « 
^er. brouVit (m Inf fatigue and over-exertion m 
the bite cotmlet wim the Burmese. 
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Bontinc, 759 
Brown, 251 
Bryce, 637 
Buckle, 637 
Barnet, 637 
Cadeli, 637 
Campbell, 251 
Cannon, 637 
Carmichael, 251 
Cawdor, 251 
Clephane, 637 
Combe, 251 
Crawford, 251, 759 
CruUfshank, 637 
759 

Cummiug, 637 ■ 
Daliymple, 251' 
Dalyell, 63? 
Davidimn, 637 
Dempster, 637 
Desert, 252 
. Dewar, 251 
Dicki4 637 


Dickson, 637, 759 
Douglas, 637 
Drysdale, 251 
Duff, 637 
Dudgeon, 637 
Dunbar, 251 
Dundas, 759 
Edington, 637, 
Edwa^s, 637 
Elch<^ 251* 

Elgin, 6.37 
Elliot, 637, 759 
Elphinston, 637 
Fairbaim, 637 
Fairlie, 251 
Finlay, 252 
Fleming, 759 
Forrest, 6.37 
Fraser, 637 
Fullarton, 759 
Fulton, 251 
Galbraith,'i251 
Gtmrlay, 637 
Goyan, 251 
Graham, 251 
Grant, 637 
Gurley, 7^ 
Guthrie,. 251 
Hamil^n, 251 
Harrawat', PS I . 
Harvey; 251 
Handefson, 251 
Hindm^b, 251 
HWop,%r, 759' 
Hogg, 251 
llQimes, 759 
Hopidns, 251 
Htmbr, 637 


Horsburgli, 637*' „ 
Huie, 637 . > 

Hume, 251 
Hunter, 251, ih. 
Irving, 637, 
Johnston, 637 
Keith, 637 
, KInloeh, 637 • 
Kirkpatrifdc, 251 
Lauder, 637 
Lcormonth, 251 
Lindsay, 251 
Loch, 759 
; Lockhart, 637 
Long, 251 
Lumsden, 637 . 

, Lyon, 759 
McClellan, 637 
Macdonald, €37 
M'DoiieU, 251, 
Macdougal, 759 
. 637 

M'Dowal, 251 
M‘Farlan, 261 
M'Gregor, 251, 
637 

M‘Kean, 759 
M'Konochieb 251 
M‘Nalr, 759 . 
Menzies, 637 
Moncrieff,637,759 
Moiibrayr 759 
Monnt C>HU’ies,637 
Manro, 251 
Napier, 637 
Nicholson, 759 
‘ Noble, 251 
Parens, 759 , 


Paterson, 251 
Paul, 637 
Pedie, 759 
l*indar, 7.59 
Pollock, 251 
Ramsay, 251, 759 
Itattray, 251 
Roliertsoii, 2.51, ib. 

637 

Ross, 251 
Kuan, 251 
Rymer, 252 
Scott, 759 
Short, 252 
Smart, 637 
Smith, 759 . 
Spence, 637 
Spottiswoode, 251 
Sprott, 251 
Stavert, 251 
Steed, 63? 
Stewart, 637 
’ Stirling, 637 
Street, 637 
' .Stu&rt, 251 
Sydserf, 637 
Tait, 637 
Taylor, 637 
Terrot, 251. ' 

Thomson, 251 
Tbomtoto, 637 
Tod, 759 
Touch, 251 
Turing, 251 
Turner, 759 
•Wauchdpe, 759 
Waugh, 637 
Weymss, 251 



765 


Whigiiam, 037 
■Wicklow, 251 
Wildman, 251 
Williamson, 251 
Wilson, 637 
WotherspoDii, 637 
Wynilowe, 251 
Yule, G37 

MAllKIAOKS. 

Aitken', 63W 
Allan, 638 
Allison, 638 
Annan, 760 
llalfonr, 638 
Bcitli, ()38 
Bennett, 760 
Blair, 253 
Boyd, 252 
Brown, rsl8, ib. 
Bruce, 253, 639 

750 

Buchanan, 252 
Burnet, 638 
Cadell, 700 
Campbell, 952, 

638 

Calhcart, 252 
Cltolraondelly, 638 
rianricarde, 638 
Copeland, 952 
Curtis, 253 
Dick, 252 
Dundas, 638 
Kckford, 252 
Cdmondstone, 252 
Ferguson, 759 
b'orbes, 638 
Glass, 252 
Gogge, 232 
Gordon, 760 
Grant, 638 « ■ 
Gray, 252 
Grey, 038 
Ilnig, 760 
Hall, 638 
Hay, 638 
Henderson, 700 
Ilibburt, 252 
Hill, 252, ib. 
Hunter, 759 
Jeffrey, 638 
Johnstone, 638, ib. 
Kerr, 759 
Knatcbbull, 760 
liUinbcrt, 638 
Lawson, 252 
Ltndesay, 252 
T.ockorc, 252 
M'Artiiur, 638 
M'Farlane, 7.59 
M'Gibbon, 2.52 
M'Gregor, 252 
Maekay, 638 


Index* 


Mackenzie, 760 
M;u:kintosh, 252 
Mappleson, 253 
Mark, (i;i8 
Messer, 952 
Mure, 638 
Nairne, 252 
Nisi)ett, 760 
Ogilvie, 252 
O'Neil, 252 
Bate, 252 
Paterson, 6.38 
Baton, 6*^ 

Pearson, 760 
Ponsonby, 6.38 
Itae, f353 
Beid, 759 
liickinan, 252 
Hose, 252 
Boss, 7.59 
Bussell, 252 
Scott, 638 
Sinclair, 252, ib. 
Smith, 252, 759 
Spears, 2.52 
Swayno, 638 
Taylor, 2.52 • 
Thomson, 638 
Tighc, 759 
'I'liiloli, 6.38 
Turnbull, 638 
Urquhart, 638 
Watson, 6.3B, ib. ib. 
Wylie, 252, 739 

DEATHS, 

Abcrcronlby, 760 
Allan, 760 
Anderson, 235, ib. 
Arbuthnot, 760 
Baillie, 760 
Baird, 253, 760 
Balcarras, 640 
Banks, 253 
Barkly, 760 
Bayning, 254 
Bciitson, 254, 760 
Bell, 254^ 639 
Bertram, 254v 639 
Beveridge, 760 
BiiTell, 640 - 
Bisset,' 639 
Black, 253 
Bland, 610 
Bootle, 244 
Ourrowman, 639 
Boswall, 760 
Bowser, 638 
Bourhili, 254 
Bradford, 639 
Brodie, 640 
Broughton, 254 
Brown, 253, ib, 
25-1., 633 


Bruce, 6.39, 640 
Brugli, 760 
Buchan, 253 
Biichunun, 253,6.39 
Brnnton, 254 
Ihiist, 253 
Caird, 610 
Calder, 253 
Callander, 254 
Campbell,253,(b. ib. 

ib.2.H 6:38,640 
Carnegie, 2.53,638, 
76Q 

Cannan, 760 
Carstuirs, 253, 6.39 
Cavers, 639 
Charles, 253 
Chalmers, 610 
Cheytie, 25.3 
Chisholm, 254 
. Clark, 25.3, 760 
Cleghorn, 6.39,640 
Colcbrookc, 2,>l 
Co;hn, 253 
Colvin, 2.53 
Combe, 253 
Constable, 253 
Couston, 254 
Conyngfasm, 2.53 
Crauford, 2.5.‘i, 639, 
640 

Credie, 760 
Gumming, 252 
Cunningliain, 253 
Dallas, 253 
Dalrymplc, 253 
Dalyell, 760 
Dance, 254 
Davidson, 639 
Davie, 639 
Deas, 253 
Dick, 760 
Dickson, 25.3, 760 
Dickie, 640 
Dixon, 25-4 
Dods, 760 
Douglas, 254^ 760, 
ib. ib. 

Dowling, 640 
Drummond, 254 
Drysdale, 254 
Dudgeon, 254 
Du[^d, 640 
Duncan, 253 
Buncombe, 253 
Dunlop, 6W 
Dune^ 760 
Eardley, 253 
Edington, 253 
Edinonston, 254, 
640 

Erskine, 254> 63^ 
640 


Emmes, 252 
Fairlie, 254 
Pair, 640 
Falconer, 639 
Farquh.arson, 6.39 
Fcaroni 254 
Fletchtsr, 252 
Foggo, 760 
Forbes, 253 
Forrester, 760 
Fotheringlmm, 25.3 
Fraser, 760 
Freer, 640 
Fullarton, 2.52 
Fyfe, 610 
Gillespie, 640 
Gillies, 640 
Glass, 760 
Glennie, 6 K) 

Gloag, 6.39 
Gordon, 2.5.3 
Gotham 639 
Graham, 640 
Grant, 252 
Gray, 760 
Grcig, 254 
Grierson, 253, 2.51 
Grieve, 640 
Groat, 25.3 
Guilford, 760 
Gullanti, 253 
Gulmini, 610 
Gunn, 760 
llalhet, 639 
Hamilton,25.3,6.39, 
ib. 6B), ib. ib. 
Handysidc, 640 
Hardy, 252, 6.3S 
Hay, 639 
Head, 638 
Henderson, 253 
Herbert, 640 
Iletigb, 640 
Hodgson, 25.3 
Hogarth, 639 
Hoggan, 254 
Home, 639,640 
Honcyman, 254 
Hopkirk, 640 
Houston, 640 
Hunter, 254> 640, 
ik 

Huntley, 254 
Hurst, 6^ 
Hutchison, 639 
Innes, 760 
Irrdne, 253 
Jainieson, 610 
Johnston, 25^ 760, 
ib. 

Keith, 639 
Kerr, 760 
Kennedy, 




fW 

Knidener, 6^ 
Laiikg, ^52,640 
Lawless, 25% 
LAwrie> 639 
Leven, 25% 
Lti|d«n,2S2 
Liston, 25jj|ik ' 
Livingston, ^60 
LoGb»f00 
Lockhart^ 639 
Lorimei^ 253 
Lowis, 640 
Lundie, 760 
Luiidiu, 25%, 639 - 
Lyndesay, 252,636 
M'Arthur, 252 
Macaikiter, 636, 
639, ib. 
Macallutn, 640 
M'Caul, 6;^9 
M'Dlartnid, 253 
Macdonald, 64(^ib. 
760 

Macdonnel, 253. 
Macdoogali, 639^ 
760 

Macdowo'll, 638 
Macdum 760 
MndarJaiie, 640 
MacGechao, 760 
Margin, 640 
M‘HaiK,760 
Mackay, 639, ib. 
lifaointosb, 6^ 
M'Kenisie, 253f 
636. 639 


Index, 


M^Naoghtaa, 253 
Macrae, 760 - \ 
Maevicar, 631^'^ 
MkUtolm, 6S9 
Mason, 640 
Hearne,253 
Melville, 640 
Menzie^ 639 
Metcalf, 640. 
Medtven, 6^ ‘ 
Mettornieb, 640* 
Miller, 2.58, 640 
MUne, 639, 640 < 
MiteheU, 254 
Moil^t, 639 
MolHson, 254 
Monro, ^4 
Morrison, 254 
Morton, 638,640 
Moiiat, 253 
Mounteney, 254 
Murray, 25S, ib. 

254, ib. 639,640 
Napier, 253,640 
Nasmitb, 760 
Nicbol, 760 
Noel, 640 
O’Connell, 039 
Ogilvie, 640 
Oiipliant, 253 
Ormiston, 254 
Ongbtelson, 254 
Parker,. 639 
Parr, 640 
Paterson, 253 
Patiilk), 636 


Fan)^ 440 
Peat; 639 
peirsan,440 
npon,640 > 


Bate, 254 >. 

Rattray, 254> 6^ 
Rennie, 639 
Reoch, 630 
Rtcbaul|on, 253 
Ridd€ir639 
iUtebic, 639 
Robertson, C40, 
760 

Robinson, 254 
Robison, 639 
Ross, 2^, 254,640 
Rudyerd, 252 
Russell, 254^ 6.39, 
640 

Scales, 25,3 
Scott, 254, ib. 638, 
639, ib. 760 
Seymour, 640 
Shaw, 25% 
Simpson, 23.% 639 
Small, 254 
Smart, 760 
Smith, 253, ib. 
Somerville, 640 
Souter, t)39 
Sainton, 639,760 


trw 


Prtmeroie, 253 


Stenart, 25.3, 640 
Stewart, 253, 760 
Stirling, 640 
Stocks, 640 
Stuart, 2S4 
Taylor, 639,640 
Terrot, 760, ib. 
T}ianet,639 
Thopias, 253 
Thomson, 253 
Thornton, 760 
Tod, 253,6.39,760 
'Trotter, 639 
Tulloch, 254 
3'urnbuli, 639 
Tweedie, 253 
Tytler, 253 
Vertuc, 253, 254 
W.ilkcr, 2.53 
Wallace, 760 
Watson, 252 
Wauchope, 6.39, 
760 

Wedderburn, 0.39 
Wemyss, 640 
Whettley, 253 
White, 254 
Wight, 2.53 
Wilberforce, 254 
Wilkie, 640 
Williamson, 76<) 
Willis, 6.38 
Wilson, 839, ib. ih. 
Wyse, 760 
Young, 253, ib. 
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